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TO SORROW. 


CHAP. XIII. 

ON THE BOARDS. 

It is time that we turn to follow the fortunes 
of Nathalie Duprez, that , strange woman, in 
so much of the hereafter of Grantley is to 
be trapped up. My friends will remember 
tbt some chapters ago I described this woman 
liberating as to What her future life was to 
k in the midst of her misery, and how she 
ome to the determination of entrusting her 
fortunes to that frail barque on the ocean of 
life which has brought so many gallant souls 
to shipwreck—the stage : that life so unreal, so 
°obke the sober, staid reality of common-place 
existence; that debatable land, where many 
Bohemians and “ dwellers on the threshold ** of 
the polite world do congregate; a life in which 
there are very many kicks and very few half- 
penee—where success is wearily toiled for, and 
often comes too late : a life which is, neverthe¬ 
less, far from a miserable one, for its votaries 
do very much as they like, and care not for the 
dictates of Mrs. Grundy. 

The manager of the " Thespian 99 had written 
x short, curt letter.to Nathalie, appointing a 
d*y for an interview with her, when he might 
he in a position to offer her au engagement, if 
she suited. Nothing much to cheer in this; 
ttd Nathalie, who knew as much of matter-of- 
jttt business as a child is supposed to, felt her 
heart sink within her; but she had put her 
hand to the plough, and must not look back. 
Nerer was revenge bought yet but very 
dearly: trouble and toil would he doubly sweet 
10 W if in their train came the accomplishment 
°f vengeance. 

Not very much calculated to cheer her was 
the aspect of the “ City of Extremities/ 9 as the 
train moved up to the Paddington station. A 
cheerless, cold day had given place to an even- 
°f determined rain, and a thick fog ob- 
ttored everything, through which the station 
hops gleamed r«d like fiery eyes. Alone in 
the world! Such was the conviction that forced 
itself, in all its desolation, upon her as she 
stepped upon the platform, without a single 
kindly hand to guide her to a resting-place, un- 
fTQfccted, aqd at the mercy pf the cruel world 


of London 1 Ah, the bitter sense of loneliness 
that chills the mind when one sets foot for the 
first time in London streets, on a ch eerls 
rainy day! Very well when, as soon as the 
train stops, a cheery voice bids us welcome, and 
a friendly hand is stretched out to guide us to 
the home where rest and pleasant warmth may 
be found—a hand cunning to lead us through 
the intricate mazes of those miles of brick 
houses, and foot skilled to thread the labyrinth 
of the mighty station: but when one is un¬ 
friended, unguided, left to the mercy of those 
choice spirits, the London Arabs—who have no 
earthly pity for the unprotected and ignorant, 
and think them their legitimate prey ; when one 
turns about bewildered amidst a sea of strange 
cold faces, how bitter the trial then! Nathalie, 
however, was not unused to travelling, and in 
the pursuit of her revenge cared not for the 
thorny and difficult path, did it but lead to the 
end at last where Nemesis lay crouching to 
destroy. 

“ My heart’s sympathies go with the woman 
who labours for herself through all the diffi¬ 
culties, the prejudices, the disadvantages, of 
pushing her own course through life—who yet 
does this bravely and in sincerity—such a 
woman/* says Mary Howitt, “ is a heroine :** 

And such a woman is my heroine! No 
interesting heroine of romance, with all the 
mystery of enchantment surrounding her, and 
making her fascinating to the reader, ju6t as 
those veils which are called “falls* 9 enhance 
the beauty of the face which they enshroud; 
unsurrounded by any of the dangers and de¬ 
lightful temptations which make Coraline, and 
Emer&ude, and the others of the “ indifferent 
honest 99 tribe remarkable; with no mysterious 
stranger of high degree to fall in love with her; 
not likely to prove heiress to a noble name and 
a gigantic fortune; not compelled to let her¬ 
self down from a high window, or to escape 
over the leads, or to take deadly poison in order 
to free herself from the attentions of some 
wicked baron, like the interesting heroines of 
the penny prints: nothing of this to recom¬ 
mend her, but simply an injured woman, de¬ 
serted by her friends, and compelled to earn her 
own living in a world entirely new to her, where 
“jnen must work and women must wqep/* 
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through all the blazing heat of the day, and, if 
haply they fall wearied to death by the roadside, 
must lie there forgotten and bruised, while their 
stronger brothers and sisters rush on in the 
headlong chase of El Dorado. And, sup¬ 
posing that everything went right, she would 
then enter a world in which everything was 
different from the ordinary work-a-day exist¬ 
ence. She was to herd among people who were 
the Bohemians of society—at least of such 
society as is composed of toe strictly moral and 
strictly conventional classes—“ the Philistines,” 
as a modern writer calls them. And she knew 
fall well that two courses of life were open to 
her: of splendid shame—when she might be 
the queen of a shameful coterie, and ride to the 
Derby in a natty brougham, or the only woman 
in solitary state on a sporting drag, when she 
might lord it amongst her 6et in magnificent 
jewellery and gorgeous raiment, when she might 
have a villa in St. John's-wood, a horse to ride 
in the Row, and an income unlimited enough 
to allow of picnics to Richmond and pleasant 
little suppers; all this and much more, simply 
that a silly, fatuous young lordling, with more 
money than he could spend, might ape his 
fellow-men in sin: or she might, after much 
success, make a great name on the stage, and 
draw a salary large enough to supply her 
every want—and be fortunate enough, as many 
of her class have done, to persuade some stage- 
struck nobleman to marry her. Which she 
chose eventually we shall see anon; at present 
we must trace her adventures from the be¬ 
ginning. 

The Thespian Theatre was one of those 
mighty undertakings constructed and main¬ 
tained solely by the intrinsic energy of one man 
—the manager. He had taken it at a time 
when the theatrical season was becoming very 
slack, and when there was scarcely one actress 
on the British stage who might be called a star, 
to such a mediocrity had the twin genii of 
Tragedy and Comedy fallen in England. By 
dint of unwearying energy, backed by large 
capital, he had succeeded in drawing together a 
galaxy of talent, most of it foreign, and at the 
time of our writing the career of the Thespian 
was in everyone's mouth, and coupled with it 
the name of Lawrence Hilton; and a decided 
suocess was prophesied, even by the most ill- 
boding. Nightly the house was crowded from 
pit to gallery, and the enterprising manager felt 
the ground growing firmer beneath his feet every 
moment, and spared neither money nor industry 
to please the public. Sprung himself from the 
lower order of people, he publicly acknowledged 
his aim was to please, not only the stalls and 
boxes, but the pit and gallery too; and this he 
managed by ever and anon, between the severer 
drama of Shakspeare and Dryden, introducing 
some sensation piece, startling enough to please 
the most fastidious lover of that kind of enter¬ 
tainment, and thus he actually contrived to 
delight the public. The stalls and boxes acknow¬ 
ledged that nothing could be finer than the way 
he put “ Hemy the Fourth ” on the stage— 

Die 


complete to its most minute details, and from 
the opening scene in the Eastcheap Tavern to 
the closing Battle of Shrewsbury, where 
Grieve and Telbin had done their deftest in the 
scenery, and the field of battle was covered with 
the rival armies, dressed as correctly as if Law¬ 
rence Hilton had been army contractor to the 
monarch himself, when the setting sun gilded 
with its rays the gorgeous panoply of war and 
played upon the magnificent armour of the King- 
ana his staff of soldiers—nothing had ever been 
seen to compete with it 5 and when the drop fell 
on the first representation, the manager was 
called before the curtain, and bowed mutely to 
that most welcome music to managerial ears— 
the storm of applause that shook the mighty 
building. A better actor than his Falstaff had 
never flattered the wild • Hal —a more graceful 
and more fascinating Lady Percy had never 
tamed the furious spirit of the warlike Hotspur . 
Even Shakspeare himself, so said the critics, 
would have found no fault with the acting and 
the scenery. Ere the applause had subsided, 
and people had well ceased talking of and 
admiring the “ Henry the Fourth,” came out 
that well-known sensation piece, “ The Mystery 
of the Haunted Mill!” with entirely new 
scenery, and a ghost, which left nothing to be 
desired in the supernatural way; several mur¬ 
ders, a suicide, a night attack of rioters, and 
prison scenes—where all the loathsome details 
of the system were brought out with such 
startling reality that the house shuddered--while 
the final triumphant success of the virtuous 
characters, and the utter abasement of the vil¬ 
lains, made this play so attractive that it ran 
two hundred nights; and when the last repre¬ 
sentation took place, people were heard to 
lament who had seen it night after night. 

Lawrence Hilton was, in himself, a plain- 
spoken, unassuming man—a general favourite 
with the actors, from the first walking gentle¬ 
man to the scene-shifters and banner-earners. 
Rumour whispered that he had been a banner- 
carrier himself, and that he had skilfully carried 
the pennon of the wicked Baron, so as to keep 
the front always presented to the spectators; 
but Rumour is proverbially false, and in this 
instance “lied most oonsumedly.” It was 
known but to few of his intimates that Hilton 
had been one of the most daring speculators 
of the time, had attempted many things 
which had turned out gigantic failures, until in 
a lucky turn of the wheel of fortune, a large 
property came to him quite unexpectedly* and 
he engaged the Thespian Theatre. "Whether he 
had come to London with that traditional half- 
crown in his pocket, without which it seems 
impossible to amass a fortune—whether he was 
born to greatness, or acquired greatness, or 
had greatness thrust upon him. was dubious 
enough—but everyone in London knew that 
at present Lawrence Hilton was an example 
of a theatrical manager, with whom every¬ 
thing he attempted seemed to succeed (not 
always the case with those of his kind)—a man 
whose touch seemed, Midas-like, to turn every- 
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tag to fold. And, betides, xnoet people 
knev that in his beautiful little cottage at 
Btjmfcr the manager of the Thespian kept 
tadi hinn f at h e r and two sisters, who loved 
tin kjrand all earthly things. And knowing 
aa mold tell to a that the reason why Law* 
mm Hilton did not many, though many 
warn of high position would have jumped at 
tin, vis, that he thought a wife might not have 
spied with the household above-mentioned, 
ad that he elected to remain single as long 

■ ther lived. This as it may be, but all 
tfc nvoured people who were invited 
ipad that Hilton’s dinners were perfect, and 
that tome of the best men in London were to 
In met there; and it was confidently asserted 
ta tk Saveli, who would sing for no other 
nm under one hundred guineas per night, was 
mdy to sing at Hilton’s till she was hoarse, 
at of pure regard for the man. By the whole 
wy dramatiqme he was idolised : no task* 
®*ter, never requiring impossibles, when 
paple had no straw he expected them not to 
■ad in the tale of bricks; but when he was 
aaed that they had the requisite materials 
ndf to their hands, no Pharaoh was stricter 

■ requiring exact performance of duty than he, 

delinquent stage-carpenters trembled under 
»stern eye, and third-rate actors, who had 
»ot their “ exits and their entrances ” pat, had 
to tear their hair when he visited them. 
To the stars of his company he was never 
Ptironieing, always urbane, and many were the 
0017 little dinners that the first ladies and gen- 
enjoyed at Bayswater, where they were 
uwm treated like ladies and like gentlemen. 
To the coryphees —that band of poor struggling 
p™, who exhibit themselves to satisfy the 
JPJjdwl curiosity of the public—he was almost 
in bis demeanour, and it fared hard 
the man who spike slanderously of these 
i™ in his presence. His fine face would flush 
Jth indignation, and he would thunder out, in 
"itclear decisive voice of bis, " You must not 
7 "wd on my ballet-girls; you have no idea, 
**» °f the temptations to which these poor girls 
** exposed, and the terrible amount of hard 
they have to go through to scrape together 
pence. I know for certain that a good 
of these girls maintain poor families at 
and are as honest and pure as the day; 

I will never hear them slandered in my 
jjwoce without defending them. I don’t see 
% ballet-girls should not be as virtuous as our 
^ daughters and sisters. It’s the fashion, 
**1 it’s the fashion, to call them all bad ; there 
was a more cruel falsehood.” Will any- 
^ Join me, I wonder, in endorsing the good 
opinion? lam afraid not, knowing 
10 the full how prejudiced our strictly virtuous 
^proper people are in their estimate of these 
^ putting them all down as bad 
®P*ber, whereas they never reflect on all the 
7**! end want those scanty and gauzy dresses 
r*w~how deeply felt the want must be which 
l ®pels them to thia work—the horrible task of 
bating that ghastly, unmeaning smile wc 


know to well—of plastering the poor worn 
eheeka with paint and rouge till, in the distance, 
they look like blooming beauties—-of exposing 
themselves to the manifold dangers from gas, 
and falls, and sprained ankles, which render 
them unfit for their vocation. I am right glad 
to find that the public prints are taking up the 
cause of these poor girls: in good sooth, they 
need some defenders when so many revile. 

Gently, Pegasus, we must pull up after thia 
tirade, and go on smoothly again. When I 
have just described Lawrence Hilton’s personal 
appearance—a short, wiry man, with a pleasant 
decided face, and that clean cut, small mouth, 
with closely-compressed Kps, so characteristic 
of the man who will work hia way despite oppo¬ 
sition, with clear blue eyes, and curling auburn 
hair; he was what most women would have 
called a handsome man, with a rich musioal 
voice, which stirred the heart like an organ— 
when I have thus photographed the manager of 
the Thespian, 1 will resume the thread of my 
narrative, for you must have been complaining 
already at €€ all this intolerable deal of sack to 
such little bread.” 

He was sitting in the offioe of the Thespian— 
a little den, covered and littered with play*biDs, 
orders, manuscripts of translators of French 
plays, and baskets full to overflowing with re¬ 
jected contributions, in the shape of tragedies, 
and comedies, and farces, from stage-struck 
authors. One of these he was busily engaged 
reading this morning, grumbling dolorously 
over the wretched contents, and bursting into 
a ringing laugh when anything particularly 
ludicrous struck his fancy, and marking deep 
red pencil lines against any passage which he 
thought might be welded into shape for the 
stage. 

“ The trouble these fellows cause me! They 
almost worry me to death with the shoals of 
letters they tend in, entreating me, by all the 
gods, to give their effusions a trial. Come in.” 

It was a man of steady, quiet demeanour—the 
stage-manager, to inquire who was to replace 
Madame Vertot, she having refused to play any 
longer ? 

“ Well, if she won’t, of course there’s no 
help for it; and lam not particularly sorry for it; 
she wasn’t half a bad actress, bat then her 
temper, Bateman, her temper was that of the 
devil.” 

“ Yes, sir; she had a battle royal with Mr. 
Thomson, the tragedy-man, and swore in French 
that she would kill him ; but it is very annoy¬ 
ing that she leaves in the height of the season, 
and when the piece was getting such a run.” 

“ I daresay we can replaoe her. I have adver¬ 
tised, and got an answer; the lady is coming 
this morning.” 

Bateman quitted the room silently and quietly 
as he had entered, and the manager turned to 
his work again. 

Another tap; this time it was a servant, with 
a card—“ Madame Brabazon.” 

w Show the lady up, please.” 

And in answer to the summons entered 
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Nathalie Dupres, who was desired by the mana¬ 
ger to be seated, in the courtly way which was 
his when treating with a lady. She lifted the 
heavy veil which shrouded her face, and raised 
her eyes to meet the manager’s inquiring 
glances—those wild, beseeching eyes, which 
told the story of her misery so eloquently in 
their dark, silent depths. And the practised 
eye of Hilton took in at a glance the details of 
the stranger’s appearance, and muttered an 
approving “ Umph!” as he surveyed her face. 

"She will do,” was his inward comment. 
"A face like that would make a hit on any 
stage.” 

“ I understand that you wish to enter into an 
engagement as actress? I received your appli¬ 
cation. My name is Lawrence Hilton, and I 
am the manager of the Thespian.” 

“ Such is my desire,” said Nathalie, in a low, 
sweet voice. 

“ Have you any references that you could 
oblige me with ? Such things are generally 
necessary, to show that you have acted before; 
and as the part which you will have to take is 
an important one, I should like the references 
to be as good as possible.” 

Here was an unforeseen dilemma, and 
Nathalie felt her heart get cold within her as 
she listened to the manager. In her utter igno¬ 
rance of business matters, she had not enter¬ 
tained a thought of any question arising as to 
her having acted before. What was she to do ? 
Should she tell this man, whom she felt she 
could trust, the whole story of her life ? Some¬ 
thing seemed to warn her against the folly of 
acquainting an utter stranger with the miserable 
details. With a great effort she mustered up 
enough resolution to reply. 

“ I—I really was not aware that such things 
were necessary. You may possibly be surprised 
when I tell you that I have never acted before. 
But before you refuse me, please hear me to the 
end.” 

A stare of utter amazement spread over the 
manager’s features as he prepared to listen. 

“Mr. Hilton, you have sisters, possibly 
daughters, of your own. Fancy their being 
turned out into the streets, to work or beg their 
daily bread 1 Fancy their being deserted by 
all their friends, by all their protectors, ana 
exposed to the cold charity of the world—what 
would you do then ? Such a case is mine, 
and Heaven knows that I am telling the truth. 
The history of my life I cannot tell you. All I 
can say is, that I am certain that with .a little 
practice I would make a good actress. And 
if you would but take pity, and engage me, 
even in the lowest parts, I should thank you.” 

And all this time the beautiful eyes filled 
not with tears, but were fixed in earnest en¬ 
treaty on the surprised manager, and her fine 
form quivered with agitation. 

“ Good actress, indeed,” thought he; “ only 
look as you do now, and the house will be 
crammed.” 

But the woman might be an adventuress : it 
might, after all, be but sqme clever “ plant.” 


Long experience had taught Lawrence Hilton to 
be cautious. 

“ It will be a risk, a very great risk, my dear 
Madame, and I must test your powers before I 
can give you even the least important character. 
The public are very exacting, and the slightest 
bitch often ruins the whole thing in our busi¬ 
ness. There is so much fear of your being 
nervous, and forgetting your part, and breaking 
down, and a hundred other things, which would 
spoil the play. You will pardon my asking 
you, are your nerves tolerably good ? Do you 
think you could stand the steady gaze of hun¬ 
dreds of eyes—that is, supposing you took an 
important character ?” 

“ I have stood too many trials not to under¬ 
stand what you mean, Mr. Hilton; but I think 
that I can undertake the difficulty you men¬ 
tion.” 

“ Well, well, we can make the trial, at all 
events. The fact is, my dear Madame, that the 
unexpected leaving of one of my best actresses 
has put me about sadiy, and if 1 cannot replace 
her at once the piece must be stopped, which 
will materially affect me, and injure my repu¬ 
tation with the public. The character is that 
of a woman who has been cruelly deserted by 
her husband, and passes through a variety of 
mishaps, till she comes to his door to die. She 
has to tax him with all bis cruelty to her be¬ 
fore his astonished wife, and then dies to slow 
music. Do you think you could manage this ? 
See, here is the book; turn to page twenty- 
five, and read the words first. Imagine, if you 
can, that I am the husband, and that chair must 
do duty for the wife: the audience wo will sup¬ 
pose, too.” 

An ill-concealed gleam of triumph lighted up 
Nathalie’s face as she hurriedly scanned the 
lines: here was almost her own wretched life- 
story—a short time ago she had played this 
same part in sad reality. She rose slowly, 
divested herself of bonnet and shawl, and un¬ 
wound the massy coils of black hair till it 
covered her shoulders. She then began to read 
her part in her sweet, impassioned voice; and 
as the feigned story of her real agony fell on the 
manager’s ear, he muttered, 

“ Her voice will do right enough, at any rate.” 

She finished the reading, and then stood 
waiting for his commands. 

“Thanks, that will do nicely. And you 
think you comprehend your character ? Now, 
then, for the acting; never mind the words 
exactly; put in anything of your own, if you 
like.” 

It required no assistance of his to pose her. 
With the natural grace peculiar to her, she sank 
at once into the most beautiful postures, and 
with flashing eyes, and heaving bosom, and 
hands wildly outstretched, commenced her 
speech. As she went on, the remembrance of 
the former scene came back so strongly to 
her mind, and she fancied herself once more 
with Grantley in that room, pleading and en¬ 
treating. Ever and anon her voice rose with 
fierce denunciation, and the manager shrank 
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iwe-rtnick from that grand form and dilated 
eye. Then she sank again into agonised en¬ 
treaty, ind her frame collapsed into shuddering 
sobs. k was the reality of acting—if acting it 
rea&yvaa—and Lawrence Hilton, as he looked 
oa,gRw ecstatic in his admiration; and as 
tkreeoe reached its climax, when the dying 
gasps out the last words of lore, he could 
contain himself no longer, but exclaimed, 

“ Admirable! admirable! Why, 'tis the most 
perfect acting I have ever seen. Let the public 
ooce see that, and I prophesy five hundred 
nights, at the least, for * The Wife’s Trials.’ 
Vertot could not come anywhere near this, and 
ihe was by no means to be despised. To see 
too, I should never have guessed that you had 
not acted before. The favourite of all the 
theatres in Europe could have done it no better. 
Trifling characters, indeed; you are fitted for 
nothing if not for the prima donna*s part in 
trcry piece. But, pardon me, bow very ill you 
ire looking! I hope there is nothing serious. 
Allow me to offer yon a glass of sherry: the 
excitement, perhaps, is too much for you; soon 
geticcustomed to it, though,” said he kindly. 

* Thanks; only a momentary weakness,” 
aid Nathalie, re-arranging her dishevelled hair, 
tod sinking into her seat. “ And so you think 
that I might do.” 

“ Perfectly satisfied on that score, I assure 
yon. Stay, there is one thing—can you 
ang? There is one simple ballad, ‘The 
Weary Heart,’ which you have to sing 
before a lot of rough labourers, if possible 
to earn a supper. If you can, it would be a pity 
to cot it oqt, as it is a great favourite with the 
public. I am sorry that there is nothing to 
accompany, but here is the little piece.” 

He handed her a piece of music; and with 
that voice, which had rendered the meanings of 
Orpheus so well, she sang the ballad. A simple 
thing it certainly was, but one which lingered 
°u the ears, and somehow brought the tear into 
the eye by its pathos—something very like one 
tumbled in Lawrence Hilton's, as he listened 
to the plaintive song and the wailing tones of 
Nathalie’s voice, and he said, 

“Ab, that is enough to make you a favourite 
*ith the pit and gallery. There will be some¬ 
thing like an encore when you sing it. 1 don’t 
often speak out my mind so freely, but I must 
tty that in this instance I am perfectly content 
engage you without reference of any kind. 
About salary, and that sort of thing, we can 
ttttle another time.” 

A flood of incoherent expressions of gratitude 
tanbled on Nathalie’s lips, but Lawrence 
Hilton evidently disliked a scene, and had all a 
flood man’s unwillingness to be thanked. 

“There, there ; no thanks, my dear Madame; 
i daresay that in the end I snail be the man 
htnefiued, and have tbe most reason to offer you 
my thanks. It is, of course, no business of 
Bine,” he went on, delicately as possible, and 
*fth the tenderness of a woman in his tone, 
u but you will, perhaps, pardon me when 1 say 
that I t m T ery much concerned for your lonely 


and friendless condition in London. I know 
tbe feeling myself. I was once a poor, friend¬ 
less man, without ft soul to turn to for advice. 
What I was going to say is, that I and my sis¬ 
ters would be exceedingly glad to see you at 
Bayswater, where we live; and if we can do 
anything to alleviate your sorrow, will be only 
too happy to do it. You have the word of 
Lawrence Hilton that he will stand your friend, 
and no one ever trusted Lawrence Hilton yet, 
and found him unfaithful. There’s my hand.” 

Nathalie seized the hand of her benefactor, 
and grasped it warmly: she had not found such 
kindness for some time. 

“ There will be a rehearsal of * The Wife’s 
Trials ’ on Thursday morning, when you can 
dress in character,” said the manager. “ In 
the meantime, please take the book, and learn 
up your part, and especially the exits and en¬ 
trances, for they are most important. Good 
morning, my dear Madame.” 

He bowea Nathalie out, and returned to his 
office chair in a state of curious doubt. He 
had during his iife been thrown about amongst 
many strange people, but this strange woman, 
with her wild eyes and immense talent for act¬ 
ing, he could not make out at all. 

” She seemed to play the thing as if it was 
her own life,” he mused. “No fear of my 
missing Vertot at all, if she can only get over 
the stage nervousness. I shall get a bumper 
the very first night.” 

Again he busied himself over the manuscript, 
but in vain—he could not efface this wonderful 
creature’s earnest face from his memory, so he 
gave up further work as a bad job, and at 
dinner that evening amused his home circle by 
detailing the day’s adventure. 

“ Poor thing,” said his sister Jane, a mild- 
looking, handsome woman, that night, as she 
poured out her dear brother’s coffee; “ I am sure 
we shall be only too glad to have her here as 
often as she likes to come. We may enliven 
her just a little.” 

Even in his dreams Hilton could not get rid 
of that beautiful face; and though he pooh- 
poohed the idea scornfully, still he could not 
help acknowledging that she had made some 
sort of impression upon him. We shall see 
anon what that impression was. 


CHAP. XIV. 

HYMEN, 6 HYMENJSEt 

“ Hark to the wedding bells—the silver bells! 

What a world of happiness now their melody fore¬ 
tells 1” 

Such is the text that the present chapter is 
to be preached upon; and that I may begin 
well, right devoutly do I invoke the aid of the 
sly little deity who presides over this ceremony— 
“ Adsis o HymenaeV* Come, Hymen of the 
silver bow and blazing torch, and whisper truly 
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into my ear; and what I say wrong, correct— 
and what I say well, approve of. 

Now, I have heard many men of my acquaint¬ 
ance unblushing]y aver that their wedding-day 
was the most unhappy one of their lives; and 
this in cases in which everything was favour¬ 
able—where beauty and wealth went hand in 
hand ; when Erydna—fair, laughing goddess— 
was radiant in her favour; when Plutus smiled 
his substantial approval; and in cases where 
the after wedded life was as happy as a child’s 
dream. 

Let me try and explain this seeming paradox 
as best I may, and tremble the while lest an eye 
of heavenly blue gleam with scorn and con¬ 
tempt when it lights on this ill-fated page. Now 
why, let me ask the question—why on this 
auspicious day does every performer in the play 
think it exceeding proper ‘ to come down to the 
ceremony with a face of exceeding dolour, as if 
about to proceed to his immediate execution ? 
To wit, the u father of the bride ”—generally a 
very genial, pleasant man, with no great wit 
certainly, but “ a merry man,” like the Nurse’s 
husband—is this morning as gruff and un¬ 
pleasant as though he were going to act the 
chief character in one of those fatal “ marriages 
of the Loire,” spoken of in “ Enoch Arden.” 
In common life he can speak tolerably well, 
his words, though not eloquent, are to the 
point; this morning he essays a speech, and 
after a few melancholy grunts, breaks down, 
and subsides into the most abject misery. Then 
“the mother of the bride,” dissolved in tears, 
crying when everyone expects her, and it is her 
bounden duty, to make merry, seeing that she 
has got rid of one more of her well-trained 
flock. As for the principal actors, who more 
nervous, and timid, and generally miserable 
than the bridegroom i It is the greatest trouble 
in the world to make him “ come early,” if in 
time at all; and then, so great his trepidation 
is, that he uniformly drops the ring, and pro¬ 
duces an excitement of the least agreeable order, 
when Paterfamilias, utterly regardless of the 
sacred building, relieves his bursting mind with 
a few hearty anathemas. Who more tearful 
and fainting than the bride ? Instead of cele¬ 
brating her victory and capture of the prize 
with drums and trumpets, she inevitably hangs 
out signals of distress, and sheds tears enough 
to quench the torch of Hymen and all his 
attendants. The ” best men ” are in a state of 
comatose wretchedness: they flutter an’ they 
were even birds under the eye of the serpent, 
for they know, each man of them, that the 
bridesmaids are speculating on the not remote 
contingency of a marriage with them, if wind 
and tide favours. The latter, I will do them 
the credit to say, are somewhat festive: they 
are attired gorgeously, and dress certainly hath 
charms to soothe the minds of women, and 
suffers them not to be fierce; and they are 
assisting at a suggestive ceremony, and women 
always like to be important. Even the funny 
man, on these wretched occasions, seems under 
a cloud; his jokes fall flat as ebampagne with 


the froth off. He who, like Armado, has when 
he likes “a quick venew of wit, aye by the salt 
wave of the Mediterranean,” becomes now a 
hapless idiot, and his funny speeches somehow 
are transformed into funeral dirges. The only 
persons who take things merrily arethe servants, 
who swoop on the remains of the marriage bake- 
meats, and get well drunken thereon; and the 
postboys, who do the same thing. 

There must be something uncomfortable and 
wretched, then, in the ceremony. That’s my 
deduction from the text, and I will only add 
one example more. ’Tis a well-known fact that 
in the land of Fluellen and his leek, it takes a 
whole company of men to chase the flying bride¬ 
groom, to hold him tight whilst the ceremony 
is being performed, otherwise he would cer¬ 
tainly fly as far as he could from the Temple of 
Hymen. 

A truce to all this empty gibing. There are 
cases where in real earnest the wedding-day is 
miserable, from the rising of the sun to its 
going down in the west. An old dotard of 
eighty winters “leads to the slur,” so the 
fashionable cant of the day puts it, a blooming 
victim of twenty summers, and people cry “God 
bless them!” over the happy pair, and the 
clergyman invokes the benison of heaven on their 
heads, and enjoins the hoary old man to love 
and cherish (ah, hideous mockery!) the shrink¬ 
ing girl at his side. “ Love and cherish 1”— 
the words keep ringing in the victim’s ears, as she 
helps her husband out of the sacred portal. Love 
and cherish!—aye, to be tied, Mezentius-like, 
the dead to the living, the young to the old, the 
strong to the imbecile, till Death* (merciful 
Death) do them part. What joy and merry¬ 
making in the halls of that demon who pre¬ 
sides over unequal marriages, as he beholds the 
sacrificial victim all tricked out with silk and 
jewels—the price of the sacrifice—led to the 
altar! for well knows he that there will be 
another couple enchained in his bondage, 
wherein lurks deep secret treachery, disgust too 
strong for words; where children grow un¬ 
loving between parents with whom there has 
never been the empty pretence of love, and in¬ 
fants are reared, ana nourished amid an atmo¬ 
sphere of false lies and deadly domestic vice. 
But we must still cry “ Hymen, 6 Hymensee!” 
and wish the happy couple all the joy in life, 
and throw the lucky sli; per as the carriage is 
whirled away, and affords another refutation to 
the text, “ Crabbed Age a id Youth cannot live 
together.” 

But the wedding chimes, as they ring their 
silvery peals o’er land and 'ea, this heavenly 
morning at Turlminster, seem to teach no such 
lesson as this, and the faces of all the people at 
the hall augur no such wretched results as we 
have been prosing over. 

It is the day on which Ella is to take, “ for 
better for worse,” the husband of her choice, 
wnom she loves as only a girl of pure, un¬ 
stained heart, in the full blush of maidenhood, 
can love—devoted entirely to his every nod and 
beck, the slave of her love, wilfully blind to his 
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every (ault, walking along the enchanted valley 
hmdm hand with her true knight. It is no 
bouton of mine to describe minutely this 
vedfog ceremony ; oft has it been done before, 
mdby better hands. Let me linger for a little 
at Grantley’a side this morning, and 
w* at his meditations. 

for a man about to be made so happy, surely 
hi free is strangely clouded and overcast, ana 
tte tenor of his thoughts seem not to be 
frightened by anything like exultation. Per¬ 
haps he is thinking of a certain morning long 
long ago—so long that the memory of it is but 
dim and uncertain—when he stood at a mock j 
altar, before a mock clergyman, and did, in the 
tight of heaven and in cool blood, wilfully per¬ 
jure himself, and did promise to love and cherish 
a woman, whom he knew he was devoting to 
a life-long misery. All the actors in that 
cruel ceremony are dead now, save himself and 
Nathalie; and, horrible thought! she lives only 
for vengeance—all her love for him curdled 
into hate, unrelenting, savage hate—all the 
energies of her mind fully employed in working 
destruction of his own future happiness, and 
that of the poor girl whom he was so soon to 
link with himself in misery. He has had no 
chance to repent, he thinks—no “ golden grace 
of opportunity ” has been presented to him. 
Remorse, with its scourge, has tortured him 
full sorely; conscience has never been at rest 
within his breast. Long ago he learnt that the 
brother-officer, who acted the clergyman’s part 
in this Masque of Death, had committed 
suicide, but he had previously received a letter 
from him, beseeching him to redress this foul 
wrong, and do justice to the injured woman, 
whose life he had thus cruelly blighted. And 
now the burden rang in his ears, “Too late, too 
late!” He had commenced a new career, he 
had made another’s innocent happiness depend¬ 
ent on him, and he must go on with it to the 
end. 

Not very happy reflections for a wedding 
morning—an evil omen for the voyage of Life, 
when the sky is thus overcast so early in the 
morning. Bat there is no help for it, thinks 
the Captain; and with this philosophy steeling 
his heart, he dons the wedding finery, and goes 
to meet the bride—the perfect type of a hand¬ 
some, well-dressed, English gentleman. 

“A proper man,” say the bystanders, as 
they behold him. “ A braw husband for the 
pretty mistress!” chime in the servants, in all 
their wedding appointments; all hut the foot¬ 
man, Jeames, who keeps a discreet silence, and, 
like the proverbial monkey, thinks the more. 

Round Ella are gathered a most bewitching 
coterie of bridesmaids, each rivalling the other 
in good looks and gay dress; hut she stands 
there, the fairest flower of them all—a flower 
well worth the wooing and the winning, and 
not a girl there hut envies her lot, and would 
fain be in her place, little recking of the misery 
in store for her. 

The curate is to assist, as it is impossible that 
a couple can be married now-a-days without at 


least half-a-dozen clergymen to help one another 
in .the service which begins with “ Dearly- 
heloved ” and ends with “ amazement.” He, 
too, perchance, is thinking of some not far dis¬ 
tant day when he will play chief part in a cere¬ 
mony like this, and, accordingly, is very angelic 
in his demeanour, and interchanges subdued 
repartee with the bevy of bridesmaids. 

Soon are the carriages arranged, and off to 
Turlminster, where everybody seems keeping 
holiday, and on the look-out for the wedding 
cortege, for the Stewarts are one of the first 
families of the neighbourhood, and great fa¬ 
vourites with the lower classes, and many a 
Stewart ere this had been returned for Turl¬ 
minster without opposition. “ God bless 
them!” is the unanimous cry from the crowd 
who wait round the church ; and “ God bless 
them!” seem the hells to say in their most fes¬ 
tive tones, for the ringers have been allowed 
unlimited beer, and are doing unheard-of feats 
in the hellringing art. Surely the wedding, 
under such auspices as these, cannot fail from 
being a very happy one. 

Our friend of the “ Black Lion ” is in great 
form to-day — hilariously festive in his de¬ 
meanour, and willing to stand drink to any 
amount to those doubtful customers, to whose 
scores he would on any other day point with 
sternly-reproving finger. And many officers, 
drill over, stroll into the cathedral to see the 
ceremony, or, as Robson profanely expresses 
himself, “ to see the happy man turned off! 
How festive the fellow looks! People always 
look that way before they are married, you 
know, but after ”- 

The bishop, with his genial smile and hearty 
welcome, is there too. Old Stewart is a fast 
friend of his, and many were the wild bouts 
they enjoyed at Corpus together when lads, ere 
that the matrimonial bonds had confined the 
dignitary of the Church within due order; and, 
for the matter of that, he hopes to get a good 
breakfast to-day, at his old friend’s house, and 
to be emancipated for a short season from the 
thrall of the wife of his bosom. Even the 
organist seems inspired to-day, and plays the 
“ Wedding March,” as the procession streams 
on to the altar, with sonorous effect, making 
the grand old organ discourse Mendelssohn’s 
jubilant music in the most impressive manner. 
And, to crown all, the glorious sun streams in 
through the beautiful memorial window, and 
plays like a many-coloured halo of purple and 
gold and amethystine rays round the fair head 
of the trembling bride, as she kneels by Grant- 
ley’s side, and utters the response in a sweet, 
low whisper. Would she obey him? would 
she honour him ? Aye, until the grave should 
open for one or both of them, for “ Love is 
strong as Death.” Would she be faithful to 
him, come weal come woe?—would she cherish 
him in sickness, in suffering ? Aye, her every 
thought, her every wish, should be for his hap¬ 
piness. As the sweet devotional face looked up 
I through the veil of tears, and rested on the 
“ chief of men to her,” vows like these were 
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hers—“ uttered not, yet comprehended,” was 
that dear spirit’s silent prayer ; and .the 
man by her side felt for one moment supremely, 
triumphantly happy, and resolutely closed his 
eyes to the dark future, and lived but for the 
happy present. 

And the congregation—they entered into the 
spirit of the thing completely, and the tears 
gushed from the faded, worn eyes of many an 
old maid, who attended there, and watched the 
ceremony from some dark, remote pew. I 
have often wondered what the fascination is that 
impels the hopeless sisterhood to such regular 
attendance at weddings. No matter where the 
nuptials are celebrated, there are the devoted 
spinsters to be found, with sympathising looks 
and eyes filled with tears, and in their hearts, 
perhaps, just one little touch of envy at the 
bride’s happy lot (and who may blame them ? 
They are but women, and, though their hearts 
be soured by disappointment and broken vows, 
have something womanly lingering about them 
still). Often do they fee the pew-openers libe¬ 
rally to be enabled to get a good view of the 
happy event; it seems to do them good, poor 
hearts, and who would grudge them that ? I 
don’t know whether the blacksmith at Gretna- 
Green has a maiden sister living; if so, I war¬ 
rant you she never misses one wedding. 

The Curate, I am afraid, assisted extremely 
ill at this ceremony. It was rather a trial to 
have to read the solemn words of the Church’s 
benisonlover the nuptials of another, when they 
might have been his own. And with this they 
must be taken into consideration that he could 
not keep his eyes off Katie, and when she cried 
his eyes got dim too, and produced altogether 
many blunders. And now the last blessing is 
pronounced, in the good old Bishop's sonorous 
voice, and the injunction, “ Whom God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder,” and 
the happy pair, joined for ever and aye, make 
their way into the vestry, where the Bishop be¬ 
stows on the pale bride a fatherly kiss, with a 
relish which would have done his wife’s heart 
good to see, and then the signatures are placed 
in the great registry, and once more the great 
organ breaks out with a solemn march of Spohr’s, 
and, once more answering the music, pealed 
out the mad jingle of the cathedral bells, with 
“ Health and happiness to the bride and bride¬ 
groom 1” in their silvery tones, ringing as many 
changes as could be produced out of the six 
labouring ringers. And sweeter far than the 
bells and the organ comes a heart-felt English 
cheer from the assembled crowd, led by sturdy 
John Smith. And so, amidst pealing of bells 
and sturdy cheers, the wedding party returns 
to Oakland’s Hall, to be graced for the last time 
by the sweet blossom that bloomed the fairest 
there. 

Why linger over the details of the breakfast ? 
As many good things, and foolish things too, 
were said there as at any other—as much cham¬ 
pagne was drunk from the tall crystal glasses, 
and as many healths and blessings bestowed 
ipon the handsome bride and manly bride- 

Di( 


groom; so much that the good Bishop got very 
husky and maudlin as he rose to propose just 
one toast more—it might have been his feelings, 
all the same. I shall trespass too far on the 
province of the Turlminster Herald , and my 
dear friend Snarler will say that I write very 
much in the " penny book ” style, if I dwell 
any more on these details. Let me only say 
that when that breakfast was ended, and the 
travelling-carriage ready, everybody was fully 
primed to the expression point, and those “ un¬ 
invited guests,” tears, were in greater request 
than ever. 

A sturdy hand clasp from the Squire made 
Grantley’s hand tingle, as he said, “ God bless 
you, my boy! You have won a jewel; treat 
her kindly.” 

“ So help me, God, I will!” answered Grant- 
ley, fervently. 

With Mrs. Stewart the parting was sore. 
Ella had been the light of her eyes, and she 
would not be comforted. 

“ There, there, don’t cry,” said the old Souire 
kindly; “if they live as happily as we have 
done, I am not afraid for their future.” 

Once more a hearty cheer, and the carriage is 
whirled away and lost in a cloud of dust, bear¬ 
ing the bridegroom with his precious charge to 
the fair Rhineland, where they had elected to 
spend the honeymoon. 

Let them be happy now, in Heaven’s name! 
Let them revel in the blissful dream for the 
present: the time will come when the sun will 
have set on their happiness, and the bleak, cold 
moorland stretch its weary length before them— 
when the bride, who now looks up with trust¬ 
ing love into her husband’s face, will dread the 
sound of his footsteps, and cease not to moan 
the live-long day, “ I am aweary, aweary, and I 
would that I were dead.” Let them go on 
lotos-eating for the present: let the wife of an 
hour hug the semblance of happiness to her 
heart, for “ the end is not yetand let the 
good people who are left behind return to the 
marriage feast, and make exceeding merry over 
the remnants thereof, and deem that they have 
caught some reflection of the happiness that is 
taken away from them. Let them utter pretty 
sayings about the bride’s good looks and her 
partner's life of happiness—surely for them, 
“ where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
Let them cry “ O Hymensee!” then, with all 
their might; and whilst their elders drink the 
red wine and make well-meaning, incoherent 
speeches, let the youngsters bill and coo to 
their hearts' content, and whisper pretty things 
about the late affair, and wish that the time was 
come for them to go and do likewise. 

In the servants’ hall there is high festivity, 
and later in the day a dance will be proposed, 
when Jeames Jones will lead forth the fasci¬ 
nating Melia, the housemaid, and induct her 
into the mysteries of “ Thread the Needle 
and there will be much meat eaten, and much 
strong drink quaffed, and many things sung 
and said peculiar to the servants’ ball. But 
don’t imagine that, for all this, the Captain’s 
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perturbation has escaped the eyes of Jeames 

Jones. 

* Vli tell you what it is. Miss Melia,” said he, 
caoii&fitially, “ there is something not right 
wish he Capting. This blessed morning as 
evs tc, when I takes up his hot water, there 
wai k. bless you, looking much more like a 
dkb going to be ’ung than to marry Miss Ella, 
‘fettles ’ere, of course,’ he says : * I am a 
ini,* says he. But mark my words, there will 
be trouble some of these days, and all through 
tint woman. T’aint often ladies comes pro¬ 
miscuous-like, and pays visits to gents as is 
going to be married, and makes ’em cuss and 
swear awful.” 

To which Miss Melia, who was much given 
to the reading of penny novels—“Mary the 
Faithless; or, the Haunted Murderer 1” and 
such like—nor completely innocent of studious 
poring over the “ Book of Fate,” made answer, 
* Well, to be sure, now, Mr. Jeames, it is a bad 
omen when gentlemen is savage on their wed¬ 
ding mornings!” 

lie lesson I would draw from this is—that 
nothing escapes the attention of servants. Be¬ 
cause you have some skeleton deeply hidden in 
the cupboard—because you have some secret 
tcrrow preying at your heart—it follows not 
that it is hidden from the valet who brings your 
hot water, or the footman who stands behind 
your chair. Veil your sins, your foibles, your 
misfortunes, from your friends and intimates, 
from your family, as you may, you will not do 
10 from the observant eyes of Martha, or John 
Thomas, or Eliza the cook. You drink a little 
more wine than is your wont at dinner—you 
push away your plate somewhat sharply—a 
sharp, contracted spasm contorts your mouth— 
these thing® have been noticed, and will be 
talked of the same night, and furnish agreeable 
pabulum for the servants’ supper-table. 

la the same way, if you are in business, the 
secret of a coming smash you may successfully 
hide from the world of your acquaintance—to 
them yon may appear just the same well-to-do, 
warm man they have always known you, and 
they entertain not the slightest suspicion of the 
coming storm; but all these things are known 
to the boy who carries your letters, or sweeps 
out your counting-house—to the very humblest 
of your clerks. They have noticed the change 
in yonr face when the fatal letters have arrived; 
they have speculated on your anxiety to know 
whether a certain person has called at the office; 
and thus, when the final smash comes, and 
bouse, and furniture, and servants, and every¬ 
thing go to the dogs—when the rest of the 
world is thunderstruck, these people simply 
say, “ Ah, always knew he could not last long.” 
Lsttle do yon think that when the slightest 
change takes place in your countenance, or the 
least taste in life of a curse escapes the barrier 
of your teeth, that these things are carefully 
and minutely noted by the liveried menial who 
takes your money for service done, and that he 
does his best to propagate and make known 
generally the state of affairs. Easily, too, is it 


done, and the whole world made aufait with 
your secret doings. For John Tummas tells 
Miss Eliza in confidence, and when she skips 
over to the general shop to buy a bit of ribbon 
she tells the shopkeeper in confidence, and the 
latter, in turn, tells her customers in confidence, 
till the whole thing, like Samson's foxes, is 
blazing all round the place. 

Such is the penalty of polite civilized life— 
having to keep a set of people around us, who 
are spies on our most hidden conduct, and tele¬ 
graph our every saying to the world at large. 
“ Save me from my friends!” should now be 
translated into “ Save me from my servants 1” 


Chap. XV. 

“The Wife’s Trials.” 

“ Royal Thrspian Theatric. 200/A Night 
of the exciting Drama of The Wipe's 
Trials. Engagement of Madame Cora- 
line Brabazon, from the Continental and 
American Theatres, Free-list entirely sus¬ 
pended . Lessee and Manager , Mr. Lawrence 
Hilton. 

To this effect was the announcement, which 
was posted all over London in posters of all the 
colours of the rainbow—on omnibuses, on dead 
walls, or gigantic waggons; for Lawrence 
Hilton understood the magic art of advertising 
thoroughly, and knew that the man who would 
succeed in these days of competition must have 
for his motto, ” Advertise! Advertise!” The 
little fib about the Continental and American 
theatres he reconciled to his conscience by ar¬ 
guing that a novelty would not draw the public 
did it not bring credentials from the Continental 
theatres, and he was very right. In these days, 
when people go into raptures over “ the part 
of the Dane,” played by a German, and the 
sweet love-story of Juliet, rendered with moch 
impassioned gesture and much display of 
exuberant charm, by a Stella Colas, when the 
theatre-goers have wept by the hour over the mi¬ 
series and death of a persecuted Leah , as played 
by that wondrous daughter of America Miss 
Bateman, he was fully aware that to take, a new 
actress lost nothing by being foreign; still he 
thought it a pitiable thing that the days of 
native British talent were gone by, and that 
people could listen no longer to the marvellous 
Shyhck of Edmund Kean, nor shudder as they 
beheld the wondrous acting of Mrs. Siddons as 
Lady Macbeth. But so it is. He that wishes 
to prosper must please the public taste; and, 
should the public taste be depraved, the mana¬ 
ger must heave a sigh over departed glory, and 
turn “ to fresh fields and pastures new.” 

Meanwhile, the famous actress who was to 
startle the playgoing Londoners was settled 
comfortably in lodgings of the kind manager’s 
choice in a quiet street adjoining the Thespian, 
so that she might lose no time and incur no 
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trouble in attending the frequent rehearsals. 
And here for awhile, in the fresh excitement and 
amid the hurly-burly of London life, she forgot 
for a short time the trouble that was haunting 
her, just as one forgets the excruciating pain of 
a toothache, or heart-ache for the matter of that, 
in the perusal of some engrossing story; but in 
the silent watchings of the night, when the 
day’s excitement was over, then came back the 
furies to tear her heart and bowl around her 
bed—to her as to Orestes , haunted by the grim 
Erinnyes. The sweet restorer sleep brought no 
cessation from care: as the body was relaxed 
from occupation, the mind became more ex¬ 
posed to the terrors of grief and remorse. 
Times methinks are changed, since Oliver 
Goldsmith penned those stanzas of bis-— 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly,” or, in 
his own sweet unworldly simplicity, he saw not 
actual but ideal life; for certainly, in this our 
day, the “lovely woman” tries every art to 
wring her lover’s bosom but dying. 

Some prefer to play “the lovely and accom¬ 
plished victim” part in the Divorce Court, and 
to obtain heavy damages; others prefer nursing 
their wrath, till they can be revenged, and of 
this kind was Nathalie Duprez. With her, as 
with Charlotte Corday, the idea of revenge had 
become almost a religion; she clung to and wor¬ 
shipped the faint hope of distant revenge, and 
she hoped to make it as signal and as 
celebrated as that of the simple country girl, 
who rid the world of the detestable tiger Marat. 
“Jealousy is cruel as the grave, if love is strong 
as death.” In a man the passion for revenge 
sometimes dies out; he has not the intensity of 
purpose which a woman possesses : she never 
forgets and never forgives. At present, how¬ 
ever, the winning of daily bread was the chief 
object, and Nathalie bestowed all the power of 
her mind on the piece she was to play in, to such 
purpose that she really thought that she had 
been born an actress, and that the manager’s 
idea was a correct one. She mastered the con¬ 
ception thoroughly; and though the play was 
nothing very extraordinary in its plot, the most 
that could be said for it was that it was some¬ 
what painfully true to life, and that was all ; the 
language was of the regular tragedy style, very 
turgid and very nonsensical: it had been writ¬ 
ten for effect—stage effect simply—and some of 
the positions were startling and dramatic 
enough. 

Nathalie’s predecessor—a gay voluble, but 
excessively handsome woman—had not ren¬ 
dered the part of the wife much justice; she re¬ 
lied principally on the very liberal exposure of 
her charms (which pleased the stalls) and a 
continental reputation. The first rehearsal 
which Nathalie attended was a nervous thing 
for her. All the theatrical jargon was so strange 
to her, the stage directions so complicated and 
pussling, that she wondered she did not break 
down before the enquiring gaze of the company, 
who scanned her every movement; but, like 
many other things, theatrical puzzles may be 
solved by patient observation; and when the 


first rehearsal was over she had the satisfaction 
of knowing that she played as “ though to the 
manner born,” and several of the actors who 
were to play with her—Algernon Montfort, the 
heavy tragedian, who played tb6 false husband’s 
part, and Miss Travers, who was the second 
wife—warmly complimented her on her acting’, 
and assured her that she was quite a relief after 
Madame Vertot, who never let a rehearsal end 
without a shindy with them all round. From 
these people Nathalie shrank instinctively, not 
that she deemed them anything but quiet, un¬ 
assuming persons enough; but they were not 
the slightest use to her in the grand object of 
her life—simply those upon whom her lot was 
just now cast, and were not deserving of notice, 
and as they have nothing to do with the story I 
shall spare the reader a detailed account of the 
various actors, their appearance and peculiari¬ 
ties. If it be true that “ all the world’s a stage,’’ 
it holds good that every stage is a little world in 
itself, and people quarrel and make up their 
quarrels, fraternize and cut one another, very 
much the same as they do in real society. For 
the manager, Lawrence Hilton, her regard in¬ 
creased every day; there was so much real kind¬ 
ness in his conduct towards her, so much of 
gentlemanly courtesy in his dealings with his 
company, that her heart began insensibly to 
recognize the presence of an equal. Well she 
knew that he had accepted the engagement at 
very great risk—the risk almost of his good 
name with the public—and she honoured the 
large-hearted man for his kindness. Had it 
not been for him, she might at that moment 
have been reduced to beg her bread in the cold 
streets, or, worse still, might have been com¬ 
pelled to have had recourse to that little phial of 
colourless liquid which the Obeah woman had 
given her, and rushed into her Maker’s presence 
“ unhouselled, unannealed.” There was a 
large fountain of gratitude still in her woman’s 
heart, which sorrow and despair had not com¬ 
pletely crushed out, and this with true foreign 
warmth she lavished upon her benefactor, her 
saviour—for so she called him, much to Hilton’s 
wonderment, who could not conceive what all 
the mystery was about. On the Sunday preced¬ 
ing her first appearance before the public he 
had invited her to dinner at Bayswater, and, 
though hesitatingly, she did accept the kindly- 
meant offer; for it was wearying to sit in her 
solitary room, the prey of her own reflection, 
with nothing to distract her but, ever and anon, 
the cry of “ Watercreases,” in the street below, 
or the monotonous cry of the milkman. Hilton 
called for her himself, in his carriage, and people 
wondered whether this dark, handsome lady, 
who looked so sad, was the new actress, as they 
bowed their acknowledgments to the well- 
known manager. That Sunday’s dinner at the 
Bayswater Cottage was an event in Nathalie’s 
life, so peacefal and refined, it seemed that she 
bad found rest at last, and, as it were, a firm 
place for the sole of her foot, after battling with 
the sea of troubles. Two gentler, tenderer crea¬ 
tures than Jane and Harriet Hilton never 
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Irathed, their only fault, if fault it could be, was 
a devoted admiration of tbeir brother. They 
ibsotafiely worshipped him, and, although they 
wmiverse to theatres and operas as a rule, 
wesU nevertheless attend the first representa¬ 
lks of his new pieces with the most religious 
ngokrity, and pretend a great enthusiasm in 
Ik thing which they did not actually feel, sim- 
pf f because they knew it pleased him. As for 
old Mr. Hilton, he was fast losing all concern 
for the world and its belongings, and was cheer- 
folly awaiting for the close of his life when he 
might join his Mary in Heaven. A cloudy 
stormy life had his been, and great his struggles 
to keep his son at a decent school till he was 
well launched into the world; but now, poor soul, 
hs was very like that Barsillai, the Gileadite, 
and he might have well echoed the veteran’s 
mournful plaint: u I am this day fourscore 
years old, nod can I discern between good and 
tril? can thy servant taste what I eat and 
drink f can I hear any more the voices of sing¬ 
ing men and singing women?” His only wish 
vaa that he might die in his own city and be 
Med by his father and mother. Yet, when 
Lawrence Hilton’s well-earned success came to 
his ears, his fine old face would brighten, aud a 
gleam of fire would glisten in his eye, and he 
would pat his favourite son’s head, and say: 
“ Well done Larry, good boy. My heart is 
proud to hear this, good boy. And then the 
white bead would drop feebly, and he would 
rink into childishness again. 

This was the household that Nathalie was 
introduced to. What wonder that she felt at 
peace that quiet sabbath evening, and forgot her 
troubles? And when dinner was over, and 
Laurence ensconced in his favourite arm-chair, 
with his cigar, opposite the old man his father, 
Nathalie did not require much pressing, but 
went to the piano and played, with beautiful 
touch, the grand Pregkiera from “Moisl in 
Bgitto,” and after that sang, with devotional 
sweetness, simple hymns which brought the 
tears into the manager’s eyes; and crowned the 
whole by giving them “O Salotaris Hostia,” 
till the melody of her fine voice filled the room 
ss with waves of music, and rolled out far into 
the stillnesi of the night, whilst the passers-by 
•topped enchanted, ami drank in every note of 
the magnificent composition. And then came 
prayers; for Hilton’s was a religious household, 
and the family had an old-fashioned habit of 
ending each day by family prayer, no matter 
who the guests might be: so that it was com¬ 
monly said that stage celebrities heard prayers 
there who beard them in no place of worship; 
for your actor generally is not a man of deep 
religious impressions. To read prayers was 
Hetty’s tusk, and the dear woman gave her 
whole soul to the words—not to her mere words 
of form and ceremony—and who shall describe 
the influence they had over the poor wayfaring 
stranger who knelt there, and of the fearful 
struggle they caused ? ” Forgive us our tres¬ 

passes as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” What strange words were these, that con* 


vulsed the kneeling woman’s form with sobs, 
which seemed bursting from a broken heart! 

“ Ah! poor thing. I am afraid all is not 
right with her, Larry,” said the tender-hearted 
Hetty, when she had taken her departure. 

“ There is some great grief evidently pressing 
upon her mind, 1 can see that at a glance. I 
would that I could help her I” returned the 
manager; “ but it is a delicate thing, you see, 
Hetty dear, to inquire into circumstances of 
this sort. One thing 1 do know, and that is, a 
better actress never trod the boards; and I 
shan’t be surprised if she attracts immense 
houses.” 

At last came round the eventful night which 
was to witness Nathalie’s first appearance upon 
any stage; and it is useless to deny that she 
felt a choking, burning sensation in her throat, 
and a giddiness in her head, as she prepared for 
the trial. 

Many who peruse these pages will agree with 
me when 1 say that there can possibly be no 
greater trial to the nerves than to appear before 
a crowded assembly for the first time, the 
cynosure of every eye. It is certainly bad 
enough to preach the first sermon, or to make 
the maiden speech in the House, though in the 
former case the criticisms are not outspoken, 
only the gaze of the congregation fixed pitilessly 
curiously on the new preacher, too ready to find 
fault should occasion present itself; but on the 
stage those horrors are increased tenfold. There 
is the danger of forgetting one’s part, or break¬ 
ing down, and the dread of the storms of 
applause or hisses (both equally fatal) from the 
noisy gallery. Nothing can equal the stage- 
fright ; the unfortunate debutant loses, at the 
same time, all voice, nerve, and sight, and stares 
hopelessly for a few moments at the sea of up¬ 
turned faces. 

Nathalie’s fame seemed to have gone before 
her, and the Thespian that night, long ere it 
was her turn to go on, was crammed to excess. 
The regular pit-goers had sat through the roar¬ 
ing farce, u Margate Sands,” which preceded 
“ The Wife’s Trials,” and patiently waited for 
the new actress, and meanwhile regaled them¬ 
selves affably on oranges, and stout, and ginger- 
beer, as is the manner of those in the pit. 

And now came dropping into the stalls and 
boxes the upper ten—men from the dubs and 
dinner-parties—who had forsaken the whist- 
table entirely that night, to see u that new 
woman Hilton has got; wather a swell, they 
say!” and settled down, languidly, into their 
seats, and stroked their amber moustaches com¬ 
placently. Then ladies (late of course), in all 
the witchery of evening toilet and resplendent 
beauty, began to gleam amidst the sombre 
array of black-coated men, like gay parterres of 
flowers; and, last of all, the whole house rose 
as a Royal personage entered the State-box, and 
bowed, smiling, to the crowded assembly, and 
people whispered: 

“ How well the Prince is looking to-night!” 

One, two, three, and crash breaks out the 
orchestra into Auber’s most brilliant overture— 
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that to “ The Crown Diamonds”—a mad medley 
of delicious music, the echoes of which are 
borne to Nathalie’s ear as she tremblingly ad¬ 
justs her dress for the first scene, and receives 
Lawrence Hilton’s last injunctions to keep 
steady, and not think of the people at all-* 
just to fancy the story was her own, and 
throw all her spirit into it. A faint smile was 
Nathalie’s only response. She was beginning 
to feel the trials of her position; but she held 
up bravely, conscious that so much depended 
upon her. 

Softly the crash of the contending instru¬ 
ments has died away into a dreamy echo, and 
the conductor resumes his seat. 

“ Madame Brabazon!” shouts the call-boy; 
and, withastepshe knew not how, Nathalie found 
herself face to face with the mighty house, with 
every eye and every opera-glass in the vast 
assembly turned upon her. 

The first scene was to represent the happy 
married life of Sydney Delville (Algernon Mont- 
fort) and his deceived bride Kate Delville , the 
heroine of the play. There was nothing to call 
for much comment in this scene; but Nathalie, 
as she progressed, felt her powers coming back 
to her, and played the part of the fond, happy 
wife to perfection, ever at Sydney 9 s side, and 
keeping at bay the crowd of his fellow-officers; 
but her triumph was to come. 

The curtain fell on the first act, and people 
began to think that the new actress was not so 
good as Madame Vertot. Certainly the latter 
had more vivacity. 

“ Well done, Madame Brabazon!” said her 
fellow-actor—“ couldn’t have been better!” 

But the anxious manager, in a side-box, felt 
net very exultant as he read the feelings of the 
house. He would have liked a greater de¬ 
monstration of feeling than the few “ Bravos” 
which fell on his ears. 

Meanwhile, Nathalie had changed her dress 
into one of squalid poverty. She was supposed 
to be deserted by her treacherous husband and 
friends, and reduced to beg her bread. And 
now the triumph of her acting began. 

When the curtain rose on one of the prettiest 
scenes of the play—“a country village, la¬ 
bourers drinking”—the applause of the house 
was tremendous, and increased as Nathalie, in 
sorrow, with her infant in her arms, crawled 
forth to beg alms of the rustics. No need of 
paint, or cork-lines, to simulate the agony in 
that fine countenance; the very presence of 
woe itself was there; and the beautiful voice, 
so plaintive in its earnest petition, that the eyes 
of the tenderer part began to fill; and men felt 
a sort of choking sensation. The labourers (as 
stage-labourers always do) made a series of 
unmeaning noises amongst themselves, sup¬ 
posed to be significant of their desire for a song, 
and then Nathalie, sinking down on a rude 
bench, began the mournful song described be¬ 
fore: 

“ For the weary heart in Death there’s rest.” 

The effect was electrical: even before the last 


wild note had died away, a storm of applause 
burst from all sides of the house. The gallery 
was in extacies, and yelled “ hangcore /” at the 
top of their voice; and ladies clapped their 
little hands till their gloves were rent in frag¬ 
ments. 

Nathalie almost cowered before the storm of 
cheers, but recovered enough to sing one last 
stanza over again, to the frantic delight of the 
gallery, and more than one bouquet fell on the 
stage. 

“That will do,” thought Hilton; and he 
rushed into the green-room, and shook the new 
actress warmly by the hand. “ The song has 
done it all. My sisters have been crying no 
end,” he exclaimed. “1 hope you don’t feel 
fatigued. This is the last scene now, and then 
all will be over, and your success complete.” 

Meanwhile, the false Sydney is supposed to 
have married again, and, with his wife, is staying 
at a seaport-town over the honeymoon. The 
last scene was a miracle of the painter’s art, 
representing the beach crowded with idlers, the 
calm sea beyond, and the large hotel where 
Sydney is staying. Nathalie enters, dressed 
this time in mourning weeds, for the loss of her 
babe, and dragging her weary limbs along the 
stage, evidently in the last state of consump¬ 
tion ; and here her make-up was perfect—and 
the hollow cheeks and fiery eyes spoke of the 
destroyer; and the voice, weak and trembling, 
now craved but a bit of bread. She crawls 
up the hotel steps, and is face to face with her 
husband; and the wild shriek that rang through 
the house then made people shudder. With 
renewed strength at the sight of the loved one, 
she almost rises to her full height, and points 
to the shrinking woman at his side, ana asks 
him who it is that stands where she has the 
right to be. 

Sydney, of course, trembles and blanches, 
like all stage-villains; and replies, huskily: 
“ Ada, my love, leave me a moment. I know 
this woman,”, and advances to support the 
excited creature. 

Beautiful was the ray of pleasure and hope 
that spread over the dying wife’s face as she 
whispered: “Ah! now I am happy, Sydney, 
happy,” and, amid the deathlike stillness of the 
house, sobs from the audience were distinctly 
heard, and cambric handkerchiefs freely used. 

“ Sydney , who was that woman ?” 

“ Katie, forgive me!—O God, forgive me 1— 
that woman is my wife—and you 1 was never 
married to.” 

Nathalie, as she was about to rise, just cast 
her eyes up to the stalls, and there (could she 
be mistaken ? Ah, no! too painfully distinct) 
there was Grantleyl looking excessively un¬ 
comfortable ; and with him a beautiful girl, in 
white, who must be his wife. She felt that 
she was going to faint. Was it possible that 
Grantley did not recognize her ? 

With a mighty effort she recovered conscious¬ 
ness, and proceeded with the acting, while her 
heart felt like a stone within her. Little did the 
people who hung upon her every word and 
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|wtare know tbe secret of that impassioned 
display—one only in that crowded house; and 
he ns playing a part of his own, quietly and 

ikafoRj. 

“Did you ever see such fine acting?” said 
Eh to her husband, as they eat in their stall. 
*Dr woman does it all as if it were real. And 
I declare, Harry, she is looking up this way. 
Jrihe not magnificently beautiful ?” 

Grantley heard not a syllable of what was 
■aid. Too well he could see the vengeful eyes 
fixed upon him with that dreadful glare; too 
veil he knew the reason of all this acting. 
Everything seemed going against him. He 
most leave London at once, lest this vengeful 
woman find him out, and expose him in the 
midst of his day-dream, and break his wife’s 
heart. 

He felt excessively relieved when young Lord 
Sefton entered the box, followed by our friend 
Robson, who had, as he said, “tooled up 
from garrison to see the wonderful woman, you 
Vbow. Ah, and I declare and here’s Grantley I 
Bov d'ye do, old fellow ? Wish you all kind of 
! And how d'ye do, Mrs. Grantley ? House 
wry full, isn’t it?—enough to choke one. I 
«»n’t tee the fun, myself, of broiling by the 
lour in these places; so Sefton and I have had 
i quiet pool, and then turned in here. Fine 
voman, isn't she—splendid woman ?—and acts 
to the point, can assure you. I seem to think— 
aw—that I’ve seen her before: all fancy 1 sup¬ 
pose, and that sort of thing, you know. Look 
at her now! by Jove, I shouldn't care about 
being that fellow Delville; he seems to he 
getting it hot and strong. That's right, ma’am, 
warm him freely! Been long back, Mrs. Grant- 
ley?—hope to see you soon again atTurlminster. 
Dreadfully slow now there. Thanks, no—I 
haven’t been married yet, ’pon my word. I be¬ 
lieve nobody will have me; I’m too small. 
Ah, brava! that was well said. I hope the 
gentleman in the swellattire feels that. How 
dye’do, Lady Lufton ?'' 

Thus prattled the harmless, good-tempered 
little Ensign, and thought what a rise he would 
take out of the fellows at Turlminster by the 
recital of all this. 

Grantley sat moodily concealed in the shadow 
of the curtain, not daring to look at the stage, 
vhere the scene was fast coming to an end. 

Tbe injured wife’s dying curse was fast draw¬ 
ing to its climax, and the orchestra had com¬ 
menced the slow music to which Nathalie was 
to die, when an exclamation from Lord Sefton 
startled the inmates of the box. 

M I say, look there ! What can be the row, 
Robson ? Good God, the woman has fainted!” 

It was so. Overcome by the fatigue of the 
acting, and the shock from seeing Grantley, 
Nathalie had, just at the moment when Sefton 
spoke, sunk into a deathly swoon on the stage. 

Hilton saw the occurrence immediately, and 
dashed into the green-room for some water, 
with which he proceeded to lave the face and 
temples of the lifeless woman, whilst the au¬ 


dience were in a state of the utmost perplexity, 
really not knowing what to do; so they patiently 
waited, and broke up into little knots, and ad¬ 
mired the new actress's wonderful acting. The 
cnrtain fell, and the orchestra commenced 
“ God save the Queen!” But louder far than 
the instruments, and tbe crash of the drums, 
arose a mighty shout, that shook the building, 
for the new actress. 

“ Madame Brabazon! Madame Brabacon !” 
And the shouts got so frantic that the orchestra 
ceased, and Hilton came before the curtain and 
bowed. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, — I would willingly 
gratify you in presenting Madame Brabazon to you; 
but, unfortunately, she has not quite recovered from a 
fainting-fit. Let me return my sincerest thanks for 
the compliment you have paid her.” 

A little lull followed this speech ; then a voice 
cried, “ We'll wait till she’s all right—see her 
we must!” And the hurricane raged again 
more furiously. 

Hilton, on his return, found Nathalie perfectly 
conscious, but very pale and trembling. 

“ I am very sorry, but I am afraid that you 
must show yourself for a moment: they are 
frantic to see you. It will only be a moment. 
Lean on my arm. You feel better now, don’t 
you ? It was the heat, I suppose. * Hark! they 
will not be contented unless you appear!” 

“ Oh yes, I will go,” said Nathalie, " if I may 
rest on your arm. Thanks, I can manage it 
now.” And they went on before the curtain. 

“ Hurrah 1” Wilder rose the storm of cheers 
again, as Nathalie bowed repeatedly. 41 Hur¬ 
rah ! with three-times-three for the manager!” 

Charles Kean once said, “ The house rose at 
me as one man 1”—so might the actress have 
said this night, for the storm only died away 
when everyone's phvsical power of shouting was 
exhausted, and fitful shouts would break out 
ever and anon, till the house was empty once 
more. People lingered to talk of the wonder¬ 
ful actress as they went home. 

“ Poor creater!” said a motherly-looking 
woman, “ she roust 'ave ’ad a sight of trouble 
to look like that. Did you notice, Mrs. 'Arris, 
how her poor face was all lined, like ? I don’t 
believe as it was all hacting, myself. I never cried 
so much in all my born days—the poor lone 
thing and her little babby—and I arn’t certain 
that my man didn’t cry too: he was terrible 
and husky, I know, when he spoke about it!” 

“ My eyes, Bill, wasn’t she stunning as the 
dying wife ? though, mind you, I wouldn’t like 
to live with her—not by no means! She’s got 
something nasty in her eye when she looks like 
that!” 

When Nathalie reached her home that night, 
after escaping from the congratulations of the 
company and sufch as were favoured to enter 
the green-room (for Lawrence Hilton was firm 
in his r6le not to allow danglers of any kind 
behind the scenes, to annoy or disgust the ac¬ 
tresses), she felt as if the days of her life were 
over—a qickly, throbbing sensation seemed to 
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weigh down her head, and a weary languor to 
oppress her limbs; bat her brain was on fire 
with the idea of revenge; and the image of that 
pretty wife of Grantley’s was imprinted in cha¬ 
racters of flame before her eye. 

“ I wonder if he recognized me ?” she mased. 
“He looked happy enough. Let him have a 
care!” 


“SABBATA PANGO.” 

Golden Legend. 

High-poised in air the laverocks sing 
A welcome to the maiden Spring; 

Across the dim, brown moorland ring 

The Sabbath Bella 

They chime of hope and qniet days. 

Of clouds ensilvered by the rays 
Of summer son: sure winsome Fays 

Ring Sabbath Bells. 

It rained last night: fair dew-pearls light 
Gleam on great llertlia’s forehead bright. 

E’en as she listens to the flight 

Of Sabbath Bells. 

And, as they aro ringing. 

Sweet angels seem singing 
A tuneful hymn in measured cadence deep : 

That melody pealing 
My senses keeps stcaliug. 

And wraps my memory in a sad, sweet sleep. 

Ah I Sabbath Bells, whilst clearly ringing, 

Sad dreams of Eld ye sooth arc bringing, 

Whilst, keeping time, the brook is singing 

In yonder dell. 

In yonder dell the brooklet leaps 
To kiss the spot where Dearie sleeps: 

’Tis sad she cannot hear the talk 

Of Sabbath Bell9. 

Ring on, O Sabbath Bells 1 ’tis sweet 
To hear your echoes, though my feet 
Have strayed from virtue, and "twere meet 

To hear the knell 

Of ghastly death in that calm peal, 

Which haply may my pardon seal; 

While rest in my heart’s core I feel. 

Dear Sabbath Bells. 


“ Come, wearied, restye seem to chime ; 

“ Forget for aye your sin and crime; 

Repent ye, while there yet is time,” 

Sing Sabbath Bells. 


And when the shadows deepen o’er 
This weary life, amid the roar, 


How sweet to hear, nigh Heaven’s shore, 

Those Sabbath Bells! 

. r N.C, Onon. H. J. S. 


A STORMY NIGHT. 

BT ADA THEY ANION. 

I sit alone beside the hearth. 

And hear no voice of love or mirth. 

While the wind sweeps along the earth; 

Moans round the roof^ as one in p*i" — 
Knocks at the window, whirls the vane. 

And then dies off in gushing rain. 

Shadows flit o’er the floor so white. 

Betwixt the twilight and the night. 

Now vmgnely seen, now lost to sight. 

A blast swirls np the mountain's breast, 
While the dark pines against the west 
Clutch at the stars in wild unrest. 

The Spirit of the Storm awakes, 

And through the gloom his pathway takes; 
The chimneys roar; the barred door shakes. 

And now swift lightnings, thin and white. 
Set all the ebon heavens alight. 

While heads are curtained for the night. 

But if I slept I should but see. 

Vague faces wan with mystery. 

Whose scaled lips might not speak to me. 

And so I watch the troubled sky, 

And billows rising mountain-high. 

And have with them some sympathy. 


MINNIE. 

BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 

Oh, Minnie mine! Oh, Minnie mine! 

Sing unto me that sad old tune. 

When trees and fields seem half-divine 
Beneath the foil September moon. 

’Tis Jupiter, so large and bright. 

That shines within the southern sky— 

My star, that cheers me with his light 
Whene’er I would desponding sigh. 

The season of thy star is past, 

Warm Venus, with her golden Are; 

Whilst mine untempered beams doth cast, 

And ever bids my soul aspire. 

Yet, sing to me the quaint old tune— 

Sing, that my heart less fierce may beat: 
Beneath this holy harvest moon. 

The holy words of youth repeat. 

Like fairies stealing from their haunt! 

Let old, calm memories throng around ns : 
They will please thee, they will ease me, 

Aid quell the troubles that have bound ns. * 
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A! through the long hours of the wintry day the 
kwcfouda hung close above our heads, to pour 
vi£ more un s werv i ng aim their constant storm 
d afoot and snow—sometimes working in soft 
sknce, sometimes with impatient gusty breaths, 
bat always busily at work. Darkness brought 
no rest to these laborious warriors of the air, 
but only fiercer strife; the wild winds rose— 
noisy recru its , they howled beneath the eaves, 
or swept around the walls, like hungry wolves, 
aow here, now there, howling at opposite doors. 
Tfcm, through the anxious and wakeful night, 
the itorm went on. The household lay vexed 
by broken dreams, with changing fancies of lost 
children on solitary moors, of stage coaches 
hopelessly pverturned in drifted and pathless 
forges, or of icy cordage upon disabled vessels 
in Arctic seas ; until a softer warmth, as of 
sheltering snow-wreaths, lulled all into deeper 
rut till morning. 

And what a morning 1 The son, a young 

3 eror, sends in his glorious rays, like 
s, to rouse us for the inspection of his 
trophies. The baffled foe, retiring, has left far 
ind near the high-heaped spoils behind. The 
glittering plains own the new victor. Over all 
die level and wide-swept meadows, over all the 
drifted, spotless slopes, he is proclaimed undis¬ 
puted monarch. On the wooded hill-sides the 
startled shadows are in motion; they flee like 
young fawns, bounding upward and downward 
over rock and dell, as through the long, gleam¬ 
ing arches the king comes marching to his 
throne. Bnt shade yet lingers undisturbed in 
the valleys, mingled with timid smoke from 
household chimneys; blue as the smoke, a 
gausy haze is twined around the brow of every 
distant hill; and the same soft azure confuses 
the outlines of the nearer trees, to whose 
branches snowy wreaths are clinging, far up 
among the boughs, like strange new flowers. 
Everywhere the unstained surface glistens in 
the sunbeams. In the curves and wreaths of 
the drifts a blue tinge nestles. The fresh pure 
tky answers to it; every cloud has vanished, 
save one or two, which linger near the horizon, 
pardoned offenders, seeming far too innocent 
for mischief, although their dark and sullen 
brothers, banished ignominiously below the 
horizon’s verge, may be plotting nameless 
treachery there. The brook still flows visibly 
throogh the valley, and the rocks that check 
its coarse are all rounded with fleecy surfaces, 
till they seem like tranquil sheep drinking the 
shallow flood. 

The day is one of moderate cold, but clear 
and bracing; the air sparkles like the snow; 
everything seems dry and resonant, like the 
wood of a violin. All sounds are musical—the 
voices of children, the cooing of doves, the 
crowing of cocks, the chopping of wood, the 
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creaking of country vanes, the sweet jangle of 
team-bells. The snow has fallen under a cold 
temperature, and the flakes are perfectly crys¬ 
tallized ; every shrub we pass hears wreaths 
which glitter as gorgeously as the nebula in the 
constellation Perseus; but in another hour of 
sunshine every one of those fragile outlines will 
disappear, and the white surface glitter no longer 
with stars, but with star-dust. On such a day, 
the universe seems to hold but three pure tints 
—blue, white, and green. The loveliness of 
the universe seems simplified to its last extreme 
of refined delicacy. That sensation we poor 
mortals often have, of being just on the edge of 
infinite beauty, yet with always a lingering film 
between, never presses down more closely than 
on days like this. Everything seems perfectly 
prepared to satiate the soul with inexpressible 
felicity if we could only, by one infinitesimal step 
farther, reach the mood to dwell in it. 

Leaving behind us the snow-shovels of the 
street, we turn noiselessly toward the radiant 
margin of the sunlit woods. The loftier trees 
have already shaken the snow from their sum¬ 
mits, but it still clothes the lower ones with a 
white covering that looks solid as marble. Yet 
see how lightly it escapes 1—a slight gust shakes 
a single tree, there is a Staub-bach for a moment, 
and the branches stand free as in summer, a 
pyramid of green'amid the whiteness of the yet 
imprisoned wood. Each branch raises itself 
when emancipated, thus changing the whole 
outline of the growth; and the snow beneath 
is punctured with a thousand little depressions, 
where the petty avalanches have just buried 
themselves and disappeared. 

Looking back upon our track, it proves to be 
like all other human paths—straight in inten¬ 
tion, hut slightly devious in deed. We have 
gay companions on onr way, for a breeze over¬ 
takes us, and a hundred little simooms of drift 
whirl along beside us, and whelm in miniature 
burial whole caravans of dry leaves. Here, too, 
our track intersects with that of some previous 
passer; he has hut just gone on, judging by 
the freshness of the trail, and we can study his 
character and purposes. The large boots be¬ 
token a woodman or iceman; yet such a one 
would hardly have stepped so irresolutely where 
a little film of water has spread between the ice 
and snow and given a look of insecurity; and 
here again he has stopped to observe the wreaths 
on this pendent bough, and this snow-filled 
bird’s-nest. And there the footsteps of the 
lover of beauty turn abruptly to the road again, 
and he vanishes from us for ever. 

As we wander on through the wood, all the 
labyrinths of summer are buried beneath one 
white inviting pathway, and the pledge of per¬ 
fect loneliness is given by the unbroken sur¬ 
face of the all-revealing snow. There appears 
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nothing living except a downy woodpecker, 
whirling round and round upon a young beech- 
stem, and a few sparrows, plump with grass- 
seed, and hurrying with jerking flight down the 
sunny glade. But the trees furnish society 
enough. What a congress of ermined kings is 
this circle of hawthorns, which stand, white in 
their soft raiment, around the dais of this wood¬ 
land pond! Are they held here, like the sove¬ 
reigns in the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, till 
ome mortal breaks their spell? What sage 
counsels must he theirs, as they nod their 
weary heads, and whisper ghostly memories 
and old men’s tales to each other, while the red 
leaves dance on the snowy sward below, or a 
fox or squirrel steals hurriedly through the 
wild and wintry night! Here and there is some 
discrowned Lear, who has thrown off his regal 
mantle, and stands in faded russet, misplaced 
among the monarchs. 

The shadows thrown by the trees upon the 
snow are blue and soft, sharply defined, and so 
contrasted with the gleaming white as to appear 
narrower than the boughs which cast them. 
There is something subtle and fantastic about 
these shadows. Here is a leafless larch-sapling, 
eight feet high. The image of the lower boughs 
is traced upon the snow, distinct and firm as 
cordage, while the higher ones grow dimmer by 
fine gradations, until the slender topmost twig 
is blurred and almost effaced. But the denser 
upper spire of the young spruce by its side 
throws almost as distinct a shadow as its base, 
and the whole figure looks of,a more solid tex¬ 
ture, m if you could feel it' with your hand. 
More beautiful than either is the fine image of 
this baby birch: each delicate spray droops 
above as delicate a copy, and here and there the 
shadow and the substance kiss and frolic with 
each other in the downy snow. 

The larger larches have a different plaything: 
on the bare branches, thickly studded with buds, 
cling airily the small light cones of last year’s 
growth, each crowned with a little ball of soft 
snow, four times taller than itself—save where 
some have drooped sideways—so that each car¬ 
ries, poor weary Atlas, a sphere upon its back. 
Thus the coy creatures play cup and ball, and 
one has lost its plaything yonder, as the branch 
slightly stirs, and the whole vanishes in a whirl 
of snow. Meanwhile a fragment of low arbor- 
vitse hedge, poor out-post of a neighbouring 
plantation, is so covered and packed with solid 
drift, inside and out, that it seems as if no power 
of sunshine could ever steal in among its twigs 
and disentangle it. 

In winter each separate object interests us; 
in summer, the mass. Natural beauty in win¬ 
ter is a poor man’s luxury, infinitely enhanced 
in quality by the diminution in quantity. Win¬ 
ter, with fewer and simpler methods, yet seems 
to give all her works a finish even more deli¬ 
cate than that of summer, working, as Emerson 
says of our English agriculture, with a pencil 
instead of a plough. Or rather, the plough¬ 
share is but concealed; since a pithy old 


preacher has said that “ the frost is God’s 
plough, which He drives through every inch of 
ground in the world, opening each clod, and 
pulverising the whole.” 

Coming out upon a hill-side, more exposed 
to the direct fury of the sleet, we find Nature 
wearing a wilder look. Every white-birch 
clump around us is bent divergingly to the 
ground, each white form prostrated in mute 
despair upon the whiter bank. The bare, 
writhing branches of yonder sombre oak-grove 
are steeped in snow, and in the misty air they 
look so remote and foreign that there is not a 
wild creature of the Norse mythology who 
might not stalk from beneath their haunted 
branches. Buried races, Teuton and Citnbri, 
might tramp solemnly forth from those weird 
arcades. The soft pines on this nearer knoll 
seem separated from them by ages and gene¬ 
rations. On the farther hills spread woods of 
smaller growth, like forests of spun glass, 
jewellery by the acre provided for this coronation 
of winter. We descend a steep bank, little pel¬ 
lets of snow rolling hastily beside us, and 
leaving enamelled furrows behind. Entering 
the sheltered and sunny glade, we are assailed by a 
sudden warmth whose languor is almost oppres¬ 
sive. Wherever the sun strikes upon the 
pines, there is a household gleam which 
gives a more vivid sensation than the diffused 
brilliancy of summer. The sunbeams maintain 
a thousand secondary fires in the reflection of 
light from every tree and stalk, for the preser¬ 
vation of animal life and the ultimate melting 
of these accumulated drifts. Around each 
trunk or stone the snow has melted and fallen 
back. It is a singular fact, established beyond 
doubt by science, that the snow is absolutely 
less influenced by the direct rays of the sun 
than by these reflections. M If a blackened 
card is placed upon the snow or ice, in the sun¬ 
shine, the frozen mass underneath it will be 
gradually thawed, while that by which it is 
surrounded, though exposed to the full power 
of solar heat, is but little disturbed. If, how¬ 
ever, we reflect the sun’s rays from a metal sur¬ 
face, an exactly contrary result takes place: the 
uncovered parts are the first to melt, and the 
blackened card stands high above the surround¬ 
ing portion.” Look round upon the low-lying 
meadows, and you will see emerging through 
the white surface a thousand stalks of grass, 
sedge, the common butter-bur, autumnal hawk- 
bit, plantain, and meadow-saxifrage—an allied 
army, keeping up a perpetual voUey of innu¬ 
merable rays upon the yielding snow. 

It is their last dying service. We misplace 
our tenderness in winter, and look with pity 
upon the leafless trees. But there is no tragedy 
in the trees : each is not dead, but sleepeth ; 
and each bears a future summer of buds safe 
nestled on its bosom, as a mother reposes with 
her baby at her breast. The same security of 
life pervades every woody shrub: the alder and 
the birch have their catkins all ready for tfye 
first day of spring. 
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Winter is no snob solid bar between season and 
season as we fancy, but only a slight check and 
intern) puon: one may at any time produce 
these March blossoms by bringing the buds in¬ 
to the warm house; and the petals of the may- 
flower sometimes show their pink and white 
edges in autnran. But every grass blade and 
flower stalk is a mausoleum of vanished sum¬ 
mer, itself crumbling to dust, never to rise 
again. Each child of June, scarce distinguish¬ 
able in December against the background of 
moss and rocks and bushes, is brought into 
inal prominence in January by the white 
soow which embeds it. The delicate flakes 
collapse and fall back around it, but they retain 
their inexorable hold. Thus delicate is the ac¬ 
tion of Nature—a Anger of air, aud a grasp of 
iron. We pas6 an old red foundry, banked in 
with snow, and its low eaves draped with 
icicles, and come to the brook which turns its 
resounding wheel. The musical motion of the 
water seems almost unnatural amidst the gene¬ 
ral stillness: brooks, like men, must keep 
themselves warm by exercise. The overhang- 
iag rushes and alder-sprays, weary of winter's 
sameness, have made for themselves playthings 
—each dangling a crystal knob of ice, which 
sways gently in the water and gleams ruddy 
in the sunlight. As we approach the foaming 
cascade, the toys become larger and more glit¬ 
tering, movable stalactites, which the water 
tosses merrily upon their flexible stems. The 
torrent pours down beneath an enamelled mask 
of ice, wreathed and convoluted like a brain, 
and sparkling with gorgeous glow. Tremulous 
motions and glimmerings go through the trans¬ 
lucent veil, as if it throbbed with the throbbing 
wave beneath. It holds in its mazes stray bits 
of colour—scarlet berries, evergreen sprigs, and 
sprays of yellow willow; glittering necklaces 
and wreaths and tiaras of brilliant ice-work 
ding and trail around its edges, and no regal 
palace shines with such carcanets of jewels as 
this winter ball-room of the dancing drops. 

Above, the brook becomes a smooth black 
canal, between two steep white banks; and the 
glassy water seems momentarily stiffening into 
the solider blackness of ice. Here and there 
thin films are already formed over it, and are 
being constantly broken apart by the treacherous 
current; a flake a foot square is jerked away 
and goes sliding beneath the slight transparent 
surface till it reappears below. The same thing, 
on a larger scale, helps to form the mighty ice¬ 
pack of the northern seas. Nothing except ice 
is capable of combining, on the largest scale, 
bulk with mobility, and this imparts a dignity 
to its motions even on the smallest scale. I do 
not believe that anything in Behring's Straits 
coaid impress me with a grander sense of deso¬ 
lation or of power than when in boyhood I 
watched the ice break up in the winding chan¬ 
nel of the Severn. 

Anddit bo much that seems like death, let us 
tan and study the life. There is much more 
to be seen in winter than most of us have 
em noticed. Though the pond beneath oar 


feet keeps its stores of life chiefly below its level 
platform, yet the scattered tracks of the water- 
rat beside the banks, of meadow mice around 
the haystacks, of squirrels under the trees, of 
rabbits and partridges in the wood, show the 
warm life that is heating unseen, beneath fur or 
feathers,close beside us; thejays scream in the 
wood, the robin contrasts with the snow his 
still ruddy breast. The weird and impenetrable 
crows, most talkative of birds and most uncom¬ 
municative, their very food at this season a mys¬ 
tery, are almost as numerous now as in sum¬ 
mer. They always seem like some race of 
banished goblins, doing penance for some pri¬ 
meval and inscrutable transgression; and if any 
bird have a history, it is they. In the Spanish 
version of the tradition of King Arthur it is 
said that he fled from the weeping queens and 
the island valley of Avilion in the form of a 
crow ; and hence it is said in “ Don Quixote ” 
that no Englishman will ever kill one. 

The traces of the insects in the winter are 
prophetic—from the delicate cocoon of some 
infinitesimal feathery thing which hangs upon 
the dry calyx of a weed, to the brown-paper 
parcel which hides in peasant garb the beauty 
of some painted moth. But the hints of birds 
are retrospective. In each tree of this pasture, 
the very pasture where last spring we looked 
for nests, and found them not among the deceit¬ 
ful foliage, the fragile domiciles now stand re¬ 
vealed. But where are the birds that filled 
them ? N Could the airy creatures nurtured in 
those nests have left permanently traced upon 
the air behind them their own bright summer 
flight, the whole atmosphere would be filled 
with interlacing lines and curves of gorgeous 
colouring, the centre of all being this forsaken 
bird's-nest filled with snow. 

Among the many birds which winter here, 
and the many insects which are called forth by 
a few days' thaw, not a few must die of cold, or 
of fatigue amid the storms. Yet how few 
traces one sees of this mortality ! Provision is 
made for it. Yonder a dead wasp has fallen on 
the snow, and the warmth of its body, or its 
power of reflecting a few small rays of light, 
is melting its little grave beneath it. With 
what a cleanly purity does Nature strive to 
withdraw all unsightly objects into her ceme¬ 
tery ! Their own weight and lingering warmth 
take them through air or water, snow or ice, to 
the level of the earth; and there with spring 
comes an army of burying-insects, Necrophagi , 
in a livery of bronze and black, to dig a grave 
beneath every one, and not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without knowledge. The tiny re¬ 
mains thus disappear from the surface, and the 
dry leaves are soon spread above these Children 
in the Wood. 

Thus varied and benignant are the aspects of 
winter on sunny days. But it is impossible to 
claim this weather as the only type of our winter 
climate. There occasionally come days which, 
though perfectly*still and serene, suggest more 
terror than any tempest—terrible, clear, glaring 
days of pitiless cold — when the sun seems power 
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less, or only a brighter moon, when the windows 
remain ground-glass at high noontide, and when, 
on going out of doors, one is dazzled by the 
brightness, and fancies for a moment tnat it 
cannot be so cold as has been reported, but 
presently discovers that the severity is only 
more deadly for being so still. Exercise on 
such days seems to produce no warmth; one’s 
limbs appear ready to break on any sudden 
motion, like icy boughs. Stage-drivers and 
draymen are transformed to mere human bun¬ 
dles of capes and coats; the patient oxen are 
frost-covered; the horse that goes trotting by 
waves a wreath of steam from his head. On 
such days life becomes a battle to all house¬ 
holders, the ordinary apparatus for defence is 
insufficient, and the price of caloric is continual 
vigilance. In innumerable armies the frost 
besieges the portal, creeps in beneath it and 
above it, and on every latch and key-handle 
lodges an advanced guard of white rime. Leave 
the door ajar never so slightly, and a chill 
creeps in cat-like; we are conscious by the 
warmest fireside of the near vicinity of cold — 
its fingers are feeling after us, and even if they 
do not clutch us, we know that they are there. 
The sensations of such days almost make us 
associate their clearness and whiteness with 
something malignant and evil. Charles Lamb 
asserts of snow, “ It glares too much for ati 
innocent colour, methinks.” Why does popu¬ 
lar mythology associate the infernal regions 
with a high temperature instead of a low one ? 
El Aishi, the Arab writer, says of the bleak wind 
of the desert (so writes Richardson, the African 
traveller): “The north wind blows with an 
intensity equalling the cold of hell; language 
fails me to describe its rigorous temperature.” 
Some have thought that there is a similar allu¬ 
sion in the phrase, “ weeping and gnashing of 
teeth ” — the teeth chattering from frost. 
Milton also enumerates cold as one of the tor¬ 
ments of the lost: 

“ O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp 

and one may sup full of horrors on the exceed¬ 
ingly cold collation provided for the next world 
by tbe Norse Edda. 

Snow, indeed, actually nourishes animal life. 
It holds in its bosom numerous animalcules : 
you may have a glass of water, perfectly free 
from infusoria , which yet, after your dissolving 
in it a handful of snow, will show itself full of 
microscopic creatureB, shrimp-like and swift; 
and the famous red snow of the Arctic regions 
is only an exhibition of the same property. It 
has sometimes been fancied that persons buried j 
under the snow have received sustenance ' 
through the pores of the skin, like reptiles em¬ 
bedded in rock. Elizabeth Woodcock lived 
eight days beneath a snow-drift, in 1799, with¬ 
out eating a morsel; and a Swiss family were 
buried beneath an avalanche in a manger, for 
five months, in 1755, with no food but a trifling 
store of chestnuts and a small daily supply of 
milk from a goat which was buried with them. 


In neither case was there extreme suffering 
, from cold, and it is unquestionable that the in¬ 
terior of a drift is far warmer than the surface. 

. On the 23rd of December, I860, at 9 p.m., I 
was surprised to observe drops falling from the 
under side of a heavy bank of snow at the 
eaves, at a distance from any chimney, while 
the mercury on the same side was only fifteen 
degrees above zero, not having indeed risen 
above the point of freezing during tbe whole 
day. 

Dr. Kane pays ample tribute to these kindly 
properties:—“ Few of us at home can recognise 
the protecting value of this warm coverlet of 
snow. No eider-down in the cradle of an 
infant is tucked in more kindly than the sleep¬ 
ing dress of winter about this feeble flower-life. 
The first warm snows of August and September, 
falling on a thickly pleached carpet of grasses, 
heaths, and willows, enshrine the flowery 
growths which nestle round them in a non¬ 
conducting air-chamber; and as each successive 
snow increases the thickness of the cover, we 
have, before the intense cold of winter sets in, a 
light cellular bed covered by drift, six, eight, or 
ten feet deep, in which the plant retains its 

vitality.I have found in mi dwinter, in 

this high latitude of 78° 50', the surface so 
nearly moist as to be friable to the touch ; 
and upon the ice-floes, commencing with 
a surface temperature of —30°, I found at 
two feet deep a temperature of —8°, at 
four feet + 2°, and at eight feet + 26°. . 

. . The glacier which we became so familiar 
with afterwards at Etah yields an uninterrupted 
stream throughout the year.” And he afterwards 
shows that even the varying texture ^and quality of 
the snow deposited during the earl er and later 
portions of the Arctic winter have their special 
adaptations to the welfare of the vegetation 
they protect. 

The process of crystallization seems a micro¬ 
cosm of the universe. Radiata, mollusca, 
feathers, flowers, ferns, mosses, palms, pines, 
grain-fields, leaves of cedar, chestnut, elm, 
acanthus—these and multitudes of other objects 
are figured on your frosty window; on sixteen 
different panes I have counted sixteen patterns 
strikingly distinct, and it appeared like a show¬ 
case for the globe. Wbat can seem remoter 
relatives than the star, the star-fish, the star- 
flower, and the starry snow-flake which clings 
perchance to your sleeve? — yet some phi¬ 
losophers hold that one day their law of ex- 
| istance will be found precisely the same. The 
connection with the primeval star, especially, 
seems far and iaifeiful enough; but there are yet 
unexplored affinities between light and crystal¬ 
lization : some crystals have a tendency to grow 
toward the light, and others develop electricity 
and give out flashes of light during their forma¬ 
tion. Slight foundations for scientific fancies, 
indeed; but slight is all our knowledge. 

More than a hundred different figures of 
snow-flakes, all regular and kaleidoscopic, have 
been drawn by Scoresby, Lowe, and Glaisher, 
and may be found pictured in the encyclopaedias 
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and elsewhere, ranging from the simplest stellar 
shapes to the most complicated ramifications. 
Professor Tyndall, in his delightful book on 
"The Glaciers of the Alps,” gives drawings of 
a few of these snow-blossoms, which he watched 
felling for hoars, the whole air being filled with 
them, and drifts of several inches being accu¬ 
mulated while he watched. "Let us imagine 
the eye gifted with microscopic power sufficient 
to enable it to see the molecules which composed 
these starry crystals; to observe the solid nucleus 
formed and floating in the air; to see it drawing 
towards it its allied atoms, and these arranging 
themselves as if they moved to music, and 
ended with rendering that music concrete.” 
Thus do the Alpine winds, like Orpheus, build 
their walls by harmony. 

Snow-flakes have been also found in the form 
of regular hexagons and other plane figures, as 
well m in cylinders and spheres. As a general 
role, the intenser the cold the more perfect the 
formation, and the most perfect specimens are 
Arctic or Alpine in their locality. In this 
dimate the snow seldom falls when the mercury 
is much below zero; but the slightest atmo¬ 
spheric changes may alter the whole condition 
of the deposit, and decide whether it shall be a 
flue powder which can sift through wherever 
dost can, or descend in large woolly masses, 
tossed like monthfuls to the hungry earth. 

Intemsting observations have been made on 
the relations between ice and snow. The dif¬ 
ference seems to lie only in the more or less 
compacted arrangement of the frozen particles. 
Water and air, each being transparent when 
separate, become opaque when intimately min- 
the reason being that the inequalities of 
refraction break up and scatter every ray of 
light. Thus, clouds cast a shadow; so does 
steam; so does foam: and the same elements 
take a still denser texture when combined as 
snow. Every snow-flake is permeated with 
minute airy chambers, among which the light 
is bewildered and lost; while from perfectly 
hard and transparent ice every trace of air dis¬ 
appears, and the transmission of light is un¬ 
broken. Yet that same ice becomes white and 
opaque when pulverized, its fragments being 
then intermingled with air again—just as colour¬ 
less glass may be crushed into white powder. 
On the other hand. Professor Tyndall has con¬ 
verted slabs of snow to ice by regular pressure, 
and has shown that every Alpine glacier begins 
as a snow-drift at its summit, and ends in a 
transparent ice-cavern below. " The blue blocks 
which span the sources of the Arveiron were 
once powdery snow upon the slopes of the Col 
du G&nt.” 

The varied and wonderful shapes assumed by 
snow and ice have been best portrayed, perhaps, 
by Dr. Kane in his two works; but their re¬ 
sources of colour have been so explored by no 
one as by this same favoured Professor Tyndall, 
among bis Alps. It appears that the tints 
which in temperate regions are seen feebly and 
nrrta'rmallv in hollows or angles of fresh drifts, 
become brim*** and constant above the line of 


perpetual snow, and the higher the altitude the 
more lustrous the display. When a staff was 
struck into the new-fallen drift, the hollow 
seemed instantly to fill with a soft blue liquid, 
while the snow adhering to the staff took a 
complementary colour of pinkish yellow, and 
on moving it up and down it was hard to resist 
the impression that a pink flame was rising and 
sinking in the hole. The little natural furrows 
in the drifts appeared faintly blue; the ridges 
were gray, while the parts most exposed to view 
seemed least illuminated, and as if a light brown 
dust had been sprinkled over them. The 
fresher the snow, the more marked the colours, 
and it made no difference whether the sky were 
cloudless or foggy. Thus was every white peak 
decked upon its brow with this tiara of ineffable 
beauty. 

The greatest storm recorded in England, I 
believe, is that of 1814, in which for forty- 
eight hours the snow fell so furiously that drifts 
of sixteen, twenty, and even twenty-four feet 
were recorded in various places. An inch an 
hour is thought to be the average rate of de¬ 
posit, though four inches are said to have fallen 
during the severe storm of January 3rd, 185q. 
When thus intensified, the “ beautiful meteor 
of the snow” begins to give a sensation of some- 
tiling formidable; and when the mercury sud¬ 
denly falls meanwhile, and the wind rises, there 
are sometimes suggestions of such terror in a 
snowstorm as no summer thunders can rival. 
The brief and singular transatlantic tem¬ 
pest of February 7, 1861, was a thing to be 
forever remembered by those who saw it. 
The sky suddenly appeared to open and let 
down whole solid snow-banks at once, which 
were caught and torn to pieces by the ravenous 
winds, and the traveller was instantaneously en¬ 
veloped in a whirling mass far denser than any 
fog: it was a tornado with snow stirred into it. 
Standing in the middle of the road, with houses 
close on every side, one could see absolutely 
nothing in any direction, one could hear no 
sound but the storm. Every landmark va¬ 
nished, and it was no more possible to guess the 
points of the compass than in mid-ocean. It 
was easy to conceive of being bewildered and 
overwhelmed within a rod of one’s own door. 
The tempest lasted only an hodr; but if it had 
lasted a week, we should have had such a storm 
as occurred on the steppes of Kirgheez in Si¬ 
beria, in 1827, destroying two hundred and 
eighty thousand five hundred horses, thirty 
thousand four hundred cattle, a million sheep, 
and ten thousand camels—or as “ the thirteen 
drifty days,” in 1620, which killed nine-tenths 
of all the sheep in the South of Scotland. On 
Eskdale Moor, out of twentv thousand only 
forty-five were left alive, and the shepherds 
everywhere built up huge semicircular walls of 
the dead creatures, to afford shelter to the liv¬ 
ing, till the gale should end. But the most re¬ 
markable narrative of a snow-storm which I 
have ever seen was that written by James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in record of one 
which took place January 24th, 1790. 
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James Hogg at ibis time belonged to a sort 
of literary society of young shepherds, and bad ! 
set out, the day previous, to walk twenty miles 
over the bills to the place of meeting; but so 
formidable was the look of the sky that he felt 
anxious for bis sheep, and finally turned back 
again. There was at that time only a slight fall 
of snow, in thia flakes, which seemed uncertain 
whether to go up or down: the hills were co¬ 
vered with deep folds of frost-fog, and in the 
valleys the same fog seemed dark, dense, and, 
as it were, crushed together. An old shepherd, 
predicting a storm, bade him watch for a sudden 
opening through this fog, and expect a wind 
from that quaiter; yet, when he 6&w such an 
opening suddenly form at midnight (having then 
reached his own home) he thought it all a delu¬ 
sion, as the weather had grown milder and a 
thaw seemed setting in. He therefore went to 
bed, and felt no more anxiety for his sheep; yet 
he lay awake in spite of himself, and at two 
o’clock he heard the storm begin. It smote the 
bouse suddenly, like a great peal of thunder— 
something utterly unlike any storm he had ever 
before heard. On his rising, and thrusting his 
bare arm through a hole in the roof, it seemed 
precisely as if he had thrust it into a snow¬ 
bank, so densely was the air Ailed with falling 
and driving particles. He lay still for an hour, 
while the house rocked with the tempest, hoping 
it might prove only a hurricane ; but as there 
was no abatement, he wakened his companion- 
shepherd, telling him it was “ come on such a 
nignt or morning as never blew from the 
heavens. The other at once arose, and, open¬ 
ing the door of the shed where they slept, found 
a drift as high as the farmhouse already heaped 
between them and its walls, a distance of only 
fourteen yards. He floundered through, Hogg 
soon following, and, finding all the family up, 
they agreed that they roust reach the sheep as 
soon as possible, especially eight hundred ewes 
that were in one lot together, at the farthest 
end of the farm. So, after family prayers and 
breakfast, four of them stuffed their pockets 
with bread and cheese, sewed their plaids about 
them, tied down their hats, and, taking each his 
staff, set out ou their tremendous undertaking, 
two hours before day. 

Day dawned • before they got three hundred 
yards from the house. They could not see each 
other, and kept together with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. They had to make paths with their 
staves, rolled themselves over drifts otherwise 
impassable, and every three or four minutes 
had to hold their heads down between their 
knees to recover breath. They went in single 
file, taking the lead by turns. The master soon 
gave out and was speechless and semi-conscious 
for more than an hour, though he afterwards 
recovered and held out with the rest. Two of 
them lost their head-gear, and Hogg himself fell 
over a high precipice, but they reached the flock 
at half-past ten. They found the ewes huddled 


together in a dense body, under ten feet of 
snow—packed so closely, that, to the amaze¬ 
ment of the shepherds, when they had extri¬ 
cated the first, the whole flock walked out one 
after another, in a body, thiough the hole. 
How they got them home it is almost impos¬ 
sible to tell. It was now noon, and they some¬ 
times could see through the storm for twenty 
yard8, but they had only one momentary 
glimpse of the hills through all that terrible day. 
Yet Hogg persisted in going by himself after¬ 
wards to rescue some flocks of his own, barely 
escaping with life from the expedition; his eyes 
were sealed up with the storm, and he crossed a 
formidable torrent, without knowing it, on a 
wreath of snow. Two of the others lost them 
selves in a deep valley, and would have perished 
hut for being accidentally heard by a neigh¬ 
bouring shepherd, who guided them home, 
where the female portion of the family had 
abandoned all hope of ever seeing them again. 

The next day was clear, with a cold wind, 
and they set forth again at daybreak to seek the 
remainder of the flock. The face of the country 
was perfectly transformed: not a hill was the 
same, not a brook or lake could be recognized. 
Deep glens were filled in with snow, covering 
the very tops of the trees; and over a hundred 
acres of ground, under an average depth of six 
or eight feet, they were to look for four or five 
hundred sheep. The attempt would hqye been 
hopeless but for a dog that accompanied them. 
Seeing their perplexity, he began sniffing about, 
and presently scratching in the snow at a cer¬ 
tain point, and then looking round at his mas¬ 
ter. Digging at this spot they found a sheep 
beneath: and so the dog led them all-day, 
bounding eagerly from one place to another— 
much faster than they could dig the creatures 
out, so that he sometimes had twenty or thirty 
holes marked beforehand. In this way, within 
a week, they got out every sheep on the farm 
except four, these last being buried under a 
mountain of snow fifty feet deep, on the top of 
which the dog had marked their places again 
and again. In every case the sheep proved to 
be alive and warm, though half-suffocated. 
On being taken out they usually bounded away 
swiftly, and then fell helplessly in a few mo¬ 
ments, overcome by the change of atmosphere; 
some then died almost instantly, and others 
were carried home and with difficulty preserved, 
.only about sixty being lost in all. Marvellous 
to tell, the country-people unanimously agreed 
afterwards to refer the whole terrific storm to 
some secret incantations of poor Hogg’s literary 
society aforesaid: it was generally maintained 
that a club of young dare-devils had raised the 
Fiend himself among them in the likeness of a 
black dog, the night preceding the storm, and 
the young students actually did not dare to 
show themselves at fairs or at markets for a 
year afterwards. 
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DR. HUBER'S NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 

BY S. ANNIE FROST. 


It was New Year’s Day in York, and the year 
was coining in with tears and sighs. Half- 
melted snow ground into the mbst unapproach¬ 
able mud-covered streets and pavements; the 
rain fell in a fine, disconsolate drizzle; and the 
wind gave faint puffs, as if utterly discouraged 
it the prospect of getting up a good hearty 
blow. It was chilly and cheerless, misty and* 
muddy damp and dismal; but Dr. Huber, 
after a long look from his window, said, de¬ 
cidedly : 

“ Horrid weather! but I must go out!” And, 
having arrived at this conclusion, out be went. 

Now, the doctor, as he strode manfully down 
the street, under the shelter of a big cotton 
umbrella, did not look like a man to be scared 
by the weather. First, there was a tall, strong, 
well-knit, and finely developed figure to resist 
the elements, and the face was one that showed 
battle with fiercer foes than wind or rain. The 
strong, clearly-cut features, the firmly-set mouth, I 
large dark eyes, broad forehead, and well-poised 
head carried resolution and courage in every ! 
hoe and expression. There was no shrinking 
now in face or figure as he walked rapidly for¬ 
ward, yet there was a sadness in his eyes, a 
curve of past pain about his lips, that said, 
plainly as words, “ 1 have inet trouble hand to 
handwhile the erect head and fearless car¬ 
riage as plainly spoke, "And conquered it!*' 

And while the doctor rapidly marches on, I 
will tell you bis life and victory. 

Years before the New Year’s Day upon which 
my 6tory commences, Albert Huber was a 
dandified boy of seventeen, heir-apparent to 
a large fortune, the hope of a proud father, and 
the idol of a tender mother. Luxury had sur¬ 
rounded him from his very birth; every talent 
bad been developed with loving care, every | 
sorrow set far from him, every wish gratified, ( 
and every hope cherished and encouraged. 

He was but a boy, just nineteen, when he ; 
announced his determination to become a doctor 
and marry Kate Reynolds, a belle in short * 
frocks. Both projects met with approval. Miss \ 
Reynolds was an heiress, and likely to become a i 
beauty when she emerged from school, and a | 
doctor’s profession was one quite suited to the 
position of a gentleman. So, Albert was en- j 
couraged in his plans. I 

Of course every facility that wealth could > 
offer the young student was at his command, ' 
and having found now a task that met his intel- i 
lectu&l capacities and kept them fully occupied, 
the foppish boy astonished all his friends 
by becoming a close, earnest student. As he 
plunged deeper and deeper into the fields of i 
itady opened to him, the youth grew to love | 
hit chosen profession with an engrossing fervour. > 


Having no need to practise for pay, he chose to 
follow out abstruse fields of experiment, to work 
out knotty problems of cause and effect, and as 
the field before him pointed to newer discove¬ 
ries and still greater difficulties, he followed the 
hint, and went abroad to search in Germany 
and France for more light and brighter examples 
than lay within his reach. He was twenty-five 
years old before he returned home, to wait for 
patients, and woo Miss Reynolds, 
j Obedient to the hints given her by anxious 
• relatives, this young lady had waited nis return 
| before giving any of her numerous suitors a 
! hope. She possessed beauty, a winning, gracious 
I manner, many accomplishments, wealth to adorn 
j every charm, and a heart cold as marble, a cool 
! calculating brain, and a coquette’s most alluring 
attractions. 

Strong and earnest, tiue and manly, the 
doctor was no longer a foppish boy, but a 
handsome, accomplished man. Young as he 
was, his name already stood high in his pro¬ 
fession, while Science owed him the debt of a 
pamphlet which was making a stir in literary 
and scientific circles. Altogether, Miss Reynolds 
decided, a prize worth winning, and bent her 
energies to the task. 

At first the young man was dazzled and 
astonished at the change in his old playmate. 
From a pretty girl of fifteen she had become a 
magnificent beauty, willing yet to smile upon 
her old adorer, and admit him to the charmed 
circle of her friendship. How she won him 
from admiration to passionate love was her 
secret! Certain it is that he believed her pure 
[ and true, her love all his own, and laid at her 
feet the worship of his strong, tender heart. 

Ilis mother died, and he turned for comfort 
to his promised wife, listening entranced to her 
low, sweet tones of sympathy; drinking with 
his heart her gentle words of hope and implied 
promises of a love to more than fill the void in 
nis life. A second blow followed, and his 
father too was carried to his last home. Again, 
for one short week, he drew comfort from his 
betrothed, then woke from his dream of hope to 
find himself a beggar. The fortune he had 
hoped to call his own was swept away in a mad 
speculation, his father’s last investment; and 
when he sought comfort where he had been 
wont to find it, it was to meet catting words of 
scorn, to find his prospects sneered at, his hopes 
blasted, his love thrust coldly back upon him. 
Words of reproach for tones of love, bitter 
scorn to answer the hopes of a new fortune, 
cold incredulity to meet his promises of better 
days, drove him maddened from his betrothed, 
a very demon of outraged love and revengeful 
bitterness. 
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It were a bitter record to tell of the months 
that followed this final blow. Talent wasted, 
energy misapplied, temptation unresisted, and 
evil courted. The strong, nervous energy be¬ 
gan to fail before the demon of drink; the 
cool calculating brain, turned from science to 
gambler’s devices, grew heated and unreliable. 
Nights of wild rioting were followed by days of 
sick despair, and the life which had begun 
under every smiling hope and promise of suc¬ 
cess seemed about to end in the drunkard’s 
grave or the euicide’s coffin. 

It was a sneer that turned the scale. An old 
friend (one still revelling in Fortune’s smiles) 
said, in the hearing of the wretched man, 
"Poor fool! weak and unstable! I always 
thought his boasted strength and talent needed 
pampering to bring them to perfection. Well, 
he will be no great loss either to the profession 
or society.” 

Was this true ? Was this the end of am¬ 
bitious dreams of youth, of the glowing hopes 
of manhood ? A life wasted, a soul lost, and 
for what ? Because a false woman had let him 
see her worthless nature, and he was saved from 
a marriage that must have brought life-long 
misery. 

With the same resolute energy that bad 
marked every variation of his life, the doctor 
entered again upon the race for fame and fortune. 
His splendid physical organization threw off 
easily the effects of two years of wild dissipation, 
and the active brain once roused was ready 
for new tasks, new triumphs. This was the 
bitterest period of his life. Old friends, from 
whom be had hoped for encouragement, heard 
coldly bis promises of reform; his practice was 
nothing, only a few patients daring to trust life 
to hands that had proved so ready to grope for 
evil instead of bringing comfort. Day after day 
the prospects grew darker. Without money, 
almost without friends, with a heart cut to the 
core by woman’s faithlessness, a home desolated 
by death, and swept away by poverty, a hand 
unsteadied by drink, and a name tarnished by 
riotous living, how dared he hope to atone the 
pa6t and win a new name and fortune? Some 
few, who still felt an interest in the unhappy 
man, strongly advised him to find a new field 
for practice, a new home where the past could 
be no reproach; but the proud spirit rejected 
the advice. In his own city, in the face of all 
the past, he would win his name again. 

For five long years he fought manfully, till, 
on the New Year’s morning when our story 
commences, he faced the world free of all debt, 
with a fair practice, and an honourable name in 
his profession. Not one, but many small works 
from his pen were quoted as authority by more 
than one circle of scientific men, and he had ac¬ 
cepted a hospital practice—almost forced upon 
him—as one of the best surgeons in his own 
city. So, as he strode through the muddy 
streets, Dr. Huber felt again friends with for¬ 
tune. 

Yet the battle had left scars, and there were 
gaping, unhealed wounds under the brave ex¬ 


terior. The heart that had been full to overflow¬ 
ing with warm, generous impulses, was crusted 
over with a hard coat of cynicism. He trusted 
no mao, no woman, visiting upon all the sin 
of one. Worse yet—he had fought so well his 
hard battle, that self-reliance had become arro¬ 
gance ; and, in the place of trust to Providence, 
he had taken his own infallibility for his guide. 
The world saw a resolute, successful, talented, 
but hard, cynical man. God saw a self-reliant, 
presumptuous unbeliever. 

Dr. Huber’s first call was in no fashionable 
drawing-room. Down a dirty alley, where 
every step brought a new sight or smell of dis¬ 
gusting poverty, he walked rapidly, ungreeted 
by any of the loungers who watched him. The 
doctor’s poor patients thought his hard, Stern 
manner, and contempt for small ailments, fully 
outweighed any gratitude for gratuitous ser¬ 
vice. 

It was a small room poorly furnished where 
he at length stopped. Upon a low pallet bed lay 
a little child, some eight or nine years old, who 
had been injured by a terrible fall. As the 
doctor came in, the little hands clasped close 
together and the nervous quiver of his patient’s 
lips showed his terror of the visit. 

“ Must it be to-day, Doctor ?” asked the pale 
mother, as she looked into the doctor’s face. 

“ Certainly ! I told you so yesterday, and you 
had better go and see some of your neighbours 
when Dr. Smith comes, for I can’t be bothered 
with any fainting fits or hysterics.”.” 

“ Oh, no! Ob, mother, don’t leave me. I 
am so afraid of Dr. Huber.” 

It was a cry of agonizing apprehension. The 
doctor fairly trembled under it. Some long- 
forgotten tenderness welled up in his heart, as 
he saw the frightened face turned to meet the 
mother’s caresses. For a moment he stood ir¬ 
resolute, then he went to the bed, and putting his 
arm under the child’s head, turned the pale face 
to meet his own. 

“Johnny,” the gentle tone made the child 
look up in glad surprise. “ I am afraid your 
mother is not strong enough to stay and see her 
boy suffer. I will be very tender and careful 
with what must be done, and it will spare your 
poor mother pain to be away. Will you trust 
me and let her go?” 

The clear childish eyes looked long into the 
dark ones questioning them, then the child said, 
“ Mother, you may goand as the tall form 
of another doctor approached the bed, the little 
sufferer whispered, “Pray God for Johnny, 
mother.” 

Again the hardened heart thrilled under the 
child’s voice. Truly what other help lay before 
Johnny for the next hour but what was heaven 
sent ? A sincere “ God help him,” rose in the 
doctor’s heart. 

Skilfully, tenderly, and patiently the two 
surgeons worked in the little room ; yet when 
they drew the sheet again over the childish 
form, and turned away from their task, they 
knew that all of their art was vain: the pain was 
stilled by a mightier hand than theirs, a stronger 
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arm bad made their efforts fruitless, and the 
God the mother prayed to had answered her 
and called Johnny home. 

“You stay, and see his mother,” said Dr. 
Haber, as he buttoned up his coat for a second 
olL “I hare no words for her. You are a 
Christian.” 

hearing no time for comment or refusal, he 
strode away; bat when Dr. Smith turned to 
the table to pack his instruments, he saw lying 
there a bank-note that would more than decently 
inter the still form on the bed. 

* “A prettr beginning for a new year,” mut¬ 
tered Dr. Huber, as he again faced the rain; 
jet, as he suddenly dashed from his face a drop 
of moisture that the rain had not placed there, 
there stirred in his heart a memory of his mo¬ 
ther, a new-born uneasiness, that angels would 
hare hailed as his highest, purest hope for the 
eoming year. 

The second, third, fourth and fifth call found 
him still in the little court, and the sixth, which 
he had almost forgotten, was also there. It 
was only a burnt arm, a baby arm that was 
nearly healed, and as he turned from it, after a 
brief inspection, he thought his calls in that 
locality over for the day. But there was some 
new expression in the doctor’s face that morn¬ 
ing, that gave the baby’s mother courage to 
make a request she had meditated, but not 
dared to express. 

“ If you please, doctor, there’s a poor body, a 
lodger of mine, that’s ailing this month past. 
If it’s not too much trouble”— 

“ Where is she?” impatiently interrupted the 
doctor. 

“ In the attic. It’s not a woman, please, sir, 
bat a man that’s been fiddling in some theatre. 
He has a bit of a gal he’s making an opery 
singer out of.” 

“ What’s the matter with him ?” 

“ Well, sir, he’s wasting like. He thinks he 
is going to get out again soon, but to my 
mind his life’s pretty well over.” 

“ Show me the way.” 

Up the narrow stairway, past rooms of po¬ 
verty's own choosing, the doctor and his guide 
mounted to the attic. There the woman en¬ 
tered, while the doctor stood back, studying 
the interior of the wretched room, desolate, 
cold, and cheerless, with a couple of wretched 
beds, a miserable little fire, and a few broken 
articles of furniture. In one corner stood a 
forlorn old piano, upon which rested a violin 
case and some music books. At this piano wbb 
seated a little girl, rapidly running a scale, 
while upon the bed the doctor’s new patient 
counted time. 

“ One, two, three, four. Two breaks! Try 
again.” 

“ It is so fast,” Bigbed the child, obedient to 
the order. 

w Signor,” said the landlady, pronouncing the 
word as it is written, and splitting the empha¬ 
sis exactly in halves. “ Sig-nor, I’ve brought 
the doctor to see you.” 

The child slipped down from the piano stool. 


and came to the bedside, while her father 
looked towards the door. 

“ A doctor© I Ah, yes—does he know I have 
no moneys ?” 

“La! ye« Sig-nor. Come, Julie, and see 
the babv while the doctor talks to your pa.” 

But the child shook her head, and only crept 
closer to the bed ; so the landlady, having indi¬ 
cated the patient to the doctor, and the doctor to 
the patient by one comprehensive flourish of 
her arm, went down-stairs. 

Wasting away! Ah, surely and rapidly. 
One glance at the sunken eyes, hollow, hectic, 
flushed cheeks, and shaking hands told the 
doctor the story. With the new tenderness 
Johnny had awakened still vibrating in his 
heart. Dr. Huber spoke gently to the sick man 
in his own Italian tongue. 

The child turned to him instantly, speaking 
rapidly the same musical language. 

“ Ah, you will cure him! See how already he 
is better! Oh, doctor, be has been so ill, so ill, 
poor papa. He coughs, and is so weak, and at 
night he moans and tosses instead of sleep¬ 
ing.” 

Hush, Guilia, you trouble the gentleman. 
Go see the baby, my darling, while 1 tell him 
about the cough.” 

The child slowly obeyed, and as her small 
form left the room, the Italian said eagerly, 
“Can you save me—for her, for her only? 
She will be famous. Ah, such talent! But I 
must teach her. She is mine! We will again 
have comfort when she is older. Again 1 
will be first violin when she is prima donna. 
Oh, save me! save me! Let me not die !” 
And, exhausted by his own violence, the sufferer 
fell back panting and coughing. 

With all his accustomed brevity and decision 
the doctor delivered a short, impressive lecture 
upon the folly of such violent conduct, and fairly 
scolded his patient back to composure; then 
after a series of strictly professional inquiries, 
he promised to send some medicine and come 
the next day. 

Guilia glided past him on the stairs, having 
evidently listened for his step, and the landlady 
waylaid him to have her own forebodings con¬ 
firmed. 

“ And dear only knows what’s to become of 
the gal. She’s too pretty and smart for the 
workhouse, to my thinking,” was the good 
woman’s parting comment on the case. 

Other professional calls followed in rapid 
succession, as the doctor passed from street to 
street, house to house. At last two o’clock 
found him again in his home, weary and 
turbed. What ailed him ? He had faced and 
battled with sorrow, suffering, and disease for 
years. He had fought with death for many a 
patient, sometimes victorious, sometimes do* 
feated, yet he had let his heart turn coldly from 
any lasting impressions, and looked upon all 
as so much chance in the roll of fate. But to¬ 
day he had left a deathbed subdued and sad¬ 
dened ; lie had seen the signet mark on one 
forehead and had shuddered with apprehension. 
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Dr. Huber’s Ntw-yeat J s Calls . 


He had many times marked unmoved the same How calmly he said it! 

sign j but to-day he had whispered to his heart j “ But are you not pressing it too hurriedly 1 

a prayer for help, where he had never before Must the operation be performed to-day?” 
sought it. “She herself wishes it—and”—how dry 

His New Year’s calls were not yet over. He | his throat was!—“1 fear it has gone too long 
was still at dinner, when a tiny scented note now.” 

was handed to him. “ But the light? It is after four.” 

“Will Dr. Huber call upon Miss Reynolds 1 “True, true. How early tomorrow, then r” 

at his earliest convenience ?” “ Say nine o’clock.” And so they parted— 

The doctor pushed his plate away, and started j Dr. Smith to dress for a New Year’s ball. Dr. 
to his feet. Kate Reynolds! Even now the Huber to again visit his old lady-love, 
name, seen for the first time in years, sent a , No longer young, with much of her beauty 
strange thrill of pain through his heart. j faded, looking now—deprived of all the glare 

The rain still fell heavily, but he found the and gloss of her magnificent toilet—wan and 

stately home of the heiress filled with a gay pale, she waited for him. 

throng of visitors. Mrs. Reynolds, in full dress, I “ Alone !” she said, as he entered, with yet a 
came into the hall to meet him. sigh of relief. 

“ 1 can’t think what possesses Kate, doctor. j “ Yes, alone. Dr. Smith will call with me 
She will not admit that she is sick, but has re- j to-morrow morning, at nine o’clock. I came to 
fused to see any callers to-day, and about an ■ prepare you for our visit.” 
bour ago insisted upon sending for you. She I “ Thank you 1 I knew you would be kind 
wishes to see you alone! ’ to me, when I sent for you. See how I trusted 

One hour later the doctor left the house. > the love I once slighted, Albert ”—and the 

With bowed head and pallid face he walked j once haughty face was bowed. “ Is there 

home, wrote and despatched a note, and then | danger ?” 

locked the door of his study. j “I will not deceive you,” he said, gravely; 

Have you ever seen an iron nature convulsed i “ there is great danger.” 
by the extreme of mental agony; a stern, hard “ Then,” and she reached out her hand to 
heart turned from unbelief by one crushing ! him, “ say you forgive me.” 
blow ; a lifetime of cynical hardness uprooted “ I forgive you,” he said, softly, taking the 
and thrown out by one whirlwind of passionate j little hand in his own. 

pain? If nor, you cannot read the agony of the ' “ Let roe tell you now,” she said humbly, 

next hour. , “ that I have long bitterly repented the past. 

White as death, with heavily-drawn breath, I was cold and cruel, worshipping wealth and 
quivering limbs, and clasped hands, the doc- position. In the long hours of pain this ”—and 
tor lay on the floor fighting the fiercest of all she touched her bosom—“ has caused, I have 
his life's struggles. At last the form was ' found a new heart, a new trust. I felt there 
still; the peaceful light of long, long years j was danger, and 1 prayed to be fit to die. Many 
ago came to the bent face, and, kneeling like a ! sins were mine to repent, but none cried louder 
child at his mother’s knee, the doctor prayed, in ray heart than my broken faith to you, 0, 
“Lord, I believe! Help thou my unbelief 1 Albert 1 you can never know what it cost roe to 
Oh, in the coming hour of trial, God help me! think of you wrecked, as you threatened to be, 
God help me!” The passionate cry grew quiet, j for two weary years. Thank God ! your own 
and at last the prayer came in whispered words, noble nature saved you. I may die to-morrow, 
not the agony of the heart cry. 1 1 know; and as a dying woman, Albert, hear 

When Dr. Smith tapped at the door, there - me—I love you! have always loved you !” 

was no trace in the calm face of Dr. Huber of ' “ You may yet live,” he ’whispered ; ” if 

the pa6t hour’s struggle. Very grave, almost ! so”- 

sad, the black eyes were now, but the note which j “ Still,” she answered, “ I love you!” 

had summoned the consulting physician had Long after midnight the doctor said to bim- 

prepared him for that. I self, as he sat alone by bis study fire, “ New 

“ I was sent for this morning by Miss Rey- . Year’s Day! With God's blessing, I will live 

nolds, in-street,” said Dr. Huber, quietly, a new life from this day.” 

as he placed a chair for his friend, “ and have It was a terrible morning that followed, 

sent for you to go there with roe immediately, to None but himself knew what the operation cost 
perform an operation.” him; but the hand that guided the knife was 

“ An operation ! Kate Reynolds I This is firm, the nerve steady, the eye true ; and if the 
very sudden. An accident?” heart bled, none saw the wound. 

“ Cancer !” Day after day saw the patient slowly gaining 

Not a quiver of the white lips told how the strength, and before another New Year dawned 
word stopped the throbbing of the doctor’s the doctor had taken his old love into his new 
heart. life. 

“ Cancer ! I never suspected it.” With a tender memory of each call on the 

“ She has kept it from her own mother, but New Year's Day of our sloiy, he cared for every 
to-day the agouy became unendurable. She patient; and when, years later, a new star broke 
knew the danger, and sent for ms. I have a forth upon the musical world, Guilia Cellini 
claim of old friendship.” owed a deep debt of gratitude to the doctor who 
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bad tended her father’s dying hours, and soothed 
bis feus by a promise to protect and educate 
bis talented child. 


A DROP OF INK. 


BT MRS. A.BDT. 


* A drop of ink 
May make a million think!” 

Old Sayirtj/. 


The Author sighed as he sat alone— 

Long had his name to the world beeu known ; 
Long had he welcomed the public praise. 

Yet be sorrowed sore o'er his wasted days. 

M I dwell,’' he said, " with my books and pen, 

Apart from the haunts of my fellow-men 
I can work but little good, I think, 

By the trivial means of a Drop of Ink. 

" Forth to the battle the Soldier goes, 

Eager to conquer his country's foes; 

England is dear to his faithful breast, 

Tb the land of those he loves the best. 

Behold the Statesman—by thought intense, 

By the force of vivid eloquence. 

By patient study, and fervid zeal— 

Thus does he strive for the nation's weal. 

*' The man devoting his youth and health 
To the keen and ardent quest of wealth 
Soon may a mighty dominion hold : 

Marvels are wrought by the sway of gold— 
Knowledge throughout the land is spread. 

The poor are clothed and the hungry fed, 

Soothed is the sufferer's bitter pain. 

And the sinner is won to truth again. 

M For me, how frail are my feeble powers! 

I ean win the ear for a few brief hours; 

Bat the reader soon to the scene repaii s 
Of worldly pleasures and worldly cares. 

The Poet lives in a realm unknown, 

A phantom realm that he calls his own ; 

How can he make the people think ? 

He only rules by a Drop of Ink.” 

That night the Poet in dumber lay— 

And a low, soft voice appeared to say—* 

** Take comfort—vast are the stores oi mind 
To thee as a priceless good assigned ? 

By the charm of thy sweet and mystic art 
lion can’st touch the springs of the human heart, 
Ruling thy kind by a secret spell— 

A mission is thine—it is working well. 

"I have gazed on mourners, subdued by grief. 

Who found in thy gifted page relief; 

Nay, more—they were gently drawn to look 
On the wiser page of a purer book. 

'Alid the trying wreck of mortal love, 

They raised their eyes to the Power above, 

And with earthly grief they learned to cope, 
Cheered by the radiance of heavenly hope. 


“ A church is raised, and a village train 
Joyously enter the holy fane; 

That boon to their prayers was long denied. 

Till the might of gold the need supplied. 

The hearts of wealthy and worldly men 
Were stirred by the pleadings of the peu, 

Thine was the triumph to bid them think 
By the simple means of a Drop of Ink. 

I look arouud—I rejoice to see 
The various homes of charity: 

Yet they were not always homes of rest; 

The poor had been injured, wronged, oppressed - 
Till fraud and cruelty, long concealed, 

To tby piercing glance became revealed, 

And the sighs and tears of a lowly band 
Were known to the great ones of the land. 

'* Press ouward—the rich and poor befriend. 
Console, encourage, exhort, amend; 

May thy words be quoted, thy lays be sung 
By the eager voice of old and young. 

I need not wish thee a lengthened fame; 

Ages to come shall exalt the name 
Of the man who made a nation think 
By the wondrous power of a Drop of Ink!” 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

See those snow-flakes how they flutter— 
Flutter through the quiet air, 

Floating hither, floating thither, 

Slowly sailing everywhere. 

Dark the cloud from which they quiver, 
Drear each spot on which they fall, 
City, forest, frozen river, 

Whiten 'neath their spotless pall. 

No deep wind the stillness rendeth, 
Moaning 'mid the branches bare ; 
Twig and trectop slowly beudeth 
’Neath the suow-flakes falling there, 
As they shiver, as they quiver 
Through the cold and quiet air. 

Thus is life’s each moment measured 
By some blessing from above, 

And with each descends its treasured 
Tokens of our father’s love. 

Though its skies be dark and dreary, 
Rough the paths our feet must tread. 
And life’s work be hard and weary. 
Lightly be its labours sped. 

Clouds of sorrow, o’er us bending. 
Darkling shades around may spread; 
Hopes, with silent flight descending, 
Rest on every toil-bent head; 
Blessings whiten, blessings brighten 
Every path our feet must tread. 


Learn the Sanctity of Duty. —It is to be feared 
that thousands, even of intelligent persons, and persons 
who ore supposed to be religious beings, have no con’ 
ception of the greatness of the idea of duty, of moral 
accountableness, of the meaning of the word “ ought.” 
But it is certain that nothing is done well until it is 
done from the sense of a controlling principle of in¬ 
herent and essential rightness. Duty is the child of 
Love, and therefore there is power in all its teachings 
and commands. 
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RAMBLES AND REVIEWS OF A MODERN MORALIST. 

No. I.—VANISHED THINGS. 


“ The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.’* 

The Tempest , 


Few people can look back into the past with¬ 
out a sigh. Even the most fortunate among 
us, for whom the bitter cup has seldom been 
mixed, treasure up recollections of lost friends 
and sad partings from pleasant places, of things 
which were, but never can be again, which have 
merged into the vanished things of earth. If | 
we reflect a moment, we shall And that very few 
pleasures which we have enjoyed have equalled | 
the delight of anticipation, or the sad chaste joy 
of retrospection. How bright were the pictures 
of anticipated pleasure which imagination drew 
in those rosy tints which only imagination can 
produce I how rich was the enjoyment of living 
from day to day, not in that “ hope deferred, 
which maketh the heart sick,’* but in eager ex¬ 
pectation, feeling that every hour brought us 
nearer the wished-for object 1 In such cases as 
this there can be no doubt that “ distance lends 
enchantment to the viewfor when the real 
enjoyment came at last, though possibly very 
delightful, yet how far inferior was it to the an¬ 
ticipated joys and bright visions of our ex : 
pectant fancy! And then, when the wished-for 
pleasure has passed away into the place of va¬ 
nished things, is there not real comfort in look¬ 
ing back upon it, though we may do so through 
a mist of tears ? 

All my readers must know this feeling well; 
they must know the void which is left between 
them and the past , even if that past be but of 
yesterday. Who has not experienced this feel¬ 
ing of isolation and loss when they have parted 
with some dear one, perhaps only for a short 
time ? When the last words are spoken, and 
the train glides swiftly out of the station, how 
mournful is the look of that last carriage as it 
vanishes round a curve in the line I The rest 
of the train passes away with little notice, but 
the back of that last carriage seems sternly 
mocking our impotence to stay the course of 
the tyrant which is bearing off the loved ones 
from our eyes. This may be thought fanciful, 
but I am writing what I have felt many times. 
It is the same when the steam-boat has left the 
pier; the trough in the eddying waters, which 
the keel has ploughed for a moment in its 
course, seems to swallow up the hope of meet¬ 


ing once again; it tells us that the last moment 
is past and gone—that we are alone ! We may 
meet those friends again on earth in a few 
months or years, but we may have to wait till 
both have reached the echoless shore, where 
the winds sleep, and whence “ no traveller re¬ 
turns,” and the uncertainty is overwhelming. 

Of a truth, there are not in our language two 
more difficult words to utter than these, “ Fare¬ 
well,” and “ Gone!” The one is the sad signal 
of separation—the sign which tells us that the 
last moment has arrived and will soon be past; 
we would lengthen it out as long as possible, we 
would gladly dwell on its syllables ; but in vain; 
the fatal word is 6aid, and we have to realize the 
second bard reality—“ Gone 1” Yes, the ties 
are broken; the silver cord of companionship is 
loosened; there is a void, a blank; the loved 
ones, “ the old familiar faces,” the long-seen 
spots, are gone. 

Let it not be supposed that I write this in a 
spirit of morbid discontent; on the contrary, I 
find pleasure in living in the past and the fu¬ 
ture, as well as in working in the present; I do 
not agree, therefore, with Longfellow’s words— 

“ Let the dead Past bury its dead 1” 

We may look back along the course we have 
travelled, and learn from it some lesson to 
guide us on our farther way. Let me ask you, 
then, my reader, to ramble with me for awhile, 
not forward, among the scenes and sounds 
which are, but back to the phantoms of past 
people and placeri and thoughts, over which the 
curtain of oblivion has not yet descended. There 
are not many among us, I fancy, who have not 
a secret storehouse of vanished things, laid up 
somewhere or other in their memory. Even 
the hard, unsentimental man of business, who 
pretends to think everything romance and non¬ 
sense which does not in some way tend to the 
production of money, even he has some green 
oasis in his barren desert of dry bones, and re¬ 
collects some vanished things over which he 
can afford to sigh when he can find time to 
think. There is that spot somewhere away in 
the country, where he played and worked and 
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fought through his schoolboy years. Think 
you that that man who looks so hard and close 
aod worldly, never goes back along the plea¬ 
sant paths of memory to that old school-house, 
where the white-haired master bore his pupils* 
stupidity with such gentle resignation, and 
rigbed over the beautiful thoughts of those of 
& time which they could not discover ? Think 
you that many a busy worldling who now pre¬ 
mia to laugh at anything except “ business ” 
and “ getting on in life’* does not occasionally 
open the penetralia of his heart, and look into 
the past with sad or cheerful eyes, according as 
he has used the days that are gone ? I believe 
fslly that there is more sentiment in this world 
than most people imagine; the fault is, that 
men now-a-days are ashamed of their senti¬ 
ments, and are afraid of being thought to have 
hearts that beat for anything beyona the gifts 
of great King Mammon. 

Bat let me pass on to some of my own va¬ 
nished things. 1 am far from country scenes 
ad sounds now; the noisy road, the smoky 
atmosphere, the November fog are my compa¬ 
nions; yet 1 can live back into the summer 
weather, I can hear the skylark instead of the 
carnages; and November's muddy streets are 
blooming forth into golden corn-fields and 
waring flowers. I am away among the sweet- 
imelling hop-gardens of pleasant Kent, where 
the wandering Arab tribes have found a brief 
abiding-place among the green clusters of the 
hops. These hop-pickers have come from afar, 
in every direction, from the wretched purlieus 
of eastern London, from the Irish haunts of 
evil St. Giles's, and once courtly Kensington, 
from the wretched hives of crime and misery 
which fringe the mud of unlovely Thames; and 
from many a place besides, these wandering 
families have met together among the sweet, 
breezy hop-gardens. 

Again, the green meadows are all around roe, 
I am rambling among the wild flowers in the 
hedges and sunny banks beloved of bright¬ 
winged insects. The delicate white blos¬ 
soms of the wild convolvulus are climbing lux¬ 
uriantly over every hedge, and the lilac-flowered 
scabious is blooming on yonder sloping bank 
where the sunlight sleeps so dreamily. A bright 
and pleasant flower is that wild scabious—very 
different to her mournful sister, that sombre 
flower which St. Pierre tells us of in the sad and 
beautiful story of “Paul and Virginia.” On 
the uplands yonder the ruddy corn is waving, 
its golden billows diversifiedby the gaudy crim¬ 
son poppies (fit emblem of Vanity), and by 
many another gay flower. The reapers have 
already begun their work, and the golden corn¬ 
fields will soon be, in fact are now, whilst I write 
these lines, bare stubble-deserts where the par- 
txidge bides, and the field-mouse has her sub- 
terranean abode. But anon I am away by a 
lone stream’s side, and may say with Milton— 

"There, in close covert by some brook 

Where no profaner eyes may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

Wfcflst the bee, with honeyed thigh, 


That at her llowcry work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such a concert as they keen 
Entice the dewy feathered sleep. 

To the true lovers of nature, even if 

“ Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unfold,” 

the banks of a stream must ever be a welcome 
spot to wander in. To the moralist too, and 
one who often prefers “to be alone, rather than 
in bad company,” or even any company at all, 
the river’s side is a fit place to indulge m quiet 
thoughts and pleasant day-dreams. Many are 
the pleasant visions of river-side wanderings 
which come back to me now—visions of drowsy 
summer days, when the glint of the sunlight 
fell on the stream through a canopy of over¬ 
hanging trees; when the waters lay unruffled 
by a passing breath of air, and the droning buzz 
of the restless insects and the occasional splash 
of some awakening fish were the only sounds 
around me. Those were times when I pur¬ 
sued “contemplative man's recreation,” after 
the model given in the delightful pages of quaint 
old Izaak Walton. In the dreamy hot noon¬ 
tide the Ash slept, doubtless, as all nature 
seemed to do, and during those hours I would 
lie under the shadow of the willows, and watch 
the river gliding along so silently and rapidly, 
with its bright waters gay with the purple 
flowers of the water-violet, and with the white 
and yellow lilies sleeping calmly on its surface; 
the green milfoil grew below in the bright depths, 
and made the river-bed a blooming garden 
where the roach sported among the green fea¬ 
thery branches. As the evening comes on, 
when the white moth is abroad on the waterB, 
let me cast my line in yon pool, where the chub 
is watching for his prey. Sec! he has leapt at 
my too seductive bait, and I hold him fast, 
whilst bis splashing sends whole shoals of his 
brethren flying like lightning down the stream. 
Higher up, where the murmur of the waters 
tells of some tiny cascade, I may chance upon a 
trout, whose capture, should he prove of weight, 
will send me home rejoicing to mine inn. 

Yet, again I am in the meadows, and am 
watching the rooks retiring toward their lofty 
homes for the night, mindful of the golden sun¬ 
set in the west. What a thoroughly country 
sound, so unlike anything we have amongst the 
haunts of men, is that cawing of rooks! Surely 
all that noise must mean something; indeed we 
know that the rooks hold parliaments in which 
there is much cawing, and where we will hope 
that something is sometimes done, in which 
case the rooks’ senate will be very unlike certain 
similar bodies among the superior race of ani¬ 
mals known as men. But there is “no house to¬ 
night” among the elm trees; the last caws have 
sunk in silence; the bat is abroad, and 

" From yon ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl doth to the moon complain 

so I must ramble no more at present* 
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But see! the rain is beating on my window, 
tbe wintry fog is about me, and I can bear, O 
most terrible of sounds, an organ I Yet have I 
been abroad in the corn-fields and flowery mea¬ 
dows, by tbe river and by tbe hedge-row, but 
they are only the spectres of vanished things. 

Let us look into another vista of the past. 
What a crowd of vanished things belonged to 
those days when people sang 

“ God save great George our King 1” 

What memories of powdered hair that needed 
the eternal supervision of the coiffeur, of knee- 
breeches and gold buckles, of Petersham coats 
and Tilbury carriages! Where is the Count 
d’Orsay of our time, he who set the fashion to 
the beau monde , which fashion they must needs 
follow, or perish in the attempt ? Who sets 
the fashion now, I wonder ? Is it Blondin or 
Lord Dundreary ? Or is it “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret/’ or the Ghost ? Those were gay times 
and witty times, for all the 6ins of wicked “ old 
Q.” and the extravagances of the “ First Gentle¬ 
man” and his friends. There are, perhaps, as bed 
men and women now, though they do not flutter ; 
their painted wings in the sun of court favour, 
but the bons mots and gay dresses are vanished 
things. Who would think now-a-days of taking 
perfumed baths daily, as did the handsome and 
witty Count d’Orsay ? Who would think of 
fighting a duel, and, when wounded, of hurrying 
on one’s recovery in order to kill the more for¬ 
tunate adversary, as did Count Montrond? 
Where are the Beau Brummels of 1863, who 
think that “ they once tasted a pea” ? We have 
lordly victims of ennui, and fine ladies who are 
au desespoir at finding “ nothing new under the 
sun.” But the beaux are gone to the place 
where hairpowder and cocked-hats have gone 
before them. 

And yet there are people in our days quite as ; 
indolent as these sons of a vanished fashion, j 
and nothing proves this better than the follow- ' 
ing fact. A gentleman was walking through 
tbe streets of Manchester, and noticed a number | 
of porters lying under the wall of the Royal 
Exchange, as their custom is, waiting to be 
hired. They were all either asleep or in the 
last stage of indolent helplessness. The gentle¬ 
man, amused at this scene, exclaimed, putting 
his hand into his pocket, “ Come, here’s half-a- 
crown for the laziest fellow among you!” The 
effect was magical; the torpid porters sprang 
into life, and advanced their respective claims, 
except one fellow, who remained nodding 
against the sunny wall. “ Here, my man,” 
said the patron of laziness, “ you’ve certainly 
earned the money.” Upon which the porter 
replied, in drowsy tones, “ If it’s a good un, 
you can put it in my pocket!” Not even the 
idlest of modern Club loungers can surpass 
this, I fancy. 

But let us look into the past ogain. Where : 
are the once gay gardens ofVauxhall and Rane- ] 
lagh ? Vanished things are they; vanished the | 
cool fountains, and the green arcades, all blazing 
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with parti coloured lamps; vanished the night¬ 
ingales too, which haunted the cool shades of 
the Gardens; few indeed are tbe Philomels of 
Lambeth and Chelsea now! Pleasant places 
must those gardens have been, in spite of 
masked ladies who beset good Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and of ruffling gallants who were too 
ready with the rapier and dagger. The walks, 
too, of Fox Hall, or New Spring Garden, as it 
was then called, are rendered classic by the 
presence of the graceful Addison, the graphic 
Fielding, the gentle Goldsmith, the polished 
Horace Walpole, and the talented Madame 
d’Arblay. Here all the wits and gay pleasure- 
seekers roamed; and here, of course, came busy 
Master Pepys, who never missed his diversion, 
come what might of his duties to the Board of 
Admiralty. Hear what he tells of his doings in 
his diary of June 20, 1665: “ By water to Fox 
Hall, and thence walked an hour alone, observ¬ 
ing the several humours of the citizens that 
were this holyday pulling off cherries, and God 
knows What.” And again a little later he 
writes: “By water to Fox Hall, and there 
walked in Spring Garden. A great deal of 
company, and the weather and garden pleasant, 
and it is very pleasant and cheap going thither, 
for a man may go to spend what he wiU, or 
nothing, all as one. But to hear the night¬ 
ingale and other birds, and here fiddles, and 
there a harp, and here a Jew’s trump, and here 
laughing, and here fine people walking, is 
mighty diverting. Here fell into tbe company 
of Harry Ktlligrew, a rogue newly come out of 
France, but still in disgrace at our Court, and 
Newport and others, and so to supper in an 
arbour; but. Lord! their mad talk did make my 
heart ache.” 

There was queer talking, doubtless, in those 
Vauxhall arbours, or it would not have offended 
the not too scrupulous ears of Master Pepys ; 
but it is pleasant to think of tbe gay parties 
coming thither by water, ere yet the steamboats 
were thought of, and of Evelina’s adventure in 
“ tbe dark walks” there, when she came to hear 
the nightingales, as Madame d’Arblay tells us. 
Dean Swift, too, came to Vauxhall for the same 
purpose, though I should imagine their melody 
was but little suited to tbe tastes and feelings of 
the coarse-minded, heartless lover of Stella, to 
whom be writes in May, 1711 : “ I was this 
evening with Lady Kerry and Mrs. Pratt at 
Vauxhall, to hear the nightingales, but they are 
almost past singing.” 

Shade of Vauxhall! What remains of thee 
now ? Where are the sylvan beauties which 
delighted the author of “The Citizen of the 
World,” and called forth his praises in the 
mouth of his Chinese philosopher ? Where is 
the statue of Handel which tbe chisel of Rou¬ 
biliac shaped, or the boxes which the pencil of 
Hogarth adorned ? I remember some time ago 
a dreary desert of hoarding and waste land 
where once the nightingales sang, and even this 
has long since passed away. 

I was rambling lately in the gardens of Chel¬ 
sea Hospital, where the old pensioners sit 
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blinking in the sun, dreaming doubtless of the 
Peninsula and Waterloo, and as 1 pasted 
under the few trees that grew there, 1 thought 
of the times when those same trees were bright 
with coloured lamps, and all the world was gay 
where the old pensioners sat dozing, for here 
once stood Ranelagh Gardens. Here the ladies 
of fashion excited each other's envy by display¬ 
ing the much-coveted novel, “ Pamela," just 
antteo by Samuel Richardson, the printer, of 
Arson's Green. Here came Horace Walpole 
nd the Prince of Wales, and here with mighty 
tread stalked Dr. Johnson. “ When 1 first 
catered Ranelagh," be writes, 11 it gave an ex¬ 
pansion and gay sensation to roy mind, such as 1 
never experienced anywhere else. But as 
Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense army, 
and considered that not one of that great mul¬ 
titude would be alive a hundred years afterwards, 
so it went to my heart to consider that there 
was not one in all that brilliant circle that was 
not afraid to go home and think, but that the 
thoughts of each individual there would be dis¬ 
tressing when alone." To how many of us 
does the same thought occur in the gay haunts 
where comes no truthful moralist like Samuel 
Johnson ? 

We may gain a fair idea of how the world 
dhported itself at Ranelagh from this descrip¬ 
tion given by the poet Bloomfield :— 

“ To Ranelagh, once in my life. 

By good-natured force I was driven; 

The nations had ceased their long strife, 

And peace beamed her radiance from heaven. 

What wonders were here to be found, 

That a clown might enjoy or disdain ? 

Pirat, we traced the gay circle all round, 

Ay—and then we went round it again !” 

Such was the dancing in the rotunda at Rane¬ 
lagh Gardens. Here comes George the Third 
hi bis bag wig and laced coat; here the ground 
was swept by the hoops and satin trains of the 
Court ladies; and now where are they all ? 
“An echo answers—where?" In 1805 the 
vast rotunda, so often traversed by the nimble 
feet of dancers, the temples, the arbours, and 
the green walks, were swallowed up into the 
iasatiable vortex of bricks and mortar. There 
is but little in common between Ranelagh Gar¬ 
dens and the old India House, and yet there 
is a link which binds them together in memory, 
for both are vanished things. In vain now we look 
for the somewhat sombre temple of “ John Com- 
pany's " greatness, where such mighty schemes 
were laid, whence such terrible edicts went forth 
cansing dismay in the breasts of newly* appointed 
robalteras. How firm and powerful and im¬ 
movable seemed the India House and its 
supporters in those times, when the world was 
hiking of Clive's greatness and shortcomings, 
lodwhen Warren Hastings was labouring so 
zolously to reap the tribute of a nation's ingra¬ 
titude which awaited him in his own land. And 
now the great East India Company is a breath 
io men's months, and its house is no more. 

Let of look back hut ones mors into ths 


past, and 1 have done. The distance is only 
a few years, and the vanished thing is 
a huge building now dismantled.* I wan¬ 
der very often by that great building, so 
much abused by the people who enjoyed it most, 
and who held their peace till the whole thing 
was completed, and then suddenly discovered 
that they had foreseen its failure from the be¬ 
ginning. 1 look at the now glassless domes on 
which the hailstorm of criticism descended so 
fiercely, and visions and*ghosts of its past 
splendour flit before me aB 1 gaze in at the 
open doors of what once was the great Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1862. The vast nave, 
lately blazing with the gorgeous treasures of 
many lands, is bare and desolate now; no more 
does Minton’s fountain afford its perfumed 
showers, tempting the rustic visitors to dip their 
handkerchiefs, which were wetted but not 
scented by the treacherous waters. The side 
courts are gloomy deserts, where once stood the 
graceful sculptures of Rome, and the rich trea¬ 
sures of France. Cleopatra has fled from her 
pedestal, and the tinted Venus has transported 
her cream-coloured charms elsewhere. No 
longer does the “Reading Girl" attract a 
pugilistic crowd of squeezing spectators, eager 
to gaze upon her pensive beauty; but she is 
reading on as calmly as ever in a photographic 
saloon in Regent-street, and there I saw her not 
long ago. “ The Sleep of Sorrow," and “ The 
Dream of Joy," are both ended, as far as the 
Exhibition is concerned, and the sad Georgian 
solicits sympathy in the adjacent gardens. And 
what of the frog which the enthusiastic Welsh¬ 
men found in a block of coal, and wondered 
how it got there ? That most unfortunate of 
animals, after causing great excitement, and 
puzzling many learned men, and many foolish, 
and after hearing daily discussions as to whether 
or not he was really alive, finally ended the 
controversy by dying outright; and, truly, 
after being stared out of countenance so long, 
and argued about so vexatiously, it was the 
very best thing for the poor frog to do. 

Hark 1 was that the sound of the great organ 
swelling through the deserted building? But 
no, it is but Nature's organ which the wind is 
playing up and down the melancholy galleries. 
There solitude reigns supreme where lately were 
displayed the wealth of the Lancashire looms, 
the produce of the widest and remotest lands, 
and the matchless works of the world's artists. 
The wind is playing hide-and-seek in the ob¬ 
scure corner where stood Mr. Babbage’s calcu¬ 
lating machine, perhaps the most wonderful of 
all that treasure-house of wonders, and an in¬ 
solent vagrant sparrow who has lost his way 
flutters about, the sole living inhabitant of the 
8pot where so lately the world and his wife, aye, 
and his children to boot, v andered and won¬ 
dered, and gaped and stared, then gaped and 
stared again. But the sparrow has flown away, 
and my visions are becoming also mere phan- 


* This paper wu written in 1868, 
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tome of thin air. Still, “ in my mind's eye, 
Horatio," I can see that vast building peopled 
once again; I can see the hungry crowd 
plunging at the counters of the refreshment 
rooms, and the worthy people from Somerset¬ 
shire devouring pork-pies, apples, and bottled 
beer in fabulous quantities at the foot of Shake¬ 
speare's monument. 

I can hear the bell clanging discordantly, and 
hurrying the crowds out into the evening sun¬ 
set or pouring rain, and nerving them to fight 
manfully for omnibuses to bear them I know 


C H A E L E 


not where, or how, so numberless do they seem. 
Bnt now the bell has ceased to ring, or the 
ringing in my ear has ended, the last visitor has 
passed out, and I am alone. Vanished thing® 
are all these. Why should I linger longer over 
the ashes of the past ? I have raked out my 
last cinder; this ramble is made and ended; it, 
too, will soon be among the vanished things. 
To-day will be part of the dim past, the curtain 
will have fallen on our life's drama, and the 
play will be played out. Come, let us turn over 
a new page! 


M A G N E • 


It is a difficult question to decide how far the 
epithet “ great" has been rightly bestowed upon 
men of mark. Popular prejudice, a devotion to 
hero-worship, and many other causes, operate to 
blind men's judgment in their estimate of 
character. The lives and deeds of mo9t well- 
known characters are surrounded by such a fic¬ 
titious glare of praise and romance, that, like a 
scene at the theatre beheld through the light 
of red fire, everything is invested with an 
unnatural splendour. It may be reasonably 
doubted whether a great conqueror is “ great" 
in any other sense than that of a destroyer— 
whether many so-called “ great" writers are so 
except in the estimation of a body of readers 
who have made it fashionable to praise their 
prottgt, In old times the title was not so ea¬ 
sily gained as it is now, when the newest music- 
hall singer, or the latest performer on the 
trapeze, earns the meed of greatness; and 
among those so-called great ones of the past, 
none, perhaps, deserved the title more tho¬ 
roughly than Charlemagne, the Karolus Mag¬ 
nus of the middle-age writers. 

The source from which most details of Charle¬ 
magne’s life are taken is not, perhaps, very well 
known to the general reader. We are indebted 
for them to Eginhard, the secretary of the 
great Emperor, who in bis “ Vita Karoli 
Magni," and “Annales," gives not only the 
history of his master’s reign, but many glimpses 
of his private life. This Eginhard, or Ein- 
hardus as he calls himself in Latin, was bom in 
Franconia, and was, during part of his life, 
Abbot of the monastery of St. Bavo, the patron 
saint of Ghent. He married Imma, or Emma, 
a daughter of Charlemagne. Eginhard tells 
his story of the life of the Emperor in Latin, in 
a very simple, straightforward style, beginning 
with a slight retrospective glance at the events 
which brought the dynasty of the long-haired 
Merovingians to a close. That race had stea¬ 
dily sunk into weakness and obscurity since the 


fame of their founder, Clovis, or Clodovicb, had 
expired. The same brilliant origin, ending in 
rapid decline and ruin, marked the Merovin¬ 
gians, as it did so many of the nations of the 
middle ages—just as the descendants of Au¬ 
gustus dwindled down to Romulus Augastulus, 
the deposed puppet of Odoacer, just as the 
Ommiad Caliphs of Damascus were succeeded 
by the Abbassides — just as the Seljukian 
Turks gave place to the Mongols, and the Mon¬ 
gols to the Ottomans, so the “ long-haired 
kings ” had declined till they became the reges 
insensati , the rois faineants , whom Eginhard 
describes. 

It seems to have been the fate of all the kings 
of that age to have masters over them. The 
Roman Emperors had their barbarian rulers, 
the Caliphs had their Emirs-al-Omra; so the 
Merovingians bad their Mayors of the palace. 
It will not be necessary here to tell the storv of 
Pepin of Herstal, of Charles Martel, whose 
hammer-like arm did such service against the 
Spanish Arabs at Tours, or of Pepin le bref, the 
father of Charlemagne. Before, however, we 
glance at the life of Charlemagne, it is impor¬ 
tant to understand rightly the character of the 
Roman Empire at this time—a subject lately 
treated with great skill and much research. All 
the world knows that, after Constantine re¬ 
moved the seat of empire to Constantinople, a 
line of Emperors still occupied the throne of 
Rome. Thus two lines of Emperors ruled, one 
in the east, the other in the west; yet the Roman 
Empire was supposed to be one and undivided.The 
keynote to the politics of the middle-ages is this, 
that there existed in men's minds a notion that 
the Roman Empire was eternal and universal; 
a monarchy of the world on its secular side, a 
church of the world on its religions side. This 
fond dream pervaded the middle ages: men saw 
a phantom fluttering in the purpll of the 
Cmsars, and yet reverenced the idea of the 
Empire though they despised the Emperor. 
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Riey taw Rome a horde of robber-nobles, with 
do governor but the voice of the mob $ yet men, 
aeh as Arnold of Brescia, Rienzi, or Stephen 
Porearo, arose from time to time, and dreamed of 
restoring a republic such as existed in the days 
of Brutus. They tried and failed, yet never 
leened to realise that they were but “ setting up 
rains.” 

When the Western Empire was ended by the 
fepoution of Romulus Augustulus, whose very 
came bears a melancholy significance, the Em¬ 
pire was said to exist just the same, only the act 
of Constantine was reversed—the east and west 
sere once more united. Rome, however, was 
left a prey to internal dissensions, and the at¬ 
tacks of external foes. Barbarous hosts had 
insulted the capitol, and the shrines of dead 
and gone Caesars, over and over again; and, at 
the time of which we are treating, the attack came 
bom the descendants of that Alboinwho,in 568, 
had led his Lombards into Italy. In the East- 
ton Empire a ferment of religions excitement 
had been caused by the attempt of the Emperor 
Leo, the Isaurian, to destroyimage-worship; and 
this Iconoclastic movement paved the way for 
the raising up of a line of Teutonic Ceesars in 
Borne. Rome and Italy maintained the worship 
of images, and thus were alienated from their 
eastern brethren : the Pope was the prisoner of 
Christian princes, as he has so often been since, 
aad his eyes were turned towards the hardy 
warrior who had displaced the “ lazy kings ” of 
the Franks from all but nominal power. To the 
Pope’s call for help Pepin le bref responded, and 
delivered the holy father out of the rude hands 
of Aistulf, or Aistulphus, the Lombard King, 
getting, as his reward, the throne of the Franks 
and the Papal deposition of Childeric, the last of 
the phantoms of Merovingian royalty. It was 
the son of this Pepin, Charles the Great, who 
finished what his father had begun, and, answer¬ 
ing the cry of Pope Hadrian, seized the iron 
crown of Desiderius, the last of the Lombards, 
and made the kingdom of Lombardy a part of 
the Frankish realm. 

Charlemagne received the title of Patrician of 
gome— a name which illustrates the attachment 
of the Romans to the shadowy memory of their 
palmy days. It was destined that Hadrian’s 
successor (Pop Leo III.) should, by his act, 
bury for ever the old Roman Empire, and erect 
another: for, although it was never admitted 
that the line of Emperors was broken for an in¬ 
stant, yet the Teutonic line, which commenced 
with Charlemagne, had nothing in common with 
the weak successors of Tiberius or Caligula, or 
with the eastern tyrants who followed Con¬ 
stantine. 

The moment which Leo III. seized for crown¬ 
ing Charlemagne Emperor was most favourable. 
The line of Eastern Emperors, who were to all 
intents and purposes Eipperors of Rome, was an 
obstacle not easily surmounted; but just at 
this time the Eastern throue was not filled by 
»y Emperor “ born in the porphyry chamber 
it Byzant;” the Empress Irene had placed 


herself upon the throne after deposing and 
blinding her son Constantine VI.; so cruel an 
act had excited some indignation even in an 
age not over scrupulous, and the Pop, in 
crowning Charlemagne, declared him to he the 
legitimate successor of Constantine VI., and 
the legal occupant of a vacant throne. The 
logic by which this conclusion was reached is, 
to say the least of it, weak; but it must be 
borne in mind that in that age the title of an 
aspirant to royalty mattered very little if he were 
actually crowned in public : till the orown was 
upon his brow his title was nothing, afterwards 
bis seat was as secure (till he lost it) as the heir 
of a thousand kings. 

It was necessary to take a retrospect thus 
far; we have now arrived at that memorable 
Christmas day, in the year 800, when, in the 
Basilica of St. Peter, the Pope suddenly, and, 
as is most probable, without the previous know¬ 
ledge of Charlemagne, placed upon bis brow 
the imperial crown, and the event was an¬ 
nounced by the shout of the assembled con¬ 
course, “ Karolo August o a deo corona to magno 
et pacifico imperatori vita et victoria” Thus the 
last day of the eighth century witnessed one of 
the greatest and withal quietest revolutions in 
history. We have now to look a little into the 
private life of the great Emperor as described to 
us by Eginhard, who deserves a little of the 
honour accorded to another peat man’s bio¬ 
grapher, Boswell, for the simplicity and quaint¬ 
ness of his relation. He gives a brief though 
graphic account of Charlemagne’s wars in 
Aquitaine, Lombardy, Saxony, Spain, Bretagne, 
Italy, Bavaria, with the Sclavonians, the Huns, 
and the Northmen or Danes. The Saxon war 
was the most obstinately contested, as in all re¬ 
ligious wars the conversion made by the sword, 
the baptism of blood was worth very little. 
Though Charlemagne successfully stormed the 
Erisburg and destroyed the great idol of the 
Saxons, the Irminsul, yet as often as they vowed 
to embrace the Christian religion they as often 
forgot their promise, rebelled, or lapsed into 
idolatry. This Saxon war was marked by one 
of the rare acts of cruelty which can be laid to 
the charge of Charlemagne, the massacre of four 
thousand Saxon warriors at Verdun. During 
the Spanish campaign Charlemagne's forces re¬ 
ceived their first and only defeat. In the Pass 
of Roncevalles, in the Pyrenees, the troops 
under the Paladin Roland, called by Eginhard, 
Hruodlandus, were cut r off and massacred by 
the Gascons. This Roland was Prefect of 
Britanny, and formed one of the trio of le¬ 
gendary heroes in the Middle Ages, of whom 
Alexander the Great and Arthur were the other 
two. “Monk” Lewis refers to this event in 
the lines— 

* 

“ Sad and fearful i9 the story 
Of the Roncevalles fight; 

On those fatal plains of glory 
Perished many a gallant knight.” 
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Eginhard tells uc of several embassies from 
the great men of that age to the emphatically 
great Emperor. Among them were some 
“ Scotorum reges” or Irish chiefs, and more 
conspicuous than they, Aaron al Rasrid, the 
familiar Caliph of The Arabian Nights; this 
Aaron the Just sent to Charlemagne the keys 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and, among other curi¬ 
osities, an elephant and a water-clock. The 
elephant’s name we learn was Abulabaz, he 
survived his translation to the Imperial service 
nine years and then died suddenly. Charle¬ 
magne married in succession four wives named 
Hermingard, Hildegard, Fastrada, and Liut- 
garda. He seems to have been very careful in 
the education of his children : his sons, besides 
the ordinary branches of a liberal education as 
known at that date, were most skilful in all 
athletic exercises; his daughters were taught 
all the mysteries of spinning and wool-work, 
and were 6uch favourites with the Emperor that 
he could never bear them out of his sight. 

Charlemagne himself was an ardent lover of 
knowledge aud patron of learned men. In an 
age of ignorance and half-barbarous ferocity, 
when Jortiter in re was far oftener the gathering 
cry than suaviter in modo , the Emperor stands 
conspicuous, like a bright light among thick 
and murky clouds. Eginhard telts us that he 
was fond of strangers, he invited them to his 
Court with a view to enlarging the circle 
of his knowledge: we find such men a6 Alcuin, 
Peter of Pisa, and Angilbert receiving a 
warm welcome at lngelheim. On the per¬ 
sonal appearance and habits of Charlemagne 
Eginhard is minute in his account. The Em¬ 
peror was large and robust in form, tall and 
athletic, with large animated ryes, & rather 
long nose, and a cheerful expression of counte¬ 
nance. He was a great adept in the art of 
swimming, and sometimes more than a hundred 
of his friends and followers bathed with him at 
one time, though no one could approach the 
swiftness and ease of his superior swimming. 
Eginhard gives us a list of the contents of his 
wardrobe, and tells us that Charlemagne was 
much attached to his national Frankish dress, 
and never wore foreign clothes, except twice on 
two visits to Rome. His ordinary dress dif¬ 
fered little from that of tbe humbler class. He 
seems to have been very abstemious and tem¬ 
perate, he despised drunkenness, and seldom 
drank more than thrice during a meal. He 
seldom gave public dinners, and then only to a 
few select guests. His custom was to listen to 
a band of music whilst dining, or to a reader, 
who usually selected the Emperor’s favourite 
author St. Augustine : after his frugal dinner 
he usually had an equally frugal dessert of 
apples. He frequently allowed visitors to come 
to him whilst his sandals and other parts of 
his dress were being adjusted. We are reminded 
of another King of France, St. Louis, who used 
to bold a levle under an oak tree in the forest. 

Of his attainments in literature we learn that 


the Emperor knew Latin well, and could under¬ 
stand Greek, but not pronounce it very easilv. 
He studied grammar, rhetoric, and especially 
astronomy under Peter of Pisa and Alenin; 
and with all this, in spite of many arguments on 
the other side, a passage in Eginhard distinctly 
proves that he could not write, or, if at all, very 
little. He was most anxious to acquire the art, 
and placed his tablets and other writing materials 
under his pillow at night, as though to get in¬ 
spiration in his sleep, and all his spare moments 
were given up to “ writing a copy;” but Egin¬ 
hard says, he began too late, ana did not suc¬ 
ceed. Shakespere refers to the Emperor’s want 
of penmanship, in "All’s well that nds well:” 

“ I have seen a medicine whose simple touch 

Is powerful to araise King Pepin, nay. 

To give great Charlemagne a pen in his hand 

And write to her a love-line.” 

The Emperor was a devont Catholic, and 
adorned several churches, building a beautiful 
cathedral at Aix-la-Cbapelle. He provided this 
cathedral with such an abundance of consecrated 
vessels and vestments that every minister and 
attendant, down to the lowest menial, bad a 
fitting dress. He cultivated tbe art of public 
reading and psalmody, though he was never 
known to read aloud or to sing, except in a low 
voice, in company with the choir. Space will 
not permit us to say more of the great Emperor 
or of his illness, his hatred for doctors, and 
the wondrous signs which foretold his death. 
He made a will, which is given by Eginhard; 
he died in January 814, and we must now leave 
him to his rest in the cathedral at Aachen, near 
the tomb where Otto III. was, at a later period, 
laid to sleep. 

♦ 1 

How to snow Loyk for a Wife. —Show love for 
your wife and your admiration of her, not in non¬ 
sensical compliment; not in picking op her handker¬ 
chief, or her glove, or in carrying her fan; not, though 
yon have the means, in hanging triukets and baubles 
upon her; not in making yourself a fool by winking 
at, and seeming pleased with her foibles or follies or 
faults; but show them by acts of real goodness to¬ 
wards her; prove, by unequivocal deeds, the high 
value you set on her health and life and peace of mind; 
let your praise of her go to the full extent of her 
deserts, but let it be consistent with truth and with 
9ensc, and such as to convince her of yonr sincerity. 
He who is the flatterer of his wife ouly prepares her 
ears for the hyperbolical stuff of others. The kindest 
appellation that her Christian name affords is the best 
you can use, especially before faces. An everlasting 
“ My dear,” is but a sorry compensation for a want of 
that sort of love that makes the husband cheerfully 
toil by day, break his rest by night, endure all sorts of 
hardships, if the life or health of his wife demand it. 
Let your deeds and not yonr words, cany to her heart 
a daily and hourly confirmation of the fact, that you 
value her health and life aud happiness beyond all other 
things in the world; and let this be manifest to her, 
particularly at those times when life is always more or 
Jess in danger. 
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THE LINK OF GOLD. 

(A Story for the Ncte Year.) 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " CUPID, A MEDIUM,” &c., &c. 


Laadon, in the first week of December, and 
cbU, piercing weather. People told each other, 
is ttef stood shivering to talk for a few minutes, 
&tt Christmas would be like Christmas this 
jar if the frost would only last, and if a fall of 
now would only come on. There was every 
promise of the former, for the sky was of a 
dor, sharp, dark blue, without a cloud; there 
was a keen north wind always blowing, and the 
tiart shone at night with a metallic brilliancy 
almost painful to look at; and with such intense 
cold, surely snow might come down at any 
moment. 

Bow fast the people walked! how their 
hath steamed out, and settled in little globules 
*?aa the whiskers of the men and upon the 
seam’s veils ! How warm the rich looked in 
liar thick cloths, and sealskins, and velvets, 
sad furs ! how cold the poor, in their thread- 
bwe coats, their ragged shawls, and their mise- 
ntte boots and shoes ! The shops in Regen t- 
tfnet were gorgeous; tempting fabrics were 
in the windows, and inside purchasers 
sere made comfortable, and, of course, good- 
tempered and willing to stay and go on buying, 
by the warmth of well-filled stoves. 

It is the fashion to call London empty at 
Christmas—and so, perhaps, it is at the fashion¬ 
able West-end—but in the many terraces, gar¬ 
dens, crescents, and squares, in which the 
comfortable and, in their own “ set,” fashionable 
middle class Londoners dwell, there is no lack 
of life. 

And in how many of these happy homes, this 
cold December weather, are preparations being 
made for the coming home of the “ boys ” for 
the holidays ? The little beds, unused since 
last summer, are shaken out and aired, the 
stock of toys looked up and dusted, every little 
pleasure talked about in the family circle is put 
off by unanimous consent “ until the boys come 
borne,” and while “ mamma ” buys materials 
bribe Christmas-tree, “papa” engages places 
for the pantomime. 

It was getting towards evening, the sun was 
letting fast — indeed, for all warmth-giving 
purposes, he had been as good as set two hours 
ago, for the cold wind had had everything its 
own way, and the streets were already dry aud 
ringing with the hard black frost. The. lamps 
sere all lighted, the glow of many a genial fire 
came up through the area railings and over the 
blinds in parlour-windows, and those who had 
bomes to go to were hurrying to them fast. 

Along the crowded thoroughfare of the 
Edgware-road, a girl of about fourteen or fifteen 
was walking alone, on her way to the Bayswater- 
IMd : she W§s an intelligent-looking child, hqt 


she had the pinched, old expression which 
London children like her so often have. She 
did not look hungry or poor, but there was that 
about her which said that she had known both 
hunger and poverty in her young life. Her 
clothes were shabby, but neat and clean, and 
carefully put on; she carried a small parcel, 
neatly made up in paper, and, as she walked, her 
keen bright eyes glanced quickly to the right 
and left, and she hummed softly to herself the 
air of a popular song. 

At the door of one of the public-houses 
which she passed on her way, there was a group 
of idle men standing—when, indeed, is there 
not a group of idle men at the door of a public- 
house ?—they had all been drinking more or 
less, but none of them were actually drunk, and 
they were all, except one, talking and laughing 
loudly. He was a swarthy-featured man, with 
dark hair, beard, and eyes, powerfully made, 
and apparently about forty years of age. He was 
watching the passers-by from under his over¬ 
hanging brows, and as his eyes fell upon the 
girl a strange gleam shot from them just for an 
instant, and a short, gasping sigh broke from 
between bis closed lips. 

“ What ails Will ?” asked one of bis com¬ 
panions. “ He i9 about as good company as a 
corpse at a wake. Has the old woman at home 
been a blowing of you up, man ? or has she 
taken up with one of your pals ? Whistle her 
down the wind, say I.” 

“Let him alone, Ben,” said another; “he 
has no woman at home, that I’ve ever heard on; 
and don’t you know that when the black fit *8 on 
Will, he’ll not be put upon by anyone.” 

“ Look how he follows that little gal yonder 
with his eye,” interrupted Ben. 41 It’s a way 
he has when he’s sober, to look after the little 
gals ; when he’s drunk 

The girl did not hear the remainder of the 
speech, which the speaker ended with a coarse 
drunken laugh. 

44 What are ve all jawiog about ?” said the 
man they called Will. 44 Mayn’t a chap look 
at what he likes with his own eye9 ? I’ll do as 
I like with mine, I promise ye.” 

44 And we with ours!” cried a chorus. “ We 
were only wondering why you are always so 
down in the mouth now, Will ? At odd times 
you’re a rare chap for a lark, but ” 

“ Let roe alone, I tell ye,” interrupted the 
other gruffly. 44 Come, I’ll stop yer mouths for 
you inside, if you won’t stop them outside.” 
And the speaker chucked half-a-crown into the 
air between his finger and thumb. 44 Come 
along, lads.” 
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And the whole party turned into the bar, 
where Will was already ordering drink. 

Meanwhile, the girl had gone steadily and 
swiftly on hef way, and she was now past 
the Bayswater-road, and in Notting-hill; turning 
into Ladbrook-square, she knocked at the door 
of one of the houses there, and was presently 
admitted. 

“ Tell Miss Hamilton, if you please,” she 
said to the servant, “that Myra Dawson has 
come with the work.” 

The maid ran up-stairs, and Myra sat down 
upon one of the hall chairs. What a nice, warm 
house it seemed! how brightly the fire shone 
through the open door of the dining-room! and 
what a fragrant smell of dinner came up the kit¬ 
chen stairs close by! She could hear the voices of 
the servants talking and laughing on the base¬ 
ment storey; she could hear children’s voices at 
their merry play in the top of the house, and a 
sweet voice talking to the maid, who had ad¬ 
mitted her upon the drawing-room floor. 

Presently the girl came running down to her 
again a smart little damsel, in a fly-away cap 
and a white muslin apron. 

“ Miss Hamilton says you are to come up,” 
ahe said to Myra. 

And Myra ran up-stairs, and went into the 
warm, well-lighted drawing-room, and stopping 
just inside the door, she dropped a curtsey. 

It was such a pretty room; the girl had never 
seen anything so pretty before—with the clear 
mright fire in the low grate, the flowing curtains, 
the pretty, soft-looking chairs, the open piano, 
the pictures, the books, the elegant little trifles 
everywhere. By the fire sat an elderly lady, 
dressed m black silk, shading her face from 
•u® u* aae with a handsome Indian screen; be- 
side her stood a young girl, dressed in some 
soft, flowing material, with gold ornaments in 
her ears and round her wrists—a pretty, gentle, 
happjr-looking girl. 

Come in/ she said to Myra; “ come and 
warm yourself. It is such a perishing evening. 
How did you ever venture out ?” 

“ Please, Miss," said Myra, “ I don’t mind 
the cold, and I had to come.” 

“And you have brought my work, I see,” 
said the young lady, taking the parcel from the 
prl. “Your mother keeps her word. I hope 
it is well done.” 

“ Look at it, Miss, if you please.” 

Miss Hamilton opened the parcel, and shook 
0U J f several pieces of elaborate embroidery. 

“Oh. paammal” she exclaimed, “do look; 
it's lovely!” * 

Mrs. Hamilton got up, took out her gold 
eyeglass, and examined the work. 

“It is beautifully done indeed, Grace,” she 
said. “ Did your mother do it all herself ?” she 
added, turning to Myra. 

“ No, ma’am, please. I did the most.” 

^ But don’t you go to school ?” asked Grace. 
TL } used. Miss,until mother’s eyes got weak. 
I help her now as much as I can.” And tears 
sprang into Myra’s eyes. I 

“ Poor thing I” eaid happy Grace, 


I Then she whispered some words to her 
mother, who also said, “ Poor thing!” 

“ You will not lose this now, will you 1” said 
Miss Hamilton again, taking a sovereign from 
her purse. “ Your mother gets this for the 
work. Will you keep it safe ?” 

“Very safe, thank you, Miss,” said Myra, 
her eyes sparkling. 

“ How will you carry it then ? not in your 
hand?” 1 

“ I wiil put my purse in the bosom of my 
dress, and a pin through it, Miss,” said Myra. 

And unfastening her little shaw., she began 
to stow away the money. In doing so a little 
gold locket, attached to a thin, worn bit of black 
ribbon, became displaced and fell outside her 
frock. 

Grace pointed to it laughing, as she said, 

“ Sweetheart already, Myra ?” 

“No, Miss, if you please; it’s mother’s,” the 
girl hastened to explain. “ Poor father’s like¬ 
ness is in it, and it’s all she has of him.” 

“ But your father is not dead, is he ?” asked 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

“ We don’t know, ma’am. He may be, for 
we never hear of him; but mother has a notion 
that he might see this locket someday, some¬ 
how, and know it, and so come home again.” 

“ But how can he see it, if you keep it 
hidden ?” 

“That's true, ma’am; but I let it be seen 
when I’m going where it’s likely he’d be. But 
I don’t think he’ll ever see it,” she added 
sadly. 

u You must only hope the best, Myra,” said 
Grace, kindly. “ And now, good night. Don’t 
lose your money; and tell your mother I am 
greatly pleased with the work, and when I want 
more done I’ll let her know.” 

And then Miss Hamilton herself came down 
and let the girl out into the frosty streets. 

Away she went, walking faster than she had 
walked before, eager to get home with the 
money • she was rejoicing over all the comforts 
it would buy for her mother, whose weakened 
health and failing eyesight weighed heavily upon 
Myra’s heart. She was very proud of having 
worked the greater part of the piece of em¬ 
broidery she had just delivered herself, for now 
she could get pienty to do, and her mother 
could devote her whole time to the fancy-hasket- 
making she had lately learned, and which did 
not try her eyes. 

Then she thought of the pretty warm house 
she had just left, and of the girl with the white 
hands who had spoken so kindly, and she won¬ 
dered if the rich ever had anything to trouble 
them ; and as she walked, the little gold locket, 
which she had forgotten to put back inside her 
dress, was swinging backwards and forwards 
like a pendulum. 

It was bitterly cold now, and Myra’s rapid 
pace scarce kept the numbness out of her feet; 
she soon reached the Edgware-road again, and 
again the same group was collected outside the 
gin-palace, but they were not so quiet now; 
Will’s drink had bad its effect, and they were 
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i& laughing loudly and exchanging coarse jests 
spot! the passers-by; Will’s laugh was the 
loudest, ana Will’s jest the coarsest of them all. 

Suddenly their roving eyes fell upon Myra's 
Me figure, and the man called Ben cried out, 

"There’s the little girl going back, Will, 
fat you stared so bard after a while ago. Let's 
hm her in, and give bar a glass. It will warm 
hr this cold night.” 

The child heard the words, and instantly 
took flight, Ben and Will dashed after her; the 
famer, after a yard or two, stumbled and fell, 
bat the latter, being steady on his legs, soon 
overtook the trembling child. 

“Hold hard, will von?” he said, laying no 
fight hand upon her shoulder. “ I'm not going 
to murder you.” 

w Let me go! let me go!” she cried, olasping 
fisr hands in agony, and scared for her money, 
which she fancied he must have seen; she 
twisted like an eel in his bauds, and contrived 
to bee herself, but just as she was darting off 
span he made a snatch at the little locket, 
*feh caught his eye at the moment; the slen¬ 
der ribbon gave way, and poor Myra fled on, 
felly conscious that her precious little trinket 
ns gone, but too much terrified to stop to get 
it lack. 

She never drew breath until she reached, 
mating and exhausted, the door of her mother's 
humble lodging, which was situated in one of 
tbs narrow streets off Oxford-street. She re¬ 
named standing outside for fully five minutes, 
all the joy gone out of her heart, for what would 
money be to her mother without that little 
trumpery piece of gold ? Yes, trumperv it might 
be to aU the world, but precious to her above 
all the jewels in the regalia 1 

Had it not.been given to her by, and did it 
not hold all that remained to her now of, the 
man who had won her young heart in the 
happy old days that never conld come hack any 
more?—days when, as bonny Mary Chester, 
the pride of the village, she had sung blithely 
about her work in her father’s home, down in 
Cornwall; a home that was like dreamland to 
her now, so far off and hazy did it seem j a 
home from which all the world looked bright, 
md where no sun was too hot and no wind too 
cold, and from which she would go out to meet 
fc*, h&ndsome William Dawson, as he came 
whistling home from his day’s work at the 
“ great house,” with hit tools slung over hia 
•boulder in a limp basket. 

And what had that time brought? It had 
brought marriage—happiness for a season—the 
birth of Myra—then temptation to the husband, 
misted for a time, but more and more faintly 
u it became stronger—then straitened means, 
then failing health—finally, desertion, loneliness, 
tod despair. A year or two passed; Myra grew 
into a fine, aturay little girl; but the husband 
am wrote, never waa heard of; and at length 
the nnhappy wife took her broken heart, and 
her little child, away ftom her native village, to 
hide herself in the great wilderness of London. 
How she struggled to Jive on there, God 


knew! She worked and worked unceasingly, 
wearily, for Myra's sake, and for the sake of a 
great hope, which no misery and no despair 
could kill—the hope that her husband would 
come back to her again. And now that she had 
fought a brave battle with poverty, and con* 
quered —inasmuch as she and Myra had bread 
enough to eat and clothes enough to wear—a 
terrible trial, that might bring back poverty in 
its train, again waa stealing upon her—she 
feared that the waa going blind. 

Through the years that had passed, through 
starvation and utter wretchedness, she had 
never, even to get a temporary loan, parted 
with her little gold locket. It had been her 
husband’s gift, and she looked upon it as the 
one link left between them. It held his photo¬ 
graph and a lock of hia hair. How could she 
part with it, when she remembered how it bad 
been given?—how that sweet June evening, 
when they stood together under the limes, in 
which myriads of bees were humming, he bad 
unfolded it from a piece of paper, and 
bung it round her neck, saying, as he did 
so, that he wished it were diamonds for her 
sake! 

And now she was about to hear that it was 
lost for ever, and her desire to keep the last 
remnants of her fast-failing sight, in order that 
she might gaze at the face she loved so well, 
would vanish too. 

Slowly Myra came up the stairs, but the 
mother knew the child's step, and she turned 
in her chair to watch the door, although she 
could not see plainly across the room. She had 
a lovely face still, but it was seamed and marked 
with trouble, and the wistful, melancholy ex¬ 
pression which so often attends the want of 
sight, was beginning to steal over her dark 
brown eyes. 

“ Is it you, my child ?” she said. “ You have 
made good speed.” 

“ It is cold, mother, and I walked fast. Here, 
mother, Miss Hamilton gave me this.” 

And taking the purse from the bosom of her 
dress, she placed it in Mrs. Dawson’s band. 

“What ails you, Myra? Your voice is 
shaking. Are you cold, my darling ?” 

“ No, mother. I’m not cold: but oh!”—and 
poor Myra’s voice rose to a sort of cry—“ what 
will you say to me ? what will you do ? It’s 
gone! stolen!—your locket!—the picture 1” 

For one instant a gleam of something like 
anger crossed Mrs. Dawson's face, and she 
clutched Myra’s arm fiercely. 

“ Gone!” she exclaimed. “ And you have 
dared to come home to me without it ?” And 
then her voice and manner changed suddenly; 
she threw her arms round Myra's neck, and 
broke into a bitter cry—“ My child, my child! 
forgive me! I don’t know what I say.” 

Then Myra told her all, and the poor woman 
listened with clasped hands and bent head. 

“ God forgive him for taking it,” she said 
quietly, when she had heard alL “I fear I 
never can.” 


f • Hush, mother J don’t say that. Maybe it 
9 % 
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will come back to you yet. The man was not a 
thief; and if I ever see him again—which l 9 m 
sure to do, please God—I'll ask him for it; he 
was just drunk a little, and Pm sure he's sorry 
now. He did not look like a bad, wicked man." 

“ If he had but taken the money, and left me 
that!” moaned poor Mrs. Dawson, rocking her¬ 
self to and fro. “ I'd give all I had in the 
world for that bit of gold; all I bad in the 
world.” 

And then, standing there, looking at her 
mother, watching the worn face, and seeing the 
tears of regret and longing for the lost treasure 
which rolled quietly over it, Myra vowed a vow 
that she would never rest until she got that 
treasure hack, and get it hack, too, before the 
year closed: it should he her New Year's gift 
to her mother. 

After the outbreak, upon hearing of its loss, 
Mrs. Dawson never spoke of the locket again. 
It seemed as if she had, with a great effort, put 
the thought of it from her mind; hut it was not 
so—she had always worn it herself, except when 
Myra went out without her, when she used to 
hang it round the girl’s neck, as she had done 
upon the evening of its loss ; and a hundred 
times a day Myra would see her mother's 
fingers wander to her throat, and feel about 
vaguely for the little trinket, which she was 
wont to hold as she might have held the hand 
of a friend. 

And so the days slipped by. Christmas came 
ahd went, and New Year’s Day was fast ap¬ 
proaching. Myra had thought over, at least, a 
hundred plans for the recovery of the locket, 
hut not one of them were feasible. She had 
imagined the most extraordinary schemes, not 
one of which could by any possibility have suc¬ 
ceeded. As she sat at her work she saw, not 
the embroidery before her, hut the lost trinket; 
as she talked through the streets, she kept her 
eyes upon the ground, as though it were likely 
that the gleam of the gold might shine upon her 
from some crevice in the pavement. 

At last, and quite as a forlorn hope, it oc¬ 
curred to her to go to the place where the man 
had been standing when she had passed on 
that, to her, eventful evening. Perhaps he 
might be there again; and, at least, she could 
appeal to him to let her have the locket back. 
Yet even to her hopeful young imagination it 
did not seem probable that he had kept it ever 
since; but, still, of all her designs for its re¬ 
covery, it was the only one which she could 
attempt, or which had any promise of success. 
And on New Year's Eve, about the same hour 
that she had before gone to Ladbrook-square, 
she set out. She had some trifling purchases 
to make for their modest housekeeping, which 
served as an excuse for her absence. 

Again she walked quickly through the frosty 
streets, and soon reached the Marble Arch, close 
to which the tavern was situated. How well 
she remembered*the very look of the place! 
She would, she thought, have known it out of 
a hundred, althongh there was nothing about it 


very different from any other establishment of 
a like nature. 

It was brilliantly lighted, of course ; hut 
there was no group outside the door. Myra 
stole up gently, pushed back the swinging 
panel, and peeped in. Some six or eight men 
were standing drinking, and her heart gave a 
great hound as she recognised one or two of 
the faces; but, alas! the face she wanted, she 
saw only too soon, was not among them. 

What was to he done ? Should she go boldly 
in, and remind the comrades of the man she 
was seeking of the adventure, and ask them 
where he was to be found ? But her courage 
failed: she was iust at the age when roughness 
and coarseness from the other sex was very hard 
to hear—that is, hard to those who are innately 
refined and modest, as was poor Myra. So she 
let the door swing to again, and, wrapping her 
arms tightly in her shawl, she remained 
standing outside, and resolved to wait. 

And she did wait, or rather walked, patiently 
to and fro for more than an hour, listening and 
watching. The crowd in the street grew some¬ 
what thinner; it was getting very late, and her 
mother would be wondering what had become 
of her. Just as she was going to give up in 
despair, and to return home, the door of the 
gin-palace opened, and two of the men came 
out. They were not very tipsy—at least, one of 
them was not, and he supported his companion. 
They turned towards Regent-street, and* that 
being her road home, Myra followed them, 
and she tried to keep as close to them as pos¬ 
sible without being observed, in the hope of 
learning something from their conversation. 

But they had no conversation, so to speak. 
One of them was argumentative, surly, and 
inclined to be musical—he stammered out 
snatches of songs, picked up at some 
theatre or “ music-hall: ” the other seemed 
wholly bent upon keeping his companion 
straight upon his course. At length, under a 
lamp-post, the drunken man came to a stand¬ 
still, and seemed to insist upon being taken 
somewhere out of the direct road; his com¬ 
panion remonstrated, and Myra's heart again 
beat fast as she heard his words— 

“ I tell you, Ben, it's no use; he has cut his 
old mates since that night, and I, for one, am 
too proud to push myself where I'm not wel¬ 
come. Come away home, there’s a good chap.” 

“ I’m not a good chap, and I won't go home. 
I’ll go to Will, and tell him he’s a sneak! I 
must go to Will, I say! Let me go.” 

And he struggled hard to free himself. 

“Well, go, and be - to you!” cried 

tbe other at last. “ But I tell you be won't 
8peak to you; he was never the same since 
that night.” n 

“ There was poison in the little gold box,” 
hiccupped Ben; “ was that it ? Never mind. 
I’ll have him out; he won't turn on an old pal. 
Will was always ready to stand treat to a friend 
—Will's a rare good un.” 

And on he staggered, Myra following, and 
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hoping that nothing would turn the drunken 
man from his purpose now. 

On they went, through bye-streets and dark 
courts, until poor Myra began to fear that she 
would never be able to make her way home 
again. At last they stopped before an open 
door—the door of a lodging-house evidently, for 
there were lights in almost all the windows, and 
people were passing in and out and up and down 
the narrow stairs. 

“ Will you go up ?” inquired Ben's companion 
of him. 

The fellow looked up the dark entry for a 
moment, and then turning away, with the in¬ 
consistency of drunkenness, he swore a great 

oath that he would see Will-before he’d 

climb up that break-neck stair that night. 

Without another word,his companion dragged 
him off, and before Myra had time to realize 
fully what had happened, they were out of 
sight. 

She waa terribly disappointed ; she had been 
led almost to the door of the man whom she 
had been praying to meet, and now she must 
go back again without finding him. He might 
be in that house, it was true; but how was she 
to look for him ?—what excuse was she to make 
for asking for him? Just then she became 
avare that a ragged girl, of about her own age, 
vas standing leaning against the door-post 
watching her. She did not look as if she would 
be civil or obliging; but still it was better to 
risk a snub than to lose a chance, so going a step 
forward, Myra asked timidly, 

“ Doe* a man called Will lodge here ?*' 

The girl put her head on one side, and peered 
at Myra with a pair of sharp, bird-like eyes. 

" And supposing he does, what does you want 
of him ?" she asked, in a voice sharp as her 
eyes. 

Myra had experience of London children, and 
she thought she might he able to buy the in¬ 
formation she needed. Slipping her hand into 
her pocket, she drew out a fourpenny piece, 
aud holding it up, she said— 

“I'll give you that if you show me his 
room." 

The child held out her thin, dirty hand. 

“ Don’t you try to gammon me with your 
tricks," she said. “ Is it good ?” Then, 
having satisfied herself that the coin was genuine, 
she added: “ You just cut along to the very 
top of the house, and there you'll find Black 
Will, as we calls him, and 1 wish you joy of 
your welcome when you get to him." 

Myra asked no more: with a swift step she 
went up sundry flights of stairs, and found 
herself presently upon a narrow landing, off 
which one room opened. The girl’s heart was 
beating wildly, and she was obliged to sit down 
on the topmost step to recover herself. She 
had formed no plan of action—she could not 
form one—she must trust to Providence; I fear 
she called it chance, if she called it anything. 
The room door was open, and a feeble light 
streamed out into the lobby—-the light from a 
solitary candle. Myra took courage, and steal- 
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ing forward on tiptoe, she looked into the 
room. 

It was a good-sized chamber, with alow-coved 
ceiling, but the furniture in it was shabby and 
spare. There was a low bed, covered with a 
coarse coloured rug, in one corner, a small table 
in the centre, a little painted deal press, and two 
chairs. Upon one of the latter, with his arms 
resting upon the table, and his head bent down 
upon them, sat the strong man, with the swarthy 
face and the dark hair, who was called by his 
companions “ Will." He was apparently asleep, 
for he was breathing regularly, and his figure 
had the relaxed, pliant look which repose always 
gives. 

For some time Myra watched him from the 
door; then encouraged by the utter stillness, 
she crept on into the room. Oh, how cautiously 
she stepped, fearing to wake him, if he were 
indeed asleep, yet longing for him to start up, 
and see her, and hear what she had to say. She 
had been frightened at first, but she was quite 
calm then. He might be very angry; he might 
turn upon her for disturbing him; he might 
even strike her, but she knew he could not kill 
her; and if 6he only got back the locket, what 
mattered a few hard words, or even a blow ? 
So she crept on and on, and winced whn the 
boards creaked, and looked over her shoulder 
every moment, thinking that her shadow was 
some one following her. 

At last, after many pauses, she reached the 
table where Will sat; she could hear his breath¬ 
ing plainly enough now; she could see the long, 
black hair, grizzled with grey, which fell over 
his hands, aud which in another half-hour, 
when the candle had burned down, would be 
perilously near the flame. She was very close 
to him, and a strange, vague, yearning kind of 
pity crossed her young heart for that strong 
man, who was so quiet in his deep repose. 
What was he, and why was he so lonely ? He 
did not seem poor, for his clothes were good; 
had he neither wife, nor child, not friends, but 
drunken Ben, and such as he? Myra was 
very young, scarcely more than a child, but all 
the desire to give love aud sympathy, which is 
inherent in the hearts of most women, rose up 
in her heart then. It was New Year’s Eve, a 
solemn snd happy time, when most people, even 
the poorest, have something, or some one to 
care for near them; she was poor herself, but 
she had her mother, and her mother had her. 
Why was this poor fellow so lonely? As the 
question again and again recurred to her, she 
restrained herself with difficulty from passing 
her hand softly over his hair, and down upon 
his rough coat. 

It was a curious scene — the strong man 
sleeping quietly, the timid girl standing over 
him with pity iu her eyes; and yet they were 
strangers to each other. 

But where was the locket? She was there 
to get that, and not to expend sympathy on the 
man who had taken it; but somehow it did not 
seem possible that her mother’s treasure could 
be in that poor room. When a thing is precious 
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to ourselves, or to one dear to us, we fancy that 
those in whose sight it is really worthless, will 
think it precious also, and care for it well. She 
looked about, and felt that it could not be there; 
he had sold it, he had lost it: ah! why had he 
not kept it ? She almost cried aloud in her sore 
disappointment. 

She moved a little nearer to the front of the 
sleeping man, and as she did so the glitter of 
something which might be gold caught her 
eyes upon the table: it was half hidden by the 
long, falling hair of the sleeper. An exclama¬ 
tion of joy rose to Myra’s lips, and she fell upon 
her knees to bring her eyes closer: she peered 
under the scattered locks; had she dared she 
would have pushed them aside, but, after all, 
what need ? She knew the locket—she would 
have known it had she not seen it half so well. 
To get it was the next thing. If she could but 
snatch it out softly without waking him, and fly 
with it unseen! What matter what he said 
when he awoke and missed it ?—there was no 
dishonesty in taking her own; and if she 
aroused him, she would pray him, on her knees, 
to give it to her for her mother’s sake. 

Rising to her feet again she held the table 
firmly with one hand, while with the other she 
tried to draw the little trinket towards her; but 
she was too eager and too much excited for such 
a delicate task, and more than once she touched 
the bowed head with her trembling finders, 
and then suddenly, just as the locket was within 
her reach, with a start the man awoke and 
sprang to his feet, and his dazzled and bewil¬ 
dered eyes fixed themselves on Myra in utter 
amazement: in an instant he seemed to have 
divined her object in his room, for he clutched 
the locket and thrust the hand which held it 
into his bosom. 

She flung herself upon her knees before him, 
and Btretched out her hands imploringly; but 
not one word could she speak. Then as she 
crouched there looking up at him, with her 
bonnet falling back, and her large brown eyes 
(so like her mother’s eyes) fixed upon his face, 
a great and sudden change passed over him, the 
expression of anger faded from his eyes; his 
mouth quivered, and his hand fell gently upon 
the girl’s upturned head. 

Then, as if the touch had unloosed her 
tongue, she cried wildly: “Oh don’t keep it 
from me. Let me have it, for mother’s sake! 
That little bit of gold is all she has left to her 
of my father.” 

A gentle voice, a voice which she could 
hardly think belonged to that great rough man, 
told her not to fear, and asked her how she had 
found him out; and when he heard, again the 
soft light shone in his eves, and his dark stem 
ace seemed to soften ana grow young. 

“ Come, mv girl,” he said at last, when Myra 
had finished her simple story, “it’s late for you 
to be wandering alone in these streets; I’ll take 
you home, and perhaps you ’ll say a prayer for 
me this blessed New Year’s Eve. 1 am verv 
glad you found me out, for I never meant to rob 


you of your locket; Bee, here it is. I’ll carry it 
safe for you. Won’t you trust me ?” 

“I would rather carry it myself,” faltered 
Myra, “ and I can find my way home.” 

“ There,” he said, “ take it; but at least I 
must see you safe out of these queer dark 
streets. Tell me where you want to go.” 

Myra named the place. 

“I'll put you into Oxford Street,” he an¬ 
swered, picking up a Glengarry bonnet from 
the floar. “ Don't break your neck in the 
dark,” he added, blowing out the candle. 

The girl left the room before him, and stood 
quietly waiting on the dark landing until he 
locked the door; then she followed him down¬ 
stairs, and out into the street. She shivered as 
the frosty air sent a chill through her. 

“You’re cold,” Will said, abruptly; “tie 
this round you.” 

And before she could stop him he had un¬ 
rolled a thick woollen scarf from his own neck 
and flung it about hers. His manner was very 
odd, Myra thought; there was a strange mixture 
of tenderness and roughness in it which she 
could not understand. It was as if Nature had 
made him tender, and habit had made him 
rough. 

Myra remonstrated, but he would not listen, 
and walked on quickly in front. 

In about half an hour they reached Oxford- 
street, and the way had seemed very long to 
Myra. When she found herself again upon 
familiar ground she stopped, and, not bearing 
her footfall after him. Will stopped too. “1 
am all right now,” she said. “ Here is your 
scarf, and thank you.” 

“Keep it,” he answered, laying his broad 
hand over her two little ones which were 
loosening the knot upon the scarf; “I gave 
you a weary tramp after your little box. I said 
before I never intended to have taken it, but the 
ribbon snapped sudden-like; but I’m glad now 
I did, for-” 

“ You wouldn’t if you had seen how mother 
breaks her heart for it,” interrupted Myra, bit¬ 
terly ; “ but it’s all right now.” 

“ It will be, may-be,” he answered; ” time 
will tell. Good night, and a happy new year! 
Won’t you shake hands ?” 

Myra gave him her hand, but not heartily* 
She could not forgive him for the drunken 
frolic which had deprived her poor mother for 
so long of the one comfort of her life. So they 
parted, and the girl instantly began to run: 
every moment was now like an hour until she 
was by her mother’s side. At last her house 
was reached : it was late for her to be out alone; 
but she was too happy to think of that now. 
She ran up the stairs, and into their little 
sitting-room: it was quite dark, save a glim- 
mering .spark of fire in the small grate. 

“ Mother!” she called softly—“mother!” But 
there was no answer. She went forward in si¬ 
lent terror, not knowing what she might find; 
but there, in the old arm-chair, she saw 
by the dim light the figure she loved. worn 
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oot by watching and fatigue the poor woman 
bad fallen asleep. 

Myra struck a match and lighted a candle; 
then she softly replenished the dying fire, and 
drawing a little stool before it, she sat down to 
warm her ice-cold feet. The house was very 
still and silent—painfully so, almost; and once 
or twice Myra thought sne heard a stealthy step 
approaching the door and going back again after 
id interval. 

The minutes sped swiftly; eleven struck, the 
iulf-hour after chimed; it would soon be New 
Year's morning! Myra put on more coals, and 
sat on, patiently listening, now to her mother's 
regular breathing, and again to the stealthy 
step upon the stairs. On flew the minutes, the 
half-hour waned, and was gone, and suddenly, 
as the last stroke of twelve sounded from many 
a tower and steeple far and near, the merry bells 
rang out the old year and rang in the new ! 

Mrs. Dawson started and awoke, “ Where 
am I ?” she cried. “ I hear the joy-bells.” 

“Mother”—and Myra knelt by her side and 
held up the locket—“ see, I have brought it 
back to yon again. It was not lost.” 

With a glad cry the poor woman interrupted 
her, and, snatching her treasure she pressed it 
to her lips and to her heart. “ Have you come 
back to me ?” she said, caressing the little 
trinket as if it had sense and feeliug. “ My 
kre! my husband 1 it was breaking my heart 
to be without you when the new year came 
round 1” 

Myra laid her faee upon her mother’s knee, 
and cried silent tears of joy, and neither of them 
heard the door softly open and close, neither of 
them heard a swift, strong tread cross the room, 
or saw the figure which was gazing at them with 
tear-dimmed eyes. But all at once some subtle 
instinct made the woman turn her head, and, 
though her sight was failing, and though the 
light was dim, she knew her husband. He 
held out his arms to her, and she threw herself 
into them with a low, happy cry, while Myra 
•till sat upon the ground, speeohless with sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Mary!” said the voice which had spoken so 
kindly to the child at parting an hour or two 
before — “ My true wife! you had such wel¬ 
come for my picture, that I was not afraid to 
test your welcome for me. You’ll forgive and 
forget, won’t you ?” 

The little locket, which had been a slender, 
but strong link of gold between the husband and 
wife, slipped, quite unheeded, from Mrs. Daw¬ 
son’s grasp, as she wound her arms round her 
long-lost William, and strained him to her 
heart. What was the inanimate likeness now, 
when the man so loved, so mourned for, and so 
fondly remembered ( had come back to her 
again? 

And so the merry hells pealed their glad 


welcome to the new year, and awoke glad echoes 
in the hearts of the husband ana wife, so 
strangely reunited, after long and weary separa¬ 
tion ; and presently Myra stole to their side, and 
took her father's hanas in her’s; and then he 
bent down and kissed the upturned face of the 
child who had been the unconscious means of 
bringing him hack to his home again. Ana 
as the first hours of the new year went 
by. Will Dawson told the story of his life during 
the old years that had passed—told how he had 
repented of his desertion of his wife and child, 
and how he had gone hack to his native village 
only to find that they had disappeared, leaving 
no clue by which to trace them—how he had 
returned to London and his evil companions— 
how he had made money and lost it—how,be 
had been wild and steady by turns, wildest and 
most reckless when the thought of the home he 
had wilfully lost would rush hack upon him. 
He told of the night that he had rudely 
snatched the locket from Myra’s neck—of how 
he had opened it to find his own face within—of 
how he had fled from the jeers and questions 
of his comrades, and of his firm resolve never 
to he one of them again. He told how he had 
wandered about, day after day, hoping to find 
his little daughter, with whom he had been so 
strangely brought into contact—an dhow, as the 
week8 passed, he had given up the search ie 
despair, and steadily settled down to work again. 
He told of how, the night Myra had found him, 
he had been sitting, with the locket before him, 
trying to devise some means for finding the 
owner, and of how he had fallen asleep, to awake 
and find his child beside him. But when his own 
tale was ended, and he asked, with a voice that 
faltered, for the story of his wife’s life since last 
he had left her, begging of her not to spare one 
detail of her struggles or her sufferings, she 
would not listen to him, hut whispered, as she 
drew his head down upon her faithful heart, 
M I had no life without you, Will. It will begin 
again for all of us with this happy new year!” 

And Will made answer with a reverent 
“Amen!” 


Remembered Happiness.— Mankind are always 
happier for having been happy; bo that if you make 
them happy now, you make them happy twenty year® 
hence, by the memory of it. A childhood passed 
with a due mixture of rational indulgence, under fond 
and wise parents, diffuses over the whole of lifo a 
feeling of calm pleasure, and in extreme old age is the 
very last remembrance which time can erase from the 
mind of man. No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, 
is confined to the present moment I A man is the 
happier for life from having made once an agreeable 
tour, or lived for any length of time with pleasant 
people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of inno¬ 
cent pleasure. 
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The country of the Vikings! Yes, thither I 
determined to go whilst the clash of arms and 
the din of battle was heard; ’twas ere the battle¬ 
field had been deluged with blood I set oflf to 
the vantage ground, that was free and open to 
travellers, and reached Christiania about the 
middle of July. 

The town itself is not seen until within gun¬ 
shot of the place, on account of the numerous 
islands in the Fjord shutting out the view. These 
islands answer two important purposes. First, 
they serve as an advanced guard to warn one 
of the dangers incidental to a rocky coast, and 
again as a shelter to craft running in for protec¬ 
tion when the Skager-rack is stormy. 

The city lies as it were in the basin of an 
amphitheatre, and is thickly Btudded with trees 
of the spruce fir, pine, and beech. The build¬ 
ings are chiefly of wood. In the country one 
sees log houses ; but in the town they are con¬ 
structed of painted white boards, with coloured 
roofs in imitation of tiles. 

The people are evidently fond of light and 
space, for the windows are large and numerous; 
their rooms are well furnished, but without 
carpets. The cathedral is of grey stone, and, 
after that of Drontbjem is the finest in the 
country. This is only a passing glimpse, for 
we were again soon under weigh, and clear of 
the inlet and islands, and steaming away from 
the Fjord of Christiania at the rate of ten knots 
an hour. The sun went down as if behind a 
glowing furnace, leaving such a halo that I 
could see to read on deck at midnight. 1 was 
waiting until it should become dark, but for 
that result I might have waited long enough, as 
there is nothing to indicate the approach of 
night in these latitudes at this time of the year. 
The numerous islands, the projecting promon¬ 
tories, lofty wooded mountain sides, and the 
lake-like character of the scenery, render the 
approach to Christiania very interesting. It is 
beautifully situated at the northern extremity of 
the Fjord. The city is built on a slope, and its 
numerous villas embowered in trees give it a 
peculiarly attractive appearance. The houses 
are principally of wood in the suburbs, and 
look almost as white as snow; in the town they 
are built of stone, on account of some recent 
fires. The streets are spacious, and running at 
right angles. The showy shops are few and far 
between, and have no shutters, inside or out: 
they are never found necessary in this honest 
community. 

If cleanliness be next to godliness the Nor¬ 
wegians must certainly rank high in the Chris¬ 
tian code; for, go where you will, there are the 
same indications of fondness for space, air, and 
water. The palace is in a conspicuous position: 
it is of a quadrangular form, and has six mas¬ 
sive Doric columns in front. In all other de- 
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tails it is unworthy a description. The salons 
are all decorated a la Frangaise », even to the 
King’s smoking-room. The only pictures are 
those of his Majesty’s father and mother—the 
latter a German princess, and a very beautiful 
woman. Two or three Norwegian scenes, with¬ 
out interest as works of art, complete the gal¬ 
lery. The pleasure-grounds are open to the 
public, and appear to be a very favourite resort 
of old people and nursery-maids. 

Almost in the same vicinity are the gardens 
of Kliigensburg—a sort of Cremorne on a 
limited scale. About four miles distant is a 
retty little summer villa called “ Oscar’s Hall,” 
elonging to the Crown Prince, and which is 
visited annually by his royal highness. It 
looks like a miniature castle, and commands a 
fine view of the beautiful environs, but espe¬ 
cially of the fjord, and the little islands dotted 
over its blue surface. All the charm lies in its 
exterior and the site; within these are only a 
few royal portraits and some half-dozen cabi¬ 
nets, but no furniture. I must next tell you of 
a visit to a Norwegian family residing in the 
country. The courteousness of some fellow- 
travellers obtained for me this invitation to tea. 
Before discussing the viands it was proposed 
that we should go to a retired lake-like expanse 
of the fjord in an open boat, accompanied by 
our hostess, her pretty daughter, and eldest 
son. There we remained for an hour, having 
landed on a little island to gather wild straw¬ 
berries and enjoy the lovely scene around us. 
In accordance with a national custom we com¬ 
menced by takiog a glass of ale all round. The 
standing dish of the country is salmon, and the 
various ways in which it is served reminds one 
of the variety one gets at. a fish-dinner at 
Greenwich. Here it is presented in every con¬ 
ceivable and inconceivable form that the most 
appetising could desire. There is cheese, too, 
ad libitum; but I will mention only two kinds— 
one resembled Gruy&re, and the other of a 
pale chocolate colour. The latter is a compound 
of goat, cow, and ewe-milk, sugar, ground-nut, 
cream, and half a hundred other ingredients. 
It looks like a little pillar on the table, in its 
white paper-case. Of making of bread, too, 
there seems no end. There were rolls like our 
own, slices of black rye-bread, and piles of flat- 
brod. The latter were artistically arranged, 
and the effect produced was that of the scat¬ 
tered remnants of a fleet, and a ruined city 
unable to withstand the siege. Enough, how¬ 
ever, of the bill of fare: it will suffice to give an 
idea of Norwegian hospitality, of which we had 
received so excellent a specimen. Let us return 
to our subject by another glance at the people, 
who may be said to be in a happy case, inas¬ 
much as there is not a soul amongst them who 
does not receive a suitable education. The 
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lower grade are civil, obliging, and polite, 
doffing their hats constantly as one passes 
through the streets. There is a high-bred air 
and demeanour in the higher classes, which, 
added to their courteous, pleasant manners, 
makes their society very agreeable. 

The University museums are admirably ar¬ 
ranged, especially the natural history and ana¬ 
tomical departments. The best pictures had 
been sent to the exhibition at Stockholm. The 
only good painting left was executed by the 
King, who is a clever artist, and a patron 
of the fine arts generally, as well as a poet. 
Ignorance of the language leads to frequent 
mistakes, for instance, I asked the waiter to 
bring me a foot-bath at night, and when the 
hour arrived he appeared with a bottle of soda- 
water ! 

On Friday, August 13th, we went by railway 
to Eidwold, on Lake Moesen, and thence by 
steamer to Lillehammer, where we slept. On 
the following morning a very ample breakfast 
was provided, consisting of salmon steak, mut¬ 
ton chops, eggs, several kinds of bread, excel¬ 
lent butter, rich cream and strawberries, tea 
and coffee. We hired a carriage for four, with 
a pair of horses, and occasionally three, to con- 
rey us to our destination. The stations are 
generally way-side inns, about nine miles apart; 
at them we procure fresh horses. There are no 
public conveyances in this country; travellers 
are taken from one place to another in a vehicle 
called a cariole. The seat is, in shape, like the 
bowl of a salad-spoon. Imagine yourself placed 
on a cushion, with your legs stretched out at 
full length towards the splash-board, and covered 
with a leathern apron, under which aspect you're 
supposed to be comfortably equipped for your 
journey. The boy who brings back the horses 
sits behind, where there is just sufficient space 
to strap on an ordinary-sized portmanteau. 
This is the arrangement, whether for ladies or 
gentlemen. Moreover, you have to drive your¬ 
self—no very objectionable occupation, as the 
horses are Bure-footed, and go at a spanking 
pace—sometimes seventy miles in ten hours. 
The sleeping arrangements at the stations are 
not agreeable, as it is impossible to get a room 
to one’s self; and it not unfrequently happens 
that three or four strangers find themselves in 
the same apartment. The bedding consists 
usually of dried hay, two sheets, an eider-down 
quilt, and large pillow, like those used by the 
Germans. These are some of the sweets of 
travel; and after having been all day in the 
opt * air, taking, perhaps, a good deal of exer¬ 
cise, we did not trouble our heads about the 
absence of English comforts. The King, when 
coming from Dronthjem after his coronation, 
slept at two of these stations. 

In many parts the scenery is most romantic. 
We saw several magnificent waterfalls; two 
days snowy mountain tops were in sight. We 
drove for miles along the banks of a majestic 
river, called the Nid, at the mouth of which lies 
Dronthjem. This was fornr^rly the capital of 
Norway, until its union with Denmark. The 


streets are wide and regular, but they look de¬ 
serted, and the city lacks life, although it is 
reputed a good place for business. The palace 
is the largest wooden structure in existence; 
the houses are built of the same material, 
usually painted white, which gives the place so 
fresh and modern an aspect as almost to belie 
its antiquity. There is a cathedral, which seven 
or eight hundred years ago had few rivals; but 
it is a sort of conglomeration of architecture, 
from the numerous repairs it has undergone. 
It is here that the kings are crowned. Churches 
are numerous: there is a national bank, and a 
savings-bank attached to the post-office. There 
are some magnificent waterfalls and interesting 
copper-mines about four miles out, which aU 
strangers should visit. 

On leaving Dronthjem we went to Molde, 
which was only a journey of five hours by sea. 
The opposite coast is a lofty range of snow¬ 
capped mountains, jagged here and there with 
a rocky boulder almost touching the clouds, 
and on which even snow cannot linger. The 
windings of the Fjord to its termination in the 
direction of the valley of Romsdale cannot be 
surpassed for beauty throughout Norway, for 
the eye rests continually on sombre, craggy 
mountains, lofty precipices, and every variety 
of scenery that helps to make an attractive 
picture. 

A fjord is not a tiny inlet into the heart of 
the mountains, as one is wont to suppose, for 
some of them run up at least fifteen or twenty 
miles, such as the Hardanger and the Soigne. 
The outline of the mountains, forming the nar¬ 
row gorge of the Romsdale, in one particular 
spot is so irregular and jagged that human in¬ 
genuity has discovered in it a striking resem¬ 
blance to a marriage party at the altar. Perhaps 
my imaginative powers were at fault, for I must 
confess it required some of a very prolific order 
to conjure up the dramatis persons out of the 
granitic group before me. At last I could dis¬ 
tinctly see the priest, the bride, and what looked 
a gigantic beadle—for, oh, forbid it ye powers ! 
that such a Daniel Lambert should ever be the 
“ happy man!” The bridal crown, which Miss 
Bremer tells us is an indispensable ornament on 
these occasions, was also well defined. Whilst 
contemplating this scene of still-life happiness, 
I was aroused from my reverie by a rumbling 
noise overhead and behind me, louder than any 
thunder I ever heard. I was standing then 
immediately under the peak called the Romsdale 
Horn, which rises 4,000 feet above the bed of 
the river that washes the gorge. I looked high 
and low, about, and around, but could perceive 
do indications whatever to account for the sound, 
which continued for half a minute; by-and-by 
I saw a cloud of dust issuing from an immense 
fissure midway up the Horn—it darkened the 
heavens in its ascent. Some friends who joined 
us shortly after heard the noise at a distance of 
four miles; they believed it to be the dislodg- 
ment of immense masses of rock in the interior 
of the Horn, but there were no outward visible 
signs, except the dust. 1 took a solitary walk 
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And the whole party turned into the bar, Then she whispered some words to her 
where Will was already ordering drink. mother, who also said, “ Poor thing!” 

Meanwhile, the girl had gone steadily and “ Yon will not lose this now, will you ?” said 
swiftly on hef way, and she was now past Miss Hamilton again, taking a sovereign from 
the Bay swater-road, and in Notting-hill; turning her purse. "Your mother gets this for the 
into Ladbrook-square, she knocked at the door work. Will you keep it safe ?” 
of one of the houses there, and was presently “ Very safe, thank you, Miss/’ said Myra, 
admitted. her eyes sparkling. 

“ Tell Miss Hamilton, if you please,” she “ How will you carry it then ? not in your 
said to the servant, “ that Myra Dawson has hand ?” 

come with the work.” “ I wiil put my purse in the bosom of my 

The maid ran up-stairs, and Myra sat down dress, and a pin through it, Miss,” said Myra, 
upon one of the hall chairs. What a nice, warm And unfastening her little shaw , she began 
house it seemed! how brightly the fire shone to stow away the money. In doing so a little 
through the open door of the dining-room! and gold locket, attached to a thin, worn bit of black 
what a fragrant smell of dinner came up the kit- ribbon, became displaced and fell outside her 
chen stairs close by! She could hear the voices of frock. 

the servants talking and laughing on the base- Grace pointed to it laughing, as she said, 
ment storey; she could hear children’s voices at “ Sweetheart already, Myra ?” 
their merry play in the top of the house, and a “No, Miss, if you please; it’s mother’s,” the 
sweet voice talking to the maid, who had ad- girl hastened to explain. “Poor father’s like- 
mitted her upon the drawing-room floor. ness is in it, and it’s all she has of him.” 

Presently the girl came running down to her “ But your father is not dead, is he ?” asked 
again—a smart little damsel, in a fly-away cap Mrs. Hamilton. 

and a white muslin apron. “ We don’t know, ma’am. He may be, for 

“ Miss Hamilton says you are to come up,” we never hear of him; but mother has a notion 
she said to Myra. that he might see this locket someday, some- 

And Myra ran up-stairs, and went into the how, and know it, and so come home again.” 
warm, well-lighted drawing-room, and stopping “ But how can he see it, if you keep it 
just inside the door, she dropped a curtsey. hidden ?” 

It was such a pretty room; the girl had never “That’s true, ma’am ; but I let it he seen 
seen anything so pretty before—with the clear when Pm going where it’s likely he’d be. But 
bright fire in the low grate, the flowing curtains, I don't think he'll ever see it,” she added 
the pretty, soft-looking chairs, the open piano, sadly. 

the pictures, the books, the elegant little trifles “ You must only hope the best, Myra,” said 
everywhere. By the fire sat an elderly lady, Grace, kindly. “ And now, good night. Don’t 
dressed in black silk, shading her face from lose your money; and tell your mother I am 
the blase with a handsome Indian screen; be- greatly pleased with the work, and when I want 
side her stood a young girl, dressed in some more done Pll let her know.” 
soft, flowing material, with gold ornaments in And then Miss Hamilton herself came down 
her ears and round her wrists—a pretty, gentle, and let the girl out into the frosty streets, 
happy-looking girl. Away she went, walking faster than she had 

“Comein,” she said to Myra; “come and walked before, eager to get home with the 
warm yourself. It is such a perishing evening, money; she was rejoicing over aU the comforts 
How did you ever venture out ?” it would buy for her mother, whose weakened 

“ Please, Miss,” said Myra, “ I don’t mind health and failing eyesight weighed heavily upon 
the cold, and I had to come.” Myra's heart. She was very proud of having 

“ And you have brought my work, I see,” worked the greater part of the piece of em- 
said the young lady, taking the parcel from the broidery she had just delivered herself, for now 
girl. “ Your mother keeps her word. I hope she could get plenty to do, and her mother 
it is well done.” could devote her whole time to the fancy-basket- 

“ Look at it, Miss, if you please.” making she had lately learned, and which did 

Miss Hamilton opened the parcel, and shook not try her eyes, 
out several pieces of elaborate embroidery. Then she thought of the pretty warm house 

“ Oh, piamma!” she exclaimed, “do look; she had just left, and of the girl with the white 
it’s lovely!” hands who had spoken so kindly, and she won- 

Mrs. Hamilton got up, took out her gold dered if the rich ever had anything to trouble 
eyeglass, and examined the woik. them ; and as she walked, the little gold locket, 

“ It is beautifully done indeed, Grace,” she which she had forgotten to put back inside her 
said. “ Did your mother do it aU herself ?” she dress, was swinging backwards and forwards 
added, turning to Myra. like a pendulum. 

“ No, ma'am, please. I did the most.” It was bitterly cold now, and Myra’s rapid 

“ But don’t you go to school ?” asked Grace, pace scarce kept the numbness out of her feet; 
“ I used, Miss, until mother’s eyes got weak, she soon reached the Edgware-road again, and 

I help her now as much as I can.” And tears again the same group was collected outside the 

sprang into Myra’s eyes. gin-palace, but they were not so quiet now; 

<f Poor thing!” said happy Grace, Will’s drink had had its effect, ana they were 
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tQ laughing loudly and exchanging coarse jests 
upon the passers-by; Will’s laugh was the 
loudest, and Will’s jest the coarsest of them all. 

Suddenly their roving eyes fell upon Myra's 
little figure, and the man called Ben cried out, 
“There's the little girl going back. Will, 
that you stared so hard after a while ago. Let’s 
hare her in, and give her a glass. It will warm 
her this cold night." 

The child heard the words, and instantly 
took flight, Ben and Will dashed after her 5 the 
former, after a yard or two, stumbled and fell, 
bat the latter, being steady on his legs, soon 
overtook the trembling child. 

“Hold hard, will von?" he said, laying no 
light hand upon her shoulder. " I’m not going 
to murder you.’’ 

“ Let me go! let me go 1 " she cried, olasping 
her hands in agony, and scared for her money, 
which she fancied he must have seen; she 
twisted like an eel in his bands, and contrived 
to free herself, but just as she was darting off 
again he made a snatch at the little locket, 
which caught his eye at the moment; the slen¬ 
der ribbon gave way, and poor Myra fled on, 
fatly conscious that her precious little trinket 
was gone, but too much terrified to stop to get 
it back. 

She newer drew breath until she reached, 
panting and exhausted, the door of her mother’s 
humble lodging, which was situated in one of 
the narrow streets off Oxford-street. She re¬ 
mained standing outside for fully five minutes, 
all the joy gone out of her heart, for what would 
money be to her mother without that little 
trumpery piece of gold ? Yes, trumpery it might 
be to aU the world, but precious to her above 
all the jewels in the regalia 1 
Had it not .been given to her by, and did it 
not hold all that remained to her now of, the 
man who had won her young heart in the 
happy old days that never could come back any 
more?—days when, as bonny Mary Chester, 
the pride of the village, she had sung blithely 
about her work in her father’s home, down in 
Cornwall; a home that was like dreamland to 
her now, so far off and hazy did it seem; a 
home from which all the world looked bright, 
and where no sun was too hot and no wind too 
cold, and from which she would go out to meet 
&m,bandsom 6 William Dawson, as he came 
whistling home from his day’s work at the 
“great house," with his tools slung over his 
shoulder in a limp basket. 

And what had that time brought? It had 
brought marriage—happiness for a season—the 
birth of Myra—then temptation to the husband, 
resisted for a time, but more and more faintly 
os it became stronger—then straitened means, 
then failing health—finally, desertion, loneliness, 
and despair. A year or two passed; Myra grew 
into a fine, sturdy little girl; hut the nusband 
never wrote, never was beard of; and at length 
the unhappy wife took her broken heart, and 
her little child, away ftom her native village, to 
hide herself in the great wilderness of London. 
How she struggled to Jive on there, God 


knew! She worked tnd worked unceasingly, 
wearily, for Myra’s sake, and for the sake of a 
great hop, which no misery and no despair 
could kill—the hop that her husband would 
come hack to her agaiu. And now that she bad 
fought a brave battle with poverty, and con* 
quered —inasmuch as she ana Myra had bread 
enough to eat and clothes enough to wear—a 
terrible trial, that might bring back poverty in 
its train, again was stealing upon her—she 
feared that she was going blind. 

Through the years that had passed, through 
starvation and utter wretchedness, she had 
never, even to get a temporary loan, parted 
with her little gold locket. It had been her 
husband's gift, and she looked upon it as the 
one link left between them. It held bis photo¬ 
graph and a lock of his hair. How could she 

E art with it, when she remembered how it bad 
een given?—how that sweet June evening, 
when they stood together under the limes, in 
which myriads of bees were humming, he had 
unfolded it from a piece of paper, and 
bung it round her neck, saying, as he did 
so, that he wished it were diamonds for her 
sake! 

And now she was about to hear that it was 
lost for ever, and her desire to keep the last 
remnants of her fast-failing sight, in order that 
she might gaze at the face she loved so well, 
would vanish too. 

Slowly Myra came up the stairs, but the 
mother knew the child’s step, and she turned 
in her chair to watch the door, although she 
could not see plainly across the room. She had 
a lovely face still, hut it was seamed and marked 
with trouble, aud the wistful, melancholy ex¬ 
pression which so often attends the want of 
sight, was beginning to steal over her dark 
brown eyes. 

“ Is it you, my child ?" she said. “ You have 
made good speed." 

* 4 It is cold, mother, and I walked fast. Here, 
mother, Miss Hamilton gave me this." 

And taking the purse from the bosom of her 
dress, she placed it in Mrs. Dawson’s hand. 

“What ails you, Myra? Your voice is 
shaking. Are you cold, my darling ?’’ 

“ No, mother. I’m not cold: hut oh!’’—and 
poor Myra’s voice rose to a sort of cry—'“ what 
will you say to me ? what will you do ? It’s 
gone! stolen 1—your locket!—the picture!" 

For one instant a gleam of something like 
anger crossed Mrs. Dawson's face, and she 
clutched Myra’s arm fiercely. 

“ Gone!" she exclaimed. “And you have 
dared to come home to me without it ?’’ And 
then her voice and manner changed suddenly; 
she threw her arms round Myra's neck, and 
broke into a bitter cry—“ My child, my child! 
forgive me! I don’t know what I say." 

Then Myra told her all, and the poor woman 
listened with clasped hands and bent head. 

“ God forgive him for taking it," she said 
quietly, when she had heard alL “I fear I 
never can." 


‘Hush, pother J 


don’t say that, 
9 % 


Maybe it 
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of fourteen miles in the valley of Aak, and then i 
returned to a five o’clock dinner at the hotel, 
where I was gratified by the sight of some 
splendid sketches made by a brother of Lord 
——, who has found many fine subjects for 
his pencil in scenes so full of beauty as those 
we have lately passed through. 

In the passage from Molds to Bergen, one 
skims past a myriad little islets; the way in 
which the steamers dart in and out of the narrow 
passages between them looks both mysterious 
and difficult. The islands, in general, are 
masses of gneiss, mica, schist, or granite, fre¬ 
quently trap-rock, entirely void of vegetation. 

The distance from Dronthjem to Bergen is 
upwards of400 miles of coast line, but it is ex¬ 
tremely interesting and picturesque, combining 
either the placid lake or rapid river, from port 
to port. The city is a large, busy place; the 
leading ’street is called the Strana-gaden, and 
runs parallel with the harbour for half a mile. 
As we passed up it, the people stood gazing at 
us open-mouthed, perhaps regarding us as ob¬ 
jects of curiosity to be caught up for their 
museum. After two days’ sojourn here, the 
steamer took us up the Soigne Fjord, which 
occupied two days more. The farthest ex¬ 
tremity of the Fjord is called Gutvangen, where 
we remained for the night, having three beds in 
one room. 

The fosses (as the waterfalls are called) are 
here both numerous and marvellous, and the 
immense volume of water one sees here and 
there and eveiywhere would seem to indicate 
the miraculous wand of the prophet on every 
mountain top. Three of the fosses opposite 
Gutvangen were 2,000 in height each, and there 
were others equally grand, and of much greater 
volume. The road from this latter place to 
Vossvangen runs through valleys and gorges of 
excessive interest and loveliness, rendered espe¬ 
cially beautiful by two lakes, each seven miles 
in length. Towering high above on the moun¬ 
tain tops, were extensive fields of snow and 
glacier ice. Then again came cultivated patches • 
of land, slopes covered with trees, either of pine 
or birch, masses of grey, sombre granite, and 
anon glimpses of lake-like scenery, until at 
length we reach Eide, a station at the extremity 
of the Hardanger Fjord. In the vicinity of the 
village of Odde is the largest glacier in the 
world, called the Folgd Fond. The steamers that 
ply up and down these fjords have every comfort 
and accommodation that can be desired, and the 
traveller never ceases to admire the picturesque 
beauty of these deep bays, or fjords, which give 
such a peculiar charm and character to the 
regions round about. 

The country is celebrated for its beeches, and 
in some places, where the waves have washed 
away the shore to a steep cliff, these trees hang 
their leafy foliage over its summit, or perhaps 
overshadow a huge mass of moss-grown stone, 
giving an appearance both pleasing and grateful. 

“ Of Stockholm ? ” This city is M beautiful 
for situation,” and is eveiywhere so intersected 
by water as to produce a charming effect: one 


may, indeed, call it a sea-girt isle, so numerous 
and extensive are the lakes which surround it. 
There are many places in the suburbs to which 
the citizens resort for recreation, where they are 
entertained with the finest Swedish mueic, and 
can dine at a moderate charge, besides being 
supplied with punch and other less intoxicating 
beverages. Ulricksdal is the name of the 
King’s summer residence, and whether ap¬ 
proached by land or water the situation is 
equally charming. In the cathedral of Stock¬ 
holm (locally known as the Rid darholms Kyr- 
kaw) are a number of equestrian figures, round 
the walls, in complete suits of armour. Gus- 
tavus Vasa is buried here, in one of the side- 
chapels ; and on the opposite side is the tomb 
of Charles XII., and the bullet which terminated 
the life of this hero at the siege of FrederickshaU. 
Other Swedish kings are interred in this church, 
amongst them Bernadotte, or Charles XIV. The 
shields of the Knights of the Order of the 
Seraphim are hung round the choir ; especially 
I noticed those of Prince Albert, the King of 
the Belgians, and Napoleon I. There were also 
various war trophies, and an extraordinary col¬ 
lection of kettledrums; these were all fortunately 
preserved when the church was struck by light¬ 
ning in 1835. 

The finest place on the Malar Lake is a palace 
called Stokloster, belonging to Count Brahe, 
a descendant of the great astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe. At one time it was the property of 
Field-Marshal Papa Wrangel (as the Berliners 
call him), the veteran of the Prussian army. 
The palace is a quadrangular building, with four 
lofty octagonal towers, at each corner, dome¬ 
shaped, and slated. It is embowered amidst 
luxuriant old trees, and is a most interesting, 
venerable-looking structure. The grounds and 
gardens are extensive; through the latter is a 
splendid avenue of elms. The palace itself may 
be looked upon as a perfect “ art-treasure,” so 
numerous and varied are its -contents. The 
amount of legendary lore to be picked up here is 
not one of its least attractions. Besides 
weapons, and ornaments of all kinds (amongst 
others a beautifully-embossed dagger of Bene- 
venato Cellin&s), there are innumerable cabinets 
filled with presents from Royal personages to 
the Brahe family. The paintings exhibit rather 
a low standard of art, a remark that may, I think, 
apply to pictures generally throughout Sweden# 
The walls of the corridors are covered with por¬ 
traits in fresco ; they are the veriest caricatures 
imaginable, not excepting that of Tycho Brahe 
himself, in the sleeping apartment formerly occu¬ 
pied by Marshal Wrangel. The likeness of 
Charles XII., Bernadotte, and one of George 
IV. when Prince Regent, are better specimens 
of art, as well as a picture of Ebbe, the mistress 
of Gii8tavus Vasa. The tapestry was faded 
and time-worn, but if that had seen its best 
days, there were a hundred other objects of 
interest to engage the attention in the exquisite 
cabinets, antique furniture, and curiosities of 
very description; we lingered here for four 
ours, and even then departed unwillingly. My 
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next halting-place was Falkoping, where, if be 
please, the traveller may find a ready-made 
dinner, of which he may partake what he likes, 
and as much, from a well-spread board, for the 
*um of Is. 3d.!—a meal for which he’ would 
bare to pay, at least, 5s. at any of our “ great ” 
railway hotels in England. 

About “ Helsingborg ? ” The King of Swe¬ 
den*! brother has no residence in the environs. If 
not an artist, like his brother, the Royal Prince 
ii a writer of some celebrity, and has made 
raloable contributions in an historical form to 
the literature of his country; he has also trans¬ 
lated “ The Cid ** into the Swedish language. 
Soon after our arrival, the King of Denmark 
passed the hotel en route to a visit to Prince 
Oscar. The King of Sweden we had seen some 
days previously, returning from a shooting ex¬ 
cursion; the Royal brothers are very popular 
witn their well-beloved subjects. Our steamer 
was the “ Horatio the “ Ophelia” was float- ' 
ing about in the harbour at Elsinore, where I 
landed to visit; Hamlet’s grave: albeit, some 
say that here Hamlet never dwelt. Be that as 
it may, the whole scene of that magnificent pro¬ 
duction of Shakspeare’s is laid in Elsinore, 
which lends enchantment to the place, no less 
than to the Castle of Kronsberg. 

“ Of Copenhagen ?” However attractive this 
idace may be, it has its “ ups and downs/* in 
common with many Swedish towns, in the ob¬ 
liquities of surface which are so terribly trying 
to the determined pedestrian. There is scarcely 
yard of pavement to be seen. In Copenhagen 
stones find a “ local habitation 99 everywhere, 
and the consequence is that one gets into a state 
of pitiable ill-temper, and consigns one’s boot¬ 
maker, hosier, and the paviour alike to the 
tender mercies of Pluto. The general aspect of 
the city is agreeable; there is a life and activity 
about it that makes it pleasant to look upon. 
The houses are lofty, and chiefly built of stone, 
the shops spacious, and some of the streets have 
an imposing appearance. Many of the leading 
thoroughfares have tramways of iron, on which 
omnibuses ply continually, and look like wooden 
houses in motion; they go along quite smoothly, 
and at a sufficient speed for all business pur¬ 
poses. 

The Danes are very fond of gaiety and amuse¬ 
ment, and no city in the world caters so well 
for its pleasure-loving people. There is a circus, 
a gymnasium, concert-halls, cafes chant ants s 
dancing saloons, and last, but chiefest and best, 
gardens of surpassing beauty, where almost 
every evening hundreds of the most respectable 
citizens and their families meet to enjoy the 
entertainment provided for them. One of the 
attractions in these Tivoli Gardens is the 


temperament. Let it not, however, be surmised 
that it’s all play and no work; far otherwise. 
The Danes are an intelligent race, and are pro¬ 
vided with every facility for mental culture in 
the schools, libraries, museums of art and anti¬ 
quities, with which their city abounds. 

The Thorwaldsen Museum was bequeathed 
to the public by the genius whose name it bears: 
he died suddenly in the theatre in 1844, aged 
seventy-four. His remains lie in a sarcophagus 
in the court-yard : marble slabs cover the sur¬ 
face, and are placed edgewise, to form a recep¬ 
tacle for the soil which is planted with ivy; the 
leaves seem clustered together in “ rank luxu¬ 
riance,” and are a mdre fitting emblem of the 
undying genius of this great man of letters than 
“ storied urn or animated bust ” could ever 
convey. The only inscription recorded is the 
name, date of birth, and death—quite touching 
in its simplicity. 

There are upwards of two hundred of the 
artist’s works in the museum, of which word- 
painting could give you but a very remote idea 
for all that they suggest of beauty in execution, 
and finish of detail, besides the solemnity of the 
subjects, many of which are from Scripture his¬ 
tory. 

The cathedral, called the Fruekirke (church 
of our Lady), is chiefly interesting from the 
number of Thorwaldsen’s best works. Behind 
the altar is a colossal marble statue of our 
| Saviour. The twelve apostles are arranged 
along the nave, six on either side; they are the 
most exquisite sculptures, inspiring one with 
feelings of awe ana reverence, not unmixed 
j with wonder, at the mind which could conceive 
1 and the hand which could execute such mar¬ 
vellous creations. In the sacristy is a has* 
relief, representing our Lord administering the 
Holy Sacrament to the “Twelve,” all of whom 
are kneeling, except James and Jndas. 

The palace of Fredericksborg is about two 
and a-half miles from the city ; it is prominently 
situated on a hill, and is surrounded with gar¬ 
dens like those of St. Cloud, with magnificent 
old trees, lakes, romantic walks, bridges, and 
sylvan temples. There is also the palace of 
Christianborg, which has over the portico two 
bas-reliefs by Thorwaldsen’s (representing “Ju¬ 
piter and Nemesis,” “Minerva and Prome¬ 
theus”). Of all the classical subjects, the 
“ Triumphal March of Alexander into Babylon” 
was that which pleased me most for artistic 
skill. This is in a large apartment of the Rid* 
denial (Knight’s Hall).* 

The “Royal Museum of Northern Anti¬ 
quities” occupies six or seven rooms, and haa 
no rival in the world. In it is described chro* 
nologically the different stages of civilisation. 


“Montague Ruaae,” which people traverse only 
by the momentum acquired at first starting. 
Thii amusement seems highly diverting to the 
people, perhaps because there is a slightly sen- 
nflonal element in it, which suits their excitable 


! . * The photographs (published by Messrs. Marion* 
Son, and Co., Soho-sqnare) of many of the finest sub¬ 
jects of Thorwaldsen should he seen by all tme lovers 
of the beautiful in art. 
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from the remote periods of flint and stone up 
to the present era of progress and development. 
It has a glorious collection of weapons of all 
kinds, and ornaments of quaint device and 
workmanship, too numerous to be mentioned 
here. The librarian was my cicerone in going 
over the University Museum, which contains 
magnificent salons ; one of these is elaborately 
decorated. The roof is vaulted, and painted 
blue, with white and gold divisions. The walls 
have exquisite carvings of fruit, flowers, birds, 
fish, and cereals. To my mind, the greatest 
curiosity the library contained was a book 
bound in antique fashion, in wooden black 
boards. The leaves were of vellum, and in¬ 
scribed throughout with Runic characters, about 
the sixth of an inch long. It is the only book 
of its kind in existence. There were also Ice¬ 


landic MSS. of great value, and many curious 
records, with brilliantly-illuminated characters, 
said to be as early as the ninth century. The 
first newspaper ever published in Copenhagen 
is also to be seen in its very small octavo in¬ 
fancy, until it reached man’s^estateIn the form 
we now get it. 

Hamburg is the next place to be visited, and 
from thence to the city with palaces, but without 
a king, where formerly, when his'Britannic and 
Hanoverian Majesty was away at Kensington, 
they used to stick his picture in an arm-chair, 
under a canopy, at Herrenhausen. Chamber¬ 
lains had to stand by the side, and halberdiers 
mount guard over the effigy, which was saluted 
by the courtiers with genuflexions. Poor arm¬ 
chair at Herrenhausen! your occupation is 
quite gone now! M. C. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My dear C—— 

The plan for the reorganization of the 
French army has put our rural population In 
great commotion. It has been stuck upon the 
" Mairies ” of every village, as if our Imperial 
master wished to try the ground before ven¬ 
turing too far, and our peasantry are in great 
alarm; for remark, in spite of all that our 
journalists have to sayjon the subject, tbepeople 
—those who cannot pay a substitute—hate the 
conscription, and employ every means to escape 
the honour of “ mourire pour la patrie 99 It 
seems this new plan frustrates all combinations 
to that effect for all the valid; if a man buys 
a “ remplacant ” in one way, he can be taken in 
another, until the age of fifty—so that, no mat¬ 
ter how much a poor fellow dislikes leaving his 
wife and children for the field of battle, he must 
go, if his Sovereign takes a fancy to lus neigh¬ 
bour’s domains. This Prussian system may be 
good for the Prussians, but whatever does 
Napoleon want to introduce foreign systems for ? 
Have our soldiers proved themselves so inferior 
of late years that they require a new reorganiza¬ 
tion ? And if he has been baulked by M. de 
Bismarck in his designs on the Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces, do we want a rain of soldiers to re¬ 
venge us? I cannot believe that the Corps 
Ldgislatif will dare to accept such an unpopular 
measure. Many here are persuaded that we 
shall go to war with Prussia as soon as the 
Exhibition is over. 

It was reported that the Empress intended 
to pass Christmas in Rome. The august lady 
sadly wants to play a part in the world’s affairs. 
I suppose she imagines that her presence would 
reassure the Pope: I should think that she 
would be rather misplaced beside * the fallen 
Sovereigns that surround the Holy Father and 


Di( 


it would be far wiser to stop at home, though it 
is affirmed that the journey is only postponed. 

The season at Compidgne was not so brilliant 
as it generally is; the excessive wet weather 
prevented all out-door pleasure, and their Ma¬ 
jesties’ guests were debarred, almost entirely, 
the excitement of the hunt. The actors of the 
“ Comldie Practise ” played before the Court 
the last night, when Lord Cowley was noticed 
to occupy a seat at a short distance behind the 
Empress. Her Majesty wore a tulle dress, 
spangled with gold, a red sash, black lace 
“ peplum,” and diamond head-dress, and looked, 
as usual, charming. 

Apropos of the Pope, a short while ago the 
priests in the country received orders from their 
different bishops to do a neuvaine (offering of 
prayers during nine days) in all the Roman 
churches for the Pope to abandon the temporal 
power, and the parishioners appear to relish the 
thing uncommonly—even where a little while 
ago such a proposition would have been re¬ 
pulsed with indignation. This makes one think 
that the temporal power is losing ground 
amongst the most faithful. Some say that 
the Pope intends to go to America. God 
speed him! 

The Parisians complain sadly at the stag¬ 
nancy of affairs. Commerce is dreadful; no¬ 
thing doing in the way of business; and yet we 
are now in the good season, as all our usual 
winter gaiety has begun again—the balls at 
the opera, at the Hotel de Ville, and at pri¬ 
vate houses, without counting the gambling 
parties (if that can be considered a gaiety), 
where, they say, immense quantities of money 
are lost ana won, and that in private houses; 
’tis, true, mostly in the " demi-monde 99 for that 
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is the prevailing occupation amongst the frail 
bar in that dams of society. 

As for the theatres, there is nothing much to 
be recorded. I have already mentioned all the 
pieces of note, which continue to attract. Sar- 
don’s last comedy, u Maison nettve” takes, in 
tpite of its half success at the first representa- 
tws, and all Sardon’s enemies have had to say 
on it; and there has been attack on attack in 
thejpapers, and replies on the part of the author, 
far Sardon’s reputation is a great thorn in the 
aide of his compeers. 

The Lyrique Theatre has just brought out 
again " Der Freischutz,” which is a great treat. 
By-the-bye, it seems that the director of Her 
Majesty's Theatre in London is on the point of 
taking from us our charming Nilsson, the 
nightingale of the Lyrique Theatre. Report 
says that she has signed an engagement for two 
years with that person, for which we are very 
sorry. However, you will not have her before 
April. 

Your famous Stodare has not succeeded: it 
seems that his tricks are old ones, known long 
ago by the Parisians—if you except two or 
three passable ones—so he is reduced to an 
engagement in a “ caft chantant” 

We have had an exhibition of cheeses and 
fat fowl 9 in the Palais de l'lnduetrie. 
The gruybre has carried off the prize. The 
fitfaess of the fowls has excited great disgust 
amoogst the delicate, who pretend that lean 
meat is the best; fat things are generally little 
appreciated by the Parisians, without you ex¬ 
cept fat ladies, for whom the French, in general, 
have a great predilection. 

Monsieur Louis Veuillot’s attack on all the 
French journalists, in his " Odeurs de Paris,'* 
has kept us in a general state of alarm, not 
knowing whether he would not have to termi¬ 
nate the quarrel by a duel with each, that 
mode being the fashion now to re-establish 
peace amongst our public writers; hut it Beems 
that, after a few gracious epithets scattered here 
and there, their wrath is subsided. Several 
answers were very amusing, and I should think 
made the ultra-Catholic gentleman think that 
he would have done as well had he been more 
circumspect. Sarcey, of the Opinione Nationale, 
gave him a dish that he did not well relish. 

Have you heard that the famous Cardinal 
Richelieu's head has been found out, and 
brought to the chapel of the Sarbonne? It was 
transferred the other day, with great ceremony, 
to its mausoleum, the Archbishop of Paris pre¬ 
siding. The cardinal died in 1642. It was he 
who founded the Sarbonne. 

The Princess Clotilde gave birth to a Princess 
on the 19th; it is her first daughter: the other 
two children are boys. 

Monsieur Carot, our landscape paipter, has 
been in quest of a picture lent to an exhibition 
ia the country; he could not remember to what 
town he had lent it, and wrote to every place he 
coold think of, but received an answer that it 
bad not been seen. The other day, having 
pdrertisefi in several papers, a puctuyeiselley 


t begged to inform Monsieur Carot that the pic¬ 
ture was in his possession, waiting to be claimed 
by the owner. 

Our religious image-shops are full of little 
Jesuses in the manger, receiving the adoration 
of the wise men of the East—some in plaster 
statues as large as life, and at times very gro¬ 
tesque, but they excite the admiration of children 
and the people, and the shop windows are 
crowded. 

Adieu! with the compliments of the season. 

Yours truly, 

S. A. 


MY YOUNG LOVE. 

(An imitation of the Irish.) 

BY ELIZABETH TOWNBRIDGE. 

My young love is sweet as a June rose’s blushes. 

When ’neath the sun’s splendour the young bud first 
flushes; 

Her footsteps are light as the fall of the snow-flake. 
As it softly descends on the breast of the broad lake. 

I love the bright stars, when at midnight 1 view 
them; 

The green branching trees, when the moonbeams peep 
through them; 

The clear gladsome voice of the pure new-born river, 
When it first greets the banks *tis to flow through for 
ever. 

But for me the stars near her eyes lose their bright¬ 
ness; 

When her neck they kiss, the fair beams lose their 
whiteness: 

Her voice than the river’s low ripple is sweeter. 

No fawn on the hillside more graceful or fleeter. 

The brown nuts that cluster in ripe bunches drooping, 
The light graceful willows o'er summer-streams stoop¬ 
ing. * 

As swaying they yield to tflb soft wind’s caresses. 

Have the colour and fall of her rich wavy tresses. 

Now her brown eyes* beauty sweet shyness enhances; 
Now mirth sparkles forth in her gay, laughing glances. 
As I watch the smile that, half-arch and half-simple. 
Plays over her soft cheek and deepens its dimple. 

The pink wreathed shells on the sea’s broad edge 
seeking, 

The white-crested waves on its shallow shore breaking; 
These the hues that unite in her fair rose-tipped 
fingers. 

The touch thrills my heart when their clasp on mine 
lingers. ^ 

No crystal stream flows, there is no depth in ocean 
More pure or more deep than my fond heart's devo¬ 
tion *, 

Were I dead in my grave, and aught ill had marr’4 
her, 

Qf itsejf would my arpi apse bojdly^to guard her. 
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Gay summer is past; wealthy autumn is waning, 

No more waving gold in its rich fields remaining; 

No more to the bees' busy hum do we listen : 

On Christmas's brow soon shall holly-wreathes glisten. 

Ah 1 then comes the happy time nearer and nearer. 
When home to my own happy fireside I bear her— 
That home happy still, whate'er else may betide me; 
While her loving face smiles for ever beside me. 

And when flying time from her lips steal their roses. 
And the shadow of age on her calm brow reposes, 


My soul seeking hers, in our fond glances meeting. 
Shall find in it beauty immortal, unfleeting. 

More dear to my heart shall the wife of my age be 
Than the young bride whose beauties now fondly en¬ 
gage me ; 

The love of our youth to the cold grave shall light us. 
To the sleep whose glad waking shall ever unite us. 

Then hasten, oh happy time! nearer and nearer. 
When home to my own happy fireside I bear her— 
That home happy still, whate'er evil betide me; 

While in youth and in age she is ever beside me. 


LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


AT HOME. 

“It is impossible for you to go out this 
morning,” said Ethel, as she stood at the study 
window, looking out upon the snow. “ A few 
hours can’t make much difference.” 

“ It makes all the difference when anyone is 
ill,” answered Ida, “and Dr. Wharton says that 
it will do Miss Mordaunt no harm to be read to, 
although he wishes her to be kept as quiet as 
possible.” 

“ A very good excuse for your not going.” 

“I don’t want an excuse! How unkind, 
Ethel. If yon had no father or mother and were 
ill, how would you like to be left alone so long > 
Ten minutes’ walk in my waterproof and go¬ 
loshes will do me no harm in the snow. Miss 
Mordaunt likes to hear the Psalms and Lessons 
in the morning, and I am sure it wouldn’t be 
right to sit down and amuse myself when she 
may be expecting me.” 

Ethel felt this piece of self-denial on her 
sister’s part to be a reproach to her unwilling¬ 
ness to accompany hei4 but she was too proud 
to say a word, and very quickly overcame her 
annoyance and sat down to her “ Illumination,” 
which had engrossed the greater part of every 
day for the last week. 

Ida made her way through wind and snow, 
bending her head that she might not be blinded 
by the large flakes which came pelting under 
her hat. But she struggled bravely on, and at 
last reached the door of a tiny cottage, in which 
were the apartments of the invalid, of whom we 
last heard in her accustomed place at the Par¬ 
sonage. It was the old, old story one meets with 
in governess biography—that of an orphaned 
child, bereft of home, money, and friends, and 
who had been forced to enter on life’s hard 
battle at the age of eighteen, having to guide 
others whilst feeling that she herself needed 
guidance, having none to share her sorrows with 
her, and without a relation in the world. 

Ida was shown up-stairs into a small aitting- 
jrpom, where Mies Mordaunt was restipg on a 


couch near the fire. In appearance she was 
greatly changed: there was scarcely a vestige of 
colour in her face, and her pale sunken cheeks 
made her look perhaps worse than she really 
was. 

Ida was much moved when she approached, 
and kissed the marble brow, and took the thin 
hand in her own : she choked down her tears, 
but could not utter a word. 

Miss Mordaunt read her thoughts at a glance, 
and said, in a quiet voice, “ You scarcely ex¬ 
pected to see me so much changed. Don’t vex 
about me, dear, I’m not in pain, and you are all 
so kind to me. I have been thinking to-day of 
those lines of Keble’s— 

c New mercies each returning day 
Hover around us while we pray: 

New perils past, new sins forgiven. 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of Heaven.' 

And I hope I’m very thankful for the mercies I 
daily receive. Will you read the lessons for the 
day, and the fourteenth chapter of St. John ?” 

“Thank you, darling; now tell me about Ethel. 
Is she trying to do her lessons alone, as her 
mamma wished ? When I am stronger perhaps 
she will come to see me, and let me tell her how 
kindly I feel towards her, alhough she often 
thinks me so cron. I scarcely expected you 
on such a morning, but Pm so glad you have 
come; for I remembered that Ethel had not 
been allowed to join your evening ’talks’ lately; 
and I wanted to ask your papa to permit her to 
do so to-night. You must try to get an influ¬ 
ence over her, Ida; not by yielding when she 
gets angry, but by trying to draw her away from 
herself, apd getting her interested for others: this 
will teach her kindness and consideration, and 
by patienee and forbearance we shall in time, 
I trust, correct her faults of temper and indo¬ 
lence.” 

After sitting down for a few minutes, Ida 
busied herself in arranging some pretty flowers 
Mrs, Pemberton had sent from the greenhouse, 
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ind placing a bunch of grapes on the table 
within Miss Mordaunt’s reach, together with 
her favourite books, and then taking an affec¬ 
tionate leave of the invalid she returned home 
abundantly rewarded for the pleasure she had 
been able to confer on her friend. 

A month had elapsed since we last saw the 
hnily party assembled in the library at the 
Ptnonage, where they had again met this 
waring. 

"Ethel, nay dear/ 9 said her papa, “ I cannot 
refnse Miss Mordaunt’s request; but before we 
go on let me tell you that the continnance of 
this pleasure is entirely owing to Miss Mor- 
daont: with her originated the idea of the little 
note-book, which stimulates our inquiries, and 
gives us so much variety in our conversation. 
It is sad to think of the change that has come 
over her in so short a time. 99 

“It is not so sudden as it appears, my dear," 
mid Mrs. Pemberton. “ Dr. Wharton told me 
that, from all he can learn, she was sadly over¬ 
worked the two years before she came to us; 
and the evil has been great on a delicate con¬ 
stitution s sooner or later he fears consumption 
will end her sufferings, meanwhile we must all 
strive to do what we can to alleviate them, and 
he thankful that God has given us the means to 
help her." 

"Do you really think she will die?" asked 
Ethel, anxiously. 

" Dr. Wharton gives very little hope of her 
recovery." 

M I wish I had been to see her before I heard 
this/* said Ethel. 

“ And you have not been ?* 9 
Two large tears rolled down the cheeks of the 
wilful, impulsive, yet withal affectionate girl; 
but she dashed them quickly away. 

Mr. Pemberton took no notice, believing that 
her own heart reproached her, and hoping that 
it would be a faithful monitor in her future be¬ 
haviour ; whilst Ida asked for an explanation of 
thr /ord “Allegory." 

Papa. Allegory is the continuance of a me¬ 
taphor (by which I mean when we borrow a 
word to express our meaning because of its re¬ 
semblance to it) through a whole book it may 
be, or sometimes through one or more sentences 
only, as in Shakespere— 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in thallawi and in misery." 

iE sop’s Fables, the Iliad, and the Odyssey are 
mostly written in allegory. 

• Ida. Thank you, papa, I understand now 
the meaning of the word; but what are the two 
last books about, that you have just named ? 


Papa. The Iliad is an account of the Trojan 
war, showing the terrible effects of discord and 
public quarrels. It was written byHomer. The 
Odyssey describes the adventures of Ulysses on 
his return from the Trojan war to Ithaca. Pa¬ 
rables, allegories, and metaphors are so much 
used by the Prophets in the Old Testament, 
that it is -often very difficult to understand 
them, on account of allusions to customs 
with which we are unacquainted. Their 
figures were generally taken from Nature, 
such as the sun, moon, and stars, which may 
denote kings, queens, and rulers; stately trees, 
as cedar, fir, and oak have the same significance. 
Birds and beasts of prey were emblems of op¬ 
pressors, tyrants, and conquerors; heavy rains, 
floods, and fire the grievous judgments of the 
Almighty: dew and gentle rains the hleaainga of 
the gospel, 

Ida. I did not see, this other book in the 
corner—the Lusiad is it, papa ? # 

Papa. Probably. It is an epic poem written 
by Carooens, on the establishment of the Portu¬ 
guese government in India; you would not care 
for it. 

Ida. What are Cyclones ? I heard a gentle¬ 
man from India talking about them. 

Papa. It is a technical term given by navi¬ 
gators to hurricanes which occur most frequent¬ 
ly between the equator and the tropics. Their 
course describes a curve; they sweep round and 
round, and the narrower their limit the greater 
the whirl. The word is derived from the Greek 
I kuiloa, a circle or wheel. 

Richard. Another book, papa—Hudibras ? 

Papa. It was in the mock heroic style, and 
was published in the reign of Charles II. Its 
author was Samuel Butler, and it was written 
to caricature the Puritans. 

Ethel. Papa, you can give it to Dike for 
his next birthday present. 

Richard. I thought you were asleep, Ethel, 
I don’t believe you’ve heard one word to-night. 

Ethel. Then allow me to say you’re mis¬ 
taken. I’m dying to ask a question, only you 
always have so much to say. Please, papa, 
who was the odd man Tennyson wrote such a 
queer poem about ? 

Papa. You must give me something more 
defined than that before I can help yon, my dear. 

Ethel. I think he lived on the top of a 
pillar. 

Papa. It was Simeon “ Stylites" (from a 
Greek word signifying pillar). This fanatic 
lived in the 4th century, and took np his abode 
on the summit of a pillar, where he lived forty 
years ; he died at Antioch, at the age of 69. 
Theie were “pillar saints" until the l*2th 
century. 
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Work at Christmas! Surely that has an un¬ 
wonted and un-jovial sound. Work! whilst 
the very word is suggestive of holidays and 
merry-making. Work! while it is supposed 
to be a season of unlimited goodwill and 
geniality. Work ! when one ought, according 
to tradition, to be burning yule logs, eating roast 
beef, drinking wassail, and kissing pretty girls 
under the mistletoe. Nevertheless it is a true 
and a sober fact that work at Christmas exists, 
and in a hard and unrelenting form. No doubt 
this may appear strange, especially to the sturdy 
little boys and fresh-coloured golden-haired 
girls, just come home from school, aud believing 
implicitly in Christmas and the fairy-land of the 
pantomime. What do they know of the hard 
work—the downright slavery that has to be 
gone through before the spectacle designed for 
their especial delectation has been accomplished? 
How little they dream of the steady labour and 
anxious thought required before the ft Golden 
Groves of the Galaxy of Glory” can be presented 
to their astonished eyes ? Or what do they know 
of those poor shivering infants—not older, and 
often not so old as themselves—suspended from 
the “ flies” amidst an atmosphere redolent of 
gas and the fumes of red fire, at a time when 
they should be quietly slumbering in their little 
cots ? I often think of this when seeing inno¬ 
cent faces laughing with joy, and fat mottled 
hands applauding the fairy-like splendour of 
the “Home of Prince Bon-bon in the Haunt 
of Perpetual Sweetmeats,” and picture to myself 
the poor pale child, almost exhausted after the 
performance, taken shivering home through the 
cold, slushy streets, to some poor lodging, pos¬ 
sibly miles from the theatre, and there regaled 
on a supper which is sure to be unwholesome— 
if, indeed, the poor child is fortunate to get any 
at all. 

For the well-to-do child, there is no doubt, 
Christmas is a happy season. Passing one of 
the bazaars the other day. Your Bohemian hap¬ 
pened to run against a dear old British mother, 
who was conveying to her cab a perfect brood 
of children. My! What happiness was de¬ 
picted on their smiling faces, and what a quantity 
of brown-paper parcels and packages of grey- 
paper—a paper, I believe, peculiar to the toy- 
world—were stowed away in the cab! How 
Miss Dolly would show her legs to the world of 
Soho through that gauze paper, and how the 
red roof of that Noah’s Ark would protrude 
through its covering ! Then came the reverse 
of the picture: a poor, half-starved boy went to 
open the door of the cab, and looked wistfully 
at the merry party it contained. He had no 
spirit to enter into their light gaiety, even 
tnough it was the “ festive season.” His object 
was to get a copper or two: for, bless you, he 
had looked at matters in a “ business-light” for 
years—he was obliged to, poor fellow, The cab 


was just driving off, when a plump, dimpled, 
laughing school-girl of the party —who was j# rt 
enough at school, and probably caused her 
teachers an infinity of trouble—apparently 
touched with the mournful expression of the 
poor ragged boy, routed in her pocket and pulled 
out a shabby little purse, nnd turned out the 
only shilling it contained, and placed it in the 
boy’s hand. Bless that little school-girl! 
1 should like to have kissed her for her 
charity and true womanly sympathy. But 
then, you see, it was a proceeding that might 
have scandalized that grave and proper beadle 
of boho-square, to say nothing of the young 
lady and her friends 

The name of the workers at Christmas is Legion, 
and they have to labour incessantly to promote 
the extra enjoyment of their fellow-creatures. 
It is impossible to enumerate one-half of them 
in a few paragraphs, but one may mention inci¬ 
dentally dressmakers and tailors, who have to 
sit up all night and work their fingers to the 
bone for garments wanted in unreasonable baste; 
one may think, too, of the “young person” who 
goes out to play dance-music at ten shillings 
a night, and frequently at less, out of which she 
has to find herself gloves and wreath, so that 
she may look like “one of the company,” which 
she generally does, the only difference being 
that she is often more agreeable and infinitely 
better educated than anyone present. One can 
also give a parting glance at the labours of cab 
and omnibus men, of fly-drivers, railway-guards 
and porters during this “ festive season.” 

But there are other kinds of work that we 
should consider at this time—works of charity 
—especially at a period, when giving away be¬ 
comes a duty. The melancholy colliery acci¬ 
dent at Barnsley, and the utter destitution 
into which so many poor families have been 
plunged, demand our deepest sympathies. In 
the last number of Fun there is a touching car¬ 
toon anent this matter. The sentiment there 
embodied, namely, that Britannia cannot sit 
down by her Christmas fire until she has done 
something for Barnsley, is admirable, and it is 
to be hoped that every one will give their mite 
according to their means, in order to swell the 
fund for the sufferers. 

“The Savage Club Papers” is a book that 
should find its way into everyone’s hands, inas¬ 
much as it is one of the best gift-books of the 
season. It is true it does not possess a very 
gorgeous binding, nor is it overdone with ex¬ 
pensive tooling or gilt blazonry. So much the 
better. I like a book that I can take and read 
by the fireside. The volume itself contains 
some of the best writing of the young but well- 
tried pens of the day. The illustrations are 
charming, and capitally engraved. It is indeed 
cheap, even as a book; but when it is known 
that the proceeds of its sale are to be devoted 
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to the benefit of the widow of a member of the 
club, there are few who will refuse to purchase 
it. It is very pleasant to see such camaraderie 
existing amidst literary men—a class sup¬ 
posed by outsiders to nn<? their only pleasure 
in vituperating and backbiting their brethren— 
in the cause of benevolence and charity. 

The art-loving public will be glaa to hear 
tint the dealers will not have the picture exhi¬ 
bitions entirely in their hands this spring. The 
British Institution—a corporation supposed to 
be defunct, or, at any rate, moribund—have, in 
compliance with a request from numerous 
artists, agreed to open their exhibition once 
more—from January to March. It is to be 
hoped this last exhibition will be a good one. 
But why should it be the last? 'There are 
plenty of exhibition rooms to let; and if the 
directors were only careful about the manage¬ 
ment of the matter, and could secure some body 
of gentlemen who knew something about art to 
superintend it, there might, even yet, be some 
hope for this ancient institution, whose name 
has been so associated with Reynolds and the 
revival of English art. 

Talking of art reminds me that the “ Langham 
Sketching Club ** have issued invitations for 
the first of their series of Conversazioni . This 
will take place on the last day of the old year; 
too late, therefore, for Y . B. to report thereupon. 
But from having frequently been honoured with 
an invitation to this select ctnacle before, he can 
predict with certainty a pleasant evening on this 
occasion. He has a vision that there will be 
some admirable pictures and clever sketches, 
with a quantity of hearty, jovial, bearded gen¬ 
tlemen. He has a notion ojf a sort of Bohemian 
sopper, and has an indistinct recollection of cer¬ 
tain foaming tankards, and filmy blue clouds of 
smoke, which, it is whispered, will not be omit¬ 
ted from the programme on this present occa¬ 
sion. 

Dr. Mary Walker, like the meteors of a few 
weeks ago, appeared for one night in a blaze, 
and again another night with less glory, and 
now seems to have disappeared altogether. Is 
it because she finds that she has become a 
champion to a cause that is already gaining 
ground, and which, in point of fact, needs no 
champion ? or, that there is no chance of her 
becoming a Christian martyr in the cause of the 
petticoats of the nineteenth century ? There is 
do doubt about it, that short dresses are coming 
in, and even the over-zealons advocacy of the 
American doctrix will fail to throw discredit on 
their sensible adoption. If that lively little 
lady would take the trouble to tarn over a few 
old English fashion-books, she would find that 
her ideas on the subject are no more original 
than those of Mrs. Bloomer were. The “ short 
frock and white pantalettes,** so eulogised by 
Dr. Mary, were the costume of an English 
fashionable belle of the year 1836; and although 
its adoption was, I believe, not altogether 
general amongst the ladies of the time, we can 
all remember how invariably it was adopted by 
children and young girls, at a more recent date. 


It is quite evident to any one much about the 
streets of the metropolis, that the short dress 
and the necessary abandonment of crinoline is 
fast gaining ground. To eyes unaccustomed 
to the change, it certainly does appear at first a 
little singular. At first glance, especially at 
this holiday season, one is apt to fancy that a 
larger amount of school-girls than usual have 
been returned from the abodes of wisdom and 
propriety at Turnham Green or Brighton; and 
again, those ladies who will persist in gathering 
up their trains under their arms, invariably sug¬ 
gest the idea that they are waiting for their 
horses to be brought round. 

I have been favoured with a glimpse of a 
book that is sure to be a favourite amidst the 
frequenters of Christmas and New-Year’s par¬ 
ties. It is a book of comic songs, edited by 
Mr. J. E. Carpenter, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee for the taste and care displayed in the 
selection. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the objectionable “ music-hall ** element is 
not represented in these pages. The work con¬ 
tains some of the most humorous effusions of 
those who are veterans in the art; namely, of 
Messrs. Jacob Cole, James Bruton, Jacob 
Beuler, E. L. Blanchard, S. Lover, and the 
talented editor himself. Besides these, we have 
many of our younger song-writers well repre¬ 
sented; such as Messrs. H. J. Byron, Henry 
Leigh, E. Draper, F. W. Green, F. D. Cape, 
&c., &c., with a large list of celebrities of times 
gone by. What a boon this book will be 
to the social gatherings of the present day 1 
especially as it is a work which can be placed in 
the hands of any young lady; a qualification 
which scarcely any other collection of comic 
songs can boa6t. 

One of the pleasantest entertainments Your 
Bohemian has been bidden to, during this sea¬ 
son of festivity and conviviality, was at the an¬ 
nual supper of the “ Reunion Club.” This 
society, which is chiefly composed of authors, 
artists, and actors, may be almost accounted the 
father of many clubs of a similar nature which 
have sprung up around it since its foundation. 
On the occasion of my visit Mr. Carpenter oc¬ 
cupied the chair, with Mr. Bruton as vice- 
chairman. Many admirable speeches were made 
during the evening by those two gentlemen, also 
by Messrs. F. G. Tomlins, Jonas Levey, W. 
Sawyer, &c. The musical entertainment was 
very admirably arranged—thanks to the tact and 
management of Mr. Edw. Murray. We had Mr. 
Hughes with his ophecleide, and Messrs. Prat- 
ten and Lazarus with the instruments for which 
they are respectively celebrated. We had Mr. 
Ransford to sing Dibdin’s songs; and we had, 
above all, Mr. George Perren to sing “ My 
Pretty Jane;” and he never sang it better than 
be did on the occasion we allude to. What 
more could suppers-out desire ? 

Sundry rumours of changes in the magazine 
world, and of new candidates for public favour 
in the same sphere, I hear whispered. Many 
of these are so vague and contradictory that it is 
impossible to know what they mean. Of others 
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I am hardly at liberty to speak at present "The of limited means, bad to battle with the rough 
People’s Magazine,” which is the youngest of world at a moment’s warning, or lie down and 
our serials, looks healthy; and the latest comer die. Many who had not strength for the former 
in the domain of “ ladies’ literature,” namely, bowed to the latter. The great scourge of 
“The Ladies’ Own Paper,” improves const- cholera, we were enabled, thank Heaven, to com- 
derably. The last number published is far in bat; and, though it bore off many victims, by 
advance of the first, and there seems every coolly tackling the foe, and looking it in the 
chance of its being able to hold its own amidst face, with absence of fear and panic, we were 
the great competition of works of that class of enabled to temper the virulence of its power, 
the present time. I see a new venture, called The rinderpest, too, we had at the beginning of 
“The Pen,” advertised. Is not that an old the year; but that gradually faded as the season 
title? It seems familiar in connection with advanced, and has now almost totally disap- 
some publication of many years ago. peared. With political events the year ’66 has 

The year of 1866 has been one scarcely ever Seen full: the most remarkable, perhaps, was 
equalled in event and in rapid transition of event, the desertion by Mr. John Bright of his party— 
First, there was the war, which everyone said a desertion, by the way, which he never ex- 
would last for many years, was accomplished in plained—at the memorable battle of Hyde 
a few weeks, and tne map of Europe of 1865 Park. 

has become a thing of the past. Secondly, there But such things are not pleasant to thi nk 
was the sad demonstration of the fallibility of upon or write about; so, trusting that time may 
limited liability, and the smash so long expected improve—that a more healthy tone of politics and 
came at last, and hundreds of inoffensive people matters monetary may obtain—that we may be 
were heartlessly swindled out of their hard- spared famine, pestilence, or murrain—and for- 
earned gains—their swindlers, perhaps, were tnermore, that all his readers may have 
enabled to retire on some hundreds a-year that A Happy Nbw Year— is the most sincere 
had been settled on their wives; whilst aged wish of 

widows, delicate orphans, and retired tradesmen Your Bohemian. 
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Max Frbrb ; or. Overcome Evil with 
Good. By Miss Pinchard. (London: George 
Routledge fy Sons .)—Amongst the juvenile gift- 
books of the season Max Frere takes a 
high position—if excellence of purpose, an 
earnest and natural style, and a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with boy-and-girl nature, their modes 
of thought, expression, and conduct, are quali¬ 
ties that ensure it to the author. Evidently at 
home in such family circles as that of the 
Frere’s, Miss Pinchard paints her character- 
portraits with much skill, and with such nice 
distinctive shades, or broad contrast of tem¬ 
perament, as one frequently meets with in 
members of the same household. Max Frere, 
the hero, is the eldest son of a country lawyer, 
a high-principled, religious man, ana who is 
happy in the possession of a wife who is the 
counterpart of himself—a gentle, loving Chris¬ 
tian mother, the law of whose household is the 
law of love. Max, or the “ Emperor,” as his 
schoolfellows call him, in allusion to his name, 
partly, perhaps, on account of his lordly qualities 
and moral power, is no impossible boy: he is 
simply a brave, truthful, clever lad, with his 
temper and passions held in check by his 
Christianity. He is the guardian and hero of 
his brother Hugh, and the best-beloved of his 
numerous sisters, from “old Hurricane,” as] 
her pupils disrespectfully call their teacher 
Rachael, to little lisping Constance. The dis¬ 
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content of the school-room under the rule of 
the former exacting and dominant young lady— 
the faults that it occasions in the little nervous, 
excitable “Pen,” and the general feeling of 
dislike to which it subjects herself are well 
portrayed. The charm of the children, one and 
all, is, that they are real, petulant, wilful, 
jealous children, who teaze, and worry, and love 
one another after the manner of unsophisticated 
children generally, and have no stuck-up shams 
of perfectability amongst them. Even Max has 
a constant warfare with himself to maintain the 
even tenor of his way; and as for impetuous, 
truthful, quick-tempered Hugh, it requires some¬ 
body as thoughtful and sagacious as his brother 
to lead him through and clear of the scrapes into 
which he is constantly falling. The wicked boy 
of the book (Cousin John Orwell) is unfortu¬ 
nately as true in his way as are his cousins; and 
the hold he obtains of poor Hugh, and the 
trouble he brings him to, are exceedingly well 
described: nor does Miss Pinchard, in her 
love of Max, shirk the fact that the sun shine* 
on the just and the unjust: but with great tact 
she involves both boys (the good and bad types 
of the book) in the same accident, and by 
making them fellow-sufferers, eventually makes 
this catastrophe the occasion of a change of 
heart and disposition on the part of John 
Orwell, through the example and religious 
character of his cousin. The latter boy has a 
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jetloos dislike of Max, from a tense of hit su¬ 
periority to himself, and the general regard in 
which he is held by hit schoolfellows. He is, 
himself, mean, unprincipled, and a bully. Here 
ire the three boys on a fishing expedition: 

It wa9 a lovely afternoon, and as the young fisher- 
wea walked onward together, the cloud that had for 
% aoment overcast Max's good humour vanished, and 
thy all became as merry and frolicsome as boys should 
«ka out of school, and began to expend their over- 
lowing spirits in all sorts of gambols and feats of 
■gility. 

w I’ll bet yon sixpence that yon don't clear that 
brook, Max," said John. 

“ I won't bet about it; but I'll try the leap if you’ll 
foDow me," replied Max. 

“ Well, then. I’m your man,” answered John. 
“We’ll have a run of twenty yards.” 

“Very well,” replied Max. And, having paced 
their distance, Max set out on his ran, and with an 
active bound cleared the brook, and stood waving his 
hand in triumph on the opposite side. 

John then took his run, and leapt the brook, bat 
fell as he touched the ground, and, slipping hack, both 
legs went into the water, and he rose, not a little dis¬ 
concerted at his failure, and disposed to he very angry 
with his cousins for the merry laugh with which they 
witnessed the catastrophe. 

“Just try again, and see if I do not do it as well as 
joa!” exclaimed he, angrily. 

“ With all my heart,” said Max x “ I daresay yon 
will; but, even if you do not, you must bear in mind 
that I am half-a-year older, and a little taller and 
stronger than you; so that I have an advantage: but 
let us try it again. Shall we take it from this side to 
get back to our path, or cross over down there and 
leap again from the same place ?” 

John chose the latter proposition, and, crossing at 
a narrow part of the brook, they again took their 
station ana made the leap. * This time both boys 
reached the ground safely, bnt Max stood at least two 
feet further from the water's edge than John, as well 
as alighted with more firmness and elasticity: 

“Max did it best,” said Hugh, pleased at his 
brother's success, and unmindful of John's look of 
annoyance. “ Few can beat the Emperor 1** he added, 
as he hitched himself fondly on to nis brother’s arm, 
both boys having now recrossed the stream, and re¬ 
sumed their walk. 

But the cheerfulness of the little party was gone: 
John became sullen, ahd Max, feeling that his cousin 
was unjust in being put out of temper by his having 
excelled him in a leap to which he had himself chal¬ 
lenged him, was silent, and indisposed to try to con¬ 
ciliate. In this mood they reached Fordham Bend, 
and, choosing their ground, the two Freres had soon 
unpacked their rods and began to fish, bnt Max, as 
before, without success, though the fish were rising all 
round him; whilst Hngh, a little lower down the 
stream, was delightedly capturing one little fish after 
another as fast as he could desire. John meanwhile 
was listlessly on the bank watching Max, bnt not 
speaking to either cousin. 

At last Max, who was a very kind-hearted lad, and 
was always nneomfortable when at variance with any 
of his companions, exclaimed,— 

“ Come, old fellow, don't be so glnm. Come over 
here, and try a cast with my rod. There's no saying 
whether yon may not hook one of those fine speckled 
fellows that seem disposed to bite at every fiy but 
mine.” 


John, who was only waiting for Max to make the 
first advance, now rose from the ground; but with a 
manner as if he were doing Max a great favour, and 
came to where ho stood. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ I’ll try; but I should like 
to put on another fly:” and selecting a small red 
hackle from his cousin's book, he affixed it to the line, 
and moving a little farther up the stream, began 
dapping with oertainly more skill than Max had dis¬ 
played ; and presently an undoubted nibble was vouch¬ 
safed him. Both boys were in an agony of expectation 
and delight as the fish, which had now taken firm hold 
of the hook, began to dart about, making it very 
difficult to the inexperienced young fisherman to keep 
his rod and line from being twitched out of his hand. 
However, in spite of his lack of skill and habit, John, 
with Max’s help, succeeded in landing his fish—a fine 
trout of about half a pound weight, and as beautiful a 
fish as a boy could desire to see. 

The first trout caught with the new tackle, and 
poor Max not the catcher! He was half disposed to 
be cross about it; but the inclination lasted only for a 
moment, and was manfully put down: so that all three 
boys rejoiced and exulted together over John’s won¬ 
derful success, and in admiration of the brilliant gold 
and silver and scarlet that spangled the sido of the 
beautiful trout. 

“And Maggie will have her trout at last,” said 
Hugh. “ How pleased she will be 1 ” 

“ Indeed Maggie will not have this one,” said 
John : “ I caught it, and I shall have it.” 

“Oh no, John,” exclaimed Max; “that is not 
fair. I told you from the first that I had promised 
little Mag that the first fish caught with the new rod 
should be hers, and you surely would not disappoint 
the sick child ? I do not care a straw about the fish 
except for her sake; and if we either of us catch 
another, you shall be welcome to it; but Maggie must 
have this.” 

But Maggie did not have the first fish caught 
with her brother's new rod, though we have not 
space to quote what followed. 


WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES 
AND STUDIES BY PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS, 

At thrir Gallhry, 5, Pall Mall East. 


One of the most remarkable of the landscapes 
(which predominate in this winter exhibition of 
“studies and sketches,” as in our summer 
shows of finished pictures, to a comparative 
dearth of genre and figure subjects) is Mr. A. 
D. Fripp’s study of a “ Ruined Tower on the 
Compagna of Rome” (170); remarkable for its 
breadth of handling and effective treatment. The 
rugged building rising in the midst of the deso¬ 
late scene is boldly rendered, and its wild aspect 
enhanced by the dark and stormy clouds that 
appear to roll up from the horizon and gather 
in a rugged pall above it; while the solitary 
shepherd lad, who, attended by his half-starved 
dog, is evidently hurrying homeward, is admira¬ 
bly in keeping with the weird scene—his skin 
garments, his cloak extended from hand to hand 
over the crook he tarries across his shoulders, 
till it looks like the impish wings of a bat, show 
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Winter Exhibition of Sketches and Studies , fyc. 


a true feeling for the poetry of painting, that 
lures ua back again and again. 

In charming contrast with this powerfully- 
rendered scene is Mr. 6. A. Fripp’s studies m 
frame 174, and Mr. Collingwood Smith’s 
study of “ Sunset” (169), with the softened light 
breaking through the smooth-barked beeches. 

Mr. Jas. J. Jenkins has appropriated some 
sweet bits and bends of the Thames, which, in 
spite of its flat scenery, is full of pictorial capa¬ 
cities—witness his “ Wargrave (21), and “ At 
Shiplake” (175). 

Mr. Alfred P. Newton’s “Loch Eil, Inver¬ 
ness-shire (99), with its lovely loneliness, the 
water curdling under the crisp, cool evening air, 
and the shadows of the land darkening over the 
belated boats rowing along in-shore. 

“ A Summer Twilight” (100), S. P. Jackson, 
a river scene, with the glowing sun reddening 
the distance, exhibits exquisite softness and 
lovely colouring. 

Mr. J. Gilbert flushes three sides of the walls 
with the florid tints with which he has identified 
himself. A Standard Bearer (36)-—one of the 
legion of those he has painted—is remarkable 
for the effective treatment of the steel breast¬ 
plate. He has not lost an atom of the bold 
swagger of his predecessors. 

Mr. Holland’s “Rotterdam” (24), though 
rather crowded and sketchy (less perhaps than 
ordinary), is a pleasant and truthful picture. 

Mr. H. Brittan Willis’s “ Sketches of Cows, 
Calves, and Oxen” (frame 46) are admirable in 
# their truth of form, colouring, and composition ; 
see also, on the fourth screen, a delicious 
“Scene at Port Madoc, North Wales” (411), by 
this artist. 

Birket Foster’s “ Trees” (408) like his “ Skies” 
(417) are painted with his usual delicacy and 
truth to nature—notably the summer-evening 
sky, flecked with rosy colour, deserves and will 
repay attention. Not less graphic and full of 
feeling for his subject are his studies of “ Cot¬ 
tagers” (frame 375), girls such as we may see 
posed at cottage doors, or gathering flowers in 
many a rustic village of England. 

“The Street Cookham” (360), Mr.F. Walker, 
deserves notice, not less for its originality of 
conception than for the painstaking carefulness 
with which it is coloured. It is only a straight 
village street, with a flock of white geese shuf¬ 
fling through it, and a few gossips at their 
doors, having their say upou their condition; 
but regard the light and shadow in the picture, 
and the drawing of the birds and the texture of 
their feathers! 

Mr. G. P. Boyce’s study of a “ Cornfield at 
Goring, Showery Weather” (384) commends 
itself to our attention : a full-eared, gloriously- 
ripe cornfield, relieved by green tree tops and 
the roofs of the adjacent village houses that 
peep up beyond it; one may almost see the 
grey shadows of the watery clouds as they pass 
pver the golden field. The whole is suffused 
wjft g tyue and lovjng feeling 9f nature. 


Mr. S. Palmer’s study of “Tintagei, Corn¬ 
wall” (353), is finely conceived. The subject is 
a magnificent one, and the artist’s treatment of 
it masterly. Nor is there any reason, while 
upon the spot, that we should not draw attention 
to Mr. T. P. Jackson’s picture, “ Heavy 
Weather, Tintagei, Cornwall” (23). Another 
view of the same storm-beat coast, painted with 
exquisite softness, but powerful rendering of 
the stern*rocks, and turgid sky and sea. It is a 
great skip from the graphic presentments of 
such scenes to the studies of floral nature by 
Valentine Bartholomew: “Fuchsias” and 
“ Iris ” (140 and 148), both in their way tran¬ 
scripts as true to the still life they represent; 
the first graceful and fresh and pure in colouring 
as when the hand of the artist was in its full 
vigour: the “ Iris,” with every line and tint of 
its pencilled petals as truly rendered. Close at 
hand, a study of “ Cactuses ” (146), by Marie 
Harrisson, deserves notice as a faithful delinea¬ 
tion of a thorny subject. 

Miss Gillies has, amongst other pretty 
sketches, “ Fisher boys at play. Isle of Wight ” 
(347); hoys on a raft sailing a boat in a tide- 
pool. The earnest interest of the children in 
the craft is well expressed in their action and 
faces. 

Mr. Goodall has two noticeable pictures of 
women, the “ Emigrant” (18), and the “ Nun” 
(104), painted with great tenderness and expres¬ 
sion ; but of all the studies of women in the 
collection, commend us to those of Mr. Small- 
Held, which, in form and drawing, exhibits sur¬ 
passing skill. Especially note the mystically 
named “A. M. M. C” (144). The face, not 
truly handsome, has a power of expression in 
the heavy lidded violet eyes; the sad mouth, 
with a phrase of grief or regret upon it, and the 
grand rounded forceful chin. Look at the thin 
nostril; it is real: and though we may object 
to the rigid outline of the throat, that is real 
also, but too anatomically so to be graceful. 

Mr. Burton too has a study (395), of a sweet 
and earnest girlish face. 

Mr. F.Tayler’s Study, “A Lady Woodland- 
Hunting” 221, is full of grace and vitality. 
The same qualities may be observed in the 
frame 293, “Hunting Sketches,” which, by 
the way, approach 60 near to finished pictures 
as to be difficult to conceive of as “ Sketches.” 

1 In any case, they are too good to find fault 
with. 

Many other pictures in this delightful exhi“ 
bition demand notice, which only want of space 
prevents our giving them. Lovely bits of 
woodland scenery by Mr. G. Dodgson, who 
still lays “ Knowle Park ” under contribution, 
and D. Cox, junior, who is as happy in his 
transcript from “Holwood” (117). “Larpool 
Beck” (119), bv the former artist, shows 
exquisite feeling for, and love of, nature. We 
regret to pass over a number of other sketches 
and studies which we had marked for notice. 

C, A' % 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE, 

NETTED TASSEL COVER. 


Materials. —Boar’s-hetd netting cotton, of a medium size, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., 
Derby; a shuttle, and three meshes of different sizes: the first mesh is a common knitting needle, the 
second a quarter of an inch round, and the third donble the size of the second. 


Cast on 20 stitches upon the largest mesh, 
then work 16 rounds over the knitting needle. 
The first round is plain; in the 2nd round work 
2 stitches in each stitch; the next 14 rounds 
are plain. 

Work 22 rounds over the second mesh, and 
then the edging, as follows:— 

1st round. Take the largest mesh, work 4 
stitches in one, and repeat. 

2nd. Take the knitting needle for this and 
the next round. Plain netting. 


3rd. Work 3 stitches in succeeding loops ; 
miss 1, and repeat. 

4th. The same as the 3rd, but with the largest 
mesh. 

5th. The same as the 3rd, with the knitting 
needle, round |which the cotton must be passed 
twice for the long stitches. 

Now work pattern of leaves, dots, diamonds, 
or crosses over the nettin in darning stitch 
with soft knitting cotton. 


SQUARE ANTI-MACASSAR FOR DARNING. 


Xaterials. —Boar’a-head knitting cotton, No. 12; of Messrs. Walter Evans, Derby, steel mesh. No. 12. 


Begin with one stitch, and increase every row 
till you have forty-six stitches. Net one row 
without any increase, and then reverse it, and 
decrease it by taking two together at the end of 
the row. Before darning the pattern, let the 
square he washed and stiffened. 

For the Border.—With a flat mesh the fol¬ 
lowing size: 


net three into every one; then, with a smaller 
round mesh, net two rows all round. They 
should he darned with knitting cotton, No. 20, 
and care taken to fill the holes well in, as they 
wash much better. 

Any Berlin-wool pattern may he traced in 
darning stitch in the centre and corners. 


CHAIR-COVER. 


Materials.—O ne ounce and a half of shaded single Berlin wool, a round mesh. No. 14, two fiat meshes 
(the largest three-fourths of an inch, and the small one-third of an inch in width). 


Make a foundation of 72 stitches on the 
largest mesh. 

1st row.—(8ame mesh), net three together, 
then net 2 more stitches iu the space formed by 
former stitch, repeat to end of row. 

2nd.—One in each on mesh 14. 

3rd.—One in each on largest mesh, 

4th,—Like first row. 

Net 0 rows, one iu each, on mesh 14, 
Commence again from 3r4 row, and repeat 


the last 6 rows 6 more times, after which net on 
in each on largest mesh; next row like 2nd 
row; next row, one in each on smallest mesh; 
next row, one in each on largest; next row like 
2nd row. 

For the edge, net 1 in each stitch at the ends, 
6 in each corner stitch, 6 in each long stitch, 
and 1 in each short, down the sides, and finish 
with three rounds, one in eaehi oq ipesh No? Hi 
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MAURITIUS. — A SKETCH. 


In the Indian Ocean, far beyond Good Hope, 
lies Mauritius, one of the most beautiful, and 
certainly one of the least often described, of our 
colonial possessions, of which we purpose to 
give a short sketeh, written after a prolonged 
stay in the island some few years since:— 

The island itself is of an oval form, and about 
140 miles round, the interior abounding in 
beautiful mountains and mountain streams. 
The chief town. Port Louis, lies on the north¬ 
west side, the leeward side in reference to the 
trade wind, and has a fine harbour. The town 
is situated, as it were, in an amphitheatre of 
hills, and is divided into three portions. The 
central portion contains some fine houses; for 
the original town, which was of wood, was 
destroyed by fire soon after the surrender of 
the island to the English, and it has gradually 
been rebuilt in stone. An English church 
(called a cathedral since the island has become a 
colonial bishopric), a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
the banks, Government offices, and the 
Governor’s town house, are among them—all 
substantial buildings, but none possessing 
much beauty. The suburb on the west is i 
termed the Malabar Town, that being a generic I 
name for all natives of India, of whom there is 
a large immigration.* 

At the time of our arrival the town was alive 
with the Yamsee, or Indian Carnival, which 
lasts about a fortnight, during which time there 
is an incessant beating of tomtoms, and parading 
of Indian idols and ghoons (tinsel pagodas), to 
the sound of all kinds of rude music, the pro¬ 
cession being followed by all the population of 
that caste, with their faces duly daubed with 
coloured clay and turmeric. | 

The suburbs on the south are known as 
Black Town, with the old french " Quarter 
des Esclaves.” The houses are small and poor, 
and nearly all occupied by blacks or mulattoes. 
Notwithst andin g the large population, the town 
is very quiet after the firing of the evening gun, 
which takes place at eight o’clock in the winter 
months—*.e., from the 30th of April to the 1st 
of October, and at nine from the 1st of October 
to the 30th of April—scarcely any person is to 
be met in the streets. The latter, at the time 
the writer visited the island a few years since, 
were lit with olive oil; but gas, we believe, has 
been since adopted. 

The theatre was at one time, we have been 
told, a very good one, but during our stay it 
was closed. Some of the actors and actresses 
were natives of the island, but the proprietors 
depended chiefly on companies visiting the 
island, en route to Calcutta, or from Calcutta to 
Cape Town. The theatre had been the scenes 
of many an emeute in the days when national 
prejudices between the French and English ran 
high. _____ 

* In 1859 it amounted to 44,397 coolies. 


The races, which are held onoe a year on a 

S lain near the town, known as the “ Champ 
e Mars,” last over three days, and are wel 
attended. Some valuable English blood has 
lately been introduced. The greater number of 
horses, however, come from the Cape, and in 
some cases from India and Australia—an ordi¬ 
nary riding horse fetching from £60 to £100. 
A number of ponies are also imported from 
Timon and Pegu; they are sturdy little animals, 
generally skewbald, and when once got into 
condition are up to any work; they fetoh about 
£90 to £25 each. Horses are chiefly fed on 
grain—a species of chick pea, which is imported 
from India. Mules, many of which are brought 
from Poitou, are used for draughts. Fe¬ 
males seem to be preferred as most tractable. 
Those imported from the Rio Plata are the 
finest we have seen—some equal in size to in 
English cart-horse, and which were said to be 
worth from £70 to £100. Bullocks are chiefly 
brought from Madagascar. The beef certainly 
is not good, though it is sometimes sold at 
is. 6d. per lb.; however coarse and poor it may 
be, it is always disposed of. Fish, fowls, and 
fruit of all sorts are sold early in the morning, 
in the bazaar, a favourite resort of early risers. 

There is a good public library in Port Louis, 
containing a fair collection of books, both 
French and English, and nearly all the English 
and French periodicals. There is also a 
Government college, with a staff of professors, 
a good library, and small museum attached 
to it. 

The established religion is Roman Catholic, 
in accordance with the terms of the capitulation 
of 1810—the bishop, who has the title of Bishop 
of Ruspa, being an Englishman. Manritins 
and its dependencies, the Seychelles Island 
(some 1,200 miles away), the oil islands, Amo- 
rantes, Rodriguez, and others, were constituted 
a Protestant bishopric in 1854, Dr. Ryan, the 
present bishop, being appointed, his previous 
experience in Alderney having fitted him well 
for the post. The Doctor’s little work on 
Mauritius and Madagascar is, by-the-way, one 
of the best we have seen. 

There are many public offices in the island, 
most of the appointments being made from 
! home. The salaries are generally very good. 
The officers of the regiments in garrisons, which 
are generally two in number, besides some 
artillery and engineers, receive an extra allow¬ 
ance from the Colonial Treasury,” generally 
known by the name u Colo.” This was originally 
intended to compensate for the high rates 
charged for food and other necessaries; for the 
higher ranks it is very liberal, but the junior 
rank, as, in most other places, find themselves 
by no means over liberally remunerated. The 
rate of this “Colo,” or island allowance, 18 
about three-fourths of the rate of Queen’s pay 
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for each rank, staff officers receiving a higher 
rate of allowance. 

The barracks are roomy stone buildings, those 
at Port Louis having, we believe, been originally 
storehouses of the French East India Company. 
The roofs are of wood, covered with wooden 
thisgle or “ hardeaux,”.and strengthened in all 
kinds of ways to resist the force of hurricanes. 
Tbase roofs, like those of some of the “ mou- 
hsf or sugar-mills, in the interior of the 
■bad, which are of very considerable span, are 
ingenious and complicated specimens of joinery. 
A charge of 25s. per month is made to each 
officer fox the quarters he occupies. 

The island is divided into districts, of which 
Port Louis, Pomplemousees, Riviere du Rem- 
part, Flacq, Grand Port k Mahebourg, Rivi&re 
Noir or Black River, Plains Wilhelm and Moka 
(so called from coffee planting having been first 
tried by the French there) are the chief. Each 
district is presided over by a resident magis¬ 
trate. There is a considerable force of gen¬ 
darmerie in the island; the European portion 
consisting chiefly of discharged soldiers, who 
wear a blue uniform, with caps resembling those 
worn by the “out-pensioners” in England; 
they are armed with a staff and rattle, and on 
necessary occasions with cutlass and pistols. 
Hun are a considerable number of peons, or 
Indian police, attached to the force, who wear 
tbs native dress, and are distinguished by a 
coloured belt worn over the shoulder. The 
force is under a chief of police, an officer of the 
Royal Artillery, who receives a salary of about 
£1,200 a year. 

The Governor receives a salary of £7,000 per 
annum (the allowance was, we believe, formerly 
greater), and has a good town as well as a pretty 
country residence, the last-named retreat having 
been the Governor’s residence in the days of 
the French occupation. The salary is large, 
though perhaps not too much so, compared 
with the revenue 9 of the Island, which is more 
than double that of the largest West India 
ialinda. 

There is a very considerable portion of the 
island under cultivation, though it appears 
difficult to ascertain the exact number of acres. 
The greater part of this was covered with 
dense forest when the island was first discovered. 
Urge tracts of forest land still exist in the 
interior of the island, and which from the 
luxurious growth of creepers or “ Hanes; ” many, 
of great beauty, are almost impassable. A great 
many spotted deer and wild hogs exist in the 
woods. These animals are said to have been 
first introduced by the French. Large numbers 
of martinsf of the small green parrokeet, and a 
small grey monkey also exists; the two latter 
are said to have been introduced by the Por¬ 
tuguese, and are sometimes eaten by the blacks. 


* The revenae was estimated in 1561 at 330,000/., 
sad the expenditure at 230,000/. 

f Indian starlings, said to destroy the borer or worm 
in the sugar canes. 


I The woods contain many curious trees, among 
which we may mention the ebony tree, the pan- 
danas or screw palms, 9 the traveller’s tree, and 
I many others. Nearer the coast we find the 
singular mapon trees, with their huge swollen 
trunks, and plenty of cocoa-nut palms. 

The growth of orchidsceousplants too in the 
woods is very luxurious. The knowledge of 
simples among some of the old blacks is said to 
be very great, and we believe many curious 
properties of the great variety of plants found 
here might be collected by any one who took 
the trouble to do so, and spoke the Creole 
patois of the island with sufficient facility. 

Sugar heing the staple of the island, the 
sugar plantations, or habitations as they are 
called, demand a short notice. These are gene¬ 
rally laid out in rectangular forms of about 200 
acres each, and divided by narrow roads, the 
sides of which axe generally planted with trees 
to break the force of the wind. Tamarind 
trees are most commonly thus planted. Near 
the coast, however, the Madagascar pine or 
“ Filhao ” (Casmrma laterifolia ) has been ex¬ 
tensively planted. The stems of these trees are 
as remarkable for their elasticity and power of 
resisting the force of the wind as the trees them¬ 
selves are for their rapidity of growth. The 
soil is a rich red loam, in some cases closely 
approaching in colour to black, formed by the 
disintegration of the Busatos, which is here 
everywhere present. 

Much guano, chiefly from Ichaboe, is used in 
the older plantations, as well as u poudrette,” 
the latter being formed out of the town sewage* 
The sewage matter being removed nightly, and 
manufactured by a company known as “La 
Societe des Inoaords,” a very profitable invest¬ 
ment, the shares of which, a few years ago, were 
yielding dividends of 20 to 22 per cent. Canes 
from nearly every sugar-producing country may 
be seen under growth; the sugar-making season 
beginning about August and ending about 
Christmas. 

The coolies or Malabars are located in small 
! villages, or, as they are termed, camps on each 
plantation, to the cleanliness of which great 
attention is paid. 

The mountains in the interior, as we have 
already stated, are very numerous. We give 
the heights of some of the principal ones:— 

Montagne de Pioterbotte.2691 English feet. 

Montagne de la Ponce.2665 „ 

Montague de la Riviere Noire.2717 „ 

Montagne de la Decouverte ...1063 „ 

Montagne da Corps de Garde 2364 „ 

We must not conclude this hasty sketch with¬ 
out saying a word on the hospitality shown to 
strangers. The hearty welcome with which all 
new-comers are greeted, must leave pleasing 
recollections in the memories of all wanderers 
whose fate has led them to sojourn for a time 
on the bright and sunny shores of “ LA Belle 
Maurice.” Viator. 


* Here known as the Vacoa- 
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THE TOILET, 

(Specially from Paris.) 


First Figure: Visiting Toilet .—Dress of 
pou de soie, with figured satin stripes, body 
round, sleeves close-fitting, finished with bias 
pieces at the bottom. As outer garment, a 
velvet jacket trimmed with swan-down. Catalans 
bonnet, in the Sicilian style, made of velvet, and 
fastened on the head by a crape scarf of tbe 
game tint as the velvet, bordered with white 
blond. 

Second Figure: Full Toilet.—Pou de soie 
dress, with a long train cut in deep Vandykes at 
the bottom, bordered by a narrow plaited 
flounce; black velvet collar, studded all round 
with white beads; sleeves tight, ornamented at 
top with a bias piece and guipure , and at bottom 
with the same trimming, simulating a mousque - 
taire cuff. In the hair a- comb with a jet 
gallery. 

The usual style of coiffure is a round water¬ 
fall, surrounded by a heavy plait, and worn 
rather high on the head. The front hair 
frequently adjusted in three or four curls or 
puffs, pinned at the ends, and raised high 
over the forehead. Diadems of plaits are 
more generally becoming: these are elevated 
in the centre, and are studded for dress 
with various ornaments. In all cases the head¬ 
dress is very voluminous, proving Nature a 
pinching step-mother in the quantity of her 
supply, which, however, the hair-dressers take 
care to handsomely rectify. For a large pro¬ 
portion of the beautiful waterfalls, coils, curls, 
and braids that adorn our modern beauties, we 
are indebted to some “stocking-knitting Au- 
vergnat, or cow-keeping Dauphmois.” “We 
are, however,” observes an American writer on 
the subject, “ well assured that the hair is well 
cleansed from all impurities by a chemical pro¬ 
cess.” This writer assures us that if two ounces 
of sick hair, or hair from the head of a sick 
person, were mixed with two pounds of good 
hair, the dealers would instantly detect it; but 
this must be while in its natural state, and not 
after it has been subjected to the chemical pro¬ 
cess—the boiling and baking which it undergoes 
before being worked up by the hair-dresser: one 
of whom, working only amongst the upper ten 
thousand, tells us that not only do dealers visit 
the hospitals of Paris to purchase the hair 


shorn from the heads of the sick, but the locks 
of the dead are cut off for the same purpose; 
and the sale of this article is one of the many 
modes by which the hospitals of France add to 
their income. 

From prisons also not a little human hair 
finds its way to the market; and, in contrast 
with this source of supply, there are the con¬ 
vents, from one of which alone one hundred 
pounds’ worth of hair has been obtained—the 
shorn locks of young ladies who have taken the 
veil. 

What a wondrous scene would a modem 
ball-room present, could each lady, old and 
young—for your snow-white octogenarian hair 
fetches a higher price than any other—be accom¬ 
panied by the appearance of the original owner 
of her borrowed coiffure. I thirfk I see the 
shudder, and the blanched cheeks that would 
ensue, despite the liberal bloom de Ninon and 
pearl powder that too frequently accompanies 
them. While on the subject of tbe head-dress, 
it is m well to observe that all sorts of fancy 
combs, generally made with a broad band, or 
gallery as it is now called, and decorated with 
chains d la Beneton, large beads, crystal or 
enamelled flowers, are very much in favour. 

For evening wear, the corsage is generally lor, 
and tight-fitting at the waist, but laid in box 
plaits round the neck; a strap constitutes the 
sleeve, and with it is worn a chimisette of mus¬ 
lin and lace, with a short puffed sleeve. Even¬ 
ing peplums are generally of bright-coloured 
silk over a white skirt, and the antique style is 
frequently adopted: these are fastened on the 
shoulders by cameos or medallions; they fit the 
neck in box plaits, and are not confined at the 
waist, but fall a little below it, and gradually 
slope into deep points at the side, when a 
white peplum is desired to be worn with a white 
or light-coloured dress, if bordered with wild 
roses or scarlet geranium, and made of r os- 
grain : it has a very pretty effect. 

For dinner-dress, sleeveless jackets of Chan 
tilly are in vogue, made with an epaulet, 
ana worn with coloured silk dresses—loose 
saques of Cluny lace are also much admired. 
Here the threatened short dresses are left 
to the demi-monde, with whom they originated. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetry accepted , with thanks. — “Dangerous;” 

‘Alice Gray;” “Trying and Failing;” “Ab¬ 
sence ;” “ The Ship's Return.” 

Prose received, but not read .—Continuation of 
“ Shadow on the Wall”—3 parts. “ The Lees of 
Calthorpe;” “ Rambles, &c.;” “Scbool-girl Honour” 
—too long for the “ Leaves.” 

The Moon.—We have received communications from 
“C. M.” Cork; “M.C.,” Stockport; “C. II.,” 


Hulme; on the above subject, for which we are 
much obliged. We arc desirous of further com¬ 
munications, especially from Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Midland Counties of England. 

Poetry. —Once more we repeat that we do not pur¬ 
chase poems. 

MSS. returned in authors. —“Meteors, &c.'* A 
Village Sketch;” “The Happy Village;” “What is 
Wit?” “ Captain Cavendish’s Story. 


Printed by Rogerson and Tuxford, 246, Strand. 
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Chap. XVI. 

“WHBRR LOVE IS GREAT, THE LITTLB8T 
DOUBTS ARE FEARS.” 

Meanwhile Time has been weaving that won¬ 
drous cable of his with all those parti-coloured 
strands of joy and woe, sorrow and grief, 
despair and death; and many a change for 
good and evil has taken place in the fortunes of 
oar characters. The spring-flowers have faded 
long on the pleasant country-side; the summer- 
Tost has shed its bloom in solitary sweetness; 
sad autumn has begun to paint the leaves with 
hectic flush—the badge of the waning year. 
Sportsmen are beginning to think of the 
deadly “ First,” and there is grief and mourn¬ 
ing amidst the feathered game; for many a flut¬ 
tering victim will sally from cover in the morn¬ 
ing of that fatal day, never to return. The 
happy Londoner begins to feel the full force of 
the idea that his summer holiday is coming to 
an end, and that he roust once more leave the 
delights of the watering-place, the well-loved 

b into briny Old Ocean, and the happy, 
o-nothing existence on the beach, for the 
dust, fog, and kindred discomforts of his own 
metropolis. Time has been weaving bis cable 
steadily, persistently as Fate, and has from that 
famous wallet which he carries on his back ex¬ 
tracted a few crumbs of kind oblivion for 
Charley Dalton. Tempered with the waters of 
Lethe has been the meal of the crumbs of ob¬ 
livion to the young fellow;, and the excitement 
and novelty of continental travel, and knocking 
about among sharp-shooters of every kind, have 
contributed much to efface the memory of the 
cruel blow he had suffered. Of course some 
kind friend had sent him a paper with the details 
of Ella’s marriage in it; and he had sworn 
a good deal over it, and then had lighted a 
cigar, and leaned over the taffrail of his yacht, 
gazing into the still, blue waters of the Medi¬ 
terranean, where every star was mirrored, and 
thought that perhaps, after all, he was better as 
it was. Poor girl! he wished her all the joy 
in life, and hoped that the sky of her future 
would be as pure and cloudless as the Italian 
sky above him. Here we shall leave him for 
the present, idling about in the Mediterranean, 
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making feeble pretence of sketching at Rome, 
and haunting the pleasant young artists’ stu¬ 
dios, the favourite of that genial, beer-drinking, 
long-haired tribe—'shooting snipe in the Cala¬ 
brian marshes, and spending lasy days amid 
the ruins of Tibur and Tivoli, refreshing his 
mind with quotations from the classic poets— 
not very correct ones, I fear—and making sad 
bungling in the quantity. Here I shall leave 
the genial-hearted young fellow, and return to 
our friends in London. 

Mrs. Grantley’s large house in Portman- 
square was open to the nobility and gentry of 
London, to come and take their pleasure therein, 
to eat and drink and be merry—and you may be 
right sure that there was no lack of guests. 
Read a play of Sbakspeare’s called “ Timor* of 
Athens,” and you will have an idea, if mayhap 
you have not observed for yourself, how ready 
and delighted are people in all the grades of 
society—” gentleman, apothecary, ploughman, 
thief”—to sit down to eat and drink, and rise 
up to play at the expense of others. From the 
baron of high degree, who eats off gold-plate 
and drinks of the red, red wine, to the thief 
who eats the humble cow-heel, and quaffs the 
unpretending but enlivening “ dog’s-nose,” it 
is the way of them—they are all the same. 
And now, if a fine mansion in the most adept 
part of London, hedged in on all sides by tbe 
odour of sacred aristocracy — if carriages, and 
a beautiful horse, a present from Oaklands 
(“ Gulnara ”), a magnificent chestnut, to ride 
about in the park—if a well-appointed table, and 
a bevy of guests to adorn it—if a stall at the 
Italian—if invitations to every imaginable kind 
of entertainment, water-parties to Richmond 
with amateur-crews, breakfast-parties in the 
grounds of Lady Hauton, croquet-parties, 
balls, picnics, routs, drums—if all tnese things 
can make glad tbe heart of young wife, then 
ought her life to have been one long, blissful 
dream. Then, as for dress and jewellery, her 
make-up was declared by able judges to be the 
best in wide London; and people often en¬ 
treated an invitation to parties, where Mrs. 
Grantley was to assist, aimply-for the pleasure 
of seeing her. She was like the princess in 
” Love’s Labour Lost”—a lady walled about 
with diamonds! With all this, was she happy ? 
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I am inclined to think not. In the first place 
there was a secret between her husband and 
her—and what wife rests and is happy till that 
be discovered ? Ah! Benedict, before you pass 
the irrevocable church-portal, before you make 
up your mind “to abjure sack and live 
cleanly,” and take unto yourself a wife, be sure 
that there exists no skeleton in any cupboard of 
the capacious mansion into which you receive 
your fair young bride. You have heard of a 
certain Bluebeard and his inquisitive little wife, 
have you not ? you may be sure that your own 
Mary will never rest till the dread secret is 
made patent to the light of day. 

“ Come, Harry, that’s a dear old boy, tell me 
who that woman was that called on you at the 
Hall that day, when you looked so dreadfully 
careworn and miserable ?” would Ella say, in a 
coaxing voice, and a pretty little imperious way 
of entreaty, which was irresistible in other 
things. “I am sure there oan be no harm 
telling me all about it; besides, I am horribly 
jealous!” 

Her husband’s brow would cloud over, and 
he would reply, almost sternly, “ Ella, my love, 
you know I refuse you nothing. I try to make 
you as happy as I can; but this thing I oannot 
tell you, believe me, and please don’t worry me 
by asking again. Come, we shall be too late 
for Lady Shendryn’a party if we don’t make 
haste. W hat a fearful swell you look, in those 
amethysts ! I declare it is I that shall become 
jealous of you, and watch you like an ogre! I 
have seen several captains with their whiskers 
casting sly glances. Ayez garde , ma petite /” 

That night Ella would be distraite and 
anxious, and very apt to cut all attempts at con¬ 
versation short with the hapless young War- 
office clerks entrusted to her care; ana when 
the ball was over, she would return short, curt 
replies to her husband’s inquiries as to how she 
had enjoyed the dancing, and seemed to shrink 
from him during the next day. Ah I too surely 
was that middle-wall of separation growing up 
between two loving hearts; and though at the 
present so slight that it seemed an illusion, an 
airy nothing, in after-years it was to grow up 
into the solid masonry which would debar the 
interchange of love and respect, and keep them 
painfully distant. And with all this, Ella was 
horrified to find that her husband was a gam¬ 
bler. Devotedly, madly attached to the gam¬ 
bling-table he had been before his marriage; 
and the men of his regiment called him “ lucky 
Grantley!” for he scarcely ever rose from this 
tcartt- table without carrying off some portion 
of the evening’s booty; and many a callow 
“ gryph ” cursed the luckless hour which 
presented him as a foe to the lucky Captain, 
who took his losses and his gains so coolly, and 
played such a steady, unerring game. Well- 
known, too, was Grantley at all the West-end 
hells, and the card-tables of the dubs; and the 
men would often crowd round the tahle where 
the “cool Captain” sat, to get, if possible, an 
inkling of the marvellous skill of his game. 

“ That’s where it is; you can’t rile him!’ 
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would complain the luckless losers. “ Win or 
lose it’s all the same with him; he takes it all 
with that infernally cool smile of his!” 

When he married be had confessed this 
failing to the unsuspecting Ella, and had pro¬ 
mised to forswear anything like cards and dice 
and heavy play for the future: he would restrict 
himself to a quiet hand at whist to oblige the 
master of the house; or, as a great indulgence, 
would playa pool of billiards with an old Indian 
veteran; and the happy girl implicitly believed 
him. Alas ! the flimsiness of these good reso¬ 
lutions ! Very like the Borealis race are they, 
“ evanishing amid the storm” of temptation and 
opportunity. Ella had forgotten that the 
pavement of a certain place is made of these 
good resolutions, “ a hall of lost footsteps,” in¬ 
deed ; and she little knew the fascination which 
the love of gambling exercises over the un¬ 
happy victim. 

The delegates of the Temperance League may 
rave and rant from their platforms of the power 
which drink exercises over the tempted, and how 
impossible it is to resist the terrible craving for 
liquor. I would not hesitate to lay these gen¬ 
tlemen large sums of money that the power of 
drink is as the empty air when compared with 
the lust of gain—the all-absorbing, selfish, 
burning desire to win money 1 A gambler’s 
life, look you, is one long, hopeless delusion. 
He never loses hope. What if he lose heavily 
one night I he may, in common possibility, 
make a great coup next night, and win back all 
his own, and more to boot; and it is only when 
his hair is grey and his nerves shattered, it is 
only when his hands shake so much that he 
can scarcely hold the cards, that he is reduced 
to hang about the tables—as we often see him 
at Baden or Hombourg—a miserable, decrepit 
old veteran, hanging about “ in the rear ward 
of fashion,” and pitifully entreating some lucky 
speculator to lend or give him a few francs to 
try his hand. “ I used to break the bank once, 
monsieur. Ah, Dieu / if I could only begin, I 
might manage it now 1” 

Piteous, piteous to see this hoary sinner, with 
a tear in his bleared old eye, and his feeble 
hands grasping unconsciously at the glittering 
rouleaux— as the desperate souls on the banks 
of the sunless river clutch at old Charon’s boat 
—while the impassible croupiers rake in tbs 
coin, and gently hint to the ruined gambler that 
his absence from the table would be no great 
loss. 

“ Pardon, monsieur, but you really must not 
interrupt the players 1” 

They are very glad to see you, with yonr 
pockets lined, at the Kursaal; but, penniless, 
it is a different matter. You must make way for 
the moneyed ones; and, as for your misery, to 
indulge in these feelings “ is not the wear,” as 
Lucio says, at Baden. 

Grantley had kept his promise indifferently 
well in his first stay in town after the return 
from the pleasant Rhine-tour of the honey¬ 
moon: but temptation gathers all the greater 
force from being delayed; and be very soon 
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found himself gliding back to the old habits. 
Lounging in the big bay-window of his club 
with some brother-officers, he would feel an 
almost uncontrollable desire to walk into the 
card-room and see the players. “ This is very 
slow!” he would say, with a yawn, when his 
eye was tired with watching the motley stream 
i life passing and repassing in the London 
tests. 

" Uncommon slow!” would be the drawled 
isiwer of his friend. “ 1 am bored to death 
with all these fellows, passing up and down, 
sad with spotting and bowing to all those 
painted old women in their carriages 1 Tell you 
what, Grantley, let’s go and have a hand at 
kartL Oh, I forgot—married man, and don’t 
play. What a bore!” 

'Nothing easier than for Grantley to have re¬ 
fused, and borne the graceless young fellow’s 
chaff: but in vain. The old auri sacra fames 
was coming back, and he longed for the painted 
pack, just as the old huntsman, when his 
iporting-days are over, feels a feverish desire 
to rash after the streaming hunt. 

“Well, only one game, to kill time; 
bat mind, I am not going to play high—not 
made of coin like you young fellows.” 

And one game of tcartt would lead on to 
another, till Grantley was put on his mettle, and 
allowed the hair-brained young men to double 
and treble the stakes, and would rise a winner 
of considerable sums, and be in a fair way to 
become again a thorough-paced gambler. And 
how the hypocrite would dissemble to his 
wife! 

“ Yes, I have beep at the club, Ella, and 
met some fellows from my old regiment, and of 
course we had lots to talk about; and the time 
wore on almost without my perceiving it.” 

Aye, and almost without his perceiving it 
Ella was beginning to distrust her hnsband. 
Slightly to parody the proverb, “ Distrust was 
entering at the door while Love was flying out 
through the windowor, “ Trust me all in all, 
or not at all,” was the wife’s motto. Half¬ 
confidence was already doing its best to sepa¬ 
rate the hearts that once beat only for each 
other’s mutual happiness. Wilfully blind as 
•he had been to the dear one’s faults, deter¬ 
mined as she was to see no flaw in the idol 
which she had set up to cherish and worship, 
and firmly as she adhered to her marriage-vow, 
pore and unstained as when she knelt by 
Grantley’8 side in the cathedral at Turlminster, 
fill she could not be oblivions to the fact that 
her hnsband stayed ont much longer of nights 
than he should—that on his return he was 
much too excited and flushed to augur the 
spending of a quiet evening in harmless talk— 
that she was often compelled to go without his 
protecting arm to the myriad resorts of fashion, 
where there was no lack of temptation, and in¬ 
citement to that harmless flirtation whioh we 
used to decry so in Spain, but now deem rather 
more fashionable than otherwise in England— 
that system by which a married lady is allowed 
to have half-a-dozen young men dangling 


about her, quoting pages from Alfred de Musset 
or Owen Meredith, handing her to her carriage, 
adorning her box at the opera, hanging over 
the rails in the park to chat with her, and stroke 
her horse’s mane, and forfeits not aught of her 
name or good fame, bnt is allowed the title of 
exemplary and virtuous wife. Perchance there 
is no harm in it; bat still, to all outward ap¬ 
pearance, it looks far from proper; and people 
mil talk. Give them a bare inch of trnth, and 
they will soon manufacture an ell of slanderous 
lies. This gauntlet Ella had to run, almost 
alone and undefended; and when the carrion 
flies, attracted by her marvellous beauty, came 
bnzsing about her, daring to lower their voice 
in speaking to her, she had nothing to defend 
her but the innate purity of her heart: from this 
the idle set of danglers soon fled abashed, as 
did the rabble rout in “Comug” from the 
fair, shining presence of the lady. Neverthe¬ 
less, the world of society was beginning to 
shake its head ominously, and to declare that 
it really was too bad of Grantley to leave his 
young, inexperienoed wife so much alone 1 

“ Not that she is anything but proper, my 
dear,” would Mrs. Backbite whisper: “but 
then, how many cases have we seen when such 
things have terminated fatally ? You remember 
poor Mrs. Vavasour ? There was a wretched 
ousiness 1 Vavasour used to neglect her most 
shamefully, and always made her go out by her¬ 
self, while he was at the House till three or four 
in the morning. What was the consequence ? 
They had barely been married a year when Mrs. 
Vavasour was talked about. Young Charley 
Forester, of the War-office, was never from her 
side; and the end of it all was that she went off 
with him, and left Vavasour to curse his folly. 
I didn't pity the man a bit: he might have at¬ 
tended more to his wife and less to the 
House.” 

There is some truth in this. If the wife be 
left too much alone, what wonder that the 
voice of the tempter should make her swerve 
from her duty ? 

At the time of which I am writing, all the 
gambling circles of London were ringing with 
the name of a certain Italian nobleman (Count 
della Croce), whose success at the gambling- 
table and in the ring was a matter of everyday- 
talk. It was impossible to play a good hand, 
or make a brilliant cannon at billiards, without 
someone saying, “ Ah, you should see Della 
Croce play. They say he is never beaten! It’s 
certain that he has landed heaps of money since 
he has been in England; and his horse, 
“ Tootletum,” won the Leger the other day, 
putting about seven thousand into his pocket. 
Daresay, though, he is a refugee, or something 
of that kind, and lives on his wits. They are 
all Counts in Italy, you know 1” 

“I suppose he plays fairly ?” said Grantley, 
who formed one of the knot of men at the 
“ Army and Navy ” who were discussing the 
foreigner. 


“Oh, of course he does,” went on the 
speaker, “ By-the-bye, he is coming to dinner 
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here to-night with Grafton, so you will have an 
opportunity of watching his play, and trying 
your luck with him yourself. Better take care 9 
though, and keep the stakes low, or you may 
find yourself sold!” 

“ Well, I think I will stay and dine,” said 
Grantley, carelessly, “ and see how the fellow 
plays: I may pick up a wrinkle/* 

And after this determination he sent a note 
to Ella not to wait dinner for him, as he had 
met some old friends, and they wouldn’t hear of 
his deserting them at once. When she got the 
note I am afraid she said something very 
naughty about these horrid clubs; but, as she 
had to go out that evening, she thought no 
more about it. It was only another brick in 
the wall of separation. 

The dinner was as good as the cook of the 
M Army and Navy ” could make it—and he was 
no mean performer in his way—the wines were 
such as make the tongue of man eloquent and 
brighten his eves with fire; and Grantley, as 
he sat sipping his coffee with his friend, felt a 
thrill of savage pleasure in the forthcoming 
game: he wanted some excitement to keep off 
remorse, and its attendant furies. The re¬ 
nowned Count had been dining too in the same 
room ; so he had plenty of time to examine the 
stranger well. Thoroughly Italian in feature, 
Della Croce was certainly a handsome roan, 
with dark, lazy-looking eyes sleeping under their 
long lashes, and an olive, clear complexion, and 
that nervous twitching about the corners of the 
mouth which proclaims the inveterate gambler. 
He might have been any age : his was one of 
those deceptive faces which might he twenty or 
fifty—so smooth and unwrinkled. He might 
have been any profession, from a nobleman to 
an exiled refugee; for, by dint of long and care- 
fid practice, he had managed to bring the 
muscles of his face into perfect subjection; and 
no sign of trouble or joy ever excited that per¬ 
fectly calm face and impassive demeanour. 
Careful observance, though, would have de¬ 
tected a quick, shifting movement of the eye, 
restlessly looking behind him, which clever de¬ 
tectives will tell you is the sure mark of a thief! 
It seemed as if the man was ever dreading to 
hear the footsteps of the ministers of justice at 
his heels. Abstemious to a fault was the 
Italian, never allowing himself more than one 
glass of wine at his dinner, and steadily refusing 
all the temptations of his more convivial 
friends. 

" Wants to keep his eye in and his brain 
cool,” said the men at his table. “ There will 
be somebody’s pocket lightened before the 
night is over!” 

Della Croce simply smiled, and went on with 
his cigar. He did not trouble himself to con¬ 
tradict the so ft imputation. 

We have got a man here I would hack 
against you. Count, if I can only persuade him 
to play.” 

“ I shall be delighted, I am sure,” answered 
the Count. “ I like playing with a good man.” 

The introduction was soon performed, and 
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each player had gauged the other’s character at 
a glance. Della Croce, with a bow that would 
have done honour to a Colonna, said, “ Very 
proud to make the acquaintance of a player of 
whom I have heard such great things as 
Captain Grantley!” 

The whist-room at the club was soon full, as 
the news spread that Della Croce and Grantley 
were going to play; and the game proceeded for 
low stakes at Grantley*s wish. It was a fine 
sight to see these two men, like two wary 
fencers, watching each other’s weak point: but 
they were too well matched to allow of much 
advantage on either side. After they had played 
for some little time, and Della Croce was win¬ 
ning slightly, Grantley proposed that the stakes 
should be doubled. 

“ As Monsieur pleases,” bowed his opponent, 
urbanely; and the battle went on. 

Grantley was losing fast: he was five hun¬ 
dred to tne bad, and the bystanders saw that 
a change was working in his face. 

“ Now he is getting riled 1” thought they; 

“ and the game will soon be up with him !” 

They were wrong. Sternly as Grantley’s 
mouth contracted, and black as grew his brow, 
it was not the loss he felt, but the assurance 
that the Italian was playing unfairly. He bided 
his time, however, and for a short period 
nothing was heard but the monotonous shuf¬ 
fling of the cards and the ticking of the clock, 
as the two men watched each other’s movements 
like lynxes. Suddenly Grantley’s face bright¬ 
ened : he had never taken his eyes off the 
Italian’s hand for a moment, and, quick as the 
expert gambler was, it escaped not bis oppo¬ 
nent’s eye that he had changed his cards, and 
glanced at the uppermost. 

" Stop!” thundered Grantley, rising with the • 
speed of thought; and, to the intense wonder¬ 
ment of the bystanders, he rushed upon Della 
Croce, and held his hand firm as a vice, while 
he whispered into his ear, “ Don’t move, or 1’U 
strangle you 1” Then turning to the assembled 
company, he said, in a clear voice, “ Gentlemen, 

I regret to say that this fellow has played un¬ 
fairly, and cheated all of us ! Let there be no 
disturbance : perhaps one of you will be kind 
enough to lock the door for a moment, while I 
expose this man’s trick. Now, Signor, be 
kind enough to open your hand.” 

He wrenched the Italian’s hand open, and 
there, sure enough, were the proofs of his guilt, 
needing no explanation of any kind. By an 
excessively clever sleight-of-hand he had 
changed the cards, and hence his continual 
success. 

To do him credit, Della Croce’s calmness 
did not desert him at that trying moment. He 
summoned enough courage to glance back 
defiantly at the crowd of excited men, most of 
whom he had won money from, and to say, 
quietly, “ Some foolish error. Our friend the 
Captain is a trifle too hasty. I will explain 
it all.” 

Calm as bis face was, his breast raged with all 
the passions of hell. Oh, how gladly would he 
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have killed every man in that room, could he 
only get free, and prevent the exposure 1 But 
he 6aw no trace of pity or belief in the Bcornful 
eyes which were bent upon him from all quar¬ 
ters. Every man in that room was convinced 
of his treachery, and glad to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of revenging themselves for their losses. 

Up came Grafton, with his face pale as 
death, his voice trembling: “ Grantley, for 
heaven’s sake be sure of this, I hope you don't 
think that 1—” 

He could go no further: tears of downright 
shame were in his eyes. 

“ Of course it is no fault of yours, Grafton, we 
all know. 1 need not say, gentlemen, that you 
will acquit Mr. Grafton of all knowledge of this 
thing ?” 

“ Of course—certainly!” resounded through 
the room. 

“ Now, Count della Croce, I don’t wish to 
make a scene, but I have a great mind 
to give you a downright thrashing! This 
much let me tell you — if 1 ever catch 
you with a card in your hand iu this or any 
other club in London, nothing shall hinder me 
from kicking you out! At present, what I ad¬ 
vise you is this, and I am sure the gentlemen 
present will agree with me in what 1 say—return 
me all that you have cheated me out of this 
evening, and do these gentlemen all the repara¬ 
tion in your power, and make yourself scarce in 
London; for, as sure as I catch you playing 
again, that moment will I post you up as cheat 
and thief!” 

The Italian sulkily pushed all the glit¬ 
tering heap by his side over to Grantley, and 
then, like a wild animal enclosed by the hunters 
on every side, prepared to leave the room, while 
every man in the place shrank from him with 
gestures of contempt and anger; for, wild as 
they were, honour was to them dear as their 
life: but, before he went, he muttered some¬ 
thing about “ satisfaction ” through his teeth. 

Grantley heard it, and laughed scornfully. 
u Do you mean to say that you expect me to 
give you the satisfaction due to a gentleman ? 
1 would not sully my hands with so much as 
laying a finger upon you, sir, much less stand 
before you to be shot aown like a dog! I dare¬ 
say you would like that well enough, and con¬ 
sider yourself very well avenged. I have seen 
men, and you have too, I daresay, for less than 
you have done, stripped of every rag of cloth¬ 
ing, and half-killed! But we are gentlemen 
here—not betting-men. Now go, or it may be 
too late for you yet!” 

The perspiration stood out like beads on the 
Italian’s white forehead, and he fetched his 
breath in short gasping sobs, so great was 
the conflict of passion within; for Luigi della 
Croce was by no means a coward physically, and, 
had it chanced that he and Grantley were alone 
in that room, would have fought to the last 
drop of his blood; but, to be publicly disgraced 
before the men who had often sat at his table, 
and to whose families he had the entre, was too 
much. 


“ Earl Percy sees my fall!” might have been 
i the bitter cry of his heart—“ and then to be re- 
| fused satisfaction, to be treated like some 
[ rascally thimble-rigger!” 

He had not intended cheating; indeed, it 
must be said for his credit, that his play was 
generally fair when he bad foemen to contend 
with unworthy of his prowess: but now, when 
the game was turning against him, when he saw 
that in the end Grantley's superb skill and 
finished play must win the victory, he had 
listened in an evil moment Jto the Tempter, 
and forfeited the good old name of the family 
which had been a watchword at Venice for many 
a century—a family which had rivalled the 
Viscontis of Milan. Henceforth it would 
be useless his trying to play honestly. 
The fame of these things spread like wildfire, 
and, ere the week was over, men would be talk¬ 
ing generally how Della Croce cheated at tcartf, 
and was kicked out of the club! As these 
thoughts surged through the disgraced man’s 
brain, he kept his eye still fixed on Grantley, as 
if striving to imprint his features on his me¬ 
mory ; and, as he looked, he swore to be re¬ 
venged. He hath ta’en a deadly oath that, 
wherever he met this Grantley, on sea or land, 
by day or night, then and there he would 
kill him! The searching scrutiny completed, 
Della Croce turned short on his heel, and left 
the room—not without a courtly bow to Grant- 
ley. 

” Addio , Captain Grantley; you may hear of 
me again 1” 

Every man there drew a long breath when 
he was gone, and turned with an air of relief to 
Grantley, who was now as cool and uncon¬ 
cerned as though nothing but one of the most 
everyday occurrences had happened. 

“ So there is an end of your wonderful pro¬ 
digy !” he said, coolly. “ I am rather sorry for 
the fellow, too. He did play uncommonly well, 
and that’s a fact. I don’t know when I have 
tackled a better man, and couldn’t make out at 
first what his game was.” 

“ Well, 1 wouldn’t stand in your shoes for a 
trifle, mind you, Grantley,” said Grafton. “ Since 
1 have known the man he has shot three poor 
fellows in fair fight—so they said: but I have 
an idea that Della Croce has a pretty little trick 
of firing before the handkerchief drops. He will 
hardly dare to show his face in London for a 
time. I expect he will bolt to Baden, or one 
of those places where the Prince of Darkness 
himself would be tolerated if he had lots of 
coin!” 

“ Ob, I don’t fegr the fellow!” said Grantley. 
“ I do not think he is coward enough to commit 
a murder: he would much rather do it in the 
duelling way, if I would only allow him. And now 
1 think I shall gohome,afterall this—a wiser man, 
perhaps, if not a better man. Good-night, you 
fellows; good night, Grafton: I am sorry that 
the man was an acquaintance of yours; but of 
course you knew nothing about it.” 

“ All I hope is that no wrong will come of 
this,” said Grafton. “ I know Della Croce will 
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not stick at anything. Qe is the sort of fellow 
I should much prefer being friend to than foe. 
He might be deputing some of his cousins, the 
organ-grinders, to shoot me some fine night!” 

Grantley preserved a religious silence about all 
this to his wife, hoping that she might not hear 
it. But a thing with which the town rang was not 
likely to escape the ears of a lady who went out 
so much; and it was not long before she heard 
all about the occurrence, and her husband’s 
share in it, and a flood of light was thrown upon 
the wife’s happy ignorance. Yet she would not 
taunt him with it: she would suffer in silence, 
at all events, and not let him know that she was 
aware of his deceit. Alas! the pillow whereon 
rested the fair young head was wet with bitter 
tears often now; and often, after returning 
from some feverish excitement, she would tear 
off her silk and jewellery with a weary gesture, 
and sigh, “ Ah, me! I wonder if there are j 
many wives of a year as miserable as I am !” 

It is easy enough to doubt the love of one | 
who never entrusts a secret to our keeping, 
never makes a confidante of the nearest one on 
earth; and Ella Grantley began to ask herself 
whether the man who, in the first place, refused 
to let her share his secrets, and then deceived 
her grossly, could love her at all! It might 
have been happier far for her had she accepted 
Charley, after fdl! He would have had no se¬ 
crets from her: but to think thus was treason 
to her marriage-vow. No: she had sworn to 
honour and obey —that she must do, let what 
happen. 

God pity the poor wife who, after the first 
blush of the honeymoon dies out, finds that the 
man to whom she has entrusted her life’s hap¬ 
piness is unworthy of the sacred charge! 
What is she to do ? With a man it is different. 
The blow, of course, is equally as great, when 
he finds that the wife of his bosom is different 
from the wife of bis fancy, when the fairy cha¬ 
teaux en Espagne which he has been building, as 
abodes of love and happiness, crumble to dust, 
and there remain but the naked conviction 
that there is no sympathy, no community of 
tastes, no oneness of spirit between himself and 
the woman he has taken to be his helpmeet. 
But he has other incentives to steel his heart— 
ambition; there is a great name to make, 
though the wife be not fit to share it. Art, 
with all her fair creations, the magic touch of 
the pencil, may transfer his glowing fancies to 
the canvas; the pen may adorn the written 
page; there are new countries for him to dis¬ 
cover, new inventions for him to render patent 
and useful to mankind. All these things may 
soothe him in his great sorrow: but for the 
wife, poor heart, there are none of these things. 
In silence she must bear the great burden of her 
woe, and hide the secret of her great mistake 
from the eyes of the prying vulgar; for, mark 
you, “ ’tis caviare to the general” to remove the 
veil which shrouds married life, and make its 
hidden things matters of every-day talk. Heaven 
help the woman who has made this great, irre¬ 
trievable mistake! Heaven keep her from 


temptation, and grant her strength to struggle 
through the dark, starless path of life, innocent 
and undefiled I 


Chap. XVII. 

“ HE COMES TOO LATE WHO COMES TO BE 
DENIED.” 

It was universally allowed that the “ Wife’s 
Trials” was a decided success. People talked 
of nothing else at clubs and dinner-tables and 
meetings of every kind; but the wonderful 
actress, whose performance was so life-like, 
and whose beauty was so magnificent— cartes - 
de-visite of the wonderful Madame Brabazon 
were seen in every window, in every ima¬ 
ginable position: “ The wife in her happi¬ 
ness,” “ The wife in her misery.” taken from 
the last scene, where she knelt before her re¬ 
pentant husband. Music - sellers advertised 
“The Brabazon Waltz,” and the “Song of the 
Deserted Wife,” and the “ Wife’s Trials Qua¬ 
drille,” and all the imaginable forms of musical 
performance, which the genius of Godfrey or 
Coote could turn the new play to; and so great 
was the furore that even dressmakers turned the 
thing to advantage, and brought out the “ Bra¬ 
bazon Coiffure** ; whilst the host of penny- 
book writers issued shoals of tales founded on 
the plot, to delight the people in general; and I 
would warrant you that if you descended into 
the kitchen of the town-house about that time 
you would see cook and housemaid deeply in¬ 
tent on the story of “The Wife’s Sorrow,” 
illustrated, and No. 2 issued with No. 1—the 
only two numbers, by the way, which would 
ever appear. 

Lawrence Hilton had enough to do at this 
time to keep the green-room sacred, as was 
his determination. Had Nathalie wanted a 
husband at that time she would but have to 
hold out her hand, and choose from the motley 
crowd of men who were desperately, madly in 
love with her. From the clerk in the City, who 
attended with the most assiduous regularity 
and expended all his fortune in the hiring of 
opera-glasses wherewith to get a nearer view of 
his divinity, but who still had to sing 

“ Thou art so near and yet so far,” 

to the mighty swell in the West-end Club, who 
made desperate efforts to get into the green-room, 
whose large, resplendent form might be seen 
looming in his box every night, whose joyous 
bouquet fell with unfailing aim at the beautiful 
actress’s feet, sometimes enclosing a little 
scented billet, in which he entreated her to 
smile upon him—all were in love with her. It 
is a remarkable fact that little Tommy Potts, 
who sent that picture of his “Fisherman off 
Deal” to the Academy, and got great kvSos for 
it—little Tommy Potts, the great gun of the 
“ Free and Easy Club,” and the oracle of the 
smoke room, was observed about this time to 
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become almost spruce in his general appear¬ 
ance, that he had his hair cropped ana his 
mighty beard trimmed, and that he spoke often, 
in a low mysterious voice, of his intention of 
trying his luck with the Brabazon, which saying 
was received with a roar by his artist brethren. 

“You needn’t laugh, you fellows I though 1 
am no beauty I wouldn’t change with you: no, 
not even with you, Finerty, though you do think 
AArnis was a fool to you. And perhaps the 
Brabazon means cutting the boards, and going 
in for a quiet home, “ be it ever so humble,” 
jon know; and I could offer her a decent little 
box if I only sell my big picture “ Antony and 
Cleopatra.” 

Whether little Potts prosecuted his suit his¬ 
tory does not mention; certain it is, though, 
that he sent to the favourite actress, entreating 
her to sit for him, and that she returned answer 
that she felt obliged, but bated all this publicity. 
Tommy would show this letter sometimes, 
when particularly maudlin, to his confreres, and 
ay, mysteriously, “ This is from her, my boys! 
but death alone shall divulge my secret.” 

And the object of all this adoration pursued 
the even tenor of her wav unmoved, amid the 
din of admiration which heralded every night’s 
performance. There is no occupation so ex¬ 
citing that, in oourse of time, it would not be¬ 
come common and uninteresting to the per¬ 
former : and so it is with the stage, and so it 
mu with Nathalie. All very well, when the 
first excitement of new scenes and new people 
wu fresh upon her; but by enacting the same 
rd/e night after night she became exceeding 
weary of it, and sighed for fresh occupation; 
sad she so worked upon Hilton’s impulsive 
temperament that she persuaded him to with¬ 
draw the “ Wife’s Trials” for a time at least, 
and to substitute “ Macbeth” instead, she 
taking the part of Lady Macbeth; and so it was 
not long before the town was informed that 
after an unprecedented run of 300 nights, the 
popular drama of “ The Wife’s Trials” would 
be withdrawn and “ Macbeth” be substituted, 
the part of Lady Macbeth by the renowned 
Madame Brabazon. It is not my intention to 
follow Nathalie through every new character 
in which she astonished the theatre-going 
world; suffice it to say that in Lady Macbeth 
•he lost none of her former popularity. 
There was a sternness of purpose in which 
she represented the guilty Thane’s spouse; 
and as she strode across the stage with one 
beautiful white arm hared, people began to de¬ 
plore the loss of Siddons less, aud, like the 
Doctor, in “Gil Bias” ceased to lament the 
lessened size of peaches since their youth. 

To the worthy production of Shakspeare’s 
terrible tragedy, Hilton too, in his managerial 
capacity, aid wonderful justice. Never was a 
finer scene pat on any stage than the one in 
which the witches brew their hell-broth, and 
Locke’s incantation music was chanted by a 
large troup of sister-witches, clothed in dark 
garments and bearing in their hands long staves $ 
and, in the second scene, where the lady enters, 
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and holds that terrible soliloquy, they could not 
help shuddering as she spoke the words— 

“ Hark!—I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miss them.—Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t.” 

And in that night scene, when the conseience- 
stricken woman walks in her sleep, murmuring, 
as she “ washed her hands,” 

“ Out, damned spot! Out, I say! Yet who would 
have thought the old man to have had so much blood 
in him? 

And then that distracted cry, as she looks at 
her hands, 

“ Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the per¬ 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh 1 
oh! oh!” 


In that scene the actors who played the Doctor 
of Physic and the waiting gentlewoman trembled 
with more than assumed fright as they listened 
to the night-walker's words, and were right 
glad when the scene was over. It needed not 
Lawrence Hilton’s care and protection to assure 
Nathalie now. She felt quite at home on the 
boards, and trod them with as perfect ease as 
though she had been “ to the manner born.” 
Ever and anon, in the course of her acting, she 
would direct her glances to that box where she 
had seen Grantley and his young wife, on her 
first appearance; but in vain. She never saw 
that face which haunted her to distraction there 
again. Grantley steadily refused to go to the 
“ Thespian,” and Ella could only wonder at the 
strange freak which had taken her husband’s 
fancy. There was one humble heart though, 
which paid its silent devotion to the new actress, 
and that was the son of the persons with whom 
Nathalie lodged, and I question if in any of the 
fulsome compliments which were paid her by 
the world of London, there lurked half as much 
real passionate devotion as dwelt in the young 
lover’s breast. No very romantic lover, though; 
be was only an underpaid clerk in an attorney’s 
office, but his liking was ever with the stage, 
and when one famous star fell from the firma¬ 
ment, and gave place to a brighter one still, 
young William Tibbett changed his allegiance 
too, and swore fealty to the new queen. Regu¬ 
lar as the night came did that numble young 
man wait at the door of the “ Thespian” to es¬ 
cort Nathalie home, too gratified if she would 
condescend to exchange a common word of 
civility with him, and rendered happy as a king 
when his enslaver thanked him for his kindness. 
Recollect, he was only a boy of eighteen, and did 
not earn as many shillings a week, and, to boot, 
was head over ears in love. The only^consola- 
tion accorded him was that he conld purchase as 
many cartes of his beloved one as he could afford, 
and add them to the gallery he had already 
formed. He never thought for an instant that 
the proud, fierce, handsome lodger would con¬ 
descend to notice him, but that she would marry 
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some great nobleman or other, and be a fine 
lady all the days of her life, be felt certain; and 
often, when her character was discussed among 
the clerks of his office, young Tibbets would 
stand up like a Bayard for her, and inform them 
that it was like their precious cheek to talk in 
that way of a perfectly virtuous woman. And 
what if the unbelieving heathens did put their 
fingers to their nose and cry 44 Walker!” his 
faith in his heroine’s purity and goodness was 
not a whit weakened. Nor was he the only ad¬ 
mirer that Nathalie had : young Viscount Dar¬ 
lington, of the Guards, chose to fall madly in 
love with the theatrical star, and presented him¬ 
self to Hilton, entreating an introduction. 

44 I tell you I am fearfully hit in that quarter, 
Hilton,” would the noble guardsman cry, for¬ 
getting in his excitement the drawl and lisp of 
his class—“ and I won’t rest till I see her.” 

“ Your lordship will forgive me,” the manager 
would reply, 44 but I really cannot break through 
my rule. Don’t be so foolish, my lord; it will 
do no good in the world, I can assure you.” 

So Darlington had to content himself, like all 
the untitled lovers, with worshipping from afar, 
and grew very moody and miserable, hanging i 
about the club in a melancholy way, and shun¬ 
ning the delights of society in every way. I 
believe he actually tried to perpetrate verses, 
but that was the turning point of his madness; 
and after that, when he saw it was no use, he 
reformed his habits like a sensible young 
viscount, and forgot the actress in the pursuit 
of some new “ Will-’o-the-Wisp.” 

But there was one man of the crowd who 
hung about the favourite, whom she did really 
seem to care for, and that was a man of foreign 
aspect, scrupulously dressed, and people called 
him Count Della Croce. Something in his 
dark, quiet face seemed to attract Nathalie, 
for she allowed the manager to introduce him, 
and graciously bowed as the Count murmured 
some words of flattery in the soft Italian. Tnis 
was a mystery that very few people could un¬ 
derstand—why the woman who had steadfastly 
set her face against acquaintances of any kind 
should thus suddenly have smiled upon the 
Italian. Now it so happened that it had come 
to Nathalie’s ears that the same Della Croce 
had, a little time ago, been accused of cheating 
in a London club, and had been detected by a 
Captain Grantley. How she discovered it, it is 
impossible to tell; but it struck the woman’s 
quick perception that this man, disgraced by 
Urantley, was in the same position as herself, 
and might assist her in the great scheme of 
revenge. At any rate it very soon became evi¬ 
dent that the dark stranger was becoming au 
pru with Madame Brabazon, and his face was 
seldom missed in the theatre while she was 
acting, and at the stage-door when she had 
finished. Once or twice he had formed a third 
in the walk home, and had taken leave of 
Nathalie at her door, promising to see her again 
on the morrow. Why he had not left London 
was a puzzle; for he dared not be seen by any of 
his former associates, and kept away from his 


old gambling haunts. Safe of course he was 
from any legal punishment, but he could scarce¬ 
ly endure to pass by the men who had courted 
him once, and to see their averted eyes and 
scornful faces; and at every fresh insult he 
ground bis"teeth savagely, and cursed the name 
of the Englishman who had wrought this. One 
night a note was brought into his box by the 
box-keeper. He tore it open, and read as 
follows:— 

44 Count Della Croce, 

44 1 have a matter of vital importance to 
tell you. If you will come home with me after the 
play, I will tell it you. 

44 Yours truly, 

44 Caroline Brabazon.’* 

41 Que diable fait-il dans cette galere 
muttered he, as he crushed the note in his 
finger, and bowed to Nathalie as she glanced 
up to his box. 44 What can this woman have to 
tell me ? Luigi Della Croce, you are the very 
devil amongst the fair ones!” and he stroked 
his heavy moustache, placidly. That night the 
new actress had extracted from him all the story 
of his exposure by Grantley, and, in turn, told 
him all the necessary details of her own life. 

44 We are both on equal terms, then, it seems 
signora,” said the Italian coolly. 44 This man- 
fiends destroy him!—has offended both you and 
me. We are'both desirous of revenge—bitterer 
the better—and we cannot do better than co¬ 
operate our forces to that end : two heads may 
prove better than one, and it will go hard yet if 
I don’t humble that meddling fool’s pride! No 
one crosses Luigi Della Croce’s path, and finds 
himself the safer for it, and I shall bide my 
time.” 

44 1 would sacrifice anything to revenge my¬ 
self on this man,” answered Nathalie. 44 1 have 
sworn an oath that I will not rest till that 
revenge is fulfilled.” 

And then followed a long, earnest consulta¬ 
tion, which the reader shall not be entrusted 
with at present; and the end of it was that when 
Nathalie showed the Count out that evening, her 
face wore a strangely triumphant expression; 
and, as she looked on the miniature of her 
child, she murmured, wildly, 44 1 shall be re¬ 
venged ! nUopreciosaf I shall be revenged yet, all 
in good time.” She bowed her face between 
her hands, and let her memory stray back—frf 
back from the present scenes of excited life, 
far back, till she saw in her mind’s eye the 
home of her youth, and right plainly, as in a 
mirror, the beautiful little cottage where her 
widowed father dwelt; she, the light and hope 
of his home, she saw herself fairest among the 
fair girls who thronged to the festa in their gay 
holiday attire; and then she heard the music of 
the military band, and saw that dark handsome 
Captain, who fixed his eyes upon her so tenderly; 
she remembers—ah ! how clearly, through the 
long mist of years—the sound of his voice as be 
sang delicious little love-songs in that window 
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where the geranium and jasmine perfumed the 
tir, and the sweet tropical moon smiled down 
upon their love, and nought brake the charmed 
fullness save her loved one’s voice, and the 
plashing of the quiet waves as they lapped the 
shores; while ever and anon the evening chant 
of the fishermen—“ Ave, Maria Sautissima”— 
was borne over the waters. And yet another 
scene: She stands by her father’s dying bed; 
disease has scarcely left the poor broken- 
liearted old man any voice, but he musters up 
the remnant to curse his child. 

“ O father, forgive me 1 —per Vamove di Dios 
—have mercy upon me 1 I have sinned; but 1 
am sufficiently punished.” 

“Nathalie”—and the tones are feeble and 
broken—“ Nathalie, you have broken my heart! 
you have brought down my hairs with sorrow 
to the grave! Care and sorrow shall be your 
portion till you die—till you die.” 

The old man sinks back dead, and the erring 
deceived daughter is left all alone in the home 
of her fathers. 

Slowly as these scenes died away Nathalie 
raised her head to find herself once more in the 
land of the stranger, in the hired room, with all 
the cold, unsympathetic details of utter strange* 
ness staring her in the face. The voice of the 
iaithful William broke upon her ear. 

“Nothing more to*mght, thank you,” said 
she; and the deluded youth went down-stairs 
again, to muse over the instability and vanity 
of human wishes, as he smoked his pipe out. 

1 daresay my poor young friend got wiser in 
hme, and directed hie attentions where there was 
a better chance of their being received; at least, 
I know that the daughter of William’s senior 
clerk, Araminta, might be seen hanging on the 
arm of a young man very like William, at the 
places of public resort, and that very shortly after, 
the senior clerk’s consent to the nuptials made 
William the happiest and most important of 
men. And here he and his father and mother 
may vanish from the scene, for your novelist is 
an arbitrary master, and banishes from bis 
writings all such persons as he has no further 
need of, in the most summary way. And surely 

“ If these shadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended.” 

Think but that the writer’s pen has slumbered. 
'* Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus” you 
know; and so, 

“ Gentles, do not reprehend: 

If you pardon, we will mend.” 

A much more serious love affair than either the 
infatuated clerk’s or the weak young viscount’s 
was that of Lawrence Hilton, the manager, 
whose heart no earthly woman was supposed 
capable of touching, and who had hitherto pur¬ 
sued his path untroubled by the stings of 
Cupid’s arrows, and his fancy disturbed by no 
thoughts of the “impossible she.” But a 
change was coming over the spirit of his dream. 


Bomehow or other, and he could have blamed 
himself for the folly : he felt that the influence of 
the wonderful actress at his theatre was stealing 
a march on his heart. He tried to reason him¬ 
self out of his folly, to persuade himself that it 
was merely a pardonable interest that he took in 
the lonely woman’s welfare. But it was all in 
vain; as well may mortal man essay to lure 
back Fortune, when she has once taken flight, 
as resist the pleadings of that young Love, who 
knocks, ah! so gently, at the door of the heart; 
and Lawrence Hilton found that the pity he 
had first entertained was fast turning into that 
warmer affection to which it is so nigh akin— 
that he was beginning to get into that state in 
which a man looks eagerly forward to the next 
meeting, and sighs when the meeting is over, 
“ Ah! would that it would longer last!” He 
could not help acknowledging to himself that he 
had taken an interest in this woman’s career, 
that he had run more imminent risk to serve 
her; (for it was just a chance, the mere turn of a 
die, that she proved a success and took Lon¬ 
don by storm ; she might have ruined his fame 
for ever, and that in one night). And he could 
not deny that, when this woman’s dark, dreamy 
eyes were bent upon him, a thrill of delicious 
feeling ran through his every nerve; that when 
he spoke in answer to her commonest question 
his voice trembled and sank. But then be 
reasoned with himself, The end of all honour¬ 
able love is marriage; and how could he justify 
his conduct if he married this stranger and took 
her to his home ? might he not have reason to 
curse his folly for ever after ? It was the same 
old argument after all—Inclination versus Duty. 
“ Conscience, you counsel well; Fiend, you 
counsel well;” and it fares hard in matters like 
this, that Inclination does not get the best of it, 
and drive Duty from the field, with flying 
colours. And thus it was with Lawrence Hilton, 
after much inward cogitation and many a sleep¬ 
less night, determined that he would rest in 
suspense no longer, but ask Caroline Brabazon 
to he his wife, and assist him in the manage¬ 
ment of the “ Thespian.” It puzzled him still, 
though, how he was to manage with his sisters; 
for well he knew that not the faintest suspicion 
of his meaning had ever entered their simple 
heads. They had often chaffed him, it is true, 
about his not getting married, and had de¬ 
clared that “No woman on earth is good 
enough for you, Larrybut they, nevertheless, 
did not imagine that their dear brother would 
live always single, and had learnt to expect the 
advent of a wife with exemplary patience. But 
if a thunderbolt had fallen in their midst they 
could not have been more astonished when 
Lawrence announced at dinner that he had de¬ 
termined on asking the new actress to be his 
wife. “ Of course I have thought all about it,” 
he went on, “and I don’t hesitate to say that I 
believe this woman as good as gold. Trouble 
and sorrow she may have seen, but that makes 
her none the worse.” 

“ Exactly,” said Hetty: “ but the next ques¬ 
tion, Larry, is. Will she have you ?” 
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“ Ay! there’s the rub,” laughed their brother* 
“ Well, I can but try: ‘ Nothing venture, no¬ 
thing win,’ yon know, and I am not a bad idea 
of a husband, if money and a decent home can 
make one.” 

“Dear Larry, you know best,” they said; 
“ all we can pray is, that God may bless you and 
make your marriage a happy one for both of 
you.” 

And there the matter dropped for the nonce, 
and Hilton cast about for an opportunity of de¬ 
claring his love. The time soon came. Every 
Sunday, as I have said before, Nathalie dined at 
Lawrence Hilton’s house, at Bayswater: some¬ 
times the only stranger at the table, sometimes 
with other guests of theatrical or literary ce¬ 
lebrity—sometimes a prima donna , sometimes 
the editor of a well-known paper, and Some¬ 
times a right-reverend divine; for the fame of 
these Sunday dinners had spread far and wide 
amongst that numerous class of diners-out, 
“who take no heed for the morrow what they 
shall eat,” in real earnest, for they always have a 
dinner ready for them a week beforehand, and 
need not moil or toil for the wherewithal to sus¬ 
tain their life, or for drink that maketh glad 
the heart of man. Hilton, on the “ better 
the day the better the deed” principle, 
had selected a Sunday for the proposal; and 
after dinner the sisters had made a pretence of 
going from the room awhile, that they might 
leave a clear field for their brother. The old 
man slept fast in his favourite chair, and so it 
fell that Lawrence Hilton and the woman he 
loved were alone. She had been playing one of 
Mozart’s sonatas to them, ere the two sisters 
had left, and the tender regretful melody still 
filled the room, like delicate perfume, and 
played changes on the ear of the listener. 

“ Will you come out on the balcony with me, 
Madame Brabazon 1” said Hilton, at length; 
“ and of your charity allow me to smoke my 
cigar.” 

Nathalie assented, wondering a little what 
was to follow—probably some theatrical matter, 
she thought. It was a night calculated to make 
the most matter-of-fact man somewhat senti¬ 
mental and inclined to making rhymes : it was 
& night in which it would be impossible for two 
people of strong passions and poetic feeling, 
like Lawrence ana Nathalie, to remain long 
without becoming confidential: it was such a 
night as forms the lovely conclusion to a noble 
play, in which the Italian lovers, Lorenzo and 
Jessica, linger out in the open air, under the 
deep blue sky, and cap verses. “ In such a 
night did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
and with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
as far as Belmont.” Night sat brooding in 
dark majesty over the distant city, whose 
myriad knaps sparkled like stars amid the 

§ loom; and the yellow harvest-moon looked 
own upon all the misery and want, the splen¬ 
dour and the gaiety of the modern Babylon. 

“ Does not a night like this exercise a grand 
influence over one?” said Nathalie, as she 
leaned against the balcony. “ It seems to rebuke 


all human passions, and to say * Peace, be still/ 
to the storm of human feeling. I feel, in a 
night like this, as if I might be happy again.” 

She sighed deeply, and Hilton got more 
deeply in love every moment. 

“But why are yon so miserable, when you 
have everything at your feet, the town madly 
fond of your acting, and fortune ready to wait 
upon you?” 

“ You cannot understand, Mr. Hilton, what 
it is to suffer as I have. To me, all this success, 
all this praise brings no real happiness. It is 
but the excitement that I crave—something to 
make me forget myself.” 

“ It would be presumptuous in me to ask, I 
suppose,” said Hilton gently, “ what this sor¬ 
row is; hut you may rest assured that I pity 
you from my heart; nay, more than pity you; 
I— Well, I suppose the whole truth mustcotne 
out—I love you, fondly, and have loved you for 
a very long time! It is for you to choose, dear 
one, whether you will make me happy or not. 
I have a home, a comfortable home, which you 
may share if you will; and I have never talked 
to living woman before as I talk to you now. I 
offer you all the love of which my stern nature 
is capable. I am no boy, to waste time in long 
rhapsodies; but my love is none the less warm 
for that. Tell me, shall it be so ?” 

He waited for his answer quietly, calmly; and 
he had not long to wait. There was a tearful 
tremble in Nathalie’s voice, as she replied: 
“ Mr. Hilton* it cannot be. God knows how 
much I value your kindness and thought of me; 
but I must tell you that it must not be! In the 
first place, when you hear the store of my 
life, you will say with me that I am not 
free to marry—that I am not worthy of such a 
noble heart as yours; and, in the second, I dare 
not bring misery and woe, as I am fated to, on 
a happy home like yours. Pity me, Lawrence 
Hilton, pity me! but for heaven’s sake crush 
all feeling of love for me out of your heart! I 
am not worthy your regard.” 

Hilton was no boy, as he said, to go off into 
a fit of raving at his disappointment. He bore 
the blow like a man, though his fine face qui¬ 
vered for a moment, like the face of a man who 
has gotten a death-wound. He did love this 
woman dearly, and it was very hard to give her 
up. 

“Now, Lawrence Hilton, light another cigar, 
and I will tell you the story of roy life: whether 
I am 'more sinned against than sinning’ is for 
you to judge.” 

And there, in the silence of the beautiful 
night, under the pale moon, Nathalie related the 
whole of her life of misery to the manager, con¬ 
cealing nothing, not even Grantley’s name; and 
as the stoiy of her wrongs proceeded, Lawrence 
Hilton’s face grew set as stone, and what 
sounded very much like a curse was wrung 
from bis lips. 

“Ah! no wonder you acted the 'Wife's 
Trials ’ so well. It was your own story, after 
all. Pardon me for interrupting you!” 

At last the dismal recitation was finished, and 
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Nathalie waited like a criminal for the manager's 
reply. 

"I would say that it makes not the slightest 
difference to me, Nathalie, that you have been 
deceived by a villain: it increases my pity and 
love for you tenfold. 01% Nathalie, reconsider 
your determination! I will be a true and leal 
husband to you: and think better of this dread- 
hi idea of revenge! c Vengeance is mine: I 
sill repay, smith the Lord.’ ” 

For an instant the woman’s better nature al¬ 
most overcame her. The trial was a sore one. 
On one side was peace and happiness, a loving 
husband, and a quiet home. On the other lay 
die dark, uncertain future, with no star save the 
baleful light of revenge to gnide her on the way. 
And then, supposing that her vengeance was 
fully satisfied, supposing that Grantlev and his 
wife, and all her foes, might be humbled to the 
dust, what was there beyond—a shameful, lonely 
death, without a friend to smooth her pillow or 
shrive the parting soul! But her plan with 
Della Croce—ah l there lay the incentive. No, 
she must not yield thus tamely her revenge, and 
allow Grantley undisturbed happiness. Her 
mind was made up. Soothingly she placed her 
hand on Lawrence Hilton’s shoulder. 

M My noble benefactor 11 have thought of it: 
it may not be—not that I do not like you. If 
there were any love remaining in my wretched 
bosom, that surely would be yours : but, as to 
marrying you, it cannot be, believe me. I shall 
be happy, so happy! to hear that you have been 
married' to some fair girl, who can appreciate 
you, and make your life happy. As for me, I 
will never forget your kindness; and, when I 
dare pray, you will be the object of that 
praver!” In her simple southern way she 
took Hilton’s hand in hers, and covered it with 
kisses, breathing out Italian words of endear¬ 
ment, as was her manner when excited. “Try 
and forget that such a wretched being ever 
crossed your path I” 

Hilton finished his cigar, and sent the stump 
lusting down into the shrubbery. 

"Away goes my hope into darkness, like that 
bit of weed 1 And now I think we will go in 
again. The night is getting chilly, ana my 
sifters are waiting for us.” 


SUSPENSE. 

BY ADA TRBVANION. 

The day has passed away in gloom and sorrow; 

What will betide me ere it close again ? 

What is to come when I have lived to-morrow-* 
Rapture unspeakable, or bitter pain P 

Bear dreams untold, and gentle joys untasted, 
Are ye to bless me in the nnbom time ? 

Or must I weep o'er love and labour wasted. 
With soul as sad as yon deep, boding chime P 


Alas! alas! I fain would comfort borrow 
From any ray of hope which lights the gloom: 
The heart has omens, and mine are of sorrow: 

What near and nearer looms ? What is to come ? 


TRYING AND FAILING. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

Why is your voice so faint and low ? why is your 
cheek so pale ? 

Why tell me that yon fear to try, because you fear to 
fail P 

List to my parting words, dear friend, and oft those 
words recall— 

M, Tis better far to try and fail, than not to try at all!” 


Say, who would dwell supinely on the drear and bar¬ 
ren plain, 

Nor strive the breezy summit of the pleasant hills to 
gain P 

Sweet birds Bliall cheer their upward path, sweet 
flowers enchant their sight. 

Even though perchance they strive in vain to reach 
the topmost height. 

Just so regard the Btcepy hills of Science and of Art; 

Attempt to reach the summit with unwearied head 
and heart. 

Should others pass you On your rood, as oft, indeed, 
they may. 

Droop not, but count the treasures you have gathered 
on your way. 

The lore of many a distant clime, and many a bygone 
age; 

The numbers of the poet, and the wisdom of the sage 

Secrets of earth, and sea, and sky, to common minds 
unknown— 

These you have culled with patient care, and these are 
all your own. 


These shall be treasures that endure when youth an^ 
health are past; 

TheseVer the social circle shall a healing influence 
* cast; 

These shall be never lost to you when adverse fortune 
lowers, 

But rest in placid sunshine on your solitary hours. 

Let not vour zeal be weakened, or your earnest trust 
abate, 

Because you are not destined to he eminently great. 

All talents may not equally in rich increase abound; 

But woe befall the talent that is bnried in the 
ground 1 


Hope doth not always wear, alas 1 her fair and flat¬ 
tering guise; 

The fear of failure often will in timid minds arise; 
Then is the fitting time, dear friend, the maxim to 
recall— 

" ; Tis better far to tryand fail, than not to try at all I” 
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A WEEK AT THE GARIBALDIAN HEAD-QUARTERS. 

(Notes from an Excursion to the Italian Tyrol, in July, 1866). 

I.—From Brescia to Storo. wakes me up with a start. What is it ? Where 

are we now? I am conscious of something 
July 20: We start from Brescia about midday: leaden-coloured and vague, dimly towering on the 
the road at first is dusty and hot, but not with- right—mysterious enough in itself, but rendered 
out scenes worth remembering; and we enjoy a still more so by two dim, muffled figures, which 
grand view of Lake Garda from the hill above stand motionless at its base. Other figures rise 
Salo. Leaving the Lake we pass through Pre- out of the darkness, and one comes forward, 
seglieand Vobano; and at a later hour we stop Now I can make out a large white building, the 
at Vestone, which is cool and inviting, and more dark, lofty door of which faces the road: two 
than half-way to head-quarters. sentinels, in their cloaks or blankets, stand 

Herewe refresh ourselves in the square, andhere leaning on their muskets ; the vast door seems 
we begin more closely to come in contact with to rise behind them ad libitum . 

the interest of the campaign; for our attention is " Tedeschi,” says R-, in answer to 

attracted by half-a-dozen or more Garibaldians in my inquiries, “ PrigioniSre.” 
and around the Albergo, whose pale and ex- The place is Anfo; this is the church, and m 
ha.dated faces seem those of men going to the it are some two hundred Austrian prisoners 
rear, as sick or wounded, but who, we find to under guard, the garrison, we understand, of the 
our surprise, are on their way to the front, small fort Ampola, which surrendered*yester- 
They are men just dismissed from the hospital day. 

in Brescia, to which wounds and sickness had On again. Once more we are challenged by 
sent them. Convalescent but not restored to a sentry, and roused to consciousness by the 
vigour, healed but still enfeebled, they are push- sudden stopping of the carriage. The moon is 

ing on to rejoin their regiments. D- soon now up; but this time it is at first still more 

engages them in an animated conversation. They difficult to comprehend “ the situationfor 
might have been forwarded in waggons, and on the left white lines go zigzagging up some 
spared the fatigue of a long march beneath a almost perpendicular ascent. On the right a 
sun, which we, though driviug, found extremely dazzling mass of silver seems to bang sus- 
trying: but there had been some neglect or pended below, and to ripple up under the very 
mistake, and, sooner than wait for conveyances, wheels of the carriage; while, in the distance, 
these men had shouldered their muskets and its lustrous sheen meets blackness thick and 
knapstfeks, and taken patiently to the road, palpable, against which a red spark gleams, but 
This does not look like “ shirking ” or “ skulk- whether a star, just topping the far horizon, or 
ing.” And these are not your untried recruits, some less celestial beam within arm’s-length, 
inexperienced, and enthusiastic, proud of their defies conjecture. 

right to the red shirt, and singing through the “ Rocca d’Anfo,” murmurs R-and the 

streets of Naples or Florence. These are men name and its associations interpret the scene 
who have tasted the monotonous fatigue of a around. 

campaign, and heard the whiz of shot fired in This above is Anfo’s rock, with its miniature 
earnest—nay, more, who have endured wounds Gibraltar; that below Lake Idro, secluded, 
and sickness, and known the inside of the hos- mountain-locked. The greater part of its sur- 
pital. Yet, spent and enfeebled, their only face the moon turns into silver, giving to the 

thought is " forward ” again. However, D- shadows of the mountains on the opposite shore 

goes off to the Syndic, and soon coming back, a solid, tangible blackness, in the midst of which 
half urges, half orders the men to wait for the burns the vigilant red light 

conveyance which the said authority has pro- “ Cannoniere,” suggests R-, blinking 

naked shall be forthcoming. drowsily at the far-off gleam—the light of a gun- 

We take to our carriage, and continue to fol- boat out on the lake, 
low the course of the rapid, sonorous, and ro- A weird silence seems to reign over these si- 
mantic Chiese. We are already among the hills, lent waters, these silent rocks. You must 
the extreme spurs of the Tyrolese Alps; and throw back your head till your neck aches be- 
these descending shades veil the fresh and fore the eye can catch the fort itself, in which 
charming scenery that begins to surround us. those ascending, winding walls culminate. 
Some of us are musical, and the “ Hymne de Embrasures and bastions, on a somewhat small 
Guerre ” resounds through the night, followed scale, but apparently of solid masonry, ding to 
up by other songs, one of the most successful and mingle with the cliffs. But now all is dim 
of which is a set of stanzas, sung to “ Suono and unsubstantial, ghost-like whiteness, ghost- 
la Tromba.” But in time silence ensues, and like shadows. A sentry seems to move along 
we travel on in that semi-conscious state which one overhanging terrace; but one ongs for the 
k neither sleep nor waking. A sudden stop fiash of a bayonet or the boom of a gun; or, 
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better still, the garish, but “business ” eye of 
day to tell uh this is real. But, as morning 
dawned, would not these aerial walls, those 
moonlit waters fade too? We seem to gaze 
upon them on sufferance, and in in voluntary 
silence. A word too loud, and all will vanish 
like the Lurley water-nymph, or a broken 
dream. All is so still, so lonely, so white! 
Haunted mountains, an elfin castle, an en¬ 
chanted lake! 


II.— Storo. 

Oh! to be here, and not to be an artist; to 
have no faculty of reproducing in striking out¬ 
lines and vivid colours the strange life all 
around! And yet, here the artist might long 
wander, with delighted eyes, before he could 
decide what to select, what to begin with, what 
to pass over; for here the picturesque reigns 
redundant and supreme. The “ piece ” is put 
on in perfection. Scenery, costumes, and cha¬ 
racters are equally striking, equally harmonious. 

And how well this at least might be put on the 
stage, this scene that 1 survey from a window of 
the little albergo, in which we have found nar¬ 
row but sufficient quarters. Beneath is a 
square, irregular in shape, and not large, but 
very suitable for the main action of the piece. 
On the tall old houses round it, the gables and 
huge oak beams have an Elizabethan look; but 
rode frescoes and carvings, on stone and wood, 
give them another character. There is a large 
old-fashioned fountain in one corner, with an 
immense round basin, into which splashes f^om 
a stone-pipe the clear, cold water that courses 
down from the cliffs. The back-ground is most 
appropriate. The principal church rises in the 
midst of a little piazza of its own, whose 
terraced wall overlooks the larger square; 
its old picturesque campanile rises high 
in air, and is seen against a still loftier range 
of precipitous rocks, which form the back¬ 
ground of the whole scene. They are of great 
height, with a few trees here and there in their 
deep clifts: and half-way up, but still high 
above the town, is a grassy ledge or shelf, and 
on it one little chalet. From this ledge, not 
many days back, a body of Austrians were 
firing down into the town, till a party of volun¬ 
teers climbed to a higher point and promptly 
dislodged them. The perspective and distance 
are equally effective, for the other end of the 
square rises rapidly, and narrows into a long 
street that winds up round to the church, with 
so steep an ascent, that it is paved in succes¬ 
sive levels, like long, low steps; but at present 
it has the appearance of being covered with a 
carpet, of red and of greyish blue; for about 
half a battalion of Garibaldians (part of the 7tb, 
1 think) are extended there in successive layers. 
They are momently expecting to march, and in 
the meantime lie so thick in the shade of the 
tall houses and walls, that you must pick your 
way through and over them with careful eye, 
and many an apologetic “ Perdono!” 


Round the square, and up against the houses, 
are stalls and extemporized booths of every kind ; 
some occupied by camp-followers, others by na¬ 
tives of the country. Here, across a few rough 
planks, a Tyrolese is selling pane and biseto , 
each as brown as his own sunburnt features. 
Next to him another shouts at intervals “ Cafe! 
cafe! calda!” He has quite an elaborate set-out: 
metal urn, portable fire, and china, magnificent 
to behold. Milk he has not, but a row of long¬ 
necked bottles contains rum and cognac, as well 
as various spirits peculiar to the country. From 
one of these he will pour your choice, with great 
urbanity, into your cup of excellent coffee, &c., 
all for dut soldi (one penny). Close by a wide 
open door gives a view of some shed or coach¬ 
house, now occupied by two mighty casks, one 
of which has its stains dyed with ruby red 
streaks. The proprietor does not fail to adver¬ 
tise his liquor: a voice from within shouts, 
“ Vino buono et birra” (wine from Asti and 
beer from Chiavenna). Hard-by is a stall co¬ 
vered with little piles [of stationery (note-paper, 
envelopes, sealing-wax, ink, pencils, &c.), most 
extensively patronized, too, for the Garibaldian 
is a letter-writing animal; and you may see 
him at every corner, in and out of the houses, 
inditing his private despatches to those at home. 
Half-round the comer you can get eggs, sar¬ 
dines, sausages, cheese, butter,potatoes; and on 
that same corner, a few feet above this stall, 
“ Piazza Garibaldi,” in large letters, covers, but 
not completely, the name which the square was 
known by under the Austrian rule. But these 
sutlers are, after all, mere supernumeraries. 
Soldiers are, of course, all about the place. 
The “ Camicha rosea” abounds in single dots, or 
in groups ; blue volunteer-bersagliere, now and 
then a “ Cantiniere,” in her scarlet jacket and 
bright blue skirt; officers' horses held by 
peasants, some in fustian, some in their national 
costume—most picturesque, and now, alas! 
most rarely seen. 

Waggons frequently pass through the square, 
some marked “ Treno borghese,” and “ Volun- 
tari Italiani;” and laden, some with loaves, 
cheeses, or blankets, others with biscuits, wine- 
kegs, sacks of flour, or other commissariat pro¬ 
perties. Some are drawn by mules, others by 
bullocks, large, handsome, and white, or what 
is sometimes called cream-coloured. The pas¬ 
sage of these carts is often attended with un¬ 
bounded excitement and ejaculation; for the 
streets are narrow, the square crowded, the 
oxen sometimes fond of backing, and, if expos¬ 
tulated with too vehemently, apt to kneel down, 
and finally to lie at full-length; then, of course, 
there is a block, and a motley train accumulates 
behind, till the shouts of “Avanti” grow 
more and more frenzied, and a hundred epithets 
of fell purport, but euphonious sound, are 
poured upon the maledetta bestia , who calmly 
reclines beneath his yoke, having probably 
dragged down his yoke-fellow with him. But 
more leading characters cross the scene at 
times; mounted officers on their way to the 
“ Quartier-generate,’* which is just ottf of sight 
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in the main street, or a party of Guides, whose 
chargers are in fine condition, and apparently 
most carefully groomed. And hark! bugles 
are sounding: the dormant battalion is pouring 
down from the narrow, steep street, with their 
buglers in front, and at quick step they file out 
on their way to the front. And now, on this 
varied scene, it is only necessary that the “ cen¬ 
tral interest" should appear, and render it 
complete. But the “ General ” is at the out¬ 
posts; he drove off at four this morning. 
Anxiously does the heart beat for the moment 
when a carriage, accompanied by a slender 
staff and unassuming escort, shall cross the 
square, and for some brief moments present to 
our eves the soldier of a thousand fights—the 
kingaom-maker of our day—the old sea-lion, 
wounded, patient, unsubdued 1 


III.— Under the Chestnut and 
Vine. 

Something like the above is the picture seen 
from this window. Every detail it is useless to 
introduce, superfluous to touch in every fea¬ 
ture; but leave the square, wander through 
the intricate streets; or, better still, quit the 
town altogether, and walk down the homeward 
road to the bridge. The streets were pictu¬ 
resque, but the sylvan beauty of the encamp¬ 
ment gives a charm still greater to the fields. 
From Storo a level country extends to the river, 
on the further side of which green slopes of 
pasture and orchard stretch rapidly upward, till 
they meet, and are bounded by a range of rocks 
similar to the masses which overhang Storo. 

The ground along the bank is open green 
sward, with scattered oaks and chestnut: the 
rest is gardens, orchards, vineyards, in continu¬ 
ous succession, unbroken by fences or by walls. 
Everywhere are the bivouacs of the volunteers. 
Tents, wigwams, and huts extend far and wide, 
beneath the shade of the vines, the acacias, and 
the fruit-trees. On either side the road or lanes 
they branch off in picturesque streets, till lost 
to the eye amidst the distant stems and foliage. 
They line the river-banks, and sprinkle the op¬ 
posite slopes, till the blue smoke of their fires 
is seen rising against the lighter grey of the 
rocks. Rows of piled muskets alternate with 
the tents. Here and there long, narrow fires 
crackle beneath rows of big cauldrons, tended 
by sedulous red shirts; another, with fixed 
bayonet, stands sentry over a pyramid of loaves, 
cheeses, and huge dusky biscuits. Near the 
fires Is carried on abundant chopping of herbs 
or meat, washiug of vegetables, and plucking 
of fowls. Wine is there in casks, sometimes 
drawn off into open tubs. By these often sits 
a vivandiere, sometimes serving out the drink, 
sometimes stitching at red shirts or blue. Hun¬ 
dreds of bullocks, mules, and horses are tethered 
beneath the trees, or grase in the more open 
meadows. 


A deep hum pervades the air, and min¬ 
gles with the rumbling and stir of the town. 
From this sometimes a bugle sounds, and is 
echoed back from the hills; or you hear the 
dock from the old campanile winch overlooks 
the whole. It is difficult to associate the mingled 
reposed animation of this scene with the idea 
of battle, the din of the onslaught, with wounds 
and suffering! It is the sunny side of war; for, 
though there are pictures of the Salvator Ross 
type, and spots everywhere where the fiercer 
mood of the river, as it dashes between horrent 
crags and beneath dark precipices, and wild 
figures, too, whose matted locks, fierce eyes, and 
swarthy faces blackened with powder almost 
suggest the outlawed bandit—yet the prevailing 
oneisoneof serene beauty and picturesque enjoy¬ 
ment. It has the air of some mighty pic-nic,with 
the abandon and wildness of a gipsy encampment; 
but it is a pic-nic on the scale of a campaign— 
a gipsy settlement, with the numbers and 
material of an army. Come here at early dawn, 
when the sleepers are rising in hundreds from 
their blankets and straw, and rolling up their 
cloaks in the dewy morning air; or, rather 
wander here beneath this moon, beneath the 
soft Italian night, that has all the cool freshness 
of the Tyrol climate. It is the same scene that 
we saw, not two hours since; yet not the same, 
for now the moonlight's potent spell is gilding 
even squalor with beauty, and deepening the 
picturesque into the romantic. At regular 
intervals gleam the bayonets of the sentries; 
here is a mounted guide, his grey cloak almost 
envelopes rider and steed in its ample folds; he 
sit^ silent, motionless, statuesque; the moon's 
rays shine on his charger’s arching neck and 
sleek sides. Near are a group of his comrades’ 
horses; all round you hear the jingle of the 
bells on the mules, and occasionally a shrill 
neigh sounds far and wide. Mellowed by 
distance a loud chorus is borne from some 
recumbent group of soldiers; nearer, a guitar is 
struck, and a plaintive song, which it accom¬ 
panies, silences and soothes the listening 
bivouacs. 

It is a moment for fancies fresh and free as 
these tender leaves and wreathed sprays over¬ 
head, which chequer the magic silver light on 
the turf beneath: slight as they are, they screen 
thee better than even yonder icy ranges from our 
mighty, toiling, nineteenth century! The minne¬ 
singer roams once more on his Swabian hills, 
the troubadour beneath the vines of Provence. 
The free lance gleams again! Sire Tristan 
carouses with his routier' captors; Raymond 
and De Foix breathe anew, and love ana fight, 
and sing! 

Dreams are fair, but they are short. It is 
well: yet 

’E£ dvciparwv Swap, 

Day is greater than night, yet even dreams 
are sometimes true. 
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IV. — Signs op Victory.* 1 

The sound of music below made me think 
that another column was marching out; but 
on going into the square I found that one 
of the volunteer bands had turned out to 
play there for an hour. They were sur¬ 
rounded by a throng of red shirts, enjoying the 
music; this, of its kind, was particularly good, 
the band, nearly thirty Btrong, played with the 
utmost vigour and animation. “ Viola les signes 
devictoire,” said R—. I don’t know whether 
the band had really been ordered to play 
in honour of the morning’6 repulse of the 
“Tedeschi,” but it was clear that the men con¬ 
nected the two in their minds. By this time 
the day’s work was on every tongue. Men 
and officers were coming in every moment, 
who had been engaged, enquiries for friends 
and excited exclamations of grief or exultation 
mingled with the notes of cornet and bugle. 
Parties had been told off to assist in conveying 
the wounded, and the thought that some hun¬ 
dreds of “ feriti” were even now on their wav 
hom the front, and that scores lay, not yet cola, 
but never to hear drum or bugle again, made 
the heart vibrate to the ioyous strains with a 
somewhat deeper throb than is generally ex¬ 
cited by marches or dance tunes. But there 
are few who do not know that grief and exulta¬ 
tion, which must too often meet and jarr, can 
sometimes harmonize and blend in one. The 
soldier at all events soon learns it. Many a man 
in that crowd might be heard to mutter during 
the most jubilant cadence, “ Povero Giovanni 1” 
or “Povero Francesco 1** while “Medio de 
font£ leporum,” something seems to surge up¬ 
ward, with a choking sensation from the very 
bottom of the heart. But there was no doubt 
that, if our loss had been severe, the attack had 
been thoroughly repulsed, and the enemy driven 
back even beyond their own outposts; so tri¬ 
umph was the order of the day. As the old 
walls rang to a popular tune some of the red 
sbirts began to extemporize a waltz, dancing 
with each other, every couple keeping perfect 
time, to the old trots temps. This was an infec¬ 
tious sort of proceeding, couple after couple was 
formed, and drifted away from the central 
crowd, and the more scattered jproaps down the 
main street and up the narrow winding Strada di 
Chiesa, set to. Everywhere the eye met re¬ 
volving red shirts; it was taken up by the 
troops on the small square above, in front of 
the church, till the great fountain, the tall pic¬ 
turesque campanile, the town’s quaint gables, 
sad even the huge rooks that rose over all, 
seemed to take part in the dance. 

It is the 21st, and the battle of Tiano (or of 
Beccezza) has been raging from dawn till after¬ 
noon ; bat all was over two hours since. To¬ 
morrow morning we shall drive on to Tiano, 
to visit the scene of the fight, 

V. — Further “ Signs.” 

. The music has ceased, the crowd generally 

dispersed, and most of the men have gone to 


their quarters; still the squares and streets 
are anything but deserted; but a changed 
spirit rules the hour; for see, as the sun 
sinks lower and lower, these white-canopied 
waggons come rolling in. “ Feriti!” they are 
indeed the ambulances with wopnded. From 
now till dark and after dark they come in at 
intervals : some stop at houses with sentries at 
the door, some pass through the town, or down 
the Brescia road. Their arrival creates no sen¬ 
sation ; there has been too much fighting during 
the last month for that; yet what Is going on is 
not altogether suggestive of insensibility. I 
saw at every step eager-looking men gaze into 
the waggons—sometimes mounting the steps, 
sometimes taking advantage of tne frequent 
halts which the carriages made. I heard 
their passionate greetings when they found a 
comrade among the pale occupants, their 
anxious enquiries, their lingering farewells. I 
saw others, some, apparently, themselves with 
j slight wounds, alleviating the roughness of the 
progress by their exertions, for the ambulances 
| jolted terribly over the paved streets. Their con¬ 
ductors surrounded them, and lifting or hold¬ 
ing back, softened and broke the constant 
jolts that occurred. “Adagio! adagio!” they 
cried, laying hold of the spokes of the wheels, 
or the sides of the ambulance, and sometimes 
literally carrying it over the rough places. 

The men were supported or lifted from the 
ambulance at the hospitals with almost womanly 
tenderness. It was impossible not to feel some¬ 
thing more than respect for these men, some of 
them so unkempt and disguised by rough camp 
life, yet so tender and solicitous: it was a respect 
mingled with the conviction—“ these are brave 
men.” More too, that ready courtesy and 
politeness, which we are perhaps too apt to 
contrast with British bluffness or reserve, is, 
after all, not mere “superficies;” it has, after all, 
a core of its own—a background of Stirling hu¬ 
manity. It would have been mere useless 
officiousness to offer assistance, none was 
wanted. A certain class of wounds seem to 
have been kept at Tiano; here at least we see 
few of the more ghastly description—little of 
that rending and mangling which result from 
shell and round shot. The more deadly 
wounds often make the least external show. 
Men sit up or limp away whose heads, arms, 
and feet are swathed in discoloured bandages; 
these look somewhat ghastly, hut seem gene¬ 
rally cheerful and unsubdued. But others are 
lifted out, sometimes moaning, more often 
silent, whose hurts you cannot readily discover. 
Many of these have had their uniforms more or 
less stripped off by the surgeon, and are wrapped 
in cloaks and blankets. One I saw, near the 
centre of whose hare chest was a small red spot: 
he must have been shot right through the lungs, 
and a painful catching gasp seemed to say that 
he was drawing the few last breaths of the life 
he had given for Italy. 
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VI. — Tiano (Ampola and Bbzrcca). 

July 22 .—Here we are in “Upper” Tiano, 
Tiano Superior?, or Tiano di Sopra, as it is called. 
It perfectly buzzes with excitement from yester¬ 
day’s fight. At first the Garibaldians fell back 
on this place, but the tug of the conflict was 
between it and Bezecca, a little further on 
the road to Riva. We left Storo at five this 
mornihg, but the seven miles took nearly three 
hours, so blocked was the steep road with heavy 
material going to the front; while at the little 
fort or Block-Haus, Ampola, just half-way, a 
complete stoppage gave us full opportunity to 
examine the dismantled fort, the blackened 
walls of the baracks now almost level with the 
ground; the craggs from which the Italians 
had plied their, artillery; and the romantic 
stream which thundered down into a hollow, 
right beneath the fort, in a white and brilliant 
cataract. 

In spite of delay we got into Tiano at a lucky 
moment; for scarcely had we effected a lodge¬ 
ment in the Albergo, when officers and men, 
flocking in from outpost duty in search of 
breakfast or of rest, filled the house like a 
beehive. The inn had been cleared out the day 
before, and it was necessary to disperse in every 
direction in search of provisions. It was ap¬ 
proaching noon when some of our party re¬ 
appeared with partial supplies. Our meals in 
Store had been scrambles, our breakfast here 
was a thorough “ scrimmageyet, as before, 
courtesy and good-fellowship prevailed univer¬ 
sally, and it was fortunate they did; for, in 
respect of food aud drink, of fire to cook by, or 
the wherewithal, of whatever kind, to accom¬ 
plish dinner, it was everyone for himself and his 
own, and crowding and jostling without limit was 
the result. The central scene of operations was of 
course the kitchen, and we had again to admire 
the equanimity and goodnature with which the 
cook and her staff endured the usurpation of 
the guests. The landlord also and his servants 
were wisely content to assist and supplement 
the exertions of the crowd, too numerous for 
their wants to be supplied by the ordinary 
service of the inn. 

At last our turn comes. As usual we had 
contrived to ally ourselves with others, and to 
establish an impromptu mess, a process which 
was greatly forwarded by D——’s wide-spread 
acquaintance with both officers and men, and 

by R-*s adroitness in the culinary line. We 

sit down to salmi , roti, and omelettes of a rude 
but savoury description. Alas! no vegetables, 
no bread, not a crumb of the latter in the town. 
At this critical moment enter two Bersaglieri, for 
whom places have been kept; they have brought 
an ample supply of huge ration biscuits, and 
nothing more is wanted. 

We had fasted long, most of our companions 
still longer. Our “breakfast-dinner” is soon 
finished. Cigars are lit, the thin country wine 
(not “ Asti,” alas!) goes round again, and talk 
sets in more furiously than ever. Many of the 


5th are here, each man enraged at the regiment's 
heavy losses yesterday, and longing to revenge 
his colonel. All anticipate a fresh engagement. 
These two are all that are left of a party of 
thirty who dined together in Brescia before 
joining the c&mp, the other twenty-eight are 
killed or wounded. One of them fiercely 
narrates the treachery of a native, who, acting 
as guide, led his company into an ambnah of 
“Tedeschi,” and was shot forthwith by the 
narrator’s own hand. There is a dark story 
about a body of Austrians, who appeared on the 
heights clad in the red shirt, and with cries of 
“Avanti, Garibaldini,” lured on some unsus¬ 
pecting volunteers, who, when close, were 
received with an exterminating volley. But all 
agreed that this tale wanted confirmation. 

The man on my right tells me of his life on 
the hill-tops for the last three days. Always on 
the move; the supplies sent up, but unable to 
overtake the party; nothing but biscuit to lire 
on. He has been dragging up the guns, and 
his neck is scarred, and his collar cut through 
by the ropes. He soon turns our conversation 
to more peaceful topics, being interested in 
English literature. But in this he is less at 
home than a comrade who pursues the subject 
more eagerly. He deplores the want of educa¬ 
tion among his countrymen, but hardly with 
justice, perhaps, if he himself is to be taken as 
a specimen. He works hard at English politics 
and English books, is especially familiar 
with John Stuart Mill, and has translated the 
Essay on Liberty: a Life of O’Connell is also 
one of his works. This man’s conversation 
(and that of others like him) seems to indicate 
that not only the rank and wealth of Italy are 
represented up here in her volunteer army, but 
also the thought and education of the country. 
There doubtless are “ canaglia” and ragamuf¬ 
fins in the ranks; but they are side by side with 
Visconti and Spinulas, with refined and highly- 
educated gentlemen. 

All this time fresh relays of volunteers hare 
been dropping in, and fresh dinners pre¬ 
paring ; but the crowd gets thinner and thinner, 
and presently a battery of field-guns passes 
somewhat hastily towards the front, and the 
dispersion of guests goes on still more rapidly. 
However, all remains quiet; and soon we bear 
that nothing is expected to occur in this direc¬ 
tion. “ Garibaldi nas just driven back to Storo.” 
The advance is to be pushed by the other road, 
which, from Storo, leads on Trent by Condino 
and Lardaro. Lardaro! that is the next nut to 
crack, and a hard one it will be for troops with 
such light artillery. The Austrian fort there is 
said to be very strong. We also, therefore, 
drive back to Storo, and have leisure once more 
to remark what manner of country this is which 
Garibaldi and his men have so far conquered. 

It looks a tiny corner on an ordinary map, 
this piece of the Tyrol. A war-map shows the 
truth somewhat better; but come and see it with 
your own eyes, and you will finally confess that, 
after all, the “ red-shirt” army has done some¬ 
thing. It is true that their more advanced po- 
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ntioos are but thirty miles from that fort- 
crov&ed rock of Anfo, which was Italy’s outpost 
oo the solitary lake. But that thirty miles has 
ahead/ taken them more than half way to Trent > 
itself, and given them no inconsiderable portion I 
of the coveted district. But the point is that it i 
is thirty miles of mountain and valley. 

Prussia occupied Bohemia by a ten days* 
campaign; but Prussia had not to attack a 
single position like these which meet us at every 
toro of the road. Prussia crossed the Iron 
Mountains it is true ; but the passes were un¬ 
defended, and afterwards vast plains and level 
roads lay before her advancing troops. But 
this country is all “iron mountains”; and its 
roads are all “ passes”—all occupied with de¬ 
liberate skill and defended with every advantage 
on the side of those attacked. 

Just above Rocca d’Anfo you see Caffaro: it 
ii the frontier town. Two hot fights—-bayonets 
twice crossed at its quaint little bridge—marked 
the opening of the campaign. Thence, one by 
one, Monte Suello, Bagolino, Darzo, and 
Lodrone witnessed the fruitless efforts of the 
Austrians to hold their own against the “ Cami- 
chi Rossi.” At last Storo is occupied, and 
held at one time under the very fire of Austrian 
sharpshooters from the rocks above. Still day 
by day, almost hour by hour the work goes on— 
here a village, there a height is occupied, still 
the advance is maintained, though not without 
almost daily loss. But how can so brief an 
oatline do justice to the arduous details—to the 
life-and-death contests, the petty skirmishes 
with the Tyrol marksman on the clitfs, the Aus¬ 
trian lancer in the valley ? Or, more, to the days 
and nights of intense bodily toil; while guns 
were not dragged only, but carried to the sum¬ 
mits of mountains, which it was a toil even for the 
unladen to climb : and while forced “ mountain 
inarches” were made to turn positions which 
could not be openly assaulted without fearful 
loan? Thus was the Val di Ledro occupied, and 
in consequence Ampola surrendered “ Senza 
Condmoni,” battered as it was, but not vitally 
injured by the light mountain guns. Thus, too, 
(on the Lardaro road) Condino and its depend¬ 
encies are occupied. Thither we go to-morrow, 
with high hopes of seeing, ere long, successful 
operations against Lardaro itself. 


VIL-An Opinion op the Garibaldian 
Army. 

It is perhaps difficult to estimate the precise 
amount of interest which the English public 
takes in the affairs of Italy in general, or in the 
fortunes of her volunteer army in particular; 
much, however, has actually been said and 
written on this subject 5 and, whether opinions 
are uncalled for or not, it is sometimes difficult 
to remain silent—difficult to refrain from saying 
one word, however unimportant, to the end 
that true impressions, rather than false, may 
prevail, Reserve” has arguments only too 


plausible and tempting; on the other hand 
there is a profound gratification in the feeling 
liberavi animam meam. 

Now, of course, every one professes the 
unbiassed mind, open to conviction—the temper 
of inquiry and of observation rather than of 
assertion and criticismso that I will only say 
that I, too, can see the darker side of the pic¬ 
ture; I, too, could say my say about short¬ 
comings in the Garab&ldian army. But, for 
many reasons, my few remarks will be profes¬ 
sedly on the other side only. For too often do 
we hear complacent scoffers (French, English, 
or Italian) who, mingling some few grains of 
truth with much of its opposite, sneer some¬ 
times at the Garibaldians, sometimes at their 
General. Even Italians (though I believe very 
few) are to be found who speak of their volun¬ 
teers as “ canaglia”—the sweepings of the 
streets; or who ask "What have they done?” 
or say, with a shrug of the shoulders, “ Ah ! 
Garibaldi is brave as a lion; but then—he has 
no tactiques , no strategy.” Others, and true¬ 
hearted men too, indignant at certain mortifying 
occurrences,* refuse to take a moment’s account 
of brighter events. Others, again, well-wishers 
of Italy, see both sides, and, too candid to de¬ 
lineate the brighter features, without dwelling 
also on ill deserts, do neither one or the other, 
and indulge simply in general statements and 
vague expressions of praise and sympathy. 

There are, however, a few tangible facts 
worthy of mention; a few circumstances, with 
regard to which the evidence of one’s own eyes 
forces rather than suggests certain conclusions. 
With regard to the Garibaldians as men, I may 
say that in the whole force it was impossible to 
see or hear of anything like disorder, brawling or 
ill-conduct of any sort or kind; but the most 
refined courtesy and the warmest hospitality 
and kindness might be found by the stranger 
in abundance. With regard to what they have 
done as an army, I can only speak of results— 
of a highly-disciplined and determined enemy 
driven back, step by step, his onsets met and 
repulsed, his tactics foiled, bis troops dislodged 
1 from positions chosen by themselves, and by 
nature almost inaccessible. An advance kept 
up almost hour by hour, as the outposts were 
pushed from peak to peak, from hamlet to 
hamlet; while behind, as if by magic, the fields 
swarmed with the camichi rossi and the fra¬ 
grance of their soupa already perfumed the air, 
as you drove on the village just evacuated by 
the Tedescbi. For, take notice as we drive. 
Yesterday , their white tunics were in full pos¬ 
session of garden, field, and street. This 
afternoon , English and Italian ladies are al¬ 
ready preparing hospital wards in the Albergo, 
where some Austrian colonel had his quarters 
not twenty-four hours back. 


* Such, for instance as the panic which overcame 
many of the men on the 21st, when deprived of their 
officers, and for the first time, perhaps, under fire. It 
is well known that the bravest troops may quail under 
tbc<$ circumstances, 
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The guns went to the front long ago, but the 
commissariat train is still on the move : blankets, 
loaves, flour, bullocks (and as before) fill the 
road at intervals. In a convenient house the 
Posta Militdre is already established, doing 
work in a business-like style, that would not 
shame St. Martin-le-Grand. 

“ The Telegraph will be up by the time we 
drive back to-morrow,” says D-. 

“Impossible,” thought I (though I had seen it 
on the other roads)! “ Where are the workmen to 
dig holes by hundreds for the posts ? Where 
are the posts, the wires, and the fixings ?” 

As it happened we did not return till a day 
later; but there, at all events was the scientific 
triumph of the age ; its tall posts, and miles of 
wire accompanying the road, leaping chasms, 
crossing the river, overtopping the chesnuts, 
looking as if it had been there for years—so 
finished and thorough had been the work of 
crowbar, spade, and axe; but tools and work¬ 
men (Lombard or Tyrolian) have already cleared 
off, and left not,a chip or nail behind. True it 
is that some of the Austrian armies are not 
without their telegraph, and we heard some¬ 
thing of the Prussian field telegraph, as a proof, 
among others, of the science of their system 
and the completeness of their organization. But 
this is only the Armata Voluntaria —the “unor¬ 
ganized crowd of brave undisciplined men, who 
may carry on a desultory guerilla warfare with 
some success, but who cannot be looked to for 
the work of regular troops, or take the position 
of a regular army.” Yet, somehow this rabble 
of raw Garabaldini has its commissariat and 
quarter-master’s department, its hospitals and 
ambulance trains, its military post, and its 
telegraph ; and, what is more, the commissariat 
doss feed the troops, the wounded are tended, 
the telegraph works, the post does dispatch 
your letters with care and promptitude. 

True it may be that a month, or even a week, 
back, matters were otherwise; but how long 
is it since this force took the field ? how many 
weeks since war itself was declared ? Surely we 
know of regular armies in which similar defici¬ 
encies took something more than a week or two 
in being rectified. But let justice be done to all 
parties. May not this change for the better, in 
some measure result from the very representa¬ 
tions of those correspondents, some of whose 
letters, in certain London journals have given 
an unfavourable impression on these points ? 
If so, all honour to those Englishmen whose 
resolute plain speaking has in any degree 
quickened the attention of the Italian public, 
and stimulated the Italian Government to greater 
regard for the requirements of their volunteers. 

And, above all, honour to him, whose energy 
and tempered will, at once forbearing and 
resolute, has once more answered “ invincible” 
to the bodings of anxious friends and the 
slanders of deadly enemies. I have heard 
“Garibaldi is not a man for this age. He is too 
simple and straightforward, and much too ready 
to think everyone like himself. In character he 
belongs to the crusades and the days of knight* 


errantry; but he is out of place in the 19th 
century.” 

Oh! wisdom of the unwise! is he not, then, 
by your own showing, above all others the man 
for this age ? If, indeed, it is true that we are a 
self-seeking, “ common-place,” gold-worshipping 
generation, are we not, therefore, in the greater 
need of a man like this ? not because he is less 
selfish or more devoted than thousands around 
us; but because in him that faith and single¬ 
ness of heart has been united not only with the 
enterprise but also with the versatile prowess 
of a Raleigh, and has been embodied in a career 
at once martyr-like and romantic, which has 
made it shine like a beacon to his generation, 
kindling and animating the faith of thousands 
of hearts, less illustrious, but not less true than 
bis own! 


VIII.— Lion’s Cubs. 

Condino is, perhaps, even more picturesque than 
Storo. It also has its piazza or “ place ”; but 
one side i6 formed by the sloping mountain it¬ 
self, and big rocks and trees come striding down 
into the very town. As you look in this direc¬ 
tion the view, instead of being bounded by a 
row of houses, passes right up into verdant 
glades, each a charming oasis, which the con¬ 
trast with the rocky masses that flank it makes 
still more inviting. Rills of water from the bill 
cascade down them. You might envy the 
few horses and mules which graze upon these 
turfy slopes. Here and there a tent or a “ lean- 
to ” against the rock, suggests that some of the 
troops have picked out their quarters, either 
with aaeye for the picturesque, or for the com¬ 
parative seclusion therein afforded. The square 
itself “ hums, like a beehive,” with life—eating, 
drinking, talking, and singing, buying and sell¬ 
ing, &c. 

“Everyone” is here, and my Italian com¬ 
panion has been busy pointing out individuals 
worth notice: now the veteran who commands 
the Guides, now the man who saved Garibaldi’s 
life at the Volturno; or those here and there 
who, to my great wonderment, wear the well- 
known “Manxman’s” three-legged badge on 
their breasts. But I learn that it has nothing 
to do with the Isle of Man. It'means Sicily 
(Trinacia), and marks those men who are of the 
"thousand,” and who sailed from Genoa in 
Garibaldi’s famous expedition. 

“ Menotti,” said my companion, touching 
my arm, and directing my attention to a small 
group of officers and men close by. 

Menotti Garibaldi is standing at the corner 
of the street, a friend at his side; a yard or two 
off stand one or two Garibaldians, and Gari¬ 
baldi’s negro attendant, who gazes at Menotti, 
and seems to feel unbounded satisfaction in 
doing so—at least his ink-black features are lit 
by a broad, genial smile of mingled pride and 
attachment. The appearance of the young 
Garibaldi certainly justifies his follower’s ad 
miration. This lion’s cub looks none the wars* 
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for the stormy trouble of the hour in which he 
first taw the light—none the worse for his 
uneasy cradle on the saddle-bow—and none the 
worse for the scrimmage of last Saturday, when 
he led on the 9th to the rescue at Beccezza. His 
frame, apparently, is most athletic; his bearing 
erect and commanding. His dark hair and eyes 
suggest the creole blood: the impression is in- 
created by bronzed and almost swarthy features. 
They say he is utterly intrepid—so much, at all 
erents, his whole appearance suggests. Some 
would say there is too much of the bandit-chief 
iu that defiant, almost reckless air; and truly 
he looks the ideal of a brigand of the nobler 
breed; but this is more than balanced by the 
thoroughly goodnatured smile on his lip, and 
by the extreme gallantry and openness of his 
whole bearing. He looked up to someone who 
spoke to him from an open window. 

“ Ricciotti,” said G-, as I observed a 

very youthful figure in the uniform of the 
Guides, who began to talk to Menotti from the 
open window. 

Nothing could be more marked than the con¬ 
trast between the brothers. Ricciotti looks 
even younger than he is. His youthful features 
and bright expression are the type of amiability 
and frank good nature, and speak of a courage 
as enthusiastic as his brother’s, though per¬ 
haps less commanding. 

Admirers of Garibaldi would probably ex¬ 
pect to find something out of the common in his 
offspring; and 1 don’t think their appearance 
would disappoint even the highest of such ex¬ 
pectations. 


IX.~Thk Outposts. 

The anticipated attack has not come off yet; 
but we can walk up the road to the outposts. 
Twenty minutes will take us there. On each 
aide of the road are bivouacs, more contracted 
and compact than those previously described— 
a great proportion of the men drawn up in line, 
but standing at ease. Soon we come upon a 
couple of 24-poundere—beautiful brass-guns, 
and rifled. They command a long, straight 
piece of road in front, and look very business¬ 
like. We walk on: sentinels are posted at 
intervals of about a hundred yards. No one, 
except officers of a certain rank, passes them 
without an order. We pass an Albergo, silent, 
deserted. Its owners have been scared away by 
the skirmishing at Condino, and the firing of 
yesterday. With our glasses we sweep the 
mountains on either side, and once or twice 
detect the red dots creeping slowly up a moun¬ 
tain path. A column of smoke directs our at¬ 
tention to a still higher bluff, that must over¬ 
look Lardaro itself, and command the whole 
country round and beyond. There we can make 
ont a bivouac of red shirts. It is the look-out, 
par excellence , and from that airy, Alpine 
“ specula,” lynx-like eyes are watching for the 


slightest movementon the part of the enemy. The 
outpost is at a little hamlet, to which leads a 
path diverging upwards from the main road. 
We reach it in five minutes. Of late stray shot 
and shell more than once flew over these houses 
and ploughed up the gardens. The villagers 
still seem scared, and fluttered, like fowls after 
the swoop of a hawk. Their suspense is natuial: 
any moment a gun may boom forth, saying that 
in half-an-hour or less bayonet and bullet 
may be plying their bloody work in this quiet 
street. A tremulous old man begs us to come 
into his garden and see where a bomb tore his 
fruit-trees, and furrowed his maize and potato- 
plots. But we pass on. This village, like the 
rest, has its little central piazza or “ place.*’ On 
one side all the able-bodied males of the popula¬ 
tion seem to be drawn up. They are silent, ex¬ 
pectant, and some look rather sullen. The 
aged padrt paces up and down among them. 
Opposite is the hall of the petty municipality: 
in this a large archway opens into a sort of ves¬ 
tibule, dark, ample, and cool. Just inside the 
archs’ shade sit a circle of officers, silent too, 
and expectant. Outside two chargers are held 
by Tyrolese peasants, who, with large hazel 
boughs, assiduously flick away the flies that 
settleon the animals in their charge. A strange, 
listening silence pervades the place: the officers 
glance keenly, and frequently, upwards, in the 
direction of the old grey church. What are they 
looking at? Carry your eye just over the foot 
of the church, and on towards the more distant 
mountains. There is the blue smoke; there is 
the look-out’s eyrie; there is the bivouac of red 
shirts. A weird, invisible link of mute intelli¬ 
gence seems to traverse the still air between 
that curling smoke and this silent square. A 
momentary expectation of some signal, of some 
announcement, sudden and brief, yet of unmis- 
takeable import, rules the straining eye, the 
listening ear, the suspended breath. 

But here “ amateurs ** are only tolerated by 
an extreme stretch of courtesy, which we should 
be sorry to trespass on: so we leave the village 
and stroll back to Condino. 

Heavy clouds are gathering as we return. 
In fine weather the climate in these mountains 
(is delicious, though fiery-hot in midday. Fine 
weather hitherto we have had, and that is vastly 
in favour of campaigning. But to-night pro¬ 
mises to be of a rougher humour. The clouds 
begin to hide the mountain-tops; but soon they 
gather up their misty skirts, and hang high 
overhead in compact and gloomy masses. The 
storm threatens till nightfall; as we seek our 
quarters it bursts in full fury. 

“ Think of those poor fellows on the hill!” 
says D—, as from our window we watch the 
blue flashes, that at intervals disclose the mighty 
mountain outlines towards Lardaro and Trent. 

Suddenly, after one brilliant moment, a single 
red star seems to shine through the night from 
some rift in the clouds. Ah 1 it is the bivouac- 
fire of the scouts. There it is, where, next mo¬ 
ment, the lightning giveq to full view the bold 
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outline of the bluff. There they are, without 
shelter—perhaps short of food ana drink. The 
rain continues to descend heavily, but the lone 
red star still gleams like a meteor through the 
gloom. “ Pile on wood and heath, brave hearts!” 
Ah! it sinks—it i9 gone! No: “ Viva Italia!” 
It glows again, red and strong. Another burst 
of thunder shakes the house, and a perfect water¬ 
spout seems to resound upon the roof. Anxiously 
we look forth : the red star no longer streams 
through the darkness. We gaze and gaze 
again : it rises no more. In soaking wet and 
darkness must gentle and plebeian, hale and 
feeble, crouch or stand through the night, 
with a doubtful prospect of breakfast in the 
morning, and a fair chance of subsequent 
ague. 

However, the morning breaks fair, a thousand 
times brighter and fairer for the storm, and 
news comes in, “ The Austrians have evacuated 
Lardaro—fort and all!” Head-quarters are 
already being shifted from Storo. 

Once more “ Avanti!” In the afternoon we 
drive on to a village near the fort, and spend 
two nights in new quarters, amidst new scenes 
and new incidents—perhaps not devoid of in¬ 
terest, but not now to be recounted. 


X.-Addio? 

The armistice is arranged, and for that and 
other reasons some of us (for the present at 
least) must say good-bye to the camp. No car¬ 
riage to be had! After much research appears 
a long, light dray, drawn by a mule. Put the 
baggage in the middle; sit, stand, lie, or what¬ 
ever you can, on and around it. D-’s faith¬ 

ful Milanese displaces the driver, who lacks 
energy, and is sent to ride behind. The Lom¬ 
bard’s tongue is even more persuasive than 
the stick be flourishes; and we rattle down the 
road at a fair speed, and with lots of excitement 
from the mule’s heels, and from collisions actual 
or anticipated. 

Once more Condino, Storo, Caffaro, and its 
frontier bridge, Rocca d’Anfo, and the glassy 
lake. At Vestone we get supper and a better 
carriage, and journey on through the still moon¬ 
light. Morning dawns : Brescia once more re¬ 
ceives us—Brescia, with its colonnades, ample 
and cool, its great fountains at every corner, 
with their huge basins. Our excursion is over. 
See! as we turn into this square, the marble 
statue of Italia meets our eyes, fresh from the 
sculptor’s hand, dazzling white in the cold 
morning air. Her right hand grasps her spear, 
her left rests upon her shield ; the rays of the 
rising sun illuminate the turretted crown upon 
tier uplifted brow. 


THE DANDELION. 


BY JAKES BUSSELL LOWELL. 

Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold; 

First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and full of pride, behold. 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’eijoyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found. 

Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth—thou art more dear to me 
Thau all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas. 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 

Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease. 

’Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike with lavish hand, 

Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

Thou art my Tropics and mine Italy ; 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 

The eyes thou givest me 

Are in the heart, and heed not space or time; 

Not in mid-June, the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment, 

In the white lily’s breezy tent. 

His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 

Then thiuk I of deep shadows on the grass— 

Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass, 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways; 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 

Or whiten in the wind—or waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap—ana of a sky above 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 

My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee: 

The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song. 

Who, from the dark oak-tree 

Beside the door, sang clearly all day long; 

And I, secure in childish piety. 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears. 

When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 

How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 

Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart. 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 

Did we but pay the love we owe. 

And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 
Into the page of its unwritten bqok. 
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I suppose that very few casual readers of the 
New York Herald of August 13th, 1863, ob¬ 
served, in an obscure comer, among the 
Deaths,” the announcement, 

" Nolan. —Died on board U. S. Corvette Levant, 
1st. 2° 11' S., long. 131° W., on the 11th of May, 
Philip Nolan. 

I happened to observe it, because I was 
stranded at the old Mission-House iu Mackinac, 
veiling for a Lake-Superior steamer, which did 
did not choose to come, and 1 was devouring, to 
the very stubble, all the current literature I 
could get hold of, even down to the deaths and 
marriages in the Herald. My memory for 
names and people is good, and the reader will 
see, as he goes on, that I had reason enough to 
remember Philip Nolan. There are hundreds 
of readers who would have paused at that 
anoouncemennt, if the officer of the Levant who 
reported it had chosen to make it thus:— 
“Died, May . 11th, The Man without a 
Country.” For it was as “The Man without 
a Country” that poor Philip Nolan had generally 
been known by the officers who had him in 
charge during some fifty years, as, indeed, by 
all the men who sailed under them. I dare say 
there is many a man who has taken wine witn 
him once a fortnight, in a three years’ cruise, 
who never knew that his name was “ Nolan,” 
or whether the poor wretch had any name at 
all. 

There can now be no possible harm in telling 
this poor creature’s story. Reason enough 
there has been till now, ever since Madison’s 
Administration went out in 1817, for very strict 
secrecy, the secrecy of honour itself, among the 
gentlemen of the navy who have had Nolan in 
successive charge. And certainly it speaks well 
for the esprit de corps of the profession and the 
personal honour of its members, that to the 
press this man’s story has been wholly un¬ 
known—and, I think, to the country at large 
also. I have reason to think, from some in¬ 
vestigations I made in the Naval Archives when 
1 was attached to the Bureau of Construction, 
that every official report relating to him was 
burnt when Ross burned the public buildings at 
Washington. One of the Tuckers, or possibly 
one of the Watsons, had Nolan in charge at 
the end of the war; and when, on returning 
from his cruise, he reported at Washington to 
one of the Crowninshields—who was in the 
Navy Department when he came home—he 
found that the Department ignored the whole 
business. Whether they really knew nothing 
ibout it, or whether it was a “ Non mi ricordo ,” 
determined on as a piece of policy, I do not 
knor. But this I do know—that since 1817, 


and possibly before, no naval officer has men¬ 
tioned Nolan in his report of a cruise. 

But, as 1 say, there is no need of secrecy 
any longer. And now the poor creature is 
dead, it seems to me worth while to tell a little 
of his story, by way of showing what it is 
to be 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as 
there was in the “ Legion of the West,” as the 
western division of our army was then called. 
When Aaron Burr made his first dashing expe¬ 
dition down to New Orleans in 1805, at Fort 
Massac, or somewhere above on the river, he 
met, as the devil would have it, this gay, dash¬ 
ing, bright young fellow, at some dinner-party, 
I think. Burr marked him, talked to him, 
walked with him, took him a day or two’s 
voyage in his flat-boat, and, in short, fascinated 
him. For the next year barrack-life was very 
tame to poor Nolan. He occasionally availed 
of the permission the great man had given him 
to write to him. Long, high-worded, stilted 
letters the poor boy wrote and re-wrote and 
copied. But never a line did he have in reply 
from the gay deceiver. The other boys in the 
garrison sneered at him, because he sacrificed 
in this unrequited affection for a politician the 
time which they devoted to Monongahela, 
sledge, and high-low-jack. Bourbon, euchre, 
and poker were still unknown. But one day 
Nolan had his revenge. This time Burr came 
down the river, not as an attorney seeking a 
place for bis office, but as a disguised conqueror. 
He had defeated I know not how many district- 
attorneys; he had dined at I know not how 
many public dinners; he had been heralded at 
I know not how many Weekly Arguses ; and it 
was rumoured that he had an army behind him 
and an empire before him. It was a great day— 
his arrival—to poor Nolan. Burr he had not been 
at the fort an hour before he sent for him. That 
evening he asked Nolan to take him out in his 
skiff, to show him a canebrake or a cotton¬ 
wood tree, as he said—really to seduce him; 
and by the time the sail was over, Nolan was 
enlisted body and soul. From that time, though 
he did not yet know it, he lived as a man 

WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 

What Burr meant to do I know no more 
than you, dear reader. It is none of our busi¬ 
ness just now. Only when the grand catas¬ 
trophe came, and Jefferson and the House of 
Virginia of that day undertook to break on the 
wheel all the possible Clarences of the then 
House of York, by the great treason-trial at 
Richmond, some of the lesser fry in that distant 
Mississippi Valley, which was further from us 
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than Puget’s Sound is to-day, introduced the | 
like novelty on their provincial stage, and, to 
while away the monotony of Fort Adams, got 
u p, for spectacles , a string of court-martials on 
the officers there. One and another of the 
colonels and majors were tried, and, to fill out 
the list, little Nolan, against whom. Heaven 
knows, there was evidence enough that he was 
sick of the service, had been willing to be false 
to it, and would have obeyed any order to march 
anywither with any one who would follow him, 
had the order only been signed, “ By command 
of His Exc. A. Burr.” The courts dragged on, 
the big flies escaped—rightly for all 1 know. 
Nolan was proved guilty enough, as I say; yet 
you and 1 never have heard of him, reader; but 
that when the president of the court asked him 
at the close, whether he wished to say anything 
to show that he had always been faithful to the 
United States, he cried out, in a fit of frenzy— 

“D—n the United States! .1 wish I may 
never hear of the United States again !” 

I suppose he did not know how the words 
shocked old Colonel Morgan, who was holding 
the court. Half the officers who sat in it had 
served through the Revolution, and their lives, 
not to say their necks, had been risked for the 
very idea which he so cavalierly cursed in his 
madness. He, on his part, had grown up in 
the West of those days, in the midst of “ Span¬ 
ish plot,” “ Orleans plot,” and all the rest. He 
had been educated on a plantation, where the 
finest company was a Spanish officer ora French 
merchant from Orleans. His education, such 
as it was, had been perfected in commercial ex¬ 
peditions to Vera Cruz, and I think he told me 
his father once hired an Englishman to be a 
private tutor for a winter on the plantation. He 
had spent half his youth with an older brother, 
hunting horses in Texas; and, in a word, to 
him “United States” was scarcely a reality. 
Yet he had been fed by “ United States,” for all 
the years since he had been in the army. He 
had sworn on his faith as a Christian to be true 
to “ United States.” It was “ United States” 
which gave him the uniform he wore, and the 
sword by his side. Nay, my poor Nolan, it 
was only because “United States” had picked 
you out first as one of her own confidential men 
of honour, that “ A. Burr” cared for you a straw 
more than for the flat-boat men who sailed his 
ark for him. I do not excuse Nolan; I only 
explain to the reader why he damned his 
country, and wished he might never hear her 
name again. 

He never did hear her name but once again. 
From that moment, September 23, 1807, till the 
day he died. May 11, 1863, he never heard her 
name again. For that half century and more 
he was a man without a country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly shocked. 
If Nolan had compared George Washington to 
Benedict Arnold, or had cried, “ God save King 
George,” Morgan would not have felt worse. 
He called the court into his private room, and 
returned in fifteen minutes, with a face like a 
sheet, to say — 


“ Prisoner, hear the sentence of the Conrt. 
The Court decides, subject to the approval of 
the President, that you never hear the name of 
the United States again.” 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. 
Old Morgan was too solemn, and the whole 
room was hushed dead as night for a minute. 
Even Nolan lost his swagger in a moment. 
Then Morgan added— 

“ Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Orleans 
in an armed boat, and deliver him to the naval 
commander there.” 

The marshal gave his orders, and the prisoner 
was taken out of court. 

“ Mr. Marshal,” continued old Morgan, M see 
that no one mentions the United States to the 
prisoner. Mr. Marshal, make my respects to 
lieutenant Mitchell, at Orleans, and request 
him to order that no one mentions the United 
States to the prisoner while he is on board ship. 
You will receive your written orders from the 
officer on duty here this evening. The court is 
adjourned without day.” 

I have always supposed that Colonel Morgan 
himself took the proceedings of the court to 
Washington City, and explained them to Mr. 
Jefferson. .Certain it is that the President ap¬ 
proved them—certain, that is, if I may believe 
the men who say they have seen his signature. 
Before the Nautilus got round from New 
Orleans to the Northern Atlantic coast with the 
prisoner on board, the sentence had been ap¬ 
proved, and he was a man without a country. 

The plan then adopted was substantially the 
same which was necessarily followed ever after. 
Perhaps it was suggested by the necessity of 
sending him by water from Fort Adams and 
Orleans. The Secretary of the Navy—it must 
have been the first Crowninshield, though he is 
a man I do not remember—was requested to 
put Nolan on board a Government vessel bound 
on a long cruise, and to direct that he should be 
only so far confined there as to make it certain 
that he never saw or heard of the country. We 
had few long cruises then, and the navy was 
very much out of favour; and as almost all of 
this story is traditional, as 1 have explained, 1 
do not know certainly what his first cruise was. 
But the commander to whom he was entrusted 
—perhaps it was Tingey or Shaw, though I think 
it was one of the younger men—we are all old 
enough now—regulated the etiquette and we 
precautions of the affair, and according to bw 
scheme they were carried out, I suppose, till 
Nolan died. 

When I was second officer of the Intrepid, 
some thirty years after, I saw the original paper 
of instructions. I hava been sorry ever since 
that I did not copy the whole of it. It r* 0 * 
however, much in this way:— 

“ Washington” (with the date, which 
must have been late in 1807.) 

“ Sm,—You will receive from Lt. Neale the person 
of Philip Nolan, late a lieutenant in the United State* 
Army. 

“This person on his trial by court-martial 
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pressed with an oath the wish that he might * never 
hear of the United States again.’ 

“The Court sentenced him to have his wish ful¬ 
filled. 

“For the present, the execution of the order is 
intrusted by the President to this department. 

“ You will take the prisoner on board your ship, and 
keep him there wirh such precautions as shall prevent 
his escape. 

“ You will provide him with such quarters, rations, 
and clothing as would be proper for an officer of his 
kierank, if he were a passenger on your vessel ou 
the business of his Government. 

“ The gentlemen on board will make any arrange¬ 
ments agreeable to themselves regarding his society. 
He is to be exposed to no indignity of any kind, nor 
b he ever unnecessarily to be reminded that he is a 
prisoner. 

“ But under no circumstances is he ever to hear of 
his country or to see any information regarding it; 
and you will specially caution all the officers under 
your command to take care that, in the various indul¬ 
gences which may be granted, this rule, in which 
his punishment is involved, shall not be broken. 

“ It is the intention of the Government that he shall 
never again see the country which he has disowned. 
Before the end of your cruise you will receive orders 
which will give effect to this intention. 

“ Respectfully yours, 

“YV. Southard, for the 

Secretary of the Navy.” 

If I had only preserved the whole of this 
piper, there would be no break in the begin¬ 
ning of my sketch of this story. For Captain 
Shaw, if it was he, handed it to his successor in 
the charge, and he to his, and I suppose the 
commander of the Levant has it to-day as his 
authority for keeping this man in this mild 
custody. 

The rule adopted on board the ships on which 
I have met “ the man without a country” was, 

I think, transmitted from the beginning. No 
mess liked to have him permanently, because 
his presence cut off all talk of home or of the 
prospect of return, of politics or letters, of peace 
or of war—cut off more than half the talk men 
like to have at sea. But it was always thought 
too hard that he should never meet the rest of 
ns, except to touch hate, and we finally sank into 
one system. He was not permitted to talk with 
the men unless an officer was by. With officers 
he had unrestrained intercourse, as far as they 
and he chose. But he grew shy, though he 
had favourites: I was one. Then the captain 
always asked him to dinner on Monday. Every 
mess in succession took up the invitation in 
its turn. According to the size of the ship, you 
hul him at your mess more or less often at 
dinner. His breakfast he ate in bis own state¬ 
room—he always had a state-room—which was 
where a sentinel, or somebody on the watch, 
could see the door. And whatever else he ate or 
drank he ate or drank alone. Sometimes, when | 
the marines or sailors had any special jollifica- j 
tbn, they were permitted to invite “Plain- j 
Buttons,” as they called him. Then Nolan was I 
tent with some officer, and the men were for- j 
bidden to speak of home while he was there. I 


believe the theory was that the sight of his 
punishment did them good. They called him 
“Plain-Buttons” because, while he always 
chose to wear a regulation army uniform, he 
was not permitted to wear the army button, for 
the reason that it bore either the initials or the 
insignia of the country he had disowned. 

I remember, soon after I joined the navy, I 
was on shore with some of the older officers 
from our ship and from the Brand ywine, which 
we had met at Alexandria. We had leave to 
make a party and go up to Cairo and the Pyra¬ 
mids. As we jogged along (you went on 
donkeys then) some of the gentlemen (we boys 
called them “ Dons,” but the phrase was long 
since changed) fell to talking about Nolan, and 
someone told the system which was adopted 
from the first about his books and other read¬ 
ing. As he was seldom permitted to go on 
shore, even though the vessel lay in port for 
months, bis time, at the best, hung heavy; and 
everybody was permitted to lend him books, if 
they were not published iu America and made 
no allusion to it. These were common enough 
in the old days, when people in the other hemis¬ 
phere talked of the United States as little as 
we do of Paraguay. He had almost all the 
foreign papers that came into the ship, sooner 
or later, only somebody must go over them 
first, and cut out any advertisement or stray 
paragraph that alluded to America. This was 
a little cruel sometimes, when the back of what 
was cut out might be as innocent as Hesiod. 
Right in the midst of one of Napoleon’s battles, 
or one of Canning’s speeches, poor Nolan would 
find a great hole, because on the back of the 
page of that paper there had been an advertise¬ 
ment of a packet for New York, or a scrap 
from the President’s message. I say this was 
the first time I ever heard of this plan, which 
afterwards I had enough, and more than 
enough, to do with. I remember it because 
poor Phillips, who was of the party, as soon as 
the allusion to reading was made, told a 6tory 
of something which happened at the Cape of 
Good Hope on Nolan’s first voyage; and it is 
the only thing I ever knew of that voyage. 
They had touched at the Cape, and had done 
the civil thing with the English admiral and 
the fleet, and then, leaving for a long cruise up 
the Indian Ocean, Phillips had borrowed a lot 
of English books from an officer, which in those 
days, as indeed in these, was quite a windfall. 
Among them, as the devil would order, was the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which they had all 
of them heard of, but which most of them had 
never seen. I think it could not have been 
published long. Well, nobody thought there 
could be any risk of anything national in that, 
though Phillips swore old Shaw had cut out the 
“Tempest” from Shakspeare before he let 
Nolan have it, because he said “the Bermudas 
ought to be ours, and, by Jove, should be one 
day I” So Nolan was permitted to join the circle 
one afternoon when a lot of them sat on deck 
smoking and reading aloud. People do not do 
such things so often now; but when I was 
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young we got rid of a great deal of time 
bo. Well, 80 it happened that in hie turn 
Nolan took the book, and read to the others— 
and he read very well, as I know. Nobody in 
the circle knew a line of the poem, only it was 
all magic and Border chivalry, and was ten 
thousand years ago. Poor Nolan read steadily 
through the filth canto, stopped a minute and 
drank something, and then began, without a 
thought of what was coming— 

“ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said—” 

It seems impossible to us that anybody ever 
heard this for the first time; but all these fel¬ 
lows did then, and poor Nolan himself went on, 
still unconsciously or mechanically— 

“ This is my own, my native land!” 

Then they all saw something was to pay; but 
he expected to get through, I suppose, turned a 
little pale, but plunged on— 

“ Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well.” 

By this time the men were all beside themselves, 
wishing there was any way to make him turn 
over two pages ; but he had not quite presence 
of mind for that: he gagged a little, coloured 
crimson, and staggered on— 

“ For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish con claim. 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self,”— 

and here the poor fellow choked, could not go 
on, but started up, swung the hook into the sea, 
vanished into his state-room, “and by Jove,” 
said Phillips, “ we did not see him for two 
months again. And I had to make up some 
beggarly story to that English surgeon why I 
did not return his Walter Scott to him.” 

That story shows about the time when 
Nolan’s braggadocio must have broken down. j 
At first they said he took a very high tone, con- ; 
sidered his imprisonment a mere farce, affected j 
to enjoy the voyage, and all that; but Phillips 
said, that after he came out of his state-room he j 
never was the same man again. He never read ! 
aloud again, unless it was the Bible or Shake- ! 
8 pea re, or something else he was sure of. But: 
it was not that merely. He never entered in 
with the other young men exactly as a com- I 
panion again. He was always shy afterwards, 1 
when I knew him; very seldom spoke unless he 
was spoken to, except to a very few friends. 
He lighted up occasionally : I remember late in 
his life hearing him fairly eloquent, on some¬ 
thing which had been suggested to him by one 
of Fl&hier’s sermons: but generally he had the , 
nervous, tired look of a heart-wounded roan. 


When Captain Shaw was coming home—iP 
as I say, it was Shaw—rather to the surprise of 
everybody, they made one of the Windward 
Islands, and lay off and on for nearly a week. 
The boys said the officers were sick of salt- 
junk, and meant to have turtle-soup before 
they came home. But after several days 
the Warren came to the same rendezvous; 
they exchauged signals; she sent to Phillips 
and these homeward-bound men letters and 
papers, and told them she was outward-bound, 
perhaps to the Mediterranean, and took 
poor Nolan and his traps on the boat 
back to try bis second cruise. He looked very 
blank when he was told to get ready to join her. 
He had known enough of the signs of the sky 
to know that till that moment he was going 
“ home.” But this was a distinct evidence of 
something he had not thought of, perhaps—that 
there was no going home for him, even to a 
prison. And this was the first of some twenty 
such transfers, which brought him, sooner or 
later, into half of our best vessels, hut which 
kept him all his life at least some hundred miles 
from the country he had hoped he might never 
hear of again. 

It may have been on that second cruise—it 
was once when he was up the Mediterranean— 
that Mrs. Graff, the celebrated southern beauty 
of those days, danced with him. They had 
been lying a long time in the Bay of Naples, 
and the officers were very intimate in the 
English fleet, and then had been great fes¬ 
tivities, and our men thought they must give a 
great ball on board the ship. However they did 
it on board the Warren I am sure l do not 
know. Perhaps it was not the Warren, or per¬ 
haps ladies did not take up so much room as 
they do now. They wanted to use Nolan’s 
state-room for something, and they hated to do 
it without asking him to the ball; so the cap¬ 
tain said they might ask him, if they would be 
responsible that he did not talk with the wrong 
people, “ who would give him intelligence.” So 
the dance went on, the finest party that had 
ever been known, I dare say; for I never heard 
of a man-of-war ball that was not. For ladies 
they had the family of the American Consul, 
one or two travelers who had adventured so 
far, and a nice bevy of English girls and ma¬ 
trons—perhaps Lady Hamilton herself. 

Wei), different officers relieved each other in 
standing and talking with Nolan in a friendly 
way, so as to be sure that nobody else spoke to 
him. The dancing went on with spirit, and 
after awhile even the fellows who took this 
honorary guard of Nolan ceased to fear any 
contre-temps. Only when some English lady 
(Lady Hamilton, as I said, perhaps) called for 
a set of “ American dances” an odd thing hap¬ 
pened. Everybody then danced contra-dances. 
The black band, nothing loth, conferred as to 
what “American dances ” were, and started off 
with “Virginia Reel,” which they followed with 
“ Money-Musk,” which, in its turn in those 
days, should have been followed by “The Old 
Thirteen.” But just as Dick, the leader, tapped 
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for his fiddles to begin, and bent forward, about 
to say, in true negro state, “ * The Old Thirteen,* 
gentlemen and ladies!” as he had said, “ * Vir- 
ginny Reel,’ if yon please!” and “ ‘ Money- 
Musk/ if you please!” the captain’s boy tapped 
him on the shoulder, whispered to him, and he 
did not announce the name of the dance; he 
merely bowed, began on the air, and they all fell 
to—-the officers teaching the English girls the 
figure, but not telling them why it had no name. 

But that is not the story I started to tell. As 
thedanciog went on, Nolan and our fellows all 
got at ease, as I said—so much so, that it 
seemed quite natural for him to bow to that 
splendid Mrs. Graff, and say— 

“ I hope you have not forgotten me. Miss 
Rutledge. Shall I have the honour of dancing ?” 

He did it so quickly, that Shubrick, who 
was by him, could not hinder him. She 
laughed, and said— 

“ I am not Miss Rutledge any longer, Mr. 
Nolan; but I will dance all the same,” just 
nodded to Shubrick, as if to say he must leave 
Mr. Nolan to her, and led him off to the place 
where the dance was forming. 

Nolan thought he had got his chance. He | 
had known her at Philadelphia, and at other 
places had met her, and this was a Godsend. 
You could not talk in contra-dances as you do 
in cotillons, or even in the pauses of waltzing : 
hut there were chances for tongues and sounds, 
as well as for eyes and blushes. He began with 
her travels, and Europe, and Vesuvius, and the 
French; and then, when they had worked 
down, and had that long talking-time at the 
bottom of tbe set, he said boldly (a little pale, 
she said, as she told me the story years after) — 

“And what do you hear from home, Mrs. 
Graff?” 

And that splendid creature looked through 
him. Jove! how she must have looked through 
him! 

“ Home ! Mr. Nolan ! I thought you were 
the man who never wanted to hear of home 
again!” 

And she walked directly up the deck to her 
husband, and left poor Nolan alone, as he al¬ 
ways was. He did not dance again. I cannot 
give any history of him in order—nobody can 
now—and, indeed, 1 am not trying to. These 
are the traditions, which I sort out, as I believe 
them, from the myths which have been told 
about this man for forty years. The falsehoods 
which have been told about him are legion. The 
fellows used to say he was the “ Iron Mask” ! 
and poor George Pons went to his grave in 
the belief that this was the author of “Junius,” 
who was being punished for his celebrated libel 
on Thomas Jefferson. Pons was not very strong 
in the historical line. 

A happier story than either of these 1 
have told is of the War—that came soon after. 
1 have heard this affair told in three or four 
ways—and, indeed, it may have happened more 
than once. But which ship it was on I cannot 
tel). However, in one, at least, of the great 
frigate-duels with the English, in which the 


navy was really baptized, it happened that a 
round shot from the enemy entered one of our 
ports square, and took right down the officer of 
the gun hitnself, and almost every man of the 
gun’s crew. Now you may say what you choose 
about courage, but that is not a nice thing to 
see. But, as the men who were not killed 
picked themselves up, and as they and the sur¬ 
geon’s people were carrying off the bodies, 
there appeared Nolan, in his shirt-sleeves, with 
the rammer in his band, and, just as if he had 
been the officer, told them off with authority— 
who should go to the cockpit with the wounded 
men, who should stay with him — perfectly 
cheery, and with that way which makes men feel 
sure all is right, and is going to be right. And 
he finished loading the gun with his own hands, 
aimed it, and bade the men fire: and there he 
stayed, captain of that gun, keeping those fel¬ 
lows in spirits, till the enemy struck—sitting on 
the carriage while the gun was cooling, though 
he was exposed all the time—showing them 
easier ways to handle heavy shot—making the 
raw hands laugh at their own blunders, and, 
when the gun cooled again, getting it loaded, 
and fired twice as often as any other gun on the 
ship. The captain walked forward, by wav of 
encouraging the men, and Nolan touched his 
hat, and said— 

“ I am showing them bow we do this in the 
artillery, sir.” 

And this is the part of the story where all the 
legends agree, that the commodore said— 

“ I see you do, and I thank you, sir; and I 
shall never forget this day, sir; and you never 
shall, sir 1” 

And after the whole thing was over, and he 
had the Englishman’s sword, in the midst of 
the state and ceremony of the quarter-deck, he 
said— 

“ Where is Mr. Nolan ? Ask Mr. Nolan to 
come here.” And when Nolan came, the cap¬ 
tain said, “ Mr. Nolan, we are all grateful to 
ou to-day; you are one of us to-day ; you will 
e named in the despatches 1” 

And then the old man took off his own sword 
of ceremony, and gave it to Nolan, and made him 
put it on. The man told me this who saw it. 
Nolan cried like a baby, and well he might. 
He had not worn a sword since that infernal 
day at Fort Adams. But always afterwards, on 
occasions of ceremony, he wore that quaint old 
French sword of tbe Commodore’s. 

The captain did mention him in the de¬ 
spatches. It was always said he asked that he 
might be pardoned. He wrote a special letter 
to the Secretary of War. But nothing ever 
came of it. As I said, that was about the time 
when they began to ignore the whole transaction 
at Washington, and when Nolans’s imprison¬ 
ment began to carry itself on because there was 
nobody to stop it without any new orders from 
home. 

I have heard it said that he was with Porter 
when he took possession of the Nukahiwa 
Islands. Not this Porter you know, but old 
Porter, his father, Essex Porter—that is the old 
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Essex Porter, not this Essex. As anartillery 
officer, who had seen service in the West, 
Nolan knew more about fortifications, embra¬ 
sures, ravelins, stockades, and all that, than any 
of them did; and he worked with a right good 
will in fixing that battery all right. I have al¬ 
ways thought it was a pity Porter did not leave 
him in command there with Gamble. That 
would have settled all the question about his 
punishment. We should have kept the islands, 
and at this moment we should have had one 
station in the Pacific Ocean. Our French 
friends, too, when they wanted this little 
watering-place, would have found it was pre¬ 
occupied. But Madison and the Virginians 
of course flung all that away. 

All that was near fifty years ago. If Nolan 
was thirty then, he must have been near eighty 
when he died. He looked sixty when he was 
forty. But he never seemed to me to have 
changed a hair afterwards. As I imagine his 
life, from what I have seen and beard of it, he 
must have been in every sea, and yet almost 
never on land. He must have known in a 
formal way more officers in our service than any 
man living knows. He told me once, with a 
grave smile, that no man in the world lived so 
methodical a life as be. “ You know the boys 
say I am the Iron Mask, and you know how 
busy he was.” He said it did not do for any 
one to try to read all the time, more than to do 
anything else all the time; but that he read just 
five hours a day. “ Then,” he said, “ I keep 
up my note-books, writing in them at such and 
such hours from what I have been reading; and 
I include in these my scrap-books.” These were 
very curious indeed. He had six or eight, of 
different subjects. There was one of History, 
one of Natural Science, one which he called 
“ Odds and Ends.” But they were not merely 
books of extracts from newspapers; they had 
bits of plants and ribbons, shells tied on, and 
carved scraps of bone and wood, which he had 
taught the men to cut for him, and they were 
beautifully illustrated. He drew admirably. He 
had some of the funniest drawings there, and 
some of the most pathetic, that I have ever 
seen in my life. I wonder who will have Nolan’s 
scrap-books. 

Well, he said his reading and his notes were 
his profession, and that they took five hours and 
two hours respectively of each day. “ Then,” 
said he, “ every man should have a diversion as 
well as a profession. My natural history is my 
diversion.” That took two hours a day more. 
The men used to bring him birds and fish; but 
on a long cruise he had to satisfy himself with 
centipedes and cockroaches, and such small 
game. He was the only naturalist I ever met 
who knew anything about the habits of the 
house-fly and the mosquito. All those peo- 
le can tell you their scientific names; 
ut as for telling how you can get rid 
of them, or how they get away from you 
when you strike them, why Linnceus knew as 
little of that as John Foy the idiot did. These 


nine hours made Nolan’s regular daily “occu¬ 
pation the rest of the time he talked or walked. 
Till he grew very old, he went aloft a great deal. 
He always kept up his exercise, and I never 
heard that he was ill. If any other man was ill, 
he was the kindest nurse in the world; and he 
knew more than half the surgeons do. Then if 
anybody was sick or died, or if the captain 
wanted him on any other occasion, he was 
always ready to read prayers. I have remarked 
that he read beautifully. 

My own acquaintance with Philip Nolan be¬ 
gan six or eight years after the war, on my first 
voyage after I was appointed a midshipman. It 
was m the first days after our slave-trade treaty, 
while the reigning house, which was still the 
House of Virginia, had a sort of sentimen¬ 
talism about the suppression of the horrors of 
the Middle Passage, and something was some¬ 
times done that way. We were in the South 
Atlantic on that business. From the time I 
joined, I believe I thought Nolan was a sort of 
lay chaplain—a chaplain with a blue coat. I 
never asked about him. Everything in the ship 
was strange to me. I knew it was green to asx 
questions, and I suppose I thought there was a 
“ Plain-Buttons” on every ship. We had him 
to dine in our mess once a week, and the caution 
was given that on that day nothing was to be 
said about home. But if they had told us not 
to say anything about the planet Mars or the 
Book of Deuteronomy, I should not have asked 
why; there were a great many things which 
seemed to me to have as little reason. I first 
came to understand anything about “ the man 
without a country” one day when we overhauled 
a dirty little schooner which had slaves on 
board. An officer was sent to take charge of 
her, and, after a few minutes, he sent back his 
boat to atik that some one might be sent him 
who could speak Portuguese. We were all 
looking over the rail when the message came, 
and we all wished we could interpret, when the 
captain asked who spoke Portuguese. But none 
of the officers did; and just as the captain was 
sending forward to ask if any of the people 
could, Nolan stepped out and said he should be 
glad to interpret, if the captain wished, as he 
understood the language. The captain thanked 
him, fitted out another boat with him, and in 
this boat it was my luck to go. 

When we got there, it was such a scene as 
ou seldom see, and never want to. Nastiness 
eyond account, and chaos run loose in the 
midst of the nastiness. There were not a great 
many of the negroes; but by way of making 
what there were understand that they were free, 
Vaughan had had their handcuffs and ankle- 
cuffs knocked off, and, for convenience sake, 
was putting them upon the rascals of the 
schooner’s crew. The negroes were, most of 
them, out of the hold, and swarming all round 
the dirty deck, with a central throng surround¬ 
ing Vaughan, and addressing him in every 
dialect and patois of a dialect, from the Zulu 
click up to the Parisian of Beledeljereed. 
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Am we came on deck, Vaughan looked down 
from a hogshead, on which he had mounted in 
desperation, and said— 

“ For God's love, is there anybody who can 
make these wretches understand something ? 
The men gave them rum, and that did not quiet 
them. I knocked that big fellow down twice, 
and that did not soothe him; and then I talked 
Choctaw to all of them together, and 1'U be 
haoged if they understood that as well as they 
understood the English." 

Nolan said be could speak Portuguese, and 
one or two fine-looking Kroomen were dragged 
out, who, as it had been found already, had 
worked for the Portuguese on the coast at Fer¬ 
nando Po. 

"Tell them they are free," said Vaughan; 
“and tell them that these rascals are to be 
hanged as soon as we can get rope enough." 

Nolan “ put that into Spanish"* — that is, he 
explained it in such Portuguese as the Kroomen 
could understand, and they in turn to such of 
the negroes as could understand them. Then 
there was such a yell of delight, clinching of 
fists, leaping and dancing, kissing of Nolan's 
feet, and a general rush made to the hogshead 
by way of spontaneous worship of Vaughan, as 
the Deus ex mac hind of the occasion. 

“Tell them," said Vaughan, well pleased, 
“ that I will take them all to Cape Palmas." 

This did not answer so well. Cape Palmas 
was practically as far from the homes of most of 
them as New Orleans or Rio Janeiro was—that 
is, they would be eternally separated from home 
there; and their interpreters, as we could under¬ 
stand, instantly said, “ Ah / non Palmas ,” and 
began to propose infinite other expedients in 
most voluble language. Vaughan was rather 
disappointed at this result of his liberality, and 
asked Nolan eagerly what they said. The drops 
stood on poor Nolan's white forehead, as he 
hushed the men down, and said— 

“He says, ‘Not Palmas.' He says, ‘Take 
us home; take us to our own country; take us 
to our own house; take us to our pickaninnies 
and our own women.' He says he has an old 
father and mother, who will die if they do not 
see him. And this one says he left his people 
all sick, and paddled down to Fernando to beg 
the white doctor to come and help them, and 
these devils caught him in the bay, just in sight 
of home, and that be has never seen anybody 
from home since then. And this one says," 
choked out Nolan, “that he has not heard a 


* The phrase is General Taylor’s. When Santa 
Ana brought up his immense army at Buena Vista, he 
sent a flag of truce to invite Taylor to surrender. 
“ Tell him to go to hell," said old Rough-and-Ready. 
“ Bliss, put that into Spanish." “ Perfect Bliss," as 
this accomplished officer, too early lost, was called, 
interpreted liberally, replying to the flag, in exquisite 
Castilian, “Say to General Santa Afia, that if he 
wants ns, he must come and take us." And this is 
the answer which has gone into history. 


word from bis home in six months, while he has 
been locked up in an infernal barracoon." 

Vaughan always said he grew grey himself 
while Nolan struggled through this interpreta¬ 
tion. I, who did not understand anything of 
the passion involved in it, saw that the very 
elements were melting with fervent heat, and 
that something was to pay somewhere. Even 
the negroes themselves stopped howling as they 
saw Nolan's agony, and Vaughan’s almost equal 
agony of sympathy. As quick as he could get 
the words, be said— 

“ Tell them Yes, yes, yes 1 Tell them they 
shall go to the Mountains of the Moon, if they 
will. If I sail the schooner through the Great 
White Desert, they shall go home!" 

And after some fashion, Nolan said so; and 
then they all fell to kissing him again, and 
wanted to rub his nose with theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and getting 
Vaughan to say he might go back, be beckoned 
me down into our boat. As we lay back in the 
stem-sheets, and the men gave way, he said to 
me: “ Youngster, let that show you what it is 
to be without a family, without a home, without 
a country. And if you are ever tempted to say 
a word or to do a thing that shall put a bar be¬ 
tween you and your family, your home, and 
your country, pray God in His mercy to take 
you that instant to His own heaven. Stick by 
your family, boy; forget you have a self, while 
you do everything for them. Think of your 
home, boy; write and send, and talk about it. 
Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, the 
farther you have to travel from it; and rush 
back to it when you are free, as that poor black 
slave is doing now. And for your country, 
boy," and the words rattled in his throat, “ and 
for that flag," and be pointed to the ship, 
“ never dream a dream bat of serving her as she 
bids you, though the service carry you through 
a thousand hells. No matter what happens to 
you, no matter who flatters you or who abuses 
you, never look at another flag, never let a night 
pass but you pray God to bless that flag. Re* 
member, boy, that behind all these men you 
have to do with, behind officers, and govern* 
ment, and people even, there is the country her* 
self—your country, and that you belong to her 
as you belong to your own mother. Stand by 
her, boy, as you would stand by your mother 
if those devils there had got hold of her to-day 1" 

I was frightened to death by his calm hard 
passion, but 1 blundered out that I would, by 
all that was holy, and that I had never thought 
of doing anything else. He hardly seemed to 
hear me; but he did, almost in a whisper, say: 
“ Oh, if anybody had said so to me when I was 
of your age!" 

I think it was this half-confidence of his, 
which I never abused, for I never told this story 
till now, which afterwards made us great friends. 
He was very kind to me. Often he sat up, or 
even got up, at night to walk the deck with me 
when it was my watch. He explained to me a 
great deal of my mathematics, and 1 owe to him 
my taste for mathematics. He lent me books. 
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and helped me about my reading. He never 
alluded so directly to bis story again; but from 
one and another officer I have learned, in thirty 
▼ears, what I am telling. When we parted from 
nim in St. Thomas harbour, at the end of our 
cruise, I was more sorry than I can tell. I was 
very glad to meet him again in 1830; and later 
in life, when 1 thought 1 had some influence in 
Washington, I moved heaven and earth to have 
him discharged. But it was like getting a ghost 
out of prison. They pretended there was no 
such man, and never was such a man; they 
will say so at the Department now! Perhaps 
they do not know; it will not be the first thing 
in the service of which the Department appears 
to know nothing! 

There is a story that Nolan met Burr once on 
one of our vessels, when a party of Americans 
came on board in the Mediterranean. But this 
I believe to be a lie; or rather, it is a myth, ben 
trovato, involving a tremendous blowing-up 
with which he sunk Burr, asking him how he 
liked to be “ without a country.” But it is 
clear, from Burr's life, that nothing of the sort 
could have happened; and I mention this only 
as an illustration of the stories which get agoing 
where there is the least mystery at bottom. 

So poor Philip Nolan had his wish fulfilled. 
I know but one fate more dreadful: it is the fate 
reserved for those men who shall have one day 
to exile themselves from their country because 
they have attempted her ruin, and shall have at 
the same time to see the prosperity and honour 
to which she rises when she has rid herself of 
them and their iniquities. The wish of poor 
Nolan, as we all learned to call him, not because 
his punishment was too great, but because his 
repentance was so clear, was precisely 
the wish of every one who broke a 
soldier's oath two years ago, and of every 
one who broke a sailor's. I do not 
know how often they have repented. I do 
know that they huve done all that in them lay 
that they might have no country—that all the 
honours, associations, memories, and hopes 
which belong to “country” might be broken up 
into little shreds and distributed to the winds. 
I knpw, too, that their punishment, as they 
vegetate through what is left of life to them in 
wretched Boulognes and Leicester Squares, 
where they are destined to upbraid each other 
till they die, will have all the agony of Nolan’s, 
with the added pang that everyone who sees 
them, will see them to despise and to execrate 
them. They will have their wish, like him. 

For him, poor fellow! he repented of his folly, 
and then, like a man, submitted to the fate he had 
asked for. He never intentionally added to the 
difficulty or delicacy of the charge of those who 
had him in hold. Accidents would happen; 
but they never happened from his fault. Lieu¬ 
tenant Truxton told me that when Texas was 
annexed there was a careful discussion among 
the officers whether they should get hold of 
Nolan’s handsome set of maps, and cut Texas 
out — from the map of the world and the 
map of Mexico. The United States had been 


cut out when the atlas was bought for him; but 
it was voted, rightly enough, that to do this 
would be virtually to reveal to him what bad 
happened; or, as Harry Cole said, to make him 
think Old Burr had succeeded. So it was from 
no fault of Nolan’s that a great botch happened 
at my own table, when for a short time I was in 
command of the George Washington corvette, 
on the South-American station. We were lying 
in the La Plata, and some of the officers, who 
had been on shore, and had just joined again, 
were entertaining us with accounts of their mis¬ 
adventures in riding the half-wild horses of 
Buenos Ayres. Nolan was at table, and was in 
an unusually bright and talkative mood. Some 
story of a tumble reminded him of an adventure 
of his own, when he was catching wild horses in 
Texas with his brother Stephen, at a time when 
he must have been quite a boy. He told the 
story with a good deal of spirit—so much so 
that the silence which often follows a good story 
hung over the table for an instant, to be broken 
by Nolan himself, for he asked, perfectly un¬ 
consciously— 

“ Pray, what has become of Texas ? After 
the Mexicans got their independence, I thought 
that province of Texas would come forward very 
fast. It is really one of the finest regions on 
earth—it is the Italy of this continent. But I 
have not seen or heard a word of Texas for near 
twenty years.” 

There were two Texan officers at the table. 
The reason he had never heard of Texas was 
that Texas and her affairs had been painfully 
cut out of his newspapers since Austin began 
his settlements; so that while he read of Hon¬ 
duras and Tamaulipas, and till quite lately of 
California, this virgin province, in which his 
brother had travelled so far, and, I believe, had 
died, had ceased to be to him. Waters and 
Williams, the two Texas men, looked grimly at 
each other, and tried not to laugh. Edward 
Morris had his attention attracted by the third 
link in the chain of the captain’s chandelier. 
Waters was seized with a convulsion of sneez¬ 
ing. Nolan himself saw that something was 
to pay, he did not know what; and I, as master 
of the feast, had to say— 

“ Texas is not on the map, Mr. Nolan. Have 
you seen Captain Back’s curious account of Sir 
Thomas Hoe's Welcome ?” 

After that cruise I never saw Nolan again. I 
wrote to him at least twice a year, for in that 
voyage we became even confidentially intimate; 
but he never wrote to me. The other men tell 
me that in those fifteen years he aged very fast, 
as well he might indeed, but that he was still 
the same gentle, uncomplaining, silent sufferer 
that he ever was, bearing as best be could his 
self-appointed punishment; rather less social, 
perhaps, with new men whom he did not know, 
but more anxious apparently than ever to serve 
and befriend and teach the boys, some of whom 
fairly deemed to worship him. And now it 
seems the dear old fellow is dead. He has found 
a home at last, and a country. 

Since writing this, and while considering 
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whether or no 1 should print it, as a warning to 
the young Nolans and Vallandighams and Tat- 
nails of to-day of what it is to throw away a 
country, I have received from Danforth, who is 
on board the Levant, a letter which gives an ac¬ 
count of Nolan’s last hours. It removes all my 
doubts about telling this story. Here is the 
letter : — 

" Levant, 2° & S., 181° W. 

“ Dear Fred, —I try to find heart and life to tell 
yon that it is all over with dear old Nolan. I have 
been with him on this voyage more than I ever was, 
iad I can understand wholly now the way in which 
ion used to speak of the dear old fellow. I could see 
that he was not strong, bnt I had no idea the end was 
so near. The doctor had been watching him very 
earefully, and yesterday morning came to me and told 
me that Nolan was not so well, and had not left his 
state-room, a thing I never remember before. He 
had let the doctor come and see him as he lay there— 
the first time the doctor had been in the state-room— 
and he said he should like to see me. Oh dear! do 
you remember the mysteries we boys used to invent 
about his room, in the old Intrepid days ? Well, I 
went in, and there, to be sure, the poor fellow lay in 
his berth, smiling pleasantly as he gave me his hand, 
but looking very frail. I could not help a glance 
round, which showed me what a little shrine he had 
made of the box he was lying in. The stars and 
stripes were triced np above and aronnd a picture of 
Washington, and he had painted a majestic eagle, with 
lightnings blazing from his beak, and his footjost 
clasping the whole globe, which his wings oversha¬ 
dowed. The dear old boy saw my glance, and said, with 
a sad smile, 1 Here, you see, I have a country !’ And 
then he pointed to the foot of his bed, where I had 
not seen before a great map of the United States, as he 
had drawn it from memory, and which he had there to 
look upon as he lay. Quaint, queer old names were on 
it, in large letters : * Indiana Territory/ * Mississippi 
Territory/ and 'Louisiana Territory/ as I suppose 
our lathers learned such things; but the old fellow 
had patched iu Texas too; he had carried his western 
boundary all the way to the Pacific, but on that shore 
he had defined nothing. 

“ * Oh, Danforth/ he said, ' I know I am dying. 
I cannot get home. Surely you will tell me something 
new ? Stop, stop ! Do not speak till I say what I 
am sure you know—that there is not in this ship, 
that there is not in America (Ood bless her I), a more 
loyal man than I. There cannot be a man who loves 
the old flag as I do, or prays for it as I do, or hopes 
for it as I do. There are thirty-four stars in it now, 
Danforth. I thank God for that, though I do not 
know what their names are. There has never been 
one taken away: I thank God for that. I know by 
that that there has never been any successful Burr. 
Oh, Danforth, Danforth/ he sighed out, ‘ how like a 
wretched night’s dream a boy’s idea of personal fame 
or of separate sovereignty seems, when one looks back 
oq it after such as a life as mine 1 Bnt tell me, tell me 
something, telljmc everything, Danforth, before I die!’ 

“Ingham, I swear to yon that I felt like a monster 
that I had not told him everything before. Danger 
or no danger, delicacy or no delicacy, who was I, that 
I should have been acting the tyrant all this time over 
this dear, sainted old man, who had years ago ex¬ 
piated, in his whole manhood’s life, the madness of a 
ooy’g treason ? * Mr. Nolan,' said I, ‘ I will tell you 

everything you ask about, Only, where shall I begin ?' 

“ Qh # the blessed smile .that crept over hi 9 white i 


face! and he pressed my hand and aaid, ‘God bleat 
yon I Tell me their names,' he said, and pointed to 
ue stars on the flag. ‘ The last I know is Ohio. My 
father lived in Kentuclnr. But I have guessed Michi- 
gmi and Indiana and Mississippi; that was where Fort 
Adam is; they make twenty. Bnt where are your 
other fourteen P Yon have not cut up any of the old 
ones, I hope ?* 

How I wished it had been somebody who knew 
something! But I did as well as I could. I told 
him of the English war. I told him about Fulton 
and the steamboat beginning. I told him about old 
Scott, and Jackson; told him all I could think about 
the Mississippi, and New Orleans, and Texas, and his 
own old Kentucky. 

“ I tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to con¬ 
dense the history of half a century into that talk with 
a sick man. And I do not now know what I told him 
—of emigration, and the means of it—of steamboats 
and railroads and telegraphs—of inventions and books 
and literature—of the colleges and West Point and 
the Naval School—bnt with the queerest interruptions 
that ever you heard. You see it was Robinson Crusoe 
asking all the accumulated questions of fifty-six years. 

“ And he drank it in, and enjoyed it as I cannot 
teU you. He grew more and more silent, yet I never 
thought he was tired or faint. I gave him a glass of 
water, bnt he just wet his lips, and told me not to go 
away. Then he asked me to bring the Presbyterian 

Book of Public Prayer/ which lay there, and said, 
with a smile, that it would open at the right place; 
and so it did. There was his double red mark down 
the page; and I knelt down and read, and he repeated 
with me: * For ourselves and our country, 0 gracious 
God, we thank Thee that, notwithstanding our mani¬ 
fold trangressions of Thv holy laws. Thou hast con¬ 
tinued to us Thy marvellous kindness / and so to the 
end of that thanksgiving. Then he turned to the end 
of the same book, and I read the words more familiar 
to me: ‘ Most heartily wc beseech Thee with Thy 
favour to behold and bless Thy servant, the President 
of the United States, and all others in authority,’ and 
the rest of the Episcopal collect. * Danforth/ said he, 

‘ I have repeated those prayers night and morning, it 
| is now fifty-five years.’ And then he said he would 
go to sleep. He bent me down over him and kissed 
me; and he said, ' Look in my Bible, Danforth, when 
I am gone/ And I went away. 

“ But I had no thought it was the end. I thought 
he was tired and would sleep. I knew he was happy, 
and I wanted him to be alone. * 

“ Bnt in an hour, when the doctor went in gently, 
he found Nolan had breathed his life away with a 
smile. He had something pressed close to his lips ; 
it was his father's badge of the Order of Cincinnati. 

“ We looked in his Bible, and there was a slip of 
paper, at the place where he had marked the text: 

They desire a country, even a heavenly: where¬ 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God: for 
he hath prepared for them a city.' 

“ On this slip of paper he had written: 

Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, and 
I love it. But will not some one set np a stone for 
my memory at Fort Adam or at Orleans, that my dis¬ 
grace may not be more than I ought to bear. Say 
on it:— 

** *In Memory of 
“ ‘ Philip Nolan, 

“' Lieutenant in the Army of the United States. 

“ ' He loved his country as no other man has loved 
her; but no man deserved less at her hands/ ” 
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RAMBLES AND REVERIES OF A MODERN MORALIST- 

No. II.—IN A PICTURE-GALLERY. 


I have been a rambler ever since I could run 
alone. Without bearing more than my share of 
the sentence passed on fallen humanity I have 
yet been a kind of vagabond all my life; a va¬ 
grant, yet of a kind fortunately not within the 
meaning of the Act “ in that case made and pro¬ 
vided.” I do not mean to affirm that I am 
possessed with the attributes belonging to that 
especially unpleasant person the “ Wandering 
Jew,” but still I am a rambler, a wanderer, one 
who, like the old woman in the Nursery Rhyme, 
“can never be quiet.” My rambling, how¬ 
ever, is not all physical by any means, perhaps 
my locomotive excursions are rather limited in 
area, but my mind wanders over a vast amount 
of time and space, much farther than I could 
travel in the flesh, even were I possessed of the 
“ seven-leagued boots” and the “ flying carpet” 
of “ The Arabian Nights.” I trust I have no 
mental aberration, in the common and Colney 
Hatch acceptation of the term, but my meaning 
is, that a slight thing, a coincidence, a picture, 
will send my thoughts wandering through I 
know not what pleasant vistas of dream-land, 
conjuring up a phantasmagoria far too bright and 
pleasant to be anything else than fancy portraits 
and imaginary situations. It is what Byron 
has thus expressed— 

“ It may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s breath or spring's— 

A flower—a leaf—the ocean which may wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound.” 

I know not how far I am justified in inflicting 
my wandering thoughts and impressions of 
men and things on my readers; perchance there 
will be some who knowing that “ there is no new 
thing under the sun,” will not look for originality 
here, but will be content to find a few simple 
thoughts and descriptions which may recall 
some pleasant visions of their own, some oasis 
in the great Sahara of life, some joys known 
only to those who are given to day-dreams, and 
are not ashamed of it. 

I have said that all my rambles are not in the 
body; sometimes indeed “I take my walks 
abroad,” not as the old ballad says, c( some pas¬ 
time for to see,” but to pick up waifs and strays 
of thought and reflection with the aid of no 
better Asmodeus than Fancy, who unroofs a 
bouse for me in a trice, and shows me the pene¬ 
tralia of many quiet homes. 

My present ramble, kind reader, is through a 
picture-gallery. Start not! I am not going to 
torture you with readings from a guide-book, or 


moralise in the Royal Academy, or the Kensing¬ 
ton Museum, though I t have seen worse places 
for a revery. This ramble is one of the seden¬ 
tary kind, where “ I take mine ease in mine inn,” 
and bid my thoughts “ go packing;” I cannot 
help their vagrancy, I have not even the excuse 
of honest Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who says “ I 
am a great eater of beef, and I believe that does 
harm to my wit.” 

As I sit now with the red fire-light making weird 
shadows on the wall, and listen to the eternal 
sobbing of the waves I can look along a shadowy 
gallery well bung with pictures, and of each I 
can say, “ thereby hangs a tale.” Yet I wot 
full well that there are not enopgh pictures on 
my wall to provide me, were they sold, with “ a 
suit of sables” wherewith to attend the funeral 
of my last buried hope. But what matters it? 
If the Marchioness found orange-peel and water 
equal to wine by “ making believe very much,” 
why should not I be as happy in a gallery of 
pictures painted by that notable artist Fancy, as 
though I possessed the treasures of the Louvre, 
or were Sir Edwin Landseer himself? But 
so ft 1 Let me inspect my pictures. Ay, there 
is that grim old ancestor of mine, who they say 
was killed at Naseby, fighting, I regret to say, 
on tbe side of the Parliament. I saw the actual 
portrait once, and it is quite fresh in my memory. 
A respectable man enough in bis way, I have 
no doubt, that ancestor of mine, still I could 
wish that his face were a little less like tbe 
gnarled trunk of a tree, and that his hat and 
collar were a thought more becoming. On 
the whole I am rather glad that I did not know 
my ancestor personally; though it was hard 
upon Mr. Prynne to cut off his ears for writing 
on “The unloveliness of love-locks,” yet, certes, I 
should have worn love-locks myself in those 
days sooner than the cropped pole of my worthy 
ancestor yonder. There is another portrait 
coming into view, much pleasanter to look 
on than my Puritan “fore-bear.” It belongs 
to one of the gallery of “ lost loves” which most 
of us keep somewhere in our minds. I, a crusty 
old bachelor, may maunder a little about what 
used to be, and what might have been, without 
being called vain or egotistical. Yes, sure 
enough, those are Alice's blue eyes, and that is 
Alice's blue sash—the tie of the bow is done to 
perfection by my artist. 

Let me think. I was a man of tbe world on 
the wrong side of eight when I first met Alice at 
a juvenile party, ana felt that my future course 
of life depended upon her. She was two year* 
my senior, and thought little enough of me, I re * 
member. But we met again—“ we met, *t* a8 
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in a crowd”—at another party; I had come 
home from school a young scapegrace of thir¬ 
teen, and my devotion for Alice returned with 
ten-fold vigour, my allegiance had been un¬ 
shaken by the delights of alley-taws and the 
seductions of the cake-woman. Did I not on 
that memorable night dance with her incessantly 
to the mortal offence of Brown, who wore a coat 
and collar, and wrote himself “Esquire?” Did 
not the same Brown ask me in a hollow and 
sepulchral whisper “ whether I meant it ?” and 
did I not reply, “ to be sure I do ?” Ay, and I 
did mean it, as far as a youth of thirteen sum¬ 
mers may. 

Ah, Alice! Little thought we then, when you 
kissed me in the hall, under the friendly shadow 
of the clock-case, and let me cut off one of your 
yellow curls with a pair of feloniously abstracted 
scissors— little thought we then that 1 should 
be sitting to-day a lonely old bachelor, and that 
you would be sleeping by vour soldier-husband 
under the palm-trees in a foreign land 1 Alice’s 
memory though, and the yellow curl (I saw it 
only yesterday, faded and wan in an old desk), 
were my greatest comforts during my next 
“ half” at school. What cared I for Brown, 
the exquisite (we did not talk about “ swells” 
then), the head of the sixth form, the copper¬ 
plate writer of the school, whose flourishes and 
elegant up-strokes obtained “the silver-pen” 
among a host of admiring parents and guar¬ 
dians?” True, Brown was my deadly foe, and 
threatened daily to “ punch my ugly little head” 
(the malice of his heart dictated the phrase), but he 
never did, and Alice was mine, at least I thought 
so, but then I was but thirteen! Well, well, 
“shoot Folly as she flies” is the right maxim I 
suppose, and I must have been struck pretty 
often by the blind god’s weapon, judging from 
the long gallery of pictures still unnoticed. I 
suppose I must say with Prospero, 

“ Poor worm ! Thou art infected! 

This visitation shows it.” 

Yet after all I expect, in many cases, it was not 
the sterling coin of love, but only what our 
French friends style a caprice . 

There is a scene in my picture-gallery very 
familiar to me, it rises out of the mist of past 
years as distinctly as a thing of yesterday; a 
particular bank in a certain garden all overhung 
by the sweet lilac in the spring-time, where I 
used to lie and dream, and wonder what the 
world was like; and long to get out into it like 
others. Ah, me! we are all of us in such a 
burry to thrust ourselves into that great hurly- 
burly world, and when we are fairly there, bow 
often have we wished for the ease and quiet of 
some such shady bank as that on which I 
dreamed in childhood ! It was on that bank 
where I lay and composed love-songs to Kate, 
whom I was to have married, and whom I loved 
(God save the mark! I was but a young fool), 
with all the devotion of a Romeo. Poor fickle 
Kate, she soon tired of me, of my devotion and 
earnestness to please her. That day on the river 


where my love-dream came to an end is as 
clearly before me as though no weary years had 
passed, no silver-threads come into my vener¬ 
able hair. The long stretch of river, golden in 
the sun lies again in my view, again the white 
and yellow lilies bask in the shadows; again the 
tall reeds and the wan willows whisper on the 
bank, as they whispered that day when Kate and 
I floated idly in our cushioned boat, and thought 
that we were made for each other, and yet we 
parted that day upon the banks bv the willows, 
and were strangers henceforth and for ever. 

“ So light a cause may move 
Dissention between hearts that love, 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried. 

And sorrow but more closely tied, 

That stood the storm when waves were rongh, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off.” 

I can look back now upon that day when my 
life’s romance ended so roughly almost without 
a sigh. I can say Kismet, with the easy-going 
oriental fatalist, and be content to take things 
as they come. And how fares Kate, I wonder ? 
“ the prettiest Kate in Christendom” once in 
my eyes, how fares she ? I think I can give a 
shrewd guess; she joined her fortunes to those 
of a rich trader, a man of weight and size, ay, 
and of much coarseness too, without an “ h ” in 
his vocabulary, or the faintest idea of the word 
taste except in relation to eating and drink¬ 
ing. Poor Kate, I doubt not, is the dowdy 
mother of dowdy marriageable daughters by this 
time, and soothes the domestic hours of her 
lord in some Norwood villa, where the great 
man, now perchance an alderman, enjoys his 
otium sine dignitate , and laughs at his neigh¬ 
bours whom he could “ buy up.” And I am a 
lonely bachelor sitting by my fire and seeing 
these pictures in my “mind’s eye”; shall I 
bemoan my lot ? No, my buttons are not all 
off my shirts, my tea and sugar is not quite all 
stolen, though I be condemned to pass my life 
like the rose which— 

“ Withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.” 

Of my married friend I say, “ happy man be 
his dole”; of myself I say, that it is my fate, 
and that it is useless to mourn over what might 
have been : after all I am certain that 

“ ’Tis better to have loved and lost. 

Than never to have loved at all.” 

There are blue-eyed laughing Maude and stately 
Flora, both conspicuous in my gallery. Maude 
was a pretty little flirt, who tried to win hearts 
as, boys do birds’-nests, only to destroy them; 
she thought my heart was broken by her 
cruelty, but somehow it'wasn’t, and somehow 
hearts never do break except in novels: they 
may be cruelly wounded, but they heal in time, 
and as for breaking, it’s all a pleasant fiction. 
When Maude eloped with little Downy of the 
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Line, my appetite never failed me, and I slept the 
sleep of the jnst, as usual. As for Flora, she 
was too fond of talking about “ my uncle Sir 
Reginald,” and as I was a red-hot Radical in 
those days, we joined issue about the game-laws, 
and parted in nigh dudgeon not to meet again. 
Well, I must hasten on; I don’t think upon 
reflection that I cared much for Fanny Jeffson; 
she was a good girl in her way, but had red 
hair, I remember, and red hair had not come into 
fashion then. There are some pictures turned 
with their faces to the wall, and 1 am as reluc¬ 
tant to look upon them as was Cromwell to 
gaze on the portrait of his murdered king. A 
picture yonder, a faded blue ribbon, and a few 
yellow letters here in my desk tell their own 
story; I may be pardoned for being sad at the 
remembrance. Even that roughest and least 
loving of men, Jonathan Swift, once felt 6ome 
respect for “ only a woman’s hair.” What a 
different story the lives of most of us would 
present, in what different places our lots would 
be cast if the promises made in 6uch old yellow 
letters, if the bonds typified by such wan blue 
ribbons were all kept, all brought to pass, how 
many of us would utter Scott’s beautiful lines— 

“ Yes, God and man might now approve me, 

If thou had’st lived, and lived to love me.’’ 

But enough of this. I can see a well-known 
icture yonder, my old school. O times gone 
y, O days of boyhood, how do we look back 
upon you, and think over you, and perchance 
weep over you, when “ our way of life is fallen 
into the sear, the yellow leaf!” It may not be 
true that our boyish days are the happiest in 
our lives—I do not quite believe it myself; but 
we had pleasures then which we could not enjoy 
now, try how we may. What a high privilege 
to find delight in a broken-bladed knife, and a 
ball of string! What a boon to enjoy a sour 
apple, long kept in a warm pocket as a luxury ! 
What a rare blessing to be able to rank the cap¬ 
ture of a bird’s-nest with the capture of a king¬ 
dom ! I could not now for the life of me eat 
sour apples, especially if they were warm from 
constant friction in a trouser pocket. I cannot 
at present regard starlings’ eggs with any feel¬ 
ing of enthusiasm. And yet which state is the 
more enviable, that of the boy whose ambition 
is bounded by such acquisitions as these, and 
who usually acquires what he longs for, or that 
of the man who yearns after higher things, and 
is mostly doomed to disappointment ? Many 
a man will be ready, I think, to echo the 
words of the Eton poet Praed, and wish he 
were 

“ A boy again, a happy boy at Drury’s.” 

Dear old school 1 How well I remember your 
red-bricked front, and the tall firs which used 
to moan at night when I was making my sur¬ 
reptitious visits, thinly plad, tp “ the pump,” to 
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procure a supply of water for my bed-room, a 
very imperious and yet withal jolly bed-room, old 
“ number eight!” I call my school dear now, 
but I did not so call it then, believe me. It 
was always a hard struggle to tear myself away 
from the bright faces of the household gods, 
for I was ever “ a home-keeping youthhence 
perhaps I may trace the “ homely wits” which 
dictate these lines. Every nook and corner of 
the old school comes up before me now in 
living colours—the great elm tree where we 
laid our jackets before cricket, or where we 
lounged in the hot afternoons in such delightful 
company as that of “Robinson Crusoe,” or the 
“ CJgly Duckling,” or “ Sindbad the Sailor.” 
On the trunk of that old tree many a name is 
cut by hands now busy in cutting a way through 
the world, fighting the battle of life in every 
corner of the globe, or resting cold and still 
after the battle has been fought in that place 
where are “ the small and the great.” I wonder 
what has become of all my old school-mates! 

I do not desire to parody the questions asked 
in two of the Christy Minstrels’ songs, “ Where 
are the friends of my youth ?” and ” Where 
are my schoolmates gone?” yet I can’t help 
speculating on their several fates. One would 
suppose that I should have a perfect assembly 
of old friends about me, judging "by the vows of 
eternal friendship pledged at school, and the 
indifferently written letters after school was left. 
But I always noticed the letters grew “ small by 
degrees and beautifully less” as time went on, and 
now not ten men out of all my old schoolfellows 
would recognize me or remember my name. I 
have met one or two of them in my journey 
onwards: there was Douglas, who was my 
“ other half” at school, and who preserved his 
friendship for me longest—he quarreled with 
me because I could not lend him twenty pounds 
to buy shares in a bubble company. Stanfield, 
who fought with me in the well-known corner 
“ behind the shed,” the spot consecrated to the 
god of battles from time immemorial, him I 
met in a stifling criminal court, pleading for the 
life of a felon, and moving the hearts and foggy 
brains of an “ intelligent jury.” Little Ashton, 
whom we used to bolster in our bed-room, and 
who used to tell us stories to escape the dread 
infliction, was last seen by me at the bed-side of 
a sick child, a pauper’s child too, in a country 
town. And as the quiet, tender surgeon soothed 
the feverish agony of the little one, and tried to 
calm the weeping mother, I thanked God that I 
had been the friend of so good a man. Blandly, 
whom we thought a home-sick baby and a 
coward (cruel little tyrants that we were), fell 
covered with wounds fighting like a hero at 
Inkermann. 

There are other pictures too in my gallery, 
but there hangs a curtain before them : we must 
not tell all we know of ourselves or of our 
friends. My rambling thread is ravelled out, 
and Time, like the shears of the three u Fata 
Sisters,” cuts it off for the present at this point. 
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The London of our fathers and grandfathers 
is fast disappearing. In the course probably of 
another centufy all the familiar streets trodden 
by our feet in childhood, youth, and middle- 
age, will have vanished, anil an improved city, 
as little dreamt of in our present philosophy as 
was the London of eighte* n hundred and sixty- 
five by the old monks of St. Bartholomew’s, 
will have arisen; the old nuisances swept away, 
the old sites preserved only in historical recbrds, 
or unnoted save in municipal and local blue- 
books. It may not, therefore, be amiss to pre¬ 
sent our readers with a view of a few of some of 
the memorable places in our metropolis, the 
historical history of which is little known by 
Londoners themselves, save indeed to the 
few whose taste and leisure induce them 
to consult the pages of antiquarian lore; and it 
is probable we should know but little of Old 
London had it not been for the quaint writers, 
whose delight it was to record for the benefit of 
posterity the marvels of the London of their 
own times. 

The earliest investigators of ancient London 
were Fabian and Arnold. Both these men laid 
claim to be poets, as well as antiquarians and 
chroniclers. Fabian was a mercer, a sheriff, 
and an alderman, who wrote verses—a very in¬ 
different rlwmer, according to his biographer, 
Warton. I doubt if among our modern cor¬ 
poration the city can boast of a poet, unless in¬ 
deed the metrical advertisements of certain re¬ 
nowned clothing firms should turn out to ema¬ 
nate from one of the body municipal. Fabian, 
indeed, arouses Warton’s wrath by his record 
of small things, one of his historical anecdotes 
being, that in the reign of Henry V. a new 
weathercock was placed on the cross of St. 
Paul’s steeple; but these minute descriptions 
are the very things that in a modern reader’s 
view give value and interest to Fabian’s chro¬ 
nicle. Fabian died in 1512, and in 1521 Ar¬ 
nold’s “ Chronicle or Customs of London” 
made its appearance. A curious mixture is 
this volume, being a kind of literary olla podrida 
intended to suit the taste of all readers. It 
contains a catalogue, to commence with, of the 
mayors and sheriffs, the customs and charters 
of the City of London. Further on are given 
receipts to pickle sturgeon, and to make vine¬ 
gar, ink, and gunpowder; how to raise parsley 
in an hour (a convenient thing to know, inas¬ 
much as our own horticultural experience has 
shown us that parsley takes the longest time to 
come out of the earth of any known herb); the 
aits of brewing and soap-making; an estimate 
of the livings in London; an account of the 
last visitation of St. Magnus’s church; the 
tojght of Essex cheese § and a letter to Car¬ 


dinal Wolsey. To Arnold, indeed, we owe in 
this curious compound the preservation of the 
beautiful old ballad of the “ Nut-brown Maid;” 
and, for tbe sake of this last poem alone, 
Arnold’s volume should be prized by tbe anti¬ 
quarian and cherished. 

After Fabian and Arnold, came Leland, Nor- 
den, Camden, and others; but the antiquarian 
par excellence is of course tbe renowned John 
Stowe. His work, indeed, has supplied every 
other that has since appeared professing to be a 
history of London. Stowe was born in 1525, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and he died in 1605, 
a few years after the accession of James I. 
Eighty years must have shown the old chro¬ 
nicler many strange things, and he lived in 
strange ana dangerous times. In 1568 Stowe 
was brought before the Queen’s Council for 
having a great many dangerous books of super¬ 
stition in his custody. His study was searched 
by order of the Bishop of London, and the 
literary treasures of tbe laborious scholar were 
ruthlessly overhauled, among them being cer¬ 
tain papistical books, which caused Stowe to be 
regarded with much suspicion. It does not 
appear that his favourite pursuit supported the 
antiquarian, or, more properly, the chronicler; 
for nifl trade is said to nave been that of a 
tailor. In 1549 he dwelt near the pump in 
Aldgate. Stowe’s own account of his labours 
were, that they cost him many a weary winter 
night’s study, many a hard-earned penny and 
pound, and many a weary mile’s travel. His 
largest work, however, was never published, 
nor is it known what became of it. The poor 
historian’s lot in age was, s&d to relate, the ex¬ 
tremity of poverty, aggravated by sickness and 
bodily infirmity. It was now tnat the Crown 
granted Stowe relief of an extraordinary charac¬ 
ter. A royal letter authorized him to collect 
alms in certain districts of the kingdom, recom¬ 
mending his case to the consideration of the 
charitable. Such are the details of Stbwe to he 
gathered from the ample pages of Strype. His 
monument still exists, or aid some years ago, 
in his parish church of St. Andrew’s Under¬ 
shaft, bearing the good scholar’s effigy and a 
shot I Latin inscription. It was erected by 
Elizabeth, his wife. To Stowe succeeded, as 
chroniclers, Strype, M unday, and Dr. William 
Stukely, which ends the list of the antiquarian 
writers of any celebrity. 

Time has wrought strange changes in the 
Sfnithfield which all middle-aged persons re¬ 
member so well; and ere long we may look for 
a busy retail market on its site, buying our beef 
and mutton where formerly sheep bleated and 
fat oxen lowed; bat one memorable memento 
will still stand, whose walls were in Smithfield 
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while its martyrs burned on the blazing faggots, 
and whose modern building is still dedicated to 
charity, and nobler charity than when the 
monks dispensed their dole of almsgiving from 
the gates of the ancient Bartholomew. 

The Priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smith- 
field, was an edifice of space and magnificence 
which the present appearance of the hospital 
little inclines us to credit. There was a church 
which extended its spacious transepts on either 
side, surrounded by delightful gardens, en¬ 
closing stately halls and far-extending cloisters. 
Yet even Southfield, prior to the erection of St. 
Bartholomew’s, was but a marsh damp and 
fenny, containing only a solitary spot of dry 
ground, on which was erected—a gallows! 
Rahere, the founder, had his work to clear such 
ground for his holy building, which he had 
vowed to erect to the Lord in the extremity of 
an illness which brought him nigh to death. 
Rahere in his youth had been an underling of 
the cour t of Henry I., and, having led a disso¬ 
lute life, was brought to repentance and virtue. 
According to Rahere, St. Bartholomew himself 
visited him in a dream, and himself pointed out 
Smithfield as the chosen locality for Rahere’s 
religious house, which the Saint desired to have 
dedicated to himself, promising to supervise 
the work and provide all necessaries. Spite of 
many difficulties, the church was founded in 
March, 1113, and Rahere was nominated Prior 
of the same. Associated with him was a holy 
man of the name of Alfien, founder of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, and such miracles were 
performed by these saintly men that St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s speedily became a place of renown. 
After a prelatial service of twenty-two years and 
six months, St. Bartholomew’s founder died, 
leaving his flock of thirteen canons little land 
and few rents. Nevertheless they appear to 
have managed pretty well. In 1410 the Priory 
was rebuilt, possessing within itself every pos¬ 
sible comfort and convenience for the solace of 
its inmates. The establishment of the monas¬ 
tery and the fair granted by Henry II. caused a 
considerable population to spring up around 
the vicinity. The fair was to continue three 
day8. The elders of this generation can re¬ 
member still Bartholomew’s Fair, which had 
grown into such a gathering of disorderly cha¬ 
racters that it was wisely put down a score of 
years ago. The fortunes of the Priory were 
various enough after the death of its founder, 
but the brethren contrived to amass landed pro¬ 
perty, Canonbury Tower being amongst its pos¬ 
sessions. The present church, which was the 
choir of the more ancient structure, stands 
some distance backwards from Smithfield. The 
exterior, as we pass through a gateway remark¬ 
able for its mouldings, consists of a brick tower, 
erected in 1628, and by its side the end of the 
church, from which the nave has been cut away, 
a wall and large window having been erected 
to terminate the structure at this point. The 
apartments of an adjoining public-house have 
rooms with arched ceilings, and a cornice with 
a shield extending through two or three of 


them, thus proving that they are portions of 
the old monastery. Some of the arches of the 
eastern cloister led some years back into a 
smith’s shop. In 1842 the great refectory was 
a tobacco manufactory: it originally formed 
one noble apartment of about forty feet high, 
thirty broad, and a hundred and twenty long. 
Extending right and left under this refectory is 
the crypt. Scarcely a more favourable speci¬ 
men of those mysterious pieces of architecture 
called crypts could be found than that of the 
once famous Priory of St. Bartholomew. A 
door at its extremity is said to lead to a sub¬ 
terranean communication with Canonbury at 
Islington. There is also, on a line with the 
church, the Prior’s house, where may still be 
traced the monks’ dormitory and the infirmary. 
In the north-eastern part of the church is the 
monument of Prior Rahere, consisting of a 
highly-wrought stone-work screen, enclosing a 
tomb with the founder’s effigy at full length. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century 
a pestilence broke out in the heart of China, 
which, sweeping across the deserts of Cobi and 
the plains of Tartary, found its way through 
the Levant, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Germany, and 
France, to England, sweeping away in its pro¬ 
gress whole populations. It reached London 
m November, 1348. The ordinary church¬ 
yards being soon filled, it became necessary to 
find places for a more wholesale kind of burial; 
and Ralph Stratford having purchased the site 
of the present Charter House, consecrated, en¬ 
closed, and built a church on it, which place 
Stowe says in his time was known as Pardon 
Churchyard, and which was used wherein to 
bury suicides and malefactors executed for felo¬ 
nies ; but this space having been found insuffi¬ 
cient to bury the plague-stricken. Sir Walter 
Manny, a foreigner, who came over to England 
in the train of Philippa of Hainault, on that 
Princess’s marriage with Edward III. The 
young warrior remained some time in England, 
and after many adventures and warlike achieve¬ 
ments, told by Froissart, he in 1371 founded a 
house of twenty-four Carthusian monks, a 
branch of the Benedictines, of an order origi¬ 
nally established at Chartreux, in Grenoble, 
whence all orders of these houses were called 
Chartreux Houses, corrupted in our language 
into Charter Houses. Sir Walter’s charter is 
still preserved in the evidence room of that esta¬ 
blishment, which a lately deceased great writer 
of our own time delighted to term Grey Friars. 
The monks of the Charter House were the first 
to oppose Henry VIII. when they were com¬ 
manded to take the oaths of supremacy. The 
Prior John Houghton being sent to the 
Tower, at first submitted; but afterwards 
perished, with others, for his faith, one 
of the quarters of Houghton’s body being 
set over nis own monastery, the history of 
which his death concludes. In 1542 the site 
was granted by Henry to John Brydges, yeo¬ 
man, and Thomas Hall, and three years after¬ 
wards to Sir Edward North, an eminent law*** 
and statesman, Hall and Brydges receiving an 
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annuity of ten pounds per annum for surren- lions of the Charter-house. The hall is of the 
dering the estate. The old monastery was now reign of Henry the Eighth. The chapel is a 
altered so as to fit it for a noble residence, very heterogeneous affair. In a dark corner is 
Here it was that Elizabeth was brought within Sutton’s monument, with his effigy painted in 
two days after her accession, staying some time; imitation of life, and near it is a tablet to the 
and, again, after she had dismissed its owner memory of Dr. John Papusch, who was, in his 
from the Privy Council, she spent four days at time, organist here. The organ-gallery is 
the Charter House. In 1565 the second Lord covered with helmets, armour, flags, drums. 
North sold it to the Duke of Norfolk for two guns, masks, cherubim, coats-of-arms, heads, 
thousand five hundred pounds, who resided harps, guitars, and composite capitals without 
there and rebuilt a considerable portion of it. shafts. This brilliant idea emanated from some 
Norfolk at this time was meditating a marriage genius in the reign of our renowned British 
with Mary Queen of Scots, and her restoration Solomon. The governors’ room has portraits 
to her kingdom, a scheme which brought him of Charles II., Archbishop Sheldon, the Earl of 
to the Tower in 1569; but a year after, the Craven, the Queen of Bohemia’s lover, and, 
plague being rife, he was permitted to retire to omitting many others, the portrait of Sutton 
the Charter House, where he renewed his treason- himself. 

oos correspondence with Mary. His conviction The old court-room, however, is the most in- 
was brought about by the discovery of the key to teresting of all the Charter-house sights. It 
the cipher of his letters under the roofing tiles was restored in 1842. Its walls are hung with 
of the Charter House. Not till three warrants faded tapestry, and here every 12th of December 
had been issued and recalled could Elizabeth the anniversary of the foundation is held. Two 
make up her mind to execute a noble who, be- years ago it was the last festive occasion in this 
sides being her kinsman, had been her friend world at which William Makepeace Thackeray 
for so many years. The Charter House fell to was present. And it is in reference to our 
Lord Thomas Howard, who for his father’s great modern Fielding, that for this and the 
sufferings was much caressed by James I., who, rising generation the Charter-house will hold its 
directly on his entry to London visited Lord deepest interest. Here he lived a boy, who no 
Howard at the Charter House, keeping his doubt gleaned with avidity all the old legends 
Court there four days, and creating his host of the place. Here he loved as a man to revisit 
Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain of his the scene of his boyish days, and to “ tip” the 
Household, Lord Treasurer of England, and youngsters with sovereigns as in his own time 
Knight of the Garter. he had been " tipped” by visitors. Images of 

Id 1611 Sir Thomas Sutton, a rich London Clive Newcome, of the immortal old Colonel, 
merchant, who had formerly been in the employ the brave, good man who ended his life a 
of the Duke of Norfolk, purchased the Charter- brother of grey friars, will intrude among the 
house of Lord Suffolk for thirteen thousand realities of the Charter-house, and to this last 
pounds. The infirmities of age at this time enduring creation our sympathy and our tears 
were fast seizing on this munificent benefactor, will be given, proof of tne exquisite genius of 
and he accordingly hastened to secure the gift of that man who, amongst all the historical asso- 
his hospital, called by Fuller “The master- ciations of the hospital, has bequeathed the 
piece of English Protestant charity.” He died memories of himself and his fictions as the 
in 1611, aged seventy-nine years. In 1616 his moBt interesting connected with the ancient 
remains were removed to the Charter-house, place. 

where they finally repose beneath a magnificent Among those curious, narrow lanes which 
tomb, the work of Stone and Jansen. Scarcely extend from the Strand down to the Thames is 
had he been laid in his first grave, before Simon one called Strand-lane. It is a place probably 
Baxter, his nephew and heir-at-law, who had that few persons, except the inhabitants of the 
been chief mourner at the funeral, laid claim to locality, are at all familiar with; but some few 
all the property settled on the hospital; attempt- years ago an announcement might be read in 
iog even to gain possession of the Charter- front of No. 5, in that lane—“ The Old Roman 
bouse. He was unsuccessful in that endeavour. Spring Bath, enquire at No. 5;” and desiring to 
as he was in his subsequent law-suit, for the be shown this piece of antiquity, we were con- 
verdict was given in favour of the hospital; but ducted into a lofty, vaulted passage, on the left 
rumour hints that the result was covertly con- of which a door led into a vaulted chamber 
nected with a gift from the governors to King about twenty feet in length and height, and in 
James of ten thousand pounds. Of these breadth about nine feet. In the massive wall 
governors there are sixteen in number, includ- between the chamber and the passage, was a 
ing the master. The pensioners are eighty in recess containing the bath itself; about thirteen 
number; the scholars forty-four: the latter are feet long, six broad, and four feet six inches 
>ent to the University or apprenticed. One deep. The spring we were told is connected 
instance of the latter is curious. Henry with the neighbouring well, which gives name 
Siddons was apprenticed by the Charter-house to Holywell-street. The water, clear, sparkling, 
to his uncle, Mr. J. P. Kemble, “ to learn the and as delightful to the taste as refreshing 
histrionic art and mystery.” to the eye, displayed the sides and bottom 

The hall, the chapel, the school-room, the of the bath. From the character of the 
cvideace-rooro, and the old court room, are the bricks, stucco, and rnbble which constructed 
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the walls and basin itself, there is little doubt 
of the impress of Roman hands, resembling as 
it did the baths at Wroxeter, whose authenticity 
no one questions. Little, however, could be 
ascertained of the history of this bath, save that 
the property can be traced back to the possession 
of a verv ancient family, the D* Anvers, of 
Leicestershire, whose mansion stood on the 
spot, and that this ancient Roman memorial 
had been closed up for some time and then re¬ 
discovered. It is no doubt still existing, and 
would amply repay the curiosity of those whose 
time and inclination lead them to explore it. 

The beautiful chapel of the Savoy, so recently 
burnt down, but restored by the Queen's com¬ 
mand, marks, our readers need scarcely be told, 
the ancient site of the Savoy Palace, founded in 
1245 by Peter De Savoy, uncle to Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry III. It is remarkable as 
having been the residence appointed to King 
John of France after he had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Poicters by our Black Prince. 
It was in 1357 that the Royal captive was 
installed in his magnificent prison, and not till 
1360 was he released. The King of France 
showed as delicate a sense of honour as his noble 
captor, for the terms of his ransom being unable 
to be settled, and his son also a prisoner, having 
broken his parole, John returned to London 
and took tip' his final residence at the Savoy, 
where he died in 1364. In 1381 Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection broke out; and the rebels, setting 
fire to the 1 palace, thiew into the flames, by 
mistake, certain barrels, which, containing gun¬ 
powder, blew-up the hall and nearly destroyed 
the destroyers themselves. Two-and-thirty of 
them, being in a cellar drunken with sweet 
wines, were unable to escape and died a terrible 
and lingering death, walled in by the ruins. 
For a century-and-a-quarter the Savoy remained 
a heap of ruins, till Henry III. began to erect 
a hospital on the spot, which was not completed 
till tne eighth year of Henry VIII. In 
Edward VL’s reign the hospital, which had 
come to vile uses, was suppressed; but on the 
accession of Mary it was re-established. But 
the administration of the hospital revenues be¬ 
came so corrupt that in Anne’s time the estab¬ 
lishment, by order of its commissioners, was 
dissolved, and it merged to the crown. The 
fortunes of the building were various enough 
after this. In the time of Charles II. it was 
used as an hospital for sailors and soldiers, and 
subsequently as a garrison. Early in the com¬ 
mencement of the last century the Savoy was in 
ruins, and when Waterloo-bndge was erected all 
remains of the palace were swept away, with the 
exception of the ancient chapel, the destruction 
of which lately can never be sufficiently re¬ 
gretted by the lover of antiquities. 

Are there any of our readers (passing from the 
antique to modern places of interest) who will 
own to remembering old Exeter’Change ? Forty 
years ago this curious excrescence of a building 
obstructed the Strand, having its menagerie, 
which at last had the singular spectacle of a 
mad elephant to exhibit. Poor Chuny, become 


the terror of his keepers—for bad the crtalure 
broken loose what power could have controlled 
his destructiveness ?—was shot with great dif¬ 
ficulty, and his skeleton was exhibited in the 
6cene of his exhibitional triumphs. The 
’Change itself was of some antiquity, and was 
said to have been built by Dr. Barbon in the 
reign of William and Mary; it was removed in 
1830 for the present handsome hall, which was 
opened in 1831. 

On the site of the present Beaufort-buildings 
was Worcester House, the residence of Chan¬ 
cellor Clarendon when he married his 
daughter Anne Hyde to the Duke of York. 
To this place the nobility and gentry flocked to 
pay their respects to the new Duchess, destined 
to be the mother of queens but not a oaeen 
herself. A more interesting resident of Beau¬ 
fort-buildings was Fielding, of whom the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine, for 1786, tells us that some 
parochial taxes for his house, having remained 
unpaid, the collector told the great writer he 
could give no longer time. On this Fielding 
went to Jacob Jonson, the bookseller, and 
obtained from him ten or twelve guineas in 
advance for a work he hnd in hand; but as he 
returned, the tender-hearted genius meeting an 
old college chum, who like himself laboured 
under impecuniosity, gave him all the money he 
had just received. When Fielding returned 
home he was told the collector had called twice 
for the money. “ Friendship,’’ quoth Fielding, 
“ has called for the money and had it; let the 
collector call again.” A second application to 
his bookseller relieved the great novelist from 
the consequences of his thoughtless generosity. 

That part of the Strand known now as the 
Adelphi, was formerly occupied by the building 
and gardens of Durham House, built in the 
reign of Edward I.; and in the reign of 
Edward VI. the Royal Mint was established 
here, under the direction of the Lord Admiral 
Seymour. After bis execution Durham House 
passed into the possession of the Duke of 
Northumberland ; and it was here that the 
marriages of Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guild¬ 
ford Dudley, of Lady Catherine Dudlev with 
the sou of the Earl of Huntingdon, and Jane 
Grey’s sister to the son of the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, took place in May, 1553. In June 
following Jane was conducted from Durham 
House to the Tower. Its next eminent in¬ 
habitant was Sir Walter Raleigh; bnt of this, 
though granted by Elizabeth, Raleigh was dis¬ 
possessed by the Bishop of Durham. In the 
reign of James I., Durham House was polled 
down, and the New Exchange built on its site. 
Occupied by milliners and sempstresses, the 
place quickly acquired a notorious reputation as 
a place of rendezvous and resort for dangerous 
characters. Here was to be seen the famous 
“ white milliner,” the Duchess of Ty?c»® e ^ 
who plied a millinery trade in the place. In 
1696 Cecil-street and the adjoining streets were 
erected. At the corner of the present Villiers- 
street the great Lord Bacon first saw the light 

This locality rapidly brings us to North*®* 
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bcrland House, the last remaining representative 
of the old palatial character of the Strand. It 
stands on the site of a hospital,, or chapel of 
St. Mary, founded in the reign of Henry III. 
by William, Earl of Pembroke. This religious 
bouse, suppressed by Henry V., was restored by 
the fourth Edward, and finally dissolved at the 
Reformation. At the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century the site passed into the pos¬ 
session of Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 
son of the poet Surrey. He erected on it a 
splendid mansion, and died here in 1614. 
Descending to the Earl of Suffolk, the name 
was changed from Northampton to Suffolk 
House; and on the marriage of the daughter of 
the second Earl of Suffolk with Algernon Percy, 
tenth Earl of Northumberland, in 164*2, it was 
called Northumberland House. Jansen is said 
to have been the architect, but the front was 
designed by Christmas, the rebuifder of Alders- 
gate. This princely mansion at this day is rich 
in works of art. In the dining-room is Titians’ 
picture of “ The Comaro Family,” one of his 
masterpieces, besides other gems of the great 
masters. In the gallery are copies of some of 
the great pictures of Raphael — “ Annibal 
Carracci” and “ Guido Reni.” It was within 
the walls of Northumberland House that in 
1660 the nobility and gentry met to concert 
measures for the restoration of Charles; and 


here it'was that'Oliver Goldsmith/ waiting on 
the Earl of Northumberland by his lordship’s 
own request, mistook the Earl’s gentleman for 
that nobleman himself, and delivered to the 
menial’s tickled ears a carefully-prepared and 
laudatory address. Imagine our beloved Noll’s 
intense mortification when he discovered his 
error! It was so great that in fact he rushed 
from the house, giving up his hope* of reward 
and patronage. Here still the lion stands erect, 
the badge of the great house of Percy.. Will 
the day ever oome, when, like the rest of the 
famous memories of the Strand, it shall, become 
a thing of the past, for passers-by to wonder at? 
Even as these words are written, already is the 
lion of Northumberland House threatened with 
extinction; but the present.head of the noble 
line is stated to be determined to show fight to 
the great authorities who have so ruthlessly 
knocked about the London of our youthful 
associations. Those who only “ stand and 
wail” will regard with curious eyes the issue of 
this struggle of ancient nobility with official 
power, ana most of us will regret the removal 
of the noble beast who has long regarded with 
triumphant, yet it may be with semi-contemp¬ 
tuous, gaze those efforts of art abounding 
beneath, or on a level with his lofty eminence, 
viz.. Nelson’s Pillar, the fountains, and the 
National Gallery. 


CONCERNING BAZAARS. 


I wonder who “ got up” the first bazaar ? 
“The world knows nothing of its greatest men” 
we are told, but if the inventor of bazaars can 
lay claim to greatness on account of having in¬ 
vented bazaars, I think it is just as well for him, 
or her, thVt the world knows nothing of them. 
The temptation of those who have suffered 
cither as buyers or as sellers to curse their 
memories would be terrible in the extreme; in 
fact, awful as might be the consequences of in¬ 
dulging in a fierce string of invective, I do not 
think that the temptation so to indulge could 
he resisted; and then consider, not only the 
quality, but the quantity of vituperation, for who 
has not at least once during their life-time suf¬ 
fered from bazaars ? 

There is a society, let us say, for preventing 
the Fee-lo*gee Islanders from piercing their 
Boses and wearing rings therein: all the ways of 
collecting money from said society have been 
“played out” as the Yankees say, and if some¬ 
thing is not done the society will be “ played. 
out” too, and noses will be pierced and rings 
*ohi without let or hindrance in Fec-lo-gee! 


The “ Meetiogs in Aid” talk to empty benches, 
and the plates at the door have only a few cop¬ 
pers upon them, the collecting cards show a nil 
return, the clergymen will not lend their pulpits, 
and at last some one as desperately energetic 
upon the subject of the Fee-lo-gee Islanders* 
noses as Mr. Jfellyby was upon the subject of 
Borrioboola-gha, proposes the getting up of a 
bazaar! 

How easy it is to write those words, with 
what volubility they slide from our tongues; but 
oh the difficulty, practically and actually, to 
“get up” a bazaar! Have any of you expe¬ 
rienced it ? Have you been surfeited with dolls, 
smothered with mats, plagued with pen-wipers, 
hung over with anti-macassars, and found your 
life a burden to you with pincushions ? Have 
you ever known the torment of not only having 
to collect these things among yonr friends, but 
of having to make them up yourself ? Every 
table in your drawing-room is strewn over with 
bits of cloth, shreds of silk, ends of ribboo, 
strings of beads, pieces of braid, and squares of 
cardboard ! These are a small portion of the 
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raw material waiting to be made use of; but 
besides these there are on other tables, and on 
chairs, on the top of the piano, on the chimney- 
piece, everywhere and anywhere, undressed 
dolls of all sizes and shapes—from the large 
wax with the flaxen curls and the terribly vacant 
blue eyes, to the doll of wood with the stiff 
joints, and the hair and the boots put on with a 
paint-brush! 

Then in the drawers, or upon the shelves of 
your wardrobe, there will surely be stored 
articles contributed by friends, and of course 
ready for the bazaar. A twin-sister of the blue¬ 
eyed flaxen-haired doll, which you have to dress, 
is here, brilliant in white muslin over pink 
calico, with a gipsy hat and a scarlet opera 
cloak—congruity is seldom remembered in 
doll’s attire. TTien there is the nun-doll, and 
the Normandy peasant doll, and the Newhaven 
fishwife, and the bny-a-broom girl, and Red- 
riding-hood, and a bride and a bridesmaid, and 
an old grand-dame. The gentlemen dolls are 
comparatively scarce, but we have the negro- 
minstrel, black of course, and with hair like a 
piece of black Astracan fur; and we have a sailor, 
a collegian, a soldier and a policeman, and that 
is, I think, the sum-total of our “ Mr. Dolls,” 
to quote Eugene Wrayburn, in Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

And then the pen-wipers 1 There is the 
cocked-hat shape and the flat-bottom boat, and 
the set of mellon-shaped leaves worked with 
beads, and the other set of leaves, with a thing 
stretched upon them intended to represent a 
dog—it is like no dog that I ever saw—and 
dozens of others all equally ingenious and 
useless. 

The pincushion family is even more numerous: 
they begin with the ambitious “ Box”—that 
which once held fragrant “ Havannahs” is now 
trimmed with lace and ribbon—and the round 
affair, with the little glass in the centre for flowers, 
and go down to the smallest thing which can be 
made and stuffed. We have the Wellington boot 
and the Blucher boot, and the high-heeled 
slipper! we have the church-steeple, the belfry- 
bell, and the kitchen-bellows 1 we have balls, 
hoops, and croquet mallets—these last are quite 
a new invention; we have pincushions for the 
workbox, for the pocket, and the belt; we have 
pincushions into which it is impossible to put 
ins, and pincushions from which it is impossi- 
le to take pins out 1 We have hard pincushions 
and soft pincushions, and pincushions which are 
neither nard nor soft—in short, pincushions 
enough to set you mad, and to make you wish 
that there were no such things as pins in the 
world! 

And then the mats. Of all the rubbish which 
a bazaar collects together defend me from the 
mats! Mats of worsted-work and mats of 
beads, mats of crochet and of knitting, mats of 
shaded wool crimped to represent moss, and 
mats of shaded paper crimped to represent 
leaves I Mats of every size, shape, and colour; 
mate for the tea-kettle and the tea-urn, the 


lamps, and the jugs 1 Mate made of steel rings 
and-—yes I have seen them—mats made of 
shirt buttons! When I add to these the hand¬ 
some pieces of worsted and patchwork (which 
rarely sell), cushions, slippers, tea-pot “ cosys,” 
fender-stools, foot-stools, chain, borders for 
table-covers, borders for chimneypieces, banner- 
screens and hand-screens, sachets, what-nots, 
carriage-bags, travelling-bags, bags for nothing 
at all—when I enumerate the u anti-macassars” 
—why not call them “anti-trotter-oil pomades?” 
—in knitting, netting, tatting, and crochet, in 
braiding and appliyuer, in everything that is 
possible and impossible—when I try to give even 
a faint idea of the assortment of children’s 
clothes, and of the hundred and one knick- 
knacks for which I could not find either a 
name or a use, you will have some idea, if you 
have no personal experience, of the “ matter” 
which accumulates when a “ bazaar” is about to 
be got up 1 

But far be it for me to say that a bazaar is all 
work and no play; on the contrary, it is gene¬ 
rally considered “ delightful” and “ great fun,” 
except perhaps by “ papa,” who never can find 
a chair to sit upon while the bazaar mania lasts ; 
and also by “ mamma,” who, after the first few 
days, begins to think that the “girls” are 
wasting their time, and that the bazaar gives 
Mr. Verdant Green, the curate, too many oppor¬ 
tunities for “ dropping in.” 

But “ girls,” as a role, like fancy work, they 
have a positive genius for slippers, and are in 
their element among mats; besides, won’t it be 
nice to appear in pretty new muslins and be¬ 
coming hats on the day of the bazaar; and 
“ won’t it be fun to act shop-maids 1” Such a 
good excuse for a little “ innocent flirtation.” 
Oh, yes; the young ladies are all sympathy for 
the benighted Fee-lo-gees, who pierce their 
noses! 

But the really hard work begins when it is 
announced that enough of dolls have been 
dressed, pincushions stuffed, and rubbish 
generally collected ; then the day for the sale 
has to be fixed, placards have to be drawn out, 
rinted, pasted, and posted! the room has to 
e swept and garnished, the tables have to be 
set and ornamented, and the wares have to be 
spread out! How joyfully the young ladies 
assemble the day before the bazaar to do the 
work of decoration, and how fagged they are 
before evening, how weary of the sight of pink 
and blue glazed calico of laurel branches and 
paper flowers, of hammers and of nails! But 
there are not—more is the pity—any fairy wands 
now-a-days, and if we don’t like looking at 
bare walls while we are dining or dancing m 
public, or while we are selling dolls for charity, 
we must just buy the hammers and the nails, 
the glazed calico and the paper flowers, and set 
to work to make the bare walls look smart* 
Indeed, a great deal of what I may collectively 
call “ hammering and nailing” goes on in the 
world before we can dine or dance, or gej 
married, or even see our friends in a quiet w»f»* 
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yes, and even when the child is born, and the 
man dies, we have the frosted christening cake, 
and the plumes upon the hearse. 

Bat the decorations are finished at last, and 
the tables are arranged, and how difficult it was 
to arrange them in the most effective manner, 
and so to dispose the dolls, the pinoushions, 
the pen-wipers, and all kinds of rubbish so as 
to prevent Mrs. Smith from fancying that her 
contribution was not thought so much of as the 
contribution of Mrs. James. The sale begins 
at one o’clock, and by half-past twelve the fair 
shopwomen, in the new muslins and the be¬ 
coming hats, are in their places, with little 
c&shboxes beside them, and little piles of small 
silver for change, and a little pencil to jot down 
accounts. 

There is a great deal of variety about these 
amateur shopwomen : there is the timid seller, 
who either sits down behind her counter, or 
else shields herself behind a screen of anti¬ 
macassars, or pinafores, which she has ingeni¬ 
ously suspended for the purposes of fence; she 
is always changing the position of her wares, 
and hoping that they look well from the outside; 
after everything she sells she counts her money, 
and she is the only one from whom, on the first 
day of the sale, any article can be got a bar¬ 
gain. She never asks any one to buy anything, 
but when people come up to her stall she gently 
puts some little thing that she fancies they may 
be looking for, more prominently in view. It 
is to her that children who have small sums, 
varying from one penny to sir, to invest in 
behalf of the Fee-lo-gee’s noses, invariably 
resort; she is almost certain to cheat herself 
rather than disappoint the eager little buyers, 
and to give a shilling doll for sixpence; indeed 
I think it may be said that the timid seller does 
uot make much. 

Then there is the worrying seller: she is 
generally a “ fast” young lady, and she keeps 
shop as though she had served her time to a 
“fancy business.” Her wares are arranged to 
the best advantage, she knows where everything 
is, and if she have not exactly what you ask for, 
she will give you something far nicer and pret¬ 
tier, she Bays, in every way; she is never at a 
loss for anything, from a sharp answer to a 
penny top; it is very hard to escape from her 
without buying: you feel that you are being 
taken in, but you nave no power to resist; she 
tells you that the artde you are looking at is 
really “ridiculously, shamefully cheap 1” that 
you never saw so pretty a (t cosy,” so " lovely a 
fender-stool,” or such a “love” of a smoking- 
cap’; and then, if you are a gentleman, you 
probably buy the three articles, although per¬ 
haps, strictly speaking, you have no tea-pot for 
the “cosy,” no fender for the stool, and no 
head for the cap, for you don’t smoke! and 
having paid for them‘you are about to “ move 
on,” trying to feel that you have not thrown 
away your money, when the worrying seller 
again attacks you to take a ticket for a raffle— 
“ A splendid cushion, worked in heads, for 
sixpence 1 fancy that cushion for sixpence l” 


Well, you think it would be cheap at the money, 
and although you never won anything at a raffle 
in your life, you give your sixpence, and you 
are allowed to escape for the present. 

Then there is the quiet, lady-like seller, 
about whose table I think the ste&diest trade is 
carried on; she does not force you to buy 
whether you like it or not, neither will she 
allow people who really want to buy to pass on 
to other tables, as the timid seller would do. 
She is generally a pretty girl too, and of course 
the gentlemen crowd about her, and the gentle¬ 
men attract the ladies, and so the world goes 
round! 

Then there is the seller great at expedients 
by which to get off the large unsaleable articles, 
and the small rubbishy articles, and from whom, 
especially on the second day, you can get the 
most wonderful and unexpected bargains. For 
the large articles, such as worked chair-covers, 
cushions, banner-screens, &c., &c., she gets up 
raffles, she charters unwary young gentlemen, 
and giving them the articles to be raffled 
for, and a piece of paper and a pencil, she sends 
them about through the room to collect names 
and shillings. Then, with the smaller things, 
actual rubbish, which no one in their senses 
would buy, she makes up a raffle in which there 
are no blanks! The name of the particular 
chiffon is written on a slip of paper, the slips 
are put into a “wheel of fortune,” you give 
your sixpence and draw your slip, and get your 
doll, your pincushion, your pen-wiper, or your 
mat I 

There is always a great deal of excitement 
round this seller’s table; she is so full of fun, 
and tells you so pleasantly, if you lose in one of 
the large raffles, “ to try again, and you will 
have better luck!” that you do try again, and 
if, as is very prohable, you have not better 
luck, she will perhaps console you by telling 
yon that “ everyone can’t win.” 

And among the buyers there is quite as much 
variety as among the sellers. I have often 
thought that if, of the people who go to an 
exhibition—say of pictures—those who go to 
see and to be seen, those who go to meet their 
friends, those who go because everyone goes, 
those who go because they may as well kill time 
by staring at pictures as kill it by not staring at 
them, were all turned out, the people who go to 
see the pictures from the pure and simple love 
of art, would be few indeed. And so with 
bazaars—of those who go for amusement, from 
curiosity, and from idleness were all turned out; 
those who go to buy, and especially those who 
buy for the sake of charity, would be a decided 
minority. 

But among the actual buyers at a bazaar 
there is, as I have said, a great variety. There 
is the gentleman who declares that he intends to 
lay out exactly half-a-crown, and who lays out 
five pounds before an hour; there is the hard-to- 
be-pleased buyer, who is also determined to lay 
out a certain sum, who is equally determined 
not to be imposed upon, and not to be inveigled 
into putting in for a raffle, this buyer (generally 
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a rich old maid) turns a deaf ear to the worrying 
seller, while she coolly examines almost every 
article upon the table, and probably ends by 
walking off to another stall without having 
opened he* purse; she finally expends hrr 
money upon Ciseful frocks and pinafores for her 
little nephews and nieces at home. 

Then there is the reckless buyer*—by far the 
more numerous class—who buys the most absurd 
and utterly nseless things, and who, moreover, 
carries them about for the rest of the day, and 
finds them dreadfully in the way. And tnere is 
the buyer who is watching and waiting for 
bargains, and always asking “What is the 
lowest you will take for this ?” These buyers 
disarrange the table sadly and take up the dif¬ 
ferent articles and pinch them and pull them 
and squeeze them in a most tormenting way; 
they open everything in the shape of a box, and 
generally smell them too; they examine into the 
mysteries of the doll's attire in a very imperti¬ 
nent, I might almost say indelicate, manner; 
they turn the “cosies” inside out, and count 
the needles in the needle-books; but the way in 
which they maltreat the mats is really shocking. 
Indeed mats generally at a bazaar have a bad 
time of it, there is no respect for them, dolls sit 
upon them, and they are flattened out of all 
shape by cushions. 

I think the grand mistake of all in connexion 
with bazaars is in making them to last two days; 
when the second day comes the sellers are tired, 
the wares are tossed, and the whole affair is as 
flat as stale champagne. Of course there are 
exceptions, and I have myself been at .bazaars 
which were better the second day than the 
first. 

Finally, it has always beenaperplexingquestion 
to me to know what becomes of the things which 
are not sold at bazaars! Do the dolls emigrate? 
do the pincushions and the pen-wipers and the 
mats melt ? or is there a “ Hades” for fancy 
work—a “ Happy hunting ground” for Chiffons , 
into which they vanish and are heard of no 
more ? Or are they returned to their original 
owners, or makers rather, to be pulled out of 
workboxes, or writing-desks after many years, 
and contemptuously thrown aside with the re¬ 
mark—“ Look at that dreadful old thing which 
I made for the Fee-lo-gee Bazaar!” S. G. 


LILIAN GREY\ 

She heard the bell sound on the deck, and knew 
That now the bitter hour to part was come. 
One long* wild kiss, and then a faintness grew 
l pon her; and the hum 


And ciowds became a dream, where, dim and pale. 
Strange phantom-faces flickered, gaz’d, and pass’d. 
And, shudd’ring, vanish’d, till a shrouding veil 
Darken’d her soul at last. 


And when she woke the ship was far away, 
j Dotted across the misty morning light, 

'Where, glimmering into pearly tracks of grey, 
j It vanish’d out of sight. 

Oh, cruel hour! ob, blinding, cruel dawn ! 

How could it flash a light upon the ship 
That left the heart of Lilian Grey forlorn. 

And blanch’d her very lip ? 

So back she went, back to the lonely hall. 
Weeping until the yellow dawn was dead: 

She watch’d the doleful veil of twilight fall, 

And moon rise overhead. 

And ever as she moved from room to room 
Her foot woke phantom echoes on the floors: 
Alone she paced the echoes and the gloom, 

And ghostly corridors. 

And chiefly there did Lilian strive to find— 

In the lone rooms and in the pictures dim— 
New chains of memory, (hat might clasp her mind 
In golden links to Him. 

Only when summer evenings flushed the hills 
An influence drew her from herself away : 

She follow’d to the woodland and the rills, 

And wept to dying day. 

And there, beneath the quiet eventide. 

She heard old voices on the scented air, 

Old souuds that softly into music died. 

And kucw that lie was there— 

There, underneath the orange-breadth of sky, 

That flung a glory from the flaming west— 
There, in the winds that breath’d in fragrance by. 
And waters hushed to rest. 

But when the colours faded, and the sun 
Was dreaming downward, and the desolate wind 
Swayed to and fro, and with a mournful mon 
Wrought sadness on the mind, 

She left the rocking shadows of the wood. 

And from the hall and hollow gloom, again , 
And lonely sounds that chilled her solitude. 

Would watch the red moon wane. 


But as the years, slow-wing’d with sorrow, swept 
Over her life, and never tidings came, 

From Him, a sense of wrong upon her crept— 
No more she breath’d his name*— 

No more his face upon her fancy rose; 

And only when tne wizard-hand of night 
Had flung a spell of sleep upon her woes, 

He glimmer’d in her sight. 

She never saw him in the drowsy glen, 

Nor where the scarlet shrines of sunset lay; 
But other voices—not of mortal men— 

She heard at fall of day. 
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And all the trees that branch'd the sky around. 

The silver flash of water softly curl'd, 

Seem’d to her tender with a fairy sound. 

Ton’d to a spirit-world. 

Bot pale and paler faded Lilian’s check. 

And deeper grew the lustre of her eye, 

As in her room through many a dreary week 
She let the day's dream by. 

Till once again she wandered, as of old, 

To the red wood, and saw the sun go down, 

Rob’d in a magic panoply of gold, 

Crown'd with a golden crown. 

Through the crisp Auiumn-lcavcs the shafts of fire 
Scatter’d in prism-light upon her eyes; 

And there she heard among them nigh and nighcr 
The spirit-sounds arise. 

Softly they melted in the drowsy air, 

Or into cadence through the shadows swept, 

( harming the heavy Bcents to linger there. 

On Lilian, till she slept. 

Then fainter grew the notes the spirits sung; 

The sou drew down his broad rim out of sight; 

And, as he fell, a parting ray he flung. 

That kiss’d her face to light. 

The spirits ceased : a moaning gather’d load, 

And shook the leaves above her as she lay ; 

And the sad moon fell in a silver shroud 
That night on Lilian Grey ! 


MY LOST SAILOR. 

BY ELIZABETH TOWNBBIDGE. 

There was moonlight on the water— 
How fair it looked, and still! 

For o’er it fancy wandered, 

"With ever wayward will. 

Across its heaving bosom. 

Led on by hope so sweet, 

A good ship sailing homeward 
To welcome and to greet. 


I did not dream of danger. 

No safe should come that ship— 
I did not think of falsehood. 

No truth was on that lip 
As he answered, when I whispered 
Of altered glance and brow, 

“ You know I loved you always, 
But never more than now !’* 


My true love and my brave love, 
My husband, and my all 
That life of joy held for me. 
Why do I thus recal 


That last, last happy twilight 
I sat beside the shore, 

With my heart gone forth to meet him, 

I ne’er should look on more ? 

Oh! if but for one moment 
I could behold his face 
Once ere that ship reel’d downwards, 

Again his neck embrace— 

But once, oh! but once only 
Feel his lips laid on mine, 

Wlint docs earth hold of wealth and joy 
I would not so resign ? 

They say he did his duty— 

Did he owe none to me ? 

Did he not know the strong, wild heart. 
That none could rule but he ? 

Did he not bear that heart’s wild cry 
Over the shrieking wind— 

“ Come to me, darling! come to me! 

Need you ouly stay behind ?” 

My darling ! oh, my darling! 

When e’er I hem* your name. 

Under my hot tears flushing 
Need rise no blush of slmmc: 

For, when hungry waves closed round you, 
lieaping the strong ship’s side. 

That those you ruled might sec their homes, 
You, my gallant sailor, died! 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY M. W. HACKELTO.N. 


Gather the white shroud over it; 

Cover it deep with clay; 

Dust of the pure and beautiful, 

Hide in the dust away; 

Silent and cold and motionless, 
Freezing the soul with woe— 
Moke for the dead a sepulchre 
Under the drifted snow. 

Veil the closed eyelids reverently— 
Eyes that have been thy heaven. 
Holy with trust and tenderness, 
live to their light had given. 
Seal the pale lips all silently— 

Lips that have clung to thine, 
Dewy with love’s sweet ecstasy. 
Rich with its glowing wine. 


Gather the white shroud over it. 
Mourn for the glory fled— 
Faith, thou art lost forever! 

Love, thou art cold and dead! 
Silent and cold and motionless, 
Freezing the soul with woe— 
Over the icy sepulchre 
Gathers the drifting snow'. 
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It is a matter of the most sincere congratula¬ 
tion that we have once more returned to the 
mud, slush, and ordinary weather of London; 
and, although, so variable is this climate of ours, 
we may possibly be suffering from severe frost 
at the time these lines appear in print, we are, 
at this present moment, revelling in the genial 
warmth pervading the atmosphere, and are 
actually rejoicing in the muddy state of the 
streets. We are inclined to think that the cold 
weather we had previous to the thaw was rather 
too much of a good thing: it may be all 
very well for those persons who are engaged 
in pursuits requiring violent muscular exer- 
ertion, and who like to be “braced.” For 
our own part we found that the cold weather 
caused us to lose a deal of time in cowering 
over the fire, and contributed not a little towards 
increasing the natural asperity of our temper. 
And, as to being “ braced”—we wish it to be 
distinctly understood we object to be “ braced” 
under any circumstances, especially in a violent 
way. The miseries of the period of the frost 
seem to have culminated on that memorable 
Tuesday, when the “ frozen rain” fell, of which 
we have read so much in the papers lately. 
Your Bohemian was one of the unfortunate 
people who happened to be out on the evening 
in question, and it was only by means of his 
clinging to railings with a pertinacity horribly 
suggestive of inebriety that he was enabled to 
reach his home without a severe fall. Such a 
slippery state of the streets has not been known, 
it is said, within the memory of the “ oldest 
inhabitant” of London. It is quite certain that, 
if the oldest inhabitant had been about the 
streets at the time, he would have scarcely have 
returned sound in wind and limb. 

The falls, on this occasion, were nume¬ 
rous and frequent—we happen to know of a 
certain eminent tragedian who fell on 
his back twice on returning from the 
theatre: the second time he offered a man 
a sovereign to take him home. The man, 
to use the language of Mrs. Brown, “ smiled 
derisive,” and replied, “ No, not if you’ll give 
me fifty” 1 One of our best pantomimists had 
an awkward tumble the same night. Though 
so used to “ butter slides” on the stage, and so 
accustomed to “ taking the slap” on all occa¬ 
sions, he was not proof against the glassy slip¬ 
periness of the roads,, and found the “slap” 
that he had to take when he unexpectedly 
alighted on the pavement to be particularly 
painful and hard. Sad was the lot of people 
who had to go to evening parties on this event¬ 
ful Tuesday, for it was impossible for horses to 
stand; the only method of travelling in any 
way satisfactory seemed to be on skates, ana 
many gentlemen availed themselves of this 
mode of progression. Just fancy a family re- 
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turning in this wise from an evening party, 
paterfamilias, young ladies and all! How ad¬ 
mirably poor John Leech would have drawn 
such a subject! Apropos of skating reminds ns 
of the lamentable accident in Regent’s Park—a 
calamity which seems to be brought about en¬ 
tirely by the obstinacy and foolhardiness of the 
people there assembled, as, according to the 
most reliable authority, we find that the ice was 
in a most dangerous condition, such as to make 
it absolute madness to attempt to venture on it. 
It is a long while since the Londoners have bad 
such a skating season, and they certainly have 
made the best of it whilst the frost lasted. The 
Serpentine and the Round Pond have been 
crowded with people. A select few also affected 
the ornamental water in the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park. It was here that a great many 
ladies disported themselves, and added not a 
little to the gaiety of the scene by their bright 
bizarre costumes and graceful evolutions. A 

{ preat many people patronized the Crystal Pa- 
ace, the ice tnere being in admirable condition. 
Your Bohemian “assisted” at the disastrous fire 
at the last-named popular resort. It was sur¬ 
prising to see the rapidity with which the flames 
consumed the building, especially when there 
really seemed nothing to burn. No doubt the 
great conductors of fire were the floorings in 
the tropical department, which, having been 
exposed to such a constant warmth for so many 
years, were almost reduced to the dryness of 
touchwood at the time the fire occurred. It 
was lamentable to see the way in which the iron 
girders and pillars curled up as if they had been 
made of lead, and the melted glass pouring 
down from the roof. 

I have received The Pen, It decidedlybe- 
longs to the heavy order of literature. With 
regard to my having the idea of its being an old 
title, I have received a note from a friend—who, 
by the way, is an authority on such subjects-* 
in which he states that he has a prospectus of a 
work bearing that title, dated many years ago, 
but which work never even arrived at the glory 
of a first number. A monthly called The Koto* 
has been forwarded to me : it is published at 
Ringwood. The best thing in it is the introduc¬ 
tory lines by Mr. Reade—a gentleman who, hy 
the way, has recently written some admirable 
political letters in tne Sunday Times . }** 
Hawk seems to be, in the main, severely classical. 
Is that the reason that such an ordinary worn 
as nom-de-plume should be translated in a foot¬ 
note ? 

Mr. Henry Southgate has just published 
another of those volumes which bear testimony 
to the extent and variety of his reading, the te¬ 
nacity of his memory, and the unwearied P® 1 ^ 
verance necessary for their pompilation. I°~\ 
present work, which is entitled “ M usings aoou 
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Men” the author treats of ’'Men” in every 
variety and phase of thought, derived princi¬ 
pally from quotations from the poets, with an 
occasional bit of prose from such writers as 
Addison, Bacon, Steele, or Doddridge. After 
leading us through a bright garden of the 
flowers of quotation for more than three hun¬ 
dred pages, the author seems even then con¬ 
scious that he has not exhausted the subject, 
for he concludes with the lines of Thomas 
Mace— 

“Whit shall I say P Or shall I say no more P 
I most go on! I’m brimful], running o’er s 
Bot yet I’ll hold, because I judge ye wise; 

And few words unto such may well suffice.” 

The second volume of the enlarged series of 
the Family Friend is before me. ft contains a 
variety of pleasing contributions from popular 
authors, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Messrs. W. Sawyer, W. Justyne, Walter 
Thornbury, and the Rev. Edward Munro. 
Amongst the announcements of the number for 
the coming year we notice the names of some of 
the best of the well-tried pens of the day— 
such as Artemus Ward, A. Halliday, Tom 
Hood, A. A’Beckett, H. Leigh, C. W. Quin, 
T. Archer, J. W. Robinson—indeed, we should 
say this magazine bids fair to be one of the 
h«t “ Sixpennies ” going. 

Some time ago a charming paper appeared in 
the pages of All the Year Hound , entitled 
“ Cupid and Co.,” in which the author took us 
to a valentine manufactory, and introduced ua 
to the artist and the poet of the establishment, 
and initiated us into all the mysteries of the 
construction of these amatory missives. Un¬ 
doubtedly these manufactories are necessary, 
especially if we take into consideration the num¬ 
ber of valentines passing through the post 
every year : but out of this enormous quantity 
there are very many that never saw the inside of 
such an establishment as that we have alluded 
to* Many girls like to have their valentines direct 
from their lovers, and will brook no interven¬ 
tion of the embossed paper and silver flowers of 
commercial enterprise. To those who are in 
tins fix, and who are hopelessly biting a pen, 
and blundering over the ancient rhymes of 
“love” and “ dove,” or “ heart” and “ dart,” 
«s commend a charming little volume edited by 
Mr. Davidson. It is entitled, “ Heart’sease; a 
Bouquet of Love-Lyrics,” and will be found 
invaluable jast at this period of the year, as it 
contains every variety of valentine-versification 
from grave to gay; from lively to severe.” 

One is getting rather tired of Mr. John 
Bright and his everlastingly publishing long cor¬ 
respondence in the papers. It is a well-known 
fret that the most persistent of practical jokers 


are the worst people to bear a joke practised on 
themselves. By the same rule we find the 
member for Birmingham, who, though a noto¬ 
riously hard-hitter himself, finds himself won- 
drousfy aggrieved when his opponents attempt 
to tar him with his own brush. His last letter 
to Mr. Garth, whatever might have been the 
provocation, was in the worst possible taste. 

Your readers will be sorry to hear that, on 
account of severe indisposition, Mr. Artemus 
Ward has been obliged to close his pleasant 
little room at the Egyptian Hall. It is sincerely 
to be hoped, that in a few weeks’ time he will be 
enabled to resume his lecture, for the public can 
ill afford to lose one of the quaintest and most 
original entertainments ever produced in Lon¬ 
don. 

Mr. Angdll, the able and energetic honorary 
secretary of the “ Arts Club,” having just retired 
from that office, the members of the club are 
about to subscribe to present him with a testi¬ 
monial in acknowledgment of the great service 
he has rendered to the club since its establish¬ 
ment. 

At last two of the lions have been placed on 
tbeir pedestals in Trafalgar Square 1 Who of 
the present generation expected to have lived to 
have seen it l The writers in comic papers will 
be certainly entitled to a pension from Govern¬ 
ment now. What will Punch do? His 
Wiscount is gone; his Landseer lions are 
played out; the Poet Bunn was one too many 
for him: so there is nothing left but Tupper! 

The dispute between the proprietors of the 
rival Belgravias has, to a certain extent, been 
settled; that is, it has been* concluded in the 
most unsatisfactory way. It was decided that 
neither Mr. Maxwell nor Messrs. Hogg had an 
exclusive right to the title, consequently they 
were unable to debar the other from making 
use of it. Each, therefore, had to. pay their 
own costs, and the law remains, as it did before, 
in a most unsatisfactory condition. The whole 
matter of the law of copyright, and especially 
the system of registration at Stationers’ Hall, 
wants thoroughly looking into and reforming; 
this “consummation devoutly to be wished” 
will, it is hoped, be brought about early iu the 
ensuing session. 

And talking of the session reminds us that 
we shall soon be wearied once more, and our 
morning papers will be filled with closely-printed 
columns, giving in detail tbe voluminous ora¬ 
tions of those honourable but blatant members 
who revel in the “ gift of the gab,” and in a few 
days’ time we shall have entered upon the hard- 
work of a session that promises to be fraught 
with as much importance as any we have bad 
for many a year. 

Your Bohemian. 
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OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My Dbar C-, 

What nose-biting weather! and how the 
cold wind enters the numerous bad-fitting doors 
and windows of our Paris houses, and bids de¬ 
fiance to the fires on our low hearths! This, 
indeed, is a real winter, snow in every direction. 
In several localities communications entirely 
suspended, trains half-buried in the snow, ana, 
alas 1 here and there, an unfortunate pedestrian 
frozen to death while endeavouring to escape 
through the silent-falling element that gradually 
gets higher and higher until the white* shroud 
covers its victim. In Paris we have only a thin 
covering, just enough to freeze and crackle 
under our feet, and to send flocks of sparrows 
and robins to beg a few crumbs from our win¬ 
dows. The Skating Club is in high spirits, 
and many a poor novice on skates has already 
been heels upwards on the. ice in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where everything is so well regu¬ 
lated that such an awful accident a9 that in the 
Regent’s Park cannot happen. Our fashion¬ 
ables merely risk a cold bath, if the ice does 
break. 

Monsieur Haussmflnn’s government is good 
sometimes, if we could but appreciate it; though 
we are sadly incredulous on that point occa¬ 
sionally, ana just at the present moment in par¬ 
ticular, when, without the least respect for public 
opinion, he is unmercifully cutting up our 
beautiful garden du Luxembourg , and that after 
Government having promised last year that 
nothing should be aone before the Corps Legis - 
latif had discussed the question at the coming 
sessions: there never was a more flagrant 
manque de parole ; one of the loveliest places in 
•Paris, la ptpinifre, with its paths meandering 
through the shades of every species of blooming 
and fragrant tree, and possessing the most 
precious collection of vines in the world, has 
disappeared entirely; and in other parts of the 
garden, trees that have been ages in growing 
are to be cut down, because Monsieur Haussmann 
prefers flower-beds. The Parisians are furious, 
and His Majesty may depend that he has com¬ 
mitted a great fault in laughing at public 
opinion. 

The New Year has thinned the ranks of emi¬ 
nent personages: the brilliant orator aud sena¬ 
tor, tne Marquis de Larochejaquelin, died the 
other day; then Ingres, the first artist raised to 
the dignity of senator by Napoleon III., and in 
him France has lost her most distinguished 
painter. He belonged to the Raphael school, 
and used to declare that Rubens was a 
mere butcher, and his paintings a butcher’s 
shop; and so exasperated was he against all 
colourists, that, in visiting a friend who pos¬ 
sessed a picture by Chasselian, he would hold 
the tail of his coat before his eyes until he had 
passed before the obnoxious painting. One of 


-his works was sold a short time ago for 35,000 
francs; another was sold at auction a little 
time before his death, for 19francs 60 centimes. 
It was not signed, but the connoisseur to whom 
it was knocked down, carried it immediately to 
IngreB, who recognized it and signed it. His 
talent, or rather his genias, is contested by 
some of his cotemporaries, and the papers are 
full of anecdotes relative to his struggles before 
attaining celebrity. Monsieur de Pommereux 
was once at Monsieur de Pastoret’s, and 
seeing a portrait of the master of the 
house, said to a little man near him, 
“What a daub!” “Do you think so?” an¬ 
swered the little man. “ That is an esthetical 
question—it is a question of good taste,” replied 
Monsieur de P——. “ Allow me not to be of 
your opinion, then,” said the little man, “I 
being the author of the present daub!” and 
Ingres gravely bowed to his confused critic. 
Alphonse Karr related this scene, in bis 
“ Gu&pes,” in a manner that displeased Mon¬ 
sieur de Pommereux; he immediately went to 
Ingres, and a provocation of a duel was the re¬ 
sult of the visit. Ingres had never either 
touched a sword or pistol in hia life; but he 
was so enraged at his antagonist rendering him 
responsible for what an author chose to write, 
that he was determined to fight. Madame 
Ingres, in a fright, ran and related the affair to 
Monsieur Mold, then Minister of State; he 
went and told it to the King (Louis Philippe), 
who despatched a guard, with orders to 
prevent Monsieur Ingres leaving his bouse, 
and during that time the seconds arranged 
the aflair. A -ew days after Monsieur Ingres’ 
death. Monsieur Cousin was struck with an 
apoplectic fit, and is also gone to his last home. 
He was a peer of France, and Minister of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction under Louis Philippe, Member 
of the French Academy, and was a distinguished 
writer. Mile. Georges, the once famous trage¬ 
dian, the rival of Mile. Duchenois, is also dead. 
She had long retired from the stage, and lived 
in obscurity. The present quarrel of two ac¬ 
tresses (Mile. Schneider and Mile. Silly), which 
has been the theme of discussion with the press 
for the last fortnight, has recalled to memgry 
the quarrels of Mile. Georges and Mile. Duche- 
nois, when a Minister of State deigned to inter¬ 
fere. 

By my tone in announcing so many deaths 
you will begin to imagine that Paris is dull this 
season, when, on the contrary, we give a pass* 
ing sigh to departed souls, and then continue 
our amusements; and never have the Parisians 
danced more than they dance now. There are 
balls in every direction, masked balls in par¬ 
ticular. Almost every theatre now has its bal 
masque. The Italian Theatre gave its first the 
other night; and—quite a new thing there— 
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private soirees are also very brilliant. Theresa 
has gone done. The little Camille, the child that 
performed with such success in the “ Benoiton 
Family/* is now all the rage. She repeats 
fables, and is the idol for the moment. Those 
who can, secure the German star that is* for a 
short time shining in our horizon—the great 
violinist Joachim, His talent surpasses all we 
hare ever heard here: everyone acknowledges it. 
He* has played at the Athen&—a new room 
for concert* and lectures, built by a Monsieur 
Bishofifsheim, iu the fashionable quarter, with 
the intention of giving its produce to charitable 
institutions. As yet it does not pRy its ex¬ 
penses. It fills very well the night of the con¬ 
certs; but when Monsieur Babinet and Co. send 
people to sleep oh the lecture-nights, they 
prefer going to bed; it is more comfortable, ana 
less expensive. Apropos of Monsieur Babinet, 
the “ savant do l’institut/* who cannot admit 
the possibility of the Transatlantic telegraph: 
he now denies the beauty of the Kbh-i-nor, in 
an article in the Constitutionnel on diamonds. 
The mountain of light makes a poor effect beside 
the Regent. The English, to get the Koh-i- 
nor, according to M. Babinet, refused all food 
to their captives (the Rajah, his wives, and 
children) for several days, until hunger made 
the poor Indian deliver up the jewel. 

It seems that the “ Enfant-torpille,” of which* 
I spoke in my last letter, is a fact: Monsieur le 
docteur Boussi&res affirms it. He saw with his 
owni eyes—be who was the most incredulous of 
the incredulous—he saw a table spring on the 
child, and chairs run after her; one even dragged 
Monsieur le docteur with it 1 Monsieur Bous- 
sieres says ho can explain the phenomenon by 
electro-physical process. I imagine that this 
child will soon be tbe amusement of our parties. 
The pupazzi of Monsieur Lemercier de Neu- 
ville have again appeared in several private enter¬ 
tainments. By-tne-bye this gentleman has been 
iefused admittance into the “ Society des Gens 
de Lettres/’ on account of bis dancing dolls, al- 
though he is a writer of merit. Mile. Patti received 


a very splendid anonymous New-year’s gift—a 
bracelet with three magnificent stones, a dia¬ 
mond, an emerald, and a ruby. She has been 
obliged to accept it, not being ahle to make out 
wheuce it comes. What a nuisance these New- 
year’s gifts here are! It is a regular tax. If you 
have looked at a man, woman, or child beneath 
you, they expect “ des flrennes ” from you on 
New-year’s Day, and always appear dissatisfied 
with what you give. I admire Cardinal Du¬ 
bois’ gift to his steward, cited the other day by 
the Liberie, ** Friend,” said the Cardinal to 
his steward, who came to wish him a happy 
new year, I give you for your ‘btrennes’” 
(the steward’s mouth was wide open, and his 
face beaming with hope), “ I give you all that 
you have robbed me of during the year.” 

. The Monde publishes a paper on Germany. 
The god be^r, ‘ according to the Monde , reigns 
absolute in that country. It is he that has ma¬ 
terialized and brutalized the Germans. The 
author then cites Luther as having adored him. 
Schiller, Goethe, and 'Hedal did not despise 
him, &c., &c. If beer brutalizes and mate¬ 
rializes in that fashion, I say let us set-to and 
adore! If we could only get a spark of their 
stupidity it would be worth while. 

The 243rd anniversary of the birth of Mo- 
li&re was celebrated the other day at the Theatre 
Frangaise and the Od£on, with tbe usual cere¬ 
mony. 

If you had any wolves in England, I would 
say beware of your calves, ladies. It seems that 
these animals are very fond of the fat of femalo 
calves of the legs, and snap at them with great 
gusto when fortune (for the wolves t) sends la¬ 
dies in their way—much obliged for their pre¬ 
ference ! It seems that there is a Spanish pro¬ 
verb,, which says that “ young ladies are gold, 
married ladies silver, widows copper, and old 
women tin!” I wonder what old men are ? 
Wolves are not so particular: as long as the 
calves are fat, that is all they desire—in which 
they are more reasonable than men. Adieu. 

S. A. 


LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


, CONVERSATIONS WITH PAPA. 

Ethrl. Papa, what is meant by Dog-days ? 
I know it’s very hot weather, but that doesn’t 
tell me the reason they are called by such an 
odd name. 

Papa. They begin on the 3rd of July, 
then Sirius, the dog-star, rises and set* with the 
un. They end on the 11th of August. 

Ida. And Rogation-days, Papa? I heard a 
gentleman ask the other day what they were, 
and nobody could tell him. 

Papa. They are the days preceding Holy 


Thursday. The early Christians used to spend 
the time in prayer and supplication to God. 
The word is from tbe Latin, rogare —to beseech. 
There is also Maunday-Thursday, i.e. t the 
Thursday in Passion-week. It was so named 
from the command of our Saviour to his 
Apostles to commemorate him in the Lord’s 
Supper. On Mid-Lent, or Mothering Sunday 
a9 it is called in some parts of England, it was 
once the custom to visit the cathedral, or 
mother-church, on that day, hence the term. 

Richard. Papa, who invented coats-of- 
arms ? 
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Papa. The Crusaders. By having a edvice 
on their shields one man could be distinguished 
from another, which would have been otherwise 
a very difficult matter when they were covered 
with armour from head to foot. Suppose, now, 
you keep the other questions for next time, and 
let us try to amuse ourselves with a new game I 
have invented for you ? We will try it first, and 
give it a name afterwards. It is to be played 
thus: I tell you that I have thought of a per¬ 
son or event in a certain century, and you are 
allowed to ask as many questions as you please 
to enable you to find the answer. 

Ethel. Do begin. Papa. What is it? 

Papa. A celebrated courtier of the sixteenth 
century, universally beloved, and distinguished 
both for his wit and accomplishments. 

Ethel. Oh, I know, Papa—it was Sir Wal¬ 
ter Raleigh. 

Papa. Guess again. You have not even 
asked in whose reign he lived. 

Ida. Was it Henry VIII., Mary, or Eliza¬ 
beths ? 

Richard. Had he anything to do with 
France ? 

Papa. Yes: Charles IX. was so pleased 
with him, that he conferred on him a special 
office about his person; but the dreadful mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew occurring soon after, 
he was obliged to take refuge with the English 
Ambassador, and continue the voyage on which 
his sovereign had sent him. 

Richard. Then it was Queen Elizabeth who 
was cotemporary with Charles IX. What else. 
Papa ? 

Papa. He was sent to Vienna to endeavour 
to form the Protestants into a league for the de¬ 
fence of their religion. William of Orange sent 
word to the Queen that he thought him the 
wisest counsellor in Europe. 

Eth el. Was it Drake, Papa ? 

Papa. Wrong again. You will guess at 
once when I tell you that he had agreed to ac¬ 
company Drake, but the Queen made him 
Governor of Flushing, instead of allowing him 
to go. 

Ida. Where is Flushing? 

Papa. It is in Holland, and was one of the 
towns committed to the English for security by 
the Dutch. At Zutphen—another town—our 
hero received a mortal wound, and what then 
occurred will always make him remembered. 

Richard. It was Sir Philip Sydney, of 
course. 

Papa. What did he write, Ida ? 

Ida. Was it a poem called “ Arcadia” ? 

Papa. It was 5 but who can relate the anec¬ 
dote to which I alluded ? 

Richard. When faint from loss of blood 
he asked for something to drink—which was 
brought to him—just at the moment he looked 
up, and saw a poor bleeding soldier being car¬ 
ried along, and looking wistfully at the bottle. 
Sir Philip at once took it from his own lips and 
gave it to the soldier, saying, “ Thy necessity 
is greater than mine !” He only lived sixteen 
days after this happened, and was never heard 


Di( 


ic Little Onet . 

to breathe a murmur at his sufferings. Give u 
another question, please, Papa. 

Papa. One that you will guess at once—an 
elegant writer of an allegorical poem. 

Ida. Was it Milton, Papa ? 

Papa. It was not; but I am glad you 
thought of “ The Paradise Lost,” as it shows 
you understood my explanation of the term 
“ allegory.” Now, how can I help you ? The 
poem is divided into six books. 

Ethel. Does the name begin with S ?” 
Papa. It does. You know now. 

Ethel. It was Shakespeare. 

Papa. Only right so far that he lived in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Ida. It was Spenser, who wrote the “ Faerie 
Queene.” I saw a picture about it the other 
day, and then tried to make it out by the book: 
but I couldn’t make any sense of it. 

Papa. Simply because you could not under¬ 
stand the personification. If I remember 
rightly the poem opens with a description of the 
Queen holding a festival for twelve days; 
during that time a number of knights present 
themselves at her court, who all undertake dif¬ 
ferent adventures, and each of these individuals 
represents a Christian virtue. Religion and 
knight-errantry are mixed up everywhere, and 
,the whole aim is to depict the character of a 
perfect man. Do not attempt to read it again 
at present, my dear: two or three years hence 
you will find more pleasure in its perusal than 
now: but reach me down the volume, and I 
will read to you some beautiful lines, intended 
to illustrate God’s care for his creatures by the 
ministration of angels 

u And is there care in heaven ? and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is; else much more wretched were the race 
Of men than beasts. But oh I the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so. 

And all his works with mercy does embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve to wicked foe! 

“ How oft do they their silver bowers leave. 

To come to succour ns that succour want 1 
IIow oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The fleeting skies, like dying pursuivant 
Against foul fiends, to aid us militant! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round ns plant. 

And all for love, and nothing for reward! 

Oh! why should heavenly God to men have such 
regard?” 

Ida. Of course I shall like the poem better 
now you have put the meaning plainer. What 
are we to call the game. Papa ? 

Ethsl, “ Papa’s Game ” is the best. 
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Papa. “ The Century Game ” would be 
better, because yon see, my love, it would only 
be your Papa’s game. 

Richard. Will “The Children's Century 
Game” do. Papa ? 

Papa. So let it be, my boy; and mind you 
get some good puzzles for next time. 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

(From “Dogs and their Ways* 9 ) 

BY THR RBV. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

“Every family,” says Dr. Brown, “should 
bare a dog; it is like having a perpetual baby; 
it is the plaything and crony of the whole house. 
It keeps them all going; and then he tells no 
tales, betrays no secret^ never sulks, asks no 
troublesome questions, never gets into debt, 
never coming down late to breakfast, or coming 
in too early to bed ; is always ready for a bit of 
fan, lies in wait for it, and you may, if angry, 
kick him, to your relief, instead of some one 
else, who might not take it so meekly.” 

* Mr. Youatt had a brace of greyhounds, which 
be says were “ as arrant thieves as ever lived.” 
Not that they committed their thefts without 
judgment, for, in some of their movements, they 
displayed a sagacity which such dogs have not 
been supposed commonly to possess. Now and 
then they would steal into the cooking room 
belonging to the kennel, lift the lid from the 
boiler, and if any portion of the joint or piece of 
meat rose above the water, suddenly seize it, 
and, before there was time for them to feel much 
of its beat, whirl it on the floor, and eat it at 
their leisure as it got cold. 

On these pranks being known, it was gravely 
determined to prevent them in future; so the 
top of the boiler was carefully secured by an iron 
rod passed under its handle, and tied to the 
handle of the boiler on each side. But not 
many days passed before the greyhounds dis¬ 
covered that they could gnaw the cords asunder; 
and so successfully did they achieve the task, 
that they obtained the meat, and regaled them¬ 
selves as they had done before. Small chains 
were now substituted for the cords, under the 
notion that the meat would now be perfectly 
safe; and so it remained for nearly a week. 
But now the greyhounds found out that by rear¬ 
ing themselves on their hind legs, and applying 
their united strength to the top of the boiler, 
they could lift it out of its bed, and rolling it 
along the floor, get at the broth, though the 
meat was beyond their reach. The only course 
appeared to be to remove the dogs*; and the 
man who had charge of them was glad at their 
departure; for be said he was often afraid to go 
into the kennel, and was sure they were devils, 
and not dogs. 

Samuel Wood, one of the bravest of the brave 


men who form the fire-brigade, it was said some 
three years ago, has saved nearly a hundred 
men, women, and children from the flames. 
Bill, a very remarkable dog that has greatly con¬ 
tributed to this amazing result, distinguishes 
him from all men similarly employed, as the 
special object of his strong attachment. As he 
has, like his master, to be very wakeful, and at 
his post of duty throughout the night, he sleeps 
during the day, and, at the time just mentioned, 
had done so for nine long years. Bill never 
allows his master to sleep too long; he, at least, 
is sure to wake in good time; yet he never 
attempts to run out of doors until the time ap¬ 
proaches for them to go to the station. How is 
it that he keeps time, as he undoubtedly does, 
so well ? 

When the fire-escape is wheeled out of White¬ 
chapel churchyard, at nine o’clock, Bill is sure 
to be there. On an alarm of fire being heard, 
though commonly very quiet, he begins to bark 
most furiously. Wood has no occasion to spring 
his rattle, for the policemen come up at this well 
and widely-known sound. If the alarm takes 
place when few people are in the streets, he runs 
round to the coffee-houses near, and pushing 
the doors open barks his “ Come and help !— 
Come and help!” and his call is promptly and 
cheerfully obeyed. 

In dark nights the lantern has to be lit, when 
Bill seizes it, and runs on before his master; 
and when the ladder is reared, active as Samuel 
Wood is, the dog is at the top before him. He 
leaps into the rooms, and, amidst thick smoke 
and approaching flames, bounds from chamber 
to chamber, helping his master to find and bring 
out the inmates. 

On one occasion, so rapidly did the fire burn 
and so dense was the smoke, that Wood and 
another man could not find their way out, and 
feared, at length, that escape was hopeless. 
But as if fully aware of their danger, Bill began 
to bark, when Wood and his comrade, half suf¬ 
focated, crawled after the dog, and in a few 
moments they providentially reached a window 
and their lives were saved. At another time a 
kitten was found by Bill in a house on fire, when 
he drove it down from stair to stair until it 
reached the door, when it was cared for by a 
policeman. 

Bill’s silver collar bore the following inscrip¬ 
tion i 

“ I am the Fire-escape-man’s dog—my name is Bill; 

When ‘ fire* is called, I am never still. 

I bark for my master, all danger I brave. 

To bring the ‘ Escape,’ human life to save.” 

Poor Bill, too, has had his sufferings as well 
as honours. Once, at a fire, he fell through a 
hole burnt in the floor, into, a tub of scalding 
water, from which he suffered dreadfully, ana 
narrowly escaped a bitter death; and on three 
other occasions he was unfortunately run over, 
but was soon restored to perform his usual ser« 
vices. 

Bob, a low-standing, long-bodied dog, of a 
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sandy colour was also very useful. He wore a 
brass collar, on which was engraved— 

“ Stop me not, but let me jog, 

For I am Bob, the firemen’s dog.” 

Whenever the fire-bell at the station rang, he 
was in the habit of making ready to start, and 
then running in front of the engine to clear the 
way; and when he reached the fire he would 
run up ladders, force his way through windows, 
and enter jeopardized rooms better than the 
firemen could. Some time ago, at the time of 
the explosion in the Westminster Road, Bob 
darted into the burning house, and was seen to 
bring away a cat in his mouth. At another fire 
in Lambetn, Bob was present as usual, and the 
firemen were told that all the inmates had been 
saved ; but Bob went to a side door and barked 
loudly, which attracted the notice of the brigade, 
who felt convinced that some one was in the 
passage, and on opening the door a child was 
found nearly suffocated. 

Poor Bob got very severely burnt on one 
occasion, and became in consequence a much- 
cared-for inmate of the hospital of the Veterinary 
College. As soon as he was equal to the effort, 
it was only for a fireman to say, “ Show the 
gentlemen how you can pump,” or, “ How you 
can run up a ladder and fetch,” for Bob to obey, 
exciting the admiration of all the lookers-on. 
In a little time Bob was fully restored by the 
attentions he received in that establishment. 
In May, I860, he went through his various 
extraordinary performances at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, for the purpose of showing 
how obedient dumb animals may be made by 
kindly treatment; and so greatly were the audi¬ 
ence gratified that he was to have appeared again 
before them at the next anniversary, but unhap¬ 
pily a few days before its occurrence, he was run 
over by an engine while proceeding to a fire, and 
killed, like all his predecessors. 

A dog belonging to some friends of tbe writer, 
was especially fond of a game at “ hide and 
seek,” and would frequently express, in all pos¬ 
sible ways, his importunity, till his master went 
to tbe drawer containing the ball. The moment 
he saw the drawer being opened, he scampered 
into the hall to wait the hiding, until he heard a 
well-known whistle, when he commenced a 
thorough search for the ball through the room. 
On finding it, he always threw it at his master’s 
feet, and ran into the hall to await for another 
hiding. 

A friend of the writer, Mr.B—, had a spa¬ 
niel of the long-nosed and long-eared tribe, 
approaching in appearance that of a small water- 
dog, whose movements were not a little amu¬ 
sing. They lived in the suburbs of the metro¬ 
polis ; and one of its habits was, when his master 
returned from town, as he did daily, to watch for 
his being quietly seated and at leisure, and then 
to spring up, hug him round the neck, licking 
his face ana behind his ears; and this warm 


embrace onefc over, he never took any further 
notice of his master till he next came home. 

It was this dog’s practice to shake paws with 
every visitor. With great gravity would he go 
round the drawing-room, holding out his paw 
to each one there, with a sort of grunt as kit 
word of welcome. It was easy for those who 
knew him well to work powerfully on his feel¬ 
ings. Ask him if he would like a mutton-chop, 
say “ Such nice eating”— w O, so good 1” aod 
at each successive stage of the appeal his tongue 
would take a wider range, and his gustatory 
powers seem revelling in the ideal repast. In 
like manner, when seated before his muter 
or mistress, if either told a doleful story, 
interspersing it with such phrases as *“ Poor 
dear!” “ 0, so sad!”—in a mournful tone of 
voice, his look was that of great interest; 
then he would give a slight grunt, u if 
indicative of comprehension, gradually the tears 
would come into his eyes, ana at last his sym¬ 
pathy was expressed in a howl. 

This dog was very jealous of a baby; and it 
one were in the room he would creep under tbe 
sofa, and look with extreme dissatisfaction at 
the little creature. So long as it was there be 
would not come out, but sulk. All attempts to 
pacify him were utterly in vain ; the proffered 
cake was indignantly refused; and it was only 
for one of the family to take the baby, thus add¬ 
ing insult to injury, to excite his wrath to the 
utmost. On the next day, however, he fairly 
recovered his composure. 

When any of the family were going out and 
said W, this dog would get up from the hearth 
and listen attentively; the utterance of A would 
increase his excitement; but it reached its 
height when L and K were added ; though till 
he heard W he was perfectly still. He wanted, 
too, to be off at once, of which he gave many 
sufficiently practical illustrations. Thus, if bis 
master lingered, he would go down-stairs, bring 
up a boot, and lay it at his feet, as much as to 
say, “ What on earth are you waiting for?-Is 
it for this ?” Any boot would be seized, how¬ 
ever, as answering his purpose; he knew as well 
as anybody about him that a boot, like a bat, 
was wanted for a walk. 

Dr. Edward Walsh described, some years ago, 
a dog in hift family, well deserving a nigh place 
in the records of canine sagacity. Quail was a 
brown water-spaniel; she stood nearly three 
feet high; her hair was dark auburn, curled 
in different parts with a crisp and graceful ware, 
but her bosom was of snowy whiteness. Viva¬ 
cious as she was usually, she was particularly 
so when spoken to and receiving directions; 
she then inclined her head a little on one side, 
and looked at the person addressing her with the 
most inquiring sagacity. She was, in fact, a 
model of canine beauty and intelligence. 

The accomplishments taught her by the boy* 
of the family, bore no proportion to those Quail 
obtained without instruction. When young, the 
first step was to make her perfect in fetching 

nd carrying whatever she was sent for, both m 

nd out of the water, till both elements were 
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alike to her ; and this seemed the foundation of 
everything; else. She soon learned to distinguish 
what belonged to every person of the family, 
and to every part of the person. If a glove were 
lost it was only to show the hand to Quail, and 
she set oat on a quest, searched every place in 
and near the house, and almost always succeeded 
in finding it. This she soon improved into 
finding of herself whatever was dropped, and 
conveying it safely to them. Many a pocket- 
handkerchief was saved in this way, for which 
they never thought of sending Quail in search. 

If one of the family met out of doors a 
companion, who asked him to walk, and he did 
not wish to lose time by returning for his hat, 
he had only to touch his head to Quail, and go 
on. The hats lay on the hall table, and she 
never failed to return to the house, select the 
one required from the rest, and, holding it out 
of the dirt as she had been taught, carry it to 
him. When sent back on such occasions, she 
sometimes found the door shut, and could not 
get it; when, having tried in vain to gain an 
entrance by scratching, she adopted another 
method. As there was no rapper at the back¬ 
door, and persons generally thumped it with 
their fist. Quail learned of her own sagacity to 
imitate the action with her tail, and never failed 
to bring some one to open the door. 

“On one occasion,” says Dr. Walsh, “ I 
remember I went out to shoot rails, and having 
fired at a bird, I prepared to charge again, but 
could not find my powder-horn. This loss 
Quail soon comprehended, and instantly went 
hack in search of it. My way had been through 
several meadows and fields, and across roads 
and ditches, since I bad last used it: through 
all these she retraced my footsteps, frequently 
questing through the intricate crossings I had 
made several times over the same fields, and so 
unravelling the whole distance I had gone for 
several miles; at length found the powder-horn, 
and returned to roe with it, after an absence of 
nearly an hour.” 

A very old woman in the family was fond of 
snuff, but not able to fetch it herself; and as 
the servant boy was not always willing, he 
taught Quail to be his substitute. Putting a 
halfpenny into the empty box, he gave it to the 
dog, who forthwith earned it in her mouth to 
the snuff-shop; and then, rising up to the 
counter with her fore-legs, she shook her head 
and rattled the halfpenny. This was soon un¬ 
derstood by the shopman, who took the money 
and filled the box, which Quail bore safely to 
the old woman. 

tier sagacity within doors was equally in re¬ 
quisition. The family sat in the winter time in 
a large parlour, reading round the fire, with 
Quail between the legs of one of them, and her 
head resting on the knees, waiting for any 
orders which might he given her. Told to shut 
the door, she lifted up her right fore paw—for 
she actually had a preference for the use of the 
right paw—and pushed the door forward till 
the lock clicked. On one occasion she could 
not move the door; and after sundry efforts she 


returned, whining in that peculiar way by which 
she expressed embarrassment. It appeared that 
| the room was smoking, and the servant having 
open d the door*to let the smoke out, placed a 
smoothing iron against it. Quail, with her head 
on one side, pondered the case, when, as if the 
cause suddenly struck her, she ran at the iron, 
dragged it away, pushed with both feet against 
the door, shut it, and returned to her friends, 
with no ordinary exultation. Similar ob¬ 
structions were often placed at the door; but 
the cause was no longer a mystery to Quail; 
she always, however, barked at it and shook it 
after its removal, as if to express her displeasure 
at the trouble it had given her. But the in¬ 
stances of her sagacity appear absolutely endless. 

The following fact is stated by Dr. Walsh. 
During the absence of his mother from home, a 
portrait of her arrived, and was placed, prior to 
its being hung up, on the sofa where she used 
to sit. He could not account for the boisterous 
joy of Quail in the dining-room one day, when, 
on looking in, he saw she had recognized tho 
portrait, and was wagging her tail and frisking 
about, as she always did to express her joy, 
frequently looking up and licking the face, a 
mark of affection she tried to pay to those she 
was fond of. When the picture was hung up, 
she never failed to notice it when she entered 
the room, and lay for some time before it on 
the carpet, gazing at it intently; and this she 
did till Mrs. Walsh’s return, when the original, 
whose constant kindness she most warmly re¬ 
paid, detached her attention from the portrait. 
The artist frequently declared—naturally enough 
—that he considered this recognition the highest 
compliment that could be paid him. 


OBEDIENCE IN CHILDREN. 

BY P. H. STAUFFEH. 

Obedience in children is a desirable trait; it 
is one more readily observed than many others. 
The command or request mildly, calmly, yet 
earnestly made, is promptly and properly obeyed. 
The child takes a pride in its obedience. 

Occasionally I visit a friend \vho has a large 
family of children, and at each time I cannot fail 
hut observe the order, quietness, and obedience 
manifested. Quite recently I was engaged in 
conversation with him. It was cold, and a door 
near us was ajar. “ Willie, please shut that 
door/’ he said to one of his children. The little 
fellow finished his house of blocks then almost 
completed, got up, shut the door, and came to 
his father’s side, apparently awaiting a pause in 
the conversation. 

“ Well, Willie,” he asked, " what is it ?” 

“ I am sorry, papa.” 

“ Sorry for what, dear 

“ Because I did not shut the door mms- 
diately .” 

“ Oh! well, you will jdo better the next time.” 

The father patted the child on the head. He 
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ran affray satisfied, and the conversation was 
resnmed. It ffras a simple occurrence, but for 
some reason or other it clings tenaciously to my 
memory. I never asked my friend to explain 
to me nis system of parental government; but 
I have no doubt that the following were some 
of the distinctive points:— 

1. Always insisting upon a prompt obedience. 

2. Keeping every promise of award or threat 
of punishment. 

3. Never exhibiting anger in their presence. 
Punishing severely when be did punish; not 
immediately, nor when enraged, but at another 
time, and after a kind lecture of reproof and 
explanation. 

4. Addressing them in a voice uniformly low 
and kind. 

He had said “ please” to his own child. It 
was significant. He did not preach one thing 
and practise another. He always gave his chil¬ 
dren a hearing, endeavoured to adapt himself 
to their childish thoughts and comprehensions, 
and to beautify them by his companionship. 


TWO MISS BOOTHS. 

Miss Bailie Booth, who was noticed specially 
in this Magazine for December, is still pursuing 
her satisfactory career at the Theatre Royal, 
Greenwich. She is a young lady about twenty- 
six years of age, and niece of the famous Sarah 
Booth, who was “ leading lady” at Covent 
Garden fifty years ago, when, to be in that 
category, at one of the two “ patent theatres,” 
was to be something prominent. Old Sarah 
Booth was born in 1792 : she went on the stage 
at three years of age, and is, therefore, now the 
oldest actress alive, and the “ Mother of the 
Stage.” Her dtbut in London was at the Surrey 
Theatre, on the 23rd April, 1810, under the 
management of Mr. Elliston, who was in dismay 
when she left him, to make her first appearance 
on the 23rd of November, in the same year, at 
Covent Garden, where ‘she became a reigning 
favourite. She remained there about seven 
years, during which period one of the toasts 
of the day was “ Kitty Stephens, Mary Bolton, 
and Sally Booth.” In 1820, she appeared for 
the first time in Dublin, and made a great hit. 
Her la>t appearance was in 1841, at the Maryle- 
bone Theatre, for the benefit of a Mr. Attwood, 
when she played Kate O'Brien in “ Perfection,” 
and Lisette in “The Sergeant’s Wife.” A 
large picture of her as Juliet was painted, and 
is in the possession of the Dramatic College. 
Her performance of Little Pickle , in the “Spoilt 
Child,” is now a pleasant reminiscence among 
old playgoers, when they prattle their recol¬ 
lections of by-gone but memorable incidents. 
Before the old Greenwich Theatre was burnt 
down, she used occasionally to w star it” on 
very flfcferly the same plot of ground on which 


her niece is now distinguishing herself. ThS 
young lady has inherited some of the best point, 
of her aunt, vis., the powerful and clear voices 
the distinct articulation, the pleasing and grace¬ 
ful manners, the ease of deportment, and the 
subtle grasp and comprehension of character. 
These are the qualities which gradually win 
select public favour—more permanently, more 
securely, more slowly than those flashy, load, 
stagey, striking attributes, which, at a bound, 
gain the applause and the money of the mob. 


SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS, 

No. 9 , Conduit Street, Rboent Street, 
Gallery op the Architectural Ex¬ 
hibition. 

The private view of this Society’s Exhibition 
took place on Saturday the 19th ult., and was 
not only well, but very fully, attended. Evi- 
dently the public interest is increasing on behalf 
of the works of lady-artists. The present room 
is, however, much better adapted for the 
exhibition of pictures and the circulation 
of visitors than some others in which it 
has been held; and as this is either the 
second or third season of their location in 
the Gallery of the Architectural Exhibition, we 
hope we may congratulate the Committee on 
having obtained a permanent position in Con* 
duit Street. The present season shows a real 
advance on the part of many of the exhibitors, 
whose works we hope on another occasion to 
particularize; at present our time and space 
will only admit of our drawing our town readers 1 
attention to the gallery. A pleasant feature of the 
Exhibition is the fact that the greatest paintress 
of our time (Rosa Bonheur) has shown her sym¬ 
pathy with her humbler sister-artists, and graces 
the Exhibition with a “ Doe and Fawns, from 
Fontainebleau” (64), Mrs. Marrable exhibits 
landscapes, whicn show remarkable carefulness 
in drawing and excellent colour. Miss M. 
Rayner is very happy in her architectural 
pictures. Miss Fitzjame8 , “ Fruit and Fowers’ 
are delicious, fresh, and delicately painted; and 
her “Woodpigeon” (104) deserves attention. 
Miss Rosa Place appears to have taken wild- 
flowers for her special study, and exhibits 
some very sweet transcripts of them, well 
composed (a greater difficulty than may be 
imagined) and carefully jnrinted; witness her 
“ Foxglove, Mallow, and Grasses” (138). Mis* 
G. E. Pitt’s “Bird's-nest and Holly” (13d) show 
considerable care. Miss E. Walter’s “Autumn 
and “ Summer” (120 and 127) exhibit frtS* 
dom of handling and an appreciation of colour* 
We shall return to this Exhibition in our ntft 
number, the want of space preventing a fan 
notice of it in the current one. _ 

C. A.W. 
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BREAP-CLOTH. NETTING. 

Materials. —Bo&rVhe&d netting cotton, No. 16, or crochet thread, No. 10, of Meaara. Walter Evans $ Gq. 

Derby. Small round ateel meah. 


Net a foundation of 86 stitches, and work 
upon it as many rows as are required for the 
width of the bread-cloth. 

For ths Border.— Take a mesh twice the 
site of that used for the centre, and work two 
stitches into one of the edge, one stitch 
into the next, and two into the next, all 
round, increase# one in each stitch at the 
corners. Then, with a mesh twice the sise 
of the last, increase in every third stitch of last 
round. In the next use a mesh three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and net one in every stitch. 
In the last round, with the mesh used for the 
first round, take four stitches together. Repeat 
all round. Darn the pattern with the same 
cotton. 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACTIONS 

VSED IX CROCUET, TATTING, KNITTING, ETC., ETC. 


CROCHET, 


ch. 

Chain-stitch. 

dch. 

Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitc 

si. 

Slip-stitch. 

sc. 

Single crochet. 

sdc. 

Short double crochet. 

dc. 

Double crochet. 

stc. 

Short treble crochet. 

tc. 

Treble crochet. 

ltc. 

Long treble crochet. 

m. 

Miss. 


TATTING. 

D. 

Double stitch; one French and 

English, 


P. 

Purl 

J. 

Join. 


Loop. Any number of stitche? drawn up. 

KNITTING. 

K. Knit (plain knit). 

P. Purl. 

M. Make (increase). 

$2t. Knit two gs one. K 3t. Knit thr*e 
aa one. 

D 1. ^Decrease on?, by taking off a loop 
without knitting; then knit one and pas? the 
9*hfr over it. 


D. 2. Decrease two; slip one; knit two to¬ 
gether, and pass the slip-stitoh over. 

SI. Slip. 

R. Raise. 

T.K. Twisted knitted stitch. 

T.P. Twisted purl stitch. 

NETTING. 

Pn. Plain netting. The ordinary stitch, 

Dn. Double stitch. The thread twice 
round the mesh. 

Ln. Long stitch. A stitch in which the 
knot is not to come close up to the mesh. 

D. Draw out the mesh (before the row is 
completed). 

M. Miss. 


PRINTER’S MARKS. 

IN THE DIRECTIONS FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK, 

These consist of crosses x sometimes printed 
as the ordinary letter X; asterisks •—daggers, 
+. They are to indicate repetitions in any row 
or round. Two similar ones are placed at the 
beginning and end of any part to be repeated, 
and the number of times is written after the last. 
Thus* x 3 dc, 5 ch, miss 4, X 3 times, would, 
if written in full, he 3 dc, 5 ch, miss 4 ; 3 dc, 5 
ch, miss 4; 3 dc, 6 ch, miss 4. 

Sometimes one pair of marks is ufied within 
another, thus— x 5 dc, 3 ch, miss 2; * 1 dc, 
3 ch, miss 2 * twice; 4 dc, 2 ch, miss 1 • X 
twice. This, written at length, would be 5 dc, 
3 ch, miss 2, 1 dc, 3 ch, miss 2 ; 1 dc, 3 ch, 
miss 2 ; 4 dc, 2 ch, miss 1; 5 dc, 3 ch, miss 2; 
1 dc, 3 ch, miss 2 ; 4 dc, 2 ch, miss 1. 

This example will show much valuable space 
is saved by the adoption of these very simple 
and comprehensible terms. 

Round.— A line of work beginning and end¬ 
ing at the same place, without turning back. 

Row.—A line of work which requires you to 
turn it in order to recommence. Example: We 
speak of rows in a garter, and rounds in a stock¬ 
ing. 
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Country Words.— (Manchester: Heywood, 
74, Market-street. London: George Vickers, 
Angel-court , Strand.) —The second part of this 
pleasant periodical does not disappoint the ex¬ 
pectations raised by the first. It is replete with 
interest, while many of the papers written in the 
local dialect have an originality and freshness 
of character and expression, which gives a 
special quality to it. “The Marlocks of 
Meriton" is anamusing and well-written illus¬ 
tration of this speciality, the emphatic northern 
vernacular being well adapted to the rude, 
strong, bigoted, untaught villagers, whose 
manners and customs and ways of thinking is 
exemplifies. Mr. Leo H. Grindon continuet 
“ Echoes of the Past' 4 in the same pleasingly- 
written style of paper as that referred to in our 
last notice of “Country Words," and Mr. 
Hardwick, the editor, has a seasonable paper on 
“The Yule-log and Fire-worship”; we should 
observe, also, that Eliza Cook leads off the 
number with a clever essay, entitled “ Nice 
Persons," one sentence of which will vouch for 
the perceptiveness with which it is written : 

u Nice persons" never cause the ehild to blnsh for 
the parent, nor the parent for the child. Their 
generous and noble natures seek rather to fling the 
veil of benevolent courtesy over all the irretrievable 
errors and misfortunes which flesh is heir to, proving 
thereby that the example of our Great Teacher has not 
been wasted on them. 

And who is La Duchesse, whose “Wedding 
Bells’’ are so sweet that we cannot refrain from 
re-echoing them here ? 

WEDDING BELLS. 

Ring gently, wedding bells! 

Drip your sweet voices on the sunny air; 

In silvery cadences and music swells, 

Tell of a happiness so true, so rare, 

That heaven but once lets slip such light divine, 

A love that once alone on life may shine. 

Ring softly, wedding peals! 

Rise not in clangour; ripple like a stream 
Of melody, rejoicing ; O there steals 

Strange, yet keen-hoard, as voices in a dream, 

A solemn warning in your echoing; 

I seem to hear you speak as well as ring. 

Telling her—“ Let the sound 
Be never dnlled through all the wedded lifej 
But chiming, very softly, still be found 

Sweetest and gentlest when he calls her 1 Wife.’" 
Let her remember, one hard look or tone 
May jangle all the bells into a moan. 

Think how her woman’s life 

Is clasped into the happy sphere of home; 
llow toil, aud worldlv care, and earthly strife 
Are not for her \ tkat it is his to mro. 


Di< 


lry table. 

And bear the heat and burden of the day, 

Till the heart wearies and the hair grows grey. 

To let his wedding bells 

Ring ever, till the death-knell tolls for one— 

Ilark! through the woods, the green and mossy dells, 
The cheer) peal flies off, with breeze aud sun; 

But it is hers, when winter comes, and raiu, 

To make them sound, aye, twice as sweet again. 

Ring, holy bridal bells! 

Speak of more things than youth, or joy, or mirth; 

For there are deep and dark and tear-filled wells— 
AU is not fountain-spray upon this earth; 

But light grows sorrow, pain is but a word, 

When still through home the wedding-bells are 
heard." 

Mrs. C. A. White, in her article on “ Lucky 
and Unlucky Dave," has overlooked Schiller’s 
curious lines on the number Eleven:— 

“ And what may you have to sav against eleven, 

I should like to know?" 

“ Eleven—is transgression. 

Eleven, overtops the ten commandments.’’* 

A sufficiently impressive denunciation of a 
number which does not figure in the list of 
“Egyptian days," nor in the dies atri of 
Greeks or Romans. 

The Life Boat; or, Journal op thb 
National Life-Boat Institution.— In the 
midstofthis bitter January weather, with the 
lamentable cry of want wringing from dawn to 
dusk through the streets of the metropolis, we 
must yet press upon our readers the need of 
those who are ready to perish in the grasp of a 
less tardy but more inexorable foe—men 
who have superadded to the inclement 
atmosphere perils, from tempests that leave 
the brave ship helpless and unmanageable 
on the shoals, or sunken rocks upon 
our coast, to ground and settle down into the 
quicksands, or be hurled into fragments upon the 
craggy shores of our sea-board. Amongst the 
noblest of the many benevolent institutions of 
Great Britain—noble, not simply from the 
nature of its work aud its grandly organised 
system of doing it; but also for fostering that 
spirit of bravery and humanity, growing and 
strengthening from year to year amongst our 
seaside dwellers, the records of which in these 
pages, simply and curtly given, nevertheless 
catalogue a series of heroic actions to which 
each passing week is adding, and the echo of 
which pierces to the most inland districts of mess 
islands, and is responded to with ungrudged 
aid. In the list of additional stations and new 
life-boats, individual benevolence and public 
sympathy are both expressed, and we rejoice to 
see that in numerous instances the memory of 
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the dead has been honoured, by being remen- 
ialiy made the occasion for offering the meant 
of taring life, and at many a station the life-boat 
perpetuates the love of parents or children, that 
has broadened into larger relations and amplified 
itself into philanthropy for mankind. What 
mgent need exists for the continued—nay con¬ 
tinual exercise of such benevolence in aid of 
this grand scheme for the saving of life from 
shipwreck, will best be seen by refe¬ 
rence to the Journal before us; but without 
this, the reader can scarcely glance over the 
columns of the morning newspapers without a 
sympathetic shudder over the sad fate of some 
doomed ship, that for want of assistance from 
the shore fin a sea where only a life-boat could 
exist) has broken up or foundered with all hands 
on board. How often, through the late cruel 
weather, have comfortable people found them¬ 
selves involuntarily sighing beside their cheerful 
firesides, “ God help the poor on shore, and our 
sailors at sea 1” But the first have many helps, 
while only one form of assistance can reach the 
perishing seaman, who. lashed to some icy spar, 
and drenched and buffeted by the storm-raised 
seas, must die of exposure and exhaustion, if 
not washed off into the surf or dashed amid the 
breakers on the shore. Only the timely aid of 
the life-boat can save him and his fellovv- 
soflferers; unless, as is not seldom the case, 
some other dwellers by the seaside, brave as the 
gallant crews that man these arks of safety, in¬ 
terpose to save the lives that, but for the glorious 


humanity that shrinks not from self-sacrifice to 
achieve the saving of others, had found a grave 
within the engulphing sea. Every aid, however 
small, is gratefully accepted towards the main¬ 
tenance of the institution, and donations and 
bequests are received by all bankers, in town or 
country; or, by the secretary, Richard Lewis, 
Esq., 14, John Street, Adelphi. C. A. W. 

The Royal Dukbs of Great Britain 
Price 6d.—(C/aye, Little Underbank , Stock - 
porf.)—We have pleasure in recommending this 
nice little compilation in aid of history, which 
will be found very useful to learners, whether at 
home or at school. The author, who, we under¬ 
stand, is but a lad, has arranged a Succinct 
account of the Princes of Wales and Dukes of 
Cornwall, with the peerages of York, Cumber¬ 
land, and Cambridge. The utility of this ar¬ 
rangement, which gives at one view an outline 
of the date of birth, marriage, and death of each 
successive royal Duke, is obvious. Thus, under 
the head of “ Henry of Greenwich,” we find the 
following: “ Second son of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York; was born 1491; married 
(first) Catherine of Arragon, (second) Anne 
Boleyn, (third) Jane Seymour, (fourth) Anne 
Cleves, (fifth) Catherine Howard, (sixth) Cathe¬ 
rine Parr. He became King 1509, and died 
1547”—circumstances well remembered on the 
part of King Henry VIII, hut not so familiar 
to hoys and girls under his princely name of 
“ Henry of Greenwich.” 


A CHAPTER ON THE WOODS.—THE OAK. 


“ Mark the sable woods, 

That shade sublime yon mountain’s nodding brow ; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps! as if the reverend form 
Of Minos, or of Numa should forsake 
The filyBian seats, and down the embowering glade, 
Move to your pausing eve.” 


5 Pliny assures us that Minerva, as well as 
Diana, dwells amid the forests, and Akenside, 
above, finely alludes to the religious feelings 
which the woods, as they boldly stretch up 
the summit of a lofty mountain, inspire in the 
beholder. Trees have always been venerated. 
From the time of Abraham to that of Constan¬ 
tine, pions pilgrimages were made to the oaks of 
Mamre, near Hebron, whilst the snrronnding 
nations of the Jews dedicated trees and groves 
to their deities. Amid the woods of Etruria, 
• Numa sought refuge from the caret of a new, 


and, until his reign, turbulent people; and it 
was Numa who first erected a temple to Peace 
and Faith. 

The consecration of groves was common 
among the Jews, and Abraham himself planted 
a grove in Beer-sheba, worshipping there. 
Moses, however, forbade the custom, and 
Ezekiel and Hosea reproved it. In such esteem 
did they hold the cedars of Lebanon, that one 
of the roost fearful threats of Sennacherib was 
that he would level these beautiful trees to the 
groundt 
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The temple* of the Greek* were mostly built that ie withered ; it* branches are blasted and 
in groves. Tacitus informs us, that the first bare; no groan leaf covers its boughs; from it* 
part in consecrating the Roman capital, con- trank no young shoot is seen to spring; foe 
listed in the soldiers entering with boughs of breexe whistles in its grey moss; the blast 
trees, and then the vestal virgins, attended by shakes its head of age; the atom soon will 
boys and girls, sprinkled the floor with spring, overturn it, and strew all its dry branches with 
brook, and river water. thee, O Dermid! and with all the rest of the 

The oratories of the Jews were surrounded by mighty dead, in the green winding vale of 
olive trees, whilst in the deepest recesses of the Cona. Phocian, one day hearing an orator 
forests, the Druids of Gaul, Britain, and Ger- promise many fine things to the Athenians, ex* 
many were accustomed to sacrifice. Virgil, claimed: “ I think I now see a cypress tree; in 
describing Elysium as filled with the most luxu- its leaves, its branches, and in its height 
riant gifts of nature, also represents that the it is beautiful, but, alas! it bears no fruit/' 
highest bliss of the happy spirits, is to repose on Very beautiful, too, is the metaphor, with some 
flowery banks, or to wander among its shady delicate flattery, where Horace represents the 
groves.* The Icelanders believe that upon the glory of Caesar’s house like a tree rising slowly 
summit of Boula, a mountain which no foot from its seed, and after several ages, spreading 
has yet ascended, there is a cavern, opening to its branches to the heavens—there towering 
a paradise of never-fading verdure, delightfully with as much dignity in the forest, as did 
shaded by trees, and abounding in large flocks of Marcellus above all other youths. Dr. Blair 
sheep. We know that our boasted Anglo- compares a good man to an oak, whose branches 
Saxon race once worshipped trees, because of the tempest may indeed bend, but whose root 
Canute’s having forbidden this species of idola- it can never touch—a tree which may be occa- 
try among them. When a native of Java has sionally stripped of its leaves and blossoms, but 
a child born, he immediately plants a cocoa-nut which still maintains its place, and in due sea- 
tree, which, adding every year a circle to its son will flourish anew. 

growth, indicates the age of the trees, and by Mythologists have supposed trees to be the 
this means the age of the child. He, in conse- residence of inferior deities, and beautiful are 
quence, regards the tree with affection all the some of the fictions which have arisen from this 
rest of his life. The Tartar diviners assure us notion. Not to mention any from the ancients, 
that whoever plants trees will enjoy life to an and far superior to those of Ovid, is that of 
advanced age. We Christians dress our houses Tasso, where he describes Rinaldo a* living in 
and churches with holly, bay, and cedar, a* it an enchanted wood—a large myrtle surrounded 
were, to welcome the Nativity of our Saviour, by a hundred smaller ones. As he approaches 
and we sing the carols of the Advent, and we the air resounds with strains of enchanting 
place in our dwellings the “ Christmas Tree,” music—every tree opens, disclosing nymphs of 
the evergreens—beautiful emblems of the bright seraphic beauty, who, forming into a circle, wel- 
and unfading world, where Christ has gone to come him to their enchanted grove, with songs 
prepare endless mansions of bliss, joy, and hap- of pleasure and delight, 
piness for his faithful followers. Thus is it that the forest, from time imme- 

'Hie use the poets have made of trees is very morial, has been the theme of song, and to this 
striking, beautiful, and important. Old Homer day the sylvan solitude is the magic spell of 
frequently embellishes his subjects with them; romance. And truly, what can be compared to 
ana no passage in the Illiad is more fine than the forests ? It is nature’s own sanctuary, 
where he compares the falling of the leaves and From its ever-green moss, and its flowers, are 
shrubs to the fall and renovation of ancient sheda balmy freshness, whilst leaves, dew-drops 
families. Such illustrations are frequent in the and sunbeams seem mysteriously to dance 
sacred writings. Says the author of Ecclesi- through the branches, and conduct the mind by 
astes, " I am exalted like a cedar in Lebanon,” an invisible power into the realm of wonders, 
and "as a cypress tree upon the mountain of Such is the forest, the labyrinth of fairy tale and 
Hermon. I was exalted like a palm tree in table—the silent retreat of useful, solitary 
Engedi, and as a rose plant in Jericho; as a thought. 

turpentine tree I stretched out my branches, The oak is the aboriginal tree of Europe, 
ana my branches are the branches of honour and early was reverenced as the Tree of 
and grace.” In the Psalms there is a fine alle- of Life, the precious gift of the Great 
gory, where the vine is made to represent the Father. Its fruit appeased the hunger of the 
people of Israel. wandering hordes on the shores of Greece; m 

How beautiful is the passage in Ossian, of its trunk they found a dwelling ; from beneath 
Malvina’s lamentation for Oscar: “ I was a its roots sprang the rivulet that gave them drink, 
lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all my The Greeks and Romans consecrated the oak 
branches round me: but thy death came like a to the gods of Olympus, as from it* nestliog 
blast from the desert, and laid my green head branches were heard the voices of the future* 
low; the spring returned with its showers, but In the oaktops the German and the Seandina- 
no green leaf of mine arose.” Again, when vian beheld the abode of the god of thunder, 
Qa8sian is old, blind, and weary, and almost whilst their priests cherished the sieved iniatle* 
without friends, ‘he compares himself to a tree, toe, strangely growing on its trunk. There 
dried up and decayed; " But Ossian is a tree no tree for mild, irregular beauty, which eoe* fl 
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be compared to it; nor any offering such 
efficient services for the first wants of man— 
the house of the living, the coffin for the dead— 
the ship which conveyed the daring crusader, 
and the spear for the hunters’ arm. To cherish 
it was a solemn duty, and the Anglo-Saxon al¬ 
phabet beautifully says of it: 

“ On the land the oak is, 

To the children of men, 

For the flesh a depository; 

It travels often, 

Over the path of the waterfowl. 
Exploring the lake. 

Let each one possess an oak— 

The noble tree I” 

Luxuriance and vigour unite in its growth, 
fT ™M*»g'root to the firm, shield-like 
Ittf. There stands the oak, the tree of strength, 
the monarch of the forest ( quercus rober), with 
Us daring zigzag branches, and grand crooked¬ 
ness of stem. This is the hoar king of the 
forest, to whom the eagle resorts, and heroes 
tske for an example. How fitting and ingeni¬ 
ous the device of the English kings when they 
ascended the throne, to select an oak to bear 
their name, and carry it down to coming 
generations. 

The heroic nature of the tree seems to be pro¬ 
claimed by another circumstance : it is seldom 
8ecn in a crowd ; mostly standing alone, or 
mingled with other trees of different foliage, 
in tow plains it is often associated in fine groups, 
tod forms a picture for the painter. Such a 
beautiful sight have we seen in the 4 ‘ Live Oak 
WaMation,” as it is called, belonging to the 
United States, along Santa Rosa Sound, Florida. 
This sheet of water extends some twelve miles 
tonast meadows of luxuriant green, with clear, 
White sandy shores. Here ana there, the stag, 
but seldom disturbed, raises his proud antlers, 
if listening to cries from afar. As our little 
*elf-moving steamer passed along, pleasant 
P*ps were obtained between the dark, grotesque 
«g*ag trunks, while through the deep, solemn 
“asses of green foliage, there glided silently the 
golden sunbeams. 

On the mountains, however, we have seen the 
ojk in all its native grandeur, and amidst the 
aboriginal Alleghanies. There you may behold 
jbo»e monarchs, whose age is a thousand years. 
Mubens* and other pencils have painted such, 
rar above Nature’s wails of rock, the roots gripe 
with distorted grasp, deep into the stony ribs, as 
u thev would cleave the earth. Then, the noble 
Wee shoots and grows upwards out of the earth 
wowly, but of gigantic size, even unto the path¬ 
way of the clouds. Like impenetrable armour, 
jbsdeeplv-scared bark fastens itself around the 
body and limbs of the giant of the woods. The 
tootty branches show great strength, and when 
boisterous north wind hurls his darts against 
Wtt iron trunk, the shaggy covering of moss. 


lining its sides with a dense shield, wards off 
the strong blows. Up here, the monarch of the 
mountain has planted his foot,—a giant hero, 
admirably equipped, and rejoicing to fight the 
battle of the clouds with JEolus and his wild 
combatants;—while, from below, the evergreen 
ivy and the honeysuckle climb and twine around 
the stem, and the robin and the blackbird sing 
fresh songs amid its branches. 

Such is the American oak. It has seen the 
native Indians, Columbus and Hudson, with the 
earliest colonists. It still stands, proud and 
green, but there are few like it, by which we may 
count back the boundary marks of past history. 
In this land the fatal axe is too unsparingly 
wielded against what is planted by the hand of 
Nature, and we sav, “ Woodman, spare that 
tree.” Old England, so poor in forests, does 
differently—she shows great veneration for these 
truthful witnesses of the past. Proud is she of 
her oaks, and has a right to be so. In Sherwood 
Forest to this day stands the tree under whose 
branches King John gave audience, and perhaps 
in his time it was centuries old. There stands 
the verv oak in which famed Robin Hood pre¬ 
sided when the royal deer were cut up and dis¬ 
tributed. There, too, is the parliament oak, in 
which he held his meetings, with the green oak 
of the valley, in whose towering ^pd branched 
trunk the bold outlaw met his merry company. 
In the New forest a stone points out where, 
until a hundred years ago, the oak tree once 
stood, beneath whose branches William Rufus 
fell by Tyrrell's hand. Thus, the old trees of 
England call to mind memorable scenes and 
personages. What protected these oaks ? The 
spirit of reverence for law and self respect. 
This it is which watches over and preserves her 
relics, monuments, and trees. So should it be 
with us. 


♦ 


PRAYSE OF GOODE WYMEN. 

BY ROBERT1C Of GLOUCESTER, ANNO 1400. 


Nothing is to inanne so dear 
As wymene’a love in good mannere; 

A good woman is manne’s blysle 
Where her love right and steadfast is. 
There is no solas under heven 
Of all that to a manne may neven. 

That should a manne clinging to, 

As a good woman that loveth true. 
Nought dearer is in God’s family, 

Than a pure woman who speaketh lovelily. 
Neven—Have knowledge of. 
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THE TOILET. 

(Specially from Pari*.) 


First Figure: Evening Toilet . — Dress 
composed of a first skirt of white satin; second j 
skirt, a long train made of green satin ; short ' 
sleeves. A chemisette of tulle illusion. Mignon 
coiffure , accompanied by velvet foliage, with 
amber fruit and long tresses, intertwined with 
foliage hanging down on the shoulders. 

Second Figure: Visiting Toilet. — Half 
short. This dress consists of a first skirt made 
of violet cashmere; second skirt, of black 
pou de soie . Body round at the waist. Double | 
sleeves, the second pair hanging considerably 
below tbe elbow. If desired the violet cash- ! 
mere may be replaced by satin of the same tint. 
Empire bonnet of black velvet, ornamented with 
roses inside and out. 

There seems to be no medium in tbe eccen¬ 
tricities of fashion, and the last caprice in even¬ 
ing dress affects a first skirt that almost traces 
the figure: this is made of white satin. The 
second skirt is likewise of satiu, almost 
Hat. The first skirt is ornamented at the base 
with three rows of cherry-coloured ribbon , 
velvet; the second is cut into deep scallops and 1 
edged with the same. In the hair groups of : 
cherry-coloured velvet. j 

A second ball-dress of blue velvet is also 1 
without plaits at the waist, and is accompanied ! 
by a square-cut corselet, with silver gimp trim¬ 
mings. Long loose sleeves. Hair to be dressed ' 
in the Empire style. 

A third model is composed of a jonquil satin 
dress with a long train, and a trimming in the 
apron form in front, formed of puffings sepa¬ 
rated by satin rolls; with this dress gold chains 
should be worn in the hair. 

A fourth model consists of a light-blue silk 
dress, covered with a tulle skirt, puffed from 
top to bottom with blue satin rolls, forming an 


unbroken trellis pattern between the puffs, from 
the beginning of the corset to the base of the 
skirt. The proper coiffure with this dress 
sprays of myosotis. 

Feather trimmings are much in vogue, and 
are worn on dresses, paletots, and inside and 
outside of bonnets; indeed, we have seen a 
Paris shape covered with a fanchon of the downy 
marabout, which appeared all that ladies com¬ 
prehend in tbe expression “ A love of a bonnet.” 
Fringes, too, of all sorts are greatly worn—of 
jet, amber, emerald, white and gold beads, and 
glands; pearls also and crystal are greatly used 
in this way. 

Flowers chosen at will, and disposed in a 
multitude of agrafes , are worn on ball-dresses, 
and in coiffures . 

The newest silk robes are of full shades; 
many of them are embroidered en tab tier, in 
j black silk. The newest poplins are brocaded 
with tiny bouquets of very bright flowers. 
Satins are, and will be, very much worn: they are 
of exquisite texture and of rich shades. Where 
short dresses are adopted—and as yet they are 
by no means prevalent—the plan is to wear very 
small round hoops; the petticoat, which has 
very little fulness, is made just to clear the 
ground. The dress, of the same material, is 
made a quarter of a yard shorter, the edge being 
cut out in scallops, points, or turrets. 

Though fancy under-skirts are greatly worn, 
plain scarlet promises to be the favourite, espe¬ 
cially through the skating season. Jannings, of 
Oxford Street, has produced a novelty, consist¬ 
ing of a bordering of patent leather cut as 
described above, and bordered with buttons 
and braid. As this border is washable without 
removal from the skirt, tbe latter has great 
advantage over other forms of jupons . 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetry received, and accepted , with thanks. —“ It 
comes loo Late;” “ The Beautiful.” 

Declined, with thanks. —“The Storm has Blown 
Over;” “ Avoca,” and “Lines to the Dargle “ A 
Bachelor's Soliloquy -,” “ The Ice-King.” 

Prose received , with thanks. — “The Curate’s 
Story“ Meteors and Meteoric Stones.” 

Declined , with thanks .—“Serpents;” “Remarkable 
Snow-storms in England“ Safe to Win.” 

To Contributors. — In reply to the inquiries of 


“E. C.” “M. C.” “A. S.,” and others, we mu»t 
crave their patience for a few days, when the delay 
will he satisfactorily explained. 

“ M. C.,” Stockport. — We have not received the 
paper entitled “ A Lake Sketch.” “ The Moslems” 
will appear at the earliest opportunity. 

“ H. J. S.”—The MS. is nearly exhausted. 

- Books, M.S., Music, &c., for notice or review, 
I’ must be forwarded by the 10th of the month, 

1 to appear in the following number 


Printed bv Rogerson and Tvxford, 246, Strand. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

“Under the Greenwood Tree.'* 

1 am going to take yon back to Oaklands 
Hall, and I am sure tnat if you feel half as 
delighted as I do to leave the din and turmoil 
of London for the sylvan shades and sun- 
chequered lawn of the pretty Kentish House, I 
shall be satisfied. And it really will not be 
such a losing bargain, after all, this exchange- 
pore, fresh breezes, provocative of ruddy cheeks 
and unlimited hunger, instead of trie dull, 
leaden canopy of smoke, under which we poor 
Londoners have been gasping and groping our 
wy-for pleasant walks in the turnip-fields and 
qoiet lunches at the cover-side, under some 
patriarchal oak, where Tityrus leaves, for the 
nonce, his flute, and operates upon a bottle of 
sherry, and Nesera ceases turning the pretty 
coronal and carves the venison pasty. Far 
away from London now are all the divinities 
who have graced the ball-rooms and the concerts 
ofthe dead season—far away in distant shooting- 
boxes, tramping, in the neatest of nailed boots, 
through the heather, or whipping the brawling 
riream for speckled trout, and sometimes 
knocking down their brace of birds quite as 
neatly and efficiently as they broke the hearts 
of unsuspecting victims in the mazy dance. Far 
away, in the “ stately homes of England,” where 
they spend the live-long day reading the last 
new novel under their favounte elm, or driving 
the ball through the difficult croquet hoop, or 
indulging in sweet far niente, the absolute 
loxury of doing and thinking of nothing at all. 
Far away, on the broad channel, in the most 
bewitching of yachting costumes, sailor-hats 
placed cavalierly over the long fluttering tresses; 
pea-jacket, with gilt buttons, and puzzling their 
pretty little heads,with the Eleusinian mysteries 

“starboard” and “larboard,” “luff” and 
"belay.” The last birds were preparing to wing 
their flight from London; solitude was com¬ 
mencing its annual reign in the fashionable 
localities; Praed’s “Goodbye to the season” was 
»n every mouth, and the closed curtained win¬ 
dows, the vacuous, idle footmen lolling on the 
8 te P» were conclusive evidence that the polite 
wd was out of town. And, in troth, it would 


SORROW. 


have been a slighting insult to respectability to 
have been seen in London at this time, and 
legends exist to the purport that indigent fami¬ 
lies, who have not the wherewithal to travel or 
go “ out of town,” rather than bear the scorn 
and contumely of their acquaintance, immure 
themselves in the secret depths of their man¬ 
sions, and there, like so many Marianas in the 
moated grange, await the advent of the next 
season. 

And so it was, that visitors to Mr. Grantley’s 
house in Portman Square would have been 
informed by the stalwart Jeames Augustus, with 
condescending urbanity, that the “ family was 
hout of town at Oakland’s ’All.” An invita¬ 
tion had come from Mrs. Stewart to her 
daughter, begging of her to come and help All 
the house for the shooting, and to bring 
Grantley to help and shoot the birds, who wanted 
thinning sadly. To tell truth, Ella was right 
glad to go; the feverish hard life of continual 
excitement which she had been living lately, 
going incessantly from ball to ball, rout to rout, 
concert to concert, had almost knocked up the 
young wife, and she longed for the sharp pure 
breeze of the air round the dear old Hall, to 
enable her to recover her lost roses; and, above 
all these, there was the fact that she should 
have Grantley all to herself at the Hall; there 
would be none of those horrid creatures at clubs 
to occupy all his time and keep him absent 
from his loving little wife; and, most priceless 
boon of all, only get him to Oaklands, and he 
would forget, in the excitement of open-air sport, 
the terrible fascination which was luring him to 
destruction—the furious desire of winning 
money at the gaming table. At Oaklands there 
would be no Board of Green Cloth over which 
to ruin the health and energies; no faartt table, 
to detect and punish cheating foreigners at. So 
never did Roman poet welcome the retreat 
into the country, to the shady Apulian farm, to 
drink warm milk with his Falernian, and chat 
with sunburnt Galatea, as he '-ound the 
sheaves, when wearied with the sirep'lus of the 
Roman streets; never did the bucks and maca¬ 
ronies of the second Charles’ days welcome the 
annual trip to Buxton or Bath, and the usual 
flirtation with the brown-cheeked farmers’ 
daughters, who sold flummery and cherries* 
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A Chapter on the Woods. 


The temple# of the Greeks were mostly built 
in groves. Tacitus informs us, that the first 
part in consecrating the Roman capital, con¬ 
sisted in the soldiers entering with boughs of 
trees, and then the vestal virgins, attended by 
boys and girls, sprinkled the floor with spring, 
brook, and river water. 

The oratories of the Jews were surrounded by 
olive trees, whilst in the deepest recesses of the 
forests, the Druids of Gaul, Britain, and Ger¬ 
many were accustomed to sacrifice. Virgil, 
describing Elysium as filled with the most luxu¬ 
riant gifts of nature, also represents that the 
highest bliss of the happy spirits, is to repose on 
flowery banks, or to wander among its shady 
groves! The Icelanders believe that upon the 
summit of Boula, a mountain which no foot 
has yet ascended, there is a cavern, opening to 
a paradise of never-fading verdure, delightedly 
shaded by trees, and abounding in large flocks of 
sheep. Wo know that our boasted Anglo- 
Saxon race once worshipped trees, because of 
Canute’s having forbidden this species of idola¬ 
try among them. When a native of Java has 
a child born, he immediately plants a cocoa-nut 
tree, which, adding every year a circle to its 
growth, indicates the age of the trees, and by 
this means the age of the child. He, in conse¬ 
quence, regards the tree with affection all the 
rest of his life. The Tartar diviners assure us 
that whoever plants trees will enjoy life to an 
advanced age. We Christians dress our houses 
and churches with holly, bay, and cedar, as it 
were, to welcome the Nativity of our Saviour, 
and we sing the carols of the Advent, and we 
place in our dwellings the “ Christmas Tree/* 
the evergreens—beautiful emblems of the bright 
and unfading world, where Christ has gone to 
prepare endless mansions of bliss, joy, and hap¬ 
piness for his faithful followers. 

The use the poets have made of trees is very 
striking, beautiful, and important. Old Homer 
frequently embellishes his subjects with them; 
ana no passage in the IUiad is more fine than 
where he compares the falling of the leaves and 
shrubs to the fall and renovation of ancient 
families. Such illustrations are frequent in tbe 
sacred writings. Says the author of Ecclesi¬ 
astes, “ I am exalted like a cedar in Lebanon,” 
and “as a cypress tree upon the mountain of 
Hermon. I was exalted like a palm tree in 
Engedi, and as a rose plant in Jericho; as a 
turpentine tree I stretched out my branches, 
ana my branches are the branches of honour 
and grace.” In the Psalms there is a fine alle¬ 
gory, where the vine is made to represent the 
people of Israel. 

How beautiful is the passage in Ossian, of 
Malvina’s lamentation for Oscar: “I was a 
lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all my 
branches round me: but tby death came like a 
blast from the desert, and laid my green head 
low; the spring returned with its showers, but 
no green leaf of mine arose.” Again, when 
Osssian is old, blind, and weary, and almost 
without friends, >he compares himself to a tree, 
dried up and decayed: “ But Ossian is a tree 


that is withered; its branches are blasted and 
bare; no green leaf covers its boughs; from its 
trunk no young shoot is seen to spring; the 
breeze whistles in its grey moss; the blast 
shakes its head of age; the stom soon will 
overturn it, and strew all its dry branches with 
thee, O Dermid I and with all the rest of tbs 
mighty dead, in the green winding vale of 
Cona.” Phocian, one day hearing an orator 
promise many fine things to the Athenians, ex¬ 
claimed : “I think I now see a cypress tree ; in 
its leaves, its branches, and in its height 
it is beautiful, but, alas! it bears no fruit 
Very beautiful, too, is the metaphor, with some 
delicate flattery, where Horace represents the 
glory of Caesar’s house like a tree rising slowly 
from its seed, and after several ages, spreading 
its branches to the heavens—there towering 
with as much dignity in the forest, as did 
Marcellus above all other youths. Dr. Blair 
compares a good man to an oak, whose branches 
the tempest may indeed bend, but whose root 
it can never touch—a tree which may be occa¬ 
sionally stripped of its leaves and blossoms, but 
which still maintains its place, and in due sea¬ 
son will flourish anew. 

Mytbologists have supposed trees to be the 
residence of inferior deities, and beautiful are 
some of the fictions which have arisen from this 
notion. Not to mention any from the ancients, 
and far superior to those of Ovid, is that of 
Tasso, where he describes Rinaldo as living in 
an enchanted wood—a large myrtle surrounded 
by a hundred smaller ones. As he approaches 
the air resounds with strains of enchanting 
music—every tree opens, disclosing nymphs of 
seraphic beauty, who, forming into a circle, wel¬ 
come him to their enchanted grove, with songs 
of pleasure and delight. 

Thus is it that the forest, from time imme¬ 
morial, has been the theme of song, and to this 
day the sylvan solitude is the magic spell of 
romance. And truly, wbat can be compared to 
the forests? It is nature’s own sanctuary. 
From its ever-green moss, and its flowers, are 
sheda balmy freshness, whilst leaves, dew-drops 
and sunbeams seem mysteriously to dance 
through tbe branches, and conduct the mind by 
an invisible power into the realm of wonders. 
Such is the forest, the labyrinth of fairytale and 
table—the silent retreat of useful, solitary 
thought. 

The oak is the aboriginal tree of Europe, 
and early was reverenced as the Tree of 
of Life, the precious gift of the Great 
Father. Its fruit appeased tbe hunger of the 
wandering hwdes on the shores of Greece; in 
its trunk they found a dwelling; from beneath 
its roots sprang the rivulet that gave them drink. 

The Greeks and Romans consecrated tbe oak 
to the gods of Olympus, as from its nestling 
branches were heard the voices of tha future. 
In the oaktops the German and tbe Scandina¬ 
vian beheld the abode of the god of thunder, 
whilst their priests cherished the sacred mistle¬ 
toe, strangely growing on its trunk. Thera wae 
no tree hr bold, irregular beauty, which eoald 
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Prayse of Godde Wymen. 


be compared to it; nor any offering such 
efficient services for the first wants of man— 
the house of the living, the coffin for the dead— 
the ship which conveyed the daring crusader, 
and the spear for the hunters’ arm. To cherish 
it was a solemn duty, and the Anglo-Saxon al¬ 
phabet beautifully says of it: 

“ On the land the oak is, 

To the children of men, 

For the flesh a depository; 

It travels often, 

Over the path of the waterfowl, 
Exploring the lake. 

Let each one possess an oak— 

The noble tree I” 

Luxuriance and vigour unite in its growth, 
from the far reaching ruat to the firm, shield-like 
leaf. There stands the oak, the tree of strength, 
the monarch of the forest (quercus rober ), with 
its daring zigzag branches, and grand crooked¬ 
ness of stem. This is the hoar king of the 
forest, to whom the eagle resorts, and heroes 
take for an example. How fitting and ingeni¬ 
ous the device of the English kings when they 
ascended the throne, to Belect an oak to bear 
their name, and carry it down to coming 
generations. 

The heroic nature of the tree seems to be pro¬ 
claimed by another circnmstance : it is seldom 
seen in a crowd ; mostly standing alone, or 
mingled with other trees of different foliage. 
In low plains it is often associated in fine groups, 
and forms a picture for the painter. Such a 
beautiful sight have we seen in the “ Live Oak 
Plantation,” as it is called, belonging to the 
United States, along Santa Rosa Sound, Florida. 
This sheet of water extends some twelve miles 
amidst meadows of luxuriant green, with clear, 
White sandy shores. Here and there, the stag, 
but seldom disturbed, raises his proud antlers, 
as if listening to cries from afar. As our little 
self-moving steamer passed along, pleasant 
peeps were obtained between the dark, grotesque 
zigzag trunks, while through the deep, solemn 
masses of green foliage, there glided silently the 
golden sunbeams. 

On the mountains, however, we have seen the 
oak in all its native grandeur, and amidst the 
aboriginal Alleghanies. There you may behold 
those monarchs, whose age is a thousand years. 
Reubens’ and other pencils have painted such. 
Far above Nature’s wails of rock, the roots gripe 
with distorted grasp, deep into the stony ribs, as 
if they would cleave the earth. Then, the noble 
tree shoots and grows Upwards out of the earth 
slowly, but of gigantic size, even unto the path¬ 
way gf the clouds* Like impenetrable armour, 
the deep!v-scared bark fastens itself around the 
body and limbs of the giant of the woods. The 
knotty branches show great strength, and when 
the boisterous north wind hurls Ids darts against 
tbs iron trunk, the shaggy covering of moss, 


lining its sides with a dense shield, wards off 
the strong blows. Up here, the monarch of the 
mountain has planted his foot,—a giant hero, 
admirably equipped, and rejoicing to fight the 
battle of the clouds with JBolus and bis wild 
combatants;—while, from below, the evergreen 
ivy and the honeysuckle climb and twine around 
the stem, and the robin and the blackbird sing 
fresh songs amid its branches. 

Such is the American oak. It has seen the 
native Indians, Columbus and Hudson, with the 
earliest colonists. It still stands, proud and 
green, but there are few like it, by which we may 
count back the boundary marks of past history. 
In this land the fatal axe is too unsparingly 
wielded against what is planted by the hand of 
Nature, and we sav, “ Woodman, spare that 
tree.” Old England, so poor in forests, does 
differently—she shows great veneration for these 
truthful witnesses of the past. Proud is she of 
her oaks, and has a right to be so. In Sherwood 
Forest to this dav stands the tree under whose 
branches King John gave audience, and perhaps 
in his time it was centuries old. There stands 
the very oak in which famed Robin Hood pre¬ 
sided when the royal deer were cut up and dis¬ 
tributed. There, too, is the parliament oak, in 
which he held his meetings, with the green oak 
of the valley, in whose towering tyad branched 
trunk the bold outlaw met his merry company. 
In the New forest a stone points out where, 
until a hundred years ago, the oak tree once 
stood, beneath whose branches William Rufus 
fell by Tyrreirs hand. Thus, the old trees of 
England call to mind memorable scenes and 
personages. What protected these oaks ? The 
spirit of reverence for law and self respect. 
This it is which watches over and preserves her 
relics, monuments, and trees. So should it be 
with us. 


♦ 


PRAYSE OF GOODE WYMEN. 

ROBERT£ Or GLOUCESTER, AN>0 1400. 


Nothing is to manne so dear 
As wymene’s love in good mannere; 

A good woman is manne’s blysse 
Where her love right and steadfast is. 
There is no solas under heven 
Of all that to a manne may nevch, 

That should a manne clinging to, 

As a good woman that loveth true. 
Nought dearer is in God’s family, 

Than a pure woman who speaketh lovelily. 
Neven—Have knowledge of. 
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Bom to Sorrow . 


more eagerly than Ella did this visit to Oak- 
lands. And when they arrived there, what 
intense solicitude, on the fond mother’s part, as 
to Ella’s looks. 

" My dear girl, how pale and worried you 
are looking! Much better for you to have 
stayed with us in the old place.” 

But not an idea did the good old soul enter¬ 
tain of the real state of the case—it was only 
the natural consequence of fashionable 
London life, sbe thought, this languor and 
paleness and weaned eyes. 

Ella answered nothing, but threw herself into 
the arms of the mother, whom she had not 
seen for a year, and wept a sweet refreshing 
shower of tears—joy mingled with grief. 

I think it is Lord Lytton who, in the 
“Caxtons,” describes, in beautifully tender 
language, the sad awe-stricken feeling with 
which the Lares and Penates—the old familiar 
household gods—are regarded by the stranger 
who has not visited the home of his fathers 
from early childhood; with what tender force 
the whole details of furniture and familiar 
objects come back to the world-tossed son. So 
it was with Ella Grantley: when once she had 
passed under the stately escutcheon ed portals 
of the home of her childhood sbe felt at peace 
and safe, and knew that there beat a pitiful 
heart, to which she might entrust the sorrows 
of her own sad heart; that there were protecting 
arms, in whose protecting embrace she might 
lay her wearied head. And then the thousand- 
and-one stories which the sisters bad to tell one 
another in the long evenings, when they could 
escape from the men, and sit opposite one 
another in the old bed-chamber, the fire-light 

e tying fitfully, as it did of yore, on the two 
ppy faces. But not now as of yore; for though 
Katie’s face was fair and unclouded as before, 
the spectator might detect in Ella’s face the 
presence of some lurking sorrow, “ like a worm 
V the budand there were some suspicious- 
looking lines about the corners of the mouth, 
and a darkness under the beautiful eye, which 
care seemed to have a hand in the drawing of. 

“ And how does Grantley behave, Ella ?” 
laughed Katie, archly, toying with the unbound 
wealth of her sister’s tresses—a very favourite 
habit of hers. “ A perfect Chevalier Bayard, 
entirely devoted, and your 'perfectly obedient 
Blave; fetches and carries admirably, and war¬ 
ranted thoroughly broken, like Gulnare ?” 

Could Ella unaeceive the dear one who asked 
these questions, and let her into the secret of 
married life ? Ah! show me the wife who, 
however badly treated, will hint of that hus¬ 
band’s misdemeanours to another. 

“ Oh, he behaves, as you say, perfectly. I 
suppose there isn’t a happier couple all round 
in London' than we two. Of course we have 
our little differences sometimes, and Harry is 
rather too fond of staying out from home, with 
his fellow-officers at the club; but then he 
never refuses me anything I want, and the 
wonder is that I have not ruined him, for I am 
always wanting. And now you haven’t told me 


anything about yourself, you sly little thing. 
How about the Reverend Loftus ?—are you as 
madly fond of him as ever? or have you treated 
him like all the others, and left him lament- 
ing ?” 

“ Like Lord Ullin’s daughter ? Oh dear no! 
He is as foolishly fond of me as ever. You never 
saw such a faithful man, and he really comes 
in useful, too. He brings me all the new 
books, and reads them all through, if I bat 
signify the wish; he is always ready to coach 
me in the district, visiting; and, in fact, he is a 
regular slave.” 

“ Now, Katie, tell me one thing—from yonr 
heart, in sober earnestness, do you love the poor 
young fellow enough to make him happy, and 
to be happy and contented as his wife ? It’s a 
serious business this marrying, dearie; and you 
should think of it earnestly.” 

“ Oh! to hear you talk,” broke in Katie, 
with a peal of laughter that rang through the 
old wainscoted room, “one would think that 
you had ‘ come to forty-year,’ and seen all the 
pomps and vanities. You needn’t be afraid, my 
darling Ella,” she resumed, more seriously; “ 1 
love Loftus Smyly better than my whole life, and 
think myself only too happy and privileged to 
be allowed to love him; ana God willing, and of 
course the parents willing, I will make him the 
truest little wife on record. I have been so¬ 
bered down considerably since I have known 
him,” 

Ah, well! I envy you, Katie—that’s all.” 
And there was truth in what she said. Ella 
did envy the future lot of her happier sister, 
and wished that such an one had been hers. 
After such little conversations as these the 
sisters would descend to the drawing-room 
to “ do the respectable” as the naughty Kate 
expressed it—that is, to sing and play, and 
make themselves the idols of all the men, 
married and unmarried alike, who listened 
to their performances, and who were charmed 
for once out of the cold conventional “ Thanks, 
very much,” uttered with the air of relief 
which oft betokens intense pleasure that 
the brilliant performance is over. Oakland* 
Hall was gradually filling; for the shooting 
promised magnificently this season, and the 
birds were everything that well-behaved birds 
could be—neither wild, nor disinclined to be 
close. As the old place was big and roomy 
enough to hold several people, there was vefy 
soon established a delicious little cotene, 
all bent on enjoying themselves, and 
really taking delight in each other’s society, 
really condescending to come down from the 
frigid, unbending style they adopted in eacn 
other’s houses in town, ana striving 
each other as much as possible. It is this that, 
provided always that the lady of the house be 
a genial hospitable matron, and the master an 
urbane gentlemanly host, that makes country 
houses such veritable paradises to stay * 
There is no restraint there; no ennui; no lack o 
occupation. People have not to be thrown ovw* 
mucn into one another’s society (the con** 
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quene* of which is that they get naturally tired 
and aiek to death of the Mine faces. They need 
not meet at all, unless they like, till the dinner- 
hour ; and there, radiant in gorgeous attire and 
beamiog in smiles, they cannot fail in liking 
each other’s company. There they can talk of the 
pleasure and occupation of the aay; there they 
can hold pleasant converse, in low under-tones 
of each other’s little peculiarities. The only 
thing which militates a little against the perfect 
equanimity of these country houses is that oft- 
times, and especially in the shooting eeason, the 
ladies are left too much to their own resources, 
as all the available men come down in the 
morning attired for the day's sport in all the 
dandyism of shooting-coats and knickerbockers, 
which seems to say—“ It’s no use expecting ns 
to stay and flirt and play at croanet and devour 
luncheon with yon; there’s fresn game a-field, 
and the only way in which you will be enabled 
to share our lordly company is by bringing 
baskets of lunch out to ns in the middle of the 
day." And not unfreqnently has this little 
game succeeded: when Diana has tried every 
known ruse to snare the wary bird, she has had 
to thank that little bit of lunch under the hedge, 
after all; she looked so much like a ministering 
angel, as she laid the cloth, and wrung her hands 
over the absent pepper, that Charley was fain to 
propose. There was a very judicious mixture 
in tne little knot of people at Oaklands Hall 
this autnmn. There was a Commissioner of In¬ 
land Revenue and his wife—Mr. Batson, a very 
quiet, harmless little man, with an undecided 
face and a very decided judgment in matters 
where eating and drinking were concerned—-a 
man who set himself up for a very Soyer in 
cookery, and prided himself on his taste in port 
wine. "It is no use trying to sell me with 
your new-fangled imitations," he would say, 
eyeing the liquor in question curiously the while: 
“ I know a good wine when I taste one.” Per¬ 
haps it was not true; but there existed a legend 
amongst the jnnior clerks in the little Com¬ 
missioner’s department that he had been a wine- 
taster, in the days of his youth, at the 
docks. Once get Launcelot Batson fairly en¬ 
gaged upon a good dinner, and be the lady 
whom he had taken down a very Hester 
Stanhope in conversation, the commissioner 
would see, hear, think of nothing but the 
dinner. Mrs. Batson was a mighty woman 
in stature, in voice, in deportment — the 
fact was only too patent that she ruled her 
small spouse with a Draco's rod of iron. Ever 
attentive to her majestic nod, the little commis¬ 
sioner would follow her about [like a spaniel, 
and often her “ Launcelot, my love 1” fell upon 
his guilty ears when he was taking too much 
port. It is my opinion that she bad formed a 
code of signals for his use, and that when she 
nodded like Jove himself, or compressed her 
lips, Launcelot was to take no more than four 
glasses of wine, and not to touch olives for fear 
of his digestion, nor a cigar for fear of his 
breath, and to join the ladies as speedily as pos¬ 
sible. As the Commissioner did not or could 


not shoot, he was always impressed into the 
service of the lsdies, and his small fat figure 
might be seen sprawling about on the lawn and 
fixing the croquet-hoops, or carving at lnnch, 
for which, Hke his namesake Gobbo’s old 
father, “ he bad a kind of taste." This was the 
sole married conple, with the exception of the 
Grantleys. The rest were still in single bles¬ 
sedness, and were (room for the fair 1) a Miss 
Sherlock (Viola Sherlock), who was an unfailing 
feature in all social gatherings of this sort—a 
species of "unprotected female,” who wat, 
natheless, very well able to take care of herself. 
She was not very young nor very pretty, but 
had seen the time when her name was a favourite 
toast, and was invaluable in love affairs. Though 
she had fought an unsuccessful fight herself, 
and had in vain attacked the citadel of men’s 
hearts, she was still very much valued for the 
skill in which she brought people together. 
Had she been a man, “ Shall I, Sir Pandarus of 
Troy become ?” would have suited her well j as 
it was, she played the part of match-maker 
much more skilfully than her namesake in 
" Twelfth Night.” Then she was very useful 
in filling up idle hours in houses, could play 
accompaniments in good style, and had a certain 
voice herself, which had got rather seedy, and 
was very good at philosophical discussion, see¬ 
ing that she had read a great deal, and had once 
written and read a paper at the "Social Science 
Meeting,” about the " Bight Place of Women.” 

Hope, they say, came last out of Pandora’s 
capacious box, and it has the faculty now of 
surviving all other passions in woman's breast. 
So it may be that Viola Sherlock still dreamt of 
the.delusive charms of matrimony. With her 
we may mention Croker Pitts of the War 
Office, also a very handy man in a country- 
house, for he was very like the person who is 
described in the comic song as “ Up to every 
sort of thing.” For the last on dit or sparkle 
of wit which had occupied town circles before 
his holidays commenced, you might safely go 
to Croker Pitts ; and he had a very neat turn 
for indoor amusements—from getting up cha¬ 
rades and private theatricals, and performing 
the chief characters himself, down to singing the 
last comic song learnt at a music-hall: “ Tootle- 
tum-tay,” or "Policeman 92 X.,” which he 
flattered himself he was only excelled in by the 
great Arthur Lloyd himself. "Capital com¬ 
pany ” the men styled him ; the ladies, " that 
amusing creature, Mr. Pitts.” He thought 
himself a decent shot, but his detractors said 
that his fame rested solely on the fact that one 
day by happy luck he did manage to bring 
down a pheasant within range, and that after 
that he shot no more, and rested on his laurels. 

Ensign Robson had been asked over to the 
Hall, and had accordingly obtained leave of 
absence, and made himself supremely happy 
with everybody, as was his wont $ and his big 
cigar, of which he seemed to have imported all 
the brand, was seen all over the grounds. He 
fought rather shy of Viola Sherlock, and with 
reason, for no sooner was that lady introduced 
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to the little warrior than she determined to make 
him her victim. However, as he declared, 
“ she was’nt his form at all—went in for a 
larger woman when he was about it.” So when 
Viola entangled him in the meshes of a long 
conversation, and admired to the echo his 
sporting adventures, Robson turned a deaf ear, 
and rested not till he had escaped from the 
dangerous quarter* So they were all very 
happy in their way—the people at Oaklands 
Hall—and not a soul there but when bed-time 
arrived could say, “ I have lived to-day, have 
not been bored, and that’s something.” 

One night at dinner it was very evident that 
something had gone wrong with the squire. 
Usually his good-tempered face loomed at tne 
head of the board through the smoke of the 
viands, like a genial ray of sunshine, and his 
hearty voice made the plates ring again as he 
paid court to the ladies or bantered the men. 
But to-nigbt his face was overcast, and he 
spoke only in monosyllables, and then curtly. 

“ What’s gone wrong with the squire ?” whis¬ 
pered the guests. “ Something about the game, I 
suppose.” He was too much of a gentleman, 
though, to inflict his annoyance and disturb¬ 
ance on the people at his table; so it was evi¬ 
dent that he made an effort to be as amusing as 
usual. But when the last of the ladies had been 
bowed out, and before Launcelot Batson had 
had time to recover from his wife’s parting 
telegram, he broke the silence by biinging his 
glass down with a crash on the table. 

“ What’s the matter, sir ? You seem to be 
rather down in the mouth to night,” chorussed 
the men at the table as they settled down to 
serious drinking. 

“ What’s the matter, indeed!” returned the 
angry squire. “ You may well say What’s the 
matter? Just this. Those infernal poaching 
villains have stolen nearly all the pheasants 
from the south spinney, and not content with 
that, have taken all the young birds from the 
nurseries. Night after night, when we people 
are dreaming in our beds, those fellows are 
stealing the best of the game; and, what’s 
worse, my fellows are afraid to tackle them. 
Black Jim makes no secret of his intention to 
scrag the first keeper he gets into his clutches. 
And my men are very much afraid of him, for 
he is as Btrong as the devil, and has enlisted 
nearly all the roughs in the neighbourhood into 
his service.” 

“What’s to be donef” said Croker Pitts. 
“Iam not much of a fighting man myself, but 
I’ll help any night you like.” 

“ Well said, man of peace,” said the little 
Commissioner. “ I suppose I’m too small, and 
there’s my wife in the question. I do not think 
Mrs. Batson would hear of my going out, unless 
she went herself.” 

“ Stop their game I’m determined to,” 
answered the stout old squire. “ And I’ll go 
myself if no one else will. I do not see why I 
am to go to the expense of rearing birds for 
these fellows to make tboir living out of.” 

“Tell you what, squire,” said Robson, ai bo 


sipped his claret, “ if you want to go out in 
force I will get half-a-dozen fellows from the 
garrison. They will be too happy at the 
prospect of a row; and if Black Jim, or what¬ 
ever he calls himself, gets into the clutches of 
one or two of them, he may whistle for it; the 
scragging may be the other way.” 

“Thanks very much, Rooson,” said the 
squire. “ That’s just what I want. They may 
have all the shooting they like, if they will only 
help against these fellows; though before we 
begin I may just as well warn you that it is no 
child’s pky with these poachers. I have been 
in poaching affrays myself, and seen men left on 
the ground with very little life in them.” 

Grantley said very little; but there was an 
exultant gleam of the old “ ardor belli” in his 
eye as he signified his readiness to assist. 

“That’s all right, then,” assented the squire 
more cheerfully. “I didn’t mention it at 
dinner because it would have been a pity to 
alarm the ladies. Robson, you can send for 
your fellows as soon as you like, and I will look 
up all the bludgeons in the Hall. I daresay the 
keepers will find you enough and to spare. By- 
the-bve, I may as well send for Belton, the 
head Keeper, at once, whilst we are at the council 
of war. Robson, go and tell the kdies not to 
expect us for a time: we have business on hand. 
Now, gentlemen, light up and attend.” 

Old Belton came at the summons, and seated 
himself on the extreme edge of his chair. 

“Take a glass of wine, Belton ?” said his 
master. The man—an old campaigner, wiry, 
thin, and muscular—pulled at his forelock, 
then drank off the liquor at a draught. “ Any 
more news of those fellows, Belton ?” went on 
the squire. “ At their usual game, I suppose ?” 

“ Why, your honour,” said the keeper, “ I 
hears from a pal of theirs, who peaches on ’em, 
as how they intend making a good thing of it 
the night after next. All their hands is going 
to assist, and Black Jim says as how he’ll make 
a clean sweep of the south Bpinney.” 

“D-n Black Jim!” roared the angry 

squire. “ Let me only get that fellow before 
me on the bench, and he shall see the other 
side the water for once in his life.” 

“About one they are going to commence, 
your honour,” went on the head keeper, calmly. 
“And Jim, he is going to divide ’em into three 
parties all round the spinney.” 

“ Hum ! Now look here, Belton : something 
must be done, or I shan’t have a bird. You say 
that the keepers are afraid to tackle them aU 
alone ?” 

“ Leastwise, so many of ’em, squire,” said 
Belton. 

“Well, look here. These gentlemen are 
going to assist, and some officers from the garri¬ 
son are coming over. You must muster all 
the help from the farm, and you shall be cap¬ 
tain of them. Take them round to the spinney 
about half-past twelve. Captain Grantley here 
will command the house party, and so will 
surround Master Jim and bis men i and if 
we don’t atop their little game, then it will bo 
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a pity. You think you can manage it, Benson ?” 

“ Ay, capital,®* said the old man. “ And if 
1 do get hold of that Jim he’ll have a tough 
job of it to get loose. I have got a long reckon¬ 
ing against him since he nearly murdered one 
of the watchers.” 

“ Of course we must try and master them 
without a fight at all; but if they get rusty, then 
we must give it them, that's all, and take care 
of broken heads. And we shall want as many 
good strong bludgeons as you can find, Belton, 
and a strong rope to fasten the captives with.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I am right glad that you 
be'nt afraid of those customers. Blood will 
show, as I often tell my keepers. Only it was 
no use fighting six to one. Now we shall 
tackle 'em pretty fairly, as one may say.” And 
the grisly old veteran bowed himself out and 
departed to tell the news in the servants’ room. 

"Game old boy the squire,” chorussed all 
the company. 

"And let me see Black Jim or any of those 
chaps so much as lay a finger on him, I’ll 
settle him,” growled the head keeper as he 
proceeded to select the bludgeons. 

At Robson’s invitation half-a-dozen men 
came over from Turlminster — the strongest 
being picked for the service,—quite delighted at 
the idea of a row, as light-hearted lads generally 
are. To be sure it was not very long since 
Robson himself had fought that immortal 
battle at Sandhurst with the botcher, when, 
though the little cadet was a head shorter than 
his opponent, he hit out with his .right so 
quickly and gamely that the butcher was forced 
to leave off, covered with blood and thoroughly 
beaten. The Honourable Tom Sefton was 
getting quite rusty for want of practice he 
declared, and handled his bludgeon quite 
tenderly, with the pathetic remark: " There 
will be a wanning for these cads if I get this 
gentleman into good play.” Councils of war 
met at intervals in the saddle-room, for it was 
absolutely necessary to keep the affair secret 
from the ladies, ana manoeuvres were discussed 
in a manner worthy of Napoleon himself. Here 
the soldiers were of course invaluable, and soon 
arranged a very neat and efficient attack, which 
if well managed must pay well. 

"You need not come, sauire,” said Robson. 

“ You are getting old, ana, besides, think of 
your wife and daughter.” 

" I will come, sir! ” thundered the squire. 
"Nothing shall persuade me to keep at home. 
A likely joke, indeed 1 ” So they left off en¬ 
treating him when they saw it was no use. 

By eleven on the eventful night they were all 
mustered in the hall, and a good stiff glass of 
brandy served out to all alike, to keep out the 
damp and give them good heart. The party 
under the keeper were all stalwart sinewy young 
fellows, armed with oak bludgeons, ana on the 
whole decidedly ugly customers to tackle. 

"Now who is to take the rope?” said the 
squire. 

“ I will! I will! ” sang out the officers in a 


body. They were each one of them ambitious 
for the honour. Grantley stepped forward. 

" Give it me, please,” said he quietly. " I 
have had a little practice in these matters ; and 
a revolver, please; that with the cane here 
will do capitally. Are you ready, gentlemen ? 
Then march.” And they stole forth from the 
Hall in regular marching order in the direction 
of the south spinney, every man with his head 
firm and muscles braced, for they knew it was 
no child’s play they were going to take share in 
this calm October night. 

When they had got about eight hundred 
yards from the scene of action, and could hear 
distinctly the shots in the cover, and the 
smothered voices of the poachers as they 
bagged the pheasants, Grantley called a halt in 
a low voice. 

"Belton, take half-a-dozen of your men and 
creep round on your hands and knees till you 

et within twenty yards. Then wait till you 

ear me. Mind don’t stir for your life, nor 
make the slightest noise, or it is ail up.” 

"AH right, sir,” was the hoarse response. 
" Down, my men, and quiet.” 

" Now, Robson,” went on Grantley, " do you 
think you can manage another lot ? Don’t say 
Ye9 if you think you can’t.” 

" Try me,” was the quiet answer. 

" All right, then. You creep round at the 
back of the spinney, so as almost to join the 
keeper’s lot. Quiet as mice now. Don’t make 
the slightest noise. And when you hear me 
sing out, then give them the butt-end.” Last 
of all he collected his whole body, by far the 
strongest and the best armed, for the leading 
attack. And thus arranged, the whole body 
crept forward with their bludgeons firmly 
gripped in their hands, and their heart scarcely 
daring to beat, till they were so close to the 
marauders that they could hear every word that 
was said, and could distinguish in the moon¬ 
light the figures flitting to and fro in the cover, 
rapidly knocking down the young birds, and 
filling the bags. And the squire ground a 
curse between his lips as he saw the form of 
Black Jim — a murderous looking ruffian— 
conspicuous among them all, like Ajax—he was 
a head taller than the rest. Silent as they had 
been on their march, one of the keepers, just as 
they neared the hedge, could not for the life of 
him resist a slight sneeze ; and it was evident 
from the sudden halt and suspicion amongst the 
poachers that the noise had been overheard. 

"Now then,” whispered Grantley hoarsely; 
" mind your orders, men. Take the birds first, 
and then tackle the men.” 

Suddenly, as if by magic, from the earth rose 
in the clear moonlight a compact body of men 
before the astonished eyes of the poachers. 
And Grantley, lifting himself on to the hedge, 
beUowed— 

"It’s no use making any opposition; you 
are aU surrounded. So you had better take it 
quietly and give up yourselves and the birds.” 

A rush was instantly made by Grantley’s 
force upon the bags, and so quick was the 
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movement, that ere the poachers could make | 
the slightest opposition, the pheasants were all 
on the safe side of the hedge. 

“ I say, men, are you going to stand this?” j 
sang out the tall poacher, hoarsely. “ Let’s 
get them birds back.” 

A hearty 99 Come and fetch them,” was the 
answer; and at once the poachers rushed on to 
the hedge, and the fight became general,—a 
mass of struggling men, in which might 
occasionally be heard a pmothered curse or 
faint groan as the blows told home, and a man 
went down disabled. Superiority of numbers, 
however, was on the side of the keepers, and 
though Black Jim’s men had fought with the 
courage of despair, they soon began to waver, 
and showed signs of turning. 

“ Now’s your time, my men,” yelled Grantley, 
by this time as madly excited as if he were 
chasing the sepoys. A slight wound in the 
forehead had only fired him the more. “ Single 
out your man, and leave the leader to me.” 

With a genuine hearty hurrah the keepers 
and officers rushed over the hedge, and threw 
themselves upon the flying poachers as well as 
they could, singling out individuals and binding 
them fast. Now it fell that little Robson, after 
having distinguished himself very much by 
attacking and securing a large poacher, and 
binding him with the aid of Belton, was mount¬ 
ing guard over the prisoner, giving him an 
occasional reminder to be quiet with his foot. 

99 Easy, now, can’t you, while I light a weed ? 
What’s the use of your kicking up this shindy ? 
You. can’t get loose, you know.” Thus solilo¬ 
quising, he turned and saw a man rushing 
towards him, who he knew must be Black Jim. 
99 Here’s a nice go,” was his mental comment. 
However, he wasn’t going to run—not quite. 
He Bimply clutched his bludgeon tight, and 
waited the assailant’s onset. A torrent of curses 
burst from the poacher as he saw the field clear, 
and the chance of wreaking his vengeance on 
the poor lad. And so eager was he that he 
paid no regard to the entreaties of the bound 
captive. 

99 D—n you! my chance is come at last. 
Say your prayers, my swell; for I mean to 
murder you 1” 

“ The deuce you do!” said the little man. 
99 How kind I” 

It was a short struggle. Though Robson 
inflicted some ugly cuts on the savage’s head, 
he was soon overpowered. And as he felt the 
man’s hand pressing on his throat, and his hot 
breath on his cheek, he did murmur a prayer 
for mercy. It was hard lines, he thought, to 
die thus like a dog. “ Oh, if I only had my 
revolver I” was his heart-felt wish. Still the 
love of life is great, and he clung to the poacher 
like grim death, and listened attentively tor foot¬ 
steps. His breath was getting short, and he 
could feel the cruel fingers creeping into his 
fleBh, while his brain danced as if on fire. It 
would soon be over. Well he had done his 
duty with the best of them. When suddenly, as 
if struck by a thunderbolt, the poacher feu to 


the earth, and Grantley stepped over him to 
the boy, who had fainted from sheer exhaustion. 

“ By Jove, that was a near go for my young 
friend!” he thought. “ I hope I have’nt killed 
this fellow, though his head must have been 
hard to take that fair blow. Gad 1 how it did 
come down.” Black Jim lap perfectly motion¬ 
less the while, blood streaming from the deep 
cut of Grantley’s bludgeon; and the captain 
really thought he was dead. "Well, better 
him than this game little fellow. Halloa, you 
are coming to, are you? That’s right; you 
had a near shave, young fellow.” Robson 
opened his eyes and shuddered. 

“ Ah, it was a shave. I shall never be able 
to thank you for saving my life. The last 
thing I saw before the dizziness came on was 
your arm whirling that bludgeon; and then it 
came down crunch. 

"Have a drop of this, old man,” said Grantley, 
handing him the flask. “ That will put you ail 
right. You are a brave little brick, and I am 
glad I came up in time. What to do with this 
carrion I don’t know.” And he kicked the 
prostrate poacher slightly. " No movement; I 
suppose the man is done for. Wait a * bit, 
though. Oh, he is breathing all right now. It 
was only a stun the fellow had.” Black Jim 
opened his eyes and groaned. “ Come, that’s 
better than 1 expected. I shouldn’t like to have 
killed the man, brute though he was. 9 Fast 
bind, fast find,’ though ; so I will just tie him up 
with the other gentlemen, and leave them here 
till the cart comes.” 

By this time victory had declared itself 
entirely for the side of the squire, and after a 
good deal of hard fighting the majority of the 
poachers had either been secured or put to 
flight. With the fall of their leader they seemed 
to have lost heart, and allowed themselves to be 
tied up by the grim old Belton, who joked with 
them in a saturnine manner. When they were 
all assembled, the squire unbared his white 
head, and thanked them all, right heartily, for the 
assistance they had rendered him; and when 
Grantley had told the story of little Robsons 
gallantry and escape, they all crowded round 
him, patting him on the back and praising him. 

“ Won’t he get icvdos with the ladies, too ? 
Ah, happy young man I I wish Black J im 
had turned his attention to me.” „ 

99 You wouldn’t have relished it, I lay 
said Robson. 99 As for me, I don’t want to be 
half as near death’s door again. When Grant- 
ley gave him that tap on the head I was nearly 
a gone coon.” 

The casualties were slight enough. Captain < 
Cameron had his cheek laid open; Grantley 
wound on the forehead; one of the keepers M 
sprained his ankle; and the poachers bad !>«*“ 
fairly put down. So you may imagine t 
homeward march was a very merry one mde f~ ’ 
and as it was about three in the morning wn 
they got to the Hall, it was resolved that to 
they would not go that night, but hold aooft^ a 
meeting in the smoking-room instead. So i 
very few minutes everything from which smo 
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could b© produced was in foil play, and the that when I get Master Jim before me in the 
liquor circulated freely, as each man chattered justice-room, I’ll teach bim to interfere with 
over the adventures of the night, everybody my pheasants. Why the deuce fellows like that 
talking, all at once, as is the custom when men can’t stick to their trade I can’t imagine.” 
get their tongues loosened by drink. Croker “ No, nor I,” spluttered the Commissioner, 
Pitt, it seemed, had met a poacher in the corner with his mouth full of game-pie. “ I never feel 
of the spinney, and bad fought a most desperate happy myself unless I have got something to do” 
encounter, which promised fair to be the stock —it being well known that the Commissioner 
story at many a dinner-table for the current was too lazy even to fetch his own slippers, and 
year. It was a tale long enough, in good generally deputed some poor junior to perform 
sooth, to “ outlast a night in Russia, when nights that offioe for him. 

are longest there.” And when his story was “ Black Jim 1” said Katie, thoughtfully, 
done, he volunteered to sing, “ ’Tis my delight “ that must be Jim Meadows. I know a little 
on a shiny night in the season of the year;” and of that man’s family: he is a shoemaker by 
the meeting grew very uproarious and festive, trade, but he never touches his tools; and, if he 
insomuch that the ladies at the Hall waked in didn’t shoot pheasants, his poor wife and 
the middle of the night, and wondered whence children would starve. As it is, he ill-treats 
came the sound of unhallowed revelry. They them shamefully; and 1 have often gone into 
might have imagined that the stately old cava- his house and found the poor woman crying, 
lien and lovely dames from out their pictur e after the fellow has been thrashing her; and she 
frames had descended, and were holding high has declared to me that she and the children 
festivity, and, you may be sure, were very didn’t know where to turn for a meal’s meat1” 
anxious to know the reason of it all, next day. “ Gad, how shocking I” said the Commis¬ 
sioner, oommencing another vigorous onslaught 
on the cold beef: “ but why don’t people of that 
— kind go into the workhouse ? Tney would be 

fed there, at all events.” 

“ Well, I don’t think he’ll feel inclined to 
Chap. XIX. beat anybody for some time,” broke in Grant- 

lev. “ I gave him one little tap with my stick, 
Aftbr the Fight. when I found him throttling Robson, that he 

won’t forget in a hurry, I’m thinking 1” 

Curiosity was very rife amongst the ladies “ Come, tell me how it was, Harry,” said 
at the breakfast-table next morning as to what- Ella.” 

ever the men had been up to last-night. Katie And the whole company entreated so for- 
immediatelv attacked the defenceless Robson, cibly, that Grantley was fain to detail the whole 
and made him unfold the tale of the expedition sceue; while Robson, as the hero of the story, 
to the very beet of his ability; and though he hung his head, and looked very modest. In the 
repeated with mock solemnity that he was middle of this story we must leave him, and 
■worn to secrecy, and that no amount of flat- betake ourselves to another part; and this—as 
tery or compulsion should make him divulge very low characters are introduced—the reader 
that seeiwt, ho was as nothing in the hands of is recommended to skip, if fastidious; “for well 
the sharpehooter. do I know,” as Mrs. Gamp would say, that the 

** It’8 well for you, Launcelot,” said his bet- recital of the sorrows and crime and misery of 
ter half to the little Commissioner, when she the poor do not excite so much, nor make such 
could attract his attention from the serious pleasant reading, as the pleasures and varieties 
business of eating— w it’s well for yon that the of the idle rich. A tale which treats but of 
gentlemen didn’t tempt you to go on this expe- those too common things, poor people and 
dition, whatever it was: I should never have their sufferings, the scene of which is laid in 
forgiven you — and you know what tha& pestilential alleys, where fever and death reign 
means 1” ' supreme, is very apt to offend the nice sensi- 

“ Yes,” thought the small victim, “that bilities of those people who would much rather 
would mean no rest, night or day, till my hair go through the world in blissful ignorance that 
grew quite grey from anxiety!” such things are : so that, if reproached with 

“Horrid creatures, these men I” sighed selfishness and disregard of the suffering com- 
Viola Sherlock,” with a languishing glance at munity, they can say, “ My dear sir, I wasn’t 
Robson. “ They never will let us into their aware that such things could possibly exist. I 
secrete.” have my comfortable routine of life to go 

u Well, I suppose you are all dying to know; through; I meet none but pleasant, well-bred 
and as I am well aware that a woman never rests people, clothed in broadcloth and fine linen, 
fill she has got to the bottom of a thing like who ride in their carriages and live on the fat of 
this. I’ll tell you. We had to go out and meet the land. I am not supposed to know that 
a lot of poaching fellows in the wood—and a hundreds of thousands are starving around me 
tough job we had of it, till the bravery of Mr. —I am not supposed to hear the cries of those 
Robson here helped to secure the ring-leader, who wail for a morsel of bread all through the 
a gentleman called * Black Jim*; then the others livelong day, to whom the heavens seem as 
made good their retreat; and all I know is, brass, utterly deaf to the prayer of hunger; to 
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whom the earth is as a howling wilderness, or 
a desert where no water is 1” 

Very true, sir, or madam : it is not the thing, 
it is not fashionable to busy yourself with the 
cares and wants of the poor, unless such things 
can be done by the help of fancy bazaars, where 
you can spend a pleasant day or so, flirting and 
laughing, and selling articles for ten times their 
value to hapless and unwary bachelors, and all 
under the pure ensign of Charity. 

The Reverend Loftus Smyly was in one of 
his happiest humours this morning, which suc¬ 
ceeded the poaching affray at Oaklands: so 
genial was his smile, so pleasant his good word, 
now that the people blessed him as he walked 
amongst them. “ We never had a parson who 
makes himself so affable-like to all of us!” 
was the universal comment, and with all did he 
incur the utmost favour, save with that devoted 
band whom I have touched on before. These 
had all the rancorous hatred of slighted women 
in their heart. “Hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned,” might be Baid of them; and 
those who, erstwhile, when they hoped that 
the young Oxford-man was going to fall head¬ 
long into the snare laid for him, did their best 
and looked their fairest whenever they crossed 
his path; now did their best to scatter the seeds 
of calumny wherever they went. And many 
were the stories circulated over the festive tea- 
table at Matilda Pott’s, and at the bouse of the 
blighted baker’s daughter! They had got full 
scent of the attraction that lay for the Curate in 
the direction of the Hall, and, when they saw 
how anxious little Katie was in her errands of 
mercy to the poor, would snigger, and say, 
“ Designing little minx! all very well to pre¬ 
tend and be attentive to the poor! We all 
know whom she comes to meet here: and if any¬ 
body else but Mr. Smyly was curate, we should 
have all the district-visiting to do ourselves !” 

They hated the pretty little lady, with her 
delicate face and gentle manners, with all the 
unforgiving hatred of their race, and hardly 
mustered up sufficient courtesy to return the 
winning salutation which Katie always bestowed 
upon them in the course of district-visiting. 

“ What a very glum lot of women you seem 
to have at your place 1” softly would Katie say. 
“ They all seem as if they had been crossed in 
love!” 

“ Ah! well, perhaps they have, my dear; per¬ 
haps they have. * 1 could a tale unfold’ about 
these very religious and grim maidens, which 
would open your eyes a little; but I think I 
shall keep the secret to myself; I might be¬ 
come boastful, else.” 

The Curate had just performed the marriage- 
service this morning, and had left his blessing 
with the simple, blushing pair who had knelt 
before him, and, feeling rather fagged, was de¬ 
termined to take a walk into the country to get 
a good mouthful of fresh air, and feast his eyes 
on the beauty of the waning year. Before him 
lav, in all their beauty, the fait fields, from 
which the yellow corn had just been removed, 
and now were rugged and crossed with many a 


furrow, over which the tired sportsman carried 
his gun, and whistled to hie dogs; while ever 
and anon a covey of partridges, with a loud 
whirr , shot into the air. The rain last-night 
had freshened delightfully the face of Nature, 
and everything seemed to wear quite a holiday 
aspect; and the dead leaves over which the Cu¬ 
rate strode—those last mementoes of the year, 
which have not inaptly been called “ the graves 
of ruined hopes”—the carpet of dead leaves 
glistened like diamonds; while, on the trees, 
there drooped the leaves not yet fallen, in all 
the gorgeous blazonry of deep purple and 
orange and brown, and some of a deep hectic 
flush, like the deceptive blush which reddens on 
the consumptive patient’s cheek. And over all 
that solemn stillness which characterizes the fall 
of the leaf in England, which seems as though 
the dying couch where old Hertha lays out her 
seemly body to die, ’neath the coverlet of fur 
leaves, were watched in the solemn calm of grief 
by all Nature. Poets may rave of the beauty of 
the other seasons, and go into raptures over the 
modest maiden Spring—the fervid beauty Sum¬ 
mer, with her sunburnt face and wheat-crowned 
head—and the hoary veteran Winter, with white 
beard fringed with icicles: give me the calm, 
still beauty of the middle-aged Autumn, fairest 
in decay. 

Now, the Curate was not one of those men 
who make a trade of their love of nature, and 
who burst out, whenever they are assured of an 
audience, into namby-pamby verses, culled from 
Doctor Watts—who mouth and rant, and de¬ 
clare, “ I cannot live without Nature, sir! She 
is my idol! I worship her every-changing 
form!” This kind of man is a sufficient 
nuisance; for, when you would be taking in the 
beauty of the scene in silent admiration, he is 
breaking the spell with some of his rhodomon- 
tade. The Curate saw and felt, and understood 
with a painter’s eye, with a philosopher’s mind ; 
and, as he looked on the fair panorama, bis 
heart swelled in boundless gratitude; and he 
could have understood Byron’s idea: “ I al¬ 
ways feel most .religious on a sunshiny day. ’ 
He quickened his pace, for did he not descry m 
the distance the fluttering of a well known rib¬ 
bon, and the outlines of a little figure, every 
line of which was printed on his mind’s-eye? 
Yes, he was right, “ breeze, bird, and flower 
confessed the hour ”; and here, too, faithful to 
the tryste, was “ County Guy.” She made him 
a low mock curstey. “ Good morrow to your 
reverence I And is it thus you attend to your 
duties, tramping about in the country all 
alone?” 

“ Not all alone, my precious one: I have you 
with me always 1” 

“Yes, I daresay you have me with you 
oftener than you care about. But havey° u 
seen anything of the shooting-party? | fl ff 
must be hereabouts—Grantley and little Rop- 
son, and the rest of them; ana dying for their 
lunch. I’ll be bound. Come, you shall be in¬ 
vited if you are very good; and you shall see 
Captain Cameron, too l He is determined no 
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to leave zne. He it my very devoted servant I 
No—there, I didn’t mean to make von angry, 
yea foolish boy! Come, and find the sports- 
mea. They had a smart fight with some poachers 
the other night: little Robson did wonders, I 
am told! Oh, here’s Jim, at all events, with 
the lunch. I suppose, if we begin, they will 
call as very bad names 1 They will be sure to 
scent food and come here, so I shall pitch my 
tent. There is a veal-and-ham pie, made after 
Mr. Sam Weller’s receipt—‘ Werry good, espe¬ 
cially when you know the young woman as 
made it !* ” 

Thus prattled the maiden, and the love-sick 
Curate hung upon every word, delightedly, to 
the full a6 earnest as if he were listening to the 
discourse of some grave bishop on the minor 
prophets. Occupied as they had been with this 
discourse, they had neither of them paid any 
heed to the pattering of little footsteps which 
followed them. It was a little ragged urchin, as 
brown as a berry, but almost out of breath with 
hard running, who almost as soon as he reached 
the couple pulled the sunburnt lock of hair 
which straggled over his forehead, and gaped, I 
** Please, sir, be you the parson ?” 

“Yes, my little fellow,” said the Curate; “ I 
am the parson. Does anybody want me ?” 

“ Please, sir. Black Jim, over at Pullen’s 
Croft, be mortal ill, and his wife axed me to go 
and see for you. I had a stiffish run 1” 

“ Pullen’s Croft I oh, I know,” said Katie, 
with a serious face: “very likely it is the 
poacher; he was injured the other night. Dear 
me! I hope it is nothing serious. You must 
nm at once, Loftus, and if it is nothing much 
you can come back here.” 

In his walk to the Croft with the ragged little 
df, the Curate elicited the information that 
Black Jim had had a terrible knock on the 
head—that he had been brought home in almost 
a dying state, and that he was now suffering 
from raging fever, “raving and going on most 
awful!” m the boy said, with a serious face. 

Pullen’s Croft—which they were now ap¬ 
proaching—was no favourite visiting-place of 
the Curate’s. In the first place the people who 
herded there were the idlest and most drunken 
in all the village, and resented his visits to them 
as an intrusion rather than blessed his coming. 
Often had he turned, weary and dispirited, sd- 
fflost hopeless, entirely heartless, from the 
alley, seeing that he could do nothing of him¬ 
self, where Ignorance and Vice led the forces 
against him. Often had bis visits come to the 
same fate as Mrs. Pardiggle’s in “Bleak House” 
"~often had the drunken cobbler pointed to his 
wife’s black eye and the broken furniture, and 
said moodily, with many curses, “ Did I do all 
that ?—yes; and I’ll do it again if I like, and no 
7 — parson shall hinder me doing wbat I please 
in my own house 1” 

Still, Hope had not entirely quitted the Cu¬ 
rate's heart yet. He was determined not to 
leave the task untried: the higher the emprise 
the braver should be the watchword, “ Espe- 
ranctP ’ What, be thought, would have be¬ 


come of the sufferers in the fever-haunted jails, 
had John Howard left the unwelcome work but 
half completed ? How would the English 
soldiers have fared at Sebastopol, had Florence 
Nightingale lost heart, and returned to Eng¬ 
land by the next ship ? And—higher ensample 
still than all other—what would have become 
of sinning humanity, had He, who eighteen hun¬ 
dred years ago was “ nailed for our advantage to 
the bitter cross,” wearied at the work of salva¬ 
tion ? So the Curate bravely set his face 
against the pitiless storm of adversity and per¬ 
secution, against sullen brutality in word and 
deed. He endured to witness sights that made 
bis young heart sick with loathing—to hear 
words which, in their bitter blasphemy, made 
his young heart’s blood curdle within him—all 
for the possible chance of saving one of these 
( benighted people. Often, after a bard day, he 
! would return to his lodgings, and bow his head 
I in tears, hopeless, almost hopeless. “ Will 
no kindness, no reproof melt their hearts ?” 
He had, in good truth, tried both effects. He 
had half-supported families when the worthless 
husband was drinking out the remainder of his 
wages at the Rose and Crown. He bad found 
his way to the deathbed of the sinful people, 
and there, in a voice of stern‘reproof, assured 
the mourners that they had no hope in the 
next world, unless they repented and lived bet¬ 
ter lives in this. But too often he found it was 
seed sown on barren, stony ground. His kind¬ 
ness they mocked at; his reproof they disre¬ 
garded. 

Pullen’s Croft was a very fair index to the 
character of the inhabitants—no palaces cer¬ 
tainly the cottages, but such as by skilful care 
and cleanliness might be made habitable 
enough; but they had been suffered to go to 
rack and ruin. In the windows—almost uni¬ 
formly paneless—were stuck fragments of dirty 
cloth; whilst the furniture in most of them 
seemed to be nothing but a bed, a table, and a 
chance three-legged chair; and in front of the 
door festered a heap of impure garbage, which 
poisoned the whole air. Poverty and shameless 
vice seemed to ride rampant everywhere. Two 
women had just commenced to quarrel about 
the right of drawing water first, as the Curate 
came up, and with their arms akimbo sprinkled 
each other freely with the flowers of language; 
and as the contest grew more furious, and 
seemed likely to terminate in a fight, a lot of 
idle, hulking men and boys were delightedly 
proceeding to form a ring, and encouraging the 
combatants with yells and oaths! At sight, 
though, of the Curate’s pale, serious face, and 
the clerical dresB, they stopped for very shame, 
and slunk off to their dens—some lingering 
trace of manhood existing in them still. 

“This is the house, is it? Thank you, my 
little man; and here’s something for yourself.” 

“A tract,” the reader will say. By no means. 
The Curate knew that a tract would have been 
as unwelcome as the sight of forbidden meat to 
the hungry man. No: it was a small coin, for 
which the little urchin bent almost to the 
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ground, and then ran off to tell hie companions 
that “ the gentleman with the black coat guv 
him that—a regular stunner he was!*’ 

The Curate tapped at the door and entered, 
and the first man he saw beside the sufferer was 
his good friend the doctor. Scalpel and he had 
worked hand in hand with great cordiality. 

“ You heal the soul, and 1 heal the body!” 
would the snuffy little soul chuckle. Very se¬ 
rious was the doctor’s face now, as he whis¬ 
pered to the Curate, “ I say, Smyly, this is a 
bad business! The patient here was out in 
that poaching affair at Oaklands the other night, 
and has got a tap on the head that is likely to 
be the death of him 1 Brain-fever has super¬ 
vened, and his poor wife seemed to think ’twas 
best to have you here, though not the slightest 
use, for the man is delirious.” 

“ Oh, sir 1” sobbed the worn, miserable wife, 
“ do stay and do what you can. He may come 
to: he must not die like this 1” 

And this was the woman the poacher had 
kicked and sworn at for years, ready to cry her 
heart out over his bruised form 1 Let scoffing 
Mephistopheles take that song of his about the 
unfaithfulness of wives away — ’tis not the 
case in England. We all know how that, 
when the great King Arthur lay sore 
wounded, a beautiful form came down 
in the silence of the night, and threw herself on 
the “ Chief of Lyonesse ” with tender moans of 
grief, 

“ And from her rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars. 

And as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 
Forgotten then the wiles of Launcelot 
and fair Guinevere felt only that the good man 
she called her husband was wounded unto the 
death, past all the power of Bedivere and Kay 
to held. 

“ Well, well, my good woman, I will do what 
I can, of oourse; though, I must say, more for 
your sake than that of your husband. They 
say this blow on the head only saved him from 
being a murderer.” 

Meanwhile Black Jim lay totally unconscious 
in a state of raving delirium, in which could be 
traced such words as “ spinney,” “ phezzans,” 
and “ That keeper, I didn’t kill him; the gun 
went off by aocident. I didn’t mean to aim at 
him.” Piteous to hear, as in all cases the rav¬ 
ings of delirium are, they are doubly more so 
when the conscience is laden with guilt. 

“Give him the cooling drink,” said the 
doctor, “when he comes to; I will call in again 
in the evening. Smyly, does your way lie in 
mine ? If so I shall be glad of your company. 
Faugh 1 I am glad to get out of this hole into 
the fresh air again.” 

“ No, doctor, I think I shall stay and com¬ 
fort this poor woman. The whole need my 
attention here as well as the sick.” 

“Well, good morning then,” and away 
strode the doctor to bully the people he met in 


the alley into sweeping the plague-heaps from 
the door. “ I tell you nothing will save you 
from the cholera next summer. I shall send 
the police here if you won’t do it yourselves.” 

Left to himself, the curate began questioning 
the poor wife about the circumstances of the 
case. He cast his eye about the room—very 
good evidence there of neatness on the part of 
the housewife. The wretched articles of furni¬ 
ture were carefully polished, and the walls 
whitewashed clean. The fault could scarcely 
be the wife’s. 

“ I should have called here oftener,” spake 
the curate. “ But really it does discourage one 
to be met with nothing but curses and bad 
language day after day. Besides, it is very 
trying to the health. The people here clear 
nothing away from the road. Please God, 
though. I’ll do my duty. Your husband was 
hurt the other night, you say P” 

“ Poaching has been his ruin, sir,” sobbed 
the woman. “ There wasn’t a steadier, quieter 
workman in the whole Croft till he took up 
with those poaching fellows. Bad led to worse 
with him very soon, and as he found he couldn’t 
work and poach, he never touched a tool all the 
week. Many and many a time have I told him 
that we would rather starve than that he should 
take on to poaching. But we weak women can 
do nothing; ’tis oftener a blow than a word for 
us.” 

“ Have you anything in the house now to 
eat?” asked the curate. It was a delicate 
question, and he blushed excessively. 

A great sob from the woman. “ No! heaven 
help us 1” 

“ I will try, with heaven’s help,” said the 
curate. “ Here is money; send for food at 
once. To think that I should have neglected 
you in this state! I don’t ask you in return for 
this to come to my chnrch or to read the Bible; 
that would be simply buying you over to me. 
I ask you for the sake of your immortal soul. 
Supposing your husband dies now, what can 
we aare to think of his future ?” 

A storm of sobs shook the penitent woman’s 
frame as she cried for mercy. “ Ob, sir, I am 
afraid there is very little cnance for any of us 
in this place; but I will try, I will indeed, to 
mend my own self and my man, if please God 
he should recover.” 

A glow of triumph shone on the curate’s face. 
Truly the way was rough and dark and lonely, 
but he “had his reward.” Into a home 
“ darkened with the gathering wolf” of hung* 
he had brought a ray of sunlight that day. He 
had cast his bread on the waters, and had a 
faint hope that he should find it after many 
days. That evening he called again, and found 
the sick man considerably recovered, but, as the 
doctor said, in a very dubious state. t 

“ I am come to talk to you, James,” said the 
curate, in his low, modest voice. The poacher 
groaned, and suddenly turned his face to toe 
wall. He would not be comforted. 

“ Maybe you’re come from one of those chaps 
who broke my head. All I got to say Let 
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me meet the man as did that; I’ll make surer 
next time.” Here was a hopeless, case. 

“ Do you know, James ?” said the curate more 
sternly, “ that it is not at all certain whether 
you will live; and if you die, what do you 
expect is to become of you ? Have you never 
thought that there is a world beyond this, and 
a judgment to come ?” A stifled groan was 
the only answer. 

“ Drink, give me something to drink, master. 
My mouth is so hot.” Loftus administered the 
draught with his own hand, then bent over the 
maimed wretch, and whispered to him-* 

*’ Repent now; it may not be too late. Shall 
I pray for you ?” 

“ Best leave me as I am,” murmured Black 
Jim. “No one cares whether 1 live or die. 
But before 1 die I should like to see the man 
as struck me. I might be able to forgive him 
and have a chance. Would there be any chance 
sir, do you think V 9 was the eager question. 

“ Repent of your sins, and there is salvation 
for you,” said the curate, solemnly. “1 will 
grant your wish, and find the man who struck 
you if I can.” Straight to the Hall went 
Smyly, and asked to see Grantley. 

“ There is a man they call Black Jim, one of 
the fellows engaged in the poaching affray 
the other night, lying dangerously ill down in 
Pullen Croft. He is very desirous of seeing the 
man who struck him. 

w Good God I” said Grantley. “ Dying, do 
you ssy ? Why it was I who struck him, and 
saved little Robson’s life by it. I’ll come at 
once.” 

Together they returned to the poacher’s 
house, and Grantley at once rushed up to the 
bedside with a face of the utmost concern, for 
he certainly did not wish to burden his already 
laden conscience with another’s blood. 

“lam the man who struck you,” said he. 
A look of deadly hate came over the prostrate 
man’s face, but he glanced towards the curate, 
and then his face softened. 

“Ay,” he groaned. “ I am afraid you have 
done for me this time, sir. Better that than 
that 1 should have murdered the other gentle¬ 
man.” 

“ Oh, cheer up,” said Grantley. “ You will 
get over it, I know; and then I’ll make the 
squire take you as under-keeper if you can’t 
keep away from the birds. There is lots of life 
in you yet.” 

“If 1 only thought sol” murmured the 
poacher. “ If I could but get well again, I’d 
lead a different life. Mary, my lass, where art 
thou? Ah, I have been a cruel bad husband 
to thee. Better for thee if 1 do go.” 

“ Oh, James !” pleaded the wife, through her 
tears, “ don’t say that. 1 have often tormented 
thee for bread, mayhap, and angered thee, 
and drove thee to drink; but if thou wilt only 
get well, and work, Jimmy, me and the children 
will be happy enough then. Oh, tell me, is 
there any hope 1” she entreated in an agonised 
voice of the doctor: "is there any hope?” 


“ It’s worse almost for me than for anyone,” 
groaned the captain. “ I do not want to have 
the man’s blood on my soul, though it was 
done to save another’s life.” 

“ It’s just this,” said the doctor. “ If be gets 
over the night he will do very well; if not, he 
will die at once. ’Tis just a mere chance; I 
can do nothing more. Captain Grantley, but 
leave Nature to her work. The brain is consider¬ 
ably injured, and if he recovers he will be weak 
all his life.” 

“ And if he recovers I’ll be a good friend to 
him,” exclaimed Grantley, impulsively. “I’ll 
be of some use iu the world, at any rate, and 
see whether 1 cannot do a good action if 1 try.” 

When the affair was represented to the old 
squire, he declared in his kind-hearted way, 
which none knew so well as his dependents, 
that he had long given over his intention of 
persecuting the man who had poached his 
pheasants, and said that if the rest of the fellows 
agreed, he would take him as under-keeper; 
but prejudice was very strong among them, and 
they all agreed to leave if Black Jim was en¬ 
rolled among their number. Here Grantley 
stepped in, and as soon as the man was conva¬ 
lescent he set him up in a decent little shop in 
a place where he was far removed from his old 
haunts and associates, and where he has been 
often heard since to praise that downright honest 
crack from Grantlev’s bludgeon, seeing that it 
was the making of him. As for Mary his wife, 
no one a twelvemonth after would recognise in 
the round-cheeked pleasant little woman the 
careworn, poverty-stricken wretch she had been 
at Pullens Croft. And, to Loftus Smyly’s 
intense pleasure, her honest face, and not 
seldom that of her husband, were to be seen at 
the parish church where he officiated. And 
when service was over, the grateful woman 
would never rest till she had been noticed by 
the curate, and without fail to affirm that she 
hoped God would bless him for his kindness 
to them when in misery and despair. 


Kind “Words. —They never blister the tongue or 
lips. And we have never heard of one mental 
trouble arising from this quarter. Though they do 
not cost much, yet they accomplish much. They 
help one’s own good nature and good will. Soft 
words soften our own soul. Angry words are ftiel to 
the flame of wrath, and make the blaze more fierce. 
Kind words make other people good-natured. Cold 
words freeze people, and hot words scorch them, and 
bitter words mako them bitter, and wrathful words 
make them wrathful. There is such a rush of all 
other kinds of words in our days, that it seems de¬ 
sirable to give kind words a chance among them. 
There arc vain words, and idle words, and hasty 
words, and spiteftil words, and empty words, and pro¬ 
fane words, and warlike words. Kind words also pro¬ 
duce their own image on men’s souls—and a beau¬ 
tiful image it is. They soothe, and quiet, and com¬ 
fort the hearer. They shame him out of his sour, 
morose, unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to 
use kind words in such abundance as they ought to 
boused. 
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METEORS AND METEORIC STONES. 


It is amusing to watch the course of public 
interest, and observe how for a time some one 
subject engages the attention of a certain class 
of people, pervades their correspondence and 
conversation, perhaps rules their actions, and 
then dies out of notice, giving place to some 
other of an equally absorbing character. Through 
such a period of excitement we have just passed, 
and I hasten to record a few of the incidents 
that have peopled it before they fade away from 
the memory, 

“ And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 

With one solitary exception, an exception which 
caused much surprise in my mind, I have not 
received one letter since about a week before the 
celebrated “ 13th and 14th of November/* in 
which the glorious display of aerolites which we 
had notice to expect on those days was not in 
some degree the subject; and since the display 
really took place, scarcely a visitor has entered 
my house who has not with more or less energy 
discussed those wonderful appearances, their 
causes and effects. We have many of us, too, 
been led to a class of reading and thought that 
previously never occupied our minds, but which 
may possibly tell on our future studies. For 
myself, I would gladly sit up two nights in a 
week for a month to come if I could but once 
again witness the sight which I saw on the 
night of the 13th and 14th November, with the 
degree of knowledge as to what to observe, and 
how to calculate the distances, &c., which I 
have since obtained. 

It seems, however, a wonderful thing that so 
many well-informed people who knew all about 
what was expected, and the fitting time to look 
out, preferred an hour’s “ beauty sleep ” to a 
sight of the heavens when they were so sig¬ 
nally and unusually “declaring the glory of 
Goa,” and showing to human eyes a part of 
His works that most of those sleep-lovers will 
never again have an opportunity of beholding; 
for how comparatively few amongst us will see 
the golden showers of 1899, even should clear 
skies permit those who may be alive at the time 
to do so ? It is a noticeable circumstance that 
many invalids and delicate people, who rarely, 
if ever, for years had been out of their beds, at 
the coming in of “the small hours,” made 
arrangements to enable them to see the wonder¬ 
ful sights, whilst intelligent men and women in 
the full vigour of health, and a readiness to 
be up late into the night for other purposes, 
were content on this great occasion to go to 
bed and to sleep 1 

At twelve o’clock on the night of the 13th 
and 14th of November I settled myself alone at 
a window commanding that portion of the sky 


which extends from Orion on the right, to Ursa 
Major on the left, and with a fairly unbroken 
view from a little above the horizon to the 
zenith. The sky was clear, and before me lay 
Leo, just risen in the east, Procyon flashing his 
red light in great splendour, Auriga, Perseus, 
Gemini, Aries. There were also in view Tau¬ 
rus, with its brilliant cluster of stars, the Plei¬ 
ades, and many other constellations; and, 
“ though last not least,” beautiful Mars. I sat 
behind a green baize curtain, so that the light 
of fire and candle might not distract me, and 
with writing materials and my watch close at 
hand, I entered on my vigil. 

My intention was to count the number of 
meteors I saw to fifty, and then note how long 
a period had passed whilst I did so. Soon, 
however, the increase of numbers was so great, 
and the scene became so exciting, that I was 
obliged to set my limit at one hundred, and 
even occasionally to exceed that before I could 
venture to turn from the window and make my 
minutes of number and time. I doubt not that 
at such moments I missed seeing many, and 
also I am aware that I did not count all the 
meteorites that passed over my little portion of 
sky, which it must be remembered was not 
more than about fifty degrees; but I was 
desirous of getting some definite ideas concern¬ 
ing the real numbers that I saw, and not to 
trust chiefly to “ that forward and delusive 
faculty,” imagination, which is so apt to mis¬ 
lead in any matter that concerns time and 
quantity* 

My observations extended over only two 
hours, and about twenty minutes of the time 
the sky was entirely covered with clouds, and 
neither stars nor meteors visible. This time of 
obscuration was, so far as I gathered from the 
accounts of other places where it was not cloudy 
at the time, the richest of all, and the fall of 
meteors more abundant than that during any 
other period of the night. The result of my 
observations was as follows:— 
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Total 

572 


All these, besides many that I did not count, 
were seen in my little bit of sky during one 
hour and forty minutes. All that fell between 
twelve and one, with one exception, were 
traceable back to Leo as their radiant. After 
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one, such was not the case. Before one 
I thought the largest proportion that I saw 
were of the description tnat I shall distin¬ 
guish by the name of “ the rocket kind,” 
those which dashed right up towards the 
zenith, or from north to east, with exceed- 
iogly rapid motion, and looking as if a star 
bad started on a race. These seemed to be of 
more compact formation, to be more energetic 
sod perfect in their course, and to leave a 
linger train of light behind them. The other 
kind were apparently of looser'construction, 
more like fire - balls. These flew shorter 
distances, and their trains were shorter and 
formed the arc of a much smaller circle than 
those of the rocket kind. The colour of the 
trains was also more usually of a blue orgreenish 
tint, whilst those of the rockets exhibited none 
of the red side of the prism. 

Soon after one the clouds down low in the 
north-east cleared away, and the sight I then 
saw was most beautiful and most suggestive. 
A faint auroral light of a yellowish tint lit up 
the whole of that portion of the sky that bad 
cleared, flickering upwards, but its rays were 
not visible from the obstruction made by a 
dense mass of black cloud that lay above it. j 
All over the cleared part of the 6ky played fire¬ 
balls of various sixes, crossing each other at dif¬ 
ferent angles, and tossed hither and thither as if 
by a multitude of giant hands. Many of the balls 
were very large; some seemed to fall back as if 
spent before their time, whilst others rose upwards 
and were lost behind the bank of cloud, which 
was, however, now rising higher and higher, 
and in a few minutes had quite vanished, leav¬ 
ing the sky bright and clear as before. The 
tight was glorious as the clouds scattered away, 
and the splendour of starB and meteors illumined 
the dark deep vault of Heaven 

“Till the place 

Became religious, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship.” 

The solitude in which I sat, the deep silence 
°f the night, and the infinite beauty and glory 
of the firmament, with its countless fixed and 
shifting lights, seemed almost too exciting, 
jnd it was long before I could sleep without 
having the visions repeated in my dreams with 
*11 sorts of fantastic additions. How many at 
that moment in different parts of the world 
*ere watching the skies, and sharing in the 
wonder and delight with which my own mind 
to filled! Mariners on the ocean, the wild 
Indian on the prairie, learned men in the east 
*nd in the west, the shepherd on the hill-sides, 
& nd the belated traveller alarmed and startled by 
the fiery vision,—all would be gazing at the 
toe wonderful and beautiful sight. Again, how 
many in past ages have seen and wondered at 
snd spoken of the strange sights they had seen! 
The Druid watching through the night amidst 
the Dartmoor wilds; the holy prophet of God 
f°oe forth to pray and meet his God in the 
or on the mountains; the warrior 


rushing to meet bis foe in the coming morning; 
men in all ages and of all classes, and of all 
degrees have seen such a vision and trembled. 
It may have met the amazed view of Abraham 
in his Chaldean home, or of Jacob in his flight 
to Padan-Aran. It may have been seen by 
his sons in their Egyptian bondage, or in the 
mighty desert through which they wandered for 
forty years: for though not then, as now, fore¬ 
told and expected, these wondrous periodic 
flights of aerolites must have had existence in 
all past times, they must probably have been seen 
by many, and whenever seen, they must have 
excited somewhat the same feelings in hearts of 
ancient mould as they now do in onr hearts; 
though possibly awe and terror and supersti¬ 
tious feelings had more place in their minds 
than in those of men to whom science has made 
much familiar that formerly was too sudden 
and too inexplicable to give to the beholders the 
delight which we of later years and more 
advanced knowledge can derive from such 
sights. 

But what are these aerolites, and whence do 
they come ? This is a question as yet unsolved, 
and although the attention of astronomers 
is now fully at work on it, and facts are being 
collected on all hands, and classed and arranged, 
and calculations as to the exact time of their 
periodical appearance are proved correct, we as 
yet know hut little about them. Guesses are 
made, and some of them probably include the 
truth, or at any rate a part of it; hut much 
remains as yet to he discovered. Mr. 
Olmstead in America was the first who 
undertook to deal with the subject of these 
meteoric showerB, their nature, periods, and 
the radiant from which they appeared to start, 
which he fixed at a point near the star y in 
Leo. The decision which he and other astro¬ 
nomers have at present attained is, accord¬ 
ing to Olmstead, that the meteors “ emanated 
from a nebulous body which was then pursuing 
its way along with the earth around the sun; 
that this body continues to revolve around the 
sun in an elliptical orbit, but little inclined to 
the plane of the ecliptic, and having its aphelion 
near to the orbit of the earth; and finally, that 
this body has a period of nearly six months.” 
This “ nebulous body ” is supposed to “ consti¬ 
tute a sort of ring diffused over the whole orbit 
like a great highway of rolling or flying stones, 
though not always of equal density. The 
breadth of this highway or stream is compared 
to the moon’s orbit, and it takes two or three 
successive years, or rather successive Novem¬ 
bers, for the earth to enter and clear it. These 
stones enter our atmosphere with a velocity of 
forty miles in a second. They are supposed to 
become ignited by the intense rapidity of their 
flight, and extinguished by coming in contact 
with our grosser air.” The meteorite, so long as 
it is in moving through the highest regions of 
the air, may be called a “ shooting star,” or a 
“fire-hall,” according to the apparent magni¬ 
tude and brilliancy of its mass. An enormous 
development of heat and light is consequent op 
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the retardations of the velocity with which it is ( ancy those of the past month, occurred on the 
moving, and the beat so communicated to its 13th November, 1799. Humboldt and others 
mass is sufficient at once to melt the outer, witnessed it in South America, and Mr. Elliott 


portion of it. This matter is whirled off from 
the solid, and doubtless rapidly revolving body, 
and is dissipated around ana in its path as a 
fine, and at first intensely incandescent dust like 
volcanic ash. At Sienna, in 1794, some of this 
ash fell with some of the stones of a meteoric 
shower. The “ cloud ” so often observed as 
the concomitant of an aerolitic fall, and from 
which indeed the aerolite is often seen to 
emerge, is obviously the mass of dispersed 
meteoric dust resulting from the ignition and 
fusion of outer portions of the stone. The 
long and often gorgeously coloured “ train ” of 
a meteor is “ vapour-like matter that lies as it 
were on the sky, till wafted away by a wind, or 
till it may fall unperceived, and unperceivable 
lightly sown over a large area of country.” The 
facts then which are known and generally 
admitted, seem to sum themselves up into the 
following: That a ring of nebulous matter, 
some say composed of stones, that once formed 
portions of planets that have been destroyed, 
and others of materials designed for the 
production of new worlds, revolves with the 
earth round the sun. That on every 13th 
of November and August, or some day there¬ 
abouts in each of those months, the earth 
is so placed in juxtaposition with the sun that 
this body becomes visible to us, and the por¬ 
tions thrown off from it enter our atmosphere, 
and becoming ignited, are seen by us in the 
form of brilliant balls and lines of light leaving 
trains behind them in the sky, which are sup¬ 
posed to be the dust or ash from their surface 
in a state of ignition; and that these aerolites, 
often becoming visible to us for a few seconds, 
are expanded by the density of the atmosphere 
into which they have intruded, and sometimes 
explode, exhibiting a beautiful cluster of brilli¬ 
ant falling fire-balls like those from a rocket, 
occasionally accompanied by sound; but more 
frequently they vanish, as if suddenly extin¬ 
guished, the trains of light usually remaining 
during some seconds, and even sometimes for 
some minutes after the ball of fire has dis¬ 
appeared. These aerolites are calculated to 
range from a distance of from 15 to 140 miles 
from our earth. Some enter our atmosphere, 
and some do not. For ages past these showers 
have been noted. There is a record extant of 
one occurring in the year 902, and from that 
time to this chroniclers have from time to time 
given notice of them. Of late years it has been 
aecided that 33 years and about a quarter 
is the period between these more abun¬ 
dant showers, so that they occur and may be 
seen three times in a century, provided that the 
sky be not too cloudy, also that the belt of 
meteors is so wide that it takes two or three 
nights for us to pass through it, and that conse¬ 
quently on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of Novem¬ 
ber they will be more or less visible. 

One of these “ resplendent showers of stars,” 
apparently far exceeding in numbers and brilli* 


at sea, near Florida, and the description given 
is that it continued from three in the morning 
until after daybreak, “ the meteors (ailing to¬ 
wards the earth as thick as hail.” Others 
occurred on the same day of the month in 1814 
and 1819, in Canada, also in 1831 and 1832. 
But “the most astonishing and awful spectacle 
of this class ” occurred in 1833, visible on the 
Atlantic and ih North America, but not seen in 
Europe on account of cloudy skies. The radiant 
in Leo was then determined, the stars, according 
to the description and plate, falling as from a 
fixed centre in showers like the fall of water 
from a fountain. But it seems to me the proof 
is wanting that this belt is of stones . It may 
be so, but although the fact that meteorites have 
fallen to earth is undoubted, yet in all the lists 
of meteoric stones in the British Museum or 
elsewhere, I do not find one noted as falling 
nearer to the 13th of November than on the 7th, 
and most of those whose fall is known seem to 
have descended in other months, leading to the 
supposition that although of meteorio origin, 
they had not formed a part of that “ nebulous 
body ” that revolves with our earth, and comes 
within our ken at these known periods. 

It is only of comparatively late years that the 
idea of stones falling from the sky has been 
treated otherwise than as an old superstition; 
but it seems now to be fully admitted that 
masses of a combination of iron, nickel, silver, 
magnesia, sulphur and sine, all constituent parts 
of the substance of our earth, though in a diffe¬ 
rent state of combination from any stones found 
on our planet, have from the earliest times at 
intervalsfallen to earth from some higher regions. 
Masses varying from a few ounces to many 
hundred pounds in weight, have so fallen in 
divers parts of the known world. They coroe 
sometimes in showers; such have occurred in 
several instances in France and elsewhere. In 
one instance a shower of near 3,000 stones fell 
in France, some of them weighing l7i lh*. 
This was in 1803. In others the fall has been 
confined to a single mass. Mr. Sowerby, the 
great English botanist^possessed one of these 
meteorites that fell at Wold Newton in York¬ 
shire on the 13th December, 1795, which 
weighed 56lbs. “While this stone was in 
motion through the air several persons per¬ 
ceived a body passing along the clouds, al¬ 
though they were unable to ascertain what it 
was. It passed over several different villages, 
and was also accurately and distinctly heard. 
The day was foggy, and though there were 
some thunders and lightnings at a distance,it was 
not until the stone fell that an explosion took 
place, which alarmed all the adjacent country, 
and created distinctly a sensation that some¬ 
thing very extraordinary had happened.” One 
man was within 150 yards of the place when it 
\ fell; another within 60 yards; ana a third was 
so near as to be forcibly struck by some of the 
i mud and dirt that were raised by the atone as it 
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(track into the earth. “ In its fall the stone 
excavated a place 19 inches in depth (seven 
inches of which were in a solid rock of lime- 
stone), and somewhat more than three feet 
in diameter, fixing itself so firmly that some 
labour was required to dig it out.” In some 
instances these stones were reported as " in¬ 
tensely hot”if examined immediately after their 
fall. 

Traditions have been handed down of stones 
falling “from heaven,” "from Jupiter,” or 
"from the sun,” and these have in many 
instances been made objects of worship. Of 
such as that penned in Acts xix., 35, as “ the 
image that fell down from Jupiter.” The stone 
at Emessa in Syria, worshipped as a symbol 
of the sun, and the Caaba stone at Mecca, are 
supposed to have the same origin. 

But if indeed, as seems assuredly to be the 
case, these mighty masses are meteorites, and 
have been projected on to our earth from other 
spheres, and consequently are extraneous to it, 
and not a portion of its original material, it a lit¬ 
tle disturbs the theory which has always so de¬ 
lighted me, and which in the main is neverthe¬ 
less true—I mean that of the indestructibleness 
of those things which God has created and 
made. It is held, and with apparent justice, 
unless the introduction of these meteorites may 
in a small degree affect the matter, that if the 
earth had been "weighed in the balance ” on 
tbs days of its creation, and again once in every 
century, or more frequently, since that time up 
to the present hour, it would be found in these 
latter days to be not an ounce lighter or 
heavier than it was in the day when God pro¬ 
nounced all things that he had made to be 
" good.” 

If we consider this theory in detail we shall 
at once see it [to be a true one. Let us look 
back at the primaeval forest. The mighty trees 
which then grew rose from the earth as trees do 
now from seeds and little germs. These seeds and 
germs drew up their food from the earth, sucking 
up the fluid nourishment that impregnated it, 
and offered itself to their tiny roots, until in the 
end they attained the mighty proportions of which 
we find beneath the earth relics which astonish us. 
Then decay set in, and they perished as trees; 
bat their substance perished not. It became 
coal. This coal we burn, and its smoke settling 
into soot and ashes returns to the earth to 
reappear in due time in the form of grass or 
herb or cereal, which in the course of time when 
ripened and consumed by man or beast, again 
returns to earth, to be distributed into the 
growth of future vegetation. And during ail 
the period occupied in these changes the original 
matter is somewhere, either lying dormant in 
the earth in the form of silica or lime or other 
mineral substance, or forming a part in the 
bones or tissues of man or beast: or springing 
up into vegetable life: or it may be rushing 


along in the form of waters: or soaring aloft in 
the sky in cloud and vapour. But it is some¬ 
where, always at work, always doing its Maker’s 
bidding, always in some way or other benefiting 
God’s creature—man. 

I have chosen the ancient forests as my 
starting-point, but take any form of matter that 
you will, and you will find that when it seems 
lost it is only changed, and still exists in 
another form. Shakspeare recognizes this idea 
on more than one occasion ~ 

" Imperial Ctcsar, dead and turned to clay. 

Now stops a hole to keep the wind away.” 

And in the " Tempest ” Ariel Bings of the 
supposed drowned King of Naples— 

" Of his bones are coral made: 

Those are pearls that were hi9 eyes. 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

But there will come a time when "bone” 
shall be gathered " to his bone,” and sinew to 
his sinew, and even the materials of which our 
human bodies are now constructed, shall be 
gathered together and built up once more into 
their original proportions, and " that which was 
sown in corruption shall be raised in incorrup¬ 
tion,” " that which was sown in weakness shall 
be raised in power.” and our " humiliated body” 
being then "fashioned like to His glorious 
body,” shall, preserved in its integrity, yet 
without sin, ascend to be once more joined with 
its spirit, and be " for ever with the Lord.” 

But if, as is no doubt the case, these meteoric 
stones have fallen from other spheres, and been 
added to the aggregate of the matter of which 
our earth is formed, it is so far as we know the 
only exception to the rule, and but little 
interferes with the interesting fact that all 
which God has ever created and made in some 
form or other still exiats; and that nothing has 
since the seven days of the creation been added 
to the weight and " compass of the earth and 
all that it contains.” 

■ ■ ■■ 

Manners. —"Manners,” says Burke, "are of 
more importance than laws. Upon them, in a great 
measure, the laws depend. The law touches us but 
here and there, now and then; manners are what vex 
or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize 
or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible 
operation liko that of the air we breathe in. They 
give their whole form and colour to our lives. Ac¬ 
cording to their quality, they aid morals, they sup¬ 
ply them, or they totally destroy them.” 
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Soon after I took orders I accepted a curacy 
in one of the wildest and least-frequented islands 
belonging to the British crown. The place was 
far less known to tourists and people in general 
than the Nile or the forests of Norway; for, 
owing to the difficulty of communication with 
England—though the distance is not great— 
and the general want of accommodation, even 
the most adventurous of summer travellers 
rarely visited the island: yet the scenery of the 
place is vastly superior to most of the rocky 
coast-views of England; and the 6ea which 
washes the huge cliffs is almost as blue as the 
Bay of Naples. The novelty of the scenery, 
the quiet, the isolation of the place, were all 
pleasant to me after the noise'' and worry of 
London, and the excitement and hard work of 
a university life; it was, therefore, with no feel¬ 
ing of regret that I surveyed the scene of my 
new labours, and gazed out to sea, without 
being able to catch a glimpse of the “ white 
cliffs of Albion/* as writers are so fond of styl¬ 
ing the coast of England. I was fortunate 
enough to find my Rector a man among men, 
a perfect rara avis among incumbents—one of 
those men who, being perfect gentlemen, and 
thoroughly honest, earnest Christians, can af¬ 
ford to be frank and familiar, and fond of a 
joke, without fancying that they compromise 
themselves, or lose a jot or tittle of their dig¬ 
nity. 

I found my new parishioners a very mixed 
society: something of all sorts was to be found 
among them. The natives were quaint, primi¬ 
tive people—quite in character with the place 
they inhabited —• speaking a queer kind of 
patois, and doing very little harm to anybody. 
There were labourers connected with the forti¬ 
fications and harbour—for the place has an im¬ 
portant position —Scotch, Irish, all sorts in fact; 
soldiers in garrison, sailors, and officers of the 
army and navy, though few in number: small 
farmers and farm-servants, with their respec¬ 
tive wives and families, made up the population. 
To a dweller in cities, as I had been all my life 
previously, the scenery of the island was suf¬ 
ficiently striking. Cliffs of vast height reared 
their giant forms above the sea to an elevation 
of three hundred feet. On two sides the island 
was inaccessible, unless to some daring climber, 
assisted by ropes from the top of the cliffs, and 
even then the attempt was very perilous. Every 
now and then you came upon a little bay formed 
by the retreating sides of the cliffs; and here 
the bright blue waves, crested with dazzlingly 
white foam, came rippling in among the sunken 
rocks with a drowsy, monotonous music, very 
pleasant to listen to, especially on a hot summer 
afternoon, if you were stretched on the sweet- 
smelling purple heather or the top of the cliff, 
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gazing lazily out across the sea. The scenery, 
however, was by no means of the tame, summer- 
landscape order: there were precipices which 
made the heart sick and the brain reel if one 
did but look down. There were crags, which 
jutted out from the crumbling, treacherous 
cliffs, on which a hawk would scarcely dare to 
ercb; and hundreds of feet below, the cruel, 
eautiful sea surged among great masses of 
fallen rock, thickly coated with slippery sea¬ 
weed, whose bright red and green tints were 
plainly distinguishable from above. Many of 
the rocks had been named by the natives, 
partly, I suppose, on the principle that every¬ 
thing ought to have a name, and partly that they 
might recognize them as landmarks when out 
fishing, or otherwise employed at sea. Thus 
there was the “ Turk’s Cap**—a queerly-shaped 
mass of rock, with a peak something like a 
man’s head surmounted by a cap. Then there 
was the “Devil’s Eyebrow” (Satan, by the 
way, supplies a name to most rocky places), a 
narrow ridge of rock about twenty feet from the 
summit of the cliff, and overhanging a precipice 
of full three hundred feet, which descended, 
without a crag or projection, to the sea. This 
part of the cliff was considered the most dan¬ 
gerous by the natives of the island, and not the 
boldest differ of my time had ever attempted 
a descent there—so at least it was said. Close 
by the “ Devil’s Eyebrow” was a single, 
isolated rock, jutting out from the smooth face 
of the cliff at an angle of nearly forty-five de¬ 
grees, and capable of holding two people, per¬ 
haps, always supposing that anyone could have 
reached this perilous point from the top. It 
was named " The Monks’ Chair,” apd had a le¬ 
gend connected with it. In old times, when the 
island inhabitants adhered to the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic faith, a certain monk, become notorious 
for his dissolute life and his crimes, at length 
called down the vengeance of a young farmer, 
whose sister had been entrapped by the afore¬ 
said monk. The brother met the monk by 
appointment (so says the legend) on the top of 
the cliff, above “ the chair ”; they came quickly 
to high words; the young farmer seized the 
monk by the throat, and in the struggle which 
followed both rolled over the edge of the cliff# 
and fell upon the projecting rock which I have 
described. Here they are supposed to have sat 
for a time, equally alarmed at their perilous 
position, till the brother, seeing all chance of 
escape gone, and rendered frantic by his sister’s 
wrongs, grappled once more with the monk, 
and fell with him down the precipice, “the 
chair” not being adapted for wrestling-matches. 

I have purposely been minute in my descrip¬ 
tion of toe rocks, as it h with them that my 
story is connected, I have said, I think, that 
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&e people were primitive and harmless, generally 
speaking; but of course there were exceptions, 
and equally, of course, the panon was sure to 
know all the black sheep of his flock, and be 
able to guess pretty accurately at their mode of 
life. Accordingly I became aware, before I 
had been very long in the place, that smuggling 
was carried on to a considerable extent by the 
natives of the island, and their friends in 
France and elsewhere. Now, although smug- 
ling has scarcely been a lucrative occupation 
of late years, yet in the place of which I am 
writing there was nevertheless a large illicit 
trade, and dark stories were hinted at in con¬ 
nexion with it, pointing to false lights, and ves¬ 
sels lured to the certain doom which awaited 
them on the treacherous rocks of the island. 
Such a notion was horrible to me, and I did all 
in my power to get at the supposed actors in 
their atrocious scenes. I need scarcely say that 
I was not very successful—the men were diffi¬ 
cult to get at, and, when encountered, assumed 
all the manners of mild, inoffensive fishermen 
or labourers* There were three or four men, 
however, whom I had strong reasons to sus¬ 
pect, and on whom I kept a vigilant eye. They 
were a middle-aged man named Burley, and his 
two sons William and Dick, and another man 
of notoriously bad character—Allan Woodruffs, 
usually styled by his friends “ Black Allan” 5 
though, whether from his dark complexion and 
hair, or in compliment to his way of life, 1 do 
not know. I had tried to exert all the influence 
I possessed among these people to check the 
practice of smuggling, and the darker crime of 
wrecking said to be connected with it: in con¬ 
sequence, I was not at all popular among the 
smugglers and their allies; and although they 
were civil, and even cringing in their ordinary 
manner towards me, yet I knew, from certain 
reports, that I was considered a meddlesome 
and dangerous person by this unholy frater¬ 
nity. 

One wild and stormy night, early in the new 
year, 1 had been summoned to visit a sick pa¬ 
rishioner, who lived in a lonely, outlying colony 
of cottages, three or four miles from the town, 
and in the most rugged and unfrequented part 
of the island. I was detained for some time in 
the sick room, and it was about nine o'clock 
when I started on my homeward walk. The 
route was sufficiently lonely, and not altogether 
safe, as the night was dark, and the path, where 
there was one, lay through thick masses of furze, 
and occasionally close along the edge of the 
cliffs. I could hear the hoarse roar of the sea 
below me, increasing in sound as the tide came 
in, driven by a strong breeze which was rapidly 
swelling into a gale. Occasionally, when the 
quickly drifting clouds broke for a few moments, 
and allowed the moon to cast a sickly light on 
surrounding objects, 1 could see the white line 
of foam fringing the foot of the cliffs, and be¬ 
yond a broken, tumbling sea. Although well 
acquainted with the rocks round the island by 
daylight—for I had gained some credit as a 
bold and successful cliff-climber—yet at night. 


especially on a dark and stormy one, it was 
not wonderful that I lost my way so far as not 
to know what part of the cliffs I was passing. 
The wind had steadily increased in violence since 
1 had left the cottages, and as 1 had met not a 
human being during my walk, the solitude and 
the hollow moaning of the wind, mingled with 
the monotonous dash of the breakers, was any¬ 
thing but cheering. I was pressing eagerly 
forward at a quickened pace, thinking with 
pleasant anticipation of my snug fire-side, when 
a flash of light before me attracted my notice, 
and for a moment rather startled me. My next 
feeling was one of curiosity as to where the light 
could come from. A moment’s observation 
Bhowed me that it came from the bottom of the 
opposite cliff to that on which I was standing, 
or at least from some point not far from the base 
of the cliff. It was a bright light, kept fixed 
in one place, and its reflexion was cast for some 
distance over the stormy water. What could 
it be ? how could human being have descended 
to such a place, and for what object ? A little 
consideration showed me that the light belonged 
to smugglers, or, still worse, to wreckers, and 
was being displayed by them in all probability 
to deceive some unfortunate vessel which they 
had sighted outside. I strained my eyes towards 
the sea, but could make out nothing. I had 
just turned from the cliff, with the intention of 
hurrying to the town and giving the alarm gene¬ 
rally, and specially to the officers of a revenue- 
cutter then lying in the harbour, when I found 
myself seized by a strong hand, which grasped 
me suddenly in the darkness, and a rough voice 
exclaimed, “Who goes there?” In a moment 
three men had surrounded me, one of whom 
had a lantern. By the faint light which it gave, 

I saw that all three men were dressed in pea- 
coats and sou’wester-hats, and I fancied that 
one of the men was Allan Woodruffe. 

“ It's the Parson!” said one of my captors, 
after looking at me for a moment. 

I assured them that they were right as to my 
identity, and requested to be at once released. 
The man whom I believed to be Woodruffe an¬ 
swered rudely, " No, no. Parson; you know too 
much!” 

Then followed a brief, whispered consul¬ 
tation, and I was dragged by either arm by two 
of the men, the third leading the way over the 

E ath I had come, for a few yards. When we 
alted, the third fellow, whom I took for Wood¬ 
ruffe, produced a coil of rope, and proceeded to 
place a noose made at one end over my head 
and under my arms. Then I began to feel 
really uncomfortable for the first time; for, as a 
rule, a clergyman is tolerably safe among his 
own people. I asked the men calmly enough 
what they were about, and whether they meant 
to murder me. They answered shortly that 
they did not want my life, but that I knew too 
much about their smuggling, and that I must 
not see the cargo which they might land to¬ 
night, and so be able to inform against them. 

I must tell you, that the laws against smug¬ 
gling were very imperfect in the place I am de- 
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scribing, and unless the cargo could be seised, 
or the men taken in flagrante delicto , it was of 
very little use to inform against them. 

The three men hurried me to the very edge of 
the cliff, and I saw that one of them was 
making fast an end of the rope round a large 
white stone, which stood deeply buried in the 
ground. 

“ You are not going to put me down the 
cliff?” I exclaimed, as I watched the movements 
of the men in whose power I was. 

“ We are, though. Parson—never fear about 
that I” answered one of them, with a laugh. 
" You keep quiet, and you’ll do well enough; 
and if you keep your mouth shut maybe we’ll 
haul you up again by-and-bye* You musn’t 
see anything, and I’m thinking you won’t be 
much the wiser when you’re dangling down 
there!” 

I was horrified at the cold-blooded act which 
they were planning against me, and struggled 
furiously; but of course I was overmatched. 
I had been considered a quick and accurate 
shot before 1 took orders, and I now deeply re¬ 
gretted that I had not my revolver with me, as 
I should have felt no hesitation in firing upon 
the men who were about to leave me in deadly 
peril—in all probability to certain death. Over 
the crumbling edge of the slippery, treacherous 
cliff I was thrust—I sicken now as I recall the 
terrible feeling which seized me as 1 felt my 
feet leave the firm ground, and glide over the 
brink. The sea, which roared and crashed 
below me, seemed close upon me, and ready to 
receive my mangled, shapeless body! Once 
over tbe edge I descended rapidly, swaying to 
and fro in the wind, as I clutched frantically at 
the wet, slimy sides of the cliff, which crumbled 
under my touch. The agony of death seemed 
to be upon me at that terrible moment! The 
whole of my life seemed to rush through my 
memory—my school-days, my home, my 
mother’8 face, all crowded upon me as in a 
troubled dream. My head was dizzy, yet I never 
lost consciousness, or the sense of self-preserva¬ 
tion ; but I believe I should have fainted in 
another moment, when my feet touched a ledge 
of rock and stopped my further descent. The 
rope which hela me was drawn tolerably tight, 
and I found myself crouching on a ledge of 
rock, which the fitful uncertain light of a 
watery moon enabled me to recognize as the 
place called “ Tbe Devil’s Eyebrow.” I knew 
now that I was a prisoner on a very narrow 
slippery ledge, two hundred feet above the sea, 
which was roaring and boiling below me. I 
had no doubt why the smugglers had placed 
me there. I could see nothing of the bay, 
where the light was, from my present position, 
and they doubtless intended to secure their cargo 
without the chance of a witness; but then would 
they not be afraid to answer for my detention ? 
could they mean to escape in the smuggling 
vessel and leave me to roy fate ? The idea was 
too horrible. 

I know that I did not remain very long in 
my first position, but it seemed that hours hud 


elapsed since I had left the top of the cliff. 
The night I have said was stormy, and I felt 
wretchedly cold; still the idea of my perishing 
there never occurred to me. I examined the 
place on which I stood, and found that 1 was 
near the end of the ledge, and that it was too 
narrow to allow of much movement; besides, tbe 
rope, my only support, would not permit it 
Whether my slight movements were the cause 
or not, I do not know, but suddenly I fell a 
jerking of the rope, whioh caused me to look 
up and utter a shout, or rather yell, for as* 
sistance; for I thought that some one was bald¬ 
ing up the line. A glance undeceived me: I 
understood the motion of the rope now: the 
large white stone to which they had made it 
fast, had become loosened, and was slowly 
approaching the edge of the cliff, my position 
serving to pull it forward without any effort of 
mine. Certain death now looked me in the 
face. If the stone fell, and fall it must, it would 
either strike me in falling, or drag me with it 
over the ledge: In either case death was oertain. 
The troubled clouds had broken a little about 
this time, and I could see the stone slowly slip¬ 
ping through the wet soil, and already, appa¬ 
rently, at the edge of the cliff, where I knew the 
rotten earth wonld not support it for an instant. 
What could I do ? To cut the rope was lily 
only chance, and then how could 1 retain my 
perilous footing on a slippery ledge without any 
support } how could I ever oe rescued. There 
was no time for thought: the stone wonld fill 
immediately. I took a pen-knife out of my 
pocket and sawed away at tbe rope with all my 
might: it was slow work. I must have jerked 
the rope, for a fall of loose stoneB from above 
warned me that the large stone was coming; 
there was a dull, crushing sound, something 
white flashed past me, the rope was severed 
with a jerk, and I was falling—falling to my 
death in all probability. But it was Other¬ 
wise determined: I fell from the ledge, atid 
was caught upon a projecting rock much lower 
down—“TheMonk’s Chair,” I afterwards found 
it was called, and, with the exception of a few 
trifling bruises and scratches, I was not hurt. I 
managed to creep into a crevice in the cliff, 
where I was tolerably safe, and sheltered from 
the high wind, and immediately after my atten¬ 
tion became fixed on the scene below; for from 
my new position I could see what took place at 
tbe base of the cliffs. By the light of torches— 
I suppose they were torches—and by the pale 
moonlight, I could see several wild-looking 
figures gathered on the little beach, which ran 
into a tiny bay between two great cliffs: they 
were busy, half in and half out of the water, 
collecting various floating articles, which were 
swept by the tide from a dark, indistinct mass 
fixed upon some half-sunken rocks about a 
hundred yards from shore. This mass I re¬ 
cognized with a shudder to be a vessel $ and 
ever and anon I could see a dark object floating 
in tbe sea, which instinct told me was a drowned 
man. I looked on at all this with a sort of fts- 
cination; my own danger seemed forgotten; \ 
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was half dead with fear, cold, and exhaustion, 
and seemed to look as in a dream. Suddenly 
a new object appeared on the scene, a ves¬ 
sel, pitching about fearfully in the rough 
sea, rounded the headland and ran in close 
under the lee of the shore. There was a 
rash backwards among the wreckers, then a 
bright dash from the vessel’s side, and a dull 
roar, as the revenue cutter—for I soon recog¬ 
nised her—fired upon the men on shore. Then 
a boat put off. The crew with some difficulty 
effected a landing, and there followed a scene 
of wild confusion—shonts, blows, pistol shots, 
then darkness. 

I was lying nearly insensible in the “ Monk’s 
Chsir, ,, when a loud shout from above, borne 
by the wind, reached my ears; a glimmer¬ 


ing light appeared, which I saw was a lantern 
let down the cliff: this I received and held up as 
a signal. In about half-an-hour a rope with a 
slip-noose was lowered, and fastening this 
round my waist I was at length drawn up to 
the top, and found myself in the presence of 
Lieutenant Barton, of the revenue cutter, and a 
small crowd, among whom I recognized young 
Dick Burley, who was handcuffed, and watched 
by two of the custom-house officers. It appears 
that he, when captured at the bottom of the 
cliff, reported my dangerous position, and acted 
as guide to my deliverers. Of the wreckers 
several had been badly wounded and two killed : 
one escaped, and the rest were tried and con¬ 
victed : black Allan Woodruffe was killed by 
the first shot. 


WET-WEATHER WORK. 


I begin my day with a canny Scot, who was 
born in Edinburgh in 1726, near which city his 
frther conducted a large market-garden. As a 
youth, aged nineteen, John Abercrombie (for it 
h of him I make companion this wet morning) 
law the Battle of Preston Pans, at which the 
Highlanders pushed the King’s-men in defeat to 
the very foot of his father’s garden-wall. 
Whether he shouldered a matchlock for the 
Castle-people and Sir John Hope, or merely 
looked over from the kale-beds at the victo¬ 
rious fighters for Prince Charley, I cannot 
barn. It is certain only that before Culloden, 
and the final discomfiture of the Pretender, he 
avowed himself a good King’s-man, and in many 
to after-year, over his pipe and his ale, told the 
•tory of the battle which surged wratbfully 
around his father’s kale-garden by Preston 
Fans. But he did not stay long in Scotland : 
he became gardener for Sir James Douglas, into 
whose family (below-stairs) he eventually mar¬ 
ried. Afterwards he had experience in the 
royal gardens at Kew, and in Leicester Fields. 
Finally he became proprietor of a patch of 
ground in the neighbourhood of London; and 
bis success here, added to his success in other 
service, gave him such reputation that he was 
one day waited upon (about the year 1770) by 
Mr. Davis, a London bookseller), who invited 
him to dine at an inn in Hackney, and at the 
dinner he was introduced to a certain Oliver 
Goldsmith—an awkward man—who had pub¬ 
lished four years before a book called “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” Mr. Davis thought John 
Abercrombie was competent to write a good 
practical Work on gardening, and the Hackney 
dinner was intended to warm the way toward 
such a book. Dinners are sometimes given 
with such ends even now. The shrewd Mr, 


Davis was a little doubtful of Abercrombie’s 
style, but not at all doubtful of the style of the 
author of “The Traveller.” Dr. Goldsmith 
was not a man averse to a good meal, where he 
was to meet a straightforward, out-spoken 
Scotch gardener, and Mr. Davis at a mellow 
stage of the dinner, brought forward his little 
plan, which was that Abercrombie should pre¬ 
pare a treatise upon gardening, to be revised 
and put in shape by the author of “ The De¬ 
serted Village.” The dinner at Hackney was, 
I daresay, a good one: the scheme looked pro¬ 
mising to a man whose vegetable-carts streamed 
every morning into London, and to the Doctor, 
mindful of his farm-retirement at the six-mile¬ 
stone on the Edgeware-road; so it was all ar¬ 
ranged between them—but, like many a pub¬ 
lisher’s scheme, it miscarried. The Doctor, 
perhaps, saw a better bargain in the “ Lives of 
Bolingbroke and Parnell” ;• or perhaps his ap¬ 
pointment as Professor of History to the Boyd 
Society put him too much upon his dignity. At 
any rate the world has to regret a gardening- 
book in which the shrewd practical knowledge 
of Abercrombie would have been refined by the 
grace and the always alluring limpidity of the 
style of Goldsmith. 

I know that the cultivators pretend to spurn 
graces of manner, and affect only a clumsy bur¬ 
den of language, under which, I am sorry to 
say, the best agriculturists have most com¬ 
monly laboured; but if the transparent sim¬ 
plicity of Goldsmith had once been thoroughly 
infused with the practical knowledge of Aber¬ 
crombie, what a nook on gardening we should 
have had! What a lush verdure of vegetables 
would have tempted us! What a wealth of 
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perfume would have exuded from the flowers 1 
But the scheme proved abortive. Goldsmith 
said, “I think our friend Abercrombie can 
write better about plants than I can.” And so, 
doubtless, he could, so far as knowledge of their 
habits went. Eight years after, Abercrombie 
prepared a book called “ Every Man his own 
Gardener”; but so doubtful was he of his own 
reputation, that he paid £20 to Mr. Thomas 
Mawe (the fashionable gardener of the Duke of 
Leeds) to allow him to place his name upon the 
title-page. I am sorry to record such a scurvy 
bit of hypocrisy in so competent a man. The 
book 6old, however, and sold so well, that, a 
few years after, the elegant Mr. Mawe begged a 
visit from the nurseryman of Tottenham Court, 
whom he had never seen; so Abercrombie 
goes down to the seat of the Duke of Leeds, 
and finds his gardener so bedizened with pow¬ 
der, and wearing such a grand air, that he mis¬ 
takes him for his lordship; but it is a mistake, 
we mav readily believe, which the elegant Mr. 
Mawe forgives, and the two gardeners become 
capital friends. 

Abercrombie afterward published many works 
under his own name ;• among these was “ The 
Gardener’s Pocket Journal,” which maintained 
an unflagging popularity as a standard book for 
a period of half a century. This hardy Scotch¬ 
man lived to be eighty; and, when he could 
work no longer, he was constantly afoot among 
the botanical gardens about London. At the last 
it was a fall “ down-stairs in the dark” that was 
the cause of death; and, fifteen days after, as 
his quaint biographers tell us, “he expired, 
just as St. Paul's struck twelve—between April 
and May” ; as if the ripe old gardener could not 
tell which of these twin garden-months he loved 
the best; and so, with a foot planted in each, 
he made the leap into the realm of eternal 
spring. 

A noticeable fact in regard to this out-of-door 
old gentleman is, that he never took “ doctor’s- 
stuff” in his life, until the time of that fatal fall 
in the dark. He was, however, an inveterate 
tea-drinker; and there was another aromatic 
herb (l write this with my pipe in my mouth) 
of which he was, up to the very last, a most ar¬ 
dent consumer. 

In the year 1766 was published for the first 
time the posthumous work by John Locke, the 
great philosopher and the good Christian, en¬ 
titled, “Observations upon the Growth and 
Culture of Vines and Olives”—written, very 
likely, after his return from France, down in his 

S leasant Essex home, at the seat of Sir Francis 
fa8ham. 

I should love to give the reader a sample 
of the way in which the author of “An Essay 
concerning Human Understanding” wrote re¬ 
garding horticultural matters. But, after some 
persistent search and inquiry, I have not been 
able to see or even to hear of a copy of th e 


* Johnson enumerates fifteen. 
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book.* No one can doubt hut there is wisdom 
in it. “ I believe you think me,” he writes in a 
private letter to a friend, “ too proud to under¬ 
take anything wherein I should acquit myself 
but unworthily.” This is a sort of pride—not 
very common in our day—which does not go 
before a fall. 

I name a poet next—not because a great 
poet, for he was not, nor yet because he wrote 
“The English Garden,f for there is sweeter 
garden perfume in many another poem of the 
day that does not pique our curiosity by its title. 
But the Reverend William Mason, if not among 
the foremost of poets, was a man of most kindly 
and liberal sympathies. He was a devoted 
Whig, at a time when Whiggism meant friend¬ 
ship for the American colonists; and the open 
expression of this friendship cost him his place 
as a royal chaplain. I will remember this longer 
than I remember his “ English Garden”— 
longer than I remember his best couplet of 
verse: 

“ While through the west, where sinks the crimson 
day. 

Meek twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners 
>1 

gray. 

It was alleged, indeed, by those who loved to 
say ill-natured things, (Horace Walpole among 
them,) that in the later years of his life he for¬ 
got his first love of Liberalism and became 
politically conservative. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the good poet lived into the time 
when the glut and gore of the French Revolu¬ 
tion made people hold their breath, and when 
every man who lifted a humane plaint against 
the incessant creak and crash of the guillotine 
was reckoned by all mad reformers a conserva¬ 
tive. I think, if I had lived in that day, I 
should have been a conservative too— however 
much the pretty and bloody Desmoulins might 
have made faces at me in the newspapers. 

I can find nothing in Mason’s didactic poem 
to quote. There are tasteful suggestions scat¬ 
tered through it,—better every way than his 
poetry the grounds of his vicarage at Aston 
must have offered charming loitering-places* 
I will leave him idling there,—perhaps conning 
over some letter of his friend the poet Gray; 
perhaps lounging in the very alcove where be 
had inscribed this verse of the “ Elegy,”— 

“ Here scattered oft, the loveliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, arc showers of violets found; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble here, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 

If, indeed, he had known how to strew such 
gems through his “English Garden,” 


* Many of the bibliographers, even, have omitted 
mention of it. # - 

f Of which the first book was published in 
This author is to be distinguished from George M«o n i 
who in 1768 published “ Aa Essay on Design in w* 
; dening.” 
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should hare had a poem that would have out¬ 
shone “ The Seasons/’ 

And this mention reminds me, that, although 
I have slipped past his period, 1 have said no 
word as yet of the Roxburgh poet; but he shall 
be neglected no longer. (The big book, my 
boy, upon the third shelf, with a worn back, 
labelled Thomson.) 

This poet is not upon the gardeners’ or the 
agricultural lists. One can find no farm-method 
in him,—indeed, little method of any sort; 
there is no description of a garden carrying half 
the details that belong to Tasso’s garden of Ar- 
mida or Rousseau’s in the letter of St. Preux.* 
And yet, as we read, how the country, with its 
woods, its valleys, its hill-sides, its swains, its 
toiling cattle, comes swooping to our vision l 
The leaves rustle, the birds warble, the rivers 
roar a song. The sun heats on the plain; the 
wiods carry waves into the grain; the clouds 
plant shadows on the mountains. The minute¬ 
ness and the accuracy of bis observation are 
something wonderful; if farmers should not 
study him, our young poets may. He never 
puls a song in the throat of a jay or a wood- 
dove ; he never makes a mother-bird break out 
in bravuras; he never puts a sickle into green 
grain, or a trout in a slimy brook; he could 
picture no orchis growing on a hill-side,+ or 
columbine nodding in a meadow. If the leaves 
shimmer, you may be sure the sun is shining ; 
if a primrose lightens on the view, you may be 
sure there is some covert which the primroses 
love; and never by any licence does a white 
flower come blushing into his poem. 

1 will not quote, where so much depends 
upon the atmosphere which the poet himself 
creates, as he waves his enchanter’s wand. Over 
all the type his sweet power Compels a rural 
heaven to lie reflected; I go from budding 
spring to blazing summer at the turning of a 
page; on all the meadows below me (though it 
is March) I see ripe autumn brooding with 
golden wings; and winter howls and screams 
m gusts, and tosses tempests of snow into my 
eyes—out of the book my boy has just now 
brought me. 

One verse, at least, I will cite,—so full it is 
of all pastoral feeling, so brimming over with 
the poet’s passion for the country: it is from 
“ The Castle of Indolence 

u I care not. Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream at eve : 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great childreu leave; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave.” 


* Lettre XI. Liv. IV. “ Nouvelle Heloise.” 
t Our author has overlooked the fact that O. Mili- 
taris, as well as the Monkey and Lizard orchis, are 
only found on chalk-hills.—E d. 


Another Scotchman, Lord Karnes, (Henry 
Home by name) who was Senior Lord of Ses¬ 
sions in Scotland about the year 1760, was best 
known in his own day for his discussion of 
"The Principles of Equity;” he is known to 
the literary world as the author of an elegant 
treatise upon the “ Elements of CriticismI 
beg leave to introduce him to my readers to-day 
as a sturdy, practical farmer. The book, indeed, 
which serves for his card of introduction, is 
called "The Gentleman Farmer;”* but we must 
not judge it by our experience of the class who 
wear that title nowadays. Lord Karnes recom¬ 
mends no waste of money, no extravagant 
architecture, no mere prettinesses. He talks of 
the plough in a way that assures us he has held 
it some day with his own hands. People are 
taught, he says, more by the eye than the ear; 
show them good culture and they will follow it. 

As for what were called the principles of agri¬ 
culture, he found them involved in obscurity; 
he went to the book of Nature for instruction, 
and commenced, like Descartes, with doubting 
everything. He condemns the Roman hus¬ 
bandry as fettered by superstitions, and gives a 
piquant sneer at the absurd rhetoric and ver¬ 
bosity of Varro.f Nor is he any more tolerant 
of Scotch superstitions. He declares against 
wasteful and careless farming. 

He urges good ploughing as a primal neces¬ 
sity, and insists upon the use of the roller for 
rendering the surface of wheat-lands compact, 
and so retaining the moisture; nor does he 
attempt to reconcile this declaration with the 
Tull theory of constant trituration. A great 
many excellent Scotch farmers still hold to the 
views of his lordship, and believe in " keeping 
the sap ” in fresh-tilled land by heavy rolling; 
and so far as regards a wheat or rye crop upon 
light lands, I think the weight of opinion, as 
well as of the rollers, is with them. 

Lord Karnes, writing before the time of 
draining-tiles, dislikes open ditches, by reason 
of their interference with tillage, and does not 
trust the durability of brush or stone under- 
drains. He relies upon ridging, and the proper 
disposition of open furrows, in the old Greek 
way. Turnips he commends without stint, and 
the Tull system of their culture. Of clover he 
thinks as highly as the great English farmer, 
but does not believe in his notion of economiz¬ 
ing seed: “ Idealists,” he says, " talk of four 
pounds to the acre; but when sown for cutting 
green, I would advise twenty-four pounds.” 
This amount will seem a little startling, I fancy, 
even to farmers of our day. 

He advises strongly the use of oxen in place 
of horses for all farm-labour; they cost less, 
keep for less, and sell for more; and he enters 
into arithmetical calculations to establish his 
propositions. He instances Mr. Burke, who 


* First published iu 1766. 

t Citing, in confirmation, that passage commenc¬ 
ing—" Nunc dicam agri quibus rebus colantur,” &c. 
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ploughs with four oxen at Beaconafield- How 
drolly it sounds to hear the author of “ Letters 
on a Regicide Peace ” cited as an authority in 
practical farming l He still further urges his 
ox-working scheme on grounds of public 
economy: it will cheapen food, forbid importa¬ 
tion of oats, and reduce wages. Again, he re¬ 
commends soiling,* by all the arguments which 
are used, and vainly used, with us. He shows 
the worthlessness of manure dropped upon a 
parched field, compared with the same duly 
cared for in court or stable; he proposes move- 
able sheds for feeding, and enters into a compu¬ 
tation of the weight of green clover which will 
be consumed in a day by horses, cows, or oxen: 
“ a horse, ten Dutch stone daily: an ox or cow, 
eight Btone ; ten horses, ten oxen, and six cows, 
two hundred and twenty-eight stone per day,*’ 
—involving constant cartage: still he is con¬ 
vinced of the profit of the method. 

His views on feeding ordinary store cattle, or 
accustoming them to change of food, are emi¬ 
nently practical. After speaking of the desir¬ 
ableness of providing a good stock of vegetables, 
he continues,— 1 “ And yet, after all, how many 
indolent farmers remain, who for want of spring 
food are forced to turn their cattle out to grass 
before it is ready for pasture I which not only 
starves the cattle, but lays the grass-roots open 
to be parched by sun and wind,” 

Does not this sound as if I had clipped it 
from the “ Country Gentleman” of last week ? 
And yet it was written ninety-seven yearB ago, 
by one of the most accomplished Scotch judges, 
and in his eightieth year—another Varro, pack¬ 
ing his luggage for his last voyage. 

One great value of Lord Karnes’s talk lies in 
the particularity of his directions : lie does not 
despise mention of those minutiae, a neglect of 
which makes so many books of agricultural 
instruction utterly useless. Thus, in so small a 
matter as the sowing of clover-seed, he tells 
how the thumb and finger should be held, for 
its proper distribution; in stacking, he directs 
how to bind the thatch; he tells how mown 
grass should be raked, and how many hours 
spread;+ and his directions for the making of 
clover-hay could not be improved upon this 
very summer. “ Stir it not the day it is cut. 
Turn it in the swath the forenoon of the next 
day; and in the afternoon put it up in small 
cocks. The third day put two cocks into one, 
enlarging every day the cocks till they are ready 
for the tramp rick [temporary field-stack].” 

A small portion of his book is given up to 
the discussion of the theory of agriculture; but 
he fairly warns his readers that he is wandering 
in the dark. If all theorists were as honest! 
He deplores the ignorance of Tull in asserting 
that plants feed on earth; air and water alone, 
in his opinion, furnish the supply of plant-food. 
All plants feed alike, and on tne same material. 
Degeneracy appearing only in those which are 


not native: whits clover never deteriorates in 
England, nor bull-dogs. 

But I will not linger on his. theories. He is 
represented to have been a kind and humane 
man; bat this did not forbid a hearty relish 
(appealing often in his book) for any scheme 
which promised to cheapen labour. “The 
people on landed estates,” he says, “aretrusted 
by Providence to the owner’s care, and the 
proprietor is accountable for the management 
of them to the Great God, who is the Creator 
of both.” It does not seem to have occurred 
to the old gentleman that some day people 
might decline to be “ managed.” 

He gave the best proof of his practical tael in 
the conduct of his estate of Blair-Drummond, 
—uniting there all the graces of the best land¬ 
scape-gardening with profitable returns. 

1 take leave of him with a single excerpt 
from bis admirable chapter of gardening in the 
“ Elements of Criticism—“ Other fine arts 
may be perverted to excite irregular, and even 
vicious emotions; but gardening, which in¬ 
spires the purest and most refined pleasures, 
cannot fail to promote every good affection. 
The gaiety and harmony of mind it produceth 
indineth the spectator to communicate his satis¬ 
faction to others, and to make them happy as 
he is himself, and tends naturally to establish 
in him a habit of humanity and benevolence.” 

It is humiliating to reflect, that a thievish 
orator at one of our agricultural fairs might 
appropriate page after page out of the “ Gentle¬ 
man Farmer ” of Lord Karnes, written in the 
middle of the last century, and the county- 
paper, and the aged directors, in clean shirt- 
collars and dress-coats, would be full of praises 
“of the enlightened views of our esteemed 
fellow-citizen.” And yet at the very time when 
the critical Scotch judge was meditating bis 
book, there was erected a land Jight-house, 
called Dunston Column, upon Lincoln Heath, 
to guide night travellers over a great waste of 
land that lay a half-day's ride south of Lincoln. 
And when Lady Robert Manners, who had a 
seat at Bloxholme, wished to visit Lincoln, a 
groom or two were sent out the morning before 
to explore a good path, and families were not 
unfrequently lost for days* together in crossing 
the heath. And this same heath, made up of a 
light fawn-coloured sand, lying on “ dry, thirsty 
stone,” was, twenty years since at least, bloom¬ 
ing all over with rank, dark lines of turnips j 
trim, low hedges skirted the level highways; 
neat farm-cottages were flanked with great 
saddle-backed ricks; thousands npon thou¬ 
sands of long-woolled sheep cropped the luxu¬ 
riant pasturage, and the Dunston column was 
down. 

About the time of Lord Karnes’s establish¬ 
ment at Blair-Drummond, or oerhaps a little 
earlier, a certain Master Claridge published 
“ The Country Calendar: or, The Shepherd of 


* Fp. 177-179, edition of 1802, Edinburgh, 
t Pp. 166, 167. 


* See Article of Philip Po sey, M .P., in ‘ 
tions of Royal Society,” Vol. 
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Banbury’s Rule* to know of the Change of the 
Weather.** It professed to be based upon forty 
years’ experience, and is said to have met with 
great favour. I name it only because it em¬ 
bodies these old couplets, which at 11 lead a 
vagabond life up and down the pages of country 
almanacks 


“ If the grass grows in Janivecr, 

It grows the worst for *t all the year.** 

“ The Welshman had rather sec his dam on the bier 
Than to sec a lair Februeer.” 

“ When April blows his horn, 

It’s good both for hay and corn.” 

M A eold May and a windy 
Makes a fall barn and a Andy.” 

“ A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 

Bat a swarm in July 
Is not worth a Ay.” 

Will any couplets of Tennyson reap so large I 
a fame 1 I 

About the same period. John Mills, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, published a work of a 
totally different character—being very methodic, 
very full, very clear. It was distributed through 
Ave volumes. He enforces the teachings of 
Evelyn and Duhamel, and is commendatory of 
the views of Tull. The Rotherham plough is 
figured in his work, as well as thirteen of the 
natural grasses. He speaks of potatoes and 
turnips as established crops, and enlarges upon 
their importance. He clings to the Virgilian 
theory of amall farms, and to the better theory 
of thorough tillage. 

In 1759 was issued tbe seventh edition of 
Miller’s “ Gardener’s Dictionary,”* in which 
was for the first time adopted (in English) the 
classical system of Linnaeus. If I feave not 
before alluded to Philip Miller, it is not because 
be is undeserving. He was a correspondent of 
the chiefs in science over the Continent of 
Europe, and united to bis knowledge a rare 
practical skill. He was superintendent of the 
famous Chelsea Gardena of the Apothecaries 
Company. He lies buried in the Chelsea 
churchyard, where the fellows of the Linnsean 
and Horticultural Societies of London have 
erected a monument to his memory. Has the 
reader ever sailed up the Thames, beyond West¬ 
minster ? And does he remember a little spot 
of garden-ground, walled in by dingy houses, 
that lies upon tbe right bank of tbe river near 
to Chelsea Hospital ? If he can recall two 
gaunt, flat-topped cedars which sentinel the 
walk leading to the river-gate, be will have the 
apot in his mind, where, nearly two hundred 
years ago, and a full century before the Kew 
parterres were laid down, the Chelsea Garden 
of the Apothecaries Company was established. 
It was in the open country then; and even 


Philip Miller, in 1722, walked to his work 
between hedge-rows, where sparrows chirped in 
spring, and in winter the fieldfare chattered: 
but the town has swallowed it; the city smoke 
has starved it; even the marble image of Sir 
Hans Sloane in its centre is but tbe mummy 
of a statue. Yet in the Physic Garden there 
are trees struggling still which Philip Miller 
planted; and 1 can readily believe that, when 
the old man, at seventy-eight (through some 
quarrel with tbe apothecaries), took his last 
walk to the river-bank, he did it with a sinking 
at the heart which kept by him till he died. 

I come now to speak of Thomas Whately, to 
whom I have already alluded, and of whom, from 
the scantiness of all record of his life, it is possible 
to say only very little. He lived at Nonsuch 
Park, in Surrey, not many miles from London, 
on the road to Epsom. He was engaged in 
public affairs, being at one time secretary to the 
Earl of Suffolk, and also a member of Parlia¬ 
ment. But I enroll him in my wet-day service 
simply as the author of the most appreciative 
and most tasteful treatise upon landscape-gar¬ 
dening which has ever been written, not ex¬ 
cepting either Price or Repton. It is entitled, 

“ Observations on Modern Gardening,” and 
was first published in 1770. It was the same 
year translated into French by Latapie, and was 
to the Continental gardeners the first revelation 
of the graces which belonged to English culti¬ 
vated landscape. In the course of the book he 
gives vivid descriptions of Blenheim, Hagley, 
Leasows, Claremont, and several other well- 
known British places. He treats separately of 
Parks, Water, Farms, Gardens, Ridings, &c., 
illustrating each with delicate and tender tran¬ 
scripts of natural scenes. Now he takes us to 
the cliffs of Matlock, and again to the farm-flats 
of Woburn. His criticisms upon the places 
reviewed are piquant, full of rare apprehension 
of the most delicate natural beauties, and based 
on principles which every man of taste must 
accept at sight. As you read him he does not 
seem so much a theorizer or expounder as he 
does the simple interpreter of graces which had 
escaped your notice. His suggestions come 
upon you with such a momentum of truthful¬ 
ness, that you cannot stay to challenge them. 

There is no argumentation, and no occasion 
for it. On such a bluff he tells us wood should 
be planted, and we wonder that a hundred peo¬ 
ple had not said the same thing before; on such 
a river meadow the grassy level should lie open 
to the sun, and we wonder who could ever have 
doubted it. Nor is it in matters of taste alone, 
I think, that the best things we bear seem 
always to have a smack of oldness in them, as 
if we remembered their virtue. “ Capital 1” we 
say; “but hasn’t it been said before?” or, 
“ Precisely 1 I wonder I didn’t do or say the 
same thing myself.” Whenever you hear such 
criticisms upon any performance, you may be 
sure that it has been directed by a sound instinct. 
It is not a sort of criticism any one is apt to 
make upon flashy rhetoric, or upon flash gar¬ 
dening. 
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Whately alludes to the analogy between 
landscape-painting and landscape-gardening: 
the true artists in either pursuit aim at the 
production of rich pictorial effects, but their 
means are different. Does the painter seek to 
give steepness to a declivity ?—then he may add 
to his shading a figure or* two toiling up. The 
gardener, indeed, cannot plant a man there; but 
a copse upon the summit will add to its apparent 
height, and he may indicate the difficulty of 
ascent by a hand-rail running along the path. 
The painter will extend his distance by the di¬ 
minuendo of his mountains, or of trees stretching 
towards the horizon : the gardener has, indeed, 
no handling of successive mountains, but he 
may increase apparent distance by leafy avenues 
leading towards the limit of vision; he may even 
exaggerate the effect still further by so gradu¬ 
ating the size of his trees as to make a counter¬ 
feit perspective. 

When 1 read such a book as this of Whately's 
—so informed and leavened as it is by an ele¬ 
gant taste—I am most painfully impressed by 
the shortcomings of very much which is called 
good landscape-gardening with us. As if ser¬ 
pentine walks, and glimpses of elaborated turf- 
ground, and dots of exotic evergreens in little 
circlets of spaded earth, compassed at all those 
broad effects which a good designer should 
keep in mind ! We are gorged with petit-maitre - 
ism, and pretty littlenesses of all kinds. We 
have the daintiest of walks and the rarest of 
shrubs, and the best of drainage ; but of those 
grand, bold effects which at once seize upon the 
imagination and inspire it with new worship of 
Nature, we have great lack. In private grounds 
we cannot of course command the opportunity 
which the long tenure under British privilege 
ives; but the conservators of public paths 
ave scope and verge; let them look to it that 
their resources be not wasted in the niceties of 
mere gardening, or in elaborate architectural 
devices. Banks of blossoming shrubs and 
tangled wild vines and labyrinthine walks will 
count for nothing in park-effect, when, fifty 
Years hence, the scheme shall have ripened, and 
noary pines pile along the ridges, and gaunt 
single trees spot here and there the glades, to 
invite the noontide wayfarer. A true artist 
should keep these ultimate effects always in his 
eye—effects that may be greatly impaired, if not 
utterly sacrificed, by an injudicious multiplica¬ 
tion of small and meretricious beauties, which in 
no way conspire to the grand and final poise of 
the scene. 

But I must not dwell on so enticing a topic, 
or my wet day will run over into sunshine. One 
word more, however, I have to say of the per¬ 
sonality of the author who; has suggested it. 
The reader of Spark’s Works and Life of 
Franklin may remember that, in the fourth 
volume, under the head of “ Hutchinson’s Let¬ 
ters,” the Doctor details difficulties which he fell 
into in conuection with “certain papers” he 
obtained indirectly from one of His Majesty’s 
officials, and communicated to Thomas Cushing, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 


Massachusetts Bay. The difficulty invoked 
others besides the Doctor, and a duel came of 
it between a certain William W'hately and Mr. 
Temple. This William Whately was the brother 
of Thomas Whately, the author in auestioo, 
and secretary to Lord Grenville,* in wnich ca¬ 
pacity he died in I772.f The “papers” 
alluded to were letters from Governor Hutch¬ 
inson and others, expressing sympathy with the 
British Ministry in their efforts to enforce a 
grievous Colonial taxation. It was currently 
supposed that Mr. Secretary Whately was the 
recipient of these letters; and upon their being 
made public after his death, Mr. Whately, bis 
brother and executor, conceived that Mr. Temple 
was the instrument of their transfer. Hence 
the duel. Dr. Franklin, however, by public 
letter, declared that this allegation was ill- 
founded, but would never reveal the name of 
the party to whom he was indebted. The doc¬ 
tor lost his place of Postmaster-General for the 
Colonies, and was egregiously insulted by 
Wedderburn in open Council; but he could 
console himself with the friendship of such men 
as Lawyer Dunning (one of the suspected 
authors of “Junius”) and with'the eulogium of 
Lord Chatham. 

There are three more names belonging to this 
period which I shall bring under review to 
finish up my day. These are Horace Walpole 
(Lord Orford), Edmund Burke, and Oliver* 
Goldsmith. Walpole was the proprietor of 
Strawberry Hill, and wrote upon Gardening. 
Burke was the [owner of a noble farm at Bea- 
consfield, which he managed with rare sagacity. 
Goldsmith could never claim land enough to 
dig a grave upon, until the day he was buried; 
but he wrote the story of “The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field,” and the sweet poem of “The Deserted 
Village.” 

I take a huge pleasure in dipping from time 
to time into the books of Horace Walpole, and 
an almost equal pleasure in cherishing a hearty 
contempt for the man. With a certain native 
cleverness, and the tact of a showman, he pa¬ 
raded his resources, whether of garden, or villa, 
or memory, or ingenuity, so as to carry a repu- 
tation for ability that he never has deserved. 
His money and the distinction of his father gave 
him an association with cultivated people- 
artists, politicians, poets—which the metal of 
his own mind would never have found by reason 
of its own gravitating power. He courted no¬ 
toriety in a way that would have made him, if * 
poorer man, the toady ing Boswell of some other 
Johnson giant, and if very poor, the welcome 
buffoon of some gossiping journal, who would 
never weary of contortions, and who would 
brutify himself at the death, to kindle an ad¬ 
miring smile. He writes pleasantly about 
painters, and condescendingly about gardeners 


* I find him named, in Dodsley’s “Annual Kegister 
for 1771, “ Keeper of His Miyesty’s Private R°ads. 

f Loudon makes an error in giving 1780 
year of his death. 
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and gardening Of the special beauties of 
Strawberry Hill he is himself historiogra¬ 
pher; elaborate copperplates, elegant paper, 
and a particularity that is ludicrous, set forth 
thecbann8 of a villa which never supplied a 
single incentive to correct taste, or a single scene 
that has the embalmment of genius. He tells us 
grandly how this room was hung with crimson, 
and that other with gold; how “ the tea-room 
was adorned with green paper and prints . • • 
on the hearth, a large green vase of German 
ware, with a spread-eagle, and lizards for 
handles” which vase (if the observation be not 
counted disloyal by sensitive gentlemen) must 
have been a very absurd bit of pottery. “ On a 
shelf and brackets are two potpourris of Hankin 
china; two pierced blue and white basons of 
old Delft; and two sceaus [sic] of coloured 
Sevre; a blue and white vase and cover; and 
two old Fayence bottles.” 

When a man writes about his own furniture 
in this style for large type and quarto, we pity 
him more than if he had kept to such fantastic 
nightmares as the “Castle of Otranto.” The 
Earl of Orford speaks in high terms of the lite¬ 
rary abilities of the Earl of Bath ; have any of 
my readers ever chanced to see any literary 
work of the Earl of Bath ? If not, I will sup¬ 
ply the omission, in the shape of a ballad, “to 
the tune of a former song by George Bubb 
Doddington.” It is entitled “ Strawberry 
Hill.” 


“ Some cry up Gunnersbury, 

For Sion some declare; 

And some that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare. 

But ask the Beaux of Middlesex, 

Who know the country well. 

If Strawb’ry Hill, if Strawb’ry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell ? 

“ Since Denham sung of Cooper’s 
There’s scarce a hill around, 

But what in song or ditty 
Is turned to fairy ground. 

Ah, peace be with their memories! 

1 wish them wondrous well; 

But Strawb’ry Hill, but Strawb’ry Hill 
Must bear away the bell.” 

It is no way surprising that a noble poet ca¬ 
pable of writing such a ballad should have 
admired the villa of Horace Walpole: it is no 
way surprising that a proprietor capable of ad¬ 
miring such a ballad should have printed his 
own glorification of Strawberry Hill. 

1 am not* insensible to the easy grace and the 
piquancy of his letters; no man could ever 
pour more delightful twaddle into the ear of a 
great friend; no man could more delight in 
doing it, if only the friend were really great. I 
am aware that he was highly cultivated, that he 
had observed widely at home and abroad, that he 
was a welcome guest in distinguished circles; 
hut he never made or had a real friend; and the 
news of the old man’s death made no severer 
shock than if one of the Fayence pipkins had 


broken. But what most irks me is the absurd 
dilettanteism and presumption of the man. He 
writes a tale as if he were giving dignity to ro¬ 
mance ; he applauds an artist as Dives might 
have thrown crumbs to Lazarus; vain to the 
last degree of all that he wrote or said, he was 
yet too fine a gentleman to be called author; if 
there had been a way of printing books without 
recourse to the vulgar media of type and paper— 
a way of which titled gentlemen could command 
the monopoly—1 think he would have written 
more. As I turn over the velvetty pages of his 
works, and look at his catalogues, his bon-mots, 
his drawings, his affectations of magnificence, I 
seem to 6ee the fastidious old man shuffling 
with gouty step up and down, from drawing¬ 
room to library—stopping here and there to 
admire some newly-arrived piece of pottery— 
pulling out bis golden snuff-box, and whisking 
a delicate pinch into his old nostrils—then 
dusting his affluent shirt-frill with the tips of 
his dainty fingers, with an air of gratitude to 
Providence for having created so fine a gentle¬ 
man as Horace Walpole, and of gratitude to 
Horace Walpole for having created so fine a 
place as Strawberry Hill. 

I turn from this ancient specimen of titled 
elegance to a consideration of Mr. Burke, with 
much the same relief with which I would 
go out from a perfumed •drawing-room into 
the breezy air of a June morning. Lord 
Karnes has told us that Mr. Burke preferred 
oxen to horses for field-labour; and we have 
Burke’s letters to his bailiff, showing a nice 
attention to the economies of farming, and a 
complete mastery of its working details. But 
more than anywhere else does nis agricultural 
sagacity declare itself in its “Thoughts and 
Details on Scarcity.”* 

Will the reader pardon me the transcript of a 
passage or two ? “ It is a perilous thing to try 
experiments on the farmer. The farmer’s capi¬ 
tal (except in a few persons, and in a very few 
places) is far more feeble than is commonly 
imagined. The trade is a very poor trade; it 
is subject to great risks and losses. The capital, 
such as it is, is turned but once in the year; in 
some branches it require three years before the 
money is paid; I believe never less than three 

in the turnip and grass-land course.It 

is very rare that the most prosperous farmer, 
counting the value of his quick and dead stock, 
the interest of the money he turns, together 
with his own wages as a bailiff or overseer 
ever does make twelve or fifteen per cent, 
by the year on his capital. In most parts of 
England which have fallen within my observa¬ 
tion, I have rarely known a farmer who to his 
own trade has not added some other employ¬ 
ment or traffic, that, after a course of the most 
unremitting parsimony and labonr, and perse¬ 
vering in his business for a long course of years, 
died worth more than paid his debts, leaving 
his posterity to continue in nearly the same 
equal conflict between industry and want in 

* Presented to William Pitt, 1795 t 
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which the last predecessor, and a long line of 
predecessors before him, lived and died.’ 9 

In confirmation of this last statement, I may 
mention that Samuel Ireland, writing in 1792 
(“Picturesque Views on the River Thames”), 
speakB of a farmer named Wapshote, near 
Chertsey, whose ancestors had resided on the 
place ever since the time of Alfred the Great; 
and amid all the chances and changes of cen¬ 
turies, not one of the descendants had either 
bettered or marred his fortunes. The truthful¬ 
ness of the story is confirmed in a number of the 
“ Monthly Review” for the same year. 

Mr. Burke commends the excellent and most 
useful works of his “ friend Arthur Young” 
(of whom 1 shall have somewhat to say another 
time), but regrets that he should intimate 
the largeness of a farmer’s profits. He discusses 
the drill-culture f for wheat), which, he says, is 
well, provided *• the soil is not excessively heavy, 
or encumbered with large loose stones, and 
provided most vigilant superintendence, the 
most prompt activity, which has no such day 
as to-morrow in its calendar* combine to speed 
the plough; in this case I admit,” he says, “ its 
superiority over the old and general methods.” 
And again he says—“It requires ten times 
more of labour, of vigilance, of attention, of 
skill, and, let me add, of good fortune also, to 
carry on the business of a farmer with success, 
than what belongs to any other trade.” 

May not “A Farmer” take a little pride in 
such testimony as this ? 

One of his biographers tells us, that, in his 
later years, the neighbours saw him on one 
occasion, at his home of Beacons field, leaning 
upon the shoulder of a favourite old horse 
(which had the privilege of the lawn), and 
sobbing. Whereupon the gossiping villagers 
reported the great man crazed. Ay, erased,— 
broken by the memory of his only and lost son 
Richard, with whom this aged saddle-horse had 
been a special favourite,—crazed, no doubt, at 
thought of the strong young hand whose touch 
the old beast waited for in vain,—crazed and 
broken,—an oak, ruined and blasted by storms. 
The great mind in this man was married to a 
great heart. 

It is almost with a feeling of awe that I enter 
upon my wet-day studies the name of Oliver 
Goldsmith: I love so muoh his tender story of 
the good vicar; I love so much his poems. 
The world is accustomed to regard that little 
novel, which Dr. Johnson bargained away for 
sixty guineas, as a rural tale: it is so quiet; it 
is so simple; its atmosphere is altogether so 
redolent of the country. And yet all, save some 
few critical readers, will be surprised to learn 
that there is not a picture of natural scenery 
in the book of any length; and wherever an 
allusion of the kind appears, it does not bear 
the impress of a mind familiar with the country, 
and practically at home there. The Doctor 


* At that day, horse-hoeing, at regular intervals, 
was understood to form part of what was counted 
drill-culture. 
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used to go out upon the Edgware road,—not 
for his love of trees, but to escape noise and 
duns. Yet we overlook literalness, charmed as 
we are by the development of his characters and 
by the sweet burden of his story. The state¬ 
ment may seem extraordinary, but I could tran¬ 
scribe every rural, out-of-door scene in the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ” upon a single half-page 
of foolscap. Of the first home of the Vicar we 
have only this account:—“ We had an elegant 
house, situated in a fine country and a good 
neighbourhood.” Of his second home there is 
this more full description:—“ Our little habita¬ 
tion was situated at the foot of a sloping hill, 
sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, 
and a prattling river before: on one side a 
meadow, on tne other a green. My farm 
consisted of about twenty acres of excellent 
land, having given a hundred pounds for my 
predecessor’s good-will. Nothing could exceed 
the neatness of my little inclosures: the elms 
and hedge-rows appearing with inexpressible 
beauty. My house consisted of but one story, 
and was covered with thatch, which gave it an 
air of great snugness.” It is quite certain that 
an author familiar wiih the country, and with a 
memory stocked with a multitude of kindred 
scenes, would have given a more determinate 
outline to this picture. But whether he would 
have given to his definite outline the fascination 
that belongs to the vagueness of Goldsmith, is 
wholly another question. 

Again, in the sixth chapter, Mr. Burcbell is 
called upon to assist the Vicar and his family in 
“saving an after-growth of hay.” “ Our 
labours,” he says, “ went on lightly; we turned 
the swath to the wind.” It is plain that Gold¬ 
smith never saved much hay; turning a swath 
to the wind may be a good way of making it, 
but it is a slow way of gathering it. In the 
eighth chapter of this charming story the 
doctor says :—“ Our family dined in the field, 
and we sat, or rather reclined, round a tempe¬ 
rate repast, our cloth spread upon the hay . To 
heighten our satisfaction, the blackbirds 
answered each other from opposite hedges, the 
familiar redbreast came and pecked the crumbs 
from our hands, and every sound seemed but 
the echo of tranquility.” 

This is very fascinating; but it is the veriest 
romanticism of country - life. Such sensible 
girls as Olivia and Sophia would, I am quite 
sure, never have spread the dinner-cloth upon 
hay, which would most surely have set all the 
gravy aflow, if the platters had not been fairly 
overturned; and as for the redbreats, (with that 
rollicking boy Moses in my mind) I think they 
must have been terribly tame birds. 

But this is only a farmer’s criticism — * 
Crispin feeling the bunions on some Phidian 
statue. And do I think the less of Goldsmith 
because he wantoned with the literalism of the 
country, and laid on his prismatic colours of 
romance where only white light lay ? Not one 
whit. It only shows how genius may discam 
utter faithfulness to detail if only its song M 
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charged with a general simplicity aad truthful¬ 
ness that fill our ears and our hearts. 

As for Goldsmith’s versa, who does not lore 
it? It is wicked to consume the pages of a 
magazine with extracts from a poem that i» our 
daily food, else 1 would string them all down 
his column and the next, and every one should 
have a breezy reminder of the country in it. 
Not all the arts of all the modernists,—not 
“ Maud,” with its garden-song—not the caged 
birds of Killingworth, singing up and down the 


village street — not the heather-bells out of 
which the springy step of Jean Ingelow crushes 
perfume—shall make me forget the old, sweet, 
even flow of the “ Deserted Village.” 

Down with it, my boy, from the third shelf 1 
G-o-l-d-s-m-i-t-h— a worker in gold—is on 
the back. And I ait reading it to myself as a 
fog comes weltering in from the sea, covering 
all the landscape, save some half-dozen of the 
city spires, which peer above the drift-like 
beacons. 


WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“There, there! Don’t preach to me!” The 
young man who said this, put up his hand as if 
parrying a blow. “ I hate this sermonizing.” 

A sigh and a long silence. The young man 
walked about restlessly, while a sad-faced wo¬ 
man, with clasped hands and grieving lips, sat 
motionless, like one stunned by a blow. 

“ Mother l” The woman did not stir, nor 
look up. 

“ You press me too hard. I can’t bear it just 
now.” 

“The eye which cannot bear light, must be 
in a very inflamed condition, Edward.” The 
voice was gentle, but full of grief. “ Without 
light, a man gropes blindly. Danger and de¬ 
struction are in his way. If he have a true 
friend, will not that friend seek to guide his 
steps ? Nay, even though he Btrike at him in 
his wilfulness and passion ?” 
c “ Your imagination is at fault, mother. You 
onjure up frightful images, and are terrified at 
them. I am not walking blindly. But, sup¬ 
pose 1 am, and should stumble and fall; the 
hurt will be mine alone.” 

“ Yours alone! Oh, Edward—my sou !” 
The eyes turned upon him were so full of ten¬ 
der anguish, that he gazed into them with half 
wonderiog awe. There gleamed upon him at 
the instant a new revelation; and he perceived 
something of the quality of a mother’s love. 

“ But I shall neither stumble nor fall,” he 
made answer, in an altered tone, and with a 
gentle manner. 

“ If we walk in the paths of honour and use¬ 
fulness, God will keep our feet; but, if we stray 
from them, evil spirits have power to build 
obstructions, to dig pit-falls, and to lay snares. 
1 am not using a mere figure of speech, my son, 
bat declaring a solemn truth.” 

Edward stood still, but did not reply. 

“ Let me saw just one thing more, my son,” 
added his mother, “ and I want you to take the 


thought with you and dwell upon it. The satis¬ 
faction of mind gained by resisting and over¬ 
coming is always greater than what is gained by 
yielding, in temptation. And we are tempted 
by evil spirits, who hate us and seek to destroy 
in us all good, so that we may become like unto 
themselves, whenever we seek to gain an advan¬ 
tage for ourslves at the expense of others, or 
when impure desires or wicked passions clamor 
for indulgence. In yielding, we curse ourselves; 
in resisting effectually, we secure peace and 
safety.” 

Rising, as she finished the last sentence, his 
mother left the room. The irritation felt by 
Edward, when she began talking to him, had 
entirely passed away, and he was in a more sub¬ 
dued and rational state of mind. The truth 
just declared, that a higher and purer pleasure 
is always gained by overcoming a temptation 
than in yielding to it, struck his mind very for¬ 
cibly, and dwelt in his thoughts. 

“ Pleasure, or satisfaction of mind, is the end 
we all have in view.” So Edward Wilmot 
thought with himself, for he was not then capa¬ 
ble .of thinking higher; “and we call men fools 
who do what is sure to disappoint the heart’s 
desire. Good at the expense of others, and the 
indulgence of bad passions—these the Christian 
moralist condemns, and tells us they will surely 
bring sorrow and pain. And, maybe he is right. 
Nay—doubtless is right.” 

The young man had stood where his mother 
left him, as he thus mused with himself. Now 
he started forward, and with considerable ex¬ 
citement of manner, exclaimed— 

“ What fools we are! We see the right, and 
while approving, rush madly into the wrong.” 

A servant opened the door, and said— 

“ Mr. Freeman has called to see you.” 

“Very well. I’ll be down in a moment.” 
As the servant withdrew, Wilmot clinched his 
hands violently. His face darkened, as he mut- 
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tered in an undertone, bitterly, " Any one but 
him just now! Has the devil sent him?” 
After a pause, he added, takiog a deep breath— 

" I believe so, verily. Of one thing I may at 
least be certain, no good angel prompted his 
visit just at this time.” 

A polished, soft spoken, insinuating person 
was Mr. Freeman, with the gentle purr of a cat. 
He was always the disinterested friend; never 
the seeker of favours or benefits. Had made 
himself rich without the life-wearing toil of the 
merchant and manufacturer, or the brain-ex¬ 
hausting work of professional life. Shrewd, 
keen, wide awake and unscrupulous, he knew 
just when and where to put in his hand and 
reap the harvests that other men planted. He 
knew just how to make men work for him, when 
they imagined that they were working for them¬ 
selves. Always managed to get the chestnuts, 
but never the burnt paws. To young Wilmot 
he had taken quite a fancy. There were qualities 
in him that might be used to advantage. He 
had studied him carefully, and had drawn him 
just a little aside into a dangerous way, noting 
all the while how he regarded his steps, and how 
his moral sense was touched. “ After my own 
heart!” This sentence gave his estimate of 
Edward Wilmot. 

“Ah, my friend 1 How are you to-day?” 
With a cheery voice, and a grasp of the hand, 
he met the young man, who had wished him 
anywhere else but there. 

“ Feeling rather dull,” was Edward’s con¬ 
strained answer. 

Freeman smiled his sunniest smile. He had 
faith in his countenance, and believed that no 
eyes were keen enough to look through any 
veil he might draw over it—and he had special 
faith in his smile. So he covered his face with 
sunshine. 

“ I don’t know what men mean by the blues,” 
he said, in his most charming way. Edward 
looked at him closely, and for the first time saw 
a curve of the lip, and a covert outlook from the 
eyes, that affected him unpleasantly. Just what 
they meant was not revealed; but he felt that 
they did not mean good. 

“ Temperaments differ,” Edward replied, with 
some reserve of manner. 

“ A good digestion is everything, my young 
friend. Avoid excesses in eating and drinking, 
and take plenty of exercise in the open air, and 
you may go through life, if you will, as blithe 
as a lark.” 

“ If I had as few wants as the lark, and 
could supply them as easily, your prescription 
for good spirits would be admirable, Mr. Free¬ 
man.” 

“ You learn slowly, Edward,” said his tempter. 
“ Let me repeat a lesson given you before. Al¬ 
ways keep the means ahead of the wants. 
Work diligently after the supplies, and having 
secured these, want becomes a blessing instead 
of a curse. There is often quite as much plea¬ 
sure in gaining as in spending—nay, more 
sometimes. Let things be done in their right 
order—first gather, and then dispense. It is the 


too great eagerness to dispense that creates so 
much trouble.” 

“As to the gathering process,” said Edward 
Wilmot, “ it is all very well if you have any¬ 
thing to gather.” 

“ There are harvest fields all around us, and 
grain bending to the sickle,” remarked the 
other. “ He that wills, may go in and reap.” 

“ What other men have planted.” Edward 
looked steadily at his companion. 

“ If those who sow fail to reap, shall the 
grain fall and be lost ?” said Freeman. “ Most 
men plant well, and till their ground diligently, 
but neglect the harvest. Either they know not 
the signs of ripening, or are away at gathering 
time clearing new fields. And thus it is always 
I coming true, that one man sows and another 
reaps. What matters it to him that planteth 
[ who gathers the corn, if it go not to his gar¬ 
ners ? It might as well be in mine or in yours. 
If we work for the ingathering of harvests, 
shall we not have our reward ? If I can bring 
down the game that has escaped another's gun, 
shall it not be mine in right and honour? Ve¬ 
rily, I cannot see it differently. But come, 
my horses are ready by this time. A drive into 
the country, and the medicine of change, will 
give a healthier tone to your spirits.” 

They went out together and rode for a cou¬ 
ple of hours; then returned, going to the office 
of Mr. Freeman. During the ride, a grand 
scheme for money-making, slightly hinted at 
before, was fully developed by Freeman. Iu 
carrying it on successfully, it would be neces¬ 
sary for him to remain out of sight. Funds 
were needed to a considerable amount—these 
he would supply. The scheme proposed was 
nothing less than driving an overburdened and 
embarrassed merchant, who had unwisely invest¬ 
ed heavily in a mining company, into selling out 
his interest at a ruinous loss, which was to be 
their gain—for the interest was prospectively 
valuable. Freeman, who was personally well 
acquainted with the merchant, had, in an hour 
of friendly conference with him, learned all 
about h»s pecuniary troubles, consequent upon 
this mining interest, which he was anxious to 
hold. If forced to a sacrifice, it would be bis 
ruin; for he was burdened with loans, which he 
would not ultimately be able to take up if bis 
mining investments were lost. Such was the 
condition of the company in which he held these 
large investments, that its stock had no market 
value. If forced to realize upon them, be 
would not be able to get a tenth of what they 
cost him. To crowd this man into a difficult 
place, and compel him to give up this interest, 
was the scheme proposed by Freeman, and 
young Wilmot was to be his instrument in 
doing the mean and dishonest work. 

Very adroitly did Freeman keep out of view 
the worst features of the case. He represented 
the merchant’s affairs as drifting by steadily 
moving currents towards a crisis that was ine¬ 
vitable. “ When the wreck comes, as come 11 
must, we will be at hand, that is all. The 
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guns of salvage are as honourable as the gains 
of a lawyer or a doctor.” 

So he talked speciously. But Edward still 
saw the peculiar curve of lip and covert outlook 
from the eyes which had affected him so un¬ 
pleasantly, and stood on guard, scanning all 
that Freeman said with a suspicious scrutiny 
that surprised himself. 

From general propositions the next thing was 
to consider particular actions as stepping-stones 
to results. Freeman saw that the young 
man’s mind was keenly on the alert. If, 
thought Edward, as his companion developed 
his scheme, the ship be drifting in steadily 
moving currents, why should this and that he 
done to hasten the catastrophe regarded as 
inevitable ? 

“ Would that be right ?” he asked, as a cer¬ 
tain thing was mentioned. 

“ If that i9 not done, we had as well give up 
the whole scheme,” replied Freeman, with 
smooth insinuation. “ You have come to a tree 
fall of ripe fruit that must all come down. 
Shake the tree and get the advantage upon 
which you have fallen. Don’t leave it for the 
next man travelling this way.” 

Edward Wilmot felt that his tempter was 
gaining power over him. The pecuniary bene¬ 
fit, if all that was proposed could be carried out, 
would be large, and his thought was beginning 
to rest in the advantages he would enjoy as the 
possessor of a handsome sum of money. 

Another step was taken by Freeman in laying 
out the ground of action; but it was a step just 
too far. Edw&rd’s cheeks reddened and his 
eyes flashed. His conversation with his mother 
bad been too recent, and her language too 
impressive. He had not forgotten the sentence 
—“Whenever we are tempted to gain an advan¬ 
tage for ourselves at the expense of others; in 
yielding we curse ourselves—in resisting effec¬ 
tually, we secure peace and safety.” 

“ No, sir!” he exclaimed, rising to his feet. 

“ Money acquired in that way will never give 
me any true satisfaction. I will have nothing 
to do with it!’* 

“Oh, very well; just as you please.” Ed¬ 
ward could not have felt the man’s sphere of 
repulsion more strongly if he had pushed him 
away with bis hands. He now understood bet¬ 
ter the meaning of the curve on his lip, and the 
covert outlook from his eyes. They were sel¬ 
fish and malignant. And yet, the face remained 
placid and the smile did not fade out. 

“Just as you please,” he added. u It was 
your advantage I had in view, not my own. 
‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood—’ you know the rest. A 
fortune is within reach, and you have only to 
put forth your band and take it. Such another 
opportunity may not occur within your lifetime; 
nay, will not, for the blind goddess, as she is 
called, sees well enough to avoid those who have 
once spurned her favours.” 

The young man’s good purpose wavered a 
little. His perceptions were not so clear as a 
moment before. “ Am I not a weak fool,” he 


said to himself, “ to spurn this great advantage ? 
Why should I be so very scrupulous ? Why 
should I be so tender about other men’s affairs ? 
Let other men take care of themselves. If I 
don’t take hold with Freeman in this enter¬ 
prise somebody else will. This merchant must 
go to the wall inevitably. Nothing, in my view, 
can save him. Somebody will gain through 
his loss—why not I ?” 

" You will have nothing to do with it,” said 
the tempter, breaking in upon Edward’s doubt¬ 
ing revery. He had been reading his face, and 
knew what was passing in his mind. 

“ I cannot see the way clear. It lies too 
much in shadow, and is very crooked. I must 
have a little more time to think,” returned the 
young man. 

" Oh, very well. Think it all over. But re¬ 
member one thing, you must not betray a syl¬ 
lable of what I have communicated. A breath 
of it, and I am your enemy for life. I am a 
warm friend, but a bitter enemy.” 

Freeman revealed in bis countenance more 
than he intended. Edward shuddered at the 
revelation. A malignant fiend seemed looking 
out at him through the eyes of his companion. 

“ A false friend is more dangerous than an 
open enemy,” said Edward, uttering the senti¬ 
ment that came to his lips. He was brave of 
spirit, and could not brook the semblance of 
intimidation. 

“ I have warned you; so beware!” Calm and 
cold fell this answer. 

u A false friend might betray me; but when 
I know my enemy I am not afraid,” replied 
Edward, in stern defiance. “ Of one thing you 
may be certain—whatever seems to me right 
that I will do. In the line of warning two can 
have a word as well as one; so I will drop a 
sentence for your consideration. This cunningly 
devised scheme for knocking down and robbing 
a weak and almost helpless man must be aban¬ 
doned. I will not stand by and see it done. 
One step in the direction you purpose going, 
and I will put him on his guard. Good-day, sir.” 

The feelings of Edward Wilmot, as he gained 
the street and walked rapidly homeward, were 
like those of a man coming suddenly out of a 
dark room, where the air was close and breath¬ 
ing oppressed, into an exhilarating mountain 
atmosphere. He thought of his late friend, and 
of the scheme he had proposed, with strong 
repugnance; and with a sense of infelt joy 
that he had been able to reject both the man 
and his iniquity. As he hastened along, he 
could not help analyzing this new state of mind. 
He had declined a scheme of profit, which 
offered large returns—had refused to take at the 
flood a tide that promised fortune—and yet he 
was almost glad at heart. 

Before reaching home, Edward happened to 
pass in the street the man whose affairs he and 
Freeman had been discussing—a merchant 
named Bowles. He was walking slowly, with 
eyes cast down, his face care-worn and anxious. 
At another time, the young man would scarcely 
have remarked him; now pity filled his heart. 
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for he understood his extremity and what he 
must be suffering. 

“ Shall I throw myself upon him and bear 
him down ?” he asked, with bitter scorn for the 
purpose so lately entertained. " God forbid !” 
his lips responded. He spoke aloud under the 
impulse of feeling. 

It is said, “That man’s extremity is the 
devil’s opportunity.” With equal force it may 
be said, that man’s extremity is God’s oppor¬ 
tunity. There are crises, into which men come 
by temptations, that test the moral strength, 
and give, we might almost say, the turning 
point of destiny—when evil, with its strong 
enticements, come in like a flood, threatening 
to overwhelm the 60 ul. But, always, there are 
attendant good influences, just as potent to sus¬ 
tain as the opposite influences are to destroy. 
God never leaves a human soul without succour. 
His hand is always outstretched, and he who 
will may grasp it and be saved. All hell cannot 
turn a man into evil ways—cannot exercise the 
smallest control over him, except through his 
free consent. I 

In the case of Edward Wilmot, the mother’s | 
warning counsels, almost rejected when given, I 
yet striking down to conviction, came just at i 
the right time—not through human foresight, j 
but divine prevision. She had not ventured 
to talk with her son for many weeks before, j 
Now she was so strongly impelled to do so, 
that she could not keep silence; and what she 
had said gave just the strength without which 
he could not have passed the ordeal of tempta¬ 
tion unharmed. We who believe in a Provi¬ 
dence, whose care for man is expressed in the J 
words, " the very hairs of your head are num¬ 
bered,” cannot regard such things as accidental. 

Much to Mrs. Wilmot’s surprise, her eon 
came in at tea-time. This was unusual. He 
beard voices in the parlour as he passed along 
the hall, and ascended to his own room. Soon 
after, the tea-bell rang, and on coming down he 
was presented to two young ladieB, strangers to 
him, one of whom, not a little to his surprise, 
was introduced as Miss Laura Bowles. It soon 
appeared, from conversation at the table, that 
the two young ladies were on a committee, with 
Mrs. Wilmot, whose business it was to devise 
the ways and means for doing some charitable 
work, undertaken by an association of which 
they were members; and that they had come 
at her request, as chairwoman of the committee, 
to confer together. Edward listened with much 
interest to what passed between the ladies, and 
was particularly impressed with their apparent 
unselfish devotion to the good work they had in 
hand. He wae in a better state of mind to 
appreciate this than usual. 

After tea, the ladies withdrew to the parlour, 
and Edward went up to his room. An hour 
afterwards, when he came down, he found his 
mother alone. Her visitors had gone. 

" You introduced one of those young ladies 
as Miss Bowles,” he said. “ Do you know her 
father?” 


" He is a merchant of our dty,” replied Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

" Is she the daughter of Preston Bowles ?” 

" Yes. His oldest daughter.” 

" Singular!” Edward dropped his eyes. 

" What is singular, my son ?” 

He stood musing for some time. He repea¬ 
ted the word— 

" Singular-yes, very singular !” 

" What is singular ?” again asked Mrs. Wil¬ 
mot. 

“ That I should have found her here on this 
very evening It is something so strange that 
it almost bewilders me.” 

" You have met her before ?” said Mrs. Wil¬ 
mot. 

" Never. Did not know, until this evening, 
that there was such a young lady in existence. 

" I am altogether in the dark,” said Mrs. 
Wilmot, looking mystified. 

w Of course you are. And I must explain.” 

Edward sat down, his face growing more 
serious. 

" Dear mother!” he began, showing consider¬ 
able emotion, " if I spoke with impatience to¬ 
day, it was from a state of irritability almost 
impossible to repress. But what you said did 
not fall upon deaf ears. I remembered the pre¬ 
cept you gave me about the pleasure that Aowb 
from resisting in temptation being always greater 
than what is gained in yielding. I have passed 
through a strong temptation; and I have had 
strength to overcome. It was you that helped 
me.” His voice choked, and he was silent. 
Mrs. Wilmot laid her hand upon him softly, and 
touched her lips to his forenead. " May God 
throw around you, my son. His protecting arms,*’ 
she Baid, calmly, though her heart was leaping 
in great pulses of joy. 

" I believe He has done so,” Edward replied, 
as soon as he could trust himself to speak. 
" I did not see clearly what you meant, but now 
I understand it fully. I have already felt the 
satisfaction that comes from resisting evil. I 
seem to have stepped upon higher ground; to 
be breathing in a purer region ; to have a clearer 
sight. What looked to me, a few hours ago, as 
almost venal, now presents a moral turpitude at 
which my soul revolts. You have seen Mr. 
Freeman a few times.” 

" Yes.” 

" In profession, my very warm friend. In 
heart, one of my worst enemies. Externally 
kind and alluring 5 internally a vampyre. He 
would have used me for his own advantage, 
while professing to have only my welfare in 
view. He was to be the sportsman, and I the 
hawk to lay the quarry at his feet. The father 
of jour excellent young friend. Miss Bowles, 
is m pecuniary trouble.” 

" Indeed! I am sorry for this. He is * 
kind and generous man, always ready to help 
in good works,” said Mrs. Wilmot. „ 

" In the confidence of a friendly intercourse, 
resumed Edward, "he let Freeman into the 
secret of his embarrassment, and revealed the 
weak point in his position. Immediately! 
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stack on this point wu planned, and I was 
selected to lend the assault, while he remained 
ia concealment. I was not let into the whole 
troth at once—did not understand his plans 
when first developed, as compassing an iniquity 
like this. He used a different figure of speech. 
There was to be a wrecked fortune beyond all 
peradventure, and I was merely to come in for 
selvage. But, in opening his plan of opera¬ 
tions, 1 saw deeper than this. There was hope 
for the vessel, if we did not lure or drive her 
upon the breakers. I shudder when I reflect 
how near 1 was to being led, blindfold, into this 
evil work/* 

Hie countenance of Mrs. Wilmot had be¬ 
come pale. There was a look of fear in her 
eyes. 

“My son!” she exclaimed. And Edward 
saw her shiver. 

“ It is all past, mother,” he said. “ I have 
resisted and overcome.” 

“ In this allurement, ves; and I thank God 
who gave you strength,” replied Mrs. Wilmot. 
* But, you must look on life from some higher 
stand point than any you have hitherto occu¬ 
pied, if you would Know the way that is free 
from danger. You have always been too eager 
to get quickly at results—to find royal roads to 
fortune. Five years of manhood have been 
wasted; and where do you stand ? Not one 
step in advance, and with wrecked schemes lying 
all around you. I wonder not, that you have 
often been in danger; that you have just es¬ 
caped, in more than one instance, yielding to 
the counsels of desperation. There is peril in 
this way, my son. It is full of snares and pit¬ 
falls. The slow, but sure gains of honourable 
employment, every dollar of which represents 
some use to society, are the only gains that come 
with certain blessing. If, at twenty, you had 
accepted what you unwisely called the drudgery 
of the office, or counting room—had commenced 
fitting yourself for a merchant, or professional 
man—your feet would have been on vantage 
grouna to-day. It is so with several of your 
young friends, who are already beginning to 
make a mark.” 

“You are right about that,” the young man 
sighed heavily. “ I have been greatly in error. 
Five or six wasted years; how shall their loss 
ever be repaired ?” 

“There is only one way, Edward.” 

“Point it out to me, mother,” was the earnest 
reply! 

“The way of useful work.” 

“Itis too late to study a profession; and 
besides, I have no taste for either law or 
medicine.” 

“ If you could get a place in some good mer¬ 
cantile house,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“ If—there stands the impediment. Were a 
situation open, there are hundreds of better 
qualified young men ready to fill it.” 

“Would you take such a place if it were 
offered ?” 

“ Yes, and be glad of the opportunity, for I 


am sick of this life. It has brought me nothing 
but disappointment and peril.” 

“ Where there is a will there is a way, Ed¬ 
ward.” Mrs. Wilmot spoke cheerfully. “It 
so happens that I am to call on Mr. Bowles 
to-morrow. If you see nothing to object, I will 
speak to Jjirn about you. He may know of 
something that will just suit.” 

“ I have nothing to object,” replied Edward, 

“ for I feel too much in earnest. If Mr. Bowles 
can give me a helping hand, it may place me 
where I may be of service to him.” 

The application to Mr. Bowles waB more 
favourable than either Edward or his mother 
had anticipated. A clerk had just left him, and 
the place must be filled at once. He was glad 
to serve Mrs. Wilmot, and willing to help Ed¬ 
ward into a better way of life than he had been 
leading. The duties of the young man’s posi¬ 
tion brought him into close personal contact 
with Mr. Bowles, who fonnd better qualities 
in him than he had expected—better qualities, 
both personal and in reference to business. 

One day, two weeks after Edward had been 
in bis new position, he observed a man in close 
conference with Mr. Bowles, and recognized 
him as one of Freeman’s intimate associates. 
After the man went away, be noticed that Mr. 
Bowles was very much absorbed in thought, and 
wore an air of perplexity and indecision. The 
man came again on the following morning, as if 
by appointment, and after conversing aside for 
quite a long time, they went out together. It 
waB more than two hours before Mr. Bowles 
returned. There was a change in him. The 
depressed air which Edward had observed from 
the first was gone. His manner was cheerful; 
almost exhilarant. 

In returning home on the evening of that day, 
Edward saw Freeman and the person who had 
called on Mr. Bowles riding together. Their 
eyes met. The only sign of recognition on the 
art of Freeman was a slight knitting of the 
rows, and a look of warning. 

On the following day, Mr. Bowles set Ed¬ 
ward to making a list of various stock certifi¬ 
cates. The larger portion of them was in the 
mining company to which Freeman had referred. 
On handing him the completed list, Mr. Bowles 
put it in his pocket. Soon afterwards, the visit¬ 
or of the previous day called, and they went out 
again together. Edward was beginning to feel 
very anxious. It was plain that Freeman had 
not abandoned his scheme of plunder, but was 
working through a more pliant instrument. 
What was to be done ? How could he saveMr. 
Bowles from impending ruin ? 

“ It will not do,” he said, as he dwelt on the 
difficult positon in which he found himself 
placed, “to let the negotiations evidently in 
progress go on much farther. I must give a 
note of warning; and I do not see how this can 
be followed by anything less than a full revela¬ 
tion of the plot to ruin him.” 

Edward was still in perplexed thought when 
Mr. Bowles returned. He was aloite. The 
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young man read his countenance by stealthy 
glances. It no longer wore the look of trouble 
that settled upon it when in repose; but had 
the satisfied aspect of one who was at ease after 
a hard and doubtful struggle. Edward felt 
oppressed with anxiety. Had the snare set for 
his feet been already sprung ? Was it too late 
for intervention ? * 

At the end of half an hour, Mr. Bowles drew 
out his watch, looked at the dial, and then turned 
his eyes towards the door as if expecting 6ome 
one. In less than five minutes he consulted his 
watch again, and again glanced towards the 
door. A shade of uneasiness flitted across his 
face; in a moment after it lighted up, and 
Edward, turning in the direction that Mr. 
Bowles was looking, saw the emissary of Free¬ 
man coming into the store. 

“ I wish to be alone for a little while/’ said 
Mr. Bowles. Edward left his desk to retire, 
and then resumed his seat. 

“ I wish to be alone, Mr. Wilmot.” There 
was some impatience in the voice. By this 
time the man nad entered the counting room. 
In his previous visits, Edward had avoided his 
observation, and was not aware that he had 
noticed him. Now, acting upon a hurried sug¬ 
gestion, he turned to him, and uttering his 
name familiarly, gave him his hand. The man’s 
surprised, half blank expression of countenance 
did not escape Mr. Bowles, upon whom Edward 
turned a quick, intelligent glance, as full of 
warning as he could make it. The visitor was 
evidently disc mcerted, and scarcely touched the 
fingers of the offered hand. 

“How is our friend Freeman?” asked Ed¬ 
ward. 

“ Very well.” The man scowled as he an¬ 
swered. 

" As much faith in the-Mining Com¬ 

pany as ever ?” inquired Edward, with cool self- 
possession. 

“ I know nothing of his affairs,” was replied, 
with considerable impatience. 

“ Oh, I thought he had explained that scheme 
to you, as you are very intimate. He thinks the 
stock will go to par within six months, and is 
trying to get as much of it as possible into his 
hands.” 

“ Is this young man a clerk of yours ?” asked 
the visitor, trying to repress his anger and 
chagrin. He had turned from Edward to Mr. 
Bowles. 

“He is,” The merchant, as much surprised 
as his visitor, gave a simple affirmative. 

“JSxcuse me, sir,” the young man said, look¬ 
ing earnestly at Mr. Bowles. “ We sometimes 
forget ourselves on meeting an old acquaint¬ 
ance unexpectedly.” He was retiring, when 
he stopped, as if a sudden thought had crossed 
him, and said— 

“ Oh, I would like to see that list I made out 
foryou this morning.” 

The merchant, over whose mind doubts were 
passing, took out his pocket-book, and walking 
to the door of the counting-room, stood with his 
back to the visitor while he unfolded the paper 


referred to. As Edward bent in pretended ex« 
animation, he said, in a low, emphatic whisper, 

| “ If you give that man any control of these, you 
are ruined !” Then, speaxing aloud, he merely 
dropped the words, “ It is all right, I see,” and 
withdrew. His relief of mind was great, when, 
only a few moments afterwards, he saw Freeman’s 
particular friend coming out of the counting- 
room. 

“ You will repent of this!” was hissed in the 
young man’s ears, as he passed near him. 

“ 1 am not afraid,” was the calm retort. 

When Edward returned to the counting-room, 
he found Mr. Bowles greatly agitated. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” he asked. 

** It mean8 that you have made a very narrow 
escape, sir,” replied Edward. “ Mr. Freeman 
you have looked upon as a friend.” 

“ I have so regarded him.” 

“ In a moment of confidence, he led you to 
speak of business, and drew out the admission 
that you were considerably embarrassed.” 

“Why, Mr. Wilmot!” 

“ Ana that your only hope lay in your ability 
to carry that mining stock. Learning this, he 
determined to produce, if possible, a crisis in 
your affairs, and compel a sacrifice of the stock, 
which was to fall into his hands.” 

“ How do you know all this ?” demanded 
Mr. Bowles, still more agitated. 

“ I had it from his own lips. I was first 
selected as his instrument for the work, but I 
rejected both him and his iniquity. He has 
found in this H— a readier tool.” 

The pale face of Mr. Bowles writhed with pain 
and indignation. 

“ All this is incredible!” he exclaimed. “ It 
is like a dream.” 

“ There are very bad men in the world, sir,” 
replied Edward, “ and Freeman is among the 
worst. He is not evil from impulse, but from 
purpose. He is one of your cool, plotting vil¬ 
lains—without pity or conscience. Kind and 
fair in exterior, he attracts men in order to use 
or plunder them. I did not know him as be 
is, until he unfolded his scheme for driving you 
to destruction.” 

“ And then you separated yourself from him,” 
said the merchant. 

“ Then and forever.” 

“ Did you part as friends, or in anger?” 

“ He warned me that if I revealed his plot, 
I would make a bitter enemy. But, I am not 
afraid. The hatred of such men is better‘than 
their friendship. They know that one who is 
brave enough to defy them will be on the alert 
to defend himself. I shall stand on guard.” 

“Count me among your friends, Mr. Wil¬ 
mot.” The merchant said this with much feel¬ 
ing. “ You have done me a great service— how 
great may never be known to any but myself. 
We will talk of this again.” 

From the solid ground on which Mr. Bowles 
had fondly imagined his feet were fixing them¬ 
selves, he was thrown again into the seething 
current, against whose downward sweeping wa¬ 
ters he had been long struggling, and until 
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strength was well nigh gone. For a time he 
felt ready to give up the contest. But there was 
too much at stake. One evening spent at home 
with his family, and the strength of despair 
nerved him to new efforts. 

“ For their sakes,” he said, as he looked at 
his wife and children, “I will not give way. 
Help must come/’ 

But from what quarter ? He had exhausted 
effort. He had caught at this expedient and 
that. Had strained his credit until it could 
bear little more without breaking. If he could 
only get a few months’ time, until the securities 
in which bo large an amount of his capital was 
locked up reached their true value on the market, 
all would be well. But how was that time to be 
gained ? In vain he sought for new expedients. 
He seemed to have come to a high wall that bar¬ 
red all advance. 

A stranger asked to see him. He was a man 
put the prime of life. “ Are you at leisure, this 
evening ?” he inquired, on meeting Mr. Bowles. 

“ Entirely so.” 

“Then I will state my business in a few 
words. I have a sister, a widow, with an only 
son, who has caused her a great deal of anxiety. 
The young man has many excellent qualities, 
and a good mind. Unfortunately, he bad too 
much freedom during his youth. If he had 
been put early to some business or profession 
and thoroughly trained, he would have made 
a successful man. But the failure to do this 
came near ruining him. Very recently he has, 
of his own will, changed his course of life, and 
put himself down to business as a clerk. For 
nis mother’s sake, I wish to anchor him more 
securely. His name is Edward Wilmot.” 

“Ob, my clerk 1” said Mr. Bowles, in no 
feigned surprise. 

“Yes. My sister, Mrs. Wilmot, informed 
me that he was with you.” 

“ If I can serve the young roan in anything 
I shall be most happ y. What do you propose ?” 
asked Mr. Bowles. 

“ I would like to see him well established in 
some good business. Not a new business, nor 
one over the action of which he had any great 
control. In a word, I am willing to buy for 
him an interest in some well established house, 
like yours, for instance.” 

“ How large an interest do you desire ?” 

“As large as two thousand pounds will pur¬ 
chase,” replied the visitor. 

“I have need of more capital,” said Mr. 
Bowles, frankly, “ and if on such an insight of 
my business as you would have a right to ask 
you were satisfied to have your nephew come 
in, I think the matter might be satisfactorily 
arranged.” 

On the next day a further conference was 
held. Mr Bowles did not conceal the weak 
point in his affairs, but made it very clear that 
with two thousand pounds in cash that weak 
point would become strengthened and safe. 
Both parties being finally agreed, Edward was 
next consulted. 

M 4re you really in earnest ?” jie naked, ip hip 


great surprise. “ I am not experienced enough 
to come into this business as a partner.” 

“ You have intelligence, and mental activity 
enough,” said his uncle. “ My principal fear 
is in regard to your stability. Your training 
has not been good.” 

“ Say that it has been bad, and I will not 
demur,” replied the young man. 

” And your associates have not always been 
of the right class. We had better look all this 
in the face now,” added the uncle. 

“As I have had painful proof,” returned 
Edward. 

“ They will seek to gain a new influence over 
you the moment they find you in a position 
that may be of service to them. They will 
crowd upon you and try to make you as of old, 
one of themselves. 

“ Promises and good resolutions are easily 
made,” Edward’s voice was depressed in tone. 
“ I might give wordy assurances of new pure 
poses and a new life; but all that is of little 
avail. If you take me at all it must be on trust. 
A8 for yourselves make your own safeguards : 
I shall not complain if they are stringent. If I 
fail to meet your expectations let it be my loss 
not yours. But I should be a base ingrate 
indeed, uncle, if, after this unexpected proof of 
your good will, I were to prove unworthy. Let 
me thank you,” he added, with unrestrained 
emotion, as he grasped his uncle’s hand, “ for 
this generous kindness to me and my mother. 
It has touched me deeply. If there is any 
strength in right purposes; any power in a 
resolute rejection of wbat is clearly seen to be 
wrong, then I have ground of hope. I have 
seen enough of the men with whom I have 
associated—of their ways of thinking and acting 
—to know them to be evil. I bave shaken them 
off—have freed myself from their trammels, and 
mean not to be drawn within their influence 
again. Can I say more ?” 

“ Enough, Edward, I will trust you,” replied 
his uncle, with a frank cordiality that made the 
nephew’s eyes grow dim. 

u And if you will trust me, and lean upon me, 
even as if 1 were your father,” said Mr Bowles, 
“ I will be strength to you in days of weakness, 
and help you even as you bave helped me. I 
have explained to your uncle, without any reser¬ 
vation, the service you have rendered—or, it 
were better said, the peril from which you res¬ 
cued me. Let these things bind us together for 
mutual help, and mutual defence. You have 
brought upon yourself, for my sake, the hatred 
of bad men who will seek revenge. If you were 
alone they might do you serious harm; but, in 
union there is safety as well as strength. Stand¬ 
ing together, we will defy them.” 

When Edward related all this to his mother 
there was a light, and strength, and beauty in 
his manly face which she had never seen there 
before. 

“ I have not been so happy in my whole life!” 
he said. '* It seems as if I were another man. 
I am like one who has passed from a dungeon 
iuto the dajr)iflh$— pr froip a prison into a palace,” 
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fi The satisfaction of mind gained by resisting 
and overcoming is always greater than what is 
gained by yielding in temptation,” answered 
Mrs. Wilmot. 

««Oh, mother! I shall never cease to thank 
you for just those words,” replied the young 
man. “ I saw scarcely anything of their mean¬ 
ing when first spoken* But I remembered 
them, and, in the hour of temptation, grasped 
the truth they expressed, and found in it just j 
the power that enabled me to resist. Oh, have 
I not proved the value of your precept in a most 
signal manner! Look at the result of tempta¬ 
tion resisted in any one of its pleasant aspects, 
and at the result if I had yielded in the hour of 
darkness, when I was morally weak and blind, 
and see how wonderfully I have gained.” 

“ It is always so, my son,” answered Mrs. 
Wilmot. "Always so; because, the laws of 
God’s Providence are as unfailing as the laws 
that guide the stars in their courses. Evil ways 
never bring happiness. Wrong always curses 
the wrong-doer—because evil and wrong are 
in antagonism to God’s moral laws, and must 
work disaster. There can be, in the very nature 
of things, no other results. Conversely, the 
right and the good lead to peace and sweet tran¬ 
quillity—to deep heartfelt joys of which the selfish 
wrong-doer has no conception. You have 
tasted the first pure pleasure of the new way 
into which your feet have turned. Oh, my son! 
walk steadily onward; for this way, if you will 
pursue it carefully, and step higher and higher, 
as nobler views of life ana duty present them¬ 
selves, will lead you to Him ‘ In whose presence 
is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are 
pleasures for evermore,* ” 

-*- 

IT COMES TOO LATE. 

BY MBS. ABDT. 

I saw a time-worn and saddened man: 

Friends came around him—“ Thy grief has passed; 
Thou art free from Poverty’s gloomy ban; 

The lands and the gold are thine at last." 

“ The boon/* he sighed, “ is of little worth j 
How had it gladdened my early life 1 
Bnt it may not bring again to earth 
My gentle children, and loving wife. 

*Tis a weary scene that I now behold; 

There are none to share my wealth and state: 

Once I had faith in the might of Gold, 

And Gold has come—but it comes too late!” 

I watched the course of a gifted youth— 

He was versed in Poesy’s gentle art; 

There were few who prized those lays of truth. 

Or scanned the depths of that noble heart. 

Slowly, and faintly, and feebly broke 
O’er his steepy*path the light of Fame; 

Till the People’s slumbering love awoke. 

And the voice of crowds extolled his name. 

" Come,” said his kindred with eager pride, 

“ Honour and triumph thy steps await.” 

** Fame was the dream of my life/* he sighed. 

“ But I find that Fame may come too late. 


A ship was wrecked on the foaming sea, 

And I saw amid the billowy strife, 

A swimmer, in desperate agony, 

Cleaving the waves that assailed his life. 

Vainly he strove with their force to cope, 

They bore him down by their giant might; 

Yet he gives a faint, glad cry of Hope— 

Lo ! the friendly Life-Boat is in sight! 

But the waves their viotim may not mare. 

Nor their clinging, close embrace abate. 

He sinks in the moment of granted prayer * 
Rescue has come, but it comes too late. 

I heard a sinner, in deep distress, 

To a holy man his grief impart; 

“ I mourn,” he said, “ for my wickedness, 

I mourn for my hardened and ruthless heart. 

Can there be mercy for crimes like mine ?” 

“ Despair not,” the holy man replied— 

“ ’Twas to ransom sinful souls like thine. 

That our dear and blessed Saviour died. 

Trust in the power of Redeeming Love 
To pardon thy sin, however great.” 

Then the sinner raised his eyes above— 

“ Pardon,” he cried, “ has not come too late!” 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BY ADA TBEYANION. 

He used to sit and watch me paint 
Tho evening sky, the cloud’s soft fold, 

Or bend above some model quaint. 

Or head of goddess or of saint; 

While the sun turned his curls to gold. 

He doted not on hat and ball. 

He never cared for boyish play; 

Bnt prized the beautiful in all— 

The eternal stars, the flowers which fall. 

The varied hues of night and day. 

In the dim study, by few sought. 

He dreamed of rich and stately halls. 
Where Painting flashed the tide of thought, 
And Sculpture moonlight visions wrought* 
Of verdant lawns and waterfalls. 

His sensitive and silent mood 
Kept him from all bnt me apart; 

Those are the early sketches rude 
He made by stealth in solitude, 

And these his finished works of art 

You ask me why in every scene 
Does he the same ftdr face portray ? 
Love’s studies taught his eye I ween; 
Though rarely he saw his soul’s queen, 

He pictured thus day after day. 

He painted her; I painted him, 

When Death’s fire lit his fervid eyes; 

Ere his rich colouring grew dim, 

And languor palsied every limb— 

That picture now before you lies, 

I never let its hoes grow dull, 

And though his grave has long been gW*i 
In summer, flow’rs for it I coll, 

In winter, shining berries poll i 
No fairer spot was ever seen. 
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No. HI.—BV THE 8EA. 


“ Break, break, break. 

Or thy cold grey stone9, O sea !’* 

T*-:vxrsoy, 


The London season is ended j the sun, whioh 
far some time had been rendering the pave¬ 
ments red hot, and filling the streets with a 
dusty, stifling glare, has now reached the plen- 
titnde of its power, and has banished to “ fresh 
fields and pastures new” all who are not forced 
by necessity to Unger among the hot, airless 
abodes of London. In place of blistering roads, 
traversed by an endless succession of things on 
wheels, we are away among brassy uplands, 
waving with ruddy cow ; we oan see lofty cliffs 
in whose chalky Assures grow the samphire and 
wild-cabbage» grey church-towers, mantled 
here and there with ancient ivy, peep from many 
a wooded valley, and above all the wide fresfc 
sea rolls before us with its wild waves ever 
M singing the same old song.” How many 
othera besides Uttle Paul Dombey have listened 
to the murmur of the surf upon the beach, and 
tried often and vainly to understand “ wbat the 
wild waves are saying 1” 

To many of ns the mysterious language of the 
sea tells very different stories. Often “ the wish 
is parent to the thought,” and the waves seem 
to whisper soft prophecies of love and joys to 
come; to others the message of the waves is of 
ladder import. The American poet, Egdar 
Allen Poe, tells us in one of his strange, wild 
poems, how he stood “ on a surf-tormented 
ibore,” and letting the grains of golden sand 
glide through his Angers, saw all his hopes and 
wishes like them vanishing for ever. To some 
few of ns the waves are telling what they told 
Paul Dombey, what the Roman slave told his 
imperial master*—” You must die!” 

Believe me there are voiees in the waves, as 
there are in aU the works of God, if we could 
only learn to understand; and though there be 
few that And them, yet those few are happy in 
teeing something more in a Aower than a thing 
which grows and smells and dies, and in not 
being disciples of the clap-trap sentiment of oar 
day, which teaches ns “ to call a spade a spade.” 
The people who pride themselves upon " having 
do romance and no nonsense about them” have 
certainly a great deal to be proud of, like the 
man who told Dr. Johnson that he was proud 
of his ignorance! As I look out now on the 
itretch of ocean before me, the overwhelming 
thought strikes me that, while changes of the 


most wondrous order are ever taking place 
about us—changes in manners, scenes, and 
men—the external features of Nature remain for 
the most part unaltered. This very sea, now 
heaving with a drowsy murmur before me, is 
exactly what it was when Julius Capiar crossed 
in his Roman galleys, and landed in Britain! 
probably not far from where I now am. Yes. 
the sea is the same; the same waves dashed 
round the braaen beak of Caesar’s galley, and 
the same spray washed over tbe conqueror at 
lauding, when the Britons came out in their 
woad, and gave tbe invader a warm reoeption. 
Where are the Roman galleys now ? Where is 
Imperial Rome herself* A week old man 
trembles in bis seat where once the Caesars 
ruled, and in Britain there is now no woad 
used for the same purpose, not even for the 
manufacture of a new blue. Could the new 
apparatus for raising a ghost be put into prac¬ 
tice sufficiently to raise up a real “ spirit from 
tbe vasty deep,” we might plaoe him of whom we 
have been speaking—Julius Caesar—ones more 
upon the Kentish coast. The sea would surprise 
him but little, I suspect i that he would recollect 
very well. But a sight of the Channel Aeet or 
the ” Warrior” steam-ship would show what 
“ man ha* done, and what man may do.” 

What a perfectly abnormal life we lead at the 
seaside! it is remarkable how a journey of two 
or three hours transports you into a new state 
of existence as unlike that of London or the 
fashionable world as the domestic manage of a 
Laplander. The salient points of interest by 
tbe sea are invariably tbe beach—a good hard 
fact, which is not to be got over easily— 
children of every si«e and rank and temper, in 
every kind of costume, who monopolise the said 
beach for digging, scraping, and lolling pur* 
poses; next, eccentricities of dress, in tbe 
choice of which the human mind seems to ex¬ 
haust itself: there are among the lady-loungers 
specimens of the once fashionable, now rather 
pa*$6, and always somewhat fast “ Pork-pie 
the aptly named “ ugly,” that hideous pent¬ 
house of a blue shade, is, I think, becoming 
obsolete. But there are piquante little hats with 
I dainty feathers, cool buff dresses which will 
j hear tbe contact of wet sand, astonishingly vivid 
| Garibaldi jackets, ” et hoc genus omne .” But it 
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is the animal Man who, like the butterfly from 
the chrysalis, issues forth in a strangely new 
dress “ by the shore of the far-sounding sea.” 
Can this be the scented exquisite, lately redo¬ 
lent of Frangipanni and Jockey Club, who 
sauntered so vacuously up Regent-street, and 
admired the faultless symmetry of his pale 
gloves ? Can this object in a slouched hat and 
open collar, whose hands are gloveless and 
brown, who is content with no better scent than 
that of the sea, who lies upon his back upon 
hard stones, and who bathes very early in the 
morning without the luxury of the falsely- 
called “ Machine ” (for it is not a machine, but 
only a box on wheels)—can this be that fashion¬ 
able haunter of the London parks ? It is even 
so: the simple fact of being by the sea has 
wrought this wondrous change. 

As I ramble on the beach I cannot fail to 
notice the favourite pursuits of these me¬ 
tamorphosed ones. Throwing stones into the 
sea, either for their own amusement or that of 
the numerous water-dogs which roam about, is 
one leading characteristic of the male frequenter 
of the shore. Lying on one's back and gazing 
listlessly up into the blue sky is another and a 
very pleasant phase of sea-side existence; if 
there can be any excuse for laziness anywhere, 
it is for laziness by the sea. Only those who 
have tried to be strong-minded, who mil walk 
miles by way of a “constitutional ” inland, who 
do not lounge on the shingle, who eschew stone¬ 
throwing and recumbent postures, and who 
actually read their quantum of Cicero daily in 
spite of shrimp - vendors, brass bands, and 
donkey-boys, only these glorious few know how 
difficult it is not to be lazy by the sea. And 
yet 1 believe that the dolce far niente people are 
right: one gets more good when staying at the 
sea-side with an object —and that obiect is of 
course oxygen and health—by eating prawns, 
picking up sea-weed, and going to sleep under 
an umbrella, than by being strong-minded and 
self-denying. In very truth, I am of opinion 
that we should copy the daily example set us 
by the boatmen, who lounge up and down all 
day, and, for aught I know, all night too, and 
steadfastly turn our faculties to doing nothing 
at all. 

Ladies are, however, the greatest hypocrites, 
after all, in the matter of doing anything by the 
sea. Men do not pretend to exert themselves; 
but the fair Jesuits of female labour never come 
out without bringing a book, which they open, 
but never read, or a piece of embroidery, which 
advances at the rate of one hole per week, ac¬ 
cording to the closest computation. 

Nursemaids and children are perhaps the 
most numerous, if not the most important 
items, among “ the common objects of the sea¬ 
shore there is the aristocratic Phyllis of the 
nursery, whose master dwells in Eaton Square, 
and who when at home propels the patent 
perambulator of the newest “ doubling-up" 
fashion along the slopes of Kensington Gar¬ 
dens ; now she sits calmly among the shingle, 
&nc| sp long as Muster Percy qnd Miss Augusta 


do not speak to “ common children,” they are 
at liberty to recreate themselves as they list. 
The nurse herself is reading some penny 
periodical of the sensational order, where she 
is lost in the second chapter of “The Factions 
Fishmonger, or the Sanguinary Son-in-Law,” 
for with such wholesome literature are our 
nursemaids and others educated now-a-days. 

Then the children are really a pleasant sight; 
how we envy the delight of digging in hard 
shingle with a wooden spade, or, still better, 
puddling in the wet sand and raising perishable 
castles by means of those same wooden instru¬ 
ments. To the London children who are 
landed on the beach every object is of the 
greatest and most absorbing interest; a piece 
of feathery crimson sea-weed, a hermit-crab in 
a whelk shell, a torpid starfish, or a stray 
shell, are all gathered eagerly into the baskets 
of the infantine collectors. Then the real 
delight of getting thoroughly wet! For 
my part, thuogh I enjoy bathing, yet an 
unexpected shower - bath of salt water on 
one’s clothes is not exactly my idea of bliss; 
but to the children on the shore the happiest 
moment is undoubtedly when their feet are 
soaked, and their clothes dripping like those 
which the Romans,'escaped from shipwreck,hung 
up in the temple of Neptune. Donkey-riding 
at Margate, that veritable Whitechapel-super- 
Mare, may be delightful to the childish mind; 
goat-carriages may have a sedative effect upon 
querulous tempers; but nothing, believe me, is 
so pleasant to the sea children, especially the 
sea hoy , as getting wet. 

Has it ever occurred to the thoughtful reader 
how we eat and sleep by the sea? Captain 
Marryat tells us in “ Peter Simple” of a midship^ 
man who could “bear a great deal of sleep 
verily people at the sea-side can to a man bear 
any amount of repose. We are told that the 
albatross sleeps in the air; visitors at the sea 
sleep anywhere — in bed, of course; on the 
beach, on the parade, in their easy-cbair, when¬ 
ever and wherever they can find an opportunity. 

Then with what gusto we give our minds to 
devouring things never thought of in London! 
What eagerness we display in the obtaining and 
consuming of prawns ! Every morning we 
turn our eyes carefully to inspect the shrimpers 
who are toiling through the surf in pursuit of 
their active prey; and we congratulate ourselves, 
at least I do, that fate has not made us earn our 
bread by the capture of shrimps and prawns. 
There must, I think, he something in the sea 
air, or in the sight of the ever-tumbling waves, 
which, while it braces the nerves and bronzes 
the cheek with the hue of health, takes away all 
desire to be lively and active. Look at the 
boatmen and fishermen on the parade now, and 
those loitering on the beach. They positively 
dp nothing all day long, so long as the weather 
continues fine. They come out very early in 
the morning and remain till evening, only 
departing with clock - like regularity to the 
tocsin summons to dinner: during this long 
period they scarcely move ten yards from one 
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particular spot : they are too lazy even to walk: 
they gaze furtively out to sea, consume a great 
deal of strong tobacco, talk a great deal to any 
one who will talk with them, and occasionally 
make sufficient effort to look fixedly through a 
telescope, apparently at nothing. When the 
summer weather is over, and the storms set in, 
and the waves in which we lately disported 
ourselves shall run mountains high, these semi- 
torpid tritons will be active enough; but now as 
I ramble among them their condition is stagnant 
to a degree. Pleasant amusing fellows, however, 
are these lazy sons of Neptune. Many a story 
do they tell me of slavery in the Brazils, of 
embarking troops at Corunna when Sir John 
More lay dying, and of the marvellous medicinal 
properties of red sea-weed and onions. Strange, 
uneventful lives theirs must be, now that their 
seafaring days are over, and they have come to 
anchor in a little visitor-haunted watering place! 
What generations of holiday seekers they must 
see, what opportunities of studying character 
they must have 1 

See but the groups now on the parade, where 
the band plays!. Here is Paterfamilias in 
his glory, good-humoured, comfortable, and 
obese, feeling with all the avidity of a free 
Briton that he can do as he likes, regardless of 
the eccentricity of his hat, and fond of an 
umbrella. Here, too, is Materfamilias, who 
feels romantic when she beholds the sea, and 
thinks of her young days, and Tom Moore’s 
Irish Melodies. Care, too, which Horace tells 
us is ever sticking fast alike to the brazen - 
beaked galley and the horseman, sits occasion¬ 
ally enthroned upon the brow of Materfamilias. 
She is thinking of dinner, wondering if the sup¬ 
ply of fish will be good, and wishing that the 
children’s shoes didn’t wear out so fast. Here 
are young ladies of every age, known, un¬ 
known, and doubtful, the latter class being 
usually called “ of a certain age.” There are 
girls who have been rising lately like so many 
Aphrodites from the sea, and whose “ bya- 
cinthine locks” are' dank and dishevelled, after 
the manner of sea-weed. There are girls who 
look fresh and pleasing in common clothes 
which won’t spoil; and others who are not so 
pleasing, because they still think themselves in 
London, and are dressed accordingly. Here 
come two youths in “ loud ” ties and striped 
collars: they are fast clerks out for a holiday, 
or medical students studying the anatomy of 
the human frame, in imagination; really smoke 
ing continually, drinking much beer, and talk¬ 
ing much nonsense, which they call “ chaff,” 
with the shop-girls at the stationer’s, and then 
fancying themselves very clever fellows on the 
strength of it. Among the crowd is a cockney 
tlepkeeper, who wears studs and a large watch- 
chain—is ruthless in his disregard for the letter 
“h,” and talks about“ ’ign water,” and “going 
bout for a hairing.” There is the inevitable 
coast-guard, who is paid by government and 
licensed to do nothing; and there is the never- 
failing brass-band, which always plays out of 
tune. 


And now that I have spoken of the visitors 
t and aborigines of the sea-side, let me notice 
another important branch of my subject—sea¬ 
side science. Everyone knows something of 
science in these days, or at least they ought. 
Are there not working-men’s colleges, literary 
and scientific institutions, the Polytechnic, and 
papers for the million in every periodical, about 
comets and meteors, and the sun’s spots, and 
geology ? But sea-side science is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing, not so much to be learnt in books 
as from actual observation and oral tradition. 
Who in London cares where the wind is, so 
that it does not blow your hat off or damage 
your chimnies ? Yet no sooner are we by the 
sea than one of the earliest question?? asked over 
the matutinal prawn is “ Where’s the wind to¬ 
day ?” The boatmen volunteer the information 
that the wind is “sou-sou-west;” and a change 
from that quarter is instantly perceived by those 
who are within ten minutes* walk of a weather¬ 
cock. Then the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
is a subject of the liveliest interest to us; those 
who had at school some dim idea of the moon 
exercising a mysterious effect on the tides, and 
those who never knew anything of the lunar 
theory, alike show the keenest anxiety day after 
concerning the exact moment ot high water, and 
whether the sea is “ running up ” or “ going 
down.” 

Mineralogy, too, comes in for its share of 
ephemeral interest. Ladies, and occasionally 
gentlemen (usually in spectacles), sit upon the 
beach, and suddenly seize a very common, not 
to say repulsive-looking stone; this they attack 
with another and larger‘stone, or perhaps with 
a hammer; nor do they rest till the wondrous 
mineral is shattered ; then there is rejoicing in 
that family if the pebble shall prove to be an 
“agate,” though as a rule their hopes are 
dashed by its turning out a flint. These worthy 
people never think what Pope meant when he 
wrote— 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

Their learning is very little, but it is in their 
case also very harmless, and very amusing. 

Then what a field of knowledge has been 
opened for the sea-side Solomons by the esta¬ 
blishment of aquaria! Twenty years ago no 
one but the well-read and observant naturalist 
knew what a sea-anemone was, any more than 
the majority of boatmen and fishermen do now. 
Things are changed, however: the owner of a 
marine aquarium fancies himself a second Gosse 
in his knowledge of the British actinia, and dis¬ 
courses learnedly about “ Dianthus,” “ Beilis,” 

! and “ Troglodytes.” They have a smattering 
j of conchology, also, among some of their num- 
' ber, and know a Donax and a Pecten when they 
I see them. People who never look at a ba- 
i rometer at home—they call it “ the glass,” by- 
| the-bye—when at the sea-side can tell you all 
about its having risen last-night, probably de- 
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riving their information from one of the same 
torpid tritons, who do occasionally vary the 
monotony of doing nothing by looking at the 
barometer. Local points of interest, too, be¬ 
come indelibly engraven on our minds: we 
know the North Foreland Light, and the Sand- 


Head light-ship, and Beachey-Head signal, as 
well as the pilots themselves. 

But enough 1 The stem potentate, Necessity, 
waves his iron wand, ana 1 must ramble no 
longer among the stones, and the sands, and 
the children by the sea. 


NEW REVELATIONS OP AN OLD COUNTRY* 


We are growing wiser in our generation. 
Two propositions we have fully demonstrated, 
viz., that some things can be done as well as 
Others, and that some people know as much as 
others. The latter proposition is confirmed by 
the developments of each succeeding day. For 
a considerable period we were contentedly wrapt 
up in the belief which the old Grecians took 
unto themselves. We were assured that all 
the enlightenment which had been vouchsafed 
to this sublunary sphere dwelt with us, and 
that all beyond our narrow circle was shrouded 
in the gloom of ignorance and barbarism. We 
were the chosen people. Travellers have 
worked remarkable changes in that flattering 
faith. 

Much has been written concerning Tartary, 
Thibet, and China. But, upon reflection, we 
shall ascertain that our reed knowledge of those 
countries, which form so large a portion of the 
globe, is exceedingly limited. We confidently 
receive and spread abroad the grossest errors 
in regard to the nature of these regions, the 
character of the inhabitants, and the peculiari¬ 
ties of their institutions. These errors may 
now receive due correction, for which we have 
to thank two adventurous French missionaries, 
of the Catholic Church, MM. Gabet and Hue. 
About the year 1844 the Pope established an 
Apostolical Vicariat of Mongolia; and, it being 
deemed expedient to ascertain the nature and 
extent of the diocese thus created, MM. Gabet 
and Hue, two Lazarists who were then attached 
to the petty mission of Si-Wang, were deputed 
to obtain tne necessary intelligence. Through 
incredible difficulties they made their way to 
Lha-Ssa, the capital of Thibet and chief seat of 
Lamanism. Soon afterwards, Ke-Shen, the 
famous Chinese minister, had them arrested for 
political reasons, and deported to China, whence 
they were allowed to proceed to France. These 
missionaries enjoyed the best opportunities for 
observing the character of the inhabitants and 
the nature of the institutions in the countries 
they visited, and their statements may be relied 
upon as truth. 

Tartary and Thibet are dependencies of the 
Chinese empire. The former is a vast region, 
divided into Mongolia, Mantchouria, and El<*. 
Mongolia comprises the territory lying between 


350 and 60° north latitude, and 82° and 123° 
east longitude. Its length from east to west is 
about 1,700 miles, and us breadth about 1,000 
miles. The surface of the country may be de¬ 
scribed as an elevated plateau, inclosed to the 
north-west by the Altai chain, and on the south 
by the Thibetian ranges. In the centre is the 
great sandy desert of Gobi, or Shamo, which is 
for the most part destitute of water and vegeta¬ 
tion. Rivers are numerous north of the desert, 
and south of it are to be found several beautiful 
lakes. The climate is excessively cold, owing 
to the great elevation, dry atmosphere, and want 
of shelter from the winds, and the soil is almost 
entirely barren. As might be expected from 
the nature of the country, the Mongols are 
nomadic, wandering within certain limits with 
their herds and flocks. They pass the greater 
part of their waking hours on horseback, or on 
their camels, where they sometimes sleep. They 
are hardy and active, and have always been 
famed for their warlike disposition. Under the 
great Timour, they subdued the largest portion 
of Asia. But their power is now confined to 
their own barren territory. Their religion is 
called Lamanism, and the Lamas are at once 
their rulers, priests, and teachers. The tribes 
of that portion of Mongolia called Koukou- 
Noor have princely chiefs, who are tributary to 
the Emperor of China. 

Mantchouria comprises the most eastern 
portion of the elevated plateau of Central Asia, 
and lies between 42 c and 58° north latitude, 
and 120* and 140° east longitude. It has the 
Yablonnoi mountains on the north, the Chinese 
seas on the east and south, and the Sialkoi 
mountains on the west. The greater part of 
the country is covered with forests, in which 
bears, tigers, wolves, deer, and numerous for¬ 
bearing animals abound. This region is well 
watered. Besides several lakes of considerable 
size, it has the great River Amour, or Sagha- 
lien, which is about 2,200 miles in length. 
Mantchouria is inhabited by a number of roving 
tribes; but the principal are those called Mant- 
choos. They differ but slightly from the other 
inhabitants of Tartary, and may be spoken of 
in connection with them. 

E16 is an extensive region east of the Celestial 
mountains, stretching from 36° to 49® north 
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latitude, and from 71 • to 90* east longitude, 
faorgaria occupies about one-third of the pro¬ 
vince. This territory is the penal colony of the 
Chinese empire. Large bodies of convicts are 
tent here to work, and guarded by Chinese 
troops. The country is wild, and but a small 
portion of it is under cultivation. 

Thibet is the most southern of the three 
great table-lauds of Central Asia. It is sur¬ 
rounded by lofty mountains, most of which are 
extremely difficult of ascent. It has Gobi 
and Khoten on the north, Kokonor on the 
north-east, Szechuen and Yunan, provinces of 
China proper, on the east, and provinces of 
India upon the south and west. The average 
length of this great plateau is about fourteen 
hundred miles, and the average breadth about 
three hundred miles. The highest plains are 
at least ten thousand feet above the sea. 
Thibet is divided by mountain ranges into 
three distinct parts. The western one consists 
of the valley of the Indus. The central one 
comprises an extensive desert land. The 
eastern consists of a number of ridges and 
peaks. The number of peaks above the line of 

K ual snow is greater than in any other part 
world. The Indus, Yang-tse-kiang, and 
the Brahmaputra, three of the largest rivers in 
the world, have their primary sources in Thibet. 
The lakes are large, and Borne of the isolated 
ones are perfectly salt. The climate is pure 
and excessively dry. The soil is better adap¬ 
ted for grazing than for cultivation j but the 

S lain in which Lha-Ssa, the capital, is situated, 
i remarkably fertile. The Thibetians belong 
to the Mongolian race, and their general cha¬ 
racter resembles that of the Tartars of Central 
and Northern Asia. 

We have said that the grossest errors are 
entertained in regard to the customs and insti¬ 
tutions of the Tartars and Thibetians. These 
we are now enabled to correct by the revelations 
of MM. Gabet and Hue, and we begin with 
their religion, for by that their customs and 
institutions are shaped in a great degree. 

It is generally believed tnat Lamanism, or 
reformed Buddnism, which is the religion of 
about one hundred and seventy millions of 
people inhabiting Tartary, Thibet, and China 

{ proper, is a species of degrading idolatiy, on a 
evd with the dark heathenism of the Hindoo 
—brutal, sensual, and deserving of the con¬ 
tempt of enlightened Christian minds. An 
account of the origin and nature of this religion 
will show how far we have been from the truth. 
According to the Lamanesque chronicles, a 
shepherd named Lombo-Moke, of the country 
called Amdo, in Tartary, married a woman 
named Ching-tsa-Tsio, who shared with him 
the cares of a pastoral life. In the year of the 
Fire -Hen (1357) Ching-tsa-Tsio had a child, 
whose birth was attended with many miracu¬ 
lous features, according to the traditions of the 
people among whom nis mission was to be 
performed. The child was a marvellous being. 
At bis birth he had a white beard, and his 
countenance expressed an extraordinary majesty. 


As soon as he saw the light, he was capable 
of expressing himself with clearness and preci¬ 
sion in the language of Amdo. At the age of 
three, Tsong-Kaba resolved to embrace a 
religious life. Ching-tsa-Tsio herself shaved 
his head, and threw his fine hair outside of the 
tent. From this hair sprung a tree, the wood 
of which dispensed an exquisite perfume 
around, and each leaf of which bore upon its 
surface a character in the sacred language of 
Thibet. Tsong - Kaba withdrew into most 
absolute retirement, and passed his days in 
fasting and prayer upon the summits of the 
highest mountains. He respected the life of 
even the humblest insect, ana rigorously inter¬ 
dicted himself the consumption of any flesh what¬ 
ever. While he was thus engagea in purify¬ 
ing his heart, a Lama, from one of the most 
remote regions of the west, visited Amdo, and 
amazed the people by his learning and the 
sanctity of his life. His appearance was re¬ 
marked as singular. He nad a great nose, 
and his eye gleamed with something like 
seraphic fire. Tsong-Kaba sought him for an 
instructor, and he, struck with the wonderful 

3 ualitie8 of the young man, took him for his 
isciple. After having initiated his pupil in 
all tne doctrines recognized by the most re¬ 
nowned saints of the west, tne stranger fell 
asleep one day on the summit of a mountain, 
and never opened his eyes on earth again. 

Deprived of his tutor, Tsong - Kaba deter¬ 
mined to proceed westward, and drink the 
precepts of sacred science where that tutor 
nad quaffed them. He reached the sacred 
town of Central Thibet; and there a L/a, or 
spirit, all radiant with light, checked his pro¬ 
gress, and thus addressed him: “ Oh, Tsong- 
Kaba, all these vast regions belong to the great 
empire which has been granted -to thee. It is 
here thou art ordained to promulgate tha 
rites of religion and its prayers. It is here 
will be accomplished the last evolution of thy 
immortal life.” Tsong-Kaba then entered Lha- 
Ssa, the Land of Spirits, and began his career 
as a teacher and reformer. 

The ancient worship of Buddha was strongly 
rooted in the minds of the people. Bat Tsong- 
Kaba made partisans rapidly. They were called 
Yellow Cap Lamas, to distinguish them from 
the Red Cap Lamas who supported the old 
system. In a short time the reformers became 
predominant, and the homage of the multitude 
was turned from the living Buddha, or Chakdja, 
the head of the old hierarchy, to Tsong-Kaba. 
At an interview between the two chiefs, a dis¬ 
cussion was held, which resulted in the complete 
triumph of the reformer. Thenceforward the 
reforms proposed met with no obstacle; they 
were adopted throughout Thibet and Tartary. 
In 1419 the soul of Tsong-Kaba, who had be¬ 
come Bnddha, quitted the earth, returned to the 
Celestial Realm, and was admitted to the 
heaven of rapture. His body is reported to 
preserve all its freshness to the present day; 
and, by a perennial miracle, it lies a little above 
the earth, without being supported by anything 
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visible. Besides reforming the liturgy, Tsong- 
Kaba issued a new edition of the “ Body of 
Doctrine/’ and left, among his other works, an 
important one entitled the “Lam-Run-Tsien- 
Bo. or the Progressive Path to Perfection.” 

MM. Gabet and Hue were impressed with 
the striking similarity between the Lamanesque 
worship and Catholicism. The cross, the mitre, 
the dalmatica, the cape, which the Grand 
Lamas wear on their journeys, or when they 
are performing some ceremony out of the tem¬ 
ple; the service with double choirs, the 
psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer, suspended 
from five chains; the benedictions given by the 
Lamas by extending the right band over the 
head of the faithful; the chaplet, ecclesiastical 
celibacy, spiritual retirement, the worship of the 
saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, 
the holy water, all these are analogous in the two 
modes of worship. Monasteries were founded 
by Tsong-Kaba, and they now contain a very 
large number of Lamas. The principal one is 
situated about three leagues from Lba-Ssa. It 
contains eight thousand Lamas, who devote the 
greater portion of their lives to 6tudy. The 
monastery of Hounboum is situated at the 
Lamanesque Mecca—the foot of the mountain 
where Tsong-Kaba was born. Near it is shown 
the tree of the Ten Thousand Images, which is 
said to have sprung from the hair of Tsong- 
Kaba. MM. Gabet and Hue both saw this 
wonderful tree, and they testify that Thibetian 
characters are distinctly traceable upon its leaves. 
It is covered by a dome of silver, erected by the 
Emperor Khang-Hi. 

The French missionaries naturally conjectured 
that the Lama from the remote west, who 
taught Tsong-Kaba, was a Christian priest. 
Upon a further intercourse with the Thibetians, 
they learned that the only two essential points 
in which the Lamas of Thibet differed from the 
Catholic priests of Rome, were concerning the 
origin of the world and the transmigration of 
souls. Two alternatives presented themselves 
to the minds of the missionaries: To believe 
that the Thibetians had enjoyed the blessing of 
a divine revelation, or that they had been 
visited ages before by Christian missionaries. 
They concluded the latter was the most rational 
and probable. The celebrated Swedenborg de¬ 
clared that an Ancient Word, a revelation prior 
to the Mosaic, and including the lost Book of 
Jasher, was still preserved in Tartary; and the 
members of his church now assert that the dis¬ 
coveries of MM. Gabet and Hue go very far 
towards establishing the truth of this declara¬ 
tion. 

The Lamanesque Church has a regular or¬ 
ganization like that of the Chur'h of Rome. 
Each Tartar kingdom has a Grand Lama, who 
is selected from members of the royal family. 
There is also a Grand Lama for all Thibet. 
This personage resides in the Lamasery, like 
a living idol, receiving every day the ado¬ 
rations of the devout, upon whom, in return, 
he bestows his blessing. Everything which re¬ 
lates to prayers and liturgical ceremonies is 
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placed under his immediate superintendence. 
The Mongol Grand Lama is charged with the 
administration, good order, and executive of the 
Lamasery; he governs while his colleague is 
content to reign. Each Lamasery of the first 
class has a Living Buddha for its head. He is 
believed to be immortal. When his death is 
reported, there is no mourning in the Lamasery; 
for it is believed tbat he will soon reappear as a 
child. The Augur, or Tchurtchur, indicates the 
place where the child will declare himself, and 
this always occurs. A certain precocious child 
announces that he is the Living Buddha, and 
the people immediately display the most enthu¬ 
siastic joy. The child is rigidly examined as to 
the residence, habits, and property of the 
deceased Buddha. If his answers are satis¬ 
factory, and they generally are, he is conducted 
in triumph to bis Lamasery, the people prostra¬ 
ting themselves along his path. 

The Grand Lamas who govern have a number 
of subalterns, who direct the details of adminis¬ 
tration. After this staff, the inhabitants of the 
Lamasery are divided into Lama-masters and 
Lama-disciples, or Chabis. Each Lama has 
under his direction one or more Chabis, who 
live in his small house, and execute all the 
details of the household. These Chabis are 
also considered as pupils, and when they fail to 
commit their studies to memory they are 
severely punished. 

All instruction, both in Thibet and Tartary, 
is ecclesiastical. It is said tbat the majority of 
the people constantly act with a view to a future 
life. They are, in fact, much more consistently 
religious, according to their notions, than 
the so-called Christian nations of Europe. 
The character of those ideas, we may learn 
from the Thibetian work entitled “ The Forty- 
Two Points of Instruction delivered by Buddha,” 
that they are purely moral. According to this 
book, “ there are in living creatures ten species 
of acts which are called good, and also ten 
species of acts which are called evil. There 
are three which appertain to the body—murder, 
theft, and impurity; four, which appertain to 
speech, are words sowing discord, insulting 
maledictions, impudent lies, and hypocritical 
expressions ; three, appertaining to the will, are 
envy, anger, and malignant thoughts.” The 
wicked man who persecutes a good man is 
compared to a madman who spits against 
heaven, the spittle falling back in his face. The 
man who seeks riches is compared to a child 
who cuts itself while trying to eat honey with a 
knife. Voluptuousness is denounced as a sin, 
and the dominion of the mind over the passions 
of the heart is rigidly enforced. The belief in 
a spiritual God, who rewards good actions and 
punishes evil ones, is common to all Tartars 
and Thibetians. They believe tbat he is the 
beginning and end of all things, and that jj? 
has assumed the human shape and a PP ea |v 
among men to stimulate them to do good. 
They divide living beings into six classes-- 
angels, demons, men, quadrupeds, birds, and 
reptiles, corresponding to the six syllables of 
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the prayer they constantly repeat: “ Om mani 
pad me houm.” (Oh, the gem in the lotus. 
Amen). The meaning of this singular prayer is 
said to be an aspiration after divine perfection. 
The reward of the just and perfect is believed to 
be an absorption into the blissful soul of the 
Deity. 

The monasteries of these people differ in 
some respects from the Catholic establishments 
of Europe. It cannot be said that the Lamas 
live in community. You may find among them 
all the graduated shades of poverty and wealth 
that you see in mundane cities. Every third 
month the authorities make a distribution of 
meal to all the Lamas of the Lamaseries with¬ 
out distinction. The voluntary offerings of the 
pilgrims to Hounboum come in aid of this do¬ 
nation. Some of these offerings are in money; 
but generally they consist of a tea-drinking 
entertainment, to which all the Lamas are in¬ 
vited. These entertainments are very expen¬ 
sive. 

A large number of the Lamas gain a liveli¬ 
hood by the ordinary occupations of life; but a 
certain class devote themselves entirely to study 
and contemplation. Among the industrial 
Lamas a number occupy themselves in printing 
and transcribing the Lamanesque books. The 
Thibetian writing proceeds horizontally from 
left to right. Stereotype printing on wood is 
alone practised, no use being made of movable 
type. The Thibetian books resemble a large 
pack of cards, the leaves being movable and 
printed on both sides. The manuscript editions 
of the Lamanesque books are enriched with 
illustrative designs, and the characters are ele- 
gantly traced. The Lamas use sized paper and 
a bamboo pen. Their inkstand is filled with 
cotton saturated with ink. 

In each Lamasery there is a Faculty of Pray¬ 
ers, and the Grand Lama and the students of 
this department are often appealed to by the 
government to preserve their locality from ca¬ 
lamity. On these occasions, the Lamas ascend 
to the summits of high mountains, and spend 
two whole days in praying, exorcising, and in 
erecting the Pyramid of Peace—a small pyramid 
of earth whitened with lime; a flag, inscribed 
with Thibetian characters, floating above. 

Each Lamasery has also a Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine. The physicians assign to the human frame 
four hundred and forty-four maladies. In the 
medical books the syniptoms are described and 
the remedies stated. Bleeding and cupping are 
sometimes resorted to. The books contain much 
quackery, but also a large number of valuable 
recipes, the benefits of which are confirmed by 
long experience and observation. 

Four great festivals are observed by the Tar¬ 
tars and Thibetians during the year. The most 
famous of all is the Feast of Flowers, which 
takes place on the fifteenth day of the first moon. 
It it celebrated with the greatest magnificence 
at Hounboum, where, at the appointed time, a 
vast number of pilgrims congregate. Three 
months are occupied in preparation, a Council 
of Fine Arts being appointed to superintend. 


The most remarkable achievements are the 
butter-works-all the Asiatics nations being re¬ 
presented with their peculiar physiognomies and 
costumes in fresh butter. MM. Gabet and Hue 
state that this butter-work and the arrangement 
of the flowers excelled everything they ever be¬ 
held as the result of art. At night the exhibition 
was splendidly illuminated. In front of the 
principal tempi® there was a theatre with its 
performers ana decorations, all of butter. The 
dramatis persona were a foot high, and repre¬ 
sented a community of Lamas on their way to 
solemnize prayer. The Lamas vere moveable 
puppets. The day after the Feast of Flowers 
not a trace remains of these splendid works. 
All are demolished, and the butter thrown to 
the cows. 

The Thibetian8 have made extensive progress 
in those arts which are generally considered the 
flowers of civilisation. Their architecture, 
though somewhat fantastical, often appears 
grand. Some of their temples are verv im¬ 
posing. Most of the houses at the capital at 
Lha-Ssa are several stories high, terminating in 
a terrace, slightly sloped to carry off the water. 
They are whitewashed all over, except the bor¬ 
dering round the doors and windows, which 
is painted red or yellow. The people of Lha- 
Ssa are in the habit of painting tneir houses 
once a year, so that they always seem as if just 
built. In one of the suburbs the houses are 
built of the horns of oxen and sheep, and they 
present a most fantastical appearance. Lha- 
Ssa is laid out with broad streets, and 
surrounded with a beautiful wall of gardens. 
Besides the taste and architectural skill dis¬ 
played in the erection of the temples and dwell¬ 
ing-houses of the capital, we find a number of 
grand mausoleums in various parts of Thibet, 
which evince a high degree of development in 
art. The Thibetians are not in the habit of 
burying their dead. In general, the bodies are 
left upon the summit of the mountains, or 
thrown to the dogs, being esteemed but as 
worthless clods; but mausoleums have been 
erected in honour of famous Grand Lamas. 

The manufactures of the Thibetians are vari¬ 
ous and valuable. Although the severest labour 
is performed by the women, the men employ 
themselves quite profitably, especially in 
spinning and weaving wool. The stuffs they 
manufacture, which are called poulon, are of a 
very close and solid fabric, and surprisingly 
various in quality, from the coarsest cloths to 
the finest possible merino. By a rule of reformed 
Buddhism, every Lama must be attired in red 
poulon. The consumption of the article in 
Thibet is very large, and considerable quantities 
are exported. The pastile-sticks, so celebraled 
in China, are manufactured at Lha-Ssa, of va¬ 
rious aromatic trees, mixed with musk and gold 
du6t. When these sticks are lighted they con¬ 
sume slowly, and diffuse around an exquisite 
perfume. The Thibetians have no porcelain, 
but they manufacture all kinds of pottery in 
great perfection. The only tea-service used 
throughout Thibet is a wooden cap, which is 
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either carried in the bosom or suspended from 
the girdle. Some of the most costly cups 
are said to have the property of neutralising 
poisons. 

The agricultural productions of the Thibetians 
are very poor. They cultivate a little wheat and 
still less rice. The chief production is tsing- 
kon, or black barley, of which is made the 
tsamba, that basis of the ailment of the entire 
Thibetan population. All the labour of culti¬ 
vating the ground is performed by the women. 
The implements used are of the most primitive 
description, and the work is wretchedly done. 

Thibet is exceedingly rich in metals. Gold 
and silver are collected there so readily that the 
common shepherds have become acquainted 
with the art of purifying these precious metals. 
Specie is of a low value, and, consequently, goods 
maintain a high price. The monetary system of 
the Thibetians consist entirely of silver coins, 
which are somewhat larger than French francs. 
On one side they bear an inscription, and upon 
the other they have a crown of light small flowers. 
To facilitate oommerce, these coins are cut into 
pieces, the number of flowers remaining on each 
piece determining its value—a very simple yet 
adequate arrangement. In the larger commer¬ 
cial transactions ingots of silver are employed. 
The Pebouns, or Indians, settled at Lna-Ssa, 
are the only workers of metal in the capital. In 
their quarters you may find ironsmiths, braziers, 
plumbers, tinmen, founders, goldsmiths, jewel¬ 
lers, machinists, and even chemists. There all 
sorts of vases are manufactured for the use of 
Lamaseries, and some of them are exquisitely 
ornamented. While these Indians are tbe chief 
manufacturers of Thibet, the Katchi, or Mussul¬ 
mans are the leading merchants. Their religion 
and their trade are respected by the govern- 
-ment. 

The greater portion of the wealth of Thibet 
is the property of the Lamaseries. The people 
experience all the misery consequent upon the 
existence of an overpaid church establishment. 
Yet they are so devoted to their religion that 
they are never weary of making rich offerings 
to the Lamas. There are swarms of beggars 
throughout the country; but it is only just to 
observe that the Thibetians are kind and com¬ 
passionate, and that those who are blessed with 
a goodly store give freely. 

The condition of woman is always a fair test 
of progress in civilization. Polygamy prevails, 
with the sanction of the Lamanesque religion, 
in Thibet and Tartary. But the first wife is 
always the mistress of the household, and the 
most respected in the family. MM. Gabet and 
Hue thought polygamy a real blessing to the 
people of those countries. Celibacy being im¬ 
posed on the Lamas, and the class of those who 
shave the head and live in Lamaseries being so 
numerous, it is easy to conceive what disorders 
would arise from the multiplication of young 


women without support, and abandoned to 
themselves, if girls could not be placed in fami¬ 
lies in the quality of second wives. Divorce is 
frequent, and it takes place without any inter¬ 
vention of civil or ecclesiastical authorises. In 
Tartary the women lead an independent life, 
comingand going at pleasure. 

The Thibetian women submit, in their toilet, 
to a custom or law scarcely credible. Before 
going out of doors they always rub their faces 
over with a sort of black glutinous varnish, the 
object being to render themselves as ugly and 
hideous as possible. This practice is said to be 
about two hundred years old, and tradition says 
that it originated with an austere Lama king, 
who desired to check licentiousness of manners. 
At present, the women who daub their faces 
the most hideously are esteemed the most pions. 
The women lead an active and laborious lifo. 
Besides fulfilling the various duties of the 
household, they concentrate in their own hands 
all the petty trade of the country, whether as 
hawkers, as stall-keepers in the streets or in the 
shops. Little or no restraint is imposed upon 
them. Their general character for morality is 
good—in fact, if compared with that of other 
Asiatic women, quite exemplary. They are 
strictly attentive to their devotions, and will 
even go beyond the men in deeds of penance 
and mortification of the body. 

We hope we have given a sufficient idea of 
the recent revelations concerning Thibetian and 
Tartarian life to awaken an interest in further 
developments. The discoveries of the French 
missionaries have but opened the way for others 
of the highest importance to mankind. From 
what we have related, it will be inferred that 
the work of Christianizing Asia will not be so 
difficult as has hitherto been supposed; that re¬ 
formed Buddhism is a good preparation of one 
hundred and seventy millions of people for the 
reception of those truths which Christians 
believe to be necessary to the salvation of man; 
and that we have not false idols to throw down, 
but to a belief essentially pure, spiritual, and 
godly, to add that definite knowledge of a new 
dispensation, the universal prevalence of which 
must banish strife from tne face of the earth. 


♦ 


Comfort. — The more numerous the comfort* 
viewed as necessaries by the great body of the people* 
and the farther those comforts are removed from gross 
sensuality, the higher the moral condition of that 
people is a principle in polities without an exception. 
That warm house, the neat furniture, the comfortable 
meal, the decent clothing, the well-weeded and flower* 
decorated garden, the favourite singing-bird aim 
spaniel, and the small but well-chosen collection« 
books, are enjoyments beyond the means of the 
and not the choice of the tavern-hunter. 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS. 

(musical, dramatic, and literary.) 

BY E. HISCOCK MALCOLM. 


How largely the stage, alike musical and 
dramatic, derives its aliment from the literature 
of diablerie may be judged by the most cursory 
glance at any one of Mr. Lacy's catalogues of 
modern plays, or Mr. Davidson's Opera Li¬ 
bretti. The Fausts, Mephistophiles’, Robert-the- 
Devils, Zampas, Don Giovannis, Manfreds, 
tke Devils on Two Sticks, Little Devils, 
Leviathans, Satans, Belzebubs, Evil Eyes, the 
Angel and Devils, Olympic Devils, &c., &c., 
chequer the catalogues of Lacy, Cumberland, 
and Davidson with a lurid effect of nomenclature 
which we should feel it unpleasant to contem¬ 
plate anywhere else than by open daylight, 
and in a bookseller's shop. The aforesaid 
theatrical publisher (Mr. Lacy) having, the other 
day, satisfied our curiosity by affording us the 
ran of his library of plays (which includes pro¬ 
ductions in the drama as early as Gammer 
Gnrton’s Needle, and as late as tne last version 
of Faust), electrified us by placing in our hands 
a volume of a most unexpected character; this 
was nothing less than the “ Memoirs of the 
Devil- and the same obliging bibliopolist also 
called our attention to proofs of the present 
popularity of the diabolic drama. He pro¬ 
duced a heap of those illuminated scrolls of the 
drama, commonly called playbills, to show that, 
while he spoke, there were being played or 
enacted, contemporaneously, at the several 
theatres of the town the following u stock 
pieces," developing the devil's character in every 
phase, and idiosyncrasy; id est — a Faust at 
Drury Lane, a Der Freischutz, as an opera, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre; two Der Frieschutz , 
as burlesques, at two of the minor theatres j a 
Don Giovanni as a musical extravaganza, at 
another minor house; and a Lady and tke Devil 
at the Adelphi. Indubitably, we reflected, 
there is something fascinating in satanic sub¬ 
jects for the stage—it must be a vestige of 
the Old Adamite (and Adullamite) spirit 
within us, which, cleaving to our poor 
humanity, fills it with admiration and awe of 
the supernatural and the terrible!—delights it 
with the contemplation of the Evil One's attrac¬ 
tive but deluding powers—the tempter's subtle 
character and sardonic intelligence f 
We are free to confess that we can compre¬ 
hend and even admire the terrible grandeur and 
the scathing intellect of Goethe's Mephistophi- 
ktas eliminated by those very matrices or types 
which were the invention of the devil, or, rather, 
of one whose intellect he is supposed to have 
inspired, vis., Doctor Faustus! We love, too, 
to listen to the mysterious “ Faust" music of 


Spohr and Gounod. We see in their operas 
scenes delineative of all that gratifies the senses 
—scenes of voluptuous enjoyment! earthly plea¬ 
sures I forbidden and fearful joys! We say we 
are charmed with the music that illustrates the 
scenes which the tempter throws in the way of 
his forever-proscribed pupil. We know the 
unsubstantial and deceptive character of the 
meretricious world, conjured up for the behests 
of the condamnf: yet we are not deterred from 
recognizing the brilliant art which throws 
around the creations of demon power the graces, 
refinements, and delights of music! However, 
there is one thing we never could tolerate in 
the musical "Faust," and that is the Mephis¬ 
tophiles ; he being at all times converted on the 
stage into such a horrid griffin of a character. 
Doubtless this defect arises from the usual his¬ 
trionic deficiencies of the baritone vocalist who 
plays the part; but it is a blot on Gounod’s 
magnificent opera. Du reste, the opera is 
charming In its scenery, dreamy and deliciously 
soft in melody, full of character and couleur 
locale . The very first scene of all bespeaks for 
the work the highest kind of interest, by the 
introduction of such a congeries of fine and 
noble choruses, the music of which illustrates 
or pourtrays the successive happy incidents of 
the German khermis or fair. A chorus of 
students is followed by one of village maidens,* 
and to the latter succeeds the weird-like chorus 
of toothless old men. Then comes, if we 
remember rightly, the military chorus or march; 
however, the tout ensemble of this remarkable 
chain-work of choral music remains with us 
" a memory"—a recollection of delicious melo¬ 
dies and beautiful harmonies that we would not 
willingly let die! We recall with pleasure, too, 
the lively German ballad of Margaret at her 
spinning-wheel, the "King of Thule;" the 
spirited chorus of Valentine's troop on their 
return home from the wars; the brilliant concer¬ 
ted music in the “ garden scene"; the fine scene 
in which the lovers, with impassioned expres¬ 
sion, plight their troth to each other. We may 
not dwell longer upon the opera, as we have yet 
to consider other parts of our subject. 

The idea has never been absent from our 
minds when witnessing the dramatic form of 
representing the Faust of Goethe, how utterly 
beyond ana aboveall powers of at least histrionic 
characterisation the work has proved to be* 
We can suggest an excuse and an apology for 
the mere playwright who adapts the poem to 
the stage, by asking, How can the stage and its 
mimic forces indicate the fancy and the wonder* 
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ful play of thought which irradiate with 
meteoric effect scenes and dialogue replete with 
wit, satire, humour, and sentiment? We ask 
again, How can the accessories of the mimic 
scene, mechanical as they necessarily are, evolve 
the elements of the “divine comedy”—a term 
that may as reasonably be employed to desig¬ 
nate Goethe’s Faust , as Dante’s masterpiece. 
Amongst actors who has adequately expressed 
the demoniac genius of Mephistophiles ? That 
Mr. Phelps skilfully and faithfully represents 
the mere material character of the demon we 
gTant; but he is called upon to do no more by 
the dramatist. We submit a succinct epitome of 
the poem, and leave to the reader to judge how 
nearly its realisation may be carried out on the 
stage and by the actors. 

“ In the first part of the poem or drama, 
Faust has seen the life of a man. In the second 
part he is sung to sleep by the fairies on a Swiss 
grass plot, and awakes at sunrise to a future of 
hope. Then Mephistophiles is active in a satire 
of life at the emperor’s court, followed by a 
mask and more satire. Faust calls up Helen of 
Troy for the Emperor, and causes an explosion 
by bis rapture at her classical beauty. Then ho 
is in bed in his study, where his old pupil 
Wagner is great, and, after long search how to 
make a man, has produced a homunculus—an 
imp who carries Faust and Mephistophiles to 
see a classical Walpurgis Night. Then there 
are Helena, Sparta, Feudal Castle, German 
Empire, Arcadia, and modern poetry typified 
in Euphorium, with special reference to Lord 
Byron. There is discussion on geology ; a 
battle won by magic; Faust—active in his last 
days, spectre - haunted — dies strong in his 
energies. Then there is a strange contest 
between devils and angels, who carry away 
with them the immortal part of Faust; a peni¬ 
tent angel, formerly Margaret, asks to be his 
teacher, and love leads him onward. In the 
second part of Faust (utterly unactable, and 
really without dramatic relation to the first) 
there is a symbolizing, through Faust, of the 
German people, and of all German speculations 
and aspirations.” 

It is recorded that it was never the wish of 
Goethe that his chef cPceuvre , should be 
converted to the purposes of the theatre. The 
first performance of Faust as a drama in 
Germany proved unsatisfactory. The students 
of Lfipsic applauded it on the occasion of its 
production, but Goethe characterised the experi¬ 
ment as a mistake, saying that “the devil ought 
not to be painted on the wall.” The Dresden 
Town Council, after its first production, forbad 
Faust from being acted at Leipsic. 

Much praise and compliment have been 
passed on the “Drury ” version of Faust —the 
romantic drama of Mr. Bernard ; but we have 
nowhere met with the acknowledgment that 
there exists in modern poetical literature a very 
fine translation of Goethe’s poem by Mr. Theo¬ 
dore Martin. We believe that without this 
production the new play would not have been 
the creditable piece of literary manufacture it is 


considered on all hands to be. Moreover, the 
costumes and noses of Mephistophiles and Fault 
being adopted from “ Redtch’s Outlines,” are 
invested with the fine fancy of a most original 
German artist. Redtch’s “ studies ” of Faust, of 
Mephistopheles, that mocking spirit of evil, of 
Margaret, the simple, trustful maiden, “ who is 
wrecked with all her wealth of peace, innoceoce, 
and love in the mighty elemental conflict of the 
powers of good and evil”—have attained by 
their fancy and suggestiveness a world-wide 
celebrity; and it was a happy idea that sought 
them as models of style and character for 
the stage. Much of this it is beyond, we say, 
the command of the actors to reflect. Even the 
simple character (by comparison with Mepbis- 
topbdes) of the re-habilitated student Faust 
finds no adeauate representative on the stage; 
surely Mr. Edmund Phelps is not one, that 
actor not even caring to pourtray the high 
animal spirits—the elan —that would be mani¬ 
fested by one who has received a new lease of 
life, and is invested with youth, manly beauty, 
and all the joyous capacities of the young heart 
and pristine life, health, wealth, and power. 

The general tone of the dialogue of Mr. 
Bayle Bernard’s drama is somewhat mo¬ 
notonous ; and the characterisation is, with the 
exception of Mephistophiles, colourless; hut 
the piece is occasionally lightened by flashes 
of wit and satire contributed by the Evil One 
himself; and a vein of fine reflection runs 
through the parts of Faust, Margaret, and 
Mephistophiles. The character of Margaret is 
one of much natural beauty and tenderness: it 
is really a reminiscence of the Gretcben of 
Goethe. Mrs. Herman Vezin displays the true 
genius of the actress in her perfect comprehen¬ 
sion and realisation of the part. The simplicity 
and purity of Margaret in her affections and 
her love—the remorse with which she contem¬ 
plates her shame—are depicted by Mrs. Vezin 
alike with versatility and power. The idiosyn¬ 
crasy of the actress happens to be exactly adap¬ 
ted to the part she performs in the instance of 
Margaret. 

It is, however, chiefly in the material sur* 

’ roundings of the piece that we recognize its 
most popular elements. The grand tableaux of 
| the Walpurgis Night realise the scenes of 
l diablerie and faerie life with a supernatural 
| effectiveness that strikes the spectators with 
terror, and even horror. Indeea the spectacle, 
sceneiy, and music of the Drury Lane Faust 
are upon so broad a scale as to appear almost to 
swamp the mere dramatic elements. Weber, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Bishop, Haydn, have all 
been laid under contribution to supply the 
Faust music, which is certainly beautiful: par¬ 
ticularly bo are the choruses. The romantic 
situations of the drama are produced on the 
stage of Old Drury with surpassing effective¬ 
ness, the scenery fully interpreting the air-built 
visions of the poet. The Brocken tableaux are 
grand in their picturesque rendering by Beverley. 
A sense of the deepest desolation, of the most 
depressing sadness, is produced by the appear- 
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ince of Margaret to Faust as a shadow standing victim op to his destiny—perdition! What a 
on an isolated peak of the witch-haunted moun- desolation is the witches' haunt at one moment- 
tain. As Faust pursues the syren who is lead-! what a scene of weird, supernatural revelry and 
mg him on to destruction, from crag to crag of riot (like the route of Coraus) in the next! 
the Brocken, we feel that the temptress, with j The apotheosis of Margaret crowns the whole, 
all her voluptuous beauty and fascinations, is. It is a highly fanciful scene, suggestive of 
however beautiful, a spirit of evil leading her beatification, 
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Dancing, dining, and singing continue right 
and left in every nook and corner of our festive 
capital, and carnival is galloping fast away with¬ 
out leaving us a moment for breathing. Balls 
at the Tuileries, balls at the Hotel de Ville, balls 
at all the Ministers of State, at all the grand 
personages in Paris, both in the real “ Monde’’ 
and in the “demi Monde." It is a regular 
whirl of pleasure, and the more our moralists 
cry out against the pomp and luxury displayed, 
the more pomp and luxury go ahead and invent 
new splendours for our insatiable appetites, until 
one wonders what fresh magnificence can be , 
invented. And as for masqued balls, it is a j 
complete “ furia." Until this season the opera 
alone opened its doors to this display of human 
folly; but this winter, every theatre nearly gives 
a series of masqued balls, and are crowded with 
company eager for this kind of pleasure. It is 
really curious to pass in the streets at night, and 
to see the medley of grotesaue and sometimes 
not very choice costumes paddling through the 
mud to the rendezvous of wild mirth, and, too 
frequently, haunts of vice. As usual all kinds 
of anecdotes, true or imagined, are current on 
the mishaps of honest women curious to he spec¬ 
tators of these scenes of revelry, and whose hus¬ 
bands refuse to conduct them there. Thus one 
night two “ dominos" were seen hurrying down 
“ rue de Rivoli," closely followed by a man who 
seemed to annoy them very much, addressing 
them in the language permitted, it appears, iu 
carnival. In vain the “ dominos" cast fright¬ 
ened glances around in search of a cab, the only 
means of escape; all were full. A gentleman 
from one, however, seeing their embarrassment, 
called out to the cabman to stop, and alighting, 
very politely offered his cab to the ladies, “ for 
I see what is the matter," said he, casting a 
furious look on the fellow behind them. “ Oh! 
Monsieur, bow very kind 1” “ Don’t name it, 
ladies; it is a great pleasure; step in I beg."— 
And with many bows and smiles our dominos 
mounted and ordered: “ bal de l’Opera 1" com¬ 
plimenting themselves on their good luck, and 
full of gratitude for the very great politeness of 
the “ Monsieur." Ten minutes after the cab 
•topped at the door of the Opera, the dominos 
alighted:—“ How much, ‘cocher?’’* Cocher 
{Jr?* out fts ^yatch, rec^oqeda paoment—“41 
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francs, mesdames." “41 francs,” cried the do¬ 
minos, “for bringing us here from rue de 
Rivoli!” “ Yes, and for driving the ‘ bourgeois’ 
(the gentleman) about all day, besides the 20 
francs I lent him because he could not change 
the 1,000 franc note. Come pay, for you won’t 
hoof me.” The dominos had only 25 francs 
between them. A “ serge nt de ville” was called. 
In vain the ladies protested that they did not 
know the gentleman who had resigned his cab 
to them; they were conducted to the “ commis- 
saire de police.” There they related what had 
happened, and one lady gave her name and 
| begged the “ commissaire” to send to her hus- 
j hand, a man occupying an elevated position, and 

who was at that moment at the-ambassador’s, 

at a diplomatic soirfr, thinking his wife at home. 
The commissaire sent to the husband, who, ex¬ 
asperated at what he heard, refused to go and 
claim his wife, but determined to leave her a 
night locked up for punishment. A young man 
at the ball heard the tale, and very gallantly 
went to the poor ladies’ relief, paid the 41 francs, 
and set them at liberty. Our dominos’ curi¬ 
osity had received a damper : they immediately 
returned home, and when Monsieur N., exulting 
in bis barbarity, entered his bedroom at three in 
the morning, after the soirfe, he found his wife 
fast asleep in bed. “ Who set you at liberty ?” 
stormed he. The innocent dear opened her 
eyes in wonder, and burst out laughing when 
her husband related the message he had re¬ 
ceived at the soiree. “It is a carnival hoax, no 
doubt, dear; some one has been amusing him¬ 
self at your expense." “ Laisse mat dormir, je 
t'en prie ,” and the good man took it for granted 
that he had been hoaxed, and so he had. 

There is to he a fancy ball at the Tuileries 
during the jours or as. The costumes of Henry 
II.’s time will he imposed. Their Majesties 
gave a scientific fSte the other night. Monsieur 
Leverrier rambled amongst the stars, of course. 
A few nights after, L’Abb£ Moigno treated of 
electricity ,and Monsieur Achard explained his 
electric brake for railroads. It is extraordinary 
that this frein —the best by far of any vet invent¬ 
ed, and which stops in less than half the time of 
any other—has not been adopted on all 
railroads. The splendid tbron6-room in the 
Tuileries was turned into a laboratory, the wax- 
Jigtyts were extinguished, $qd the electric light 
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east its soft yet brilliant hue on the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court, surrounding the Empe¬ 
ror and Empress and their son. The Empress 
wore a sky-nine satin dress—my love of science, 
you see, does not make me forget les chiffons 
nature will ooze out. The little Prince was so 
exceedingly charmed with the different effects 
wrought hy the electric fluid that her Majesty 
was obliged to hold him from his eagerness to 
approach the galvanic pile. The ladies in wait¬ 
ing took hold of each other’s hands, and, 
half-laughing, half’screaming, received the 
electric shock. At a quarter-past ten His 
Majesty very graciously thanked Monsieur 
l’Abbe Moigno and the other savants present, 
after which their Majesties retired to their 
apartments. 

The Emperor's Equerry, General Fleury, 
gives a fancy children’s hall at the Louvre, the 
Monday before 8hrove Tuesday, at which hall 
the Prince Imperial is to he. He looked very 
pretty at the ceremony of the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment, walking a few steps before his father, 
when they passed from their carriage to the 
throne-room at the Louvre, dressed in black 
velvet, red silk stockings, the star of diamonds, 
and the grand cordon de VOrder Imperial, with 
his pretty little smiling face and soft blue eyes. 
The Empress wore a white satin dress trimmed 
with sable, and was of course charming; she 
arrived a few minutes before the Emperor and 
Prince. It was a lovely day, and the place du 
Carrousel was crowded with eager spectators to 

5 :et a glimpse of the Imperial family. The 
mperial speech is, as usual, commented on in 
various manners. It seems that we are, and 
are to be, at peace with every one: so much the 
better. As for the promised liberty, we do not 
pay much attention to that, it has been pro¬ 
mised so ofien. 

The annual ball given by Madame O’Connel, 
an artist of distinction, was one of the most 
piquant of the season. The invitations were 
issued for a pic-nic fancy ball, where everyone 
waB begged to bring their mite, and a most 
laughable affair it was : such a medley of good 
things and wax candles, received with bursts of 
hilarity as each guest arrived. There is a new 
fashion introduced this winter in the invitations 
for gentlemen: at the bottom of the invitation 
the letters “C. B.” (cravate blanche) or “C.N.” 
(cravate moire) are inserted; so that a man no 
longer runs the risk of being the only wearer of 
a black cravat or a white one in a ball-room: 
see the force of civilization! 

The debut of Cora Pearl, the red-haired queen 
of the demi-monde, at the Bouffes Parisiens, has 
been oneofthetopics of this month’s conversation 
in every salon , and to read the papers one would 
have thought that the question was a very im¬ 
portant one. On the first night of her appear¬ 
ance the theatre was crowded with grand 
personages—gentlemen — and the numerous 
friends of the lady, whom some declare to be 
neither young nor pretty; while others find her 
charming. She, however, only played a few 
nights, and has again retired into private life . 

Die 


A gentleman offered her 50,000 francs for the 
boots she wore: it is true they were ornamented 
with diamond buttons. After Cora Pearl, Verdi 
is now the hero of the day; his “Don Carlos” it 
finally delivered to the opera, and is, they say, a 
chef-d oeuvre, At the premier repetition, with¬ 
out the effect of scenery and dress, the enthusi¬ 
asm was so great that the actors themselres 
applauded the maestro several times after sing¬ 
ing his admirable music. Just as he was 
leaving his residence en route for the opera- 
house, he had received a cheque from Boulogne, 
on a bank in Paris, for a considerable sum of 
money: he, in a hurry, put the letter and cheque 
in his pocket, and thought no more of it. 
During the repetition, Escudier, the banker, who 
knew that Verdi had received the cheque, joined 
him at the opera, and after the repetition asked 
him for the cheque. “ Cheque, cheque! why, 
where did I put it?” said he, searching his 
pockets in vain. At last several bits of paper 
were found. Verdi had, during the repetition, 
torn both letter and cheque into atoms without 
thinking of what he was doing. We have also 
had another new opera, at the Theatre-Lyriqoe, 
“ Sardanapale,” by a young composer. Mon¬ 
sieur Victorina Jouci&res, and to which Mdlle. 
Nilsson lends her admirable voice. Sardanapale 
has been well received, and promises a good 
run. We have an avalanche of German violin¬ 
ists, all first-rate, according to the papers. 
First we had Joachim; then Wilhelm; now it 
is Kompel that delights onr ears with melody. 
A young English girl—Miss Harris—has also 
arrived to join the chorus of songstresses now 
in the capital; and we are promised a young 
Prussian lady, Edwige Riccopi&ri, another Pasta, 
the only existing rival forMdlle. Patti. Report 
says that we are to have a grand oratorio by 
Costa—“ Naaman,” known to you in London, in 
which Patti, Alboni, Faure, and Nicolimi are to 
sing. But this, perhaps, will be for the coming 
Exhibition —a word that of late makes our blood 
run cold; when I say our % I mean the Parisians 
who have nothing to let or sell, for those who 
have expect to make their fortune in six months; 
while we, who have only to spend, expect to be 
ruined in that time at the price everything will 
be according to Parisian imagination. 60 much 
indeed is this expected that several administra¬ 
tions intend to ruse the salary of tbeir 
“employes” during that epoch; and people 
who can will fly from the capital at the first ray 
of sunshine, A very grand fdte is announced 
for the 1st July, a fete that is to be called the 
“ fete de la paix,” the day that the Emperor is 
to award the recompenses and prizes. It is to 
be something marvellous, and is to be held at 
the Palais de l’Industrie, aux Champs Elysdes, 
which is to be turned into an immense circus, 
with 16,000 stalls for those who have a season 
ticket and for the exhibitors; no plaee will be 
given to any others, and as the season tickets 
are to be accompanied with the photograph of 
the persons who take them, no fraua will be 
possible. There will also be an orchestra of 
800 musicians; the Palace will be hung with 
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crimson velvet and gold ornaments; the whole 
to cost 700,000 francs. It is thought that other 
/dies will be given here daring July. Half the 
monarch s of Europe are expected to come to 
lend their little light round the luminous star 
Napoleon III., when from his throne he rewards 
the arts and industry. Victor Emmanuel, the 
King of Prussia, Greece, Victoria, Sec., are 
already announced. Fancy if Monsieur Hauss- 
mann has time to sleep now that he has to 
ornament his city for so many royal eyes. 
Workmen work day and night at our poor 
Luxembourg, to have all even , to have every¬ 
thing the same height, the ideal of beauty in 
our prefet’s eyes ; trees, that have allowed them¬ 
selves to surpass their neighbours, are cropped 
or hewn down; masses of trees that have been 
ages in growing are unmercifully cut up, 
because they are on ground that is higher than 
the other part of the garden, which is to be 
levelled. If the dear man could but make us 
all enter the same mould, what a relief it would 
be to his eye! The amusing part of it is that 
die other day his Majesty sent for Monsieur 
Haus8mann, and begged that gentleman to 
pay more attention to public opinion in his 
demolitions and embellishments! He took good 
care to let hina destroy ono Luxembourg before 
reprimanding. 

Poor Monsieur Havin, the proprietor of the 
“Stele,” has drawn on his head tne mockeries 
of bis fellow-journalists because he has opened 
a subscription to raise a statue to Voltaire, and 
God knows when he will hear the last of it. 
We have also discovered that Queen Victoria's 
publication, “ Meditations on Death and 
Eternity/’ is pure plagiarism: a German of the 
last century, named Zscokke, is the true author. 


Monsieur Louis Venillot is on the eve of 
publishing a new work, “ Lea Figures d’i 
Present, and has also obtained permission to 
revive his newspaper, L*Univers. The Provencial 
poet, Mlnstral, the author of u Mireio/’ or 
“ Mirailie,” has lust published a new poem in 
the Provencial language, “ Calendau true 
poesy that. 

And now a bon mot of Auber :—" Prodigious 
man that you are,” said a friend to him. ’’You 
have maae * Fra Diavolo/ * La Muette/ 
'Haydde/ &c.” " Friend,” answered Auber, 

“what I have done best is never to have 
married.” Cranky old bachelor I And this: 
A charming little “ marquise ” said the other 
day to her doctor, “ Doctor, you who have 
acquired a profound knowledge of your art to 
cure, now tell me frankly, What ao you do 
when you have a coldP “ I cough or sneeze, 
madame.” “ I say, neighbour, how you smell 
of garlic,” said a conductor to a boy getting 
into his omnibus. “ Oh, I don’t care a fig about 
that; I am accustomed to it,” answered the 
boy, comfortably seating himself amongst the 
company as if the whole omnibus belonged to 
him. 

Madame de Persigny has just been sued for 
payment of a dressmaker's bill. The lady takes 
after her grandmother, the Marlchale Ney, very 
fond of fine dresses, but a great dislike to pay 
for them. This is a disease very prevalent 
at the present Court. 

The white marble bust of the Prince Imperial 
by Carpeaux, is finished, and now ornaments 
the gallery of Diana at the Tuileries, 

And now adieu. 

Yours truly, 

S. A, 


leaves fob, the little ones. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

{Translated from the German of Christoph von 
8chmid.) 

Minna was a very good-natured, benevolent 
little girl. She was very willing to share with 
others everything she had. She prepared gar¬ 
ments for poor children, she made nice dishes 
for the poor sick, and often carried them to their 
destination herself, It gave her real pleasure to 
be able to relieve suffering with her pocket- 
money. Now it will hardly do believed that in 
spite of all her kindheartedness, she gave cause 
of sorrow to many a good person, for she was— 
veiy forgetful , She made many a promise 


which by the next day she had forgotten entire¬ 
ly. She often thoughtlessly bought some article 
for which she had no use, then when help was 
besought by the needy, would first remember 
how much good she might have done with the 
money she had wasted. Sometimes she would 
forget to water the flowers before the window 
of the great saloon of the castle, and they would 
wither and die, to the great distress of her 
mother, who had placed them iu her charge; 
sometimes she, who would not intentionally harm 
one of the meanest of God’s creatures, would let 
her canary bird almost starve to death because 
she had forgotten to give him food. 

In a village not far from Minna’s castle lived 
a poor little girl named Sophie. Her father. 
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Captain Von Briihl, a very honourable, worthy 
man, was incapacitated from service from the 
effects of his wounds and now lived upon bis 
pension. He had retired to the country, hoping 
to be able to live more economically, but 
even there his slender income would hardly 
cover the necessities of life. Besides, he re¬ 
ceived his pension very irregularly, and at the 
time of our story he had drawn nothing for 
several months. 

Sophie, his only daughter, supported him in 
the meantime with her sewing, embroidery, and 
other feminine accomplishments. Minna had a 
high regard for the noble girl, she ordered a 
great deal of work from her, took lessons of her 
in embroidery, of which Sophie was mistress, 
aid her liberally, and never called her anything 
ut her dear friend. But even this friend was 
many times grieved by Minna’B forgetfulness. 

Once Minna’s mother was dangerously ill. 
A celebrated physician from a distant city was 
sent for. Minna bad promised Sophie to take 
this opportunity to ask him to visit her father, 
who still suffered so much from his old wounds. 
As soon as Sophie had heard of the doctor’s 
arrival, she hastened to the castle to remind 
Minna of her promise; but when she reached 
there he had been gone about an hour. As 
Sophie entered the room, Minna remembered 
her promise for the first time. She was much 
shocked at herself, begged Sophie’s pardon, and 
shed tears of sympathy for the poor invalid; 
but it was too late to call the 6tranger back. 

Another time Minna wished to embroider, 
with Sophie’s assistance, a lamp-screen for a 
birth-day present for her mother. She brought 
Sophie a pattern representing a wreath of flow* 
ers of surpassing beauty. Sophie said, “ We 
shall succeed admirably with the wreath, but I 
must go into the city myself to buy silk, for in 
order to match the exact colour of the flowers 
and all the delicate shadings, the silk must be 
chosen very carefully.” 

“ It certainly would be the be6t,” said Minna, 
“ if you, dearest friend, would be willing to take 
this trouble. Whilst you are gone, I will pre¬ 
pare a dinner for your father and carry it to him 
myself.” 

So Sophie depended upon Minna’s promise, 
and went into the city. Most unexpectedly 
some visitors of rank arrived at the castle, ana 
Minna, her whole mind filled with the pleasure 
and bustle consequent upon the visit, no longer 
thought of her promise. The sick captain could 
not go out, and as the village people were busied 
in the hay-field, he could not call upon a neigh - 
bpur; so whilst all in the castle were living in 
luxury, he must content himself with bread and 
water instead of the promised noon-day meal. 

The following morning, Minna went to walk 
in the village with the two young ladies. So¬ 
phie was just then engaged in sprinkling a piece 
of linen which she had spun herself in the long 
winter evenings, and had now stretched out to 
bleach on the grass plot between her house and 
the creek, Minna started at the sight of Sophie, 
for then her promise pqme to l}ey mjnd t Sophip 


was too discreet to reproach the conscience- 
stricken girl in the presence of the strangers. 
Still she wished in some way to remind her that 
for the future she must net be so forgetful. 

Sophie invited all three young ladies to visit 
her garden. They went, and greatly admired 
the blooming rose-tree which sophiehad planted 
and the forget-me-not which grew wild along 
the creek. She then led them to her neat sit¬ 
ting-room, and at Minna’s request showed them 
her work. Whilst the young ladies examioed 
the embroidery and wondered over it, Sophie 
went into the garden to gather a little souvenir 
of flowers. She gave each of the strangers a 
rose, but to the forgetful Minna a spray of for- 
get-me-not, to which she had only added a few 
fragrant green leaves. Minna well understood 
what was meant by this. She felt the tender 
forbearance of Sophie’s behaviour, rind thanked 
her from the bottom of her heart for having 
reproved her forgetfulness in so delicate a way, 
“ Indeed you well know what flowers best suit 
me,” she said, and blushingly placed the spray 
on her bosom. 

Minna went back to the castle with the two 
young ladies and accompanied them to their 
room. They all put their flowers in a glass of 
water which stood in a corner of the window. 
Several weeks after, Minna went by chance into 
the room. The two young ladies had taken 
their roses with them, but Minna had forgotten 
her forget-me-not. AH the fragrant leaves in 
the bouquet were withered, but the forget-me- 
not flowers were as clear a blue, and the tender 
green leaves as fresh and beautiful as though 
they had just been gathered from the brook. 
Minna wondered at this. “ How is it possible ?” 
said she, “ for there is not a drop of water now 
in the glass, and the other leaves of the bouquet 
look so faded and yellow ?” She examined the 
flowers more closely, and behold they were not 
natural forget-me-nots. Sophie, who was extra¬ 
ordinarily skilful in cutting out small flowers, 
had made them. Colour and form were so true 
to nature that one could not but take these arti¬ 
ficial flowers for natural ones. 

“ Oh, you dear good Sophie I” thought Min¬ 
na, “ you are indeed right! I understand your 
meaning. Yes, I do need a lasting reminder. 
These unfading flowers shall ever say to me, 
* Forget-me-not! Yes, my own true friend, I 
will never again forget you. From this hour I 
will use these flowers to remind me of my duty!’ ” 

She took the little flowers from out the faded 
leaves, and placed them in a pretty little, neatly 
carved, gilt vase, which was used expressly for 
little bouquets of artificial flowers. Then she 
hastened to Sophie, thanked her for her ingeni¬ 
ous reproof, and praised her skilful work. 
“ Whenever I promise anything in future,” said 
she, ”1 will lay these lovely flowers on my 
work-table or piano, and there they shall lay 
until the promise is fulfilled.” 

“BravaI brava!”said the captain. “Only 
do as you say. Whenever I want especially to 
remember anything, I put a little piece of paper 
! jn my spuff-bo^ j my sergeant psed tp \\e f 
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knot in his pocket-handkerchief. For a lady, 
though, there could be no finer token than a 
flower. It is a beautiful idea to choose the lov- 
lieat flower of the plain as a token of friendly 
remembrance, and give it the name of forget-me- 
not. But to make use of the lovely flower to 
remind us of the duties of our daily life, particu¬ 
larly of the holy duty of charity, is still more 
beautiful! That was a happy thought; it pleases 
me very much!” 

Minna kept her word; the pure forget-me- 
not furnished her and many poor people with 
the greatest blessings. Many a poor invalid 
whom Minna would formerly have forgotten, 
had the little flowers to thank tor a strengthening 
broth, a flask of good wine, or a piece of money. 
Many a task which heretofore would have been 
neglected was now punctually executed—and 
thus Minna spared herself much trouble, many 
pangs of conscience, and many an unpleasantness. 

Minna’s mother soon noticed how very much 
she had improved. " How is this?” said she, 
" you do not forget the least trifle any more. 
How has this happened ?” 

Minna related the history of the forget-me-not 
flowers, to her mother’s great joy. “ You are 
good children,” said she : “ I will take care to 
give you a reward.” So she gave orders to a 
jeweller in the city to make two rings of the 
purest gold; and on each ring a forget-me-not, 
formed entirely of precious stones—five sky-blue 
sapphires, and a clear diamond in the centre. 

When the rings came home, she gave one of 
them to the much-improved Minna. “ Use this 
ring,” said she, “ as you have done the flowers. 
If you have made a promise to any one, or have 
an important task to perform, put on this ring 
and wear it until you have kept your word or 
performed your task. Carry this other ring to 
your dear friend Sophie: the delicate manner in 
which she reproved you deserves a little return. 
The sweet forget-me-not she gave you is a more 
precious gift than this ring of gola and precious 
stones.” 

Minna hastened to Sophie at once with the ring. 

u You certainly have no need to wear such a 
ring!” said Minna: a you never forget the small¬ 
est duty. Wear this ring, however, as a souve¬ 
nir of a friend to whom through this flower you 
have done the greatest service.” 

“Ob, my dear friend,” said Sophie, “who 
does not need to be reminded of his duties! 

often as we look on these costly rings, we 
will toy to do some good; if it is in our power 
we will try to relieve a poor person, or give plea¬ 
sure to some deserving being.” They shook 
hands upon this. 

“That is right, little children 1” said the cap¬ 
tain; u and whoever is not able to wear such 
rings can at least form the resolution, as often as 
he sees a forget-me-not by a brook or in a mea¬ 
dow, to do some good. Above all things, 
though, at the sight of the pure little flower let 
every one think of Him who made it, and of 
whom every flower should remind us. Then 
every forget-me-not on the plain will have a 


greater value for him than if the whole plant 
were made of gold and every flower leaf a preci¬ 
ous stone.” 

The affair of the forget-me-not had yet another 
good result. When winter drew near, and the 
beautiful lawn of the castle was covered over 
white with the frost, and the wind whistled 
around the castle, Minna and her mother jour¬ 
neyed back to the Residence. The forget-me- 
not ring found great approval with Minna’s 
friends and their mothers. It became quite 
fashionable to wear such rings. The story 
which prompted the giving of the rings soon 
became known everywhere, even at court. The 
brave old captain, who was known and esteemed 
by the Prince, was brought to the latter’s mind 
by the forget-me-not. The paymaster who had 
forgotten to remit the pension at the proper time, 
received a reproof, which was a very grave for- 
get-me-not for him. The kind Prince, however, 
gave orders for a considerable increase of income 
to the brave captain, whose needy condition was 
now first known—and the honest old soldier 
often said, “ How many benefits has God granted 
to me and others through a forget-me-not!” 

The Philosophy op Rain. —To under¬ 
stand the philosophy of this beautiful aud often 
sublime phenomenon, so often witnessed, and 
so very essential to the existence of plants and 
animals, a few facts derived from observation 
and a long train of experiments, must be re¬ 
membered ■ 

1. Were the atmosphere here, everywhere, 
and at all times, of a uniform temperature, we 
should never have raiB, hail, or snow. The 
water absorbed by it, in evaporation, from the 
sea and the earth’s surface, would descend in 
an imperceptible vapour, or cease to be absorbed 
by the air when it was once fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, 
and consequently its capacity to retain humidity, 
is proportionately greater in warm than in cold 
air. The air near the surface of the earth is 
warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. 
The higher we ascend from the earth the colder 
do we find the atmosphere. Hence the per¬ 
petual enow on very high mountains in the 
hottest climate. 

Now, when from continued evaporation the 
air is highly saturated with vapour, though it be 
invisible and the sky cloudless, if its tempera¬ 
ture is suddenly reduced by cold currents de¬ 
scending from above, or rushing from a higher 
to a lower latitude, by the motion of a saturated 
air to a lower latitude, its capacity to retain 
moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, and 
rain is the result. It condenses, it cools, and 
like a sponge filled with water and compressed, 
pours out the water which its diminished ca¬ 
pacity cannot hold. 

How singular, and yet how simple, is the 
philosophy of rain! What but Omniscience 
could have devised such an admirable arrange¬ 
ment for watering the earth ! 
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It is probably a long time since such a sensa¬ 
tion has been caused amongst the fair sex as 
has been caused by the fearful disclosures with 
regard to the artificial chigfions. The subject 
was first ventilated in the Lancet ; but ladies, 
as a general rule, do not read that profound and 
amiable journal. It may readily be imagined 
that “ Investigator’s ” letter in the Daily Tele - 
graph on a certain Tuesday in last month, came 
like an avalanche amidst the fair sex; and we 
can readily fancy many a hand was placed in¬ 
voluntarily to the back of the head, and many a 
shudder was experienced, whilst not a few were 
wise enough to boldly burn their chignons at 
once, and forswear false hair for ever. The hair¬ 
dressers are. of course, very indignant about the 
matter, and have stood up manfully for the 
purity of the chignon ; but it is, nevertheless, 
true that the main points of “ Investigator’s” 
letter are correct, and the affair is no mere news¬ 
paper “ sensation,” however much it has been 
attempted to be proved so by journals of oppo¬ 
site politics. A friend of the present writer, a 
surgeon standing very high in his profession, 
and about the last man in the world to be led 
away by newspaper (r sensation,” has had 
several cases of tne objectionable nature referred 
to in the Daily Telegraph ; and, furthermore, 
he has informed Your Bohemian that several 
diseases of the scalp, hitherto almost unknown 
in England, have made their appearance since 
the introduction of artificial chignons . There is 
no doubt about it that the days of these odious 
appendages are numbered, and that the silly and 
disgusting fashion will soon come to an abrupt 
termination. It is a curious fact that this 
custom is one which has not its double amongst 
those of the opposite sex; for, strange to say, 
the ladies follow the gentlemen, Or vice-versa , in 
matters of dress. Hence, when large crino¬ 
lines and spoon bonnets were Worn by 
ladies: tall hats, peg-top trousers, and large¬ 
sleeved coats were worn by gentlemen. When 
Corydon appears in tight trowsers and a short 
jacket, Amaryllis loops up her dress, and 
shortens her petticoats. Or should the youth 
take it into his head to crop his hair short, and 
sport a low-crowned hat, the fair damsel will 
at once submit her flowing tresses to the shears, 
and crown herself with a bonnet of about the 
size and substance of a strawberry-leaf. It is 
the same with boots and gloves, with cloaks and 
mantles; almost every article of attire has its 
reflex in that of the opposite sex; but we cannot 
find the chignon obtaining, even in the most 
modified form, amongst the lords of creation. 

Your readers will be sorry to hear of the 
sudden and serious illness of Mr. John Phillip. 
It is very much to be feaited that his attack is 
somewhat of the nature of paralysis, and at the 
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present time he is in a most critical state, so as 
to cause the greatest anxiety to his friends. It 
is to be siticerely hoped he may rally from the 
attack, and in due time be restored to health; 
for the public would sadly miss the powerful 
and graphic pictures of one of the greatest 
colourists the English school has ever produced, 
and his many friends could ill afford to lose one 
of the most unassuming, genial, and generous 
gentlemen of the day. It may be mentioned 
that Mr. Artemus Ward has just returned from 
Jersey, where he has been staying for the bene¬ 
fit of his health. He purposes starting at once 
for New York, and it is to be hoped that the 
more genial climate of his native land will do 
much towards his restoration, and that some 
day we may again have him amongst us to 
charm us with his quiet satire and quaint 
humour. 

The “ Landseer Lions ” in Trafalgar Square 
are now accomplished facts. They are certainly 
noble and grand animals. It is almost a pity 
they are so similar. Why not have attempted 
an entirely unconventional treatment? Say. 
have one standing, another crouching, a third 
with his fore-paws down beginning to spring, 
and the fourth on his back or on his hind legs. 
Whilst on this subject I may mention that Mr. 
Charles Watkins of Parliament Street, who 
photographs all the “ lions ” of London, his 
paid a similar complimentjto their leonine majes¬ 
ties in Trafalgar Square. The result has been 
some very cnarming portraits of the noble 
animals. 

The “ Savage Club,” who are ever ready and 
able to lend a hand in the cause of charity, are 
about to organise a performance for the benefit 
of a relative of Paul Gray. It cannot be doubted 
but that this entertainment will be eminently 
successful. For not only will the intellectual 
bill of fare on the occasion be first-rate, but we 
feel sure that the many admirers of the talented 
and graceful artist will be only too anxious tn 
contribute their mite towards the cause of one 
whom he loved so well. 

I have, by this time ," been the round” of the 
pantomimes—and a weary round it becomes 
after a time—and I venture to give my vote m 
favour of Covent Garden—as a spectacle. Mind, 
as a spectacle; for it falls far below many of the 
others in literary ability. But then the Paynes 
are so excruciatingly funny; the Donkey is 
donkey-like; and Mr. Matthew Moigan s 
Transformation Scene is so brilliant and faijT* 
like. Moreover, the ballet is charming. What 
a capital scene the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race is! By the way, the real “ event ” is lujd 
to come off on April 13th. It ie sincere^ tote 
hoped it will be rowed at some reasonable hour, 
and that Your Bohemian will not be hunted out 
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of bis warm bed at such a frightful]/ early 
hour as last year. 


The private view of the " Japanese Troupe’’ 
was well attended ; and out of the many of their 
various feats, I am certainly inclined to choose 
the top-spinning as the roost marvellous. It 
certainly does seem a curious occupation for a 
grown man, especially one of such gravity 
as the performer. But then the old men of 
China fly kites; so do the old men of Eng¬ 
land, for the matter of that: thus why should 
not the old men of Japan spin tops ? I under¬ 
stand the stay of these remarkable conjurors in 
London is of somewhat short duration, so those 
who are desirous of seeing their performance 
should go at once, and by no means miss the 
opportunity of witnessing some of the most 
wonderful tricks of jugglery ever presented to 
an English audience. 

The little Aztecs have already commenced their 
public receptions. A week or two ago, having 
received an intimation that Mr. and Mrs. Nunez 
were “ At home, 9 ’ I made a morning call in 
order to pay my devoirs to the young couple. 
They were very amiable: the lady appeared to 
be perfectly at her case, and the gentleman 
looked bored, end passed most of his time in 
•taring out of window. In fact ho looked just 
as uncomfortable as a newly-made bridegroom 
appears when yon call upon him for the first 
time after his marriage. Mr Nunes did not 
seem to relish the idea of being on view at all, 
but he was good enough to dance a polka round 
the 100 m, for my amusement, with his amiable 
little wife, which is more than any English 
bridegroom would do under the circum¬ 
stances, I will venture to affirm. 

There does not appear to be a great deal 
stirring in the literary world just at present. 
Mr. Edmund Yates's last novel, " The Forlorn 
Hope," is certainly the best he has given us since 
broken to harness, [Indeed, in parts, it is even 


better than that charmingly fresh story of Eng¬ 
lish life: the third volume is wonderfully power¬ 
ful, and touchingly tender in its deep pathos. 
Cassell'sPaper is about to be formed into Cassell's 
Magazine , and published weekly at one penny, 
monthly sixpence. A new semi - religious 
periodical, the size and style of the Family 
Herald, entitled Happy Hours, will shortly 
be launched, and Messrs. Routledge contem¬ 
plate publishing a new sixpenny monthly, 
and a new comic periodical entitled, Will-a- 
the Wtsp is talked of. Two new Liberal 
Conservative journals are said to be already 
under weigh —a daily entitled Latest News and 
a weekly called The Chronicle, Why not have 
some fresh names } Fancy a magazine called 
The Cave, or newspaper christened TheAdullum^ 
ite Messrs. Hogg's Belgravia, known gene¬ 
rally as the “ other" Belpravia, after having 
been advertized for sale, for some time, in the 
Athenxum, is, it is said, about to be transformed 
into a weekly: the Weekly Belgravia would not 
be a bad title, certainly, though it might tempt 
high minds to make scoffing remarks with re¬ 
gard to the strength of tne venture. Miss 
Braddon’s Belgravia seems to be going ahead, 
and to have taken a first-class position. It 
certainly is one of the best shilling magazines 
going. In the current number we have a new 
feature in the shape of a second serial by Mr. 
Babington White, entitled “ Circeand there 
seems to be a greater variety than we have had 
before; indeed, it very nearly approaches our 
beatt ideal of a magazine. It should ba like a well- 
compounded salad : plenty of oil represented by 
poetry; a due quantity of vinegar typified by 
criticism; a good deal of the salt of common 
sense; not omitting the main body of the com¬ 
pound, namely, the lobster and the lettuce, for 
which the serial tale and sterling articles on 
social topics should be responsible. 

Your Bohemian, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


English Woman’s Review.— (London : 
23, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, W ; 
IV. Kent &• Co., Patemoster-row .)—The second 
number oi this quarterly has reached us, and 
amongst several interesting papers, specially 
relating to women and women’s work, we note 
that of Mrs. L. S. Bodichon, entitled “ Authori¬ 
ties aod Precedents for giving the Suffrage to 
Qualified Women," as one of prominent interest. 
It is a well-considered, admirably-written essay, 
temperate in its tone, and strong in argument. 
It has been suggested, as our readers are aware. 


| to extend the suffrage to women duly qualified 
I that is, standing in exactly the same circum¬ 
stances as householders ana tax-payersJthat en¬ 
title men to the privilege of electors. “ There is 
something more than ordinarily irrational," ob- 
t serves the writer, “ in the fact, that when a wo- 
1 man can give all the guarantees required from a 
male elector, independent circumstances, the 
position of a householder and head of a family, 
payment of taxes, or whatever may be the con- 
, ditions imposed, the very principle and system 
of a representation based on property, is set 
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aside, and an exceptionally personal disqualifica¬ 
tion 18 created, for the purpose of excluding her.” 
“ The argument of incapacity loses much of its 
force at present, when a woman sits at the helm 
of Government in England.” And farther on 
we find the following passage, quoted from the 
Westminster Review of July 1851, in justification 
of women’s intellectual capacity for politics. 

“ Women have shown fitness for the highest social 
functions, exactly in proportion as they have been 
admitted to them. By a curious anomaly, though 
ineligible to even the lowest offices of state, they are 
in some countries admitted to the highest of all, the 
regal; and if there is any one function for which they 
have shown a decided vocation, it is that of reigning. 
Not to go back to ancient history, we look in vain for 
abler or firmer rulers than Elizabeth, than Isabella of 
Castile, than Maria Theresa, than Catherine of Russia, 
than Blanche, mother of Louis IX. of France, than 
Jeanne d’Alb ret, mother of Henri Quatre. There are 
few kings on record who contended with more difficult 
circumstances or overcame them more triumphantly 
than these.” 

Mrs. Bodichon, who very cleverly strengthens 
her arguments with those of male writers on the 
subject, quotes from Herbert Spencer’s work, 
“ Social Statics,” pretty largely, and thus meets 
certain stereotyped objections :— 

The extension of the law of equal freedom to both 
sexes will doubtless be objected to on the ground that 
the political privileges exercised by men must thereby 
be ceded to women also. Of course they must, and 
why not ? Is it that women are ignorant of State 
affairs ? Why then, their opinions will be those of 
their husbands and brothers; and the practical effect 
would be merely giving each male elector two votes 
instead of one. Is it that they might by-and-by 
become better informed, and might then begin to act 
independently ? Why in such a case they would be 
pretty much as competent to use their power with 
intelligence as the members of your present constituen¬ 
cies. We are told, however, that * woman’s mission * 
is a domestic one; that her character and position do 
not admit of her taking a part in the decision of public 
questions; that politics are beyond her sphere. But 
here raises the question, Who shall say what her sphere 
is? &c. 

And the author refers to the conditions of 
women in various parts of the world, and of the 
local prejudices in favour of the continuance of 
that condition. That women, subject to the 
same laws, contributing in the same degree to 
the support of the revenue, privileged to their 
“portion of parochial representations in the 
vestry,” and competent to give an opinion for 
the fitness of a physician who may “save or 
sacrifice life on a large scale in the county hos¬ 
pital,” and who only a few years back were em¬ 
powered to assist in the election of the sovereigns 
of India, who held their sittings in Leadenhall 
Street, should be excluded from the privilege 
of having any voice in the legislature, is a 
mystery and anomaly, which, for the sake of 
much that is evil in the condition of their 


died. “Extracts from the Census” afford 
some curious particulars touching the number 
of women employed in some of the principal 
occupations, with the proportion of women 
belonging to each occupation who are paupers 
in the workhouse, patients in the hospital, and 
inmates of the prison. From the tables—in 
making which the utmost care appears to have 
been taken to insure accuracy—we find that 
there are 24,770 women employed as governesses, 
11 of whom, when the census was taken, were 
in the workhouse; 6 in hospital; and 7 in 
prison, figures that speak highly in favour of 
education as a 'preventative of crime : more 
especially as the editor observes in reference to 
the latter statement, that 

Persons of a very low class become nursery 
governesses, and possibly persons of no particular 
profession call themselves governesses when con¬ 
venient. 

Schoolmistresses—of whom there are 37,669: 
79 of whom were in the workhouse, and 12 in 
hospital—exhibit a higher rate of morality, 2 
only being returned in prison. Of 14,209 
women under the head of silk mercer, draper’s 
assistant, haberdasher and hosier, only 7 
were inmates of the workhouse, 8 in hospitals 
and 4 in prison. Stationers and bookseller, 
number 1,752, of whom only 2 were in the 
workhouse, not one in hospital or in prison. 
Bookbinders number 5,364 ; 22 of whom were 
in the workhouse, 11 in hospital, and 16 ia 
prison. Domestic servants outnumber every 
other class of women workers, and exhibit a 
very large proportion in the workhouse, the hos¬ 
pital, and the prison. Milliners and dress¬ 
makers rate next in number, and it appears that 
1 in 544 finds her way to the workhouse; 1 in 
1,684 to the hospital; and 1 in 1,491 to prison, 
a rate that speaks higher for them as a class 
than might have been expected. Washerwomen 
rate higher in numbers, and cotton manu¬ 
facturers still higher*; but the former very 
largely outnumber the latter in the statistics of 
the workhouse, the hospital, and prison. This 
may be ascribed to constant occupation on the 
one hand, and the uncertainty of it on the other; 
for under the head of washerwomen would come 
the thriftless, broken-down, rapacious class 
known to every Housekeeper as charwomen, 
a card from one of whom has just been brought 
to me, pitiable in its inclusiveness, and which 
runs as follows: “ Dressmaking, plain needle¬ 
work, and charing done by 'Mrs. Smith, 
8, Porteous Road, Paddington Green. Chairs 
caned.” I give the card verbatim, for some 
one may require something done which Mrs. 
Smith can do.' But Porteous Road should 
have been Proteous Road, to be a fit habitat for 
this general practitioner, who from dressmaking 
and needlework is ready to undertake “ the 
meanest household chars,” after having (** 

* The Census was taken before the Lancashire 


PW4 we hope way ere lopg be feme- .distress began, 
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enroot help fearing) utterly failed in each. A 
very hopeful paper on “ Workhouse Orphans,” 
and an interesting summaryof “ Public Opinion 
on Questions concerning Women,” reviews of 
books, &c., conclude a very useful, though rather 
heavy number of this quarterly. 

Little Wlllie, and other Poems on 
Children. By Matthias Barr. {London: 
Longmans, Green , Sf Co.)—We have before now 
had the pleasure of drawing our reader’s atten¬ 
tion to the poems of this writer, some of which 
in former years have appeared in our pages. 
The author is emphatically a domestic poet—a 
poet of the affections; his subjects are simple, 
homely ones, found at his own fireside, or that 
lie around him in rustic walks, or visit his 
memory from the past. The present little work, 
as its title sets forth, is specially filled with poems 
on children—poems in which the tenderness and 
Bufferings, the hopes and fears of paternity are 
exquisitely mingled. Take for instance the 
following 

IT’S ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. 

It’s only a little glove. 

So ragged and old and worn: 

Yon scarce would stop in your daily path 
To look at the thing forlorn; 

Yon never would think by those fingers small 
A heart could be rent and torn. 

It’s only a little thing— 

This treasure I hoard and keep; 

But many a vision of joy it brings. 

And sometimes it makes me weep : 

And I dream a dream of a fair-haired boy 
Under the flowers asleep. * 

It’s only a little glove. 

Yet dearer it is to me 

For the restless feet that patter and beat 
Their music upon my knee; 

Dearer for sorrow and care and pain, 

Than the riches of land or sea. 


It’s only a tiny thing; 

But I love it with deepest love,— 

A golden link in the chain that binds 
Myself to the world above; 

And I know I am nearer Heaven each time 
I bow o’er the tiny glove. 

Many a bereaved and loving mother will em¬ 
balm these little poems with tears; for they 
embody thoughts for which grief-dumb lips had 
no expression, but which, nevertheless, are 
Nature’s utterances, softened by time, and 
sweetened by resignation. 

The Oddfellows’ Quarterly.— (Man¬ 
chester.)—The current number of this magazine 
contains — besides special papers relating to 
the order — several well-written articles by H. 
Owgan, LL.D.; a story by the gentleman who 
writes under the name of B. Brierly—it sounds 
very like a nom de plume; a tale without a title, by 
the author of “ Scattered Seeds ”; the Y. S. N. 
of this magazine proceeds very nicely; and Mrs. 
C. A. White leads us out “Upon the Downs 
with Flora,” a proceeding very agreeable a few 
months hence; a sketch of Rosa Bonheur from 
Mrs. Ellet’s “ Women Artists in all Ages and 
Countries,” presents us to a healthy, self-reliant, 
energetic, and original woman — original in 
genius and unconventionality. Long may she 
climb the mountains, and live her free life 
amongst them, sketching the muleteers in their 
embroidered shirts, pointed hats, velvet jackets, 
leathern breeches and sandals, as, in return for 
a largess of wine, they perform their national 
dance for her, and afterwards throw themselves 
down for the night upon sheepskins before the 
fire of the Posado , furnishing subjects for many 
a “ picturesque croquis 


GREENWICH THEATRE. 


Early last month Miss Sallie Booth made her 
appearance as Juliet in Sbakspeare’s tragedy of 
“Romeo and Juliet;” and before these lines 
appear in print she will have shown her powers 
as Lady Macbeth , too late however to be 
noticed in our current number. From a local 
paper —The Borough of Greenwich Standard — 
we extract the following review of Miss Booth’s 
acting, in confirmation of the opinion we were 
among the first to express:— 

“The theatrical annals of Greenwich have 
been signalised this week by the production of 
Shakespeare’s grand tragedy of ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’ We beg pardon—not exactly Shake- . 
spearc’s, hut Garrick’s acting version, which, in | 


the eyes of all worshippers of Shakespeare, is a 
sacreligious tampering with the orthodox text. 
Nevertheless, this acting version has its advan¬ 
tages, especially in the estimation and arrange¬ 
ments of stage and acting managers. It is 
supposed to be more effective with the masses, 
and it enables the management to dispense 
with sundry actors, and otherwise to promote 
economy in the production of the play. 
A select house assembled on Wednesday 
evening last, to witness the performance—the 
centre of attraction being Miss Sallie Booth’s 
personation of Juliet . rerhaps in the whole 
range of dramatic art there is no character that 
19 a greater strain upon tho powers of an artiste 
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-^physically, mentally, and emotionally. Juliet 
is a girl loving and tender, passionate and cou¬ 
rageous, earnest and yet womanly, altogether 
above and beyond any conventional type of 
humanity; and the actress who would do justice 
to attributes animated with such intensity must 
possess no ordinary gifts of mind and person. 
Of late years, Juliets of any mark on the stage 
have been rare. Those who could once act the 
part are now too old; and the latest modern 
representative, Stella Oolas, although a great 
actress, marred the performance by her unfortu¬ 
nate accent. Did Miss SallieBooth’s embodiment 
of the character realise our ideal of what Juliet 
ought to be ? After careful consideration we feel 
bound to answer this question in the affirmative, 
and to declare our conviction that Miss Booth 
deserves the reputation of a great Shakesperian 
actress. As critics, we would urefer modifying 
this eulogium by sundry ‘ifs’ and ‘huts/ 
because it always looks ‘ clever * and ' discrimi¬ 
nating’ to be.able to discover concealed defects 
under manifest excellence; but we should not be 
treating our subject with truth and justice if we 
contented ourselves with uttering anything less 
than the highest enconium. We knowno one now 
on the English stage better qualified than Miss 
Booth to delineate Shakespeare’s greatest heroine. 
We very much doubt, however, whether this 
kind of entertainment will ‘pay’ in this locality. 
While so many of the upper and middle classes 
of the neighbourhood do not ‘trouble’ them¬ 
selves to visit the theatre, and therefore do not 
‘believe* in the merit which they can witness 
there, the higher branches of the drama must 
pine for want of sufficient support. This reflec¬ 
tion is certainly humiliating to the taste of the 
day: all we can do is to endeavour to mend 
it. 

We have left ourselves small space to notice 
the other actors who figured in “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” Mr. McFayden enacted Romeo in a 
manner that deserves much praise ; he showed 
himself to be an intelligent and energetic repre¬ 
sentative of the part. Mr. Roberts was a credit¬ 
able Mercutio, and Mr. Steyne was a capital 
Peter . Miss Seymour as the Nurse satisfied a 
large portion of the audience. Of the rest of the 
performers we can only say that considering they 
belong to a company selected with special refe¬ 
rence to their qualifications for melo-drama, 
comedy, or burlesque, the wonder is that they 
filled their parts with so little cause for dis¬ 
satisfaction.” 

The Morning Advertiser of the 11th ult. thus 
notices the performance;— 

“ Last week Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ was produced at this theatre, for the 
purpose of giving the public an opportunity of 
seeing Miss Sallie Booth in a great Shakespeiian 
character. Although she was apparently suffering 
from the effects of a severe cold, her unquestion¬ 
able genius triumphed over such an obstacle as 
temporary indisposition, and she satisfied the 
experienced observer that she possesses all the 


qualities of a really first-rate actress. In sus¬ 
tained power, cultivation of manner, purity of 
tone and accent, and tenderness of emotiop, ner 
performance was a rare specimen of Nature and 
Art She looked and behaved like a high-born, 
high-bred damsel. The Romeo of Mr. McFayden 
was a performance which deserves encourage¬ 
ment and commendation. Miss Seymour, as the 
Nurse , was not unsuccessful; and Mr. Roberts 
made a creditable Mercutio . Mr. Steyne, who, 
as a low comedian, is a thorough artiste, enacted 
Peter in a manner worthy of the part. The 
text given was not entirely Shakespeare's. 
The conclusion was ‘ improved ’ by Garrick, 
and is now commonly known as the acting 
version. Garrick’s ‘improvements’ of Shake¬ 
speare’s play are like a dam to an Indian 
shawl, or a crotchet patch on some old English 
point lace.” 

We think that the present range for light 
comedy, farce, and burlesque, will probably lead 
to the decay of great Shakesperian acting. 
Actors will discover that it will not “pay” to 
cultivate anything which seems counter to the 
fashion of the day; and the result will soon be 
that this generation will find itself without 
suitable representatives of the noblest forms of 
dramatic art. Miss Booth doubtless finds it 
more profitable to devote her talents to the 
delineation of the lighter kinds of histrionic 
work; but while she is performing Shakespeare’s 
heroines, our sons and daughters ought not to 
lose an opportunity of seeing the great poet’s 
creations embodied in a manner not easily sur¬ 
passed. 

- 


Cheerfulness. —Can you think that it Is the de¬ 
sign of Him who created all things for a wise end, 
that any human being shall merely fill a place in the 
world without being of service to his fellow-creatures 
or to himself! God, in giving us the various and 
wonderful faculties with which all are to a greater or 
lesser degree endowed, has evidently designed us to 
become “ forms of usefor to bestow a useless gift 
would be inconsistent with His wisdom. To some he 
has given the ten talents, to some five, and to some 
but one; hut to all he has given at least that one. 
And have yon a right to go and bury your one talent 
in the earth, instead of using it and increasing it to 
five ? When you sec that the reward of usefulness is 
happiness even in this world, that occupation brings 
enjoyment, that the only permanent felicity is found 
in active life, can you help being convinced that to be 
useful to others and to ourselves is our destined end ? 
We learn this lesson from every tree, from every 
herb, every flower that grows, even from the meanest 
weed that we trample beneath our feet P Are they 
not all images of use, springing np to some useful end ? 
Does not every one possess some property serviceable 
to mankind, and does uot every one perform an ap¬ 
pointed office ? There is virtue iu the leaves of even 
the despised weed; and look, how it unfolds those 
leaves, shoots forth blossoms and Conns seed which 
serve to propagate its species. 
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DAISY PATTERN FOR A CROCHET COUVRETTE. 

Materials. —For a large Couvrette, BoarVhead crochet cotton, No. 8; for Pincushion-covers, Mats, and 
such-like small articles, BoarVhead crochet cotton No. 16 or 20, of Messrs. Walter Evans & Co., Derby. 


A pattern of this description is most useful, 
as it can be converted to so many purposes— 
counterpanes, couvrettes, and a thousand other 
things. 

Each article is made separately, and joined 
to the others, as the last row is crocheted. 
Begin in the centre; make 8 chain, insert the 
needle in the first, and make * a long treble 
stitch, then make 3 chain, repeat 4 times from *, 
always inserting the needle in the 1st chain 
stitch, join the last chain to the 5th of the 
1st 8 chcun to close the round. 2nd round. 
Work 1 doable crochet, * 9 chain, turn, work 
a slip stitch in each of the 9 chain; work round 
the stem thus made in close crochet, working 3 
stitches in 1 to turn at the point; miss 1 stitch 
of preceding row, work 2 double orochet, and 
repeat from * 5 times more, making 6 petals in 
all. 3rd. Work at the book of the last row. 


behind the petals; make 1 petal between each 
petal in last row, 1 double crochet at the back 
of each, and cut the cotton at the end of the 
round. 4th. 2 double crochet at the point of 
each of the 12 petals, 5 chain between each 
petal* 5th. 2 treble, 5 chain, repeat. 6th and 
last round , 1 double crochet in tne centre of the 
1st 5 chain, * 5 chain, 1 treble in the centre of 
the next 5 chain, 5 chain, 1 slip stitch in the top 
of the treble stitch, 6 chain, 1 slip stitch in the 
same place, 5 chain, a 3rd slip stitch in the same 
place, 5 chain, 1 double crocnet in the centre of 
the next 5 chain, repeat from * to the end of the 
round. There should be 12 trefoil patterns in 
the round. 

For the couvrette join the circles together 
in working the last round by each pair of tre¬ 
foils. As many circles can be added as may be 
required for the couvrette. 


CROCHETED FLOWERS.—CAMPANULA* 


Two shades of lavender split wool will be 
needed: one mast be very light. 

Flower. —Take a small piece of the lightest 
shade, not split, and work a chain of nine 
stitches^ break off the wool after fastening it, 
make a loop on the needle with the second shade 
of wool, which must be split, and work round 
the chain one stitch of double crochet iu every 
loop, putting three stitches in the top loop; a 
wire must b* worked fa the edge as before 
directed. This completes one petal. Another 
must be worked exactly alike. Having com¬ 
pleted tide, place it on tne first—the right side 
of one petal on the right Side of the other. 
Begin at the end where your wool is, insert the 
crochet in one loop of the edge of each petal, 
mid work a plafa stitch in these two loops, 
taking diem together as one. Work the three 
following loops of both edges in the same way, 
and in the fourth be careful to place the needle 
ander both Wires, so as to tire them together 
kith the stitch, break off the wool, and fasten 
the end securely with a rug-needle. Work 


another similar petal, and fasten it to the edge 
of one of those just made, with 5 stitches of 
plain crochet; two more will be required, 
making in all five petals, which mast be fastened 
as the rest. The flower will then present the 
form of a little bell; place in the centre five 
yellow stamens (not too small), round a pistil 
tipped with green, and cover the stem with 
green split wool. 

Leaves.— The leaves will require two shades 
of green wool, of a nice bright colour; one 
should be darker than the other. Take the 
lightest shade, and with the wool, unsplit, work 
several chains from seven to twelve stitches in 
length, and with the darkest shade (which must 
be split) work a row of long stitches round each 
chain, one stitch in each loop, till you come to 
the top, which will require three stitches in the 
loop; fasten the wool off in the last stitch, and 
work a wire in the edge of each leaf, leaving a 
small bit at the end, as a little stalk, which must 
be covered with wool. 
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THE TOILET. 

{Specially from Pari*.) 


First Figure: Ball Toilet for a Young Lady \ 
—Consisting of a first skirt of tulle, short' 
enough to show the feet, and trimmed at 
bottom with a transparent, through which a 
blue ribbon is run about a quarter of a yard 
above the hem, which is bound with the same 
coloured ribbon. A second skirt of tulle , 
slightly looped at each side with a long wreath 
of flowers or foliage of the same shade, falls 
over the first as low as the transparent. Blue 
silk corslet over a tulle body; short puffed 
sleeves, with others of tulle hanging loose over 
them. The corslet is fastened over the shoulders 
by the same flowers as appear upon the skirt; 
and a long and wide sash and rosette of the 
same silk finish the dress behind. The hair is 
ornamented with blue velvet foliage and flowers. 
White satin shoes with blue rosettes. 

Second Figure : Dinner or Evening Dress 
—Consisting of a velvet robe with a long train. 
The skirt and body are cut out of a single piece, 
like a long basquine. The first sleeves are 
made of satin of the same colour as the dress; 
and a second pair of velvet, lined with silk, 
hang from the shoulders, and are confined at 
the bottom with about four inches of seam. 
Collar of guipure, of the shape known as the 
Henry IV. Ruff; and cuffs to match. In the 
hair a bandeau of velvet, studded with pearls. 

I had almost forgotten to say that this dress 
is trimmed from top to bottom of the front with 
five bands of satin of the same colour, the 
widest or centre one having buttons all the way 
down; five bands of the same trimming sur¬ 
round the bottom of the skirt, but are wider 
than those on the skirt. 


Buttons continue to be very much worn ; 
the newest are of a square form, and are 
worn not only up the front, but upon every 
seam. Talking of seams reminds me that 
at last some strong-minded lady, regardless 
of the raised eyebrows and self - suffering 
smile of her mantua - maker, has suggested 
that, instead of having her breadths of silk 
gored for that artiste's benefit, 1 the piece 
hitherto cut off shall not be cut off at all, but 
turned in; and now this contemptible innova¬ 
tion has become the rule, and our fashionists 
have become economists, and find that when 
the material i8 both sides alike, it is a great 
advantage when a dress has to be turned. The 
walking crinoline has contracted to two yards 
in circumference, but that for full dress is still 
of full dimensions. The struggle between short 
and long dresses continue as far from being 
settled as when I last wrote. AH young 
women with pretty feet and ankles will no 
doubt adopt the new style, especially as the 
under-skirt is more elegant and ornate than 
ever ; but matrons will in all probability 
continue their preference for long - trained 
dresses. The newest under-skirts are white, 
with a plaited flounce one quarter of a yard in 
depth, the whole of which falls below the 
dress. 

Of bonnets theie is no end; the new straws 
are charmingly coquet , as we say here, and are 
trimmed in a variety of graceful simple ways. 
For dress, those made of crape or lace predomi¬ 
nate. 


ANSWERS TO CO 

Poetry received , and accepted, with thank*. — “ The 
Rosebud ;” “ Heavens ;” “ Indifferent ;” “ My 
Neighbour’s House“A Scene from English 
History;” “ Love’s Contradictions.” 

Declined, with thanks. —“ A Valentine “ Let the 
Past be Forgotten between us;” “To a Blossom 
out of Season;” “ Doubting.” 

Prose received, with thank*. —Chapters 21-2-3 from 
“ H. J. S.“ Black Monday” in our next. 

Deceived, hut not yet read. —“ Dick Onslow’s Golden 
Secret“ The Rose of Riversdalc.” 

Returned MS. to “A. F.,” Norfolk; "W. G. B.,” 
Sunderland. 


RRESPONDENTS. 


“ W. R.,” Hampshire.—We should be glad to hear if 
this gentleman intends to favour us with the re¬ 
mainder of the tale “ Infelix,” the first fire 
chapters of which are in our hands. 

“ M. C.,” Stockport—“ From Paris to Neufchatel” 
is in the printer’s hands, and will appear next month. 

“ J. Lee.”—The talc is quite unsuited to our pages. 

To Contributors. —All MSS. will be carefully read, 
and if not accepted, returned on receipt of stamps 
for postage. But the editor cannot be answerable 
for any accidental loss. 

Books, &c., as usual 
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Chap. XX. 


“'The curse is come upon me !’ 
Said the lady op Shalott.” 


Again, in the ordinary course of old, steady- 
plodding Time, London is beginning to fill. 
People who have been sauntering their time 
away in pleasant country-lanes, during the last 
August and September months, have awakened, 
some fine morning, to the fact that business 
stands ready to take the place of pleasure in 
the steady, onward pace of life—that Lampade- 
phoria, where so many runners fail midway, and 
PM® on the unextinguished torch to the more 
lucky competitor ; and on their diaries must be 
inscribed, “ Care and Trouble, and Anxiety and 
general Toil, vice Pleasure, and freedom from 
thought and merry insouciance dismissed till 
this time next year. From the lordly merchant 
prince, who has been shooting grouse and moor¬ 
hen on his moor in Perthshire, and combining 
amusement with profit by sending large supplies 
to the shops in London —sub rosd , of course, 
for it would never answer that the great man 
should be deemed guilty of such sordid meanness 
—down to the humble city clerk, who has been 
sunning himself on the beach, and eating the 
tempting oyster at Southend, and watching with 
fond eyes the engineering efforts of his little 
children—for all grades of holiday-6eekers the 
tty is homewards to the city of toil, back to 
work, while yet the light and the tide serve— 
hack to work while, through gracious Provi¬ 
dence, the hand is strong and the intellect keen, 
while the bread-winner can bravely do his best 
jn the life-struggle; for, right well do they 
know that the night of old age is coming on, 
slowly and fatefully, when the palsied hand will 
fefuse to work, and the keen intellect forget its 
cunning—when the strong man of erst, must 
ueeds, sink into the easy-chair, and be minis¬ 
tered unto by the little children. “There’s 
plenty to do and little to get,” sighs the regret¬ 
ful holiday-seeker, as he turns his sunburnt, 
healthy face—healthy with roses, too soon to 
fade and wither in the noisome London air— 
tttywards, and prepares for the fresh plunge into 


the hoarse tide of human life which surges at his 
feet. And the “upper ten” (I beg their par¬ 
don full contritely! I should have mentioned 
them before; perchance they have the right to 
honourable mention before the menial crowd, for 
the ladies and gentlemen who fulfil Blackstone’s 
definition most admirably in having nothing to 
do there is strict rule, too), they must wing their 
lordly flight from the scenes in which they have 
been disporting. No longer for them the ge¬ 
nial cricket-match, with all its pleasant con¬ 
comitants of good company, sympathizing la¬ 
dies, and fine play against the County Eleven 
—no longer for them that delightful half-hour 
between the innings, when they tucked the 
honest meerschaum, or dingy clay, between 
their lips, and lay full-length on the grass in all 
the cool comfort of their flannel uniforms and 
broad straw-hats—for them no more the charm¬ 
ing pic-nics down the river, where some cun¬ 
ning Oxford-man, mighty in aquatics, pulled 
stroke, and a witching maiden, with long, fair 
hair, “coxed;” and then the well-earned pull 
at the cool tankard, and the flirtation under the 
whispering alders; and then the quiet pull 
home in the twilight, while Grace and Mary 
sang “ Tell us, O tell us,” and the mildest man 
in the company played the flute by way of sym¬ 
phony, till the sober cattle by the water-side 
lifted their heads, and wondered what the fairy 
melody might mean —“Nee te memorande relin - 
quam ,” O delightful day’s shooting—for them 
no more the hard, exhilarating tramp over the 
stubble—no more the welcome whirr of the 
covey, and the double report, as some skilled 
marksman brought down his bird, and the ex¬ 
tempore lunches at the farm-houses, when the 
bread-and-cheese and home-brewed was offered 
by the smiling housewife, and prodigies were 
done in the eating-way by the hungry sports¬ 
man. All gone! all vanished into the limbo of 
the past, and only to be revived in fond remem¬ 
brance in the smoking-room. The martyrdom 
of conventional society has begun its hideous 
reign afresh, and the poor victims must make 
up their minds for the usual course of putting 
on masks to conceal their real features; of simi- 
lating the pleased grin when they are bored to 
death; of professing themselves enchanted, im¬ 
mensely delighted, when ennui and vexation are 
in their heart of hearts. Once more the reign 
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of duns, that will not be cajoled nor bullied into 
forgetfulness of their “ little bill ” of boots that 
will pinch, of neck-ties that will not sit grace¬ 
fully, of heiresses who will not answer their 
lure, of stern mammas who will not stand 
anything nigh approaching to “ gammon !” In 
crowds they stream into town; the learned in 
the law to unravel the knotty cases; the learned 
in politics to raise their voices, even unto the 
fretted roof of St. Stephen’s, in defence of their 
country’s wrongs; the learned in physic to try 
and defeat that wary old campaigner—Death! 
the learned in divinity to battle with that still 
more wily adversary—the Devil! and the learned 
in nothing to try and look as if they knew 
everything! Barristers grope their way up to 
the dingy chambers, and yawn as they survey 
the “ old shop,” as they contemptuously term 
it, wishing most devoutly that they were back in 
the country, shooting and waltzing, and airing 
their mighty whiskers! The brotherly band of 
artists lounge as usual into the neglected 
studios, and calmly tear off the covering from 
the “ Landscape with Figures ” with a scornful 
curl of the lip, as who should say, “ I’ve seen 
some few things lately which makes you look 
rather small ?” and chat over their pipe of the 
jolly trip to Rome and Naples, ana go into 
raptures over the handsome contadini their 
models. The reader—if any such there be mis¬ 
guided enough—of the Morning Post , did he 
chance to run his eye over the list of fashionable 
arrivals, would have seen, “ Captain and Mrs. 
Grantley, Portman-squareana in another co¬ 
lumn, aevoted to amusement announcements, 
to the effect that Mrs. Grantley would receive 
on such a day; and that, on another, there 
would be an “ At home, and dancing.” And, if 
the reader happened to be a fashionable, and 
invited to these festivities, he would have found 
the host vainly striving to hide the load of 
anxious care which sat on his brow; and the 
lady of the house, handsome and urbane as 
ever, but with an expression of sad weariness in 
her beautiful eyes, and a face oft clouded with 
sorrow—a sorrow which the mask of affected 
gaiety and high spirits ill-concealed, and which 
the wearer of that mask, hard as she fought to 
repress any slight indication, much as she laid 
herself out to be amusing and courteous, still 
felt to be consuming her heart; and at sight of 
this he would probably exclaim, with all Grant- 
ley’s friends, " Wonder what’s come to Grant- 
ley ? seems awfully down in the mouth 1 Lost 
coin lately, perhaps, or something in that way- 
ought to be a deuced happy bloke, with that 
fine wife of his! And she don't seem over 
happy. Catch me marrying as long as I’ve a 
copper to keepmyself—aw!” And wonld then 
betake himself to the club, with the comforting 
assurance that he had said a good thing. 

Now, if I were to try and describe minutely 
the feelings of Grantley and his wife at this sea¬ 
son, I should only fill reams of paper, and weary 
you out of all conscience. ’Tis a difficult mat¬ 
ter to please everybody! One class of reader 
will exclaim against too much of what he calls 

Die 


u jaw,” and by which he may possibly mean 
long, serious disquisitions, and moral reflec¬ 
tions. “ Sparkling repartee and witty conver¬ 
sation is his form!” so he cries. Another is 
fond of loitering by the way, and plodding 
through pages of wordy dissertation. “ People 
can’t be always talking as this fellow makes 
them : they must think sometimes.” So, be¬ 
tween two stools (you know the proverb: by 
trying to please everybody, ’tis likely enough I 
shall please none, and get myself laughed at as 
a sorry scribbler into the bargain! 

Husband and wife were playing at cross¬ 
purposes, in that large house in Portman-square 
—and we all know what a wretched game that 
is ! But, wretched as the game is, it must be 
played, when husband and wife have secrets in 
the deep of their hearts which they will not con¬ 
fide one to the other. There was as much act¬ 
ing, probably, in that house, as on the boards 
of the Thespian, only with this difference— 
that in the theatre it brought no care, no sor¬ 
row to the actors: they did it all in the way of 
business, and, when the mask was off, troubled 
themselves no further: but the acted parts of 
the two players—Ella and her husband- 
brought nothing but secret sorrow and heart¬ 
felt agony—built still higher and thicker the 
wall of separation between their hearts. Harry 
Grantley could not conceal from himself, in 
moments of quiet thought, that he had acted 
like a very great villain, and that, sooner or 
later, the evil consequences of his guilt would 
recoil on him—that his sin would find him out. 
He fancied, and often pictured, the scene, in 
those truthful colours with which such imagined 
scenes are presented to the eye—a scene of re¬ 
tribution, in which Nathalie, the woman whose 
fate had been so strongly linked with bis, 
should have followed up the track of vengeance, 
and laid open the secret of his life to the curious 
gaping world; and often, as the stern formoftbis 
injured woman, in all its dread beauty and lurid 
splendour of eyes, rose before him, he shud¬ 
dered, and pressed his hands to his brow, as if 
he would rain shut out the ill-boding vision. 
It was Orestes over again, in the wonderful 
masterpiece of Euripides, feeling the madness 
stealing over his senses, and bearing the 
smothered growl of the ban-dogs of the Eu- 
menides, as they rush towards him, and pray¬ 
ing so earnestly that kindly Night wonld steep 
his wearied eyes in sleep, and finally sobbing 
out his fear on the devoted Electra’s bosom- 
But Harry Grantley had no one to confide bis 
troubles to: the burden of remorse and fear be 
must bear alone as best he might. She, whose 
faithful heart should have been the sharer of the 
trouble, recked not of any such thing, and it 
was absolutely necessary that she should b« 
kept in ignorance as long as possible. 

After a fashion Grantley loved the woman 
whom he had taken to be the wife of his bosom, 
whose first maiden confession he had been tne 
hearer of, and wished to keep her in ignorance 
of the impending danger as long as he 
and ever the name of the woman be wstw 
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kept haunting him. He could not take up the 
Times at breakfast without seeing that the new 
actress’s success was decided, ana that, by par- 
ticular request, the “ Wife’s Trials ” would be 
played for a few nights more. He had never 
forgotten the night at the Thespian, when he 
looked down on the stage to see the dark, fierce 
eyes fixed upon him, when he had heard the 
strange musical voice—that voice whlfch had 
stirred his heartstrings full often in the days 
gone by, as Nathalie sang the wild ballad lore 
of her country. Haunted day and night by 
the uncomfortable impression of coming evil, 
feeling that bis wife’s happiness and life almost 
via in the keeping of a deadly foe, what wonder 
that men should have remarked the gloom of 
his face, and the desperate, fearful glance of his 
eye 1 What wonder that be should have had 
resource to the gaming-table, in order to forget, 
if for one short hour of frensied excitement, the 
haunting shadow of his life 1 " As a man sows 
so he shall reap.” This verse kept ringing the 
changes in his ear. He had sowed the whirl¬ 
wind; what could he expect to reap! His 
sowing-time had been devoted to the ruin of a 
trusting woman; what harvest could he expect 
but a full crop of grief, remorse, aqd despair ? 
“ As a man sows”—ah 1 heaven help us! If 
we could but sometimes think of this solemn 
injunction, what a vast amount of preaching 
would it save! It’s difficult to be good, 1*11 
grant you, in this world of temptation and 
Folly ; but, if we only consulted the wisdom of the 
world—if we only shaped our conduct of life 
in accordance with the maxims of business in 
this one instance, we might" ’scape the burning” 
—if we did but reason with ourselves, that a 
goodly harvest of corn cannot in truth be 
expected from those "wild oats” which the 
world speaks so charitably of. How common 
to hear the expression, when a man’s dissolute 
life is talked of, " Ah, well 1 he has sown his 
wild oats now; we’ll expect better things of 
him.” “ Sown his wild oats!”—yes— and here¬ 
after there will spring up a great crop of weeds 
and noxious herbs—gaunt sorrow; wan-eyed 
despair—to embitter every moment of life; and 
—when “Time puts his sickle in among the 
days”—as the journey of life gets narrower and 
nearer to the end, nothing to cheer him but the 
useless moan, " Would I had led a better life 
when young l” No hope to gild the dark 
clouds of old age and " *o the pity on’t;” no 
hope for the drear uncertain future. Of a surety 
I do not mean to preach, so I pray you do not 
cast it in my teeth that I shoula leave these 
solemn things to the clergyman on Sunday. I 
don’t set myself up as a prophet, Di vertant 
omen! All I say is, that it is better for us to 
think of these things now, while it is yet light 
and our lamps are burning; for however con¬ 
venient it may be to forget the fact, still it is a 
no less solemn one—that the pomps and vani¬ 
ties and idle pleasures of M Vanity Fair” cannot 
last for ever. The time will come—come steal¬ 
thily on—while we regard it not, when the light 
and the music and the dancing will have de¬ 


serted the gfty booths; when the sound of the 
fife and the tabor will be heard no more in the 
streets, nor the many-twinkling footsteps of 
those who dance; when all the gauds and shows 
which delight us now will have faded away 
"like the baseless fabric of a vision;” when 
Hamlet’s words will come too true, " Go, get 
thee to my lady’s chamber, and tell her—let 
her paint an inch thick—to this favour she 
must come. Let her laugh at that 1” 

" Bah! why should you preach ? why should 
you sermonise l Are you better than the rest 
of us ?” sneers some kind friend—Mephisto, I 
should think, by that curling lip and malicious 
smile. Why, indeed 1 save that a word some¬ 
times dropped from the lips of a fool will tell 
home. A bow drawn at a venture killed the 
King of Israel; and besides, ’tis mighty plea¬ 
sant to preach; you apply a salve to conscience 
—an opiate to lull it asleep for awhile. May 
we strive—may we agonise—to keep a clear 
conscience 1 Let us conduct ourselves decently 
and kindly to our neighbours. When Hagar 
crouches down with her perishing darling in 
the burning sun to die, may ours be the hand 
to tender the cold water; may we try and 
practise a little charity in common life, and not 
pass by the miserable on the other side, but 
kneel down and administer the balm of healipg 
words; and who knows but that it may fare 
well with us at the last ? 

As the husband played at cross purposes 
with the wife, |o the wife with the husband. 
Grantiey put on a mask of apparent indifference 
not half subtle enough to deceive the keen eye 
of Love; and Ella tried bravely to conceal the 
sickening sense of sorrow at her heart by a fair 
outward seeming of happiness, which did in 
reality deceive her husband, and lulled him into 
a false security. 

" Are you happy, Ella V 9 had Grantiey asked 
of her one night, when the usual dinner-party 
had been performed, and the guests taken their 
flight. 

" Very happy, my dear hoy,” had the poor 
wife smiled, while tier heart kept giving the lie 
to the assertion. "Only a little tired, that’s 
all. Won’t you tell me what’s the matter with 
you, my precious Harry ? I know something 
is vexing you; you ought to tell your wife. 
Let me beg of you to tell me.” 

Grantiey groaned in spirit, and was obliged 
to tell his wife that “ there was nothing much; 
he had lost a little money, perhaps; nothing 
more.” 

Ami thus the game went on, each deceiving 
the other,—miserable little artifices which they 
each saw through; and the outer World was in 
profound ignorance. 

" Happy as a pair of love-birds,” chorused 
all the company wno visited the house in Port- 
man Square; and after admiring the fair yonng 
wife who sat at the foot of her table, radiant in 
smiles, and beaming with feigned happiness, 
returned to their own homes to hug their own 
little sorrows to their bosoms, and to wonder 
why they-were not so happy and loving as the 
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Grantleys. And the passers in the street “ of 
the baser sort/’ as they looked up to the 
brilliantly-lighted room, and heard Ella’s pure 
sweet voice ringing through the open windows, 
said one to another, “ How happy those swells 
must be; nothing to do but to enjoy them- ! 
selves 1 Why wasn't 1 born a swell instead of a j 
poor unfort’nate cove ?” I am afraid very few, 
nigh or low, would have exchanged their lots 
bad the curtain been removed from the drama 
that was being enacted there. They only held 
to the popular fallacy that where there is wealth 
and luxury and splendour, there must needs be 
happiness. And Ella herself, all this time, 
seemed to be affected by some unknown dread 
of future evil, which she in vain endeavoured to 
shake off, and laugh at as a foolish presenti¬ 
ment. A cold chilly fear would come over her 
heart in the moments of meditation which were 
afforded her, and they were not few nor far 
between—an idea not to be disregarded—that 
future grief and sorrow loomed in the horizon. 

I wonder what the mystic connexion is between 
matter and thought which mercifully warns us 
of impending danger. It is fashionable 
commonly to laugh at the idea of presentiment, 
to decry all such notions as superstitious, and 
to ally them with the Highlander’s “ second 
sight,” and the Welshman’s “corpse candle.” 
But why is it that ere the blow falls we seem to 
have an intuition of its proximity ? Why are 
our nights sleepless and disturbed, our days 
fraught with gloomy foreboding ? Shakespeare 
—and we may travel further and fare worse in 
search of a philosopher—certainly countenances 
the idea. Witness the loving injunction of 
Caesar’s wife, that her lord stir not forth on the 
day of his doom. And in reading the sweet 
love-play of “ Romeo and Juliet,” we can 
detect running through the playful badinage of 
the loving couple, a tinge of dark forebod¬ 
ing. “ Although I joy in thee, I have no joy ot 
this contract to-night. It is too rash, too un¬ 
advised, too sudden.” A cold blast, as it 
were, of the storm which is so Boon to burst 
upon the fortunes of the happy lovers. 

“ Oh, it's all fancy,” the young wife would 
say, and laugh off the presentiment. But it was 
not to be gotten rid of; and even in the midst 
of the most enjoyable gathering — croquet- 
party, dinner-party, or what not; amid the din 
of prattling voices and joyous laughter, a voice 
seemed to whisper to her heart, “There is 
trouble and danger in the future.” She was 
tormented just like poor Gretchen in the Cathe¬ 
dral scene in “ Faust,” who vainly strives to 
perform her religious duties; for amid the swell 
of the psalmody, and the rich music of the 
anthem, demon-voices are whispering in her 
ear, “Lost, lost!” So when Ella Grantley 
endeavoured to take counsel with herself, and 
tried to rout the evil presentiment, the terrible 
fear kept pressing on her heart, turning it to 
ice within * her. “ Something will surely 
happen to one of us,” was her shuddering cry. 
“God keep my dear husband from all danger.” 
And often the conscience • stricken Grantley 


heard her moan and shudder in her sleep, and 
the next morning her face would be weary and 
pale, as though to her sleep had brought no 
balm, no refreshing peace. And then for the 
thousandth time would he curse his folly, and 
repent of the evil when it was too late; while 
the horrible suspicion tortured him that she had 
got scent of the secret of his life. One conso¬ 
lation only soothed his mind; soon would a 
babe be born to his loving wile, and all would 
he forgotten in the sweet maternal instinct. 
The wee defenceless being would have magic in 
its cry to scare away the hosts of fear and 
anxiety. 

Soon, too soon, the blow came. One morn¬ 
ing at breakfast Ella seemed in unusually low 
spirits. “Something keeps weighing on my 
spirits,” she said, apologetically, to her hus¬ 
band’s anxious inquiry. “ I know it is very 
foolish of me ; but I really cannot help it. But 
here are the letters; a regular pile, I do declare. 
Four for me: one from mamma; this from 
Katie—I know her hand well enough; this an 

invitation-card; and this- I am sure I do 

not know this writing; some new frienc, 
suppose. Do you, Harry ?” 

Know it? ay, full well. And his face 
blanched as he read the direction. If he bad 
dared, he would have snatched it away; but 
that would create suspicion, and it was too late. 
His feelings may be imagined as he recognised 
Nathalie’s hand; and his heart told him what 
that letter contained—ruin to him—death, per¬ 
chance, to his wife. Does the reader know the 
reluctance in the human mind to open a strange 
letter? People always leave it to the last, and 
then trifle with the seal, anything to delay the 
opening of it. Ella read in order the others— 
a maternal epistle, breathing love and anxiety 
—a chatty letter from Katie, touching on all 
the news at the Hall, the trifling details of 
which fell not on Grantley’s ear : he was too 
stunned with fear—then a polite note of invi¬ 
tation to a conversazione —and then the last was 
taken up and reluctantly opened. He noted 
with despairing eagerness every trifling move¬ 
ment ; saw the envelope opened, the letter taken 
out and unfolded, and his wife’s eyes rest on 
the opening words; and waited for the result. 

Something out of the common to work the 
| fearful change in Ella’s face—something strange 
to make her gasp, hoarsely, “ It’s come at 
last!” With a form quivering with emotion, 
horror-stricken eyes and ashen face, Ella read 
every word, and then the head drooped and fell 
lifeless on her bosom. She had swooned. 

“ Ella, Ella ! Oh, my God, it has killed her!” 
groaned the anguished man. “ Speak to me, 
my darling.” He rushed to the sideboard, and 
poured out some water; then gently sprinkled 
the death-white forehead, and chafed the deli¬ 
cate bands, till a little sign of returning anima¬ 
tion showed itself, till the colour came back 
slowly to the cheek, and the eyes were opened, 
still with that shuddering stare in their depths. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry! Tell mt that this 
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horrible letter is untrue. What can it mean ? 
Cruel, cruel, to frighten one so.” 

He took the letter from her hand, and read; 
not till he had first drank a great draught of 
water, and unloosed his necktie, for he felt as 
though he were choking, and the perspiration 
stood out in great drops on his forehead. He 
might have guessed its contents. They were 
in this wise : no address, no date; simply— 

Madam, —It is fitting that you should he aware of 
Harry Grantley’s real character. His wife you are 
not ; nor is he your husband. He has a wife living 
at this moment—his wife in the sight of heaven—a 
wife to whom he was legally married. And she writes 
to warn you in time of the sin you are committing in 
living with him. Bid him beware, for vengeance is 
sorely on his track. May you never know the misery 
which he has caused 

An Unfortunate Woman. 

How he ever got to the end of the fatal letter 
he never could make out. The tempest of 
conflicting emotions was almost driving him 
road. And—as though in a lightning flash—his 
memory took him back to the day when he had 
received that bit of pasteboard with Nathalie’s 
name on it. As he was determined then, so he 
must be now. I have told you that in a crisis— 
a moment of imminent danger, the “ cool cap¬ 
tain’s” nerve never failed him. He must be 
prompt and decisive now. He met the inquir¬ 
ing gaze o inis wife steadily. 

“ My life, I cannot make this out. What 
reason there can have been for this cruel hoax 
—for hoax it surely is—I cannot determine. 
Now tell me, Ella, have you so lost faith and 
love for me that you will believe an anony¬ 
mous letter before my word ? It may be some 
delusion; many poor women labour under such, 
and worse ones, too. Shadow of truth there is 
none in it.” Famous sophistry! But it seemed 
not so convincing to the wife of his bosom. “ It 
may be some woman whom I have known long 
ago. You know a soldier’s morality, Ella. If 
so, may God forgive me; I have repented of all 
those follies long ago.” Magnanimous man! 
It was as though the devil should quote scrip¬ 
ture. Still the same horror in Ella’s eye. She 
would not be comforted. 

“Harry Grantley, if you have deceived me—” 

“ If I have deceived you, Ella ? What can 
you mean ? Am I not your wedded husband ? 
Am I not a soldier and a gentleman ? I swear 
before God that there is not a shadow of truth 
in this statement. There, there, think no more 
of it. I won’t leave a stone unturned till I find 
out the writer. It’s foolish for you to trouble 
yourself, my wife.” 

“ Harry, it has nearly killed me,” she gasped. 
“The shock. I feel as if I can’t breathe, and 
my heart keeps leaping so.” 

“ I will fetch Doctor Filmer,” said Grantley. 

“ Perhaps you had better lie down, my darling, 
till the shock is over. You’ll get over it in a 
little time.” 

More dead than alive, Ella staggered to her 


room, and when she had reached it dropped her 
! head with a hopeless moan. “ That woman at 
| Turlminster, she wrote that letter, I am certain. 
\ Heaven help me if it should prove true.” 

Left to himself, Grantley fell into a painful 
reverie. Was the woman’s oath coming true, 
then ? And was this the first scene of the drama ? 
“ Curses on her,” he muttered. “ She swore 
that she would be revenged. If it were only 
myself, I should not care; but my poor Ella!” 
Then he rushed off to fetch the family doctor, a 
mild bald-headed little man, with a fussy air 
about him, as though he had more than he 
could do. 

“ My wife is taken very ill, doctor. Could 
you come at once ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear sir, certain-ly. Poor 
lady! she looked delicate. I told her to be 
careful, ve-ry careful.” And he rubbed his 
hands gently together. " But we’ll bring her 
round all right again in no time.” He told a 
different tale, though, after his interview with 
the suffering wife. “Very serious business, 
indeed,” said he, in his softest tones. “ She 
has evidently sustained a shock; and in her 
position, you know, Captain Grantley-” 

He turned fiercely round upon the little 
doctor. “ Do you mean that her life is iu 
danger—that she is seriously ill ?” 

“ Oh, not so much as that. I will stay with 
her to-day as long as I can. Rest assured I 
will do all I can for her. Pray, don’t excite 
yourself, my dear sir; don’t excite yourself.” 

It was easy enough, thought Grantley, to say 
that. But how would it be with him should 
bis dear wife die ? Would he not be her mur¬ 
derer as much as if he had poisoned her with 
his own hand ? And then the after-remorse. 
It was more than he could bear. He rushed 
out, like one demented, into the garden outside, 
and paced with hurried footsteps, whilst he kept 
his eyes fixed upou that lighted window where 
lay his treasure, battling for dear life with the 
fell adversary. He tried to pray—unwonted 
exercise! And the sickening thought forced 
itself upon him that the heavens were as brass 
to the cry of such wretches as he. “ Oh, God, 
spare her life! spare my dear one’s life, and 
take the child if it be Thy will.” Incoherent 
expressions escaped his lips. He felt that he 
should go mad if this suspense lasted. And 
meanwhile the night shadows fell, and the stars 
came out, and looked pityingly on the bare* 
headed man who walked in that garden. And, 
as if in mockery, the sound of pleasant voices 
came from the neighbouring houses; and from 
one room pealed forth a duet, “ La ci darera.” 
It was their favourite song, as if in hideous 
mockery; and to his distorted imagination the 
figure of Nathalie rose before him, and pointed 
with outstretched finger to the lighted window, 
and said, “ This is my revenge.” 

The suspense was killing him—maddening 
him. He could bear it no longer. “ I must 
see her, must learn her state.” And then he 
would cast his eyes up to the sick chamber, and 
watch the figures flitting to and fro in the room 
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where, for aught he knew, the watchers would 
issue forth to bid him come and see his wife ere 
she died. 

Have you ever waited in a sick chamber, 
reader f Or in a house where one near and 
dear lay battling with death ? Have you ever 
watched and prayed in the ghastly solemn still¬ 
ness, when frothing was heard but the dreary 
ticking of the clock, or the pattering of the ashes 
in the grate; when the very servant’s face wore 
an aspect of awed dread ? Have you ever 
waited for the verdict, listened eagerly to catch 
the footstep of the doctor a9 he opened the 
chamber-door, and came down to you noise¬ 
lessly, watch in hand, and awakened you from 
your stupor with the glad news that the crisis 
was over, or tearfully—with a tremble in his 
kind voice—bid you be resigned for the worst ? 
If so, then pity Grantley. Spite of his failings, 
he had a man’s feelings. A servant appeared 
at the door, and beckoned him silently. There 
was real pain in the man’s face, for Ella was 
mightily beloved by her dependants, while the 
Captain was feared. In feverish haste Grantley 
rushed into the house, and in the hall he saw 
Doctor Filmer. 

“ For God’s sake, Filmer, tell me at once. 

1 have suffered the tortures of hell for the last 
three hours. Is there any hope ?” 

“ I am happy to say that there is,” replied the 
little doctor, in a low voice. (An involuntary 
“ Thank God 1” burst from the suffering man’s 
lips). “ But”—and here his face grew sad— 
“ but the child is dead. I did all I could, and 
the mother will do very Well, as the crisis is 
past. On no account, Captain Grantley; are 
you mad ?” cried he, as Grantley prepared to 
rush upstairs. “Why the excitement would 
kill her outright. You must not see her to¬ 
night ; it would be madness, per-fect madness.” 

“ And the child is dead,” murmured Grantley. 
‘Ah, Nathalie! you are revenged sufficiently.. 
That cruel letter has done its worst.” 

After having given his last directions to the 
nurse. Doctor Filmer took his departure. It 
was a commonplace thing, you see, for him, and 
he looked at it merely in a professional light, as 
one more victory for him. 

But there was one woman who, when she 
read the list of “ Births, Marriages, and Deaths” 
in the Times shortly after, stopped short at the 
name of Grantley, and muttered, in a trium¬ 
phant tone, “That letter, then, did its work 
well. NoW, perhaps,* he will allow that my vow 
was no empty one. If it has made him weep 
tears of blood, all the better for me.” Not that 
she intended stopping here * we shall see anon 
that this was but the first link in the chain of 
the injured woman’s revenge. 

One heart more was gladdened by these 
tidings—Della Croce laughed one of his sneer¬ 
ing little laughs. “ Per Diavolo! my lady friend 
is no bad hand at revenge. You may repent! 
yet. Signor Grantley, the night when we played 
icarU. 
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Chap. XXI. 

A Parting Gleam. 

Moralists will tell you that after the first step 
has been taken in crime the further progress is 
nncommonly easy; and I need not myself dip 
very far into the writings of a very deep and 
learned Roman poet-moralist to find the oft- 
quoted, but alas ! not as often applied words: 
“ Facilis descensus Avemi .” That journey, 
which the plain-spoken slang of the nineteenth 
century pithily describes as “ going to the bad,” 
seems somehow to get easier and more accommo¬ 
dating the further we toil along its weary, dark¬ 
some road, the end of which is death and 
despair. It seems as if the white stones on the 
downward journey occur more frequently, and 
afford clearer direction in the ruinous march; 
just as in the descent of a steep declivity the 
landmarks gleam more frequently where the way 
is most trackless and dangerous. It is really 
astonishing with what ease one gets accustomed 
to sin and misery, and with what an easy and 
degag4 manner one wears the cloak of shame 
when it gets like an old coat—to fit well. 1 had 
a very dear friend once at the university: one 
of the most genial, loveable, open-hearted men 
it is possible to conceive; the name of Sparkler, 
of St. Bridget’s, aroused sunny memories of 
pleasant nights, and merry stories and sterling 
wit. One little failing this intimate of mine 
had; he would get into debt. I remember that 
lad’s expression of face when he was first 
dunned for a tradesman’s account: the flash of 
honest indignation that suffused the fair white 
brow, and the rage that sparkled in his eyes. 
But as bills kept flowing in with the regularity 
of the tide, his manner assumed the stolid, 
careless look of defiance that distinguishes the 
habitual debtor. (Fathers and mothers, pray 
God on your bended knees that tbe fine young 
fellow you are going to send up to the university 
may never wear this expression!) And as he 
rew deeper in debt, and floundered on more 
opelessly into the morass, he esteemed it rather 
a joke than otherwise to outwit the wary credi¬ 
tor ; and when last I saw him—just fresh from 
the “ whitewash” of the Court, a waif and stray 
in drear London, happy to earn a few pence m 
penny-a-liner to a common daily paper—he 
scrupled not to make jest of his passage through 
the Court, and mentioned it just as a matter of 
course $ and as I looked at his face, which was 
already assuming the hawk-like look of a bird 
of prey, I felt assured that so it would be with 
him till the day of his death. So with Grantley. 
Every day the cursed infatuation of the gaming¬ 
table grew stronger upon him, and every day 
the face of his luckless wife grew thinner and 
more grief-lined, till people began to notice it, 
and made pretty little ill-natured remarks about 
Grantley’s treatment of her, comparing him, for 
aught I know, to “ Bloudie Jacke ” of Shrews¬ 
bury, whose story is so pleasantly told by lom 
Ingoldsby. , 

It is true that for the first few weeks after the 
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death of the child, and the terrible peril of his 
wife, whom he loved after a fashion—more 
perhaps in the feeling of pride that he had 
stolen her from Dalton’s arms, than in heart’s 
affection • for I hold that a man can love bat 
once: all the subsequent attacks are mere base 
•hams and counterfeits, about as much like the 
real thing as are the whispered compliments and 
flirtation of an officer in the Line to a garrison 
beUe t who will be listening with the same atten¬ 
tion and the same sparkling eye to the some¬ 
what cumbrous badinage of a Heavy the next 
moment—Grantley’s first love was given to 
Nathalie, and Ella, I am afraid, came in for but 
the cold reversion. Fashionable people as the 
Grantleys were—fend it is not considered at all 
fashionable, we all know, to give wav to feelings 
of sorrow or regret—fashionable though they 
were, still every Sunday they would walk out to 
the little country cemetery, where, under a pretty 
marble cross wreathed with immortelles (a 
shaydoover , so the sculptor, Mr. Phydias of 
the New Road, called it, in the pride of his 
artist’s heart), slept the first-born wno looked at 
this weary world for a few short hours, and 
then, to adopt the usual formula, “ left it for a 
better, poor lambat least so said Mrs. 
Quickly, or Mrs. Gamp, the handmaid of 
Lucina. 

And as they stood before the little lowly grave, 
where even now the sweet spring flowers were 
blooming over the sleeper, and the balmy 
countnr breeze stirred the wild rose that curled 
lovingly round the headstone, a chance thought 
of amendment may have crossed Grantlev’s 
mind, and he may have looked into his wife’s 
eyes, and as he read there the faithful clinging 
look of devotion, may have vowed to desert the 
accursed board of green cloth. 

“Harry dear, you will stay more with me 
now that I am so lonely ? I have nothing to 
live for or to hope in this world, only you. 
Promise me this, my own husband; here, before 
our darling’s grave. Promise me that I shan’t 
have to go out to those dreadful wearisome 
parties without you; left to face those scandal- 
mongering old women, and those brainless 
young men, with their vapid talk and fascinat¬ 
ing smiles. Promise me that I shan’t have to 
keep any more those dreadful night-watches. 
It will kill me in time, I know, having to sit up 
all alone in that large empty house, listening 
and fancying that every footstep is yours, ana 
torturing myself with the idea that something 
has happened to you. Let us leave this dread¬ 
ful London, in which I never have had a 
moment’s happiness, and take a house in the 
country, where 1 can be near mamma, and see 
dear Katie sometimes.” (Conclusive evidence 
of the wedded life’s unhappiness this, when the 
wife longs to fly to the Home Penates so very 
soon). 

She was a foolish little woman, was Ella 
Grantley, don’t you see ? And many a fashion¬ 
able wile, whose only desire was to keep her 
husband as much frdrn home as possible, would 
have laughed as she heard Ella’s beseeching 


prayer. Whether it is that the artificial air 
which surrounds the homes of the rich and 
fashionable is unfavourable to the growth of 
home affection, I don’t know; it certainly is a 
rare exotic, and if once removed from the atmo¬ 
sphere of love and honesty, would soon pine 
and wither. Provided that the husband finds a 
box at the opera, where the loving wife can show 
once or twice a week, just by way of ceremony, 
and not through any regard for the music, 
which she scarcely condescends to listen to; as 
long as he provides plenty of pin-money, loads 
her with jewellery and fine clothes and loves of 
bonnets, in the purchasing of which she spends 
many a profitable and delightful afternoon 
propped up on a high chair at * ( Swan and 
Edgar’s,” listening to the highly-intellectual 
remarks of the gorgeous younp men who attend 
upon her, and seriously thinking—with a satis¬ 
fied sigh—that she has manageato get through 
the time so nicely before dinner, which would 
otherwise hang so heavily; all this provided, I 
say, it matters not to the really fashionable wife 
whether she sees little or much of her husband. 
They seem to live two really separate existences, 
happy fulfilment of the oath they took at the 
altar to become “ one flesh.” “ My husband, 
you know, dear, is so occupied in his place in 
the city; he is so much taken up with those 
business speculations of his, that we really see 
very little of one another. Then he will go to 
that horrid club; I really think he prefers a 
chop there to the best dinner my servants cau 
give him.” Quid mirum? my aggrieved 
madam. If he goes to the club, which you 
empty the vial of your wrath upon, the chances 
are that he will meet some men whose intellects 
are on a par with his own, not over bright or 
anything very stupendous, but “ wide-awake,” 
and up to the affairs of the day, who can wonder 
with him what the Reform question will come to 
at last, and whether it is better to hang John 
Bright, or give him a public monument; how 
the funds are; and what the odds are on 
“Jocko’ Hazeldean” for the Derby; or even 
might, perhaps, go so far as to canvas the 
merits of “ Felix Holt,” or the last article in the 
“ Saturday.” On the other hand, supposing that 
the much-maligned husband finished his day’s 
business, went the round of his patients, pleaded 
a criminal cause, bought up much scrip on 
’Change, so as to reach home before dinner, he 
would be rewarded by a glimpse of his wife, 
who would sit opposite him at dinner, and 
murmur, perhaps, between soup and fish, the 
astoundingly novel fact that “ it has been very 
hot to-day, a fact which the husband, who has 
toiled ana moiled for her through all the burn¬ 
ing heat, could have told her himself. She then 
either relapses into silence, or entertains him 
(worse luck!) with choice fragments of conver¬ 
sations held with lady visitors during the day— 
how Mrs. Montmorency Jones’s pet spaniel was 
seized with a violent attack of shivering, poor 
pet I and how Mrs. J. was in a great state in 
consequence. Whereupon the husband makes 
some very brutal remarks about there being 
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hundreds of God’s creatures dying for want of 
bread and fire and pure water at Poplar and the 
neighbourhood; and that if the ladies who 
devoted their time and energy in pampering 
ugly ill-tempered wheezing brutes, would only 
devote a little of both to the sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures, it would be better for them. 
Then the wife, who can’t agree with this— 
because, forsooth, Mrs. Montmorency Jones is 
niece to a bishop, and must know what is right 
and proper—takes refuge in solemn silence, and 
the weary meal over, takes flight for one of the 
numerous engagements that occupy her nights ; 
and the husband, as he catches the last gleam 
of her Cashmere shawl—which cost him some¬ 
thing like fifty guineas — mutters something 
about a " very bad bargain.” Yet what could 
he expect ? It was a purely commercial specu¬ 
lation of his to buy so much fashion and grace 
and tolerable beauty, and so much good family; 
to enable himself to say, " Second cousin to 
Lord Poltimore, you know, my wife is;” to 
purchase all this as a set off against his wealth 
gained by commerce. He has but himself to 
blame for it. 

I have finished my very tedious digression at 
last, my dear reader. I simply wanted to show 
you that poor Ella did really commit the very 
unfashionable crime of caring for her husband 
and his welfare. Let her name be written in 
the Golden Book: we shall find few like her. 
At any rate Grantley did promise, did fervently 
vow, that he would keep away as far as possible 
from his shady associates. He would try hard 
to conquer the itching his palm felt for the touch 
of a card — those " Devil’s picture-books.” 
Common expressions are generally vulgar, but 
I don’t think the common expression erred 
when it christened the painted bits of paste¬ 
board by that name. He would cut all his old 
associates, and not go near the Club—he would 
be dashed if he wouldn’t. He would try and 
realise the character of the fine old model hus¬ 
band. He would go into the country ; take to 
sub-soil drainage and cattle-shows; he would 
do anything, provided Ella would cease her 
grief, and wear the old fond cheery expression 
she wore during the happy courting period. 

" Cheer up, Ella darling ; look as happy as 
you used to, when we were up the Rhine. I vow 
to God I will change, and make you happy yet.” 

“ When we were up the Rhine.” And as he 
said the words, a ray of pleasure — sickly, 
though, as when we see the sun steal through 
the watery clouds — shot across Ella’s worn 
face. It seemed as if the exstatic dream-like 
happiness of that brief honeymoon was so great 
that it left even now, after much sorrow, a 
brief reflection, as though—to employ one more 
picture—the faint dim light from the declining 
sun should shoot across some dead brown 
moorland, and for a moment warm the tangle 
and fern and heath into golden life. That Rhine 
tour! Should she ever forget it ? The plea¬ 
sant voyage up the majestic river, mirroring in 
its bosom the mighty feudal strongholds that 
frowned above those grand masses of forest¬ 


land that rose tier upon tier from the waterside; 
those placid little villages that slept quietly on 
the river-bank; and then the lazy delicious 
rambles through cities whose renown has 
shaken the world; Cologne, of the hundred 
smells, and the strolls through the dimly-lit 
cathedral, where the simple worshippers still 
told their beads and murmured “ Ave Maria 
and the halts in the world-famed picture-galle¬ 
ries, where the names of the gay, dissolute 
Rubens, the stern Rembrandt, and the whole 
noble family of them, arose at the sight of their 
master-creations on the world. That happy, 
happy Rhine tour! where every scene was tinged 
with the bright love-light, and the husband of 
her choice was before her 1 Ah, let us be 
thankful that memory is not always a " fond 
deceiverthat the past is not all a charnel- 
house, where hopes and memories lie buried 
and forgotten. Let us be thankful that some¬ 
times the recollection of a kind deed or happy 
scene comes back to us, to cheer the uncertainty 
and misery of our life; and though the memory 
be chastened by experience, that it still wakens 
a chord in our heart, just such as the exiles on a 
foreign shore have awakened in them, when they 
hear the old familiar sailor’s song borne across 
to them from the English ship in the offing. 

And Grantley really tried hard to cleave to 
the promise made over the grave of his lost 
child, and made a home-staying man of himself, 
insomuch that the luckless youths, who used to 
lose so heavily in their trials of skill with him, 
drew a long breath, and had thoughts of making 
money now that the lucky man had settled 
down. And if we peep over Ella’s shoulder 
this morning at a letter she is writing home, 
we shall see that the gambler’s wife was happy 
in the newly-born hope. 

" Dear Katie, you need not really worry 
yourself to death about me. And tell mamma 
that since the darling’s death Harry is a changed 
man, and is quite devoted to me. Last night 
he took me to hear your favourite * Puritani, 
and there was a very fine new tenor who did 
‘ Arturo' beautifully. The other evening we 
went to Lady Gatherum’s, and had a nice time 
of it. You must really come up to town, 
dearest, and see us.” And much more which I 
need not weary you with—much that would 
amuse Katie in the seclusion of a country- 
home, with only one Curate to tease by way of 
amusement, but would only be "the same old 
thing over and over again ” to people of fashion 
like you or I. 

And I would venture to assert that there 
never was man more welcome anywhere than 
the man who brought that letter to the Hall. 
In comparison with him, the wild rider who 
" brought the good news from Ghent to Aix, 
would fade into utter insignificance. It pleased 
everybody; it was balm to the dear old mother® 
spirit, for it reassured her as to the well-being 
of that daughter whose absence from the Hall 
she had never ceased to mourn; it made the 
squire less bitter in his tone to Grantley; 
of course it pleased Katie, and " pari passu 1 the 
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Curate, more than any, because it removed what 
bad seemed an ugly obstacle to their marriage; 
for when the old squire heard of the life that 
Grantley was leading, and—though the true and 
leal wife told him nothing—still conjectured that 
it was a miserable thing for her, he had sent for 
the Curate, and taken him into his study—or 
what was called by courtesy a study on the 
41 lucus a non lucendo ” principle, from the 
absence of books, save only such imposing 
volumes as “ Burns's Justice of the Peace,” and 
“The Magistrate’s Guide,” which guided him 
along the tortuous and difficult path of the law, 
and told him the exact punishment to award to 
the trembling poacher or turnip-stealer before 
him. Into this sanctum then had the Curate 
been taken, culprit-like, and tho squire had 
remarked, with his most judicial air— 

“ Smyly, my boy, I want to talk to you about 
my daughter. She tells me that you have been 
making love to her, and wants to know if she 
may marry you. Well now, look here, man; I 
haven't the slightest objection to this. I think 
you a gentleman and a roan of honour. Or at 
least 1 had no objection till the last few days. 
You remember the man who married my 
daughter Ella ? Wouldn’t you have sworn, sir, 
that that man worshipped the very bit of ground 
she set her foot on ? And still 1 find that even 
now he is leading the devil’s own life (excuse 
that, 'twaa a mere slip), neglecting her, and 
worrying her to death by his love of play. This 
has frightened me, Smyly—it has, indeed; and 
I must think twice before I let Katie, my only 
remaining darling, go.” And here something 
very like a tear glistened on the honest old 
gentleman's eyelash, and the Curate felt any¬ 
thing but Christianlike when he thought of 
Grantley. “ How am I to know, my dear 
fellow, that Katie will be safe with you? 1 
declare to goodness I am quite distracted with 
all this business. Supposing you were to be¬ 
come poor, or some mishap overtook you, how 
do I know that you mightn’t change to your 
wife, and become sullen and morose, which 
would kill her quite as soon as downright 
cruelty ? Yet I don’t want to make a brute of 
myself after consenting, and I suppose neither 
of yon would mind in the least what I said, and 
—and—in fact I don’t know what on earth to 
do.” And here old Stewart bad fairly broken 
down, bringing a very brilliant and well-put 
tpeech to a “ roost lame and impotent conclu¬ 
sion,” and had laid himself open to an attack 
from his would-be son-in-law. 

“ I should be sorry, Mr. Stewart, to praise 
myself in any way; but I sbon’d be much more 
*ony to compare myself with Captain Grantley. 
It is not for me to promise and vow, and all 
that sort of thing; you must take my word for 
it that I will be a true husband to your 
daughter. As for even the passing thought of 
losing* her, that bas never crossed my mind; 
and what is more, it never shall till the grave 
makes it unavoidable. You have my word, sir ; 
1 can say no more.” 


“ And of course I’ll believe you with all roy 
heart,” broke out the impulsive squire. “ You 
are made of different stuff to Grantley, though, 
God knows, I thought I could trust that man. 
Still the very thought of my own priceless Ella 
enduring a moment’s grief, or suffering the 
slightest neglect,—why the very idea makes me 
wild : it does indeed, Smyly. Advise me what 
to do, that’s a dear fellow.” 

Certainly the awful sanctum was the scene of 
a change now, and the bust of Eldon looked 
down upon the justice of the peace asking for 
advice instead of giving it, and with the magis¬ 
terial tones very tremulous and husky indeed. 

“ It is difficult for me to give advice, much as 
I feel for you. I can only say that perhaps 
Grantley will reform if you write and reason 
with him.” 

The squire shook his head. “ Many’s the 
noble fellow I have seen so brought down and 
changed by the mania for play, that the most 
cringing beggar in the street might be sorry to 
change places with him. Many’s the noble 
estate mortgaged ; many the honourable name 
brought down to the dirt by the loo-table and 
the roulette-board. They say no gambler ever 
reforms, and Grantley’s name is already all 
over town as a most reckless player. And 
what’s worse, he is, on the whole, lucky, which 
encourages him, and makes it a disgrace and a 
blot to have my name linked with his. I am 
afraid—I am afraid it is too late.” 

The Curate had said all he could. It is diffi¬ 
cult tb arbitrate in these matters, even for the 
closest friend; and there the matter had 
dropped. But now this letter of Ella’s had 
infused new life into the people at Oaklands 
Hall. Katie cried with joy when she heard its 
encouraging news; and you may be sure that 
there was somebody who benefited by the in¬ 
formation quite as soon as any one. There was 
still one point, which in the record of the squire’s 
conversation with Smyly I had almost forgotten, 
and concerning which the Curate was to the 
full as ignorant as the reader. An open Times 
lay before the squire, and the paragraph in the 
“ Sporting Intelligence” which he showed the 
Curate, informed the public that it was generally 
rumoured that Captain Grantley, a gentleman 
well known in betting circles, stood to win a 
large sum of money, provided that Viscoant 
Curbiton’s horse, “Peep o' Day,” won the 
Derby. 

“ Not only content, you, see, with loo, tcarti, 
and rouge et noir, and other trifling amuse¬ 
ments, he bas become a regular turfite, and may 
lose his all by the chance of a race.” 

Of these matters the man he addressed was 
as ignorant as the child in its cradle; hut he 
felt it was something very hazardous and 
terrible, and consequently all the more to be 
dreaded. However, as “ Peep o’ Day” was 
confidently mentioned as first favourite, there 
was still a chance that Grantley’s luck might 
stand by him here. All the innocent ecclesiastic 
knew of a race was that it often depended on 
chance, and he recollected having read of a 
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The Voice of (he Sea . 


certain boat race in Virgil, in which the 
favourite did not win, bat stuck hopelessly on a 
rock. Therefore on these matters he held his 
peace. 


THE NEIGHBOUR’S HOME. 


BY MRS. ABDT. 


I tarried awhile in my neighbour’s home— 
Tis a fit abode for the great— 

And he showed me many a costly room. 
Cumbered in trappings of state. 

He has brilliant birds from foreign climes. 
And exotics rich and rare; 

He has pictures of old and modern times ; 

He has statues calm and fair. 

Yet little I covet my neighbour’s home. 
With its gay and gilded halls. 

Dearer to me is my quiet room, 

And the books that line the walls. 


My neighbour now has his gauds displayed— 
He has viewed them o’er and o’er; 

Nor would he, I deem, be much dismayed, 

If he never viewed them more I 
In the dazzling objects that we see 
Few permanent charms we find: 

The eye can never contented be 
If unaided by the mind. 

No marvel that on my neighbour’s sight 
His palace of pleasure palls— 

No marvel I feel unchanged delight 
In the books that line my walls. 


In these works what wondrous gifts abound— 
Pure, exquisite, warm, intense! 

There, the keenest shafts of wit are found, 
And the strongest sterling sense; 
Knowledge that teaches us how to live 
On principles true and high, 

And a holier boon has yet to give 
In teaching us how to die. 

Memory widely her sway extends. 

And a flood of light recalls, 

When I look on my tutors and my friends 
In the books that line the walls. 


How I love to see their ranks increase, 

And their goodly files expand. 

And to feel that Knowledge can never cease 
To rule in my native laud! 

Communing thus with the good and wise, 
Say, what could the world present 
In its store of splendid luxuries 
That could yield me such content ? 

Though in “ myrtle groves ” I may not roam. 
Nor linger in “ marble halls,” 

I have always space in my heart and home 
For the bookB that line my walls. 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 


Br E. B. ROBINSON. 

I hear thy far-off voice, 

Solemn, mysterious sea! 

And from thy hidden caverns dim 
Come whispered words to me. 

In thy eternal moan 
I read a talc of woe ; 

It tells of bright hopes once afloat, 

Now iathoms deep below. 

It speaks of conflicts fought. 

When darkness veiled the sky; 

It tells of brave hearts struggling long 
But bitterer deaths to die. 

It says the voung and fair. 

Who trod thy treacherous waves, 

Have left this glorious world of light 
For cold, dark, watery graves! 

It tells of genius rare, 

It tells of beauty bright. 

That like white wreaths of sea-foam sank 
Forever from our sight. 

It tells of manhood’s prime, 

Of feeble, hoary age, 

That perished—how, no record tells; 
Thinc’s an unwritten page. 

It tells of breaking hearts, 

Of weary watching eyes. 

Of happy homes left desolate, 

Of rudely sundered ties. 

Restless and troubled sea! 

I bear tliy low, sad tone; 

I see dim shadows pace thy strand • 
Who swell thy ceaseless moan! 

O deep, unfathomed sea! 

Our priceless dead are thine; 

Thy gems we seek not—but to us 
Those cherished forms resign! 

Greedy, insatiate sea! 

Thou hast our noblest—best; 

Then cease thy plaint; for one brief hour 
Let thy vexed waters rest. 


♦ 


WeaIth. —He is a ’great simpleton who imagine* 
that the chief power of wealth is to supply want*. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it creates more 
wants than it supplies. 
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FOUQUET. 


Modem times began in France with the death 
of Maxarin. Spain, Austria, and Italy no 
longer led the world in politics, literature, and 
refinement. The grande nation , delivered from 
lAgue and Fronde, took her position with Eng¬ 
land at the head of civilised Europe. This great 
change had been going on during eighty years 
of battle, murder, anarchy, and confusion. As 
always, the new grew up unnoticed, until it 
overtopped the old. The transformation was 
complete in 1661, when Louis XIV. appeared 
upon the scene, and gave his name to this 
brilliant period, with not much better claim to 
the distinction than had Vespucci to America. 

There had been a prodigious yield of brains 
in France. A host of clever men developed the 
new ideas in every direction. Philosophy and 
science, literature and language, manners, 
habits, dress, assumed the forms with which we 
are so familiar. Then commenced the grand 
s&cle, the era Frenchmen date from. They look 
npon those gallant ancestors almost as con¬ 
temporaries, and still admire their feats in war, 
and laugh over their strokes of wit. The books 
they wrote became classics, and were in all 
hands until within the last twenty or thirty 
years. Latterly, indeed, they have been less 
read, for thought is turning to fresh fields, and 
society seems to be entering on a new era. 

No man more fully recognised the great 
change that was going on, or did more to help 
it forward, than Nicholas Fouquet, Vicorate de 
Vaux, and Marquis de Bellelle; but better 
known as the Surintendant . In the pleasant 
social annals of France, Fouquet is the type of 
splendour, and of sudden, hopeless ruin. 
“There Was never a man so magnificent, there 
was never a man so unfortunate,” say the lively 
gentlemen and ladies in their Mimoires . His 
storv is told to point the old and dreary moral 
of the instability of human prosperity. It is, 
indeed, like a tale of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
The Dervish is made Grand Vizier. He marries 
the Sultan’s daughter. His palace owes its 
magical beauty to the Genies. The pillars are 
of jasper, the bases and capitals of massive gold. 
The Sultan frowns, waves his hand, ana the 
crowd, who kisBed the favourite’s slipper yester¬ 
day, hoot and jeer as they see him pass by to 
his dungeon, disgraced, stripped, ana beaten. 

Fouquet was of good family, the son of a 
Councillor of State in Louis XIII.’s time. 
Educated for the magistracy, he became a 
Mattre des Requites (say Master in Chancery) 
at twenty, and at thirty-five Procureur Giniral 
(or Attorney-General) of the Parliament of 
Fans, which was only a court of justice, al¬ 
though it frequently attempted to usurp legisla¬ 
tive, and even executive functions. During the 
rebellious troubles of the Fronde, the Procureur 
and his brother, the Abbd Fouquet, remained 
faithful to Mazarin and to the throne. The 


Abbl, in the ardour of his zeal, once offered the 
Queen his services to kill De Eetz and salt 
him, if she would give her consent. It was at 
the request of the Queen that the Cardinal made 
the trusty Procureur Surintendant des Finances, 
the first position in France after the throne and 
the prime-ministership. 

Pensions, and the promise of comfortable 
places, had collected about the Surintendant 
talent, fashion and beauty. Some of the ablest 
men in the kingdom were in his employ. Pellis- 
son, famous for ugliness and for wit, the Acanthe 
of the H6tel de Rambouillet, the beloved of 
Sappho Scudlry, was his chief clerk. Pelisson 
was then a Protestant; but Fouquet’s disgrace, 
and four years in the Bastille, led him to re¬ 
examine the grounds of his religious faith. He 
became, luckily, enlightened on the subject of 
his heresies at a time when the renunciation of 
Protestantism led to honours and wealth. 
Change of condition followed change of doc¬ 
trine. The King attached him to his person as 
secretary and historiographer, and gave him the 
management of the fund for the conversion of 
Huguenots. Gourville, whom Charles II., an 
excellent judge, called the wisest of Frenchmen, 
belonged to Fouquet, as a receiver-general of 
taxes. Moltere wrote two of his earlier plays for 
the Surintendant. La Fontaine was an especial 
favourite. He bound himself to pay for his 
quarterly allowance in quarterly madrigals, bal¬ 
lads, or sonnets. If he failed, a bailiff* was to 
be sent to levy on his stanzas. He paid pretty 
regularly, but in a depreciated currency. The 
verses have not the golden ring of the “Contes” 
and the “ Fables.” 


“ Lc Roi, 1’Etat, la Patric, 

Partagcnt toutc votre vie.” 

That is a sample of their value. Quack-medi¬ 
cine poets often do as well. He wrote “ Adonis” 
for Fouquet, and had worked three years at the 
“ Songs de Vaux,” when the ruin of his patron 
caused him to lay it aside. It is a dull piece. 
Four fairies, Palatiane , Hortesie, Apellanire, and 
Calliopie, make long speeches about their speci¬ 
alty in Art, as seen at Vaux. Their names 
sufficiently denote it. A fish comes as ambas¬ 
sador from Neptune to Vaux, the glory of the 
universe, where Oronte (Fouquet’s alias in the 
affected jargon of the period) 


“ fait batir un palais magnifiqne, 
Oil rfcgne Pordrc loniqne 
Avec beaneoup d’agrement.” 


Apollo comes, and promises to take charge of 
the live-stock and of the picture-gallery. The 
Muses, too, are busy. 


“ Pour lui Melpomene medite, 
Thalic cn cat j douse,”— 
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Fouquet’s physician, Pecquet, is well known 
to physiologists by bis treatise, “De Motu 
Chyli,” and by “Pecquet's Reservoir.” His 
patron was warmly interested in the new dis¬ 
coveries in circulation, which were then, and so 
long after, violently opposed by the Pttrgons 
and the Diafoirus of the old school. The Surin- 
tend ant’s judgment was equally good in Art. 
Le Brun, the painter, owed fame and fortune to 
him. He gave him twelve thousand livres a 
year, besides paying a fixed price for each of 
his works. 

With the exception of Renaudot’s Jour¬ 
nal, Loret’s Weekly Gazette, published in the 
shape of a versified letter to Mademoiselle de 
Longueville, was the only newspaper in France. 
Fouquet furnished the editor with money and 
with items. He allowed Scarron sixteen hun¬ 
dred livres a year, when Mazarin struck his 
name from the pension-list, as punishment for a 
“ Mazarinade the only squib of the kind the 
Cardinal had ever noticed. Poor Scarron was 
hopelessly paralyzed and bedridden. He had 
been a comely, robust fellow in his youth, given 
to dissipated courses. In a Carnival frolic, he 
appeared in the streets with two companions in 
the character of bipeds with feathers,—a scanty 
addition to Plato’s definition of man. This 
airy costume was too much for French modesty, 
roverbially shrinking and sensitive. The mob 
ooted and gave chase. The maskers fled from 
the town and hid themselves in a marsh to 
evade pursuit. The result of this venturesome 
travestissement was the death of both his friends, 
and an attack of inflammatory rheumatism 
which twisted Scarron for life into the shape of 
the letter Z. 

The Surintendant’s hdtel, at St. Mandd, was 
a marvel of art; his library the best in France. 
The number and value of his books were urged 
against him, on his trial, as evidence of bis 
eculations. His country-seat, at Vaux, cost 
im eighteen millions of livres. Three villages 
were bought and razed to enlarge the grounds. 
Le Vau built the chdteau. Le Brun painted 
the ceilings and panels. La Fontaine and 
Michel Gervaise furnished French and Latin 
mottoes for the allegorical designs. Le Notre 
laid out the gardens in the style which may still 
be seen at Versailles. Torelli, an Italian engi¬ 
neer, decorated them with artificial cascades and 
fountains, a wonder of science to Frenchmen in 
the seventeenth century. Puget had collected 
the statues which embellished them. There 
was a collection of wild animals, a rare spectacle 
before the days of zoological gardens — an 
aviary of foreign birds — tanks as large as 
ponds, in which, among other odd fish, swam a 
sturgeon and a salmon taken in the Seine. 
Everything was magnificent, and everything 
was new—so original and so perfect, that Louis 
XIV., after he had crushed the Surintendant, 
could find no plans so good, and no artists so 
skilful, as these pour embellir son rbgne, He was 
obliged to imitate the man he hated. Even 
Fouquet’s men of letters were soon enrolled in 
the service of the King. 


In March, 1661, Mazarin died, full of honour. 
His favourite saying, “ II ticmpo b un galantu - 
0010 ,” was fulfilled for him. In spite of many 
desperate disappointments and defeats, Messer 
Tiempo had made him rich, powerful, and tri¬ 
umphant. The young King, who had already 
announced his theory of government in the 
well-known speech, “ L’Etat, c’est moi,” waited 
patiently, ana with respect, (filial, some have 
said) for the old man to depart. He pat on 
mourning, a compliment never paid but once 
before by a French sovereign to the memory of 
a subject—by Henry IV. to Gabrielle d’Estr&s. 
When the Council came together, the King told 
them that hitherto he had permitted the late 
Cardinal to direct the affairs of State, but that 
in future he should take the duty upon himself 
—the gentlemen present would aid him with 
their advice, if he should see fit to ask for it. 
It was a “ neat little speech,” and very much to 
the point: Louis XIV. had the talent of mak¬ 
ing neat little speeches. But the Surintendant, 
who presided in the Council, did not believe 
him. A prince, he thought, two-and-twenty 
years of age, fond of show and of pleasure, of 
moderate capacity, and with no education, might 
undertake for a while the cares of government, 
but, when the novelty wore off, would tire of 
the labour. And then, whose pretensions to 
shoulder the burden were so well founded as 
, Fouquet’s ? He was almost a king, and had 
i the political patronage of a president. The 
| revenue of the nation passed through his hands. 
Fermiers and trait ants, those who farmed the 
• taxes and those who gathered them for a con¬ 
sideration, obeyed his nod and laid their offer- 
i ings at his feet. A judicious mixture of pre- 
; tents and promises had given him the control 
of judges enough in the different parliaments to 
fortify his views of the public business by legal 
decisions. In his own parliament he was su- 
| preme. Clever agents, stationed in important 
laces both at home and abroad, watched over 
is interests, and kept him informed of all that 
transpired, by faithful couriers. But he mis¬ 
understood his position, and was mistaken in 
His King. Louis XIV. had, indeed, little 
talent and less education. He could never learn 
Latin, at that time as much a part of a gentle¬ 
man’s training as French is now with us; but 
he had what, 'for want of a more distinctive 
word, we may call character — that well pro¬ 
portioned mixture of sense, energy, and self- 
reliance which obtains for its possessor more 
success in life, and more respect from those 
about him, than brilliant mental endowments. 
It was the moral side of his nature which was 
deficient. He was selfish, envious, and cruel; 
and he had not that noble hatred of the crooked, 
the mean, and the dishonourable which becomes 
| a gentleman. Mazarin once said: “ There is 
stuff enough in him to make four kings and 
one worthy man.” Divide this favourable 
opinion by four, and the result will be an ap¬ 
proximation to the value of Louis XIV. as a 
monarch and a man. 'There was a king in him 
—a determination to be master, and to bear no 
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rival near the throne, no matter of how secon¬ 
dary or trifling a nature the rivalry might be. 

Fouquet bad been deep in Mazarin’s confi¬ 
dence, his agent and partner in those sharp 
financial operations which had brought so much 
profit to the Cardinal and so little to the Crown. 
One of their jobs was to buy up, at an enormous 
discount, old and discredited claims against the 
Treasury, dating from the Fronde, which, when 
held by the right parties, were paid in full—a 
specie® of fraud known by various euphemisms 
in the purest of republics. All the checks 
and balances of the most enlightened sys¬ 
tems of administration, do not prevent 
skilful officials from perverting vast sums 
of money to their own uses. In France, 
demoralized by years of civil war, the official 
facilities for plundering were concentrated in 
the hands of one clever man. We can easily 
understand that his wealth was enormous, and 
his power correspondingly great. 

When the late Cardinal, surfeited with spoils, 
was drawing near his end, scruples of conscience, 
never felt Wore, led him to advise the King to 
keep a strict watch upon the Surintendant. He 
recommended for that purpose his steward, Col¬ 
bert, of whose integrity and knowledge of busi¬ 
ness he had the highest opinion. Colbert was 
made Uuder-Secretarv of State, and Fouquet’s 
dismissal from office determined upon from that 
time. 

The Surintendant had no previsions of 
danger. With his usual boldness, he laid the 
financial " situation” of the kingdom before his 
new master, confessed frankly what it was im¬ 
possible to conceal, laid the blame of all irregu¬ 
larities upon Mazarin, or upon the exigencies 
of the times, and ended by imploring an am¬ 
nesty for the past, and promising thrift and 
economy for the future. The King appeared 
satisfied, and granted a full pardon. Fouquet, 
more confident than ever, dashed on in the old 
way, while Colbert and his clerks were quietly 
digging the pit into which he was soon to fall. 
Colbert was reinforced by Siguier, the Chan¬ 
cellor, and by Le Tellier, a Secretary of State, 
who had an energetic son, Louvois, in the War 
Department. All three hated the Surintendant, 
and each hoped to succeed him. Fouquet’s 
ostentation and haughtiness had made him 
enemies among the old nobility. Many of them 
were eager to see the proud and prosperous 
man humiliated—merely to gratify that wretched 
feeling of envy and spite so inherent in poor 
hnman nature, and one of the strongest proofs 
of that corruption “ which standeth in the fol¬ 
lowing of Adam.” 

Louis XIV. had reasons of his own for his 
determination to destroy the Surintendant. 
First of all, he was afraid of him. The Fronde 
was fresh in the royal memory. Fouquet had 
enormous wealth, an army of friends and 
retainers; he could command Brittany from his 
castle of Belleile, which he had fortified and 
garrisoned. Why might he not, if his ambition 
were thwarted, revive rebellion, and bring back 
wisery upon France ? The personal reminis¬ 


cences of the King's whole life must have made 
him feel keenly the force of this apprehension. 
He was ten years old, when, to escape De 
Retz and Beaufort, the Queen-Mother fled with 
him to St. Germain, and slept there upon straw, 
in want of the necessaries of life. After their 
return to Paris, the mob broke into the Louvre, 
and penetrated to the royal bedchamber. He 
could not well forget the night when his mother 
placed him upon his knees to pray for the 
success of the attempt to arrest Condi, who 
thought himself the roaster. He was twelve 
when Mazarin marched into France with 6even 
thousand men wearing green scarfs, the Cardi¬ 
nal’s colours, and in the Cardinal’s pay. After 
the young King had joined them, the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris offered fifty thousand crowns for 
the Cardinal’s head. He was thirteen when 
Condi, in command of Spanish troops, surprised 
the royalists at Bllneau, and would have cap¬ 
tured King and Court had it not been for the 
skill of Turenne. A few years before, Turenne 
had served against France, under the Spanish 
flag. The boy-King had witnessed the battle 
of St. Antoine—had seen the gates of Paris 
closed against him, and the cannon of the 'Bas¬ 
tille firing upon his army, by order of his 
cousin. Mademoiselle , the grand-daughter of 
Henry IV. He had known a Parliament at 
Paris, and an Anti-Parliament at Pontoise. In 
1651, Condi, De Retz, and La Rochefoucauld, 
fought in the Palais Royal, almost in the royal 
presence. In 1652 be bad been compelled to 
exile Mazarin again; and it was not until 1658 
that Turenne finally defeated Condi and Don 
John of Austria, and opened the way to the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, and the marriage with 
the Infanta. Oliver Cromwell aided the King 
with six thousand of his soldiers in this battle, 
and seized upon Dunkirk to repay himsolf— 
only three years before. No wonder Louis was 
anxious to place the throne beyond the reach of 
danger and insult, and to crush the only man 
who seemed to have the power to rekindle a 
civil war. 

A stronger and a meaner motive he kept to 
himself. He was small-minded enough to 
think that a subject overshadowed him, nec 
pluribus imp at He hated Fouquet because he 

was so much admired,—because he was called 
the Magnificent—because his chdteaux aud gar¬ 
dens were incomparably finer than St. Germain 
or Fontainebleau—because he was surrounded 
by the first wits and artists—no trifling matter 
in that bright morning of French literature, 
when every gentleman of station in Paris 
aspired to be a bel-esprit , or, if that was im¬ 
possible, to keep one in his employ. “ Le Roi 
s'abaissa jusqu'h se croire humilid par un sujet 
His “gloire” as be called it, was his passion— 
not only in war and in government, where it 
meant something, but in buildings and furni¬ 
ture, dress and dinners, madrigals and bon-mots . 
The monopoly of gloire he must and would 
have—nobly, if possible, but at any rate, and in 
I every kind, gloire, 

I And the unlucky Surintendant had sinned 
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against the royal feelings in a still more un¬ 
pardonable way. The King was in love with 
La Valli&re. He had surrounded his attach¬ 
ment with the mystery the young and sentimen¬ 
tal delight in. Fouquet, quite unconscious of 
the royal fancy, had cast eyes of favour upon 
the same lady. Proceeding according to the 
custom of men of middle age and abundant 
means, he had wasted no time in petits soins 
and sighs, but, Jupiter-like, had offered to 
shower two hundred thousand livres upon the 
fair one. This proposition was reported to the 
King, and was the cause of the achamement , 
the relentless fury, he showed in persecuting 
Fouquet. He would have dealt with him as 
Queen Christina had dealt with Monaldeschi, if 
he had dared. The hatred survived long after 
he had dismissed the fair cause of it from his 
affections and from his palace. 

Such was the Surintendant’s position when 
he issued his invitation to the King, Court, and 
beUair for the seventeenth of August, 1661— 
the fete de Vaux, which fills a paragraph in every 
history of France. In June he had entertained 
the Queen of England in a style which made 
Mazarin’s pageants for the Infanta Queen seem 
tasteless and old-fashioned. The present festi¬ 
val cast the preceding one into the shade. It 
began in the early afternoon, like a dejeuner of 
our day. The King was there, the Queen- 
Mother, Monsieur—brother to the King, and 
Madame, daughter of Charles I. of England, 
attended by princes, dukes, marquises, and 
counts, with their quick-witted, sharp-tongued, 
and independent spouses. The highest and 
noblest of France came to stare at Fouquet’s 
magnificence, to wonder at the strange birds and 
beasts, and to admire the fountains and cascades. 
After a walk about the grounds, the august 
company were served with supper in the 
chdleau. V&tel was the mattre d'hdtel. The 
King could not conceal his astonishment at the 
taste and luxury of the Surintendant, nor his 
annoyance when be recognised the portrait of 
La Valltere in a mythological panel. Over doors 
and windows were carved and painted Fouquet’s 
arms—a squirrel, with the motto, “ Qud non 
aseendam f” The King asked a chamberlain 
for the translation. When the device was 
interpreted, the measure of his wrath was full. 
He was on the point of ordering Fouquet’s 
instant arrest; but the Queen-Mother per¬ 
suaded him to wait until every precaution had 
been taken. 

After supper, the guests were conducted to 
the play. The theatre was at the end of an 
alley of pines, almost al fresco . The stage 
represented a garden decorated with fountains, 
and with statues of Terminus. Scenery by Le 
Brun; machinery and transmutations by 
Torelli; stage-manager, Moliere; the comedy, 
“ Lea F&cheux,” (“ The Bores,”) composed, 
written, and rehearsed expressly for this occa¬ 
sion in the short space of fifteen days. This 
piece was put upon the stage in a new way. 
The ballet, introduced by Mazarin a few years 
before, was the fashion, and indispensable. As 


Moli&re had only a few good dancers, he placed 
the scenes of the ballet between the acts of the 
comedy, in order to give his artists time to 
change their dresses and to take three or four 
different parts. To avoid awkwardness in these 
transitions, the plot of the comedy was carried 
over into the pantomime. This arrangement 
proved so successful, that Moli&re made use of 
it in many of his later plays. 

The curtain rises upon a man in citizen’s 
dress (Moliere). He expresses amazement and 
dismay at seeing so large and so distinguished 
an audience, and implores his Majesty to 
pardon him for being there without acton 
enough and without time enough to prepare a 
suitable entertainment. While he is yet speak¬ 
ing, twenty jets of water spring into the air—a 
huge rock in the foreground changes into a 
shell—the shell opens—forth steps a Naiad 
(pretty Mademoiselle B^jart, a well-known 
actress—too well-known for Moli&re’s domestic 
comfort) and deolaims verses written'by Pellis- 
son for the occasion. Here is a part of this pro¬ 
logue in commonplace prose; Pellison’s verses 
are of a kind which loses little by translation. 
The flattery is heavy, but Louis XIV. was not 
dainty; he liked it strong, and probably 
swallowed more of it with pleasure and comfort 
during fifty years than any other man. 

M Mortals,” said la Bfjart, “ I come from my 
grotto to look upon the greatest king in the 
world. Shall the land or the water furnish a 
new spectacle for his amusement? He has 
only to speak—to wish; nothing is impossible 
to him. Is he not himself a miracle ? And has 
he not the right to demand miracles of Nature ? 
He is young, victorious, wise, valiant, and 
dignified —as benevolent and just as he is 
owerful. He governs his desires as well as 
is subjects; he unites labour and pleasure; 
always busy, never at fault, seeing all, hearing 
all. To such a prince heaven can refuse no¬ 
thing. If Louis commands, these Termini shall 
walk from their places, these trees shall speak 
better than the oaks of Dodona. Come forth, 
then, all of you! Louis commands it. Come 
forth to amuse him, and transform yourselves 
upon this novel stage 1” Trees and Termini 
fly open. Dryads, Fauns, and Satyrs skip out 
Then the Naiad invokes Care, the goddess 
whose hand rests heavily upon monarchs, and 
implores her to grant the great King an honFs 
respite from the business of State and from his 
anxiety for his people. “ Let him give hie 
great heart up to pleasure. To-morrow, with 
strength renewed, he will take up his burden, 
sacrifice his own rest to give repose to man¬ 
kind, and maintain peace throughout the uni¬ 
verse. But to-night let all fdchtux stand back, 
except those who can make themselves agree¬ 
able to him.” The Naiad vanishes. The Fauns 
dance to the violins and hautboys, until the 
play begins. 

After the comedy, the spectators walked 
slowly to the ckdtsau. A feu d* artifice, ending 
in a bouquet of a thousand rockets from th® 
dome, lighted them on their Way back. Another 
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repost followed, which lasted until the drums lost half his fortune; the Bishop of Amnohes 
of the royal mousquetaires, the King’s escort, had to pay twelve thousand francs; Gourville 
were heard in the court-yard. This was the fled to England; Ponoponne was ordered to 
signal for breaking up. reside at Verdun. Fouquet’s papers were 

The Surintendant seemed to be on the highest examined in the presence of the King. Letters 
pinnacle of prosperity, beyond the reach of were there from persons in every class of life— 
Fate. There was at Home a Sire de Maucroix, a very large number from women, for the 
sent thither by Fouquet on his private business, prisoner had charms which the fair sex have 
To him his friend La Fontaine wrote a full always found it difficult to resist. Madame 
description! of the day, and of the effect Vaux Sc&rron had written to thank him for his bounty 
had produced upon the fashionable world, to the poor cripple whose name and roof pro* 

“ You would think that Fame [la Renomm&e ] teoted her. The King had probably never before 
was made only for him, he gives her so mnch heard of this lady, who was to be the wife and 
to do at once. ruler of his old age. The portfolio contained 

specimens of the gayest and brightest of letter- 
" Plain d’eclat, plein de gloire, adore des mortela, writers. In the course of his career the gallant 
II reqoit dea honneurs qn’on ne doit qn’aux autela.” Surintendant had attempted to add the charm¬ 
ing widow S4vign£ to his conquests. She 
A few days later, the Surintendant arrived at refused the temptation, but always remained 
Angers, on hia way to Nantes. Arnauld writes, grateful for the compliment. Le Tellier tpld 
that the Bishop of Angera and himself waited her cousin, Bussy-Rabutin, that the King liked 
upon the great man to pay their respects, her letters,—“very different,” he said, “from 
“From the height upon which he stood, all the douceurs fades 9 '— the insipid sweet things— 
others seemed so far removed from him that he " of the other feminine scribes.” Nevertheless, 
could not recognise them, He scarcely looked 8 he thought it prudent to reside for a time upon 
at us, and Madame, his wife, seemed neither her estate in Brittany. A copy of a letter by 
leas frigid nor more civil.” On the fifth of St. Evremond was found, written three years 
September, nineteen days after the fete, the before from the Spanish frontier. It was a 
thunderbolt fell upon him. sarcastic pleasantry at the expense of Mazarin * 

A Procvreur-Gtntiral could be tried only by and the Paix des Pyrentes, St. Evremond was 
the Parliament to which be belonged. To make a soldier, a wit, and the leader of fashion; 
Fouqnet’s destruction more certain, Colbert had Colbert hated him, and magnified a jeu d'esprit 
induced him, by various misrepresentations, to into a State crime. He was exiled, and spent 
sell out. He received fourteen hundred thon- the rest of his long life in England. Of the 
sand lines for the place, and presented the baser sort, hundreds were turned out of their 
enormous sum to the Treasury. This act of places, and thrown penniless upon the world, 
munificence, or of restitution, aid not save him. It was a coup d’flat, a revolution, and most 
If he bad been backed by fifty thousand men, people were against Fouquet. It is such a 
the King could hardly have taken greater pre- consolation for the little to see the mighty fall! 
cautions. His Majesty’s manner was more The instinct which impels friends and serv- 
gracions than ever. To prevent a rising in the ants to fly from sinking fortunes [is a well-esta- 
West, Louis journeyed to Nantes, which is blished fact in human natural history; but 
near Belleile. Fouquet accompanied the pro- Fouquet’s hold upon his followers was extra- 
grass with almost equal state. He had his ordinary: it resisted the shock of ruin. They 
court, his guards, his own barge upon the Loire risked Court favour, purse, and person, to 
—and travelled brilliantly onward to ruin. The help him* Gourville, before he thought of his 
palace in Nantes was the scene of the arrest, own safety, carried a hundred thousand livres 
Fouquet, suspecting nothing, waited upon the to Madame Fouquet, to be used in defending 
King. Louie kept him engaged in conversa- the Surintendant, or in bribing a lodge or a 
tion, until he saw D’Artagnau, a name famous jailer. The rest of his property he divided, in- 
in story-books, and the mousquetaires in the trusting one half to a devout rriend, the other 
courtyard. Then he gave the signal. The to a sinful beauty—Ninon de l’Enclos, and fled 
Surintendant was seized and taken to Angers, the country. The “professor” absorbed all 
thence to Amboise, Vincennes, and finally to that was left in his hands; Ninon returned 
the Bastille. He was confined in a room lighted her trust intact. This little incident was made 
only from above, and allowed no communication much use of at a later day by the Philosophes, 
with family or friends. The mask was now and Voltaire worked it up into “Le Deposi- 
thrown off, and the blow followed up with a saire.” From the Bastille, Pellisson addressed 
malignant energy which showed the determina- to the King three papers in defence of his chief: 
tion to destroy. The King was very violent, “ masterpieces of prose, worthy of Cicero,” Vol- 
and said openly that he had matter in his pos- taire says—“ ce que frequence aprodmt de plus 
session which wonld hang the Surintendant. beau." And Sainte-Beuve thinks that Louis 
His secretaries and agents were arrested. His mast have yielded to them, if he had heard 
friends, not knowing how much they might be them spoken, instead of reading them in his 
implicated, either fled the kingdom, or kept ont closet. The faithful La Fontaine fearlessly sang 
sf the way in tbs provinces* Pellisson and Dr. the sorrows of bis patron, and accustomed 
Pecquet wars sent to the Bastille; Gulnlgaud “ chacun & plaindre ses malhewrs He begged 
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to ibe King for mercy in an ode full of feeling, J 
if not of poetry. “ Has not Oronte been ! 
sufficiently punished by tbe withdrawal of thy i 
favour ? Attack Rome, Vienna, but be merci¬ 
ful to us. La Cl&nence estjille des Dieux” A 
copy of this ode found its way to tbe prisoner. 
He protested against these hues:— 

“ Mais si tu crois (ju’il eat coupable 
11 ne veut point etre innocent.’ 1 

Two years of prison had not broken him down 
to this point of self-abasement. Could any 
Sultan, or even the “Oriental Despot’' of a 
radical penny-a-liner, be implored in more abject 
terms? Madame de Sevign£, Madame de 
Scud&ry, Le F&vre, talked, wrote, and spared 
no expense for their dear friend. Br£beuf, the 
poet, who had neither influence nor money, 
took to his bed ant! died of grief. Hesnault, 
author of the “ Avorton,” a sonnet much ad¬ 
mired in those days, and translated with appro¬ 
val into English verse, as, 

“ Frail spawn of nought and of existence mixed, 11 

eased bis feelings by insulting Colbert in 
another sonnet, beginning thus :— 

“ Minitre avare et ttche, csclavc malhcurcux.” 

The poet escaped unpunished. His affront gave 
Colbert the chance for a mot —an opportunity 
which Frenchmen seldom throw away. When 
the injurious verses were reported to the Minis¬ 
ter, he asked,—“Is there anything in them 
offensive to the King l” “ No.” “ Then there 
can be nothing in them offensive to me.” Loret, 
of the Gazette, was not so lucky. A gentle appeal 
in his journal for less severity was punished by 
striking the editor from the pension-list—a fine 
of fifteen hundred livres a-year. Fouquet heard 
of it, and found means to send, by the hands of 
Madame Scud^ry, a year’s allowance to the 
faithful newsman. 

Tbe Government was not ready to proceed to 
trial until 1664. For three years the sharpest 
lawyers in France had been working on tbe Act 
of Accusation. It was very large even for its 
age. The accompanying “Pieces” were un¬ 
usually voluminous. The accused had not been 
idle. His “ Defenses ” may be seen in fourteen 
closely-printed Elzevir l8mos. 

The unabated rigour of Fouquet’s prison had 
convinced his friends that it was useless to 
hope for clemency, and that it might be difficult 
to save his life. The King was as malignant as 
at first; Colbert and Le Tellier as venomous, 
as if it had been a question of Fouquet’s head 
or their own. They talked about justice, af¬ 
fected moderation, and deceived nobody. Mar¬ 
shal Turenne, speaking of their respective feel¬ 
ings in the matter, said a thing which was con¬ 
sidered good by the bel-esprits —“ I think that 
Colbert is the more anxious to have him 
hanged, and Le Tellier the more afraid he will 
not be 1” 


But meantime the Parisians had changed 
their minds about the Surintendant. Now they 
were all for him. His friends had done much 
to bring this about; time, and the usual reaction 
of feeling, had done more. His haughtiness and 
his pomp were gone and forgotten: there re¬ 
mained only an unfortunate gentleman, crushed, 
imprisoned, threatened with death, attacked by 
his enemies with a bitterness which showed they 
were seeking to destroy the man rather than 
to punish the criminal—yet bearing up against 
his unexampled afflictions with unshaken cou¬ 
rage. The great Public has stroug levelling 
propensities, both upward and downward. If 
it delights to see the prosperous humbled, it is 
always ready to pity the unfortunate; and even 
in 1664 the popular feeling in Paris was power¬ 
ful enough to check the ministers of an absolute 
king, and to save Fouquet’s life. His perse¬ 
cutors were so eager to run down their prey that 
they overran it. “ In their anxiety to hang 
him,” someone said, “they have made their 
rope so thick that they cannot tighten it about 
his neck!” 

In November, 1664, Fouquet was brought 
before a commission of twenty-two judges, se¬ 
lected from the different parliaments of the 
kingdom. After protesting against the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court, he took his seat upon the toi¬ 
lette, although a chair had been prepared for 
him beside it. The interrogatories commenced. 
There were two principal charges against him. 
First, diversion of the public funds to his own 
use—embezzlement or defalcation we should 
call it. Proof: his great expenditure—too large 
for any private fortune. Answer: that his ex¬ 
penses were within the income he derived from 
his salaries, pensions, and tbe property of him¬ 
self and wife. He was questioned closely upon 
his administration of the finances. He was in¬ 
variably self-possessed and ready with an an¬ 
swer, and he eluded satisfactorily every attempt 
of the judges to entrap him, although, as one of 
his best friends confessed, “ some places were 
very slippery.” The second charge—treason 
against the state—was based upon a paper ad¬ 
dressed to his wife, and found in his desk. 
Fifteen years before, after a quarrel with Maxa- 
rin, he had drawn up a plan of the measures to 
be taken by his family and adherents in case of 
an attack upon his life or liberty. It was a 
mere rough draught, incomplete, which had re¬ 
mained unburned because forgotten. The for¬ 
tifications of Belleile, and the number of his 
retainers, were brought up as evidence of bis in¬ 
tention to carry out the “projet” as it was 
called, if it became necessary. Fouquet’s ex¬ 
planations, and the date of the paper, were sa¬ 
tisfactory to the majority of the commission. 
At last even the Chancellor admitted that the 
proof was insufficient to sustain this part of the 
accusation. Fouquet’s answer to Siguier, 
during the examination on the “projet” **s 
much admired, and repeated out-of-doors. Se- 
guier asserted more than once, “ This is clearly 
treason.” “ No,” retorted Fouquet, “it is not 
treason; but I will tell you what i* treason-' 
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to bold high office, to be in the confidence of the 
King, then suddenly to desert to the enemies of 
that King, to carry over relatives, with the regi¬ 
ments and the fortresses under their command, 
and to betray the secrets of state : that is trea¬ 
son !” And that was exactly what Chancellor 
Siguier had done in the Fronde. 

In French criminal jurisprudence, the theory 
seems to be that the accused is guilty until he 
has proved his innocence, and those conversant 
vitb French trials need not be told that the 
judges assist the public prosecutor. In this 
ease they sought, by cross-examinations, to 
confuse Fouquet, and to entrap him into dan¬ 
gerous admissions. Siguier sternly repressed 
any leanings in his favour; he even reproved 
some of the judges for returning the salutation 
of the prisoner as he entered the court-room. 

The trial lasted five weeks: all Paris looked 
on absorbed, as at a drama of the most exciting 
interest. Fouquet never appeared so admirable 
as then, at bay, firmly facing king, ministers, 
judges, eager for his blood, excited by the ar¬ 
dour of pursuit, and embittered by the roar of 
applause with which his masterly defence was 
received out-of-doors. Even those who knew 
the Sorintendent best were astonished at his 
courage and his presence of mind. He seemed 
greater in his aaversity than in his magnifi¬ 
cence. Some of the judges began to waver. 
Remud J., said, “ I must confess that this man 
ii incomparable. He never spoke so well 
when he was Procureur; he never showed so 
much self-possession/’ Another (one Nes- 
mond) died during the trial, and regretted 
openly on his death-bed that he had lent hira- 
•elf to this persecution. The King ordered 
that this dying speech and confession should 
not be repeated, but it circulated only the more 
widely. 

“No public man,” Voltaire says, “ ever had 
•omany personal friends;” and no friends were 
TO more faithful and energetic. They re¬ 
peated his happy answers in all quarters, 
praised his behaviour, pitied his sufferings, 
and reviled and ridiculed his enemies. They 
n&niged to meet him, as he walked to and from 
the arsenal, where the commission sat, and 
cheered him with kind looks. Madame de Sl- 
*gn£ tells us how she and other ladies of the 
aame faith took post at a window to see w notre 
P**vre ami ” go by. “ M. d’Artagnau walked 
hy his side, followed by a guard of fifty mousque- 
trira. He seemed sad. D’Artagnau touched 
him to let him know that we were there. He 
aaluted us with tnat quiet smile we all knew so 
veil/ 1 She says that her heart beat and her 
hnees trembled. The lively lady was still grate¬ 
ful for that compliment. 

The animosity which the King did not conceal 
Bade an acquittal almost hopeless, but great 
efforts were made to save the life of tho Surin- 
tendant. Money waa used skilfully and abun¬ 
dantly. Several judges yielded to the force of 
this argument; others were known to incline to 
roercy. Fouquet himself thought the result 
doubtful. He begged bis friends to let bint 


know the verdict by signal, that he might have 
half-an-hour to prepare himself to receive his 
sentence with firmness. 

The commission deliberated for one week— 
an anxious period for Fouquet’s friends, who 
trembled lest they had not secured judges 
enough to resist the pressure from above. At 
Isst the court was reopened. D’Ormeson, a 
man of excellent family and social position, who 
had favoured the accused throughout the trial, 
delivered his opinion at length. He concluded 
for banishment. The next judge voted for de¬ 
capitation, but with a recommendation to mercy. 
Next, one Pussort, a malignant tool of the 
Chancellor, inveighed against Fouquet for four 
hours, so violently, that he injured his case. 
His voice was for the gallows, but, in con¬ 
sideration of tho criminal’s rank, he would 
consent to ommute the cord for the 
axe. After him, four voted for death; then 
five for banishment. Six to six. Anxiety had 
now reached a distressing point. The Chan¬ 
cellor stormed and threatened; but in vain. 
On the twenty-fifth of December the result was 
known. Nine for death, thirteen for banish¬ 
ment. Saved! “Iam so glad,” Sdvignd wrote 
to Simon Arnauld, " that I am beside myself.” 
She exulted too soon. The King was not to 
be balked of his vengeance. He refused to 
abide by the verdict of the Commission he him¬ 
self had packed, and arbitrarily changed the de¬ 
cree of banishmeut to imprisonment for life in 
the Castle of Pignerol—to solitary confinement 
—wife, family, friends, not to be permitted to 
see the prisoner, or to write to him; even his 
valet was taken away. 

Thus the magnificent Surintendant disap¬ 
peared from the world forever—buried alive, 
but indomitable and cheerful. His last message 
to his wife was, ” I am well. Keep up your 
courage; I have enough for myself, and to 
spare.” 

* We still hope for some relaxation,” S&rigne 
writes again; but none ever came from the 
narrow-hearted, vindictive King. He exiled 


Roauesante, the judge who had shown the most 
kina ness to Fouquet, and turned an Avocat - 
Gtnfral out of office for saying that Pussort 
was a disgrace to the Parliament he belonged to. 
Madame Fouquet, the mother, famous for her 
book of prescriptions, “Recueil de Recettes 
Choises,” who had cured, or was supposed to 
have cured the Queen by a plaster of her compo¬ 
sition, threw herself at the King’s feet, with ner 
son’s wife and children. Their prayer was coldly 
refused, and they soon received an order to 
reside in remote parts of France. Time seemed 
to have no mollifying effect upon the animosity 
of the King. Six years later, a young man, who 
attempted to carry a letter from Fouquet to his 
wife was sent to the galleys; and in 1676, 
fifteen years after the arrest, Madame de Mon- 
tespan had not influence enough to obtain per¬ 
mission for Madame Fouquet and her children 
to visit the prisoner. 

This cruel and illegal punishment lasted for 
twenty years, until an attack of apoplexy plac$4 
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the Surintendant bdyond the reach of hie tor¬ 
turer. So lost had he been in hie living tomb, 
that it is a debated point whether he died in 
Pignerol or not. He has even been one of the 
candidates for the mysterious dignity of the Iron 
Mask. In his dungeon he could learn nothing 
of what was passing in the world. Lauzun, 
whose every-day life seemed more unreal and 
romantic than the dreams of ordinary men, was 
confined in Pignerol. Active and dating as 
Jack Shepherd, he dog through the wall of his 
Cell, and aiscovered that his next neighbour was 
Fouqaet. When he told his fellow-prisoner of 
his adventures and of his honours, how he had 
lost the place of Grand Master of the Artillery 
through Louvois, and had only missed being 
the acknowledged husband of the grand-daughter 
of Henry IV. because Madame de Montespan 
persuaded the King to withdraw his consent, 
Fouquet, who recollected him as a poor cadet 
defamille, thought him crazy, and begged the 
jailer to have him watched and properly cared 
for. 

The Surintendant had twice wounded the 
vanity of his King. He had presumed to have 
a more beautiful ch&teau than his master, and 
had unluckily fancied the same woman. Louis 
revenged himself by burying his rival alive for 
twenty years. That Fouquet had plotted rebel¬ 
lion nobody believed. He was too wise a poli¬ 
tician not to know that the French were weary 
of civil war, and could not be tempted to ex¬ 
change one master for half-a-dozen military 
tyrants. That he had taken the public money 
for his own use was not denied, even by his 
friends; and banishment would have been a 
just punishment, although, perhaps, a harsh 
one—for it is hardly fair to judge Fouquet by 
our modern standard of financial honesty, 
low as that may be. We at least, try 
to cover up jobs, contracts, and defal¬ 
cations by professions or appearances. The 
difficulty of raising money for the expenses of 
Government in a state impoverished by years of 
internal commotion, had accustomed public men 
to strange and irregular expedients, and un¬ 
scrupulous financiers catch fine fish in troubled 
waters. Mazarin openly put thousands of livres 
into his pocket; the Surintendant imitated him 
on a smaller scale. But, if he paid himself 
liberally for his services, he also showed energy 
and skill in his attempts to restore order ana 
economy in the administration of the revenue. 
After his disgrace money was not much more 
plentiful. France, It is true, tranquil and secure 
within her borders, again showed signs of 
wealth, and was able to pay heavier taxes: but 
the King wasted them on his wars, his chateaux, 
and bis mistresses as recklessly as the Surin¬ 
tendant. He had no misgivings as to his right 


to spend the people’s money. Prom his prin¬ 
ciples, “ L'Etat, vest mol ,” followed the entd- 
lary, "The income of the State is mine.” From 
1664 to 1690 one hundred and sixteen million! 
of livres were laid out in unnecessary hotels, 
chateaux, and gardens. His ministers mutated 
him at a humble distance. Louvois boasted 
that he had reached his fourteenth million at 
Meudon. “ I like,” said Louis, “ to have those 
who manage my affairs skilfully do a good busi¬ 
ness for themselves.” 

Before many years had passed, it was evident 
that Colbert, with all his energy and his sys¬ 
tems, did not make both the financial ends meet 
any better than the Surintendant. A merchant 
of Paris, with whom he consulted, told him— 
“ You found the cart upset on one side, and you 
have upset it on the other.” Colbert bad tried 
to lighten it by striking eight millions of renin 
from the funded debt i but it was too deeply 
imbedded in the mire; the shoulder of Hercules 
at the wheel could not have extricated it After 
Colbert was removed times grew harder. 
Long before the Kiug*s death the financial dis¬ 
tress was greater than in the wars and days of 
the Fronde. Every possible contrivance by 
which money coula be raised was resorted to. 
Lotteries were drawn, tontines established, let¬ 
ters of nobility offered for sale at two thousand 
crowns each. Those who preferred official rank 
could buy the title of Councillor of State or of 
Commissioner of Police. New and profitable 
offices were created and disposed of td the 
highest bidder —inspectorships of wood, of bsy, 
of wine, of butter. Arbitrary power, no matter 
whether we call it sovereign prince or aovertign 
people, falls instinctively into the same Ways in 
all times and countries. The Demos of a neigh¬ 
bouring state, absolute and greedy as any mo¬ 
narch, have furnished u8 with plenty of ex¬ 
amples of this last imposition upon industry. 
Zealous servants are rewarded and election- 
expenses paid by similar inspectorships and 
commiesionerships, not only useless, but in¬ 
jurious, to everyone except those who how 
them. 

When these resources became exhausted, a 
capitation-tax was laid, followed by an assess¬ 
ment of one-tenth, and the adulteration of the 
currency. The King cut off the pension-list, 
sold his plate, ana dismissed his servants. 
Misery ana starvation laid waste the realm. 
At last, the pompous, "stagy” old monarch 
died, full of infirmities and of humiliations; and 
the road from the Boulevard to St. Denis was 
lined with booths as for a fete, and the people 
feasted, sang, and danced for joy that the tyrant 
was in his coffin. Time, the galatUuomo , amply 
avenged Fouquet. 
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THE LAST ARRIVAL. 

(A New Year’s Story.) 


There was no man more liked in the regi¬ 
ment than Charlie Grafton, of the —th Light 
Infantry. All the fairies had smiled on his 
birth, for Charlie was a tall, good-looking fellow, 
with a soft, fair moustache, and merry, honest 
blue eyes; he was none of your ordinary subal¬ 
terns forced to lire on his pay, and finding his 
mess bills more than his income. The only 
child of a widowed mother, Charlie Grafton had 
t liberal allowance and a large property in pro - 
tpciu. Then he was by no means an insipid, 
hslf-taught dandy t he had been well educated 
before a freak of fancy made him enter the 
army, and he could hold his own in most con¬ 
versations, even though the discussion strayed 
beyond regimental chat, or the theory of bil¬ 
liards. To sum up all, he had seen jnst enough 
service to establish his character for undoubted 
pluck, without any of the annoyances of a long 
campaign, as Grafton’s regiment was ordered 
home just after he had drawn his “first blood” 
in India. For all these reasons Charlie 
Grafton was considered a very fortunate man, 
&nd, as is often tbs case with such men, was 
universally liked by all who knew him. It 
would have been difficult to find a more good- 
tempered fellow, always ready to make or take 
a joke, equally ready to help a friend out of a 
•crape. Good-tempered people are generally 
hippy, and Grafton formed no exception to the 
rufs; but then real secret of his happiness lay 
in the fact that he was engaged to Nellie 
Vernon, and was to be marriea in a fsw months’ 
ftne. Marriage is, T suppose, a pleasant thing, 
*t least at the first blush; and when parents are 
willing as well as the bride, and when there is 
“gold, gold, nothing but gold” to add A sparkle 
to the affair, a man may be excused for feeling 
nther romantically happy. Besides all this, in 
Charley Grafton’s case there was the knowledge 
of possessing the love of as pretty, gentle, and 
winning a girl as ever destroyed the hearts of 
half the Household Brigade, or made a dean 
inclined to break the tenth commandment. In 
one point alone Fortune had lately been unkind 
to Charlie Grafton, for instead of being quar¬ 
tered at some convenient distance from home, 
or even from London, he fonnd himself at the 
close of the autumn with a detachment in one 
of the most remote of the Channel Isles, where 
communicttioiie with the outer world, and 
therefore those peculiar “ angels’ visits” repre¬ 
sented by Nellie Vernon’s letters, were “few and 
hr between.” 

Charlie Grafton was a man of resources, as 
well as a man deeply in love can be; and so, 
while his brother officers—from the grufif old 
major down to the most callow of ensigns— 
occupied fhetttolve* studiously in doing no¬ 


thing, end varying this task by abusing the 
place and bemoaning their ill-fortune, Grafton 
found plenty to do—in sketching the wild 
scenery of the island, in shooting sea-fowl, fish¬ 
ing, and, above all, in writing long letters to Nellie 
Vernon. There he had a great advantage over 
the other fellows of the regiment; they not 
being in love, except for a week or so, could not 
see any pleasure in filling four sheets of large¬ 
sized note-paper with accounts of their personal 
doings, their thoughts and feelings; but Charlie 
Grafton could and did. Then, too, Charlie did 
not neglect the few opportunities for enjoying 
himself which the place of his banishment 
afforded; it was of no use to sigh for Nellie 
Vernon’s presence, or to dream of the Row and 
Pall Mall; so Charlie made a virtue of necessity; 
and walked, talked, and flirted (though very 
decorously) with the few island belles about 
him. Every man has something pleasant to 
look forward to: Charlie Grafton’s happiness 
depended on his leave, which be hoped wonld 
enable him to spend Christmas time at hie 
mother’s house, where Nellie would be e con¬ 
stant visitor. Anxiously did Charlie look out 
for letters as December arrived with abundance 
of rough weather, which delayed the mails, and 
almost made the young soldier lose his temper. 
The time went on, and Charlie got no leave: it 
was clear that he must eat his Christmas dinner 
at mess instead of at Ashton Court, and listen 
to the Major’s recollections of Burmah instead 
of hearing Nellie Vernon sing in the old 
drawing-room at the Court. It was too pro¬ 
voking; and now the weather had become so 
stormy that there was no knowing when he 
could get away even if his lsavs arrived. At 
last the mail brought him the wished-for letter, 
and, at the same time, a letter from his mother 
and Nellie Vernon, regretting his absence, and 
begging him to he at Ashton Court in time for a 
hall on New Year’s Night. Charlie wrote at 
once to say that if there was a possibility of 
reaching Ashton in time he would he there; he 
could not leave till the next steamer went* and 
her movements were uncertain; still they were 
to expect him till eleven o’clock at night, a little 
before which time the last train reached Ashton. 
To Nellie Vernon he wrote more passionately. 
She had reproached him with neglect in not 
coming sooner, and Charlie wrote in his excite¬ 
ment, scarcely knowing what he said, “ If I do 
not danee the first dance with you on New 
Year’s Night then believe that I do not love 
you; give me till eleven to fulfil my pledge.” 

There was much rejoicing at Ashton Court 
when these letters arrived. 

“ He is coming, Nellie,” said Mrs. Grafton, 
with a happy look. 
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“ So he tells me,” answered Nellie. “ How 
long these letters have been travelling: to-day 
is the last of the year, and Charlie will be here 
to-morrow.” 

The ball at Ashton Court was to be a grand 
affair, and carriages arrived from far ana near 
on New Year’s Night. 

Some officers came over in a drag from the 
nearest town to meet Grafton, whom they had 
known when he was at Ashton, and -to 
strive for one dance with the belle of the connty, 
Nellie Vernon. Nellie, however, was resolute 
in her refusal of all offers to dance: she had 
seen, perhaps, a deeper meaning in Charlie 
Grafton’s letter than he had intended; but, at 
all events, she was pledged to him for the first 
dance, and would not even join a quadrille. She 
was nervous and uneasy: the mere longing and 
expectation for his arrival was added to a 
strange, shuddering anticipation of evil which 
she could not account for; she sought out Mrs. 
Grafton, who was herself anxious and excited, 
but who assured Nellie that she was very foolish, 
and that if it were possible Charlie would come. 

“ I know he will come,” murmured Nellie, as 
she returned to her seat, and the thought made 
her shudder instead of radiant with pleasure. 
Half-past ten had struck, and the hands of the 
drawing-room clock, from which Nellie scarcely 
moved her eyes, were going steadily on. Some 
late arrivals had come (the invitations had been 
issued for nine o’clock), and now many of the 
guests began speculating as to whether Grafton 
would come or not. The crash of the band and 
the whirl of dancers, however, engrossed 
most people’s attention; Mrs. Grafton had left 
the room for a moment, and Nellie Vernon 
still sat and watched the clock. The little 
bell of the time-piece sounded eleven ; Nellie 
turned instinctively towards the door of the 
ante-room, in which she was sitting; and 
as she did so, the door opened, and Charlie 
Grafton entered. He was in evening dress, and 
looked paler and graver than usual. Nellie rose 
eagerly to meet him, exclaiming “ You are most 
punctual this time: you have come at the very 
right moment to”— 

“ To redeem my pledge,” he answered, with 
something of sadness in his tone. 

“ You are tired with your long journey, my 
poor Charlie,” said Nellie; “ do not dance yet/* 

“ Come, dearest, now is the time,” he said, in 
the same grave tone; and the next moment they 
were among the dancers. In the delightful ex¬ 
citement of once more feeling Charles Grafton's 
strong arm supporting her, Nellie scarcely 
noticed the extreme paleness of his face and 
the deathly coldness of his hands. The dance 
was a brief one. Then her companion led her 
back to her seat, and said, in a low, sad voice, 
“I have fulfilled my pledge, Nellie; are you 
satisfied ?” 

“Yes, yes, you foolish boy! why do you 
look at me in that way ?” 

He smiled without speaking, and pointed to¬ 
wards a lady who was beckoning to Nellie from 
the adjoining yopni* 
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“ In one moment I will rejoin you,” she said, 
and left him; when she returned he had gone. 

“ Where is Charlie ? have you seen him ?” she 
asked of Mrs. Grafton, the next moment. 

“ Seen him, no! Has he arrived ? Where 
is he?” were the hurried questions of the 
mother. 

Two or three guests now came up, and 
asked if Grafton had arrived. 

“Of course he has; did you not see him 
dancing with me ten minutes ago ?” answered 
Nellie. 

No one had noticed him: several persons had seen 
Miss Vernon dancing, but no one had recognised 
her partner. Then, for the first time since she 
had seen Charlie enter that room, a horror came 
over her—a‘sinking at the heart seised her, and 
taking Mrs. Grafton's arm she hurried to her 
room; declaring, in spite of all that argument 
or raillery could do, “ that something had hap¬ 
pened to Charlie.” 

Next day a special messenger arrived with 
news at Ashton Court. Charles Grafton had 
been drowned by the capsizing of a boat as he 
attempted to reach the steamer in a heavy sea 
on the last day of the Old Year. 

■ 

ABSENCE. 

BY iDl TSITiNI ON. 

From my dwelling I stray forth to gsxe on the night, 
Stars stealing from darkness, like sweet thought* of 
home; 

And beneath the broad sea, with one distant sail white, 
A solemn monotony, billows and gloom. 

Looking back, I behold, as if but half awake. 

The bay-windowed house 'mid its garden-walks 
damp. 

No voice on the threshold the silence will break; 

I shall find empty rooms, and a fast-wasting lamp. 

A shudder cornea o’er me, and chills my warm blood, 
Aa I view the dim alley, and dark-boding yew: 
And yet it was there that, entranced, I once stood, 
While my love from his finger the token-ring drew. 

The treasures he gave can no joy now impart— 

Such gifts are too costly for sorrow and me— 

The wealth I require is that of the heart: 

The smiles of affection I languish to see. 

Bat the late moon is rising; the eve-hour has fled; 

In the silence so sad, that it hints of no dawn, 

I am free to lament o’er the unheeding dead. 

And to sigh fqr the living who leaves ipe forlorn. 
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MY HOUSE IN CECIL STREET. 

BY MRS. WHITE. 


When lamented but irremediable events are 
concerned, I have always found it the wisest 
ud best plan to bury them as we do the loved 
wt have lost, and ever after be as careful of 
disturbing them. Otherwise I might, by con¬ 
trasting say former circumstances with those 
in which I have since figured, as the keeper of a 
lodging-house, produce what painters call a very 
effective bit of colouring, but this is not my 
object; I shall, therefore, briefly state, (in order 
to introduce myself to my readers,) that, pos¬ 
sessed of a handsome fortune, I had early in 
life married a young man of moderate indepen¬ 
dence, with whom I continued to share as com¬ 
plete happiness as can possibly fall to the lot of 
haman nature. We had cnildren, and our 
affairs in other respects went on prosperously; 
our plantations flourished, our flocks increased, 
and as we always lived within our income, there 
appeared little risk of our ever knowing 
want. 

In a few years, however, a mania arose for spe¬ 
culating, and, among the rest, my husband was 
wised with the prevailing /ureitr—heavy losses 
were incurred, and thousand after thousand 
of our principal withdrawn from the funds 
to meet fresh demands, and ensure a return 
for the capital already sunk in the under¬ 
taking. Like an alchymist in his search for 
grid, or a gambler who believes ill luck has 
lasted so long that the next throw must certainly 
recover it, he seemed determined to make new 
trials, till, at length, all was lost; our wealth 
bad vanished in the attempt at transmutation, 
and we were left utterly ruined. 

From this time my husband’s health declined; 
the loss of his property, and the alteration it 
entailed in the circumstances and expectations 
of his little household, preyed upon bis spirit 
vith a bitterness little snort of remorse for some 
actual crime; and gradually I perceived his 
mind yielding to a weight that I had not the 
power to alleviate, till at length he was totally 
incapacitated from taking any share in the con¬ 
cerns of business, or the interests of his fa¬ 
mily. 

So unnaturally had mental disease warped his 
understanding, that the very .affection of his 
children added to his sufferings, and even I 
could not persuade him that my cheerfulness 
was sincere, and that I did not in my heart 
curse him, for the want in which he had in¬ 
volved us. In fact, in the noon of manhood, 
be bade fair to become that sad, sad thing, a 
nervous hypochondriac; but consumption, of 
the most rapid description, stepped between him 
and semi-idiocy, and in less than twelvemonths 
from the failure of our prosperity, I laid the 


husband of my youth, the father of my children, 
in the grave. 

Roused, at length, from the lethargy of grief 
by the voice of two-fold duty, I turned over in 
my mind the several means of establishing a 
home for my children, with a prospect of main¬ 
taining it, that the Bale of such supernumerary 
articles as remained from the days of our afflu¬ 
ence would effect, and finding it the only busi¬ 
ness to be undertaken without capital, and anxi¬ 
ous, under any circumstances, to keep myself 
free from pecuniary obligations, I stifled 
my natural prejudices in maternal anxieties, 
and from having played the hostess in my 
husband’s elegant and hospitable home, sank 
into a lower caste of the character, as pro¬ 
prietress of a lodging-house. I did not, how¬ 
ever, have recourse to that interesting form of 
advertisement which tells you, that “a widow 
lady, whose daughters are musical, or who is 
herself of an agreeable disposition, having a 
larger bouse than her present circumstances 
require, (of course in a genteel neighbourhood,) 
is desirous of adding to her family circle , (felici¬ 
tous phrase,) by the accession of one or two 
gentlemen, or ladies, who are anxious to ensure 
the comforts of society, and a delightful home, 
to the convenience of a town residence.” 

My establishment was situated in one of the 
private streets off* the Strand, which, lying in 
the very heart of gaiety and business, midway 
between the courts of law, and close to the thea¬ 
tres, was a favourite locality with East and West 
Indian merchants, army and navy men on leave, 
persons engaged in law suits, and provincial 
families visiting town during the season; and 
as the wreck of my worldly goods enabled me 
to furnish it in a style superior to the generality 
of such places, a very few days after the exhibi¬ 
tion of the printed card, (which proclaims, as 
plainly as words can speak, that either poverty, 
or lucre, induces you to desecrate the sanctity 
of your home,) I stood blushing to tbe very 
weepers of my mourning habit at having to 
arrange terms &c. with my first lodger. But 
these feelings, at first painful, even to awkward¬ 
ness, by degrees wore off, and I soon became 
accustomed to the routine expected of me—the 
trades-craft, if I may so express it, of the busi¬ 
ness. I made certain regulations, from which 
I rarely deviated, and methodized the necessary 
details so as to insure comfort for the in¬ 
mates, and something of the dignity of a private 
home to myself. And though a young, and not 
unhandsome woman, the presence of my chil¬ 
dren, and the sacred garb of my widowhood, 
preserved for me a tone of deferential respect and 
delicacy as I had been accustomed to as wife* 
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In this position I continued several years, 
winning the esteem (I am glad to say) of manv 
who came to my house as lodgers, but who left 
it my friends; and from the incidents thus 
deposited with me, without the aid of duplicate 
keys, or the intervention of eaves-droppmg, I 
am enabled to offer many illustrations of 
traits and trials of lodging-house keeping; 
and should the accompanying specimen—a mere 
“ taste of our quality”—ne favourably received, 
I have only to add, that, “ for a consideration,” 
the public may have the key of my Bramah- 
locked portfolio, and pick and choose through 
a aeries of my experiences. 

To those who may be kind enough to feel an 
interest in the after-fate of the widow and her 
children, (for it is as well to be done with the 
old subject before we begin with the new,) I 
have only to add, that an East Indian invalid, 
while receiving as a stranger those services that 
his state of health required—and which it is 
woman's province to supply—discovered, in his 
accidental nurse, the widow of his brother; and 
with a generosity princely as his fortune, adopted 
us as the inmates of his home and heart. It is 
unnecessary to say, that the house in Cecil- 
street was given up, but not so the recollections 
connected with it. 

THR LATE REPRIEVE. 

At rather an unusually late hour one evening, 
while sitting with my family, I was disturbed 
by the sound of a vehicle at the door, followed 
by the impatient rap of the driver, and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards a servant entered, and an¬ 
nounced a lady “ who would not be denied.” 
Now, one of my rules was to receive no applica¬ 
tions for my apartments after a certain hour, in 
Order that the time devoted to my children 
might be entirely their own; and as, in general, 
the same persons returned to me during their 
annual stjour in the metropolis, it was accident 
alone that brought unexpected inmates to my 
house, except from the dog-days to December, 
(and this 1 well remember was in the early 
spring of *96.) A lady, however, alone, and at 
that late hour, I had nothing for it but to receive 
her—for there is something unpardonable in 
the uncharitableness of one woman to another : 
and I can fancy nothing more cruel to the indi¬ 
vidual, or humiliating to the sex, than the mis¬ 
trust that denies the shelter of a roof, merely 
because accident or misfortune has obliged the 
applicant to Beek it under unconventional 
circumstances. Putting down my youngest 
girl from my lap, and disengaging my 
waist and shoulder from the circling arms of the 
other two, I composed my dress and counte- 1 
nance to their accustomed quietude, and passed 
on to the apartment into which the servant had 
shown her. A travelling trunk was already in 
the hall, and as I opened the opposite door, the 
vehicle drove off. 

Now there is in the human heart such a love , 
of vainglory, that though it may have made j 
itself up to the commission of a kind action, it 


likes the choice of doing it to rest with itself, 
and at this aspect of things, I confess I felt a 
great inclination to revoke my decision in the 
lady’s favour, and to show myself supreme in 
my own house. But it was only a momentary 
thought; the next I was smiling at my own 
impotence, for it was such a night of rain and 
storm, that I could not have found it in my 
heart to have put a worm out of doors that had 
managed to wriggle its poor, naked, unsheltered 
head within the sill. So I entered the apart¬ 
ment, making up my mind to concede gracefully 
what I could not comfortably withheld. The 
stranger, who stood with her back towards me, 
was about my own height (which is of a sta¬ 
ture that is called commanding), but a certain 
exility in her form gave you an idea of extreme 
delicacy and youth; she was dressed with a rich 
plainness, that bespoke her of a class of life for 
removed from its ordinary exigencies, but her 
countenance, when she turned on my approach, 
and put back the thick veil that shaded it, bore 
melancholy evidence that circumstances, how¬ 
ever advantageous, cannot raise utf above the 
level of humanity, and that whatever the rank, 
the barbed shafts of misfortune can find us out. 
So moving an expression of dejected anguish, 
upon features in their noon of youth (and other¬ 
wise beautiful), it has never been again my fate 
to see—fear, perturbation, agony, were stamped 
in rigid characters upon lip, and brow, and 
cheek, and I felt awed by the presence of grief 
that completely baffled my knowledge of the 
heart's sad secrets to imagine. I was pained 
ont of my natural collectedness, and could only 
look the sympathy with which she inspired me. 

M I have no apology to offer,” she said, in a 
low, sweet voice, but with the languor of fatigue 
and depression—“ no apology to offer you, Mr*. 
Maxwell, for the time, the way, in which I come 
to you. When I tell you I am the daug hter (rf 
Colonel Singleton, you will not be surprised 
that I should so unceremoniously make your 
house my home. I have often heard of you, 
and I feel I have only to tell you that my com¬ 
ing is in consequence of a gTeat and sudden 
affliction, to ensure your thinking lightly of any 
inconvenience I may possibly occasion you. 

I assured her, “ that the name of her frtbw 
(an old friend and benefactor in the early day* 
of my own tribulation) gave her a weighty claim 
to my attentions; but that wanting this, me 
knowledge of her being in affliction was an all- 
sufficient motive for my exerting myself for her 
temporary comfort.” She thanked 1X10 **7 * 
sweet smile of habitual courtesy, though bj 
lips trembled, and her large eyes 
the emotion she struggled to subdue. 
business in town,” sbe said—and a sort ofapfj® 
shook her as she spoke—** would be very briefly 
ended; it might detain her only till the folfewiig 
noon, at all events not longer than the evening; 
hot she would consider the apartments her* 
for anv period that would compensate for w 
probable loss of a more certain tenant’* 

I begged of her not to annoy herself on to* 
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icons, for, m my reidm know, thm is a rale 
in these caaee. 

I pressed her, however, with real anxiety, 
to let me send her such refreshments as I felt 
Ae stood in need of; for it was very evident 
she was tmveUired and weak, and I afterwards 
jmrned (for the ball, and staircase of a lodging, 
boose, like the ear of Dionysius, conveys even 
vbispen to one common tympanum, and that 
the principal's) that she had travelled, poor lady, 
night and day, from Edinburgh, without resting! 
Bat she felt no want of food; “ rest," ahe said, 
* was all that she required.” Yet when I pressed 
her, and talked of its giving her strength for 
wnstever ahe might have to undertake on the 
noiTow, ahe permitted, with the graceful docility 
of a child, my arrangements for her temporal 
neesssities, and forced herself to taste the food 
tbst grief had left her no appetite for. 

How I wished for the privilege of folding her 
walling heart to my own, and bidding her pour 
oat, as on a sister's, the full tide of her hidden 
sorrow I but this oar relative positions forbade, 
and I could only by a* silent language inform 
berofmy commiseration. The house 1 tenanted, 
originally the habitation of a nobleman, con¬ 
tained on each floor a suite of three rooms, 
opming one into another, and forming (for 
those studious of euch arrangement) dressing- 
room, chamber, and drawing-room; but it so 
happened that at this time I myself occupied 
tbs bed-room on die only floor disengaged, so 
that nothing remained for me but to give up my 
apartment to the lady, and pro tempore become 
jtaw* tenens of the adjoining ante-room. 
This arrangement was easily managed, aud the 
ladj retired to her room within my own, appa- 
rontly anxious for repose. By and by, when 
the many little matters that a mother sits up to 
Wfolate, were all disposed of, and my whole 
household in bed, I too stole lightly up to the 
?P«tment my children occupied, and with the 
«Mge of that grief-worn lady in my thoughts, 

I bent over the brows of my sleeping girls, and 
while my lips lingered on each slumbering cheek, 
ay heart lifted itself up in those orisons that 
only a mother's heart can utter; then I crept 
•oftly to my own room, and very noiselessly 
(for fear of disturbing my poor guest) laid my- 
wlf down to sleep. 

It was about toe season of the spring equinox, 
ond, as I before said, a violent night; every now 
*ndtheo, as if driven from the turbid river, 
the wind came rushing up the street, staggering 
apmst the houses like a drunken giant, and 
shaking and rattling the sashes as if trying for 
Emission; one moment howling like a living 
thing in its extremity, under the eaves and down 
the trembling chimneys, and the next sinking 
toto half-extinguished sobs, like a child dreaming 
y sorrow. It was impossible to sleep—though 
I heaped the pillows on both sides of my head, 
sad drew the coverlet quite over it—I could not 
dose out the din of the midnight tempest, nor 
jhnt from my imagination the thoughts of 
houseless creatures, shipwreck, and devastation, 


that it conjured up. Alt at once, in one of the 
pauses of the storm, I became conscious of the 
sounds of living, actual anguish—sobs more 
bitter and thrilling than those of the mocking 
winds, and groans that I could only imagine 
were extorted by some severe physical suffering. 
It struck me that fatigue, added to her state of 
mind, had induced some sudden illness in my 
fellow-sleeper; and I rose, threw on my dress- 
ing-gown, and seeing, by the glimmering 
through the doorway, that the light was not 
extinguished in her room, I was about to enter, 
when I perceived the unhappy lady kneeling 
at the bed’s feet, not undressed, but with her 
hair dishevelled, her hands clasped, and her 
lips, finding no language forcible enough to 
express the deep prayer of her spirit, moving 
with wordless sounds of indescribable anguish. 
I was awed—astonished, and shrunk back from 
beholding a conflict that was for the eye of God 
alone! Oh, the heart-quake of mortal agony, 
that shook the breast ot that miserable woman! 
—the struggle between the strong heart of hu¬ 
man love, and its omnipotent but all-just Maker! 
And these are the scenes that pass between 
Earth and Night, and the Power that made them ! 

Hour after hour wore on, and still the same 
suffocating sobs—the same bitter cries broke 
from the chamber beside me. What would I 
not have given for the means of comforting her 
unhappy spirit ? but unconscious of the cause 
of her mental suffering, I knew not what ano¬ 
dyne to apply. One moment, the recollection 
of her father’s friendship, of her own youth, and 
my maternity, seemed to give me a right to 
share with her such consolation as one heart 
(that has itself passed through the fiery furnace 
of many-shaped affliction) can offer to another; 
but there was such a mystery in her distress— 
a beloved daughter—an adored wife—(for I had 
heard from her father that she was happily and 
unexceptionably married)—I knew not what to 
think, and dreaded something wrong—some 
story of woman’s frailness, and inconsistency, 
and late remorse. Oh, how I wronged her! 
Little did I surmise that the high and holy pur¬ 
pose of her mission—the secret of her urgent 
agony at the footstool of her God, was the for¬ 
feit life of her husband I Oh, Earth—Earth! 
which of thy children can count on the seeming 
fairness of his destiny ? But I anticipate. 

These fears prevented my obtruding my sym¬ 
pathy ; but I prayed heartily for her; and then 
again endeavoured to obtain the rest that my 
daily duties rendered necessary for me; but my 
state of mind made it impossible for me to sleep, 
though I occasionally fell into perturbed snatches 
of repose, as people in fever do; and as often 
as I woke up from these confused and unre- 
freshing slumbers, though I could not hear her 
footstep, I could tell by the recurring shadow 
that kept darkening the glimpse of light through 
the door, in her passage to and fro the room, 
that the poor young creature did not even 
endeavour at obtaining rest. No, all night long 
—all night long—she kept her melancholy vigil; 
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perhaps the hours that to me appeared intermi¬ 
nable all too short for her engrossing supplica¬ 
tion. But, oh, it was a solemn thing to lie 
awake through those dismal hours, hearing, 
amidst the bufferings of the storm and plashing 
rains, the sadder sound of mental suffer¬ 
ing, which no human hand could alleviate. 

Never did 1 feel more grateful for the dawn 
of a new day than when the glare of the stormy 
clouds told me the shadows of the night had 
vanished; and then, too, either overcome with 
natural weariness, or fearful that the ears she 
had imagined sealed in the darkness of night 
should become cognizant of her distress, the 
poor lady’s voice died away, and I trusted that 
for a time unconsciousness brought her a tem¬ 
porary relief from her affliction. She had de¬ 
sired to be called by a certain hour; and I 
took care that breakfast, in its most inviting 
form, should meet her upon leaving her apart¬ 
ment. But the full heart has no appetite; and 
though (in order to save the presence of ser¬ 
vants)—for the night she had passed was deeply 
evidenced in her worn and pallid aspect—1 
made breakfast for her myself (an attention she 
felt, and thanked me for), she did nothing but 
trifle with a morsel of dry toast; and after two 
or three ineffectual attempts to swallow it, 
pushed aside the cup, into which her tears bad 
fallen, and, with a look that seemed to s&y, 
“ You see I try to do as you wish me, and I 
thank you very much; but ’tie impossible,” 
turned away and wept. Now, who could look 
on at this sort of thing, and yet withhold the 
words of sympathy—it might be consolation, 
that the heart is longing to pour out ? I waited 
till the overflow of her tears had in a measure 
relieved her, and then I expressed, what she 
must have before observed, my real anxiety at 
her distress. I pointed out to her, as one 
older than herself, and more accustomed to 
tread the red-hot ploughshares of affliction, that 
difficult lesson to the inexperienced in human 
suffering—the necessity of resignation; for well 
I knew, that in the agony I had unintentionally 
witnessed the preceding night, there was no 
submission—it was the wrestling of a strong 
spirit for the mastery of its own will—one rest¬ 
less cry for mercy, but not for strength to bear, 
should that mercy be denied. And here I 
struck on the master-chord of her grief; and 
the passionate burst that followed I shall never 
forget. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ all ordinary sorrows ad¬ 
mitted of resignation; but there were some 
trials that the heart could not bear unbroken, 
and hers was one of them—it was too dreadful 
—time could not soften the blow, nor its cer¬ 
tainty bow her to its endurance. It must not 
be. God had promised to hear prayer, and she 
would not cease to importune till ber’s was 
granted.” Alas 1 so dreadfully did grief prey 
on her mind, that I almost dreaded for her 
senses; yet 1 remarked, though sorrow is gene¬ 
rally so communicative, that she never once 
alluded to its cause. She would tell me by and 
by; and in the meantime, 1 was not to think 


too harshly of her impatience—it might be im¬ 
piety. She knew it was very wrong, but she 
could not help it. 

Alas, even my theoretical philosophy gave 
way before the strong reality of her grief l and 
at length I could only mingle my tears with 
hero, and pray that her sufferings, whatever 
their nature, might be alleviated. I have often 
thought since, how sadly her story evidenced 
that the Power that orders all things knows 
best what is good to be granted and what with¬ 
held—she gained her prayer, only to render ten¬ 
fold more bitter the stem course of retributive 
justice, that, in this case, even a kingly voice 
failed to turn aside. While I still sat, vainly 
endeavouring to lead her mind from the die- 
tresses that absorbed it, the postman’s rap 
brought a sudden hectic to her cheek that faded 
to ashy paleness as I placed in her hand a letter 
bearing an official seal. I saw that its contents, 
though probably expected, very much excited 
her, for her hands shook while reading it, and 
a sort of nervous tremor was in her voice when, 
a moment or two afterwards, she begged my 
assistance in making some slight alterations in 
her dress, already, 1 thought, unusually elegant 
for the time" of day. 

Two hours, perhaps, passed away—no doubt 
to her of the most intense anxiety, for I could 
hear her ceaseless footsteps to and fro the 
room, as she sought, by restlessness, to re¬ 
lieve the perturbation of her mind—and then a 
handsome equipage drew up at the door, and a 
gentleman, who did not give his name, alighted, 
and a moment after, came down-stairs with the 
lady on his arm, and they drove off at a rapid 
rate. I never saw her after: hour after hour 
passed by—night came back—but the lady did 
not return, nor the next day, nor the next. 

I am afraid I must plead guilty to a large 
share of that innate love of scandal that is gene¬ 
rally attributed to my sex. I thought over the 
affair in every point of view that my poor 
worldly imagination could devise, and 1 blush 
to say, I arrived at a very Mrs. Candour-like 
conclusion. There was something so inexplica¬ 
ble in her being alone, and unattended—in her 
exceeding mental distress—in the anxiety she 
had evidenced about the coming of that letter 
(for she asked frequently at what hours letters 
were delivered)—her emotion at receiving it— 
her anxiousness about her appearance—and 
more than all, the hurried way in which she bad 
gone off with her anonymous visitor—I began 
to think that my first fears were correct,—that 
the lady had eloped, and that I was, in a mea¬ 
sure, a party concerned. Then, too, it first 
occurred to me that I was not sure of her iden¬ 
tity ; for though she had introduced herself as 
the daughter of my friend, she had never men¬ 
tioned her husband’s name, nor was there any 
address on her trunk to enable me to advise 
with him on the subject. I knew not what to 
do; there was her travelling dress, and watcn> 
and other trinkets, and to address the colonel 
on the affair was a very delicate and unpleasant 
task; besides, I felt convinced, that, if anything 
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of ibis kind had occurred, on his part, at least, 
some attempt would have been made to recover 
her, so 1 determined to wait patiently for time 
to unravel the apparent incongruities of the 
affair. Alas l all too soon I learnt the melan¬ 
choly story. 

Not much more than a fortnight after the 
circumstances I have described—at all events, 
while they were still fresh in all their inexplica¬ 
bleness—I was told that a person from Scotland 
desired to see me; and a respectable-looking 
old man, whom I at once recognised as the 
confidential servant of Colonel Singleton many 
years before, followed my intimation for him to 
be shown in. I cannot say that I felt any sur¬ 
prise at the subdued air and dejected manner 
of the old man, for I had fully made up 
my mind to the story of his young lady’s dis¬ 
grace, and I knew it would fall as heavily upon 
the faithful servant as if she had been his own 
child. Never can 1 sufficiently hate the uncha¬ 
ritable judgment of my illiberal heart, or forgive 
myself the injustice of my suspicion. It is one 
of those stories that occasionally gives to the 
page of truth the romance of fiction, and one to 
which 1 feel it impossible to do justice. j[t is 
the heart alone that can fill up such recitals. 
Poor Forbes told it to me with a bowed down 
head, and with accents broken by emotion. 

Without entering into details that filled the 
papers of the period, and the lips of every one, 
it is merely necessary to state, that an after-din¬ 
ner quarrel had occurred between Major Came¬ 
ron, the husband of the unfortunate lady, and 
a brother officer, with whom he was dining; 
some objectionable expression had been used, 
which the major insisted on his friend’s retract¬ 
ing, but which the other as pertinaciously re¬ 
fused to withdraw. Heated by wine and anger 
—for it is but charitable to believe that neither 
of them was sensible at the time—a challenge 
ensued, which the major insisted on putting to 
the issue on the spot; and they fought with 
closed doors, and without seconds, although his 
antagonist was heard to say—“This is not fair, 
Cameron; let us have witnesses.” But the 
vindictive feeling of the moment usurped the 
place of every other consideration in the breast 
of the angry man, and their conflict went on. 
It has escaped me now whether they made use 
of swords or pistols, but whatever tne weapon, 
only a few moments elapsed, till the major came 
forth alone, sobered, and a murderer! 

In those times, when duelling was an every¬ 
day occurrence, it must have been the peculiar 
atrociousness of this case that induced the rigo¬ 
rous measures that followed. Major Cameron 
was immediately apprehended, and at the then 
sitting assizes, convicted of the murder, and 
sentenced to death—a sentence so unlooked for 
by his friends, that his wife and father-in-law 
were in court ready to receive him on his ac¬ 
quittal. Only a few days, and these the result 
of instant and important interest, intervened 
between his condemnation and the period of 
execution, for the law was not then so merciful 
as at present, if, indeed, it be a mercy to lengthen 


Cecil-street. 

the terrors of death by days and nights of ago¬ 
nizing anticipation, but these were sufficient to 
enable the devoted wife to plan and execute her 
intrepid effort to redeem him. 

Tearing herself from his embrace, and without 
even trusting her relatives with her design, lest 
their hopelessness and timidity should overrule 
^t, she wrote to secure the aid of powerful friends 
at the court of St. James’s, to procure her an 
audience of her then majesty. Queen Charlotte, 
and strong in the courage of despairing love, 
unprotected and unattended, set off for London. 

And this was the mystery my narrow heart 
ad so grossly interpreted ! How well I could 
ow understand the bitterness of her sorrow— 
the passionate agony of her supplications! But 
to continue my story. Introduced to the pres¬ 
ence of her majesty, to cast herself at her feet, 
to pour forth the strong and affecting expressions 
that the emergency of the occasion, and the an¬ 
guish of her soul dictated, was the natural action 
of impulse; her youth—her earnestness—and 
the sight of her distress, so wrought upon the 
royal wife, that though she refused to interfere 
with the king’s decision, as regarded her hus¬ 
band’s fate, she herself led the unhappy lady to 
the door of the royal closet, aud commanded 
the page in waiting to admit her, satisfied that 
no influence was 60 likely to affect his majesty’s 
determination as the natural eloquence of such 
a pleader. Roused by this solecism in courtly 
etiquette, the king turned to the intruder, who, 
with the instinctive action of supplication, was 
already kneeling at his feet; ana, regardless of 
the royal mandate to rise, her woman's heart 
supplying her with the strong and affecting 
fluency of grief, she maintained her humble 
attitude—her unconnected, but heart-stirring 
appeal-till the resolution of the monarch 
merged in the compassion of the man, and he 
granted to her persevering devotion the mercy 
that a strict sense of justice had hitherto denied. 
She rose, enriched by the gift of a life a thou¬ 
sand times more precious than her own. 

Timanthes, when he hid the countenance of 
Agamemnon —to the expression of which he felt 
his inability to do justice—only copied the ex¬ 
pedient of nature, who throws the veil of tears 
and silence over all emotions in excess. What 
words could have expressed to the sympathizing 
sovereign the joy of those streaming tears—the 
passionate gratitude that hovered, but found no 
voice, on the uplifted and trembling lips—or 
the touching homage of her woman’s form, 
bowing itself more lowly to bless than it had 
done to supplicate! Moved, almost, as pain¬ 
fully by the sight of her scarcely-supportable 
happiness as he had been by her excessive grief, 
the king hurried her from the apartment, and 
lacing in her hand the instrument of her hus- 
and’s safety, bade her remember, that till it 
was presented, her object was not achieved. 
With this sentence sobering her imagination, 
and quickening her resolves, without a moment’s 
delay, or even making the necessary alterations 
in her attire, the anxious wife stepped into the 
carriage that had been prepared for her, and, 
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accompanied by the friend who had taken her 
from my house, set off for Scotland. Relays of 
horses had been ordered at the different inns 
along the road, and the douceur of a guinea 

S romised to the postilions for every mile effected 
1 the hour above the ordinary rate of travelling. 
Yet uncalculated impediments seemed to throw 
themselves in the ways and as the foaming 
horses dashed into Edinburgh, on the morning 
appointed for her husband’s execution, the sul¬ 
len tolling of the death-bell was the first sound 
that met her agonized ear, and she knew that 
the very moments of his life were counted. 

On, on, the carriage struggled through the 
crowded streets, where every moment fresh ob¬ 
stacles occurred to retard its progress—now, a 
line of vehicles already blocked the road, and 
there, an unseen barrier effectually prevented 
entrance; throngs of people filled every ave¬ 
nue to the place of execution; and, for toe first 
time, the half-frantic woman began to feel that 
even yet he might be lost to her. Throwing 
down the glasses, she implored the people, with 
the most piteous accents, to make way; but 
some, coarsely conceiving her object was to obtain 
a better view of the awful exhibition, only closed 
more completely the approach, while others, 
judging by the spattered state of the postilions 
and carriage, and the patches of froth on the 
chests of the panting horses, that the unfortunate 
lady was some relative hurrying to obtain a 
parting interview with the miserable prisoner, 
assured her that the attempt was useless—there 
was no forcing a way through the crowd. Mad¬ 
dened by her tears, she sprang from the carriage, 
and uttering the word “ Reprieve!" in the most 
thrilling accents, with the document of her hus¬ 
band's deliverance in her uplifted hands, ran 
through the dense throng, who instinctively 
separated, right and left, to admit her a passage. 
Her youth, the elegance of her appear¬ 
ance, just as she had Quitted the presence of 
royalty, and more than all, the vehement anguish 
expressed in her countenance, affected even the 
rugged hearts that composed that curious as¬ 
semblage ; and the feelings of the mob, ever in 
extreme, suddenly became as interested in the 
safety of the condemned as they bad been anx- 
ou8 for bis execution. The cry of “ Reprieve!” 
was caught up, and shouted as with one voice 
by the noarse-throated multitude; but it was 
met by the frightened shriek of women; and 
died away in one huge groan as the figure of a 
man was suddenly seen to dangle from the gib¬ 
bet ; and after one frightful drawing up of the 
limbs, remained lax and motionless, except for 
the oscillation of the fatal rope. Still the mise¬ 
rable wife rushed on. Now she is at the foot 
of the scaffold, forcing her way, by means of the 
* 88 mandate, through the armed and inter- 
og soldiery—now she is tottering up its 
i steps, and now beside the group ofwitness- 
£ functionaries, and the ruffian-looking execu- 
r, in his hideous mask and revolting habit. 
i consciousness maintain that rigid compo- 
^ a thousand times more terrible than the 
; outbreak of despair—that ghastly aspect 



—that stony silence! See, the exaentumer 
hastens to detach his victim—but, ah! too lata, 
the heart is yet warm, but the cistern is broken 
at the wheel—the life of her life quenched 1 
u Yes, madam,” said the old man, in conclu¬ 
sion, when he could again trust his voice to 
speak, “ I took her away without a tear or 
groan, and apparently unconscious of all she 
witnessed; nor is there a hope of her recovery. 
It is the doctor's opinion that she will pass 
away in this state of mental lethargy. And my 
poor old master has never lifted up his bead 
since.” 


A SCENE FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BY ELIZJLBX1H TOWNBEIDGE. 

Within the Tower two royal boys are sleeping 
Youth’s slumber calm; 

The soft, sad night-wind, round the old walls creeping, 
Breathes peace and balm : 

No sound is heard within that silent chamber, 

No stealthy tread 

Tells that the hideous form of murderous danger 
Lurks near their bed 1 

Clasped in each other’s arms the youthful Princes 
Lie face to face; 

Their long-fringed eyelids hide the kingly glances 
Of York’s proud race— 

A picture soft it is, of childish beauty. 

So still and fair. 

Around them falls, like a rich golden booty. 

Their long, bright hair; 

That “ sugar-breath ” their red, ripe lips unclosing, 
Conics calm and deep. 

But deeper still will soon be their reposing 
In death’s cold sleep: 

For lo l they start—awake, or still but dreaming 
Who near them stands. 

High o’er their heads is held a bright torch gleaming 
In ruffian hands. 

Where art thou now, oh great, heroic father. 

Thy babes to shield P 

Or surer vengeance dost thou wait for, rather. 

On Bosworth Field ? 

Oh, fallen Queen 1 oh, wretched, heart-wrung mother, 
Bow low thy head: 

Those murderous hands thy two sweet sons doth 
smother— 

Thy boys are dead I 

Oh, brother false! oh, kinsman hard and cruel! 

Doth not that crown, 

Blood-stained in golden rim and glittering jewel, 
Weigh thy head down P 

Unnatural ambition I foul thing accursed! 
Hell-peopling sin! 

Each natural link, each bond of kindred, burst 
Thy soul within, 

Wading through blood thine own, as though but water, 
A throne to gain 1 

Lost with thy life ’mid the promiscuous slaughter 
Of Bosworth’s plain. 

In Fate’s relentless hands the scoffd-at plaything, 

The flung-by means. 

Sleep well, avenged young duke, and fair boy-king. 

Now Richmond reigns! 
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The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea, 

And musing there an honr alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might yet be free. 

Don Juan. 


The breakfast party at the H6tel d’Angleterre, 
of Athens, on a bright morning in November, 
185—, was composed of gay and pleasure-seek¬ 
ing individuals, representing each portion of the 
plobe. The conversation, which was carried on 
in French, had become general, and the battle¬ 
field of Marathon having been early introduced 
as a subject of interest, we were naturally led 
to a comparison between the character of the 
ancient Greeks and that of the present unworthy 
representatives of the once powerful republic. 
We were almost all strangers in Athens; only 
one opinion, however, prevailed as to the utter 
and unaccountable degeneracy of the modern 
Greeks: our views were, nevertheless, keenly 
combated by the only Greek gentleman of the 
party, who, warmly espousing the cause of his 
countrymen, declared that to miegovernment 
and oppression alone the temporary degradation 
of the Hellenic race was to be attributed, and 
expressed the most decided conviction that his 
country would, ere long, rise from the ashes of 
its former greatness, and shine*forth once more 
among the nations of Europe. We might have 
repeated the words of Byron, whose memory is 
still dear in Greece: — 

“ But what is left the poet here! 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear.” 

Generously considering, however, the weakness ! 
of our adversary, we willingly turned the con¬ 
versation to the noble courage and devoted 
patriotism displayed by his forefathers on the 
plains of Marathon. Our friend, a gentleman¬ 
like and agreeable person, soon recovered his 
good-humour, and obligingly volunteered to be 
our cicerone on the following day to the inte¬ 
resting spot we had been discussing. The offer 
met with a ready and universal acceptance; and I 
the arrangement of all minor details naving been 
handed over to our host, it was decided that we 
should start the following morning after break- 
fast. An unexpected difficulty, however, pre¬ 
sented itself: the lonely and wooded region 
through which it was necessary to pass was said 
to be infested by numerous bands of robbers, 
whose daring mid repeated attacks upon tra¬ 
vellers had lately become the subject of serious 
consideration and general alarm, not only to the 
inhabitants of the country, but also to the weak 
and corrupt government of Athens, which found 


itself utterly unable to stem the torrent of 
brigandage , at that time devastating the whole 
continent of Greece, and especially the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital. Our ardour was, it 
must be confessed, a little damped by the 
strange and, I doubt not, maliciously exagge¬ 
rated tales which were freely repeated around 
us. It was suggested that our numbers and 
arms would be a sufficient protection. 

“ Masono aseassini,”* whispered a pale-faced, 
timid-looking Italian. 

“ Bah, bah !” replied, in the same language, 
a fiery young Englishman, “ saremo anche noi 
asBassini, se sia, necesaario.'f The argument 
was unanswerable; but I could not help smiling 
at the different spirit evinced by thehardy Saxon 
and the puny Neapolitan. Anxious as I felt 
for the coming of the morrow, in order to start 
on our interesting expedition, I found but little 
difficulty in passing the remainder of the day. 
The stranger in the classic capital of Greece can 
never feel at a loss for occupation of thought. 
Turn which way he will, some glorious remnant 
of the past is sure to arrest his wandering stepe. 
On the day in question, I paid a visit to La 
Lanteme de Diogbie, a beautiful little marble 
temple, a perfect gem of symmetry and taste. 
This exquisite work of art, which is the smallest 
of all the Athenian monuments, has been exca¬ 
vated from the midst of a surrounding heap of 
rubbish, the accumulation of centuries: thus 
its beauty is perhaps enhanced by the filthy 
and poverty-stricken aspect of the neighbour¬ 
hood, in the centre of which it rises, like an 
oasis in the desert. It is a circular temple, 
built on a quadrangular base; the projecting 
and richly-chased roof is supported by fluted 
pillars, whose graceful capitals of Corinthian 
architecture are surmounted by a broad band, 
representing numerous figures of men and 
dolphins; the intervals between the pillars are 
built up with square-cut pieces of marble, with¬ 
out windows. It is therefore difficult to assign 
a use for so diminutive an abode, scarcely 
larger, internally, than an ordinary-sized sentry- 
box. Having made a hasty sketch of this 
lovely specimen of ancient architecture, I re¬ 
turned to my hotel, in order to make some slight 
additions to my costume, ere I appeared at the 


* But they are murderers, 
f We also will be murderers, if necessary. 
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fashionable promenade of the day, which, it was 
expected, would be honoured by the presence of 
King Otho and his beautiful Queen. On 
reaching the spot, I found a military band of 
about sixty performers, playing an air from 
Verdi’s beautiful opera of “ Ernani,” with asto¬ 
nishing taste and execution. Among the 
loungers there was a pretty good sprinkling of 
the native aristocracy, and a large preponde¬ 
rance of military men. The absence of every¬ 
thing even resembling beauty among the gentler 
portion of the company was most remarkable; 
it was therefore with unmixed pleasure that I 
beheld an open English barouche, drawn by a 
pair of heavy German horses, which made its 
appearance among the expectant throng. I was 
at no loss to recognize their majesties; the 
silent, though seemingly willing respect with 
which they were saluted, told me plainly enough 
that I was in the presence of royalty; and 
much as I had heard of the beauty and graceful 
dignity of the Queen, 1 was not disappointed. 
She was apparently under thirty years of 
age; her clear white complexion and fair hair 
proclaimed her German origin, while the beauty 
of her features, and a certain air of aristocratic 
superiority, joined to the frankest affability of 
manner, made her, what she certainly was, the 
most beautiful queen in Europe. 

King Otho’s extreme plainness of features 
was redeemed by his manly figure and striking 
deportment. Bet off to the best advantage by the 
picturesque costume of his adopted country, 
which he invariably wore, consisting of a short 
jacket of the lightest blue, richly embroidered 
with silver, and the pure white fustanella, with 
brocaded gaiters of silver and blue, while the 
simple yet graceful fez which covered his head 
gave a quiet and pleasing finish to the whole. 
The departure of the royal pair was the signal 
for a dispersion, upon which I returned to my 
hotel and excellent table d'hote. 

By eight o’clock the following morning we 
were all mustered. Our party consisted of nine 
gentlemen, armed like highwaymen, and two 
uides, while an abundant supply of edibles 
aving been early forwarded to the heights of 
Marathon, left us nothing to desire in the way 
of creature comforts. The weather was charm¬ 
ing, and the pure and invigorating air of Greece 
caused our spirits to mount to the highest 
pitch of hilarity. The city of Athens, with its 
noble Acropolis and neighbouring mountains, 
formed one of the most beautiful sights 1 had 
ever beheld, as, towering in our rear, we bade 
them a temporary farewell The first half of 
our journey, for about seven miles, was uninte¬ 
resting enough, performed as it was en voiture , 
and right glad we were to arrive at a miserable 
Greek farm-house, where horses were waiting to 
convey us to our journey’s end. We were soon 
mounted; my horse, every inch a devil, was 
most unruly, and to make the matter worse, his 
bridle, a single rein, with a very powerful bit, 
was far from trustworthy, and threatened at 
every pull to separate in two. Our way for 


some distance lay through a rocky and perfectly 
uncultivated tract of mountain country, with 
little vegetation save the arbutus ana a few 
stunted trees which skirted our path. A more 
likely or better adapted spot for an attack on 
the unwary traveller could not be imagined; 
high, rocky inequalities rose on every side, 
behind which the concealed brigand could in 
perfect safety level his rusty fire-lock at the un¬ 
suspecting victim. 

“ In fact it is here,” said our guide, a fine, 
intelligent old Greek, who spoke four languages 
with the greatest facility,“ that we may expect 
an attack from these mountain robbers, should 
such be our destiny,” Greeks and Turks being 
ever fatalists. “ There, Signori,” he continued, 

“ do you mark yon high and irregular mass of 
grey rock which rises from the midst of the 
low brushwood, almost entirely surrounding it ? 

I never pass the spot without a shudder,” 
muttered the old man. 

“ Why, why ?” anxiously inquired his hearers, 
as we pushed our horses closer to his side. 

“ Because there, many years ago, the greatest 
misfortune that can happen to a guide befell me, 
God knows, without any blame on my part; 
*tis a sad story, gentlemen. Some twenty years 
back 1 was passing this very spot in the service 
of two English gentlemen; the elder, a man of 
about forty years of age, was bent upon visiting 
the field of Marathon, while the younger 
thought only of the fun and probable adventure 
which might befall them in the trip, which was 
at that time really dangerous. I had done my 
best. Signori, to dissuade them from their pur¬ 
pose, for the country was then even more in¬ 
fested than now by lawless bands of robbers, 
who spared neither sex nor age if their cupidity 
were once aroused. In vain did I represent 
all this to the headstrong travellers.” 

We will carry neither gold nor ornaments 
about us,’ exclaimed impetuously the younger; 

‘ nothing but our good English weapons, and • 
woe to the robber who dares to stop our path.’ 

“‘Yes, yes, gentlemen,’ I replied: ‘but these 
Bame English arms would be a prize to the 
mountain robber, for which he would willingly 
peril both body and soul.’ 

“ ‘ Let him do so,’ quietly observed the elder, 

‘ we go at all risks.’ 

“ I could say no more; so in an evil hour we 
started on horseback; all went well with us till 
we reached the locality we are now approaching. 

1 had warned my employers to be on the look¬ 
out, and as if my words had been prophetic, 
at that moment a ferocious - looking figure 
stepped from behind yon rock, armed to the 
teeth, and spoke to us in the Greek language. 

“ * What says the villain ?’ angrily inquired 
the younger gentleman, while a look of quiet 
and determined resistance took possession of 
the countenance of his friend, as he cocked 
his rifle, and reined in his horse. 

“ ( He says,’ 1 replied, ‘ that you must dis¬ 
mount, lay down your arms, watches, and 
money, and then place yourselves with you? 
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faces flat on the earth.’ A smile of ineffable 
scorn lit up the features of the young man, 
as with the rapidity of thought he brought 
his rifle to the shoulder, and pulled the fatal 
trigger. The robber chief gave one frantic 
wave of the hand, as if to arrest his inevitable 
fate, but in vain $ with a bound in the air, he 
fell dead at the base of the rock on which he 
had stood. Almost simultaneously the sharp 
report of three rifle9, and a white curling smoke 
from the thicket caught my eye and ear; I 
looked round at my two masters, the younger 
wavered in his saddle, swayed to and fro for 
the space of a single second, and fell heavily 
to the ground. The face of the elder was dark 
with inward passion and intense emotion : rifle 
in hand, he was watching the corpse of the 
robber with an earnestness of purpose that 1 
could not mistake; his own life seemed as 
nothing. At that moment, as he had evidently 
anticipated, a crouching figure stole from the 
thicket and tried to drag the body within its 
protecting shelter; in a second his rifle was in 
the air, and its sharp twang, followed by an acute 
and agonizing scream, told plainly enough that 
a second victim had been sacrificed to the 
terrible vengeance of the Englishman. Leaving 
their dead, the robbers were now in full re¬ 
treat, and we were able to attend to our 
wounded comrade. Life was not extinct, and 
in a short time he partially recovered his 
consciousness; we dressed his wounds as best 
we could, and carried him back to the nearest 
dwelling, where I left him in charge of his 
friend, and hastened to Athens for assistance. 
Suffice to say, gentlemen,” continued our guide, 
that for months he lay hovering between life 
and death, and that, broken down in health and 
constitution, he was finally able to depart for 
his own country.” 

Deeply affected, we pursued our way, not 
without carefully looking to the state of our 
arms, and forming a silent resolve to use them 
unsparingly in case of need. We were now 
nearly at the end of our journey, in all about 
fourteen miles. I and one of my companions 
were slightly in advance of the others, our 
Greek friend was close behind, and we had just 
entered a broad, woody tract of rocky and wild- 
looking country. While I was even yet rumi¬ 
nating on the fatal scene so feelingly described 
by our guide,an exclamation of surprise aroused 
me from my meditations—a sudden turn of the 
path had opened out to our view a lovely little 
oasis of the greenest turf, which shone in bright 
relief against the grey, stony background of the 
surrounding forest. The sight that there caught 
our eye was, however, far from reassuring. 
About forty of the most ferocious - looking 
Greeks, dressed in the national costume, were 
reposing in seeming indifference round a 
bivouac fire, which burned cheerily in the centre 
of this picturesque group, while others were 
engaged in cleaning their arms or cooking over 
separate little fires, which, sparkling at the feet 
of the more retired rocks, added to the interest 
of the scone* 


“ We are in for it at last,” I cried, as I reined 
in my horse. All idea of resistance, however, 
to so large and well-armed a force was indeed 
absurd, so we quietly waited for our Greek ac¬ 
quaintance in order to have the benefit of his 
services as interpreter. Upon observing the 
intruders on their privacy, a few of the fiercest 
and most desperate-looking of the bandits had 
started to their feet, looking ominously to the 
primiqg of their long rifles, but on a sign from 
one who, though little less lawless and dirty- 
looking than themselves, seemed to be their 
leader, they as instantaneously resumed their 
position on the grass. We were now joined by 
our Greek companion, and never shall 1 forget 
the look of horror and disgust with which he at 
first regarded tbe trap into which we had ap¬ 
parently fallen. On seeing our evident astonish¬ 
ment and annoyance, the robber-chief (for such 
we never doubted him to be) politely approached, 
and observing our cicerone, his fierce aud 
bearded countenance relaxed into a grim smile 
of recognition as he exchanged with that gentle¬ 
man a courteous salutation in Greek. A few 
words served to clear up the mystery. In con¬ 
sequence of the repeated and daring acts of 
aggression so recently perpetrated by the moun¬ 
tain freebooters, the government had at last 
determined upon sending out a force of irregular 
troops to scour the fastnesses of the mountain 
district around us, and it was a small detach¬ 
ment of their number that we had now encoun¬ 
tered while enjoying a short repose after the 
harassing duties of the morning. Not a little 
pleased at our escape from a danger which seemed 
inevitable, we resumed our journey, and, after 
proceeding a few hundred paces, found ourselves 
at the edge of a rocky ana precipitous descent 
of several hundred feet, from which we looked 
down upon the celebrated plain of Marathon 
which, stretching far along the shore, was finally 
bounded by a continuation of the very heights, 
on which we were standing. The lovely island 
of Euboeo, extending like a map before us, lay 
apparently within a stone’s throw of the shore, 
which, washed by tbe blue waters of the Medi¬ 
terranean, reposed in perfect tranquillity at our 
feet. 

In the centre of the plain rose a single 
tumulus or mound, said to have been erected by 
a grateful country over the burial-place of the 
two hundred Greeks who fell on that never-to- 
be-forgotten day. The eye with one glance took 
in the whole picture, while the imagination, 
strong as reality, filled up the most minute 
details of the battle-field : the invading forces of 
the Modes and Persians with their backs to the 
shore, where lay their countless barks—the 
gallant and devoted little army of patriot Greeks, 
ten thousand strong, firm in the rightfulness of 
their cause, drawn up with their rear resting on 
the mountains, which looked full on the shore 
and the opposing host—the sullen roar of the 
conflict—the short, fierce struggle for su¬ 
premacy, and the sudden panic and disordered 
flight, thus beautifully described in Childe 
Harolde; 
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“When Marathon became a magic word * 

Which uttered, to the hearer’s eye appear 

The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career. 

The fiying Mede, his shaftless broken bow; 

The fiery Oreek, his red pursuing spear; 

Mountains above, earth’s, ocean’s plain below; 
Death in the front, destruction in the rear I 
8nch was the scene, what now reznaineth here ?” 

The advantage of position had evidently been 
in favour of the Greeks, who, in case of a reverse, 
could easily retreat, favoured by the mountains 
which protected their rear, with regularity and 
effect into the interior of their country; while 
the Persians, in case of disaster, must inevitably 
perish ere they could reach their fleet, which 
necessarily haa lain at some distance from the 
shore. 

In order to account for the possible defeat of 
two hundred thousand men by an army 
numerically so inferior, it must he borne in 
mind that the discipline, arms, and tactics of 
the contending hosts were far from equal—a 
circumstance, as was proved by the event, 
which rendered the two armies less unequal than 
could have been possibly imagined. The Greeks, 
led by their favourite general, Miltiades, were 
inurea to war; their armour, both offensive and 
defensive, was of the most superior quality; their 
tactics were skilful and all but irresistible when 
opposed to undisciplined troops, however supe¬ 
rior in numbers. Drawn up in phalanxes of 
sixteen deep, the leading files, composed of the 
bravest of their “ young men, rushed impetu¬ 
ously on the enemy,” followed closely by the 
rear-ranks, which, filled up by the oldest and 
most experienced warriors, inflicted an unsparing 
vengeance on the coward or the waverer, should 
any be found in the intermediate ranks. Such 
a system of attack may well be considered as 
invincible when aided by the loftiest patriotism 
and the firmest self-reliance. How different 
was the character of the opposing force I The 
luxurious Persians, arrayed by order of their 
tyrannical king, cared nothing for the cause in 
which they were engaged* Entirely without 
discipline, armed principally with missiles and 
darts, and almost unprotected by defensive 
armour, they were utterly unable to withstand 
the terrible onset of the fiery Greeks. The 
latter having overnight strewn the ground with 
trunks and branches of trees, were unimpeded in 
their attacks by the cavalry of the enemy, who 
were thus unable to participate in the conflict, 
which, according to history, was fiercely but 
briefly contested. An unaccountable panic 
having seized the legions of Darius, they threw 
down their arms and fled tumultuously to the 
shore, where, in the vain effort to regain their 
fleet, thousands and thousands of their number 
were unresistingly slaughtered by the victorious 
Greeks. What a contrast did the scene before 
us offer to the one we have attempted to describe 


as having taken place more than two thousand 
years before! Not a sign or sound was now to 
be seen or heard, save the neighing of our 
horses and the chattering of ourguidea as they 
prepared our frugal repast Where now was 
the din of battle, the groan of the dying warrior, 
or the shout of the exultant victor 1 and where 
now was that Greece that once 

M Such mighty deeds could dare?” 

Where indeed t we may well ask; but who shall 
answer ? 

Having revelled in the glorious scene to our 
hearts’ content, and refreshed ourselves and our 
horses, we descended into the plain, and per* 
formed a dashing charge in imitation of the 
cavalry of Artaphernes. I soon, however, be¬ 
came a “ flying Medefor long after my com¬ 
panions had resumed their usual place, 1 was 
still rushing, Gilpin-like, over the plain, utterly 
unable to restrain my headstrong steed, whose 
blood being up, had become perfectly unmanage¬ 
able; his head was, however, turned towards 
home, and I had little fear for the result of our 
gallop, as I well knew that the steep and rocky 
ascent before us would act as a quietus to the 
half-maddened animal; and so it proved, for after 
tearing up the stouv path for a few paces, he 
came blown and exhausted to a sudden stand* 
still. I had now to await the arrival of my 
companions who were far behind, and had thus 
an opportunity of taking a parting survey of the 
classic plain on which, in all human probability, 
my eye would never again rest. Our return, 
thanks to the irregulars who were scouring the 
very district through which we had to pass, was 
achieved without let or hindrance, and, highly 
delighted with our day’s amusement, we reached, 
towards evening, the ancient city from which 
we had departed in the morning. 


——- 

“ Men that look no farther than their outside, 
think health an appurtenance nnto life, and quarrel 
with their constitutions for being sick; but I, that 
have examined the parts of man, and know upon what 
tender Aliments that fabric hangs, do wonder that we 
are not always so, and, considering the thousand doors 
that lead to death, do thank my God that we can die 
hut once .”—Sir Tkos. Brown. 

“ The wisdom of God receives small honour from 
those vulgar heads that rudely stare about, and with 
a gross rnstieity admire his works* Those highly 
magnifying Him whose judicious inquiry into hit acta 
and deliberate researches into his creatures, return the 
duty of a devout and learned admiration.”— Ibid. 
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WHAT BLACK MONDAY BROUGHT 


(.A Story in Three Chapter!.) 

BY ELIZABETH TOWHBRIDGE. 


Chap. I. 

" Jgo my hand; let it go,” I cried, for the 
Boise of the returning dray was to be heard 
clearly in the distance, breaking the awful 
silence of the Bush; and I knew that in a very 
few minutes more my uncle, aunt, and cousin 
Bryan would be at tne rail, waiting for me to 
lower it that they might enter. Moreover, I 
knew my aunt—irritable even at the best— 
woald now, when fatigued after her day at 
market, be very angry indeed if she caught a 

a se of my companion, whom she thoroughly 
ad. And yet he t could hold my hand to 
the last second, begging I would promise to 
meet him next evening oy our river* bank, to 
hear something very particular which he desired 
to say to me. At length, in an agony of terror, 
I said, “ Yes, yes, anything, anywhere; only 
go when immediately, spite of my fretful 
drew me suddenly towards him, 
and left a shower of hasty kisses on my cheek, 
before he hurried off in an opposite direction 
from my coming relatives: not, however, before 
Aunt Winnie’s quick eye had seen his retreat- 
mg figure in the bright Australian moonlight. 
And having her suspicions confirmed by my 
flushed face and the awkward manner in whicn 
my trembling finders were endeavouring to let 
down the rail, which at another time would not 
it a moment's work to me, exclaimed- 
u What is the matter with the girl ? Are we 
to stand here all night?” And as Bryan, with 
a laughing glance, sprang down from the 
driving-seat, to assist me* she continued, “ That 
was Tom Sexton, 1 saw leave you just now. If 
you will persevere in encouraging a scamp to 
follow you, at least let it be at a proper time; 
Hot at ten o’clock at night, when your family 
•re from home. Where are the children ?” 

“The boys were teasing Lizsie,” I stammered, 
calling her a “ Gum Sucker.”* “ bo—bo I sent 
them to bed. I thought it best.” 

“ Of oourse you did,” replied Aunt Winnie, 
as we all moved towards the house. “You 

thought it best to-” 

“ Come, come, Winnie,” broke in Uncle Hard¬ 
ing j “let poor Mary alone. You knowyou often 
stayed up sweethearting, yourself. Surely you 
an not yet too old to remember it.” 

“No,” she said, “lam not; but I do not 
like to see my dead sister’s child throw herself 


* A “Gum Sucker.” This elegant Coloubunmeans, 
ia QQther-English, one born in Australia. 


away; nor should you encourage her in the 
matter. Bob.” 

“Well, well, we will discuss all that to¬ 
morrow,” he answered, good - humouredly. 
“ Meanwhile, let us have supper, niece. I sup¬ 
pose you did not neglect getting that ready ? 
We are all three tired and hungry.” 

“ Indeed, dear uncle,” I said, at length mak¬ 
ing an effort to defend myself, as—assisted by 
my aunt, who loved to have her finger in every¬ 
thing—I set the dishes on the table. “Indeed 
I did not meet him intentionally to-night.” 
How my conscience winced as I thought of my 
recent promise to him ! “ But I fancied I heard 
the noise of the dray a short time before it 
really came. And I had scarcely had time to 
listen for a moment, when he passed from the 
log-farm, where he had been all day helping to 
stack.” 

“ Aye, so they were stacking there to-day ? 
We will be at it next week, I suppose ?” re¬ 
marked Bryan, who had just taken nis seat, and 
so made a diversion in my favour, which lasted 
until the meal was over, when aunt Winnie— 
saying, “ Now I shall just take a peep at the 
young ones, and go to bed”—went off, leaving 
me behind to clear away, and prepare matters 
for the next morning. 

“ Ha, ha, Miss Mary!” laughed Bryan, as I 
hustled about, “ you were nicely caught. 
Although I did my best to screen Tom’s re¬ 
treat, mother was too sharp for me. However, 
I was partially successful. She did not see the 
leave-taking as I did.” 

“ And I also, I regret to say,” remarked my 
uncle gravely; yet, seeing how painfully I was 
blushing, he added, “But, as I have already 
said, we can discuss this to-morrow; so no 
more jokes at your cousin’s expense. Now, 
Bryan, say good night, lad, and get to rest.” 

With the simple, ready obedience of a child, 
Bryan—although a fine, handsome young man 
of five-and-twenty—arose at his father’s bidding, 
and was quickly gone. Then Uncle Harding, 
laying his broad hand on my head, said— 

“ Your aunt is right, Mary. I do not wish 
to speak badly of anv one s but you are to me 
as my own child, ana I will certainly oppose, by 
every means in my power, vour marriage witn 
such a ruffian as Sexton. Do not cry, ohiid,” 
he added, kindly, as my tears fell fast. “In a 
short time you mil wonder how you could have 
ever expended even a thought upon such a 
fellow. Your hunt will be in a better humour 
in the morning. And in any case, I repeat 
again, you know she is always for your good.” 
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For my good I knew she was, better even 
than my dear uncle could tell me. I felt it 
deeply as I lay thinking, until nearly dawn, 
about the scrape into which 1 had got myself, 
and out of which I did not well know how to 
get. To be sure I see now my remedy was an 
easy one; but then I could not do so. The 
kisses left upon my cheek by Tom Sexton I 
would have washed out with my blood, if with 
them I could have washed out their memory. 
And my pillow became one of thorns as I tossed, 
in my not indignation at myself that he should 
ever nave had even the shadow of a right to im¬ 
print them there. And yet I could not deny to 
myself that he had, and that I myself had given 
it to him. I met him first a year before, on 
board the ship in which, on the death of my 
mother, I had come out to my only remaining 
relatives, who had been settled for many years 
in Victoria. He was returning at the same time 
from London, where he had been disposing of 
some gold dust and skins, the original proprie¬ 
tors of which last, he assured me, had been shot 
in company with my cousin Bryan, with whom, 
as well as the rest of his family, he said he waB 
extremely intimate, living as he did in their 
close neighbourhood. As I had never seen 
these friends of mine, his little anecdotes of 
them rendered his conversation very interesting 
to me. He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, too; 
a little rough, perhaps, in manner, but only just 
sufficiently so to make me—a romantic girl of 
nineteen — feel exceedingly flattered that his 
voice should grow soft and low when he spoke 
to me; that the strong arm which lifted the 
great things in the mighty ship as a child plays 
with a feather, should support me with such 
gentleness as I endeavoured, on a calm day, to 
walk on the quarter-deck, or drew my wraps 
closer to shelter me from a stiff breeze, or the 
threatened sweep of a great wave. I had been 
warned by my aunt, in a long letter of directions 
as to my conduct on board ship, while civil to 
all, to make no intimate acquaintances. But 
whenever I thought of this, I told myself that 
of course such advice could not apply to Mr. 
Sexton. On the contrary, it was certain that 
she would be very happy to know I was in the 
charge of such a friend. And so the weeks 
rolled on in a to me not unpleasant monotony, 
until I could scarcely remember how it had 
been with me before I knew him ; and certainly 
I never gave myself any trouble to think how 
it should be when with the voyage should end 
our companionship, as my uncle was to meet 

me at Melbourne, and take me home to K- 

under his own care. I was not uneasy at this, 

because I was quite certain that at K- I 

should see a great deal of my friend : he had told 
me so all through, and it never occurred to me 
to doubt him. So I went on dreaming vaguely, 
as girls do, of some impossibly happy future, in 
which he and I were the principal persons 
concerned, and was only startled from my 
dream two or three days after my arrival at my 
new home, when the first joy of my welcome 
was over, by my aunt asking, in her quick way. 


to which I was then unaccustomed, how it was 
that, according to what she had heard from my 
uncle, I had, contrary to her express wishes, 
become intimate with that Sexton, for whom no 
one had the slightest respect—a fellow who went 
off to the diggings like any common bushman, 
with his blanket strapped on his shoulder, 
and each time had squandered the proceeds of 
his last journey there in low dissipation, never 
giving his poor mother or sister-who kept a 
little school in Tylden- a single penny to help 
them on their way. 

I was amazed, and, to speak the truth, in¬ 
credulous. I told her how kind he had been to 
me, and insinuated that she must be either 
prejudiced or mistaken regarding him. She 
was unused to be contradicted, I to be con¬ 
trolled ; and so, before either was well aware, 
“ a very pretty quarrel,” which resulted (as my 
uncle also insisted on my dropping all acquaint¬ 
ance with my late fellow-passenger) in my 
entertaining a sore angry feeling against my 
new-found friends, imagining myself to be a 
suffering angel, and Tom Sexton one of the 
most chivalrous heroes that ever existed out of 
the paper-world of old romance, where such 
wonderful personages usually live, die, and have 
their superhuman being. I could not believe 
anything against him. I pitied and grieved 
over him, met him in secret, and wrote to him, 
when I could not succeed in doing so, the most 
absurd rhapsodies of outraged affection, my 
cruel relatives figuring in the most uncom¬ 
plimentary manner in my epistles. 

And so the time passed on, until wearying of 
the restraint which his love for me—such as it 
was—had imposed on him, he at length threw off 
the mask, and proved himself, to my unwilling 
belief, all, and more than all, he had been repre¬ 
sented to me. But when, after many efforts for 
his reform, I became thoroughly disgusted by 
his low vice, and thought to withdraw from my 
silly engagement, he turned on me with the un¬ 
manly threat that he had preserved the letters 
which 1 had always understood to have been 
destroyed, and would show them not only to 
my own family, but through the entire district 
if 1 dared to do so. 

Oh the shame—the shame that burned my 
cheek as I thought of them 1 all their folly 
appearing before me now in the plainest colours, 
as it had never done before 1 as I thought of 
them paraded through the surrounding grog¬ 
shops, laughed over and commented on by all 
the roughs and loafers of the neighbourhood; 
m I thought of uncle Harding’s grave dis¬ 
pleasure, of my aunt’s bitter remarks, and the 
danger of Bryan's getting into a serious quarrel 
—as he most certainly would, if he heard my 
name spoken coarsely of; and I knew Sexton 
disliked him very much besides. Oh, what 
should I do ? what should I do ? So I ques¬ 
tioned myself half through the autumnal night, 
and at last sunk to sleep, putting off the evil 
day a little longer by deciding on meeting him, 
if I possibly could, according to my enforced 
promise, ana begging once more for the return 
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of those unlucky letters; after which, if he 
continued to refuse them, why I should then 
seriously endeavour to summon up courage 
to confess all to my uncle. 


Chap. II. 

It was impossible for me to meet Sexton, 
Aunt Winnie kept me so constantly employed 
about the house, as if she suspected my anxiety 
to elude her vigilance for an hour or so. I could 
not be five minutes together from her presence 
when her shrill voice was to be heard calling 
out, “ Mary, Mary; what are you mooning 
about, girl ? Set to-morrow’s bread, make 
some fritters, or when do you mean to have the 
boys’ cloth caps made?” 

Oh dear, dear I I would not live that time 
over again for anything—a time when I forced 
back the tears from my eyes lest my aunt’s 
sharp glance should detect them; when my 
heart often stood still with terror lest Tom, in 
his impatience at my apparent defiance of him, 
should enter when I least expected, and produce 
the documents of which I was so thoroughly 
ashamed. And in my abject fright it was a 
true relief to me when, one eveniug towards the 
close of the week, when I happened to be alone 
in the kitchen, Bryan took the opportunity to 
hand me a small note, saying at the same time, 
in a low voice, 

“ I met the messenger bringing this to you, 
and thought it better to act the postman myself 
for this time. Only, of course, I know it is 
from Sexton.” I took it from him mechanic¬ 
ally, and without speaking, when, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he added, Mary, do you 
not think this underhand business very un¬ 
worthy of youP I know I have no right to 
advise you.” 

“ Oh, Bryan,” I interrupted, “ are you not as 
a brother to me ?” He winced, and said im¬ 
patiently— 

“ No, I am not your brother; on the contrary, 
we are comparative strangers. I should be sorry 
any sister of mine—. But I will not detain 
you any longer from your letter. I will say, 
however, you should decide one way or the 
other regarding this man. Either dismiss him 
altogether, or brave my father and your aunt 
openly, and marry him. Your present line of 
proceeding is most un-” 

“ Oh, Bryan, do not say it,” I cried passion¬ 
ately. “ If you knew!” 

“ I do not desire to know,” he replied coldly. 
"My mother is your most fitting confidant 
and adviser.” 

“And yet you have given me advice,” I 
retorted angrily, " comparative stranger as you 
are. You nave been hard and contemptuous to 
me. And, after all, you are right: you are not 
my brother, and have no right to mix yourself 
in my affairs. 1 shall do as I please about Tom. 
Things paqs$ go h^4 in^ee^ if I d<? qot find 


him more kind and just to me than my new¬ 
found relatives.” 

He went out without replying, leaving me in 
a most unchristian state of mind; and I sat 
sullenly by the stove, thinking of Sexton, and 
feeling in my anger that with all his faults no 
one cared for me as he did. My heart softened 
strangely towards him; and 1 kept forming 
excuses for him in my mind, even against my 
own conviction of his worthlessness. Poor 
fellow, I thought; if he is wild, what is there so 
wonderful in it, thrown among reckless men 
from all parts of the world at those horrible 
diggings ? Why was he alone expected to touch 
itch, yet not be defiled ? As to his neglect of 
is mother and sister, it was mere thoughtless¬ 
ness : reprehensible, to be sure, but still mere 
thoughtlessness. And with regard to his threats 
towards myself, after all there was the old 
excuse for them—love, and his dread of losing 
me. Perhaps I had treated him badly. If I 
had been less harsh, probably the faults into 
which he had recently fallen would never have 
occurred at all. I thought over the time on 
board the ship—the time when we first met, and 
of all his care of me, until, glancing over the 
note which had hitherto remained unopened in 
my hand, and finding it to be the usual half- 
threatening, half-imploring request for an inter¬ 
view, I started up, and wrapping a shawl round 
me, walked out to grant it, utterly careless 
whether I was observed or not, and with a strong 
feeling of dislike towards Bryan in my heart, 
mingling a fixed determination to end all my 
perplexities by a marriage with Sexton at ones 
if he wished it, whatever might be the after¬ 
consequences of such rashness. 

With steps hasty as my resolve, I trod my 
way along the Bush track which led to the 
river; and in something less than a quarter of 
an hour reached the well-known spot, which was 
usually as silent as it had been in the first hours 
of the creation. Now, however, angry voices 
broke its stillness; and it was with a feeling 
little short of terror I heard that of my uncle 
raised in excited tones, as he exclaimed— 

“None but such a scoundrel as you have 
always proved yourself to be, would be guilty 
of such conduct. A young girl's letters traded 
on in such a way—a young girl’s, too, whom 
you profess to love 1” 

That Sexton was the person to whom these 
words were addressed, as well as that he was 
tipsy, I learned immediately from his voice, as 
he replied — 

" You are very free with your names. I 
wonder what you will call your niece when you 
read the loving way she writes of you, and the 
rest of you. Love her, indeed !” he continued. 
" Why once I compel her to fulfil her engage¬ 
ment, I don't care if I never see her again. 
Better be free than bound, any day. But she 
shall not throw me off like an old glove when 
she wishes. Likely as not I shall soon leave 
her I fouqd her, and try another turn at 
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Bendigo or Ballarat; mj caah ia getting to run 
low.” 

Then my poor aunt, utterly subdued, spoke 
brokenly through a burst of sobs. “ Oh Bob, 
Bob! My poor foolish wilful girl 1 Get those 
silly papers from bim at any price. He says 
bis money is running low. Buy them from him; 
oh! do buy them from him.” 

This speech wounded me more than all. 
That the discovery of my imprudence should 
have deprived Aunt Winnie of the faculty of 
making sharp speeches, gave me a clearer idea 
of it than even in my misery I ever had before; 
and my weak, wayward pettishness, which had 
but a short half-hour before nearly betrayed me 
into life-long suffering, was now indeed fully 
convinced as to who were my true friends who 
really loved me, as Sexton exclaimed, in reply 
to this last petition— 

“ You are mistaken, old lady. Here are the 
documents in questionand through the 
branches I saw him produce a tied-up bundle 
of letters as he spoke, " everyone of them ; and 
they are not to be purchased by their weight in 
ten-pound notes, at least not until Ihavehad some 
fun out of them, as I intend to entertain a few 
friends with a perusal of their high-flown senti¬ 
ments this evening. I’ll take care and teach 
Miss Whimsical what breaking an engagement 
means.” 

Oh, how humiliated I felt, listening to all 
this ! Yet when I heard Uncle Harding speak 
again, to offer him a five-pound note for what he 
held, and receive only a scornful laugh by way 
of reply, my indignation gave me courage, and 
instead of lurking any longer in hiding, I walked 
boldly forward. 

“ Dear uncle,” I said, “ do not ask him for 
these papers any more. After all they are only 
very silly, and it will be more disgraceful to 
himself to use them than to me. The only thing 
I dreaded waB the shame of you or Aunt Winnie 
knowing about them. Now, as you do know 
all, I have nothing more to fear; let him do as 
he pleases, he is not worth your notice.” 

Bad and tipsy as he was, my sudden presence 
and word8 abashed him for a minute or so; 
but quickly recovering, he shouted— 

“ So the murder is out then. Pussy was to 
sit in the corner while the old folks tried to 
draw the lion’s claws. I wonder where sweet 
master Bryan is; he should be here, too, to 
take his part in the play.” 

We listened in silence, while, growing more 
coarse and, as it would seem, more tipsy every 
moment, he concluded a violent tirade by cry¬ 
ing out, as he shook the little packet above his 
head triumphantly— 

“Now is your time to decide, Miss Mary. 
You have not a moment to spare; I cannot 
stay here all night. Which shall it be, the 
marriage or the grog-shop audience ?” 

“ Neither,” exclaimed Aunt Winnie, delight in 
her tone® (she confessed afterwards she had 
been for some time watching the opportunity), 
as, poising her active little figure on a log 


behind him, she made a successful snatch at 
bis prize, and the next moment—under the pro¬ 
tection of my uncle—was tearing the recovered 
letters into shreds and casting them away for 
ever in a fluttering shower upon the passionless 
bosom of the stream. 


Chap. HI. 

I stood hastily winding up my hair before 
the small dressing-glass in our bedroom, while 
Katie stood idly looking on, praising its great 
length and beauty, with childish admiration. I 
had not time to notice her chatter, even if my 
thoughts happened to be disengaged, which 
they were not, as, in common with the other 
grown members of tbe household, I was going 
off to one of the outlying farms called Haw¬ 
thorne, about five miles farther in the bush, 
where the corn was to be stacked that day, no 
one remaining behind save my little companion 
and an elder brother, not yet strong enough to 
work. It was not to take care of the house 
they remained; there was not the slightest fear 
that any one would even enter in our absence; 
but to see that none of our cattle strayed into 
the next pasture, as we had there, for the last 
few months, an exceedingly vexatious and dan¬ 
gerous neighbour. It was Sexton; for a year 
had already passed since the evening of the 
scene in which aunt had so unceremoniously 
snatched my unlucky letters from him, in 
a few weeks after which event he again disap¬ 
peared from the neighbourhood for Borne time, 
Dut returned in about five months after with 
sufficient money to purchase a small stock of 
cattle, and rent by tne year some grass-land, 
which was unfortunately to be let, next my 
uncle’s place; ever since which time he had 
made himself as troublesome as only so close a 
neighbour malignantly inclined could contrive 
to do; endeavouring, too, in every possible 
manner to put a quarrel on Bryan, who just as 
sedulously avoided entering into one with him, 
and making my very life a burthen to me, as I 
felt that but for my imprudence and obstinacy 
his enmity would never have been called forth 
at all. Strange to say. Aunt Winnie did not 
revenge his ill-doings on me in the least as I at 
first feared she would. I believe her triumph 
in proving to me bow right she had been in her 
estimate of his character, together with the still 
greater one of having herself deprived him of the 
source of his power, robbed her anger against 
me of its sting, although she still hated Sexton 
thoroughly. Uncle Harding was kind and 
considerate as ever, but Bryan and I never ex¬ 
changed a word with each other, except when 
we could not possibly avoid doing so. I could 
not feel grateful to him ; on tbe contrary, I had 
an unreasonable feeling of annoyance towards 
him for the part he had taken in my affairs: I 
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Mt it was not for my sake he had attempted to 
offer me advice, on one or two occasions, 
after my final quarrel with Sexton, and before 
that highly honourable gentleman had again 
fitted no one knew where; it was, as I told 
myself, lest one of his family should be com¬ 
promised in the slightest degree by some wild 
act of Tom’s in his indignation at what he be¬ 
lieved a preconcerted plan; although the reader 
knows how far that idea was from the truth, 
when, by the merest accident, he met not me, 
bat uncle and aunt, at our usual trysting 
place. The utter contempt, too, of Bryan’s man¬ 
ner to me, in the early part of that eventful 
evening, rankled in my mind, and precluded the 
smallest notion that he had any interest in me 
for my own sake; so I took care in my manner 
towards him to give him back scorn for 
scorn, and took even a bitter pleasure in listen¬ 
ing to his every word, watching his every move¬ 
ment, that I might have the satisfaction of 
quietly going an opposite direction to whatever 
he seemed to think right or best to do; al¬ 
though, indeed, I cannot accuse him of ever 
expressing any interest, one way or another, in 
anything I happened to say or do at that 
time; and, perhaps, to confess the truth, I 
might have been more leisurely in performing 
my toilet on the present occasion; but that I 
preferred walking with Uncle Harding to our 
place of destination to going with Aunt Winnie 
m the spring car, which he (Bryan) was to 
drive. It was Monday—the terrible day since 
known in the colony as Black Monday—and so 
fearfully hot, even at the early hour in which 
we set out, as to be almost suffocating : it was 
like breathing the air of a furnace, and yet, as 
we passed out, we could see over the fence 
Sexton very industriously employed burning 
stubble in his fields. 

“ If I could speak to that fellow,” remarked 
my uncle, “ I would advise him not to risk his 
own and his neighbour’s safety, as he is doing. 
On such a day as this fire is a dangerous ser¬ 
vant, and very apt to turn master; but, proba¬ 
bly if I said as much, he would persevere the 
more; as it is, he will very likely be in the grog¬ 
shop in half-an-hour.” 

I did not reply. To see him, even to hear 
his name casually mentioned, always gave me a 
feeling of guilt, which rendered it impossible 
for me to enter into conversation respecting him 
with any one; so we pursued our way in silence, 
under the shade of the mighty trees, and 
through the thick, low scrub, until the brooding 
stillness was broken by the sharp cracking of 
Bryan’s whip behind us, as he called to the 
horse, or by the sound of his song, or cheerful 
laugh, as he chatted gaily to his mother, of 
whom he was very fond. They were very soon 
beside us, when, on my again declining—al¬ 
though really very tired after my long walk—to 
take a seat in the car, my three companions com¬ 
menced a conversation about the business on 
which we were bound, which lasted until we 
reached Hawthorne, There is no occasion to 


dwell upon the occurrences of the earlier part of 
the day, which were of the most ordinary cha¬ 
racter. Our work progressed rapidly, and the 
stacking was almost entirely completed, when, 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, the immense 
volumes of smoke driven in our direction, and 
which surrounded us like a dense fog*, formed 
the first heralds of the fearful calamity which 
was already following rapidly in their track. 
More than two years have come and gone since 
that time, yet I often start up from my sleep at 
night, fancying I am in the midst of that terrible 
scene. In the midst of the suffocating smoke,with 
the swift red billows of fire rolling up towards us 
from three sides, leaving only that behind us 
leading to our own home free, that I am still 
standing as if paralyzed, gazing stupidly at it, 
until it at length made good its destructive way, 
and seized the corn, which, under the blessing of 
Providence, had been the fruit of my poor uncle’s 
unwearying industry, and the means to which 
he looked for the support of his large family, 
as well as to pay off the liabilities to which a 
bush-farmer for many years must be subject, 
no matter how prosperous he is, or how pro¬ 
mising may be his future prospects. Dear 
uncle, at the first cry of “the stacks on fire!” 
all presence of mind deserted him: he could do 
nothing, make no exertion to save anything; 
but walked up and down, wringing his hands, 
and declaring if he had a pistol he would shoot 
himself; while the two boys, younger than 
Bryan, cried like little children. Bryan, how¬ 
ever, worked bravely, now flinging up great 
buckets of water as they were pumped up from 
the sunk-well by the workmen, now laying a 
guiding hand on the plough, which had been 
hastily yoked in order to turn up the earth 
around, and so check the progress of the flames. 
While Aunt Winnie, all her native energy com¬ 
ing out on the occasion, contrived to harness a 
horse to the great dray with her own hands, and 
kept calling to me all the time to fling a large 
pile of flour-sacks, worth nearly thirty pounds, 
into it, to try and save them, as they were not 
ours, but merely borrowed from the mill the 
week before. By degrees many of the squatters, 
chased from the surrounding bush by the ad¬ 
vancing fire, joined us, but could do nothing 
but Stand idly looking on, until a few of them 
found employment in bearing poor Uncle Hard¬ 
ing, who had fainted, to a shepherd’s hut, a short 
distance off, and whither Aunt Winnie followed 
to attend to him. 

I have often felt ashamed of myself since. I was 
too shocked to feel shame then at my own utter 
uselessness; but a still greater horror was to 
arouse me from my stupor. 

[ do not know how it was, but like the strange 
things which follow each other in a dream, it 
did not seem singular to me, in the general con¬ 
fusion, that Frank, who had been left at home 
with Kate, should suddenly fling his arms round 
me, and exclaim, over and over again, through 
bursts of terrified sobs— 

“Oh, Mary! save her—save her! I cannot 
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find Bryan—I cannot find any one. Katie will 
be burned — Katie will be burned. All the 
place is on fire at Sexton’s; ’twill be 60 on with 
us. Come home—come home.” 

Yes, I was thoroughly aroused at last. The 
thought of the danger in which the child, 
dearer even to me than my own life, was placed, 
restored to me the presence of mind which 1 
bad lost; and merely waiting to ask my poor 
trembling Frank how it was he had left his 
little sister behind, and hearing in reply that he 
could not induce her in her fright to leave the 
house at all, he thought it best to ride off him¬ 
self for assistance, I seized the reins of a horse j 
from which some one had just dismounted, and j 
my few months of Bush training for once stand- j 
ing me in good stead, I sprang to the saddle, ; 
and calling to the poor boy to send help after 
me, rode madly away. 

It is now impossible to say how that ride 
through the Bush was accomplished by me in 
safety. That I escaped with uninjured limbs, 
nay, with life itself so far, was not due to any 
guiding hand of mine, but to the unerring 
instinct of the poor frightened animal, who bore 
me on so fleetly, considering the many danger¬ 
ous obstacles in the shape of giant branches, 
immense logs, and deep ravines which lay along 
our way, clouded, moreover, as it was, by the 
thick dark smoke which now enveloped the 
whole country round. Gasping for air, I 
prayed fervently that I might reach our own 
clearing before any of the—I will not say sparks, 
but great fire-flakes descending so thickly, 
should altogether ignite the tall timber which 
grew so closely together as to be in some parts 
intertwined; and indeed many trees caught fire 
as we passed beneath, leaving them burning be¬ 
hind. 

Oo, on—for my owa life now, as well as for 
poor Katie’s—I urged the panting companion of 
my terrible adventure, until at length becoming 
irritated beyond all control by the constant 
falling, like a shower of red hail, singeing and 
penetrating his shaggy ungroomed coat, he 
reared suddenly almost upright, flinging me 
from his back, but happily on to a great soft 
heap of fallen leaves, and galloped wildly away 
I knew not where. 

It could have been worse, I thought, as I rose 
quickly, unhurt, and saw that now, on the very 
edge of the Bush, ten minutes more would 
bring me to my little cousin. But it was not to be 
so. I had come through a mighty plain of fire 
unscathed, only to be injured when I considered 
myself comparatively safe. 

Yes; just as I set foot on our own clearing, a 
splinter from one of Sexton’s fences, now all a 
flame, fell as I ran blindly on; and my foot at 
the same time slipping, in another moment 1 
was lying on it on my back, with the skirt of 
the thin calico skirt I wore in one blaze around 
me. 

Oh, gracious Providence! Alone in the Bush ! 
Alone in the midst of fire!—of a Bush firef 
will} qo |mmaq creetur^ npw to stretch forth a 


hand to aid or save me! I never, never—not 
alone through life, but even through eternity, I 
believe—can forget that moment’s despair. In 
an instant, like an electric flash—as I have 
heard it said of people drowning—every event 
of my life passed vividly before me, passed 
swiftly, as I heard the eager fiz-fizzing of the 
hungry fire through the long black hair which 
Katie bad so praised that morning, followed by 
the clear realisation of the fact that I was about 
to die a fearful death—death by fire! Kay, 
that I was dying it now, alone in the wilderness. 
Alone—God and I. I did not feel the pain of 
the burning then. I only felt the awful despair! 
for the first, and oh may it be for the last, time 
in my life, in all its blank hopeless intensity— 
that awful feeling. 

No; there was no hope for me. Others had 
perished in the same way, why should not I ? 
Then the river—the river, flashed upon my 
mind. Could I reach it, I should be safe, I 
thought; and I had already taken one step 
towards what would have been certain destruc¬ 
tion to me, when I felt myself cast suddenly to 
the ground, and had only one swift moment to 
see the eyes of the only man I now knew I bad 
ever really loved in the whole world, looking, 
filled with love and anguish, into mine, before 
something was wrapped closely round me, and 
I knew no more—no more until 1 recovered 
from what had been a long illness and delirium, 
to find myself lying weak and suffering in my 
own little room, for I had been fearfully burned 
between my shoulders and on the upper part of 
my left arm, saved only from certain death, as 
the surgeon declared, by the presence of mind 
of my consin ; saved at the last moment, too; 
for were it not for bis providential arrival, sent 
on as he had been by Frank, just in time to 
hold me back, I should never have succeeded in 
my rash attempt to reach the river alive. I 
should have been reduced to a mere heap of 
ashes on the way. 

Next to the joy of seeing all ray relatives safe 
and well round my bed—my little Katie beyond 
all—perhaps the greatest pleasure of my conva¬ 
lescence was that all the home property bad 
escaped uninjured, the cattle being saved at tbe 
expense of the kitchen-garden, which happened 
fortunately to have a stone wall, as in the old 
country, instead of the log fence usual in Vic¬ 
toria, low enough to be leaped, at any rate in 
their terror of the flames, by the poo rtrembling 
animals. As for my little darling, she was never 
in any real danger at all, as I might have known 
if my natural impulsiveness permitted me to 
remember that for the very purpose of saving it 
from such a calamity as in the present instance 
occurred to many, our house had been built on 
a small stony hill, on which there was no t an 
atom of anything either to create or feed fire. 

So that while everyone petted and praised me 
as a self-forgetting heroine (as if any one would 
think'of one's own life on such an occasion) I 
could only fret about my foolish impetuosily 
being again the cause of trouble to all pf them. 
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by laying me on a 6ick bed when I should be 
up assisting them in their losses and disappoint’ 
menu. 

The reason, independent of all others, why I 
rejoiced so much that we had not suffered at 
home, was that the fire, which bad been so 
destructive at Hawthorne, had originated in 
quite another part of the district; and aunt 
Winnie and I even to this day cannot be per¬ 
suaded that Sexton did not of set purpose try 
to destroy my uncle’s place by burning stubble 
on such a day of intense heat, and when the 
whole family, except two children, was to be 
absent, if he had succeeded in his evil intent, I 
should always blame myself as the giddy, self- 
willed cause of the misfortune. 

As it was, so blamed was he by others, who 
had suffered by his suspicious conduct (to say 
the least of it),and so threatened by them with 
actions for damages, that before the sitting of 
the County Court came round, he had sold off 
everything that remained to him, and had gone 
away to New Zealand, where I hope sincerely 
he may remain. 

For ourselves, we bad a sharp struggle for 
some time; and but for Bryan’s energy in 
assisting his father to meet and obtain time 
from bis creditors for the payment of the sums 
coming due, and Aunt Winnie's admirable 
management of her dairy, by which she soon 
began to clear five pounds a week, I taking the 
entire charge of the house when I had gathered 
a little strength, things would have gone hardly 
with us. But we have, thank God, rubbed 


through, and are now again doing well, my 
uncle being as active and hopeful as ever. 

I had nearly forgotten, however, to state that 
about a year ago Bryan had another conversa¬ 
tion with roe in that most unromantic place, our 
farm-kitchen, where, after asking me a few 
questions, to which I had given him satisfactory 
replies, he drew me very close to him indeed, 
and asked just one more. 

“ Why did you tease me so long, Mary ? 
Why did you not let me know you cared for me 
before ?” 

“Because I did not know it myself," I 
answered ; “ never until that terrible day—that 
day which broke down at length the barrier 
between us, you piqued me so with your care¬ 
lessness, your contempt of me." 

“ Carelessness! contempt!" he repeated. 
“ No. But I was miserable and jealous. And 
—and I wanted you to do what was right. 
But I see now I went a bad way about it." 

“ But why did you busy yourself so much 
about Sexton ? What was he to you, sir ?" I 
demanded saucily. “ Bringing bis messages, 
being his postman. Why was it so?" 

“ Because I thought you loved him,” he 
answered simply. "And, my darling, 1 loved 
you better than 1 loved myself." 

How can I ever worship such a man suffi¬ 
ciently ! Yes, whatever Black Monday brought 
to other people of misery and poverty, to me 
it brought happiness—brought me the crowning 
blessing of my life, for it brought me Bryan 
Handing for my husband. 


RAMBLES AND REVERIES OF A MODERN MORALIST. 


No. IV.—CONCERNING DAY-DREAMS. 


•I believe that I am not overstating the truth 
when I say that I am a thoughtful man. 1 
have always been thoughtful from a child; I 
always in my infant days liked to know the 
cause of things; this desire of mine was some- j 
what inconvenient at times to my friends and j 
relations. I always liked to look at the back 
of a picture as well as the front; nay, I even 
remember that once when I had fallen down | 
six staifs, I speculated after the pain was over 
what might have happened had I fallen down 
twelve instead of six. This I think shows very 
satisfactorily that I am of a thoughtful nature. 

I am, moreover, very observant. When I walk, 
which 1 do very often, I like to think and to 
speculate about everything I see, whether it be 
a human being in the crowd of Fleet Street, or 
a cab-horse struggling in the mud, or a flower¬ 
pot in an attic window. 


I never like to walk the streets, nor the 
country lanes either, in that unenviable state of 
mind attributed by the poet to the “ Jolly 
Young Waterman,” who was in the habit of 
rowing along and " thinking of nothing at all." 
Now I do not envy the man who walks and 
thinks of nothing at all. If I am out on a 
matter of business I think over that business, 
and do not let other thoughts drive it out of my 
head ; but when I am walking for my own 
particular pleasure,* and with no definite object 
in view, I like to think about the things I see 
and hear; in fact, to dream about them. Yes, 
I must plead guilty to a habit of day-dreaming, 
which some people imagine totally disqualifies 
a man from attending to the duties of life. 

But here I beg to differ from those people: 
when business or duty calls, as I said just now, 
I attend to it; but after business comes plea- 
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sure, and then I dream, and who Bhall blame 
me ? I am the only sufferer from this habit; 
and I sometimes have to endure very hard 
knocks and startling collisions in the street 
when I have not been attending to my foot¬ 
steps. 

But, seriously, is this habit of day dreaming 
a very bad one ? Surely it is better to dream, 
even at the risk of having your toes trodden 
upon, than to go, as so many of us do, from 
Dan to Beersheba and “ find all barren.” 

Another quality which I possess very strongly 
is that of inquisitiveness. This is also con¬ 
demned by many; but I cannot help it: I am 
inquisitive—not rudely so, I hope, but still fond 
of looking into things and round things; and, 
in a word, finding out all about things. 1 
never yet went so far as to knock at the door 
of a house .in a quiet street and ask them why 
they always kept the blinds down in the front 
parlour, or why they never clean the windows; 
but I have asked a sturdy beggar who asked 
for a penny why he preferred begging to work¬ 
ing, which 1 consider much the easier and 
pleasanter occupation. And I have more than 
once asked an ostler why when cleaning a 
horRe he persisted in hissing like some enraged 
specimen of the python tribe. 

Moved by the same spirit of enquiring, I once 
asked a pavior why he uttered a sound distantly 
resembling a groan, and not altogether unlike 
the hiccoughs, when he was driving down paving- 
stones ; but to none of these enquiries did I re¬ 
ceive a satisfactory answer. The beggar ran 
away precipitately, mistaking me, I presume, for 
an officer of the Mendicity Society; the ostlers 
said it pleased the horse when they hissed, and 
kept them from biting—an interesting fact in 
natural history which I recorded, and mentally 
resolved to try its efficacy on a fierce bull-dog 
of my acquaintance. Another of the stable 
tribe told me that hissing “ came quite natural 
to him, and he couldn’t rub down a horse with¬ 
out it.” The pavier, who was a bit of a wag, said 
his father and grandfather before him had both 
been of the same trade, and both had grunted 
in the very same way that he grunted, and so 
he supposed it ran in the family. I thought of 
Sam Weller snd the philosophy that was he¬ 
reditary in his family, and went away laughing, 
but not satisfied. 

Talking of philosophy, what a time to test a 
man’s pretensions to that gift is a wet day in 
London! I have lived too long in our aqueous 
climate to mind rain; umbrellas are a dead 
letter with me; and clad in vestments that have 
long been spoilt, and so cannot be spoilt again, 
1 often roam about the sloppy streets, and watch 
how the sinister influence of St. Swithin affects 
my fellow men and women. Many of the sub- 
limest and most terrible of passions may be 
seen under such circumstances. Joy is de¬ 
picted on the face of a well-dressed man who 
sees an omnibus with one vacant place inside, 
and takes it. Disappointment is shown in that 
of a lady who comes to a cab-stand and finds 


no one there but the waterman. Despair is de¬ 
picted in the agonized glances of a parent with 
five small children, who sees six omnibuses 
pass him full “ in and out!” Then the walkers, 
who know it is of no use “ standing up,” and 
equally useless hailing vehicles already occupied, 
they show a variety of phases beneath their 
dripping umbrellas. 

There is the angry man who is not a philo¬ 
sopher, and who goes along with a fierce stride 
and set teeth, from which issue at times sounds 
which may be blessings, but which do not 
sound like them. Very likely he has an ap¬ 
pointment with a cousin in the park, or is 
going to a little fish dinner at Richmond, or 
perhaps he has a new hat on—who knows 1 

Then there is the patient, enduring man, with 
a good deal of the early martyr in his compo¬ 
sition, who walks along grimly through the 
ram, and at times lowers his umbrella, and 
holds up his face to the sky; then being 
quite convinced of the descent of much 
water therefrom, he sighs, re-erects his shelter, 
and goes on more resignedly than before. 

The true philosopher is quite a different style 
of man. He comes along, smiling as cheerfully 
as if the sun was at his meridian, and the 
streets as clean as his dressing-room carpet, 
instead of its being very muddy, unusually 
windy, and, moreover, performing the anoma¬ 
lous operation of “ raining cats and dogs.” The 
philosopher knows well enough that grumbling 
is of no use : he recollects that " the glass fell 
last night, and that of course he ought to have 
expected rain; besides, as another philosophic 
friend of his had said, “ it was very seasonable 
weather, very seasonable indeed I” How that 
man is to be envied ! What an enviable bless¬ 
ing to be able to look out of window in the 
morning, and find it raining, without giving vent 
to objectionable expletives I 

Talk of Alexander, or Alfred, or anyone else 
who has borne the title of “ Great I” Why the 
man who can bear the petty ills “ which flesh is 
heir to” without grumbling; who can meet 
disappointment with a smile, and has “nil 
desperandum ” written somewhere in his heart, 
is worth all the great men of antiquity put to¬ 
gether. Alexander grumbled because there was 
not another world to conquer; Hannibal was 
never easy till he had crossed the Alps, and was 
not satisfied when he had; these men were not 
“ great,” they could not bear disappointment. 
1 have no doubt Julias Caesar stamped and 
foamed if his despatches came too late, and it is 
well known that Augustus did not bear the loss 
of his legions with equanimity. 

If the story of Sir Isaac Newton and his dog 
Diamond is true (which I very much question) 
it is only another proof of that wonderful man s 
universal greatness; for Newton was a “ gr®** 
man” in every sense—he was good as well as 
great. . 

All this has arisen out of a shower of ran* 1 
Truly, great things arise from small beginnings* 
The most natural object connected with * 
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shower of rain is its so-called antidote—an 
umbrella! 

I wonder if it rained as much in England 
before the invention of umbrellas as it has since; 
it must have been expensive work travelling in 
those days if it did. The owners of coaches 
looked upon the inventor of umbrellas as a 
mean-spirited and low-minded person, and, 
moreover, their sworn foe. They reviled you 
openly in the streets if you sheltered yourself 
beneath one of the obnoxious articles instead of 
riding in their carriages, and in fact did all they 
could to shame people out of using so vulgar a 
convenience. Now everybody uses umbrellas. 
Tempora mutantur; indeed, even in the very 
use of umbrellas there are changes. The huge 
family article of the Mrs. Gamp class, adapted 
for large parties, but inconvenient when rolled 
up, now gives place to the elegant useless fabrics 
which display their rainbow colours in our 
streets. 

But the sky has cleared, the rain-drops no 
longer patter on my window-pane, and the sun 
comes timidly through the broken clouds. I 
have told you what I have seen when wander¬ 
ing on a wet day : let us go forth now into the 
sunshine. 

Mark that pale-faced woman who stands so 
still against that hospital railing : she is a beg¬ 
gar, though she does not speak, and she stands 
there all day long; at least I see her sometimes 
when I start off in the morning, and she is still 
standing there when I return in the evening. 
She is not there every day ; once or twice a 
week, perhaps. I suppose it is her station on 
certain days, for beggars have a method in 
their trade. “ She is an impostor,” says one of 
the Mendicity Society: perhaps she is, or, on 
the other hand, perhaps she is not , At all 
exents she is very thin and pale, and not over¬ 
well clad: she is hungry, doubtless; if so, 
there is no imposition there; people do not feel 
hungry for the pleasure of deceiving others. I 
think, as 1 look at this beggar woman, if she is 
of an observant disposition what a picture of 
life she must meet with in that crowded London 
thoroughfare as she stands there for eight or 
ten hours with her back to the hospital railing! 
What a study for a moralist 1 She ought to be 
one, though I doubt if she understands the 
meaning of the name. Does she ever speculate, 
I wonder, on the character and modes of life of 
all the thousands that pass her in the day ? 
Does she ever think what sort of homes they 
have, what sort of lives they lead, how many of 
them are better off than herself, how few worse 
off? There is Lord Glitter going past in his 
carriage; she knows it is he, for he once told his 
footman to take her out of the way when she 


begged at his carriage door, and the footman 
had said, “ Out of the way, woman; don’t you 
know you’re annoying Lord Glitter ?” 

She wonders, perhaps, whether my lord is 
very happy; she thinks he must be, with that 
carriage, and all those servants, and the lots of 
money he has. O yes; without doubt. Lord 
Glitter is very happy ! But why is it that rich 
people do not like giving to the poor ? That is 
the question which the thin white-faced woman 
is probably asking herself very often during the 
day. What difference could a few pence make 
to my lord with his thousands, or to my lady 
with her lap-dog and two footmen to carry it ? 
And then she may perhaps turn over in her 
mind that text which she learnt once, but did 
not quite understand, at a Sunday School, about 
the rich getting into Heaven with more diffi¬ 
culty than a camel can go through the eye of a 
needle. Was it really so? Would the poor 
really have their good things, and were the rich 
so very wicked because they happened to be 
rich ? 

But perhaps, after all, the beggar-woman 
never thinks of any such things, and I have 
been all this time attributing false sentiments to 
her. Perhaps she,never thinks at all! And yet 
she must ; she cannot stand all day and stare at 
the park fences opposite, and think of nothing. 
If it is only of the wretched dirty room with 
the three small children who are always crying, 
which she calls " home,”—surely she must think 
of something. 


♦ 


Oyster Culture.— The system of oyster culture 
in France was practically inaugurated at the He de 
R6, off the shore of the lower Cnarente, near Rochelle. 
It was begun by a man of the name of Beef, a stone¬ 
mason, in 1868. This clever fellow noticed that the 
spat required holding-ground, and having procured a 
few bushels of oysters, he laid them down upon a 
small portion of the foreshore that he had enclosed 
with a dyke, scattering his oysters in the “pare” thus 
enclosed among some rough stones. Whilst he was at 
work at his trade, the oysters went on increasing until 
the year 1862, when he sold forty pounds’ worth. 
His neighbours noticed what he was doing, and 
speedily there was a perfect rush to the sea, and now 
the foreshores of the island from between Point de 
Rivedoux and Point de Lame is one vast oyster park, 
cultivated by hundreds of persons. It is, indeed, one 
of the great industrial facta of the present age, and we 
have only to follow the lead of the stonemason Beef to 
give employment to thousands of our poor fishermen 
round these islands. 
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THE CHIGNON; OR, FINDING THE 
HARE (HA/R). 

(A Norfolk Sketch.) 

BY R. E. THACKERAY. 

A coursing lady, out one day. 

Dropp’d her chignon on the way ; 

Her groom, and husband, saw it not. 

But quickly galloped from the spot: 

Their steeds, with eager ears and feet, 

All hurried on to join the meet. 

At length a “ timid hare ” was found, 

And then uprose the country round! 

Some were on horseback, some on foot, 
Dotting each field ‘and village route: 

At last the dogs all stopp’d to stare— 

They’d lost the scent, and miss’d the hare. 

The whipper-in he lash’d them sore; 

The dogs’ran round, and yelp’d the more. 

“ Oh!” said the lady (out of breath), 

“ I shan’t be in to see the death! 

Tis most provoking why.this hare 
For his oten life should seem to care ! 

I’d give yon countryman a pound, 

If he would help to beat the ground, 

And find for us this cunning game, 

Or men and dogs will bear the blame I” 

[brow 

“ Why, Harm,” said Hodge, and touch’d his 
I found your hair an hour ago! 

I took our wheeler to get shod. 

And on the ground I see this clod ! 

Say8 I, ‘ Why, Hodge, you’ve found a prize!’ 

I doesn't fust believe my eyes— 

’Tis what them ladies wears behind. 

Must on em carotty inclined— 

* She that wore this may have some wealth. 
And stand five bob to drink her health 1’ 

With this, Marm, sure as I had got it, 

T clapp’d that in my trouser-pocket 1 
I thought ’twas yourn—ye look so flat 
Jist where they pokes out from the hat!” 

** Give me my hair!” the lady cried: 

“ That it is mine can’t be denied. 

A crown I’ll give you ; but, beware 
Of making game of ladies' hair!" 

Then turning to her spouse, she said. 

Pointing to her diminished head_ 

“ Now, all my lady-friends I’ll tell 
To fasten on their chignons well; 

And if a-coursing they will come, 

To leave their golden clods at home! 

For sandy locks men have no taste, 

Or for an unproportion’d waist! 

’Tis Nature wise men most admire— 

I’ll throw my chignon iir the fire 1” 


{Writtenfor the opening of a Lady's Album). 
BY THE LATE JAMES EDMISTON. 


Friendship and Love together walk’d. 

Along the earth so fresh and fair; 

And as they went they sadly talk’d 
Of its dearest things, how frail they are, 

That scarce was the taste of their sweetness known, 
Ere death or stem Fate 
In ambush would wait, 

And seize on the dearly-prized joy for its own; 

Then wounded, bereft. 

No solace left 

But to think of their loss, and to weep alone. 

Invention came by 
With her sparkling eye. 

And her fancy imagining something new. 

And she held to their rfight 
A volume all white, 

Aud she said, “Poor complainers! this book is for yon. 
True joy is brief. 

But every leaf 

Inscribed by the pen of some friendly heart 
Shall catch a gleam 
Of the setting beam. 

Though the sun, which gave it at first, depart 

And scenes long pass’d away shall seem 
Brought back by the power of art.” 

Homerton. 


[We copy from the Atheiueum of the 16lh of the 
past month the following notice of the writer of the 
above, several of whose lyrics and poems have, from 
time to time, appeared in our pages" Among the 
minor, yet estimable men of letters who have recently 
passed away, is James Edmiston, who, without beings 
great poet, may claim a record as having written a few 
sacred lyrics which bid feir to keep his name in re¬ 
membrance. Among these, the most popular, though 
hardly the best, is his Evening Hymn, * Saviour 
breathe an evening blessing,’ which is now to be 
found in most hymnals. Three evening hymns 
have been produced in our own time, which have 
found wide favour with all sections of the church, and 
have apparently fixed themselves permanently in our 
psalmody. Among these Edmiston’s occupies, per¬ 
haps, the second place. If it wants the simplicity of 
Keble 8 Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear,’ it is 
less diffuse, sentimental, and song-like than Lyte’s 
Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,’ which com¬ 
mits the fault of employing figuratively and spiritually 
a sentence used originally in its simple and direct 
meaning. Mr. Edmiston was by profession an ar¬ 
chitect, and died recently at his residence in Homer- 
ton, aged seventy-six. One or two of his minor 
pieces still remain in our hands]. 
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We seem lately to have been passing 
through a fourth edition of winter; and, at a 
season when we ought to be expatiating on 
all the delights of spring, we find none of 
its attributes to support us in our rejoicing. 
No: we have certainly not had the least glimpse 
of spring yet. Where are the primroses and 
the violets ? Where i9 the early verdure of the 
London squares, and where the cart of early 
flowers, “ all a-blowin', all a-growin’ ” — so 
typical of the advance of the season to the smoke- 
begrimed Londoner ? Where are your spring 
radishes ? And echo, or somebody else, answers, 
" Frost, snow, slush, drizzle, ana east wind.” 
The only thing we have seen bearing the name 
of this coy season is “ spring soup”—a compo¬ 
sition which, we believe, thanks to preserved 
vegetables, is to be obtained all the year round. 
It may be remembered a wonderful parody 
on the Laureate’s " Locksley Hall ” appeared in 
the Month —we do not mean that somewhat 
heavy monthly, devoted to the interest of the 
Roman Catholics, which is current at the pre¬ 
sent day, but Albert Smith’s lively little bro¬ 
chure, which ran for some time in ’51. The 
lines to which we allude are as follow: 

“ In the spring a young man’3 neck 19 in a brighter 
tie arrayed; 

In the spring a lighter palettil is by Messrs. 
Nicol made.” 

In those days seasons were seasons, and be¬ 
haved themselves in a seasonable and reasonable 
manner: now it is all changed. Instead of 
oar young men arraying their necks in brighter 
ties and donning coats of more zephyr-like 
form, they are obliged to assume warm woollen 
comforters, and garments of double thickness. 
They become particular as to double-soled 
boots, critical as to the make of mackintoshes, 
and conservative with regard to umbrellas. 

As for the ladies, they are, perhaps, even 
worse off. Those mysterious articles of attire, 
known to drapers as “ spring-goods,” are by no 
means in request; whilst sealskin-jackets and 
warm furs are more esteemed than ever; in¬ 
deed, the West-end shopkeepers are complain¬ 
ing sadly of the badness of the times. Not 
only are spring-dresses not wanted, but the 
leather has been so unutterably wet and dull, 
that people are content to rub on for some time 
longer in a state of gloomy shabbiness. If any 
of our readers ever saw a hen in a shower of 
rain, they can at once understand the matter. 
How miserable she looks! how her feathers 
droop, and how little she cares about her per¬ 
sonal appearance! But see the same bird 
when the storm is over, and the sun shines 
once more—regard how she shakes out her 


feathers, and dries herself-*note how proudly 
and complacently she struts about again. 
Such, however, is the uncertainty of our cli. 
mate, that all these remarks are purely matters 
of speculation. The writers for monthly ma¬ 
gazines are often obliged to have their imagina¬ 
tions many days in advance; thus it is not un¬ 
likely that, by the time these lines appear in 
print, we may possibly be reading in bright 
sunshine, and, with the true Englishman’s 
prerogative, find ourselves grumbling about the 
<( inconveniences of sunshine,” especially as 
evinced in its searching exposure of shabby 
garments, which the green wintry weather had 
allowed to pass muster unmolested. 

The Central Avenue, Covent Garden Market, 
is about the only institution that keeps its place 
in the calendar and supplies us with green-peas, 
early strawberries, ana rare flowers at the same 
date every year, no matter whether the season 
be early or late. Stay—there is another institu¬ 
tion, not far off, also informs us that it is really 
spring; that is the Royal Italian Opera. We 
have seen Mr. Gye’s prospectus for the season, 
and a very capital programme it seems to be. 
When we mention that Verdi’s “ Don Carlos ” 
and Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” will be 
amongst the attractions, we feel quite sure that 
amateurs will know that there is a rich musical 
treat in store for them, especially when 
thev know that Adelina Patti and Mario 
will support the parts of Juliet and Romeo in 
the first- named piece, and that Pauline Lucca, 
Fricci, Naudin, and Graziani will be included 
in the caste of the second. It would take too 
much space to go through the prospectus; but, 
when we state that Mr. Costa will again wield 
the conductor's bdton~ that Mr. Augustus 
Harris will, as usual, look after the mise en setne, 
and that the scenic department will be ad¬ 
mirably cared for by those accomplished artists 
Mr. Grieve and Mr. Matt. Morgan, our 
readers will know what they have to expect. 
—an entertainment of no ordinary kind during 
the ensuing season. We have not yet seen 
Mr. Mapleson's prospectus of his arrangement 
with Her Majesty’s Theatre, but we believe it 
will shortly be before the public. 

It was only last month that we alluded, in 
the same paragraph, to the serious illness of 
John Phillip and Artemus Ward. Almost be¬ 
fore the printed words were before the public 
we received the melancholy intelligence that 
they were no more. In the former we have lost 
one of the finest, if not the finest colourist of the 
English school; in the latter one of the most 
quaintly original humorists of our time. In 
both we have to mourn the loss of two great 
minds and kindly hearts. Both were genial and 
generous; in short, both were gentlemen. 
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Those who knew them most will grieve for them 
the deepest. | 

The many changes that have taken place in 
town during the last few years, and which are j 
proceeding at the present time, are particularly 
distasteful to such a thorough Londoner as 
Your Bohemian, Everything old-fashioned and 
quaint seems to be passing away. Our old 
houses and streets are unceremoniously knocked 
down by the London, Chatham, and Dover; and 
our cozy, mouldy, dingy inns and chambers 
removed to make way for garish and blatant 
law-courts. Our dear old town will soon be 
one vast mass of glaring stucco and modem 
improvement. 

Your fair readers will, however, grieve to 
hear that there is even a worse catastrophe in 
store for them than this—the Pantheon Bazaar 
is going to be closed shortly! It is a long 
time since Y, B, visited it. His first recol¬ 
lection of it was being taken there, as a treat, 
when he came home from school, and not caring 
much about the place; but he remembers it was j 
a sort of paradise of school-girls, who seemed 
never to be tired of bargaining for flaxen-haired 
dolls, and attempting to play on the harmonicon, 
and subsequently refreshing themselves with 
amber-coloured jellies and peculiar arrowroot- 
biscuits, in a refreshment-room something be¬ 
tween a museum and a wax-flower shop. He j 
has an indistinct impression of falling violently I 
in love with a chubby child of eight, and walk¬ 
ing hand-in-hand with her in a glass-covered 
hall, which was called the “ Aviary,’* and 
which, he is still under the impression, was as 
large as the Crystal Palace. During bis more 
mature years he has visions of a pleasant Satur- . 
day afternoon passed with a sunny-haired 
damsel amongst the grim pictures in the gaunt 
galleries upstairs. All that is over now, alas 1 
and the Pantheon Bazaar will soon become as 
much a memory of the past as the love-making 
of Your Bohemian, It is said the building will 
be converted into a place for concerts and dra¬ 
matic entertainment, for which purpose it was 
originally designed. 

On dit that several ladies’ boating clubs have 
been started in different parts of the country. 
The cirumstance of starting dubs may be new, 
but the fact of ladies practising the art of row¬ 
ing is by no means so. Many of us could point 
to a variety of skilful raneures amongst the fair 
sex; indeed it is one of those exercises that 
they can accomplish with ease and grace : it is 
infinitely less dangerous than riding, and yet 
how little, in comparison, it is practised. Muscu¬ 
lar Christianity has made great progress amongst 
the fair sex as well as amongst their brethren. 
Thanks to the progress of sanitary knowledge, 
it is no longer believed to be injurious to 
the complexion to undergo violent exer¬ 
cise, or the frequent application of cold 
water. How our great-grandmothers whose 
only ablution seems to have consisted in 
dabbing their cheeks with elder-flower or 
rose-water, and whose only exercise con¬ 
sisted of a languid walk of half-an-hour, 1 


would have stared at the energy of the youog 
ladies of the present day! The girls of our time 
know that beauty and health depend principally 
on cleanliness and exercise and trust to these for 
a clear complexion and rosy glow, before all the 
cosmetics that Madame Rachael could furnish. 
How the old ladies, to which allusion has been 
made, would have been horrified to see the 
energy with which our belles take their " tub” of 
a morning, or the skilful manner in which they 
can disport themselves at Brill's Baths, at 
Brighton, or the fearless way in which, arrayed 
in gay-coloured flannel jackets and knicker¬ 
bockers, they swing, leap, turn, climb, and per¬ 
form the most marvellous evolutions in gymnasia 
devoted to their private use. All this exercise 
tends to the development of strength, and, ia 
the present time, there is many a girl who has 
a biceps beneath her dazzling white skin, that 
causes her to cut a very creditable figure when 
she takes her place in a boat wherever it may 
be. 

The past month has been pretty full of the¬ 
atrical events, though scarcely one of them can 
be called a great success. “ A Rapid Thaw,” 
which was produced at the St. James's, 
has thawed away rapidly, for it wai 
soon withdrawn: let us hope this is the last we 
shall hear of such an original writer as Mr. 
Robertson adapting from the French. Mr. 
Leslie’s drama at the Surrey, “ Tide and Time,” 
was certainly a success, ana will probably keep 
its place on the bills for some time. Mr. Call- 
cott’8 scene of the Emigrant Ship was very 
charming. Mr. Watts Phillips’ “Lost in Lon¬ 
don,” the production of which has been so long 
delayed, has been finally placed before the 
public at the Adelphi. There are one or two 
strong situations in the piece, but the third act 
is weak. The drama was, however, much ap¬ 
plauded, and it will doubtless run for a long 
while. The “ Dream of Venice,” at the Gallery 
of Illustrations, is very charming, and will doubt¬ 
less draw large bouses—at least as large houses 
as the gallery (the pleasantest but most un¬ 
comfortable gallery in London) can contain. 
By the way, a new comedy by Mr. Robertson— 
the author of the above-named entertainment- 
entitled “ Caste,” will be produced at the Prince 
of Wales’s, on Saturday the 6th. There will 
probably be a great house on that occasion, a* 
every one will be anxious to see anything new 
from the pen of an author who has given us two 
such successful comedies as “Ours,” end 
“ Society.” A musical piece de circonstance, of 
which much is expected, is in rehearsal at the 
Adelphi. 

The new moderately Conservative journal. 
The Day , looks well; it is capitally printed, the 
paper is first-rate. Though it is scarcely fair to 
speak of its contents at so early a period, we 
may mention that some of the literary matter 
might be improved. The parliamentary reports 
are admirable. A penny weekly publication 
entitled St. Paul% will shortly be published. 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley, whom we have missed 
some time from the pages of Fun , and still 
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longer from tbe Egyptian Hall, has commenced 
some more experiences of " Mrs. Brown/* in 
the pages of Cassell's Magazine . One day last 
week be gave the frequenters of the Crystal 
Palace a treat, by introducing this dis¬ 
tinguished lady to their notice. Mr. Edmund 
Tates, whom we have not seen before the public 
is proprid persond since he gave his “ Invita¬ 
tions at the Egyptian Hall, gave a pleasant 


lecture on “ Modern Society,” at Westbourne 
Hall, on the 26th ult. f ana at the Mechanic’s 
Institution, Southampton Buildings, on Wed¬ 
nesday evening: the room was well filled, and 
the frequent applause of the audience testified 
their high appreciation of the lecturer’s graphic 
power displayed in his description of “ Society,” 
high and low. 

Your Bohemian. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My dear C—, 

Here we are again in Lent, reduced to din¬ 
ners, concerts, and penitence. The jours gras 
went off wth great iclat s the bauf gras was 
drawn about in his triumphal car as usual, 
attended with his escort of masks on horseback, 
and dirty-fine goddesses in cars, decked with 
paper flowers and waving tricolours, and thou¬ 
sands of eager spectators rushed about to salute 
the god OX, ana to see the few masks that still 


parade the streets in Paris in honour of the 
end of Carnival. Now and then, on the Boule¬ 
vards, a pretty little child, in a fancy dress, 
gladdened our eyes, and brought a smile on the 
lace, after so much grotesque nonsense, which all 
go to see; those who exclaim against it as much 
as the rest, let them say what they may to the 
contrary. On the whole this has been a very 
gay season, and is only slightly interrupted by 
Lent to be re-commenced again at Easter. At 
the last ball at the Hotel de Ville, a pleasant 
incident occurred, to tbe confusion of a poor man 
who for the first time had honoured Monsieur 
le Prlfet with his presence. Monsieur Hauss- 
man had remarked a Counsellor of State, 
perfectly unknown to him (although one him- 
lelf) and was puzsled to imagine who he could 
be. A friend, another member of that august 
body, made the same remark to Monsieur le 
Prefet, and, feeling intrigued, went and accosted 
the unknown: “ I beg pardon, monsieur, but I 
see yon are a brother Counsellor of State, and 
1 am sure you will excuse me if I inquire whom 
1 have the honour of addressing ?” “ A Coun¬ 
sellor of State 1” exclaimed the unknown; “ no, 
no, monsieur, I am Monsieur X., manufacturer 
of tin wares. It is my dress, I suppose, that 
has led you into error. Having received an 
invitation to this ball, and having never yet seen 
a ball at the H6tel de Ville, I desired to come. 
I was told that I could not appear but in an 
embroidered dress, so bought this, thinking that 
it was merely a fancy dress, and not aware that 
it was the uniform of the Counsellors of State.” 
Monsieur Haussman laughed heartily when his 
friend related the fact; but the unfortunate 
manufacturer was, of course, obliged to with¬ 
draw, not wishing to be ridiculous, but no 
doubt annoyed at naving spent his money for 


nothing. The same evening one of the huissiers 
(a kina of gentleman-usher) took off the silver 
chain which distinguishes them, and, sans 
ctrtmonie, invited a lady to dance, imagining, 
I suppose, that be would not be recognized in 
the crowd; but he was born under an unhappy 
star, and lost his place in consequence. 

On Shrove Tuesday the Marquis d’Osmont, 
with a large party of huntsmen, hunted the wild 
boar in the woods of Chantilly, and, according 
to traditional custom, each noble huotsman 
wore a false nose. In the interest of the wild 
boar, I propose to put a false nose on each dog 
as well. Will the proposition be approved? 
I doubt. 

The Duchess of Hamilton has lately pur¬ 
chased the spleodid Hotel de Montmorency, 
and has given several grand fetes there. Lord 
Brougham is also entertaining a select party at 
his residence at Cannes, where private theatricals 
are the order of the day. His friend and rival in 
eloquence. Monsieur Berryer, is in hot water 
about his Penates, that Monsieur— (his 
landlord) is menacing. Fifty-one years has the 
eminent lawyer occupied an apartment in “ rue 
Neuve-des-Petits-Champs,” and at seventy- 
eight years of age one is rarely disposed to 
transplant the household gods after 51 years’ 
sojourn in the same locality; but our Prefet 
has so upset Paris, that the retired spot oocu- 
pied by Moosieur Berryer has now become an 
important place, and the landlord naturally de¬ 
sires to profit by it, and turn his ground-floor 
into a vast shop—or magasin, as we say here 
—to increase his revenue. 

The spring races have had very cold weather 
as far as this: a fall of snow welcomed them 
the first day, and prevented the fair ladies who 
generally attend these rendezvous of fashion 
from gracing them with their presence; so that 
the tight trousers, short coats, and low hats 
now in vogue amongst the gentlemen portion of 
Parisians, had no admiring eyes to gaze on 
them; therefore their sufferings were in vain— 
I say sufferings, for I can never believe that 
human legs can be imprisoned in such tight 
cases as fashionable trousers are now, without 
great bodily pain; bow the unfortunate youths 
manage to get into them I cannot imagine, or 
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how they can get out of them is still more ; 
wonderful. 

The 16th of March being the birthday of the 
young Prince Imperial, who was eleven years 
old, a governor and four aides-de-camp were 
appointed, by imperial decree, to form the mili¬ 
tary household of bis Imperial Highness. 
General Frossard is governor, in spite of the 
frequent reports that a priest (Cure de la Made¬ 
leine) was to be raised to that dignity. Their 
Majesties, also, in celebration of the birthday, 
assisted at the demolition of the mount opposite 
the Champ de Mars, called the Trocadero, 
famous for its fireworks on the Emperor’s ffte. 
Fifteen hundred gunpowder casks sent up into 
the air immense blocks of rock, to the great 
delight of Monsieur Haussman, who has sworn 
to have everything even, in his beloved city of 
Paris. This is a new kind of amusement for 
us, and of course we applauded with great en¬ 
thusiasm ; for, after all, fireworks and illumina¬ 
tions are very insipid affairs, and dreadfully old; 
we really wanted a fresh invention to spend 
half-an-hour agreeably, and our Prdfet deserves 
a statue for his splendid display on the 16th. 
Their Majesties, for whom seats had been pre¬ 
pared, retired highly satisfied. Those who were 
not aware of what was going on, imagined that 
the enemy was at our gates—that the Prussians 
had come with their fusils ik aiguille; but they 
remembered, at the same time, that the fusils 
Chassepot were there to defend us, so we were 
not frightened at the bursts of gunpowder that 
resounded through the air. Talking of the 
Prussians, we all feel sure that as soon as the 
Exhibition is over we shall go and try our 
Chassepot guns on the other side of the Rhine, 
to get our natural limits—the Rhenish provinces 
ana Belgium; for what other reason can the 
new law, or re-organization of the army, be 
proposed ? 

In spite of the Imperial Speech’s assurance of 
peace, we cannot get it out of our heads that 
Napoleon is enchanted with Monsieur de Bis¬ 
marck ; aod the debates in the Corps L^gislatif 
are followed with eager assiduity, and every 
word from Government commented on and 
turned in every sense. It was a curious spec¬ 
tacle the other day, when it was noised abroad 
that Monsieur Thiers was going to speak: more 
than ten thousand applicants for cards of ad¬ 
mission were received by the different members 
of Parliament: one member alone received five 
hundred, and some actually passed the night at 
the doors of the Corps Ldgislatif, in order to be 
admitted. It is said that cards were sold by 
some who had been thus stationed at the door 
for 150 francs, and long before the arrival of the 
members, carriages of ladies in grand array 
drove up to the palace; amongst others the 
Princess de Metternicb, all in grey satin—very 
bewitching, of course. The Prince Napoleon 
was also there, besides many other important 
personages. The speech lasted three hours and 
a-half; and, instead of going home to bed when 
it was over, as most men would have done. 
Monsieur Thiers drove to the Moniteur printing- 


office, ordered his servant to come for him at 
half-past three in the morning, and passed the 
night in directing the printing of bis speech, 
and in correcting the workmen's blunders, and 
that at the age of 75—the valiant old gentleman 1 
He very much piqued Government in de¬ 
claring that “ there was not another fault to 
commit.” Monsieur Rouher answered that 
there had not been a single fault committed. 
Monsieur Jules Favre asked why, if Govern¬ 
ment was so satisfied, they disturbed the country 
with presenting a law that had not its precedent 
in the history of France? Monsieur Emile 
Ollivier, who has got all he wanted out of the 
liberal party, has at last plunged into Napoleon 
waters, and has answered Monsieur Thiers to 
his own satisfaction; and Monsieur Belmontet 
declares that France never was so free as now. 
This latter gentleman, no doubt, has no idea to 
publish; but Monsieur Emile de Girardin, who 
professes to one idea per day, thinks that, to be 
able to give vent to one, now and then, without 
being condemned to a five thousand francs fine, 
as he has just been, would not be a bad thing, 
and was once permitted in France. But enough 
of politics. I have not yet said a word about 
our Exhibition—it is not because my ears are 
not continually ringing with the word, until I 
am heartily sick of it. It appears that the 
opening will be on the 1st of April—though I 
do not see that it is half-ready, and never saw 
such a confusion in my life. My option is, 
that people will be nicely taken in when they 
behold t^e so-much vaunted palace and gar¬ 
dens. I was never so disappointed before, as 
when I was told that the circular bnilding I took 
for a railway station was the palace! However, 
the inside may be charming, and I have no 
doubt that the produce of human industry there 
displayed will be very interesting; but it seems 
we shall have to pay, and that dearly, for the 
sight, as the franc entrance will not be a quar¬ 
ter of the charge. Add to that, that provisions 
are already dearer, and that pickpockets 
have crossed the Channel— a young Irish girl 
was arrested last week in Rue de Rivoli, just as 
she was taking a fancy to something that did not 
belong to her; and she is one of a band which 
the English authorities have kindly pointed ont 
to the French police. This is an English pro¬ 
duce, of which one does not feel very proud. There 
was a momentary strike amongst the workmen 
at the Champ de Mars a few days ago, which 
spread terror abroad; however, it was soon 
appeased, by the men commencing again. The 
houses near the military school, where many 
officers lodge, have turned their lodgers out in 
order to have room for the visitors, who are ex¬ 
pected to spend their money without counting 
it. I imagine there will be a little disappointment 
on the part of our Parisians. Mr. Knowles (of 
Manchester, I think) has hired the Italian 
I Theatre for the month of July, for the sole pur* 
pose of showing the Parisians “ The American 
Cousin,” and Mr. Sothern’s “Lord Dun- 
| dreary.” The King and Queen of Portugal 
have taken an apartment, dit-on, in au hotel. 
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for which they are to pay 1,500 francs a-day. 
The Great Eastern is to be sent out to America 
for a cargo of Yankees, whose sayings and 
doings are to be faithfully recorded on their ar¬ 
rival, by Jules Verne—sent out for that purpose. 

Rossini'8 chorus for the great international 
festival is to be entitled “ Buwres! Buwres!” 
What that means I leave you to find out. You 
are not to have our statues of your Plantagenet 
kings, so do not imagine it. The Emperor had 
not reflected sufficiently on the hue-and-cry 
such a concession would cause in the Anglopho¬ 
bia world, when he consented to gratify your 
wishes on that head ; so he withdraws his con¬ 
sent. We, on the contrary, are to have a statue 
of the Empress Josephine, in the avenue called 
by her name near the Barri&re de l'Etoile ; and 
the statue of Voltaire, invented by Monsieur 
Havin, is gradually becoming a reality so far as 
the subscription for it goes, in spite of the 
mockeries raised by the petite presse , at the in¬ 
ventor's cost. Victor Hugo has sent his mite 
towards it, although someone has discovered 
that our great poet in one of his works calls 
Voltaire, “ Singe de genie chez 1’homme, en 
mission par le diable envoys,” which is not 
exactly a compliment. The Etendard says that 
a Roman newspaper pretends that, in punish¬ 
ment for his Voltarian enthusiasm, the unfortu¬ 
nate Monsieur Havin has fallen into a complete 
state of idiotism! 

We have had three grand events in the thea¬ 
trical world this month—events that have 
caused quite a commotion, on account of the 
celebrity of the authors, and of all that had been 
said on the compositions before they appeared. 
The first, at the Th6&tre Fran$ais, “ Galileo,'* 
by Monsieur Pousard, had vacillated between 
life and death for some time, the censors having 
condemned it as touching on forbidden ground, 
the famous astronomer's principles being con¬ 
sidered too free for the present state of things. 
The drama is a representation of Galileo's strug¬ 
gles with the Inquisition. The Prince Napo¬ 
leon, however, succeeded in vanquishing the 
objections of the too particular censors, and the 
piece was performed before a crowded house, 
and received with great applause—more from 
respect to the author, and the few bold expres¬ 
sions contained in it, than from its real merit 
as a dramatic work. There is too much science 
in it—a lesson- of astronomy in Monsieur 
Pousard’s splendid language. There are two 
or three moving scenes, in which Galileo’s 
. daughter (the critics say he was never married!) 
is the heroine; but, on the whole, it is not a 
piece fitted to amuse our pleasure-seeking 
Parisians. Pousard was ill in bed at the first 
representation; indeed, he has been in bad 
health for some time. The second event is the 
“Don Carlos,” at the opera, by Verdi, which 
had for spectators all that Paris possesses in fa¬ 
shion in the beau monde and in the demi-monde . 
Nothing is more curious than a theatre here at 
the first representation of a piece. It is the ren¬ 
dezvous of all the lorettes in renown, who dis¬ 
play thejr jnfamous ripbes in nH the front places, 


dazzling with diamonds, crunching bon-bons, 
laughing and ogling the men. One almost 
wonders how honest ladies of fashion can like 
to be in the same place with them ! “ Don 

Carlos” was of course received with enthu¬ 
siasm, but all the critics 6eem to find more to 
blame than to praise; and it has been, and is 
still, the subject of great discussion, and far 
from equalling many of Verdi’s other operas. 
Verdi is accused of forsaking his natural talent, 
and of imitating the German school. “Don 
Carlos” is more in the style of the “ Africaine ” 
than in the style of any*of Verdi's other works. 
It seems that you are to have it in London 
60 on. Favre quite outdoes himself: in both 
singing and acting, nothing can surpass him. 
“ Les id6es de Madame Aubray,” by Alexandre 
Dumas, fils, at the Gymnase, is the third event. 
It is quite an overthrow of all received ideas in 
the present theatrical pieces, and the way in 
which it has been welcomed by the public 
announces a coming change in public taste. 
Instead of adulterous married women for 
heroines, seduced unmarried ones are to have 
their turn. 

Theresa, whose voice had forsaken her a short 
time since, greatly delighted the audience at the 
Alcazar the other night, by unexpectedly and 
invisibly breaking out in one of her most dis¬ 
tinguished songs (** La gardeuse d'ours"), at 
the moment that the audience was about to 
retire. It was a mercy that madness in her 
admirers was not the result! So rejoice, 
strangers 1 Theresa will sing to you during the 
Exhibition. 

The Emperor has grauted a pension to Lamar¬ 
tine as a national recompence, and of course 
the gress is not exactly pleased at it, and the 
poor old gentleman has been assailed again with 
all kinds of ill-natured remarks and insults. 

Father Felix has recommenced his conferences 
at “ Notre Dame.” He treats “ de l’Artetdu 
Beau” (on Art and Beauty), a singular topic for 
a church! 

The Protestant Church has just lost one of 
her oldest and most venerable ministers 
(Monsieur le Professor Juillerat), who died at the 
age of 85. It was he who was at Niraes, when 
Louis XVIII. sent the Duke d'Angoul6rae, at the 
urgent demands of England and other Protestant 
countries, to quell the disorders organized 
against the Protestants in the South. He was 
insulted in his pulpit by the excited mob, but 
calmly braved all for the cause he represented. 

Have you heard of the disappearance, that has 
caused much noise in Paris, of “ Sir Culling 
Eardley” ? He left his hotel without paying, 
and has not been heard of since. The owners 
of the hotel have demanded permission to sell 
what is left to pay themselves: there is 800 fr. 
or lOOOfr. A letter has been addressed to the 
press by some one who has since seen Sir Cull- 
ling, and who says that ever since a typhus fever 
this gentleman has moments of absence of mind, 
when, without telling any one, he quits his 
residence and goes several hundred miles, forgetr 
ting ^1), A dis^Qrrycable rmpiin! 
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A tit bit: the mayor of a village has just P.S.—Latest fashion: The present fashion of 

stuck up on the wall that he will permit the long trains without crinolines require ladies to 
young men to heat the drum in their leisure have large—what shall I say—stomachs ? India- 
moments, provided they make no noise 1 Adieu, rubber ones are therefore invented for those 
Yours truly, S.A. who lack them. 


LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE FAIRY TALISMAN. 

BT KISS L. A. BEALE. 

A stately mansion stood upon the summit of 
a hill, surrounded by gardens filled with rare 
and magnificent plants, where quaint fountains 
fell dreamily over beautiful statues from marble 
urns, and lily-bells, and the hideous mouths of 
huge sea monsters. It was the home of luxury 
and splendour. Within were soft carpets, in¬ 
struments of music, costly paintings, and more 
books than you could read in a lifetime. The 
air was heavy with rich perfumes, and the sound 
of mirth and feasting and dancing often resound¬ 
ed through the old halls, and even reached 
the ears of the poor gardener, who lived in a 
small brown cottage under the hill; and as he 
sat in the door-step in the deepening twilight 
watching bis busy wife still spinning on the 
green, and heard the faint echoes of the music 
from the Hall, he wondered if the proud lord 
of all this princely domain were any happier than 
he, with his frugal and comely wife and two 
healthy, happy children. Yet he sighed when 
he thought of his children. The baby slept in 
the cradle near, and if a saucy fly lit on his 
nose, he only smiled in his sleep; but the eldest 
child, little Archer Dane, loved best to linger 
by the side of the spring in the heavy shadows 
of the wood. 

Silver Spring bubbled and murmured among 
the ferns and mosses in the edge of the forest. 
It was a beautiful spring. The birds loved it, 
and would dart down into its clear water with 
many a chirp and twitter, stirring up the ripples, 
and shaking a little sparkling shower from their 
wings in the morning sunbeams. The flowers 
loved it; tbs sweet spring violet bent over it, 
and whispered to it all day long in its mystical 
language of perfume and beauty. The stars 
loved it; for at night, when all the world was 
sleeping, the flowers folded in slumber, and the 
birds rolled up in a downy ball with their heads 
under their wings, the stars would come out and 
look far down into its dark blue*depths, and 
twinkle and glimmer, as if to say, “ Good-morn¬ 
ing to you. Silver Spring. Pray what are you 
doing down there among the cowslips and ferns, 
singing to yourself all night ?” 

Little Archy Dane loved it; and he would lie 
for hours on the soft moss, talking in a low 
tone, listening to its gurgling murmur, dipping 
in his hands, and drinking its cool water. He 
loved to talk to the birds, and they would hop 

Dij 


about him on the ground, turn their heads to 
one side, and twitter and warble away, as if they 
quite understood what he said to them. Then 
he would pluck a handful of violets and carry 
them to the cradle of his baby brother, and tell 
him marvellous stories of what the birds had 
said to him, and how Silver Spring had sung to 
him about the sunshine and showers and the 
glory of the stars; and the little one would 
laugh and crow, and put his little white fists in 
his mouth, and jabber away as though he too 
could understand all that Archer said to him. 

But the mother would stop her spinning and 
ook sadly on him and sigh; and the father, 
smoking his pipe on the door-step, would say— 
“ Poor boy ! he is not so bright as other chil¬ 
dren ; I think he must be foolish.” 

But the mother would draw him lovingly to 
her bosom, press her lips to his fair eyebrow, 
and answer— 

“ No, no; our little Archy is no fool, but some¬ 
times the angels come down and talk with him; 
and he’d rather talk with them than frolic with 
the children. He’ll be a little angel himself by- 
and-by.” 

And the neighbours, he&ring the sound of 
the busy wheel or the hoe of the gardener, said— 
" What nice, industrious people the Danes 
are! it’s such a pity their child is foolish.” 

But they were all mistaken* for he was neither 
a fool nor an angel; but he wore a fairy talisman, 
and no one knew it. I will tell you all about it 
When Archer Dane was a baby, and lay in 
the same cradle that his little brother now occu¬ 
pied, under the same pink-and-white quilt, on 
the same snowy pillow, there came an aged 
woman to the door and begged for a little bread, 
saying she was very weary, and had not eaten 
anything for two days. Mrs. Dane v as a kind 
woman, and pitied the poor stranger, and asked 
her to come in and rest awhile. She limped 
over the threshold, on her coarse oaken staff, 
and sank, nearly fainting, in a chair by the cra¬ 
dle. Mrs. Dane brought bread, and even un¬ 
corked a bottle of home-made wine, and set it 
before the guest. She was very ugly, with a 
hump on her back, and yellow, shrivelled fea¬ 
tures ; but her small black eyes were bright and 
glittering, and seemed to watch every movement 
of the tidy little housewife. The old woman 
asked for some milk, and when Mrs. Dane re¬ 
turned from the cellar with a mug of rich milk, 
the old crone held the baby in her arms, talking 
very fast in some unknown tongue, while the 
child seemed to understand every word she said, 
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tod wm laughing and kicking in the greatest 
glee. The mother wae alarmed, ana could 
scarcely command herself; but she gave the 
milk to her guest, and caught her child eagerly 
to her breast, and murmured—“ God bless thee, 
my babe ?” 

At the name of God, the strange visitor gave 
a piercing shriek, and dropping her staff and 
the mug of milk upon the floor, disappeared 
through the open window. 

Master Dane heard the cry, and thinking his 
wife was in distress, hastened in. She told him 
the strange story, and he said— 

* It is some wicked sorceress, come to torment 
oar child/' 

“She is a foul witch,” said the wife: “ throw 
the staff into the river.” 

He stooped to pick up the rude staff, but 
found it so heavy he could scarcely lift it, and 
then they saw that it was pure gold. 

“ Perhaps she belongs to that fierce band of 
robbers in the Gorgeness Woods. We will put 
the staff away, and no one will know it.*' 

So they hid the golden staff in the garret, and 
the wheel wemt on spinning just the same as 
though there was no wealth in the cottage but 
the wealth off honest hearts and willing hands— 
&nd that is tlbe best wealth in the world, let folks 
say what they will. 

But at night when the mother undressed her 
babe, with a prayer of thankfulness in her heart 
that her first-born wae safe from harm, she found 
a chain of gold about his neck that had slipped 
down to his white shoulders. It was cunningly 
wrought in the form of a serpent, and had eyes 
of glittering diamonds. 

They knew that their strange guest had clasped 
ittbere, and so they thought she was not a 
wicked witch or robber, but some great princess 
in disguise. 

“ It is some grand folk up at the Hall,” said 
the father; “ there is a count and a duchess 
rinting there, and such wonderful company.” 

They tried to unfasten the golden serpent 
from their baby's neck, but it clasped with a 
secret spring which they could not touch, and 
tbe mother was pleased, and said— 

“ Depend upon it, she was some great princess 
in disguise.” 

But they were mistaken again, for the old 
woman witn the golden staff was neither princess 
nor sorceress, but only the child’s fairy god¬ 
mother, and the necklace was a charm or talis¬ 
man. Whoever wore it could understand all 
the voices of Nature. 

So little Archer grew fair and beautiful every 
day, and he knew what the birds were saying 
when they chattered in their nests; he under¬ 
stood the language of the brooks, and flowers, 
and trees, and of all the beasts in the farm-yard. 
And as he grew up, be had no need to read in 
books about plants and animals, for they could 
tell him more about themselves than all the 
books that were ever written. 

Tbe swallows told him how they built their 
nests of clay and straw and lined it with feathers ; 
how they reared their tender young, and fed 


them with worms and insects, and taught them 
to fly; and how, when the frosts came and the 
snow covered the ground, and the flowers were 
dead, the swallows all flew far away to warmer 
climes, where the orange blossoms all the year, 
and brilliant flowers grow, and figs and dates 
are so abundant that they lie unnoticed on the 
ground. They told him of broad oceans, and 
high mountains, and sweeping prairies, where 
the wild horse roams and the buffaloes wander 
in herds of thousands; and of great cities, where 
a hundred church-spires point towards heaven. 

No wonder that he loved to listen to the twit¬ 
ter of the birds, and learn such wonderful things. 
Then the roses told him how they grow; drink¬ 
ing life from the moist earth through their 
fibrous roots, unfolding in the light and diaw¬ 
ing the green of their leaves and the carmine of 
their blossoms from the life-giving sun and gen¬ 
tle dews. And often the Spirit of the Rose 
would come out from her golden castle in the 
heart of the flower, and, poised upon the edge 
of a swaying leaf, talk to him of her beautiful 
life and mission. 

“ I speak to the heart alone,” she would say. 
“ No one sees me, but I am always here m 
the perfumed halls of my castle; and when chil¬ 
dren pluck roses for garlands, or for the bosom 
of their mother, I whisper to their heart, and 
say, * Be gentle and sweet, like the rose.’ When 
the bride fastens a rose on her pure breast, I 
say, ‘ Be beautiful as the rose,' breathe only fra¬ 
grance and love.’ From the brow of death I 
whisper to the mourner of that land which Death 
may never enter, and flowers can never fade; 
and when she kisses me she drinks hope and 
comfort from the chalice of perfume I hold to 
her lips.” 

Then the Rose Spirit would fling out a breath 
of fragrance from her gossamer robes, and glide 
into tne depths of her honeyed retreat behind 
the yellow anthers; and the boy would close his 
eyes and breathe the faint perfume, and wonder 
if heaven itself could be sweeter. So he lived 
and talked with nature, and everybody called 
him a strange child, looking into each other’s 
eyes, and shaking their heads ominously. No 
one knew of the fairy charm. One day he told 
his mother a wonderful story of Poland, and the 
clash of arms, and oppression, and suffering, 
which the Polander had told him; but his mother 
only laughed, and said— 

“ You are a aueer boy, Archie. Don’t you 
know you have been dreaming ? I believe you 
are always dreaming. Hold this yam for me.” 

So Archer went on dreaming; and his father 
found that he grew wise without books, and 
knew more of distant lands than he could teach 
him. His strange history reached even the in¬ 
mates of the Hall, and tne lord of the manor 
stopped at the gate one day, and asked him many 
questions of foreign countries, which Archer 
seemed to understand as well as if he had been 
there, and answered as promptly. The lord 
was much astonished, and inquired where he 
had read so much! but Archer replied, in his 
simple way, ft A little bird told me,” 
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Bat the lord rode on, saying, to himself, “A 
strange child.” 

Often the mother grew sad, and said to the 
father, “ Our boy will soon be an angel.” And 
the father had many misgivings, and thought 
perhaps the mysterious visitant was indeed a 
sorceress, and had cast some foul spell upon him 
in his infancy. Still they did not dream that it 
was the golden serpent with the diamond eves 
that sometimes whispered to the boy—“You 
shall know all things.” 


MAX. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

Maximilian Bowers came out of the house 
that morning, and took his way down the old 
lane-road to the school beyond .the pastures—a 
boy stumbling up somewhere into his twelfth 
birthday. There was nothing to please fastidi¬ 
ous eyes about him on that especial morning. 
His tanned, freckled, homely face was sur¬ 
mounted with thick, coarse, yellow hair; he 
had considerably outgrown the faded suit of 
clothes which had been originally fashioned for 
him out of 6ome coarse, dark blue cloth, and 
his bare, soiled feet looked larger than ever, as 
they trotted along through the grass, on which 
the morning dews still clung thick as hoarfrost. 

It was a pleasant morning in May; the soft, 
strong air was luxuriously seasoned with the 
smell of the freshly-turned earth, and all the 
wild blossoming of tree and woodbines. There 
was a playful waking and hushing of winds 
among the leaves, a quiver and murmur of fresh, 
warm life everywhere, and overhead a cloudless 
sky, with a sun “ rejoicing as a strong man to 
run bis race.” 

All these things would have usually awakened 
some deep, delicious response in the soul of 
Maximilian Bowers; he was bewildered, 
cramped, purblind in a good many directions ; 
but he was at home with Nature—at home with 
sky and earth, mountain and pasture, the brook, 
with its lisp of laughter, and the river, in its 
broad, serene, solemn strength, “seeking the 
sea”—at home with all the joy, and growth, 
and beauty, with all the storm, and wildness, 
and wrath of Nature, some voice in his soul 
answering to all the moods of the seasons. They 
were perpetual comfort and company, delight 
to his soul, too often tried, harassed, perplexed 
elsewhere. For Max had had a pretty tough 
time of it, all things considered, during these 
first twelve years of his “ strutting on the stage 
of life.” 

Small time and chance for “strutting,” 
though, with Max I There were few footlights, 
and very little dazzle and display, in his part of 
the drama, thus far. 

The truth is, Max had an uncomfortable sort 
of home. His mother was a sour, fretful, fault¬ 
finding woman, tnuph inclined \o look upon the 


dark side of life, to see its troubles, and dis¬ 
comforts, and angularities; of which, dear 
children, we can all find enough if we do not 
shut our eyes and turn our heads away. 

Now, it is a great misfortune for a boy or 
girl to have such a mother as was this Maxi¬ 
milian Bowers’. I do not believe in too far 
ignoring facts to you children, and 1 know 
many of you have instinct enough to see faults 
and failings in your elders. 

Mr 8. Bowers meant, in a general way, to do 
what was right. She loved Max with that deep, 
mother-love which, upon occasion, would have 
risked her life for bis. But people may possibly 
go to dungeon and stake for us, who would, on 
the whole, be dreadfully uncomfortable to live 
with every day. 

Mrs. Bowers never once in her life stopped to 
consider that she owed to the children whom 
God had given her, a pleasant face, a cheerful 
voice; hers had a trick of tone that rasped 
one’s nerves at times; or her depressed moods, 
which were her prevailing ones, fell like a visible 
chill and darkness upon the young souls 
around her. 

Maximilian — you will wonder how the 
country boy came by this royal name, and 1 
hope it will suggest to you something of the 
grand courts ana the gorgeous shows far across 
the sea, more than three centuries ago, and tic 
old German emperor that moved among bis 
princely knights and vassals in the old times, 
that shine down upon us with a marvellous 
grace and lustre, but that, after all, are not half 
so good as the new. 

Mrs. Bower8 had read somewhere a story of 
the old monarch in his grand palace, with his 
rinces and archbishops doing homage about 
im; so she took down the stately old German 
name, about which some lustre of sceptre and 
crown still lingered, and blew off the dust of 
centuries from it, and she set it on the round, 
curly head of her boy, as he slept in his cradle 
in the old farm-house. But the name soon 
dwindled into Max, and the boy might have 
forgotten what remained of it, if he had not been 
obliged to write his whole name on the fly leaf 
of some occasional book that fell into bis pos¬ 
session. 

Mrs. Bower® was not a ssvere, hardly a strict 
mother; but she made a point of seeing all her 
children’s faults in the same exaggerated colours 
that she did every wrong thing in the world. 
She was always bolding these up before them— 
always implying, if not insisting that they were 
the most incorrigible, ungrateful, indolent, ineffi¬ 
cient of the human brood, and that she herself 
was the most innocent, the most unhappy mu 
unfortunate of mothers. 

Poor Max I If he could only have shaken 
off the damp, clinging, rainy-day influence of 
this manner aud talk l But Mrs. Bowers was 
his mother, and his heart clung to her with that 
strong clinging tie of mother and child, which 
will bear almost any strain before it will break 
asunder, 

Thjq morning pf ^vhiph } write, poof Mr?. 
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Bowers had been especially doleful, and poor 
Max especially miserable. There was no deny¬ 
ing that Mrs Bowers had a great deal to vex 
her. Her husband was coarse, indolent, sor¬ 
did, and it was a struggle to make both ends 
meet with the little farm that was never managed 
to good advantage. 

Max wondered, as he plodded on bis way to 
school that morning, with the cloud on his 
brow and the gloom in his heart, whether he was 
what his mother had said, “ the worst boy in 
the wide world—a perpetual trouble, vexation, 
misery to her; she could not understand why 
such an affliction should have fallen to her life.” 

Max felt wretched, and almost as though he 
was guilty of a great sin in having been born at 
all His' mother never seemed to find anything 
bat the evil side in him, and he drew up more 
than one sigh from that little brimful heart of 
bis, and sent it out on the sweet spring air. 

With all his homeliness and clumsiness, those 
who knew Max well, said, " there was the 
making of more than an ordinary man in him.” 
He had a bright, swift, prompt intellect, which 
was slaking its young thirst as well as it could 
at the small fountain of the district school; and 
he had energy, courage, persistency, which were 
sure to make themselves known and felt in time, 
only it takes growth and years to mature such 
qualities. 

As Max moved up the lane in the spring 
brightness and life, with the gloom in the boy’s 
face and the chill on his soul, a little brown 
sparrow dropped from a hawthorn bough over¬ 
head, and hung fluttering and swinging on a tuft 
of gmss in the roadside at his feet. The thrushes 
and blackbirds were singing around, the air was 
one grand burst of bird joy and melody; but 
Max’s soul had sat in darkness, and for once he 
had not heard the sweet May singing. But that 
litttle sparrow, fluttering at his feet, brought to 
his thoughts the dear old Bible words : “Not 
one of them falleth to the ground without your 
Father.” 

Clear as a bell, sweet as a hymn, the words 
floated into the boy’s soul, and the warmth and 
the light came with them. His thoughts burst 
their chains and went out, like Christian, from 
the dungeon in which they were bound. 

“After all, God knew, and He who loved the 


little sparrow, who watched over its flight, and 
made tender its fall, would have pity upon him, 
who was of more value than many of these.” 

Doubt, perplexity, fear, slipped away; a new 
softness came into the boy’s face, his whole 
nature opened to all the sweet influences and 
voices ot the spring morning, and Max felt, as 
the small brown bird floated away, that God had 
sent to bis tried, troubled, and perplexed soul a 
witness of His own loving kindness and tender 
mercies. 

He will never forget that morning, nor how 
things seemed to clear up to his childish vision, 
and how he felt that God knew, understood, 
and pitied all his blindness and bewilderment, 
and yearnings—yearnings to do right, that 
seemed baffled on every side, until he felt just 
like letting every thing good go, and giving 
himself up, and being just as bad as his mother 
was always insisting he was. 

But Max felt that God had sent him a mes¬ 
sage in the bird that came and went at his feet, 
and that, in substance, it was—“ I know it all, 
my child—the groping, the faint-heartedness, 
the sinking of soul and body. But I am strong, 
and greater than my strength is my tenderness. 
Trust the trouble to me. I, who take care of 
the sparrow, watch over you too, of more value 
than many sparrows.” 

As I said, Max will never forget that morn¬ 
ing— never! 

Dear children, I know that you, too, have 
your sorrows to bear, your dark, groping moods 
—that your home lives and loves are not always 
and altogether happy, and that your poor little 
souls have too often to struggle silently with 
your griefs. And, as with older souls, so 1 know 
it must be with yours, that the things which 
God has made will often help and comfort you 
beyond all human voices. His skies, with all 
their beauty of sun and stars—His earth, with 
its glory of trees and flowers—His waters, sing¬ 
ing in brooks, and rushing in rivers, and rolling 
back and forth in the strong joy of ocean tides, 
all have a witness to bear of Himself. 

Go out with your tired, troubled hearts, and 
listen to the singing of the birds, and search for 
flowers among the grasses, and behold the warm, 
blessed sunlight, and take courage and be of 
good cheer. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Purchase System in the British 
Army. By Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. 
(London: Longman , Green, and Co .)—The con¬ 
tents of this pamphlet have already appeared, in 
a senes of letters in the columns of the Daily 
Newr, but they are of a sufficiently important 
nature to be reiterated in other channels. 
Their origin, the author tells us, was as follows: 


Lord Clyde, Lord West, Sir Thomas Franks, and 
Sir Augustus Spence had strongly condemned the 
purchase system before the Royal Commission of 
1846, but had not suggested any plan of promotion 
and retirement to be substituted for it. “ I found the 
system of purchase established,” Lord Clyde said," 
“ when I entered as a boy at fifteen. I am now in 
my sixty-third year. I was present at the battles of 
Vimiera and Corunna, and on the expedition to 
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Walcheren, and came home again before I was sixteen; 
and finding that, and living always with troops under 
the system that has gone on, I had ceased to think of 
it until now, and I have not thought it out.” 

In this state of the question Sir CharlesTrevelyan, 
who had conducted the military correspondence 
of the Treasury, and superintended the Commis¬ 
sariat for many years, was asked to assist; and 
with the aid of ten years* further experience, 
the arguments and proposals which he laid be¬ 
fore the commission, and maintained in discus¬ 
sion with a War Office committee, are here set 
before the reader. But it is not simply with 
the question of purchase that the writer deals. 
He begins at the beginning, and shows that 
the whole system as it stands at present is de¬ 
fective—nay vicious—and that an alteration of 
the principle upon which the army is constituted 
must take place to make the service popular and 
attractive to all classes of the community. At 
present the army forms an exception to the rest 
of the English political and social system, in 
which the upper, middle, and lower classes co¬ 
operate for the public good. The system of 
purchase confines advancement to men of 
fortune; the recruiting system, and the penal 
system attached to it, excludes from the ranks 
all but the “ lowest stratum of the lowest class, 
the waifs and strays of society.’* The following 
passage shows the character of the recruiting 
system, and will urge on every reflective mind 
the necessity of a decided change, before men 
of a different moral or social grade will be in¬ 
duced to enlist: 

The recruiting of the army is conducted entirely in 
public-houses, to which the recruits are inveigled by 
“ bringers,” who are crimps of the worst description, 
touting about in all the lowest haunts of a town. 
The recruits are habitually plied with drink, and they 
are generally under the influence of liquor when they 
are enlisted. They are also deceived by false expecta¬ 
tions as to the amount of their remuneration, and are 
induced to make false representations as to their age, 
unmarried state, &c. The recruiters are paid by head 
money, and they have therefore a personal interest in 
these objectionable practices. 

Further on (page 36), after referring to various 
improvements that have and are being made 
for the comfort and respectability of the non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates, as recom¬ 
mended by the Recruiting Commission, we 
learn that, as yet, no change has been made in 
these two glaring wrongs of the system; no 
proper places wholly disconnected with the 
public-houses, and consequent drunkenness, 
have been provided where recruits might be re¬ 
ceived till forwarded to the depot battalions; 
neither are men enlisting protected from the 
delusion of the “ shilling a day and one penny 
beer-money,*’ and made to thoroughly under¬ 
stand that “ the real terms of service are free 
lodgings, free clothing, free rations, free educa¬ 
tion, free medical attendance, with a net rate of 
pay which amounts at present to three-pence or 
four-pence a day.” 


A reference [adds the author] to the evidence taken 
by the Recruiting Commission of 1860, the 
heads of “Public-houses” and “Rendezvous,” will 
show how open we are to the reproach of tainting onr 
soldiers, at the outset of their career, with that vice 
which is the cause of all crimes in the army, and of 
the flogging, branding, and other punishments which 
too often complete their demoralization. Even steady 
non-commissioned officers, detached from regiments 
for the purpose of recruiting, become deteriorated in 
character and morals before they join again. 

In reference to these abuses. Sir Charles quotes 
the following emphatic observations of Mr, 
Godley’s, appended in a memorandum to the 
report of the commission: 

I believe that system to he essentially evil, based on 
falsehood and fraud, and tending directly to infinite 
immorality. I believe that no thoughtful man can 
have observed the scenes that take place daily and 
nightly at the taverns frequented by our recruiting 
staff, or the head-quarters of a militia regiment, on 
the day that the voluuteers for the line are called for, 
without a feeling of shame and disgust that such pro¬ 
ceedings should form part of the recognized ma¬ 
chinery of the British military service. I believe 
that a fearful responsibility lies upon a government 
which deliberately scatters such temptations amongst 
the poorest and most helpless classes of its people, 
and which, for its own political ends, takes advantage 
of their weaknesses and feeds their vices. 

No wonder that we are told that persons in a 
high position connected with the recruiting 
service are ashamed of it, and persons in an in¬ 
ferior position corrupted by it. The system 
cries aloud to oar common sense of jnstice and 
humanity for alteration. Such practices are not 
only inconsistent with morality, but repugnant 
and odious to a Christian people; yet, though 
a change in these matters has been recom¬ 
mended, none has yet taken place, but certain 
proposals, on the other hand, Sir Charles thinks 
calculated to make bad worse: 

The commission report that the “ bounty money” 
is usually spent in riot and dissipation; and any in* 
crease in that direction would tend to demoralise the 
army and encourage desertion. 

Yet it is proposed largely to increase the bounty 
money, that is, from 15s. to 20s. and 25s. The 
chronic cause of discontent and misunder¬ 
standing is the difference between the nominal 
and real amount of the soldier’s pay, and yet it 
is proposed to add 2d. a day to the nominal 
pay, instead of deducting it from the stoppages. 
The soldier is not even to be encouraged to pro¬ 
fitable industry by giving him his fatigue jacket 
and forage cap. Speaking of the loss to Go¬ 
vernment by desertion—every trained soldier 
who deserts and is not recovered costa wo 
country at least one hundred pounds, besides 
the services of the soldiers employed in appro- 
hending and guarding him. The cost of re¬ 
covering and punishing deserters costs a largo 
additional sum— 

"Why, in this case alone [says the writer] do we 
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tied our hearts against the commonest humanity, and 
shut our eyes to the most obvious dictates of morality ? 
We pick out of the streets persons for whom we are 
not specially responsible, to reclaim them in reforma¬ 
tories and penitentiaries; and ourselves, through our 
paid agents, corrupt our own young soldiers,'who have 
the most affecting claims upon us for protection and 
help. Even our army reformers, who have done so 
nmeh for the soldier after he has enlisted, avert their 
eves from the flagrant scandals of the recruiting 
system—a system that panders to the very vices for 
which the man is subsequently punished. 

The following remarks appear to reach th efond 
of the matter, and are the basis of Sir Charles’s 
scheme for the reorganization of the British 
army: 

There are but two sets of motives by which man¬ 
kind are influenced. One set appeals to their animal 
nature and their fears; the other to their human 
nature and their hopes. By giving soldiers who enter 
through the ranks a share of the military, and nearly 
the whole of the administrative promotion, we could 
make the army an object of desire to the whole of our 
population, including that largest and best portion of 
it which has been practically excluded for more than 
two hundred years. The only bitter thing which the 
mildest of men (the late Sir Robert IngUs) ever said 
in Parliament was during the reign of the railway 
king: “ I cam admire an aristocracy of talent, I can 
respect an aristocracy of rank ; but an aristocracy of 
wealth is not to bo endured.” The army is the last 
place where this principle should be in the ascendant. 
How much longer will it be permitted to obstruct 
every kind of improvement in that branch of the 
public service upon which the preservation of all 
interests depends r 

Again: 

In former days the middle class was trained to the 
use of arms, with a view to national defence, and they 
showed on many memorable occasions what they were 
capable of, for the honour and safety of England. 

Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt were won by 
the yeomen archers—a middle-class element, 
wanting in the French arms of that age: 

“ And yon, good yeomen. 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture.” 

Under Cromwell [continues the writer] they held 
all England, Ireland, and Scotland in subjection; but 
since the Restoration it has been the practice to ex- 
clude them from our military system, and to base the 
defence of the country on the highest and lowest 
classes. 

That the middle class, to whose successful ex¬ 
ertions in every branch of enterprise and indus- 
, at home and abroad, the present greatness 
England is mainly due, have not lost a 
particle of their military spirit, is proved by the 
manner in which they responded to the volun¬ 
teer movement in our fathers’ time and our owu. 
To allow no place to this portion of our popu¬ 


lation in the army is like fighting with one hand 
tied. Sir Charles believes that if the English 
army could be brought into harmony with the 
rest of the English political and social system, 
and our military arrangements based upon moral 
and intellectual Qualification instead of money, 
every rank in tn^ army would be elevated in 
character and position. * * * “Toopen to 
the soldier the career of his own profession is 
the only possible course: this will solve the 
recruiting difficulty, by making admission to 
the rank 8 a privilege and dismissal from them a 
punishment, by restoring to the army important 
classes which are at present practically excluded 
from it, and by making the army a highly popular 
institution, common to every portion of English 
society.” The author thinks “ it is a mistake 
to suppose that, if our army were resuscitated 
on professional principles, it would no longer 
furnish suitable occupation to young men wb@ 
are heirs to considerable properties. On the 
contrary, this object would be more completely 
obtained than before. The army would be a 
school as well as a playground; while in the 
army our young men of fortune would have to 
work as if they depended upon it for their sub¬ 
sistence, and they would be the better all 
their lives for having belonged for a 
time to a really liberal profession. Only 
the idle and incompetent, who ought under 
any circumstances to be excluded, would 
fail to obtain admission; and many who now 
depend upon money and connexion for advance¬ 
ment would be stimulated to acquire the per¬ 
sonal qualification necessary for success. * * * 
The motive which induces our upper classes to 
enter the army is not the privilege of exhausting 
their patrimony, and incurring debt in the pur¬ 
chase of commissions, but the cheerful, out-of¬ 
door, adventurous life, the prestige, the hope of 
attaining early distinction — all of which will re¬ 
main as before.” Our author goes on to say, 
that “an officer who enters without paying, 
and resigns without receiving anything, is better 
off than one who pays for his commission and 
gets his money back on quitting the army, by 
the full amount of the interest and life-assnrance 
on the purchase-money, which is often greater 
than the pay he receives.” * * * “The pe¬ 
culiar vice of the English system of purchase 
consists in what is popularly called the leap-frog 
principle, by which officers of inferior claims of 
service and qualification pass over the heads of 
more deserving and better qualified officers.” 
Such a system must of course act disadvan¬ 
tageous^ to the service, and help to sour and 
render men indifferent to it. Another grievance 
is the inefficiency of the remuneration in com¬ 
parison with the cost of commissions. The 
author very justly observes that “ the first 
condition of professional efficiency is that there 
should be full professional remuneration; 
whereas the army-system deeply offends against 
this principle. Another practice is the selling 
of commissions for more than their regulated 
value—a misdemeanour, according to Act of 
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Parliament, which subjects an officer so doing promotion from tbe ranks at least to as high a 
to be cashiered; but which Act, though re- , grade as that permitted in the French army— 
printed in every new edition of the * Queen's | that of captain." We have not space to follow 
Regulations and Orders for the Army,' is daily • all the author's arguments in favour of these 
outraged with tbe full knowledge and acquies- ; projected amendments, or his proposals for their 
cence of those who are charged with the en- I accomplishment, for which we refer our readers 
forcemeat of the law—a system i^hich must i to liis pages. His exposition of the evils and 
destroy all feeling of respect for law and autho- j abuses of tbe present system in the British 
rity, and exert a depressing moral influence. Army is masterly, his suggestions for their re- 
Sir Charles’s panacea for these and other moval replete with careful study of the subject 
abuses in the present army system lies in the and matured reflection as to the means. The 
abolition of purchase, which would enable "the statements, from the prospect it opens of tbe 
best class of young men who now enter the army as a career for middle-class men of spirit 
artillery and engineers, the Indian Civil Service, and capacity, will be found interesting to a wide 
the law, &c., &c., to enter the army, and circle of readers. 


THE TOILET. 

{Specially from Paris.) 


First Figurk.—Indoor and Visiting 
Toilrt. —Dress of Spa-grey pou-de-soie: The 
skirt is trimmed down the seams, and finished 
at bottom with a plaited ornament. Body 
round at the waist, sleeves tight. Short in-door 
jacket, made of black velvet, without sleeves ; it 
is ornamented by means of one of Wilson and 
Wheeler’s sewing machines, with elaborate em¬ 
broidery and jet-bead fringes. The basque is 
cut in rounded points. Linen collar and under¬ 
sleeves of the pointed form. 

Second Figure.— Dress of blue pou-de-soie , 
or poplin, with two skirts: the first trimmed with 
six bias-pieces of the material, each of the 
same depth; the second skirt has the sides hol¬ 
lowed out, and is trimmed with three similar 
bias-pieces, finished at the point formed by the 
meeting of the trimming at the head of the part; 
that is cut out by an ornament of clustered 
leaves made of the material of the dress. Body 
with long basque , trimmed en suite . Tight 
sleeves, with epaulet. Collar and sleeves of 
Venetian lace, and round the neck a velvet with 
long ends, finished with crystal beads, and 
supporting a large gold medallion in front. 

Efforts are still being made to introduce short 
dresses for walking costumes, and as every lady, 
we believe, aspires to be well dressed, and to 
follow, to a moderate extent, the prevailing 
modes—although we do not advocate ex¬ 
tremes, and would not advise any one to follow 
blindly every foible that appears—when a de¬ 
sirable fashion is introduced, it is well that it 
should be adopted. One thing, however, should 
always be remembered, that every new fashion 
be modified to suit tbe years and style of the 
wearer. 

Bv following our directions, we think there 
jrijl be jjttle Acuity ip cutting one of these 


dresses. The measures we give are for a me¬ 
dium-fixed person, and will be found a good 
guide, but, of course, must be varied to suit 
the size of the wearer. Garments old in tbe 
service may thus be brought out and remodelled 
into fashionable costumes. 

The lower skirt must by no means touch the 
ground, but should be of sufficient length to 
appear well when walking. It is composed of 
eight breadths, the back and front being with¬ 
out seam down the centre. The front width 
measures thirty-nine inches in length, is twenty- 
four inches wide at the lower edge, and slopes 
on each side up to the waist, where it only 
measures six inches. The back breadth is pre¬ 
cisely the same width, but is 41 inches long. 
The three intermediate ones are alike, being 
twenty-two inches wide at the lower part, and 
slope on one side up to three inches. The 
breadths * are sewed together, so that the 
gored side is always nearest the back of the 
dress. 

The upper skirt is composed of eight smaller 
gores, and, as in the lower skirt, the front and 
back widths are without seam down tbe centre. 
These breadths are the same in width, sloping 
on each side from nineteen inches to the waist, 
which is but six inches. The front breadth is 
thirty-one inches long and the back thirty-three. 
Tbe other widths are thirty-three inches long, 
and slope from eighteen to three inches. The 
edge of the upper skirt is notched or dentated 
in fancy motifs or designs. For instance, points 
with the ends cut off forming squares, turrets, 
slanting teeth, scallops, losenge-shaped ends, 
graduated steps, the sharp points known as 
folies, and many other inexplicable designs, that 
fancy alone dictates. The tips of tbs points or 
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trimming made on the material, with bugles and 
beads. 

The lower skirt generally has a plain edge 
trimmed with a fold of velvet or satin studded 
with beads, or else it is finished with a Marie 
Antoinette ruffle a quarter of a yard deep, 
sewed on in overlapping single plaits. In Paris 
the latter style is the one most generally pre¬ 
ferred. 

We have no salient novelty to record in the 
way of corsages : they are made round to wear 
with a fancy belt or basque . Sleeves, with very 
few exceptions, are made very close at the wrist. 

For full toilets long trains are indispensable: 
the latest model we have seen measures two 
yards in the skirt behind, and is nine yards 
round at the bottom. 

A bereav is at present gaining ground as to 
the orthoaox nature of the taste of Parisian 
fashionists. It is said that invention has failed 
them, and that, judging from appearances, we 
shall shortly return to the fashion of four hun¬ 
dred years ago. Certain it is that there are in 
high quarters symptoms of a reversion to high 
leads, and instead of the chignon being pro¬ 
truded a quarter of a yard from the back of the 
head, its material will probably be worn on 
the crown. 

All the breadths of the long dresses, with the 
exception of the back, are gored. The back 
width is straight, and laid in a large box-plait 
at the waist, and the dress should be made to 
fasten under this plait, to save the ugly opening 
at the side, which very often exhibits the petti¬ 
coat. A cording or piping, sometimes double, 
of two colours (if the material is striped), is run 
on the seams; this is also carried round the 
edge of the 6kirt, which is frequently waved or 
scalloped. Satin is much used for trimming, 
and beads and buttons abound. 

In bonnets, one of the prettiest I have 
seen was of the rouod form, posed on the 
summit of the head, and composed of rose- 
coloured tulle , shaded with white tulle, on 
which lay a star of lace, and between its 
points sprays of spring-roses, with foliage. 
Brides , barbes of tulle, upon which, on each 
tide, fell cordons of the same flowers. The 
brides may either be thrown behind or fast¬ 
ened in a knot before. 

We have seen nothing new in the trimming 
of under-skirts since we replied to our corre¬ 
spondents in this article last month. Upon the 
receipt of Messrs. Jannings* Spring Models, we 
are kindly promised an exposition of them, a 
description of which shall appear for the benefit 
of our lady subscribers. 

-» ■■ 

GREENWICH THEATRE. 

In our last number we intimated that Miss 

Sallie Booth was about to appear as Lady 

Macbeth. We extract the following account of 

tbe performance from the Borough of Greenwich 
Standard manage pf this theatre can¬ 


not be accused of want of liberality and enter¬ 
prise in catering for the amusement of the 
public. Macbeth, The Colleen Baum, and two 
screaming farces produced in one week, are 
surely sufficient to satisfy the appetite of the 
most craving play-goer. Mr. Sidney has once 
more got bis company into good working order 
after the late inclement season, and the cheerful¬ 
ness and improvement in all they do are mani¬ 
fest. On Thursday, Shakespeare’s majestic and 
fiery tragedy of Macbeth was produced, with all 
Locke’s music, and, considering the ambitious 
character of the work and the resources of a 
small theatre, the success was triumphant. Miss 
Sallie Booth’8 personation of Lady Macbeth will 
not be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. It was a specimen of the greatest power 
and finish. It generally happens that the actress 
who can satisfy us in Juliet fails in Lady 
Macbeth, and nice versd , thus indicating, and 
very naturally, some want of completeness in 
histrionic ability. Juliet is a girl, loving, tender, 
and earnest, harmonising with the humanity of 
a woman’s nature; Lady Macbeth is an outrage 
upon her sex, and yet she is a human being in 
her stricken conscience. Nothing can be a 
greater proof that Miss Booth possesses real 
genius, than the fact that she grappled with both 
these Shakesperian creations with almost equal 
intensity and effect. The amiable lines of her 
face and the mellow tones of her voice are not 
altogether calculated for expressing the demoniac 
and gloomy passions of Lady Macbeth , but her 
mastery over the forces of the soul belongs to 
the highest sphere of mental endowment. No¬ 
thing could be more impressive than her sleep¬ 
walking scene, or more solemnly pathetic than 
her delivery of the words * Not all the perfumes 
of Araby can sweeten this little hand.’ Mr. 
Roberts acted Macbeth with great ability. We 
hare carefully watched the progress of this 
gentleman, and it is worth watching. He is 
essentially a good melodramatic actor. Melo¬ 
drama demands a coarse breadth and power of 
treatment, which are distinctly within his grasp. 
We were, therefore, taken by surprise in the 
subtlety and effectiveness of his performance, 
although his vocal powers are not perfectly 
organised and cultivated. Mr. McFayden, as 
Macduff\ shared tbe honours of the evening 
with Macbeth , and performed his part in 
a manner which justifies the high opinion 
we have formed of this gentleman’s talents. 
We cannot mention all those who did 
their duty on this occasion; but we must single 
out Miss Lotti Moreton’s performance of 
Hecate as something quite distinguished, and 
we must not pass by Mr. Thompson, as 
Malcolm , without a hearty word of commenda¬ 
tion.-Having now too briefly noticed the 

production of Macbeth , we must proceed to 
record, with much pleasure, the unqualified 
success of The Colleen Baum. Nothing could 
be more happy and delightful than the 
acting of Mr. Sidney, as Miles-na-Coppaleen, 
and of Miss Booth as Ann Chute (The 
Colhw \adh)‘ This lady’s Irish brogup ha? 
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a sweet delicate flavour—to use a culinary 
simile—quite appetising. Miss Hetty Tracey, 
who is a favourite with the audience on account 
of her ability and her pretty face and figure, 
acted the heroine, Eily O'Connor (The Colleen 
Baum), in a pleasant little tame manner, which 
did not jolt one’s sympathies. Her Irish pro¬ 
clivities are of tne slenderest description— 
'spake, mane, kape,’ and a few other words 
appeared to comprehend the whole of her 
notions of the speech of an Irish country girl. 
Father Tom's blessing on her head, that 'the 
swate Irish brogue may never lave your tongue,' 
was one of tne shortest lived stage blessings that 
we ever heard uttered. In truth, the first night, 
nearly all the actors wandered in and out of the 
brogue in a fashion that may be excusable, but 
was not artistic. We must not omit to mention 
Mr. Steyne, who as Mr. Corregan was capital. 
The more we see of this actor, the more heartily 
we can endorse the opinion expressed by a 
metropolitan reviewer, that he is ' a thorough 
artist.' Miss Lotti Moreton, as Mrs. Gregan , 
deserves much praise. She dressed herself well, 
and acted with more power than we thought, 
she possessed. Miss Seymour, as Shelah , was 
a very effective bustling and animated re¬ 
presentative of the cottage woman. Her make 
up and style were excellent. Mr. Roberts, as 
Danny Mann, was decidedly good, in spite of 
the deficiency of his Irish vocabulary.” 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
Regent-Strrbt. 

There was a time, notwithstanding the popu¬ 
larly instructive style of Professor Pepper's 
lectures, and the odds and ends of scientific 
and mechanical knowledge to be gleaned in its 
hall and theatres—there was a time when enui 
and headache indissolubly connected them¬ 
selves with a visit to this respectable institution. 
The illustrations of electricity failed to arouse 
the languid and scanty audience; so did lectures 
on light and chemistry; they interested a few, 
and superficially amused the majority; but 
people were glad when the dissolving views 
came, and the diver, and the glass of Thames 
water magnified. These last, if we except the 
apparition of a kindly-looking old gentleman’s face 
(we have missed it for many a year), enlarged 
to gigantic proportions, and the immortal 
Polytechnic flea (whose ubiquitous existence we 
still firmly believe in)—these were the nearest 
exhibitions approaching the sensational. But 
the executive discovered that the adage " All 
work and no play” applied to Polytechnic 
audiences, as well as to “ Jack;” dull boys yawn¬ 
ed there, who should have been drinking in all 
sorts of scientific snaps; but who didn’t, and 
came out feeling as if their ears bad been enter¬ 
tained with “ tinkling brass and sounding cym¬ 
bals.” So a new regime was introduced. A man 
who played in his single person the parts of Shad- 
rach, Meshech , and Abednego, walking through a 
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fiery furnace twice daily, proved an immense 
success. A woman who enacted the same 
exciting rdle was encored m her seemingly 
perilous undertaking; but I have never heard 
that the useful invention practically illustrated 
in the proceeding has found favour in the eyes of 
mistresses of families or their laundresses. At 
the present time, the mystery of the “ Speaking 
Head,” the representation of which renders 
every hoarding and dead wall grimly suggestive 
of a scene of horror, has taken the town by 
storm, and shown that something akin to the 
morbid sentiment that fills the Spanish circus 
with spectators is not "dead, but sleepeth” 
amongst ourselves. But the really and deser¬ 
vedly popular, and at the same time satisfactory 
sight at the Polytechnic, is the automatic Leo¬ 
tard, the ingenuity of which renders its exhibi¬ 
tion doubly interesting. The figure of the 
mute acrobat, which appears suspended from 
the ceiling of the Hall, is not moved after the 
ordinary manner of self-acting machines, that is 
by clock-work wound up to perform certain 
movements. The only agent of the extra¬ 
ordinary and life-like performances of this figure 
is electricity communicated to it by the action 
of a singular musical machine, which simulates 
(very harshly we are hound to say) the sounds 
of various instruments, which, at the moment 
of their simultaneous crashing together, excites 
the mimic gymnast to his work. Look at him 
as he slowly swings, aB if to test the apparatus; 
and watch the seeming compression of muscular 
power with which he gradually extends the bold 
swing with which he emulates his living name¬ 
sake, and the way in which he appears to 
gather up his strength to make the exciting 
sommersault. One thrills, and cringes, and 
curdles through every vein and nerve, while 
watching the marvellously life-like simulation; 
and yet one knows it is but simulation, 
and that no harm can come of it. It is a hint, 
in its way, that should put an end to living 
exhibitions of this nature, for the effect can be 
obtained without the danger, and horrible risk 
to which living professors of the trapeze, &c. 
subject themselves. And, judging from the 
cumulative applause (almost sufficient to warm 
even the hollow bosom of an automaton) that 
follows, this wonderfully clever performance; 
Men, as well as women and children (the spe¬ 
cial patrons of the Polytechnic) can be equally 
gratified by the mental ingenuity of their kind, 
illustrated in the grace and gymnastic power of 
this interesting figure, as by their hazardous and 
fool-hardy daring, however wonderful and ex¬ 
citing the exhibition. C. A. W. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 

On the 28th ult. this Institution held its 
annual meeting in the Egyptian-hall of the 
Mansion-house, under exceptionally interesting 
and auspicious circumstances, the heir to 
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‘he throne of England presiding. It was 
no wonder therefore that the hall was filled 
beyond its power of accommodation, and 
that many gentlemen stood throughout the 
whole of the proceedings. The Prince 
(whose voice, clear, sweet, and resonant, 
like that of his august mother, made itself 
heard distinctly throughout the hall) spoke 
earnestly on behalf of the noble and im¬ 
portant charity whose cause he had undertaken. 
He pointed out the absolute necessity for an in¬ 
stitution of the kind in a maritime nation like 
our own, and how it differed from the many other 
beneficent charities we possess, because the 
saving of life for which it operates involves the 
risk of life on the part of those engaged in its 
service. Hie Royal Highness drew attention to 
the grateful facts that a thousand lives bad 
been saved, by means of life-boats, in the pre¬ 
sent year, and that life-boats were no longer 
confined to our own coasts, but that many 
foreign nations had emulated our example, and 
had chosen our institution as the model for 
theirs. The Prince also observed that life-boats 
had been given by many benevolent individuals : 
some as thank-offerings from the friends of 
those whose lives have been saved, and others 
in memory of those who are now unhappily no 
more. Turning to Mr. Lewis, the energetic 
Secretary (who occupied a seat on the Prince’s 
left), he remarked that Mr. Lewis had held 
that office previous to the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland’s presidentship, and his late lamented 
father’s vice-patronage, and bad done so ever 
since, and that it was mainly owing to his ex¬ 
perience and the manner in which he has 
worked, that the Society had arrived at its 
present efficiency (graceful and well-merited 
praise). Other officers of the institution were 
mentioned as rendering and having rendered 
important services to the institution. One 
hundred and seventy-four life-boats were afloat, 
thirty-three of them having been added to the 
Society during the past year, at the cost of 
£17,000, which had been defrayed by benevo¬ 
lent individuals. His Royal Highness ended 
his address by calling upon his hearers to offer 
their support to the institution. 

Mr. Richard Lewis, the Secretary (as soon as 
the cheers that followed his Royal Highness's 
speech permitted him), read the annual report; 
and, amongst other encouraging facts connected 
with the institution and its objects, stated that 
it was now building five of its improved fishing- 
boats, provided with safety fittings, hoping 
thereby to gradually introduce such improve¬ 
ments in the smaller class of fishing-boats as 
might lead to a considerable diminution in the 
loss of life. In conclusion he pointed out that 
operations of the Society extended over all the 
British isles, and the committee were deter¬ 
mined, with the blessing of Almighty God and 
the sympathy of and support of tne British 
public, to leave no effort untried that can assist 
m any way in lessening the annual loss of life 
on onr shore. 

Sir John Pakington, in a forcible speech, 


ointed out that for forty-three years the Society 
ad steadily pursued its benevolent exertions, 
with yearly-increasing success. Thus, while in 
1824 one hundred and twenty-four lives bad 
been saved, last year nine hundred and twenty- 
four persons were rescued, either directly or in¬ 
directly, by the instrumentality of the Society. 
Vain, however, would be the efforts of that 
Society and the generosity of the British public 
were it not for the happy combination of bravery 
and humanity which had ever been the cha¬ 
racteristic of the true British sailor, who was 
always ready to come to the rescue, and to 
throw himself, however desperate the chances 
and dangers of the undertaking might be, into 
the life-boat and rush to the help of his suffer¬ 
ing fellow-creatures. He reminded the meeting 
also of the aid the clergy had ever given to 
the Association, and of recent instance in 
which clergymen had physically lent a hand 
in saving lives from shipwreck. 

Lord Hardwiok, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
other gentlemen, spoke of the influence and 
objects of the institution. 

At the conclusion of several addresses a 
vote of thanks was tendered to the Prince, 
who, in briefly replying to it, gracefully 
acknowledged the gift of a model of the 
“Albert Victor” life-boat from the Society, 
which appeared in a glass-case on the table; 
and he hoped, when his eldest son at some 
future time was looking at it, he would re¬ 
member that it was named after him in his 
infancy, and that before he had attained the age 
of three years it had been the means, under 
God’s providence, of saving between twenty 
and thirty lives. The touch of nature in this 
allusion to home-life and his little son ran 
through the assembly electrically—one could 
see it in the women’s eyes, and hear it in the 
men’s cheers; and if the Prince was popular 
east of Temple-bar prior to the last day of 
February, 1867, there is no doubt that he has 
become much more so since; while the cause 
for which be presided was thus incidentally 
furnished with one of the strongest incentives 
to its support in the reverence for and love of 
the home and its relations, that is so dear to 
English men and women. Every pound—nay, 
mere pence, presented to the institution turn 
to life-boat timbers and fittings; and every 
being snatched from the engulphing waves by 
their instrumentality preserves some home from 
desolation or destruction, and takes back to it 
the father or brother or son on whom it pro¬ 
bably depends, or by whom it is, in some sort, 
supported. 

During the meeting a magnificent donation, 
from an anonymous lady, of £600 was handed 
in; and two other cheques, for 400 and 100 
guineas severally, were announced.—C. A. W. 

Contributions and donations will be thank¬ 
fully received at the office of the Institution, 
14, John-street, Adelphi, by Richard Lewis, Esq., 
Secretary, and by nil bankers in town and 
country. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 

CROCHET TRIMMING. 


Materials. —Boar’s-head crochet cotton, No. 16, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., Derby, and needle No. 4. 


Commence by working a foundation chain of 
the length required. 

1 st row. 6 chain, miss 3, and 1 plain; repeat 
to the end and turn back. 

2nd. 6 chain, miss 5, and 1 plain in the 6 chain 
of the last row. Repeat. 

3rd. Work the same as the 2nd row. 

4th. Work 1 chain and 1 treble 6 times, all 
in the 6 chain of the last row; then 1 chain 
and 4 plain in the next 6 chain. Repeat. 


5th. Work 3 plain on the 4 plain of the last 
row; then 1 chain, miss 1, and 1 treble in each 
one chain. Repeat. 

6th. Work 2 plain on the 3 plain of the last 
row; then 1 chain, miss 1, and 1 treble in each 
one chain. Repeat. 

7th and 8th. Work as the 6th row, making 2 
chain instead of 1 chain each time. 


A ROUND FOOT-CUSHION. 


Materials. —Five shades of crimson and two of 5-thread Berlin wool. 


This very pretty cushion is covered with 
roses worked in crochet. Each rose is made 
separately; nineteen are required. 

For the centre rose take the darkest green 
wool and make a circle of 7 chain, work a 
second circle of 5 chain, with black wool now 
* work a circle of 7 chain, 1 chain, 1 double in 
the nearest stitch of first circle, repeat from * 
4 times more. 

1st round. Lightest red. Over each loop or 
circle work 5 treble, 1 double in the nearest 
double. Work 4 petals in this manner. 

2nd. Work 4 loops of 3 chain at the back of 
the petals of preceding round. 

3rd. In each loop work 3 double and 1 double 
over each double of last row. 

4th. Take the middle shade of red. Over 
each petal work 1 double, 2 treble, 3 long 
treble, 2 treble, 1 double, and one slip stitch 
between each petal. 


5tb. Work 7 loops of 3 chain at the back of 
petals of last round. 

6th. 3 double within each loop, one double 
between each. 

7th. Work over each petal in the same way 
as in the 4th round. 

In the 8th round work 9 loops of 3 chain; the 
9th and 10th are worked in the same way as the 
5th and 6th with darker wool. 

Now work two more circles of petals, increas¬ 
ing in the same proportions. This is the centre 
rose ; the 18 others are completed with the 7th 
round; they are grouped round the centre rose 
and all firmly fixed on to the cushion. Iwo 
circles of scallops of treble stitches in two 
shades of green wool are added as an edging 
round the roses. A border of plain crochet also 
in green wool is placed round the sides of tbe 
cushion, which should be well-stuffed and lined 
with green glazed calico. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetry received, with thanks. — “ In the Watches, 
of the Night;” “Blessings in Disguise;” “The 
Schoolmaster’s Idyl;” “Treasures;” “Blossoms;” J 
“ Children.” 

'Declined. — “ Our Volunteers ;” “The River;” “The j 
Little Vines about our Home;” “ Dulness.” i 

Prose received and accepted. —“ A Night’s Walk in 
the Tyrol“ Concerning Comic Songs;” “ Seeing | 
a few Friends;” “ Over the Hills” (The writer shall j 
hear from us); “ Relating to the Fine Arts” (We • 


have accepted a paper on this subject—M. C.’smust 
stand over); “ The Rose of Riversdale” in its turn. 

E. R., Ringwood.—We are obliged for the yigilan 
of our correspondent. The coincidence is 9®* 
natural. Both publications are indebted to 
same source—an American reprint. # 

To Contributors. — Our rule for . r T? rl li l8 t 
manuscripts has been so frequently published 
it ought to be unnecessary to repeat it. R 8 ..? 
are not sent, we will not hold ourselves responsi 
for the return of manuscripts. 


Printed by Rogerson and Tuxford, 246, Strand. 
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TO SORROW. 


Chap. XXII. 

"Among Thieves.” 

All betting London was in a ferment of 
excitement; knots of disreputable men were 
gathered at the corners of the street, whose 
vocation no one would be in the slightest de¬ 
gree ignorant of, after a single glance at the cut 
of their clothes—the white hat and black 
band, which was once the sign of a Radical, in 
the palmy days of the madman Henry Hunt; 
the face under that hat, which seems to have 
reached the acme of human sharpness and 
human cunning; the bird's-eye fogle, the 
closely-cut suit of tweed, and the tight trowsers— 
all that make up the character which I must be 
forgiven for calling "horsy;” for no other 
word can express it half as neatly. 

What a wonderful insight into human cha¬ 
racter does Charles Dickens possess, when he 
lays that these men seem to have been imbued 
with the very spirit of the animals they attend 
to, and when he makes "Rob, the grinder,*’ 
querulously wonder why horses and dogs and 
•porting pigeons should do men such harm— 
innocent things like them! 

Hoarse mysterious whispers are circulated 
amongst these men, and secret offers of " five 
to four on * Paddle your own Canoe,’ ” or of 
“ taking the odds against * Lord Strathmore’s 
filly,’ ” are bandied freely about; for in a few 
days the greatest race in sporting England will 
be run, and the mingled fun ana misery which 
make up the great play of the " Derby Day” 
he enacted. 

The horse that Grantley had laid so much 
money on seemed to be in everyone’s mouth, 
in that sporting circle, and men would remove 
the eternal bit of straw from between their lips 
to give utterance to the wish " that they mignt 
die if they wouldn’t back ‘ Peep o’ Day’ with 
Challoner on his hack, agin the whole bilin’ of 
’em at any odds.” And the knowing ones 
winked mysteriously, and hinted that they 
might have seen him take his gallop, and that 
nothing on four legs could ever hope to touch 
him. And clean through the blazing May-day 
the devoted band remained at their corner, 
taking; still ip mysterious confidential whispers, 


and monotonously giving and taking the odds, 
while the noble owner of this much-praised 
animal was amusing himself in the same way * 
in some more aristocratic region. 

It was getting dusk in the streets of London, 
when Grantley left his club, and strolled care¬ 
lessly down Piccadilly, apparently as heedless 
of the life surging round him as if he saw no 
one. The pace was getting a very killing one 
with him now. He couldn’t conceal from him¬ 
self that he had been losing greatly lately, and 
that he looked forward with feverish anxiety to 
Peep o’ Day’s running first to set him all right 
again. He passed a knot of sporting men, who 
were reading the latest intelligence, and heard 
the running fire of whispered remarks that rose 
as he went by: 

"He’ll make a good thing of it if Peep 
o’ Day does the trick. He has put a most tre¬ 
mendous pot of money on, and, by George, if 
anything does happen wrong, won’t it be a 
come-down for him ?” 

It was sickening, and this was the reward 
he was attaining to—to have his name and 
prospects canvassed by every dirty snob in the 
street. " Devil’s own get the devil’s wages,” 
came home forcibly enough to him then, by way 
of proverb. He strolled on, though, as careless 
and haughty as the best of his "swell” class, 
and pursued his way till he reached a small 
mean-looking house, with an undefinable air of 
something wrong clinging to it—a house in 
which the blinds were all down as close as 
though it held the dead—and gave a gentle tap 
at the door. 

London people are very incurious as a class; 
but even they, as they passed, turned and 
looked with astonishment at the swell gentle¬ 
man, and wondered what his business might be 
in that out-of-the-way spot. 

The door was opened by a dark Jewey- 
looking man, with a quantity of Mosaic jewellery 
in the shape of rings and charms, and whose 
face, in contrast with the captain’s high-bred 
features, looked ludicrously different. Grantley 
whispered some talisman and was admitted to 
an inner sanctum, where were assembled some 
half-dozen men, who were so intently occupied 
over a green table that they scarcely raised tbeir 
heads as Grantley eptered$ but kept on repeat- 
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ing, in a monotonoai way, such words as “ I 
mark the king,” “ Your deal,” and remarks to 
the like effect. 

It really is too bad. I roust apologise for 
leading my readers into such bad company; 
but it is no use my concealing the fact that the 
bouse was one of the most notorious gambling 
bells in wicked London, and the men in the 
room were playing unlimited loo. It is not 
worth my while to try and # do a little bit of 
word-painting here, in the style of the great 
novelists*, or in the language of that life-like 
play 41 Rouge-et-Noir,” so you must imagine 
for yourselves the frenzied gestures, the 
clenched hands, the muttered imprecation, i 
as large sums changed hands, and the ill- 
concealed cry of joy as a lucky player pocketed 
his gains. Any ordinary observer who didn’t 
enjoy the imsight into these things that the 
novelists aforesaid do, might imagine that the 
proceeding was one of the most common every¬ 
day kind, for there was certainly nothing of 
the Maurice d’Arhel sensation here. 

•* Ah! you are come at last, Grantley. Now 
I Ml trouble you to give me my revenge. I feel 
rather like winning to-night. You know the 
cards are with me.” 


4 ‘ As you like, my lord,” answered Grantley, 
calmly, 44 and I think we Ml treble the stakes.” 

44 Now or never!” thought he, as he sat 
down with his opponent to begin the 44 un¬ 
limited.” 

The good-tempered-looking young nobleman 
(who had not left Christ-church very long, and 
was seeing life in this ingenuous way) seemed to 
have spoken with the spirit of prophecy, for 
they had not played long before Grantley had 
to write a cheque of some magnitude. 

44 There, now we will leave off if you like, 
Grantley,” said the mere lad, his adversary; 44 1 
havn’t now much more than I dropped the 
other night.” 

It was kindly meant, but fell very short. 

44 The night is very young yet,” said Grantley, 
44 and you are surely not afraid-” 

44 That I shall have to use my latch-key ?” 
laughed the young fellow. 44 Oh dear me, no. 
Let us double again, if you like.” 

And the stakes were doubled, and again 
Grantley lost, with a terrible curse on his ill 
luck trembling on his lips. 

44 1 Ml have some brandy before we begin 
again,” he said, hoarsely. 44 1 am off my play 
to-night, that’s certain.” 

And all this time did no compunction cross 
his mind that he was breaking his plighted 
word to bis wife?—that she was sitting wearily, 
sadly, waiting his arrival, with the bitter tears 
which she could not repress falling on her 
cheek, and the weary heart-wrung moan escap¬ 
ing her lips: 44 1 know he has broken his word 
and is gambling again”? 

Does any one of my readers remember a 
song, by Mr. Henry Russell, which used to be a 
great favourite with the people once, before the 
reign of the besotted comic songs, such as 
44 Champagne Charlie” and 44 Slap Bang,” at¬ 


tracted their fickle allegiance ? A good many 
people used to laugh at that song, and called it 
overdrawn 44 all stuff and nonsensehut I be¬ 
lieve it was much more true to life than would 
be agreeable for some gentlemen who shake the 
elbow to suppose. It was the old old story of 
the ruling passion—a passion before which love 
and honesty, and manly feeling and Christian 
charity, pale their fires—a passion which makes 
the votaries to the full, aye more infatuated than 
were those wretched dupes whom the Horsel 
Venus held in her fell bondage. 

It might have been the chance recollection of 
his suffering wife that made Grantley*s hand 
shake, and his nerve weak to-night; but he cer¬ 
tainly played os badly as the merest tyro who 
might be handling the cards for the first time; 
and luck—that Bona Dea of the gambling 
mysteries—seemed entirely to have deserted 
him. And yet the coolness of the man was 
wonderful. He remained cool and impassive, 
taking his immense losses in a calm way which 
Campbell’s 44 6toic of the woods” would have 
admired immensely. 

Men came dropping in from the Opera and 
the House 44 to finish their night,” and he talked 
to them carelessly and with the utmost noncha¬ 
lance : 

44 Tietjens was in great form, I suppose, as 
Lucia —and Gardoni as good as ever? Did 
Disraeli say anything about the new Reform- 
bill? and was Lowe as savage as ever?” and 
all that kind of thing, while the passions of 
hell were raging at his heart, and something 
very like ruin was staring him in the face, and 
when other men as luckless as himself were 
wildly cursing their losses, or drinking brandy 
furiously to drown all reflection. 

Would his luck never turn ? Was there no 
; chance of his making some great coup yet, and 
winning something back out of his immense 
losses ? 

It didn’t matter to the young nobleman who 
was winning his money so much. He was cer¬ 
tainly one of the ricoest peers in the list of 
those who adorn the pages of the 44 golden 
book.” A thousand or so would not make any 
difference in the rent-roll of young Viscount 
Salford; but to him he couldn’t conceal from 
his mind that this kind of game, if carried on 
long and equally unfortunate, must end in utter 
ruin, and the consequences. Even now pictures 
crossed his mind of the breaking up of his 
establishment; the seedy half-pay kind of life at 
some foreign watering-place, where he would be 
obliged to herd amongst the Englishmen who 
had been 44 unfortunate”—that is, had cheated 
their creditors; and where he would be compel^ 
to exercise the arts of a bird of prey to keep 
body and soul together. And then the house 
and furniture in the hands of the greasy yil- 
lanous Children of Israel, with their long dirty 
talons, handling and appraising all the sump¬ 
tuous furniture of the great house in Portman- 
street, where, even now, his wife sat waiting snd 
weeping—through all the weary watches still 
waiting and weeping. 
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You all remember the old-fashioned story of 
the man who played with the strange-looking 
adversary who always kept his foot carefully 
eoncealeo; and who, after winning every earthly 
possession, kindly offered to play the unfor¬ 
tunate hero for his soul! It is an absurd fable, 
of course —anilis fabella—e mere old-wife’s tale; 
but still Grantley to-night seemed to be playing 
for no lower stake. His opponent certainly was 
not the devil, but merely a good-humoured, rosy, 
good-looking young Englishman, with immense 
breadth in his shoulders, and a smile that showed 
his white teeth continually, and.who, to tell 
troth, was almost frightened himself at the way 
in which he was winning from the great Grant- 
ley, and rather expected to lose it all before they 
separated; but I very much question, if the 
fable before-mentioned were to have become 
reality, whether Grantley would have hesitated. 
An evil demon seemed to be continually whis¬ 
pering in his ear: “Go on! You must get 
your old luck soon!” and he went on doubling 
and trebling the stakes recklessly, and lost— 
still lost. 

“ This will be a hot night’s work for Grant- 
ley,’’ whispered the men about the table. “ As 
for Salfora, he will be able to get that pair of 
ponies he promised Coralie for the Park.’’ 

Here I shall leave him for a moment, and 
take me with you out of the polluted place into 
the fresh air of the London street, which 
seems like a whiff of Paradise after the stifling 
gambling-room. Enjoy the night-air while you 
may. Take a good long breath of the balmy 
May night; for I shall have to take you in¬ 
doors again with this magic wand of mine, and 
the change, I am inclined to think, will not be 
for the better—beautifully calm and quiet after 
the noise and turmoil and ever-passing stream 
of life that crowded it during the day. 

One solitary policeman turns his bull’s-eye 
fall upon us, and eyes us suspiciously; then, 
apparently satisfied, resumes his walk, and 
muses upon the chances in life which have 
turned night into day for him. 

A faint sound of revelry comes from higher 
tip the street, where a knot of drunken clerks 
are making night hideous by the declaration 
that they are all “magnificent bricks,” and 
bound to have a spree that night. 

All verv well for that night, perhaps; but 
not so well when they wake next morning with 
a head-ache, which makes the small amount of 
brain that they possess boil like molten lead, 
and makes their hands shake as they hold the 
pen, and their eyes stationary in their foolish 
young heads, like those of a cod-fish. 

And at the corners of the street, perhaps, a 
ghostly figure, in unwomanly attire, with hollow 
painted cheek, and bold defiant face, yet shiver¬ 
ing in this warm night, and huddling herself 
into the shadow of a door-way as we pass. 
Not all unwomanly yet, perhaps, though she is 
fcomeless and friendless—the despised of the 
despised—the forlorn creature whom Christian 
charity, in all its rarity, never visits. And further 
on, some other woman, worse still, reeling i 


along, and cursing the whole world—” a terrible 
woman: so hideous, so reckless, so fierce I—a 
woman who has been steeped in infamy from 
her girlhood!—a woman whose past is a cata¬ 
logue of crimes, whose future seems a hopeless 
hell!—the woman Who has never forgotten God, 
because she has never known Him!—who has 
never repented, because evil has been her good 
from childhood.” 

Such a woman, so admirably photographed 
by Mr. Kingsley, crosses our path as we move 
along the deserted street, and we can only 
shudder as we hear her ribald curses, and won¬ 
der if at any time she knew a mother’s love, or 
lisped a prayer at a mother’s knee. 

Down an alley, a festering horrid lane, with 
heaps of filthy garbage corrupting the air, and 
bringing cholera and fever in its every breath, 
and into a small house where, like the other one, 
the blinds are down, and mystery broods over 
the neighbourhood. I must make use of the 
fern-weed to obtain entrance; for those that 
have not the talismanic herb, or the wooden leg 
of Afimodeus, a strange hard-sounding pass¬ 
word is necessary. Inside, a scene that would 
look well painted by Ostade or Teniers, if 
England possessed such painters, sat three men, 
each—at least from a casual glance—of different 
nationality. As to the one who sat smoking a 
short pipe, and drinking spirits out of an apology 
for a glass, there could be no mistake. Bill 
Sykes was written in every lineament of the 
brutal close-shaven face, in the small cruel eyes 
with murder in every glance of them, in the 
thick gladiator bull-neck, in the bull-dog- 
jowl—a man evidently of immense strength, 
well-set thick form, and arms whose muscles 
the close-fitting canvas jacket did not in the 
least conceal—a man, in fact, with whom, if 
necessity compelled, you would be readier, as the 
Scotch have it, “ to crack wi* than fecht wi’ :** 
though you would be excessively sorry to oo 
either: when I add that every time he opened his 
mouth he garnished his hoarse remarks with 
the most dreadful allusions to bis blood and 
heart and liver, I shall have completed his por¬ 
trait. 


The man who sat near him, and was amusing 
himself by chaffing him, was evidently an Irish¬ 
man; there was no mistaking the half-cunning, 
half-simple expression of his features, which 
a decided cast in one of his grey eyes only 
heightened. An air of devil-may-care, reckless 
drollery characterized his every movement, and 
served to make the grim surliness of the animal 
he addressed more striking through comparison. 
Any sporting man could have told you his 
sporting name, under which he generally figured 
in the prize-ring as a promising man in the 
light-weights, and that would be “ The Tipperary 
Bantam,” but any attempt to ascertain his famil v 
name (he had probably forgotten it himself) 
would only lead us into a confused mass of 
aliases as they figured on the charge-sheets and 
the “ true-bills” of the county-courts, where he 
had played a prominent part through a little 
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weakness he had for breaking into people's 
houses. 

The third (who was treated with some respect 
by his companions) was a foreign-looking man, 
with pale, regular features, slight form, and an 
air that once had been noble, but now bore the 
unmistakable brand of disgrace. Very strange 
though, to find a man of even slight pretensions 
to gentility in such company! Look closer at 
him, as he lurks in the shadow, and scowls at 
his mates, and you will recognize Count della 
Croce. What his business there was, we shall 
not he kept long in suspense ere we know. 

He was just going to make an observation to 
the sulky English ruffian, when a low tap was 
heard at the door, and the latter jumped to his 
feet with a tremendous curse. 

“ Arrah, now, and don’t be making a fool of 
yerseif,” roared the Irishman, with a rich oily 
Corkonian accent: “ shure it’s only the bit of a 
gossoon.” 

The bit of a gossoon was a small boy, cer¬ 
tainly not five feet in height, but with a face 
of aged cunning mingled with impudence. A 
mass of rags of every colour, evidently the 
remnant of various articles of clothing, hung 
loosely about him, and he spoke in a hoarse 
whisper, that might have been produced by ex¬ 
posure to all weathers, or ardent spirits, or a 
mixture of both. 

“ Well, Barney, what luck ? Did ye spot 
him V* asked the “Tipperary Bantam.” 

“That I did,” said the urchin, with a grin: 
“ Coz vy ? I crep* along in the shadow, don’t 
yer see? and the swell's been and gone into 
Bellingham’s” (which was the gambling-house). 

“Did he see yer?” growled Mr. Sykes. 
“ Cos if he did he’d safe to be fly. Did yer 
watch the ‘ ouse ?’ ” 

“In course I did,” said the boy, “and 
watched all the swells a coming out; and I’ll 
take my Dicky there’s only the swell and 
another there now.” 

“D’ye hear that. Count?” said Mr. Sykes, 
addressing the Italian. “Now’s our time. 
Surely we are a match for them two fellows— 
and if we ain’t, this will do their business,” 
affectionately handling, as he spoke, a mur¬ 
derous life-preserver, and regarding it with a 
villanous grin. 

“ Mind one thing,” said Della Croce: “ leave 
the man I showed you to me. With the other 
fellow you can do as you like. I dare say you 
will get enpugh off him to pay you for the 
night’s work.” 

There was a contemptuous disdain still lin¬ 
gering about the disgraced man as he spoke to 
the two ruffians he had in his pay, and to whose 
level he was almost reducing himself in the 
lowest depths of crime and misery—the de¬ 
scendant of the Viscontis herding with the 
dregs of wicked London! But it was to make 
one loved stroke for revenge, even when the 
smart of the wound still rankled in his breast— 
even while sporting circles had not ceased talk- 
in gof his disgrace and disappearance ; for this 
|*e been content to live among scenes gncj 


peoples from whom his refined nature revolted; 
had suffered to be called mate and companion 
by every house-breaker and law-breaker he had 
come into contact with. Could he but take the 
news to Nathalie, that their mutual foe was 
foully murdered outside a gaming-house, that 
would be the crowning point of a glorious train 
of vengeance. She would marry him, love him, 
he his slave for ever—so she had assured him; 
and Della Croce, with the impulsive nature of 
his country, had learnt to love Nathalie after a 
fashion, and associated her case with his, till 
mutual sympathy led to a warmer feeling. 

“ It’s all settled, then,” said Sykes (I call him 
Sykes, with all due reverence to toe master-mind 
that created the blood-thirsty master-ruffian), 
“ aod, so long as we get off all right with the 
swag, you may take the captain swell all to your¬ 
self; tnough I’m thinking you mayn't find him 
quite so easy to manage.” 

“ If the Bobbies come up we shall find it a 
thrifle more difficult still, laughed the Irish¬ 
man. “Though bedad 1 wouldn’t give much 
for any Bobby’s nob after the least taste in life 
of that sapling ye have in yer hand, Misther 
Sykes!” 

“Never fear me,” growled the ruffian ad¬ 
dressed. “ 1 haven’t got my ticket for nothing; 
and by heaven I’ll leave my mark before they 
send me out again!” 

Beautiful ana harmless aspiration! Does it not 
show the wisdom of our truly paternal govern¬ 
ment, in allowing Mr. Sykes and his brethren 
tickets-of-leave, that they may come back to 
their dearly-beloved native country, and pursoe 
their trifling little amusements of garotting, and 
the like, unharmed and unsuspected ? 

One gets quite a breath of fresh air in turning 
to Scene III. of the series I have been intro¬ 
ducing to you in this chapter : and, as for the 
contrast—well, such things may be easily found 
in broad London; every species of wickedness 
may be discovered in the metropolis, if not every 
species of good. 

It is past one, and Ella Grantleyhas not dared 
to go to bed. She sits up, watching and wait¬ 
ing, jumping up in expectation at every footstep 
that comes up the street, and sinking down with 
a moan of weary disappointment as the foot¬ 
steps die away in the distance, and still her hus¬ 
band comes not. And who shall say what vain 
regrets crossed her mind as she reflected on the 
one great, irretrievable mistake she had com- 
mited in marrying this man, contrary to the 
wishes of her friends, contrary, perhaps, to all 
dictates of prudence; because, forsootn, he was 
handsome and plausible, and had the report of 
a brave soldier I There was no warning voice, 
she sighed, at the time, to warn her, no warning 
sigh from the storm that was lurking on the 
horizon, no finger-post on the road to speak of 
the dangers in the iourney. All seemed 
smooth and calm; and yet, after one short 
year’s voyage, what a shipwreck had she made 
of all her dearly-cherished hopes and joys! And 
then there was Charley—was it wrong to think 
regretfully pf «be might baye bW 
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she listened to that honest young fellow’s vows ? 
Was it treason to her marriage-vow to wonder 
what he might be doing, how he had borne his 
great disappointment ? For Ella had enough 
of woman’s cunning to know that her refusal 
had almost made him desperate. Probably he 
had married, and was happy with his wife, and 
—and—a great gush of tears came to her aid 
at that juncture, and she wept long and bitterly. 
Ah! pitiful that tears should stain those glo¬ 
rious eves — that the innocent young heart 
should be breaking thus early, when some wives 
have not quite awaked from the blissful dream 
of married love. Was that his footstep? 
Surely he is comihg ! Ah, now she will sur¬ 
prise him! She wifi pretend to have fallen 
asleep at her post, ana he may feel some pang 
of remorse when he finds that she has kept the 
weary watches for him ! “ Disillusion! disen¬ 
chantment !” It is only a servant, to inquire 
whether she wants anything more that night, 
and if John is to wait up for the Captain ? 

To Ella’s imagination even the face of the 
servant seemed to wear a compassionate ex¬ 
pression, and her voice seemed to be lowered 
into a tone of feeling, and she would, in all 
likelihood, discuss the Captain’s irregularities 
with the other servants. Wearied and dis¬ 
gusted, Ella fell asleep—poor heart! And, as 
to the prison-captives home-scenes and bright 
visions of liberty shine transiently in dreams, so 
to the gambler’s wife the old familiar Hall came 
back with all winning associations, and she saw 
her mother and the squire, and her sister Katie, 
and seemed to sob herself to rest on the mother’s 
true bosom. Telle esl la vie —it isn't all sun¬ 
shine in this world of ours! 


Chap. XXIII. 

A Strugglr in the Dark. 

While this cheerful and harmless trio are re¬ 
hearsing the effect of the little piece of “ still 
life” they intend playing, we may as well return 
to the gentlemen whom they have marked out 
as their victims so coolly, for the benefit of one 
of whom Mr. Sykes so tenderly prepared that 
ugly bludgeon of his. The gambling-room 
where he left them has considerably thinned; 
the only two players areGrantley ana the young 
nobleman, still as intent upon their lawless play 
as they were an hour ago, Grantlev’s face, wild 
and haggard in its expression, the deep lines 
furrowed into his brow, the painful twitching of 
as much of his lips as the heavy moustache 
shows. All augur that the “ little game ” is 
not progressing favourable with him. It is 
madness now wbat was simply greed of gain 
before; and he hates his adversary, who is so 
courteous and so genial, with the hate of hell. 
To think that, after all, the great Grantley 
should be fairly pigeoned, cleaned out, by a 
mere lad, who had only just made his first voy¬ 
age in the perilous sea of gaming! 


% He must sell his commission instantly: that 
would fetch some couple of thousands, and 
might stave off the impending ruin—just as men 
throw down houses and walls to prevent a fire 
spreading—and then, if that horse only were to 
run first next Derby, if he might only be glad¬ 
dened with the sight of those familiar black-and- 
red colours gleaming in the van of the mighty 
rush of horses, then of course it would be all 
right, and he wonld try to leave off gambling 
altogether! On the other haod, suppose that 
some foul play should injure the horse he had 
risked so much on, supposing that some cursed 
mischance should lose him the race—he had 
heard of cases, not few, nor very far between, 
considering the “ men of honour ” who took 
share in them, when a ball, judiciously adminis¬ 
tered to a horse whose winning was a certainty, 
had effectually ruined all the prospects of win¬ 
ning-supposing all this, then would come 
utter, certain ruin! O cursed day that he fint 
touched card ! O cuned companion that fint 
led him into the ways of evil, and taught him to 
be cunning at the gaming-table, and applauded 
his early successes in the making of tnat little 
game which is such a sad amusement! Well 
might the chronicler Froissart say of gamblen 
as well as of the English people, ” lit s’a- 
musaient triste .” And not a thought of his wife, 
not a thought of Nathalie crossed his infatuated 
mind. As for the latter, it was, perhaps, a 
blessing that he had no time to spare for the 
pricks of conscience the memory of that injured 
woman and of her vow of vengeance caused 
him. One excitement had completely swal¬ 
lowed up another. It is no wonder that ther 
record of the career of great criminals like 
Redpath should be distinguished bv reckless 
extravagance and mad dissipation. It requires 
some overpowering, superior stimulus to 
conquer the feeling of dread, some mighty 
agent, to drown the voice of conscience 
—which I think is never entirely stifled, only 
muffled sometimes—and not a dread of the 
violence hanging over his head. No kind angel 
bad whispered to him that Fate, in the shape of 
the ragged imp, had been dogging his steps 
from the club to the gaming-house, untiring, 
unfoiled, lurking in shadow of houses and in 
doorways, till the quarry was well-marked 
home—that murder and robbery were guarding 
the portals of the very house be was in. The 
bad and the good fare alike in this: no evil- 
boding fear crosses the mind of the good, 
honest, cheery citizen when he gaily kisses his 
hand to his smiling wife on the doorstep, on his 
way to the station to catch the morning-train: 
he little dreams, as he snaps his fingers to the 
crowing child in her hands, that on this side of 
the grave he shall behold wife and child again 
never; and that they shall see him perhaps a 
mangled, sickening mass, which the eye of love, 
cunning as it is, wUl fail to identify! And per¬ 
haps ’tis a wise dispensation. Bethink you, 
what a world this would be, did every creature 
know his own fate — did each man behold 
veluti in speculo the fogs and sorrows of his 
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after-life! It is not such a bad world to live 
in now. Though gracious Providence haf 
cast a black pall before the future, we have rea¬ 
son to be thankful that things are as they are. 

“ Well, Grantley, my boy, I don’t know what 
your intention is, but I think that we have 
played enough to-night; and I really have now 
more than I know what to do with. I tremble 
to think what I shall lose when you do get into 
your old lucky form again 1” 

“ It’s no use saying that,” said Grantley, 
with a groan: “ my luck has fled entirely. I 
never, in the whole course of my existence, was 
so sold as to-night. I could have sworn 1 was 
going to put some coin in my pocket! But, as 
you say, it’s no use playing any more, and” 
—as a transient feeling of remorse crossed him— 
“ it’s about time 1 was going home. I think I 
have given you cheques for the amount I have 
lost to-night ? It has not been such a trifle that 
it has escaped my memory 1” 

“Well, come along, then,” said his com¬ 
panion; “I am going to drop into Paddy 
Green’s on my way to my chambers, so I will 
walk with you part of the way to Portman- 
square—two are better company than one, you 
know.” 

“And if you’ll take my advice, you will 
button your coat over that gorgeous watch- 
chain, or you might be coming to grief in this 
infernally low-lived place. I wouldn’t trust but 
that some crop-haired gentleman might not 
fancy that bit of jewellery.” 

“ Yes, thanks for that suggestion; though, if 
the crop-haired gentleman fought fair, 1 should 
not mind at all, especially with this trifle of a 
loaded cane, and my own fists. 1 did not learn 
boxing at Sam Evans’s, when I was up at the 
’Varsity, for nothing. He used to say I was 
bis best man; and tears would come into the old 
villain’s eyes because it didn’t please heaven to 
have me made a prizefighter—ha 1 ha!” 

“ I wish I had brought my revolver with me,” 
said Grantley; “ it is ill tempting Providenoe: 
however, I wish them jov of all they can get out 
of me in the way of ready cash.” 

In the way of money, certainly, Harry 
Grantley; but there is a thing called revenge, 
and Luigi della Croce is determined to prove 
what that can do! 

When the two men, chatting and laughing, 
left the house, the streets seemed tolerably de¬ 
serted and quiet; not a living being was to be 
seen all down the length of the dismal alley. All 
the noisome creatures, in human guise, that so 
lately had infested it, seemed to have slunk back 
into their lairs; for even those who live by their 
own evil wits must sleep sometimes, supposing 
that, God help them 1 they have somewhere to 
sleep in—an old cask, I believe, is considered a 
hopeless luxury, and, combined with a little 
straw, is to them a perfect Bed of Ware. 
Not even a stray policeman was to be seen; 
and the steady footfall of Grantley and 
his companion fell with a strange eerie 
sound on the deserted pavement; and the 
sound of their voices, as they talked, sounded 


quite mysterious, as does the sound of 
voices in a large sea-cave. They would not 
have felt half so comfortable had they known 
that, in the loneliest, darkest part of the next 
street—if anything one more doubtful in cha¬ 
racter than the one they were walking in—there 
lurked three desperate men, three men, of whom 
one wished to commit murder, and the other 
two robbery, with or without violence, as the 
case might be. The odds were rather too des¬ 
perate, and it seemed likely that the lord who, 
in the Cbrist-church days, used to have as 
many as six distinct summonses served on 
him for fighting in the street of Abing¬ 
don and elsewhere, and thought it “no 
end of a lark”—because probably the “cads” 
did not mind assault and battery from the 
wealthy young peer, as long as he cured their 
ills with golden plaisters—was now likely to get 
enough muscular occupation to last him for 
several months to come. The conspirators had 
not long to wait. Grantley and his friend it 
length reached the corner of the street, and 
came in full view of the three men. 

“Shady customers 1” muttered the peer; 
“ and I hope, as Mickey Free says, that * their 
inclinations are vartuous’! They seem to mt to 
be meditating an ugly rush. But what the 
deuce is the matter with you, Grantley, man ? 
Have you seen a ghost? You surely don’t 
funk over this, do you ?” 

“ No, I am all right,” answered the captain. 

But the fact was that, by the light of the 
lamp, he had recognized the Italian—and cer¬ 
tainly the expression of the man’s face did not 
seem the most amicable in the world. It flashed 
across him in an instant what Della Croce was 
there for, with those two murderous-looking 
roughs. 

“ You’re just thinking that the man with the 
hairy cap will be an ugly customer to tackle,” 
said his companion, tightening the strap of 
what he pleasantly styled his “ smasher ” round 
his waist, and preparing for the worst. “I 
am sorry you haven’t got your revolver. We 
must try and wake up the Bobbies, if the worst 
comes to the worst.” 

Thus speaking, they neared the three men 
who were lying in wait for them, and, just ss 
they passed, the Irishman pushed up against 
Grantley, with the not very obvious remark of 
“ Who are you a-shovin’ of ?” 

Grantley was about to return the oompliment, 
when Della Croce impatiently thrust the Irish¬ 
man aside, and rushed upon Grantley, saying, 
with a voice of the most fiendish malignity, 
“Now, Signor Grantley, we meet again; but the 
chanoes are with me this time!” 

In shorter time than I can write it (I wonder, 
though, why this formula must be comm U 
font in scenes of this kind!), he had signalled to 
the ruffian I call Sykes, who sprang upon 
Grantley with a hideous curse, and bore him, by 
sheer force and weight, to the ground. 

“ Now, then, shoot him! D—n you, be 
quick 1” growled he. 

And Della Croce caine up, and, with a pistol 
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in bis hand, knelt beside the struggling victim. 

“ Didn’t I swear I would be revenged ? This 
is rather more amusing than a game of cards; 
and the fun ia all with me 1 ” 

Grantley’s feelings, as he lay at the mercy 
of these men, and beard the smothered blows 
and curses from the others, may be imagined. 
Here, then, he was to end his miserable life, like 
a rat caught in a trap, to be butchered in cold 
blood! Oh, God ! it was too horrible! And 
nearer and nearer the Italian approached the 
barrel of his weapon. M Nathalie bid me make 
sore of my work !” he hissed into Grantley’s 
ear, and pulled the trigger. 

With a sob, rather than a prayer, he closed his 
eyes, and waited for death. But what was that ? 
A click, and a furious curse. By heaven the 
pistol has missed fire! and, more welcome 
music still, was the sound of footsteps hurrying 
upthe street. The much-abused 92 X was ac¬ 
tually np in time to save life, and only just in 
time; for Sykes, seeing the Italian’s mishap,had 
determined to do a little business on his own ac- 
coont; and, regardless of the cry of the Irish¬ 
man, whom his adversary was nearly throttling, 
•prang towards Grantley, and lifted his arm for 
a deadly blow, when something blue rushed be¬ 
tween the two, and the burglar’s uplifted arm 
fell powerless to his side : meanwhile the Irish¬ 
man had fared rather worse. The “Tipperary 
Bantam” was not naturally a bloodthirsty ruffian; 
and his first idea had been, when he saw that 
Grantley was overpowered, to make dash at 
the swell's coat, tear it open, and make* off with 
his watch and chain. But Lord Salford had cer¬ 
tainly not sat at Sam Evans’s feet for nothing; 
and the moment the “ Bantam ” approached, 
“slung out,” as the author of “Guy Living¬ 
stone” says, “ his left from his hip,” and caught 
his man cleverly on the mouth, half-stunning him, 
then proceeded to follow uo his advantage by a 
delicate hint from the loaded stick, following bis 
master’s advice, “ to bit as if he meant to hurt 
when he did hit.” But unfortunately he was no 
wrestler, and the instant he struck the blow, | 
and before he could recover his balance, the 
prize-fighter’s arm was round his waist, and he 
was hurled to the ground : still he flinched not. 
He came of a family noted for daring reckless¬ 
ness : did not his brother, the Hon. Alfred 1 
Bertie, after he was unhorsed in the death-charge I 
at Balaclava, and had broken bis sabre just I 
above the hilt, seize the cannon-mop from a 
dead gunner, and lay about him most furiously, , 
laughing all the while as though he did think it i 
great fuu ? This thing, I assure you, is written 
in the chronicles of the wars. And the elder- 
brother’s heart did not fail him now, although I 
he was in the grip of the redoubted I 
champion of the light-weights, and felt his 
fingers crushing into his neck. A struggle of 
the most infuriated kind now commenced 
between these mad, savage men : all the 
animal came out instantly, and “kill, kill, 
kill’’ was the earnest endeavour of both. The 
Irishman forgot all about the watch and chain, 
though both hung loosely enough now in the 


beat of the struggle, and devoted all bis main 
force, and strained every muscle in bis giganti 
frame, to choke the life out of his foe. But young 
blood is tenacious of life, and the blow from 
the loaded stick had considerably weakened the 
prizefighter; and so they were tolerably well- 
matebed, the cad and the peer. The perfectly 
bull-dog silence with which they gripped one 
another was only broken by a low, savage snarl, 
and the hard-drawn, labouring gasp for breath. 
It was a dead lock, and woe to the man 
who first let go his hold. The prize-fighter 
strained every muscle to reach the loaded stick, 
which had not fallen yet from its owner’s hand; 
but in vain: he might have as well tried to 
move a mountain I And then he committed 
one fatal mistake, which finished him. In try- 
ing to get the stick he relaxed his fierce grasp 
or my ford’s neck, and, before he could recover 
himself, the strong young fellow had wrenched 
himself free, had got firm hold of the weapon, 
shortened it for the blow, and then—bah! it 
was almost too horrible—had brought it boms 
with sickening force against the “ Bantam’s ” 
face—crash through bis mouth and teeth, 
beating in the jaw; and then one more—this 
time on tbe bead—and tbe great hulk of the 
Irishman fell back, with every particle of breath 
knocked out of him, and bis face one mass of 
smashed Quivering pulp, scarcely a feature dis¬ 
tinguishable. Truly it will be some time before 
the “Tipperary ” athlete will stand within tbe 
ropes again, or have his name figuring in the 
chronicles of the ring. The fierce, mad strug¬ 
gle over, my lord began to feel very sorry, and, 
coupled with the elated throb of pride at having 
won the day, came a feeling of compunction as 
he looked at the mass before him. But there 
was not much time for thought: the young 
policeman was overmatched by Sykes, and was 
evidently getting tbe worst of the fight, and 
there was 9 likelihood of there being great wail¬ 
ing in tbe kitchens of tbe streets he patrolled, 
and of many cooks wearing mourning for the 
loss of the Adonis of the helmet and blue coat; 
when my lord, in answer to bis supplicating 
glance, cried out, “ All right, Bobby! stick to 
him ! I will be there directly.” 

And once more tbe trusty “ smasher ” was 
uplifted, and Mr. Sykes seemed not to derive 
much benefit from the stroke; but still he was 
not going to give in; he would die fighting, 
like his tribe, and, if possible, evade tbe likeli¬ 
hood of another voyage to tbe penal settlements. 
But it was all in vain; struggle how he would 
—and he did get one blow home to tbe police¬ 
man, which sent him, faint and sick, to the 
ground, where he lay spitting blood — be 
couldn’t stand up against the combined attack 
of Grantley and the muscular pupil of Sam 
Evans; and it was not long before the hand¬ 
cuffs were slipped neatly on to his wrists— 
which they seemed to fit, and no wonder, seeing 
that they were a species of ornament he was 
mighty partial to, and knew tbe feeling of tole¬ 
rably well from his infancy up. 

“ It’s all up now, my man! Keep quiet. 
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dol” laughed Lord Salford. " It was very well 
meant of you, but it didn’t do: better luck next 
time!” 

If looks could have killed, he would have 
been a dead man that moment; for, between 
pain and rage, the expression of Mr. Sykes’s 
face was very horrible. 

“ Where’s the other fellow ?” said Grantley, 
who seemed just to have awaked from some 
horrid dream. It was only a moment ago that 
the Italian’s vengeful, pale face was gloating 
over him, and the pistol’s cold barrel pressing 
against his forehead ; so it must not be sup¬ 
posed that he felt very collected. 

“Why, the other beggar has bolted 1” 
laughed nis companion. “ Very good dodge of 
his too. I can’t make out, though, what on 
earth the man wanted with those two roughs. 
He seemed rather a decent-looking man, and 
very attentive to you.” 

“ I’ll tell you some day all the mystery of it,” 
said Grantley. “ I can scarcely make out how 
I escaped. Do you know the man had a pistol 
within an inch of my nose, but somehow or 
other it missed fire. 1 never had such a narrow 
shave, even amongst the Pindarries.” 

“ Born for greatness, my boy, born for great¬ 
ness !” laughed the other. “ * He that is born to 
be hung,’ &c.. See, But I say, let us look to the 
other * dungeon villain 1* He don’t seem to be 
inclined to come to. I hope that last tap of 
mine didn’t settle him. Hot and strong he 
did get it, though, when I got a fair blow at 
him. But, by Jove, I believe I have mur¬ 
dered the man! Come, you Bobby, try and 
get this man to.” 

They stooped down over the bleeding, man¬ 
gled Irishman, and examined him attentively. 
“ He is breathing, I think. Oh, all right; it is 
only a stun. He’ll come to directly.” 

And soon he did come to, and gazed about 
him in a dazed, bewildered manner, as if he 
didn’t quite realize his position. The first in¬ 
telligible sound that came from him was an un¬ 
mistakable oatb, and after that he feebly in¬ 
quired where he was, and where Mr. Sykes was, 
and seemed to be considerably relieved on hear¬ 
ing that the latter was in custody. 

“ How d’ye feel now ?” said nis late antago¬ 
nist : “ rather shaky, I suppose — eh ? I 
shouldn’t have given you such a warming if you 
hadn’t so kindly tried to throttle me 1” 

As for Mr. Sykes’s wrath, when he saw that 
the Italian had escaped, it was most terrific. A 
string of oaths rolled from his lips, mingled 
with contempt for all foreigners generally. 

“ I know that brute wouldn’t stand by us! 
Fust of all be was too much of a fool to nre off 
a pistol, and then too much of a coward to stay 
by a man 1” 

Mr. Sykes, having indulged in his taste for 
ornamental antithesis thus, said no more, but 
resigned himself to his fate and the policeman, 
like a sullen dog that he was. As 1 shall not 
want these men any more for the purpose of my 
story, I may as well say at once that the Irish¬ 
man, on his recovery, got off very easily indeed, 


as he was pitied by his antagonist, and there 
was not such a strong case against him. Sykes, 
holding a ticket of leave, was sent back to the 
place"whence he came. As poor Hood says, he 
was 

“ Sent on those travels, which nobody harries 
To publish at Colburn’s, or Longman’s, or Murray’s.” 

I am afraid that I cannot venture upon predict¬ 
ing a very brilliant future for our friend die 
“Tipperary Bantam at any rate he was not 
such a murderous ruffian as the house-breaker. 
I believe one may see his name in those myste¬ 
rious matches advertised in the Sporting Life 
still. 

One more shake of the kaleidoscope, one more 
scene to shift, and I shall have finished with all 
these horrible details of low life for some time— 
I’ll warrant me, to your exceeding great content, 
oh band of martyrs, who plod through these 
weary pages. 

Della Croce, as soon as he found that the 
' odds were turning against him, and the form of 
the policeman looming in the distance, fled 
the field—doubtless he remembered the advice 
wrongly attributed to “ Hudibras,” that 

“ He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 

His great object was to find out Nathalie, and 
acquaint her with the failure of his project. He 
knew that he should be the bearer of bad news; 
but he also knew that 

“ ’Tis not in mortals to command success.” 

“ You have succeeded ?” were the first words 
that came from Nathalie’s lips as he entered the 
room in the hotel where she was staying. 

“Diavolo! though, I have not, signora,” 
said the Italian. “Everything was splendidly 
planned, and likely to succeed, and by this time 
your enemy and mine would have been no 
more, when my pistol missed fire; and yon 
know that personally I am—” 

“ No match for him /” sneered the actress— 
“ I should think not. Then I suppose the fact 
is, that you ran away ? There, you need not 
rave!” she went on, in her most contemp¬ 
tuously-pitying stage tone. “ You might drive 
ourself into a tempest of fury, and it wouldn’t 
ave the slightest effect on me. You might 
have known that I have been too much accus¬ 
tomed to stage-wrath to care for that in the 
least. But Luigi della Croce, you have a poor 
idea of an Italian’s vengeance. I thought they 
always made sure. Wny, I am sure that my 
letter, though a random shot, did twice the exe¬ 
cution that your blundering violence did.” 

“ It is disappointing,” said the Italian, sud¬ 
denly; “and I suppose you hate me now. 
You might consider, though, the life that I have 
led amongst these ruffians for some time past. 
God ! • the very thought of it maddens me 1 
You might have a little pity on me. I l* are 
been devoted to you!” 
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Nathalie saw that she had gone a little too 
far: she must relent now, and soothe a little. 
Trust her womanly wiles to know what to do. 
She came gently up to the Italian, and laid her 
band soothingly on his shoulder. 

“ Luigi, do not be angry: I thank you very, 
very much; and, as we are companions in 
misery, we must not quarrel.” 

This in her most witching tones, with the 
magnificent eyes fixed tenderly upon the angry 
man. He was disarmed instantly. 

“ And you won't love me any the less—yon 
won't recede from your compact ?” pleaded be. 
“ 1 swear that I will not fail again!” 

“ Let me hear of that man’s death and I am 
yours 1” said Nathalie, softly. “ And now let 
me give you some wine: you seem quite ex¬ 
hausted.” 

Strange companionship in crime! stronger 
bonds than any that love or friendship can twine 
are those of hate! 


THE HOUSE IN THE MEADOW. 

BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

It stands in a sunny meadow. 

The honse so mossy and brown, 

With its cumbrous old stone chimneys, 

And the grey roof sloping down. 

The trees fold their green arms round it— 

The trees a century old— 

And the winds go chanting through them, 

And the sunbeams drop their gold. 

The cowslips spring in the marshes, 

The roses bloom on the hill, 

And beside the brook in the pasture 
The herd go feeding at will. 

Within, in the wide old kitchen, 

The old folks sit in the sun 
That creeps through the sheltering woodbine. 
Till the day is almost done. 

Their children have gone and left them; 

They sit in the sun alone 1 
And the old wife’s ears are failing. 

As she harks to the well-known tone 

That won her heart in her girlhood— 

That has soothed her in many a care— 

And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 

She thinks again of her bridal— 

How, dressed in her robe of white, 

She stood by the gay young lover. 

In the morning’s rosy light. 


Oh! the morning is rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek is fled; 

And the sunshine still is golden, 

But it falls on a silvered head. 

And the girlhood dreams once vanished, 
Come back in the winter time. 

Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With the thrill of Spring-time’s prime. 

And looking forth from the window, 

She thiuks how trees have grown, 

Since, clad in her bridal whiteness. 

She crossed the old door stone. 

Though dimmed her eves* bright azure. 

And dimmed her “ hair’s young gold,” 

The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim or old. 

* * * # * 


They sat in peace in the sunshine, 

Till the day was almost done, 

And then at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 

He folded their hands together, 

He touched their eyelids with balm, 
And their last breath floated outward. 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 

Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen mystic road 
That leads to the Beautiful City, 
Whose “ builder and maker is God.” 


Perhaps in that miracle country, 

They will give her lost youth back, 

Aud the flowers of the vanished Spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirits’ track. 

One draught from the living waters 
Shall call back his manhood's prime, 

And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlasted time. 

But the shapes that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair— 

Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angels have printed there— 

We will hide away,• ’ncath the willows. 
When the day is low in the West 
Where the sunbeams cannot fiud them. 

Nor the winds disturb their rest. 

And we’ll suffer no telltale tombstone. 

With its age and date, to rise 
O’er the two who are old no longer. 

In the Father’s house in the skies. 
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Having, in a previous number, furnished a 
brief sketch of the phenomena, purely physical, 
which characterized the epidemic of St. Medard, 
it remains to notice those of a mental and 
psychological character. 

One of the most common incidents con¬ 
nected with the convulsions of that period was 
the appearance of a mental condition, called, in 
the language of the day, a state of ecstasy , bear¬ 
ing unmistakable analogy to the artificial som¬ 
nambulism produced by magnetic influence, and 
to the trance of modern spiritualism. 

During this condition, there was a sudden 
exaltation of the mental faculties, often a won¬ 
derful command of language, sometimes the 
power of thought-reading; at other times, as 
was alleged, the gift of prophecy. While it 
lasted, the insensibility of the patients was oc¬ 
casionally so complete, that, as MontgCron says, 
“ they have been pierced in an inhuman manner, 
without evincing the slightest sensation;” and 
when it passed off, they frequently did not 
recollect anything they had said or done during 
its continuance. 

At times, like somnambulism, it seemed to 
assume something of a cataleptic, character, 
though I cannot find any record of that most 
characteristic symptom of catelepsy, the rigid 
persistence of a limb in any position in which 
it may be placed. What was called the “ state 
of death” is thus described by Montg^ron: 
“The stale of death is a species of ecstasy, in 
which the convulsionist (whose soul seems en¬ 
tirely absorbed by some vision) loses the use of 
his senses, wholly or in part. Some convul¬ 
sionists have remained in this state two or even 
three days at a time, the eyes open, without any 
movement, the face very pale, the whole body 
insensible, immovable, and stiff as a corpse. 
During all this time, they give little sign of life, 
other than a feeble, scarcely perceptible respira¬ 
tion. Most of the convulsionists, however, have 
not these ecstasies so strongly marked. Some, 
though remaining immovable an entire day or 
longer, do not continue during all that time de¬ 
prived of sight and hearing, nor are they totally 
devoid of sensibility; though their members, at 
certain intervals, become so stiff that they lose 
almost entirely the use of them.” 

The “state of death,” however, was much 
more rare than other forms of this abnormal 
condition. The Abb6 d’Asfeld, in his work 
against the convulsionists, alluding to the state 
of ecstasy, defines it as a state “ in which the 
soul, carried away by a superior force, and, as 
it were, out of itself, becomes unconscious of 
surrounding objects, and occupies itself with 
those which imagination presents;” and he 
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adds: “ It is marked by alienation of the senses, 
proceeding, however, from some cause other 
than sleep. This alienation of the senses is 
sometimes complete, sometimes incomplete. 

Montg6ron, commenting on the above, says: 
“ This last phase, during which the alienation 
of the senses is imperfect, is precisely the con¬ 
dition of most of tne convulsionists, when in 
the state of ecstasy. They usually see the per¬ 
sons present; they speak to them. Sometimes 
they hear what is said to them; but as to the 
rest, their souls seem absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of objects which a superior power dis¬ 
closes to their vision.” 

And a little further on he adds: “In these 
ecstasies the convulsionists are struck all of a 
sudden with the unexpected aspect of some ob¬ 
ject, the sight of which enchants them with joy. 
Their eyes beam; their heads are raised toward 
heaven; they appear as if they would fly thither. 
To see them afterwards absorbed in profound 
contemplation, with an air of inexpressible satis¬ 
faction, one would say that they are admiring 
the divine beauty. Their countenances are 
animated with a lively and brilliant fire; and 
their eyes, which cannot be made to close during 
the entire duration of the ecstasy, remain com¬ 
pletely motionless, open, and fixed, as on the 
object which seems to interest them. They are 
in some sort transfigured; they appear quite 
changed. Even those who, out of this state, 
have in their physiognomy something mean or 
repulsive, alter so that they can scarcely be re¬ 
cognized.It is during these ecstasies 

that many of the convulsionists deliver their 
finest discourses and their chief predictions; 
that they speak in unknown tongues; that 
they read the secret thoughts of others, and 
even sometimes that they give their representa¬ 
tions”—in allusion to crucifixion and other sym¬ 
bolical representations, to which the convul¬ 
sionists were much given. This state of ecstasy 
is one which has existed, probably, in occasional 
instances, through all past time, especially among 
religious enthusiasts. The writings of the 
ancient fathers contain constant allusions to it. 
St. Augustine, for example, speaks of it as a 
phenomenon which he has personally witnessed. 
Referring to persons thus impressed, he say 8 • 
“ I have seen some who addressed their dis¬ 
course sometimes to the persons around them, 
sometimes to other beings, as if they were 
actually present; and when they came t 
themselves, some could report what they na 
seen, others preserved no recollection oi 
whatever.” . 

A provincial ecclesiastic, quoted by Montgy 0 ' 
and who, it should be remarked, found » 
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with many of the doing! of the convulsionists, 
admit! the exalted character of these declama¬ 
tions. He says: “ Their discourses on religion 
are spirited, touching, profound—delivered with 
an eloquence and a dignity which our greatest 
masters cannot approach, and with a grace and 
appropriateness of gesture rivalling that of onr 
best actors. .... One of the girls who pro¬ 
nounced such discourses was but thirteen years 
and a-half old; and most of them were utterly 
incompetent, in their natural state, thus to treat 
subjects far beyond their capacity/’ 

Colbert, already quoted, bears testimony to 
the same effect. Writing to Madame de 
Coetquen, he says: “ I have read extracts from 
these discourses, and have been greatly struck 
with them. The expressions are noble, the 
views grand, the theology exact. It is impos¬ 
sible that the imagination, and especially the 
imagination of a child, should originate such 
beautiful things. Sublimity full of eloquence 
reigns throughout these productions.” 

To judge fairly of this phenomenon, we must 
consider the previous condition and acquire¬ 
ments of those who pronounced such discourses. 
Montglron, while declaring that among the con- 
▼unionists there were occasionally to be found 
persons of respectable standing, adds t “ But it 
must be confessed that in general God has 
chosen the convulsionists among the common 
people; that they were chiefly young children, 
especially girls; that almost all of them had 
lived till then in ignorance and obscurity; that 
several of them were deformed, and some, in 
their natural state, even exhibited imbecility. 
Of such, for the most part, it was that God 
made choice, to show forth to us His power.” 

The staple of these discourses—wild and fan¬ 
tastic enough—may be gathered from the fol¬ 
lowing : *• The Almighty thus raised up, all of a 
sudden, a number of persons, the greater part 
without any instruction; He opened the mouths 
of a number of young girls, some of whom 
could not read; and He caused them to an¬ 
nounce, in terms the most magnificent, that the 
times had now arrived; that in a few years the 
Prophet Elias wonld appear; that he would 
be despised and treated with outrage by the 
Catholics; that he would even be put to death, 
together with several of those who had expected 
his coming and had become his disciples and 
followers; that God would employ this Prophet 
to convert all the Jews; that they, when thus 
converted, would immediately carry the light 
unto all nations; that they would re-establish 
Christianity throughout the world, and that they 
wonld preach the morality of the gospel in all its 
purity, and cause it to spread over the whole 
earth.” 

Montg&ron, commenting (as he expresses it) 
npon “ the manner in which the convulsionists 
are supernaturally enlightened, and in which 
they deliver their discourses and predictions,” 
•ays: “ Ordinarily, the words are not dictated 
to them; it is only the ideas that are presented 
to their minds by a supernatural instinct, and 
they are left to express these thoughts in terms 


of their own selection. Hence it happens that 
occasionally their most beautiful discourses are 
marred by ill-chosen and incorrect expressions, 
and by phrases obscure and badly turned; so 
that the beauty of some of these consists rather 
in the depth of thought, the grandeur of the 
subjects treated, and the magnificence of the 
images presented, than in the language in which 
the whole is rendered. It is evident, that, when 
they are thus left to clothe in their own language 
the ideas given them, they are also at liberty to 
add to them, if they will. And, in fact, most of 
them declare that they perceive within them¬ 
selves the power to mix in their own ideas with 
those supernaturally communicated, which sud¬ 
denly seize their minds; and they are obliged 
to be extremely careful not to confound their 
own thoughts with those which they receive 
from a superior intelligence. This is sometimes 
the more difficult, inasmuch as the ideas thus 
coming to them do not always come with equal 
clearness. Sometimes, however, the terms are 
dictated to them internally, but without their 
being forced to pronounce them, nor hindered 
from adding to them, if they choose to do so. 
Finally, in regard to certain subjects—for ex¬ 
ample, the lights which illumine their minds, 
ana oblige them to announce the second coming 
of the Prophet Elias, and all that has reference 
to that great event—their lips pronounce a suc¬ 
cession of words wholly independently of their 
will; so that they themselves listen like the 
auditors, having no knowledge of what they 
say, except only as, word for word, it is pro¬ 
nounced.” 

Montg&on appears, however, to admit that 
the exaltation of intelligence which is apparent 
during the state of ecstasy may, to some extent, 
be accounted for on natural principles. Starting 
from the fact that during the convulsion ex¬ 
ternal objects produce much less effect upon the 
senses than in the natural state, he argues that 
“ the more the soul is disembarrassed of ex¬ 
ternal impressions, the greater is its activity, the 
greater its power to frame thoughts, and the 
greater its lucidity.” He admits, further: 
” Although most of the convulsionists have, 
when in convulsion, much more intelligence 
than in their ordinary state, that intelligence is 
not always supernatural, but may be the mere 
effect of the mental activity which results when 
the soul is disengaged from sense. Nay,there are 
examples of convulsionists availing themselves 
of the superior intelligence which they have in 
convulsion to make out dissertations on mere 
temporal affairs. This intelligence, also, may at 
times fail to subjugate their passions; and 1 am 
convinced that they may occasionally make a 
bad use of it.” 

In another place, Montglron says plainly, 
that “ persons accustomed to receive revelations, 
but not raised to the state of the Prophets, may 
readily imagine things to be revealed to them 
which are but the promptings of their own 
minds”—and that this has happened, not only 
to the convulsionists, but (by the confession 
of many of th* ancient fathers, including St. 
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Augustine, St. Thomas, and St. Gregory) also 
to the greatest saints. But he protests against 
the conclusion, as illogical, that the convul- 
sionists never speak by the spirit of God, be¬ 
cause they do not always do so. He admits, 
however, that it is extremely difficult to distin¬ 
guish between what ought to be received as 
divinely revealed and what ought to be rejected 
as originating in the convulsionist’s own mind; 
nor does he give any rule by which this may be 
done. The knowledge necessary to the “ dis¬ 
cerning of spirits” he thinks can be obtained 
only by humble prayer. 

The power of prophecy is one of the gifts 
claimed by Montgeron as having been bestowed 
on various convulsionists during their ecstatic 
state. Yet he gives no detailed proofs of pro¬ 
phecies touching temporal matters having been 
literally fulfilled, unless it be prophecies by con- 
vulsionist patients in regard to toe future crises 
of their diseases. And he admits that false pre¬ 
dictions were not infrequent, and that false in¬ 
terpretations of visions touching the future were 
of common occurrence. He says: “ It is some¬ 
times revealed to a convulsion is t, for example, 
that there is to happen to some person not 
named a certain accident, every detail of which 
is minutely given; and the convulsionist is 
ordered to declare what has been communicated 
to him, that the hand of God may be recognized 

in its fulfilment.But, at the same time, 

the convulsionist receiving this vision believes 
it to apply to a certain person, whom he de¬ 
signates by name. The prediction, however, is 
not verified in the case of the person named, so 
that those who heard it delivered conclude that 
it is false; but it is verified in the case of 
another person, to whom the accident happens, at¬ 
tended by all the minutely-detailed particulars.” 

If this be correctly given, it is what animal 
magnetizers would call a case of imperfect 
lucidity. 

The case as to the gift of tongues is still less 
satisfactorily made out. A few, Montgeron 
says, translate, after the ecstasy, what they have 
declaimed, during its continuance, in an un¬ 
known tongue; but for this, of course, we have 
their word only. The greater part know nothing 
of what they have said, when the ecstasy has 
passed. As to these, he admits: “The only 
proof we have that they understand the words 
at the time they pronounce them is that they 
often express, in the most lively manner, the 
various sentiments contained in their discourse, 
not only by their gestures, but also by the at¬ 
titudes the body assumes, and by the expression 
of the countenance, on which the different sen¬ 
timents are painted, by turns, in a manner the 
most expressive, so that one is able, up to a 
certain point, to detect the feelings by which 
they are moved; and it has been easy for the 
attentive observer to perceive that most of these 
discourses were detailed predictions as to the 
coming of the Prophet Elias,” &c. 

If it be presumptuous, considering the marvels 
which modern observations disclose, to pro¬ 
nounce that the alleged unknown languages 


were unmeaning sounds only, it is evident, at 
least, that the above is inconclusive as to their 
true character. 

Much more trustworthy appears to be the 
evidence touching,the phenomenon of thought¬ 
reading. 

The fact that many of the convulsionists were 
able “ to discover the secrets of the heart ” is 
admitted by their principal opponents. The 
Abbe d’Asfeld himself adduces examples of it. 
M. Poncet admits its reality. The provincial 
ecclesiastic whom I have already quoted says 
that he “ found examples without number of 
convulsionists who discovered the secrets of the 
heart in the most minute detail: for example, 
to disclose to a person that at such a period of 
his life he did such or such a thing; to another 
that he had done so and so before coming 
hither,” &c. The author of the “ Recherche de 
la V£ritd,” a pamphlet on the phenomena of the 
convulsions, which seems very candidly written, 
acknowledges as one of these “the manifesta¬ 
tion of the thoughts and the discovery of se¬ 
cret things.” 

Montglron testifies to the fact, from repeated 
personal observation, that they revealed to him 
things known to himself alone; and after ad¬ 
ducing the admissions above alluded to, and 
some others, he adds : “ But it would be super¬ 
fluous further to multiply testimony in proof of 
a fact admitted by all the world, even by the 
avowed adversaries of the convulsions, who 
have found no other method of explaining it 
than by doing Satan the honour to proclaim 
him the author of these revelations.” 

Besides these gifts, real or alleged, there was 
occasionally observed, during ecstasy, an ex¬ 
traordinary development of the musical faculty. 
Montgeron tells us: “ Mademoiselle Dancogne, 
who, as was well known, had no voice whatever 
in her natural state, sings in the most perfect 
manner canticles in an unknown tongue, and 
that to the admiration of all those who hear 
her.” 

As to the general character of these psyche 
logical phenomena, the theologians of that day 
were, with few exceptions, agreed that they were 
of a supernatural character, the usual question 
mooted between them being whether they were 
due to a divine or to a Satanic influence. Toe 
medical opponents of the movement sometimes 
took the ground that the state of ecstasy was 
allied to delirium or insanity, and that 
it was a degraded condition, inasmuch as 
the patient abandoned the exercise of his free¬ 
will—an argument similar to that which has 
been made in our day, against somewhat analO" 
gous phenomena, by an American (Mr. K. ** 
Rogers, of Boston), who argues “ that, in as far 
as persons become * mediums,’ they are m*« 
automatons,” surrendering all mental control 
and resigning their manhood. , 

In concluding a sketch, in which, though 1 
be necessarily a brief one, 1 have taken pami' , 
set forth with strict accuracy all the essential 
. features which mark the character of this 
| traordinary epidemic, it is proper I should sti 
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that the opponents of Jansenism concur in 
bringing against the convulsionists the charge 
that many of them were not only ignorant and 
illiterate girls, but persons of bad character, oc¬ 
casionally of notoriously immoral habits—nay, 
that some of them justified the vicious courses 
in which they indulged by declaring these to be 
a representation of a religious tendency, emble¬ 
matic of that degradation through which the 
church must pass, before, recalled by the voice 
of £lias, it regained its pristine purity. 

Montgeron, while admitting that such charges 
may justly be brought against some of the con¬ 
vulsionists, denies the general truth of the alle¬ 
gation, yet after such a fashion that one sees 
plainly he considers it necessary, in establishing 
the character and divine source of the discourses 
and predictions delivered in the state of ecstasy, 
to do so without reference to the moral stand¬ 
ing of the ecstatics. When one of his oppo¬ 
nents (the physician who addressed to him the 
B&tirical letter already referred to) ascribes to 
him the position, that one must decide the di¬ 
vine or diabolical state of a person alleged to be 
inspired by reference to that person’s morals 
ana conduct, he replies, " God forbid that I 
should advance so false a proposition !” And 
he proceeds to argue that the Deity often avails 
himself, as a medium for expressing his will, of 
unworthy subjects. He says: “ Who does not 
know that the Holy Spirit, whose divine rays 
are never stained, let them shine where they will, 
* bloweth where it listeth,’ and distributes its 
gifts to whom best it seems, without always 
causing these to be accompanied by internal 
virtues? Does not scripture inform us that 
God caused miracles to be wrought and great 
prophecies to be delivered by very vicious per¬ 
sons, as Judas, Caiaphas, Balaam, and others ? 
Jesus Christ himself teaches us that there will 
be workers of iniquity among the number of 
those who prophesy and of those who will work 
miracles in his name, declaring that on the day 
of judgment many will say unto him, ‘ Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ?’ and 
that he will reply to them, " Depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.’ ” And he proceeds thus : 
“ If, therefore, all that our enemies allege against 
the convulsionists were true, it doeB not follow 
that God would not employ such persons as the 
ministers of his miracles and his prophecies, 
provided, always, that these miracles and these 
prophecies have a worthy object, and tend to a 
knowledge of the truth, to the spread of cha¬ 
rity, and to the reformation of the morals of 
mankind.” 

These accusations of immorality are, pro¬ 
bably, greatly exaggerated by the enemies of the 
Jansenists; yet one may gather, even from the 
tenor of Montg^ron’s defence, that there was 
more or less truth in the charges brought 
against the conduct of some of the convnlsion- 
i«ts, and that the state of ecstasy, whatever its 
true nature, was by no means confined to per¬ 
sons pf good moral character. 


Such are the alleged facts, physical and men¬ 
tal, connected with this extraordinary episode 
in the history of mental epidemics. To what 
extent can we rationally attach credit to it ? 
And, if true, what is the explanation of phe¬ 
nomena apparently so incredible ? 

As to the first, the admission of a distin¬ 
guished contemporary historian, noted for his 
sceptical tendencies, in regard to the evidence 
for these alleged miracles, is noteworthy. 
“ Many of them were immediately proved on 
the 8pot before judges of unquestioned in¬ 
tegrity, attested by witnesses of credit and dis¬ 
tinction, in a learned age, and on the most emi¬ 
nent theatre that is now in the world. Nor 
were the Jesuits, though a learned body, sup¬ 
ported by the civil magistrate, and determined 
enemies to those opinions in whose favour the 
miracles were supposed to have been wrought, 
ever able distinctly to refute or detect them.” 

Similar is the admission of another cele¬ 
brated author, at least as sceptical as Hume, 
and writing at the very time, and on the very 
spot where these marvellous events were oc¬ 
curring. Diderot, speaking of the St. Medard 
manifestations, says: “ We have of these pre¬ 
tended miracles a vast collection, which may 
brave the most determined incredulity. Its 
author, Carr£ de Montgeron, is a magistrate, a 
man of gravity, who up to that time had been a 
professed materialist—on insufficient grounds 
it is true, but yet a man who certainly had no 
expectation of making his fortune by becoming 
a Jansenist. An eve-witness of the facts he re¬ 
lates, and of whicn he had an opportunity of 
judging dispassionately and disinterestedly, his 
testimony is endorsed by that of a thousand 
others. All relate what they have seen, and 
their depositions have every possible mark of 
authenticity, the originals being recorded and 
preserved in the publio archives.” 

Even in the very denunciations of opponents 
we find corroboratory evidence of the main facts 
in auestion. Witness the terms in which the 
Bisnopof Bethlehem declaims against the scenes 
of St. Medard: “ What! we find ecclesiastics, 
priests, in the midst of numerous assemblies 
composed of persons of every rank and of both 
sexes, doffing their cassocks, habiting them¬ 
selves in shirt and trousers, the better to be 
able to act the part of executioners, casting on 
the ground young girls, dragging them, face, 
downward, along the earth, and then dis¬ 
charging on their bodies innumerable blows, 
till they themselves, the dealers of these blows, 
are reduced to 6uch a state of exhaustion that 
they are obliged to have water poured on their 
heads! What! we find men pretending to sen¬ 
timents of religion and humanity dealing, with 
the full swing of their arms, thirty or forty 
thousand blows, with heavy clubs, on the arms, 
on the legs, on the heads of young girls, and 
making other desperate efforts capable of crush¬ 
ing the skulls of the sufferers ! What! we find 
cultivated ladies, pious and of high rank, doc¬ 
tors of law, civil and canonical, laymen pf ch&- 
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racter, even curates, daily witnessing this spec¬ 
tacle of fanaticism and horror in silence, instead 
of opposing it with all their force—nay, they 
applaud it by their presence, even by their coun¬ 
tenance ana their conversation ! Was ever, 
throughout all history, such another example of 
excesses thus scandalous, thus multiplied ?” 

Montgdron expressly tells us, that, in the 
case of Marguerite Catherine Turpin, her limbs 
were drawn, by means of strong hands, “ with 
such extreme violence that the hones of her 
knees and thighs cracked with a loud noise.’* 

De Lan, another opponent, thus sketches the 
same scenes: “ Young girls, bare-beaded, 

dashed their heads against a wall or against a 
marble slab \ they caused their limbs to be 
drawn by strong men, sven to the extent of dis¬ 
location 5 they caused blows to be given them 
that would kill tho most robust, and in such 
numbers that one is terrified. I know one per¬ 
son who counted four thousand at a single sit¬ 
ting; they were given sometimes with the palm 
of the hand, sometimes with the fist; sometimes 
on the back, sometimes on the stomach. Oc¬ 
casionally heavy cudgels or clubs were em¬ 
ployed instead.Some convulsion- 

ists rau pins into their heads, without suffering 
any pain; others would have thrown themselves 
from the windows, had they not been pre¬ 
vented* Others, again, carried their zeal so far 
as to cause themselves to be hanged up by a 
hook,” &c. 

Modern medical writers of reputation usually 
admit the main facts, and seek a natural ex¬ 
planation of them. In the article, “ Convul¬ 
sions,” in the great “ Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Mldicales” (published in 1812-22), which article 
is from the pen of an able physiologist. Dr. 
Montftgre, we find the following, in regard to 
the St.-M&lard phenomena: “Carrd de Mont- 
glron surrounded these prodigies with deposi¬ 
tions so numerous and so authentic, that, after 
having examined them, no doubt can remain* 
, . * . However great my reluctance to admit 
such facts, it is impossible for me to refuse to 
receive them.” As to the succors (so-called) he 
frankly confesses that they seem to him as fully 
proved as the rest. 

Dr. Calmeil, in his well-known work on In¬ 
sanity, while regarding this epidemic as one of 
the most striking examples of religious mania, 
accepts the relation of Montglron as in the 
main true. “ From various motives,” says he, 
“these theomaniacs sought out the most fright¬ 
ful bodily tortures. Would it be credible, if it 
were not that the entire population of Paris 
concurred in testifying to the fact, that more 
than five hundred women pushed the rage of 
fanatcism or the perversion of sensibility to 
such a point, that they exposed themselves to 
burning fires, that they had their heads com¬ 
pressed between boards, that they caused to be 
administered on the abdomen, on the breast, on 
the stomach, on every part of the body, blows 
of clubs, stampings of the feet, blows with 


weapons of stone, with bars of iron? Yet the 
theomaniacs of St. M£dard braved all these 
testB, sometimes as proofs that God had rendered 
them invulnerable, sometimes to demonstrate 
that God could cure them by means calculated 
to kill them, had they not been the objects of 
His special protection ; sometimes to show that 
blows usually painful only caused to them 
pleasant relief. The picture of the punishments 
to which the convulsiomsts submitted, as if by 
inspiration, so that no one might doubt, as 
Montgdron has it, that it was easy for the 
Almighty to render invulnerable and insensible 
bodies the most frail and delicate, would induce 
us to believe, if the contrary were not so con¬ 
clusively established, that a rage for homicide 
and suicide had taken possession of the greater 
part of the sect of the Appellants.” 

Though I am acquainted with no class of 
phenomena occurring elsewhere that will match 
the “Great Succors” of St. Mddard, yet we 
find occasional glimpses of instincts somewhat 
analogous to those claimed for the convul- 
sionists, in other examples. 

In Hecker’s “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages” 
there is a chapter devoted to what he calls the 
“ Dancing Mania,” the account of which he 
thus introduces: “ So early as the year 1374, 
assemblages of men and women were seen at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, who had come out of Germany, 
and who, united by one common delusion, ex¬ 
hibited to the public, both in the streets and in 
the churches, the following strange spectacle. 
They formed circles hand in hand, and, ap¬ 
pearing to have lost all control over their senses, 
continued dancing, regardless of the bystanders, 
for hours together, in wild delirium, until at 
length they fell to the ground in a state of ex¬ 
haustion. They then complained of extreme 
oppression, and groaned as if in the agonies of 
death, until they were swathed in cloths boond 
tightly round their waists; upon which they 
recovered, and remained free from complaint 
until the next attack. This practice of swathing 
was resorted to on account of the tympany 
which followed these spasmodic ravings (Tym¬ 
pany being defined, by Johnson, as “A kind of 
obstructed flatulence that swells the body like a 
drum”); but the bystanders frequently relieved 
patients in a less artificial manner, bythummsg 
and trampling upon the parts affected . while dan¬ 
cing they neither saw nor heard, being insensi¬ 
ble to external impressions through the senses, 
but were haunted by visions.” And again: 
“ In Liege, Utrecht, Tongres, and many other 
towns of Belgium, the dancers appeared with 
garlands in their hair, and their waists girt with 
cloths, that they might, as soon as the paroxysm 
was over, receive immediate relief from the attack 
of tympany. This bandage, by the insertion 
of a stick, was easily twisted tight; many, how¬ 
ever, obtained more relief from kicks ana blows , 
which they found numbers of persons ready to 
administer.” The same work supplies other 
points of analogy between this epidemic an 
that of St. M 6 dard; for example: “ Where the 
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disease was completely developed, the attack 
commenced with epileptic convulsions.” 

Physicians of our own day, while magnetizing, 
have occasionally encountered not dissimilar 
phenomena. Dr. Bertrand tells us that the first 
patient he ever magnetized, being attacked by a 
disease of an hysterical character, became sub¬ 
ject to convulsions of so long duration, and so 
violent in character, that he had never, in all his 
ractice, seen the like; and that she suffered 
orribly. He adds, “ Here is what happened 
during her first convulsion-fits: This unhappy 
girl, whose instinct was perverted by intensity 
of pain, earnestly entreated the persons present 
to press upon her with such force as at any 
other time would have produced the most serious 
injuiy. I had the greatest difficulty to prevent 
those around her from acceding to her urgent 
requests that they would kneel upon her with 
all their weight, that they would exert with their 
hands the utmost pressure on the pit of her 
stomach, even on her throat, with the view of 
driving off the imaginary hysterical ball of which 
she complained. Though at any other time 
such treatment would have produced severe 
pain, she declared that it relieved her; and 
when the fit passed off, she did not seem to 
suffer the least inconvenience from it.” 

The above, connecting as It does the pheno¬ 
mena exhibited during the St.-Mddard epidemic 
with those observed by animal magnetizers, 
brings us to the second query, namely, as to the 
cause of these phenomena. 

And hers we find physicians, not mesmerists, 
comparing these phenomena, and others of the 
same class, with the effects observed by animal 
magnetizers. Dr. Mont&gre says: “ The phe¬ 
nomena of magnotism, and those presented by 
cases of possession and of fascination, connect 
themselves with those observed stnong the con- 
vulaionists, not only by the most complete 
resemblance, but also by the cause which deter¬ 
mines them. There is not a single phenomenon 
observed in the one case that has notits counter¬ 
part in the others.” 

Calmeil, while admitting that the “ nervous 
effects produced by animal magnetizers bear a 
close resemblance to those which have been 
observed at Loudun, at Lonviers, and during 
other convulsive epidemics,” offers the follow¬ 
ing, in explanation of the physical phenomena 
connected with the u Great Succors” :— 

“The energetic resistance, which, in the case 
of the con vulsionists, the skin, the cellular tissue, 
and the surface of the body and limbs offered 
to the shock of blows, is certainly calculated to 
excite surprise. But many of these fanatics 
greatly deceived themselves, when they imagined 
that they were invulnerable; for it has been 
repeatedly proved that several of them, as a 
consequent of the cruel trials they solicited, 
suffered from largo ecchytnories on the integu¬ 
ments, and numerous contusions on those por¬ 
tions of the surface which were exposed to the 
rudest attacks. For the rest, the blows were 
never administered except during the torments 


of convulsion; and at that time the tympany 
(mMorisme) of the abdomen, the state of spasm 
of the uterus in women and of the alimentary 
canal in both sexes, the state of contraction, of 
orgasm, of turgescence in the fleshy envelopes, 
in the muscular layers which protect and enclose 
.the abdomen, the thorax, the principal vascular 
trunks, and the bony surfaces, must essentially 
contribute to weaken, to deaden, to nullify the 
effect of the blows. Is it not by means of 
an analogous state of orgasm, which an over¬ 
excited will produces, that boxers and athletes 
find themselves in a condition to brave, to a 
certain point, the dangers of their profession ? 
In fine, it is to be remarked that, when dealing 
blows on the bodies of the convulsionists, the 
assistants employed weapons of considerable 
volume, having flat or rounded surfaces, cylin¬ 
drical or blunted. But the action of such 
physical agents is not to be compared, as regards 
its danger, with that of thongs, switches, or 
other supple and flexible instruments with dis¬ 
tinct edges. Finally, the contact and the re¬ 
peated impression of the blows produced on the 
convulsionists the effect of a sort of salutary 
pounding, and rendered less poignant and less 
sensible the tortures of hysteria. It would have 
been preferable, doubtless, to make use of less 
murderous succours; the rage for distinction as 
the possessor of a miraculous gift, even more 
perhaps than the instinctive need of immediate 
relief, prompting these convulsionary theo- 
maniacs to make choice of means calculated to 
act on the imagination of a populace, whose in¬ 
terest could he kept awake only by a constant 
repetition of wonders.” 

Calmeil, of all the medical authors I have con¬ 
sulted, appears to have the most closely studied 
the various phases of the St.-M&lard epidemic. 
Yet the explanations above given seem to me 
quite incommensurate with the phenomena ad¬ 
mitted. 

No wonder that De Gasparin. with all his 
aversion for the supernatural, and all his disin¬ 
clination to admit anything which he cannot 
explain*, after quoting from Calmeil the above 
explanation, feels its insufficiency, and seeks 
another. These are his words : “How does it 
happen that, after being struck with the justice 
of these observations, one still retains a sort of 
intellectual uneasiness, a certain suspicion of the 
disproportion between the explanation and the 
phenomena it seekB to explain? How does 
it happen that, under the influence of such an 
impression, many suffer themselves to be se¬ 
duced into an admission of diabolical or miracu¬ 
lous agency ? It happens because Dr. Calmeil, 
faithful to the countersign of all learned bodies 
in England and France, refuses to admit fluidic 
action, or to make a single step in advance of 
the ordinary theory of nervous excitement. 
Now it is in vain to talk of contractions, of 
spasms. of turgescence; all this evidently fails 
to reach the case of the St. Mddard succors. 
To reach it we need the intervention of a pe¬ 
culiar force, of a fluid which is disengaged. 
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sometimes by the effect of certain crises, some¬ 
times by the power of magnetism itself. Those 
who systematically keep up this hiatus in the 
study of human physiology are the best allies of 

the superstitions they profess to combat. 

Suppose that study seriously undertaken, with 
what precision should we resolve the problem 
of which now we can but indicate the solution ! 
Habituated to the wonders of the nervous fluid, 
knowing that it can raise, at a distance, inert 
objects, that it can biologize, that it can com¬ 
municate suppleness or rigidity, the highest de¬ 
velopment of the senses or absolute insensi¬ 
bility, we should not be greatly surprised to 
discover that it communicates also, in certain 
cases, elasticity, and that degree of impenetra¬ 
bility which characterizes gum-elastic/’ 

De Gasparin further explains his theory in 
the following passage: “The great difficulty is 
not to explain the perversion of sensibility ex¬ 
hibited by the convulsionists. Aside from that 
question, does it remain incomprehensible that 
feeble women should have received, without 
being a hundred times crushed to pieces, the 
frightful blows of which we have spoken ? How 
can we explain such a power of resistance ? A 
very small change, operated by the nervous 
fluid, would suffice to render the matter very 
simple. Let us suppose the skin and fibres of 
the convulsionists to acquire, in virtue of their 
peculiar state of excitement, a consistency ana¬ 
logous to that of gum-elastic; then all the facts 
thatastonish us would become as natural as 
possible. With convulsionists of gum-elastic, 
or, rather, whose bony framework was covered 
with muscles and tissues of gum-elastic, what 
would happen ?” 

He then proceeds to admit, that "a vigorous 
thrust with a rapier, or stroke with a sabre, as 
such thrusts and strokes are usually dealt, 
would doubtless penetrate such an envelope”; 
but, he alleges, the St.-Mddard convulsionists 
never, in a single instance, permitted such 
thrusts or strokes, with rapier or sabre, to be 
given, prudently restricting themselves to pres¬ 
sure only, exerted after the sword-point had 
been placed against the body. He reminds us, 
further, that neither razors nor pistol-balls, both 
of which would penetrate gum-elastic, were ever 
tried on the convulsionists; and he adds: “ Nei¬ 
ther flint-stones, nor andirons, uor clubs, nor 
swords and spits, pressed against it, would have 
broken the surface of the gum-elastic envelope. 
They would have produced no visible injury. 
At the most they might have caused a certain 
degree of internal friction, more or less serious, 
according to the thickness of the gum-elastic 
cuirass which covered the bones and the various 
organs.” 

I am fain to confess, that this imagining of 
men and women of gum-elastic, all but the 
skeleton, does not seem to me so simple a mat¬ 
ter as it appears to have been regarded by M. 
de Gasparin. Let os take it for granted that his 
theory of a nervous fluid, which is the agent in 
table-moving, is the true one. How is the mere 
disengaging of such a fluid to work a sudden 


, transmutation of muscular and tendinous fibre 
and cellular tissue into a substance possessing 
| the essential properties of a vegetable gum? 
And what becomes of the skin, ordinarily so 
delicate, so easily abraded or pierced, so readily 
injured? Is that transmuted also? Let us 
concede it. But the concession does not suffice. 
There remain the bones and cartilages, naturally 
so brittle, so liable to fracture. In truth, if we 
look at it narrowly, this theory of De Gasparin 
is little more than a virtual admission that, 
during convulsion, by some sudden change, the 
bodies of the patients did, as they themselves 
declared, become, to a marvellous extent, in¬ 
vulnerable—with the suggestion added, that 
the nervous fluid may, after some unexplained 
fashion, have been the agent of that change. 


♦ 

EMBROIDERING. 

BY ADA TREVANION. 

She sits alone in her silent grief, 

And weaves her embroidery'— 

Silken lily, and rosebud, and leaf, 

And love-bird and butterfly. 

The lattice is open to the air. 

And the breath of flowers comes through, 

On the breeze, which stirs her soft brown hair, 
And her threads so rich of hue. 

The seeds which she shed so long ago, 

’Neath the garden-mould to rest. 

While lay like a mantle the winter snow, 

Are now blooms upon earth’s breast. 

The churchyard hath wealth of daisies white, 
And the mead hath cups of gold; 

But the smile which made last spring so bright 
Her gaze may no more behold. 

O, that vanished mom in breezy March, 

When white clouds, like silver, met 
The azure of heaven's boundless arch, 

And the buds with rain were wet— 

When the waiting years had come and gone. 
And life had yet store of youth. 

And Love’s earnest breathing spake alone 
Of tender repose and truth! 

“ Where is he gone ?” When the day sinks low, 
And twilight hath hushed the birds. 

With the passion of a mighty woe. 

From her heart gush forth those words. 

But her sorrow’s tempest-burst is brief; 

Anon, her slight hands again 
Weave wand-like lily, and rose, and leaf, 

While she droops in patient pain, 
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THE PHILOSOPHER IN THE STREETS, 

III.—CONCERNING COMIC SONGS. 


I happen to have been gifted, whether to my 
benefit or exceeding dolour is doubtful, witn 
what people term “ a musical ear”—that is, I 
can eaten up a tune readily when I hear it 
hummed, and I feel a pain nigh akin to the 
extraction of a tooth when I hear a beautiful air 
“executed” (expressive term, for murder it 
most assuredly is) on the pianoforte, by a pre¬ 
cocious young female monster of 14 summers, 
who deems herself equal to singing or playing 
anything operatic from “ La ci darem ” down to 
the “ shadow song” in “ Dinorah ,” and whose 
delighted parents, while their darling screeches, 
gently pat their hands together critically and 
cast their eyes heavenwards—not for joy that 
the iangled tune is reaching its conclusion, but 
in thankfulness that such a treasure has been 
vouchsafed them; and when the song is 
finished, your Philosopher finds it a parlous 
hard thing to adhere to the rules of his school, 
sorely swayed as he is by the two contesting 
motives—a respect for his own ear and a respect 
for the stern dictates of society. So he cuts the 
Gordian Knot by simply assumiog the feeble 
asinine smile one has to put on, and declares 
himself enchanted. But I am straying away 
from the subject. My intention in writing this 
is to make the subject “ Comic Songs” a peg 
whereon to hang some few unimportant obser¬ 
vations. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the Empire 
of Song is gradually extending its branches in 
Britain. As says the author of “ Tannhauser,” 
“No power is subtler on the mind of man than 
song.” The effect of music upon all classes of 
men, be they refined or rough and uneducated, 
the immense sway which ballads and home- 
songs hold over the hearts and affections of the 
people is a fact almost too patent to need any 
illustration. It has been the fashion for dillet- 
tanti writers to praise the manners and fashions 
of the Continental countries as vastly more 
refined and vastly more susceptible to the in¬ 
fluence of the gentler arts than the English. 
Credat Judcem apella /lam not so tired of my 
“ain countree” as to wilfully blind myself to all 
her virtues and excellences, and stand quietly 
by and listen, while a foreign country is being 
bespattered with praise, in my philosophic 
career I'll warrant you that I have marked men 
and countries, like the astute Ulysses; I have 
kept what sailors call my “ weather-eye” open; 
and though I have seen in my pilgrimage many 
a sight which has curdled all my heart’s blooa, 
and left no feeling in me but a thirsty desire for 
Vengeance, even under the canopy of London 
smoke, even under the very shadow of the 


‘ cross which shines on city and river,” still I 
shall go on loving thee, spite of all, thou land of 
my birth, and throw the gauntlet manfully down 
on thy behoof. “ The English people are not 
musical ’ say our detractors. Now, I should 
very much like to capture one of these wonder¬ 
ful critics, and when he has exhausted pretty 
nearly all the breath in his body in raving of 
the student musical world of Germany, the 
Orphdonistes of France, the Improvisatori of 
Italy, and the Tyrolean peasants—having cap¬ 
tured him, I say, in full flight, I should assume 
for the nonce the character of Asmodeus, and 
carry him swiftly and silently across “the 
stormy hills of Wales,” and put him down in 
the country of lake and mountain, in the county 
where Snowdon looks down from beneath his 
nightcap of everlasting snow, where still of fine 
nights the good King Arthur and his faithful 
Sir Gawaine may be seen keeping watch and 
ward over the Table Round. I would take him 
with me up precipitous mountain clefts till I 
had landed him safe, but excessively pumped, at 
the door of the “ Goat and Compasses”—at 
that dear little hostelry amongst the mountains, 
where this philosophic personage spent a happy 
“Long” with Barkins of Braseuose, who 
smoked the strongest Cavendish, roared his 
loudest when the song was going, and endea¬ 
voured to write the poetry of the country, and 
failed, with Chauker of Trinity, who missed 
his cue and green cloth for a short time, but 
soon solaced himself by trying to teach Miss 
Winifred the theory and practice of pool, and 
lastly the dog Billy, the prince of bulldogs. 
Merry hearts we haa in those days, if we had 
empty pockets; and now, my loved college 
friends, you have heavy pockets, with much 
treasure of Ind and Ophir therein, but I ques¬ 
tion if your hearts be as merry or your laugh as 
hearty as when we fished the mountain tarn and 
drank the festive cwrw at the Goat. I hear the 
reader’s malediction on my dilatoriness. To 
proceed: I should open the door of my little 
hostelry, and place my foreign critic on a stool 
in front of the fire, and then I should notice with 
pleasure that nothing has changed since I 
tarried there, and that the rubicund David as 
usual smoked before the fire, and pretty 
Winifred perhaps a thought older, but still 
winning, still smiling that sweet rippling smile 
which riddled so deftly the heart of Egomet, of 
Brasenose, and there in a friendly circle round 
the fire sit the hangers on-a circle that Dickens 
would like to paint very much—in their good 
homespun worsted stockings and flannel coats. 
And now methinks I $ee my critic’s ears begiq 
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to prick as be bears tbe demand for a song. 

“ Song, indeed I” be sneers; “ melody from I 
these people!” Trusty old David is asking for 
“ Tbe March of the Men of Harlech,” and in¬ 
stantly, in true time and note, from out the 
mouths of the fire-circle streams out that grand 
defiant melody; and as the cadence progresses, 
a war-light glistens in the critic’s eye, and be 
grasps nis walking-stick defiantly, and looks 
about him for tbe "Saxon foe” to the full, as 
fiercely as tbe captain of tbe " Dark Thousand” 
may have done when be descried tbe serried ranks 
of the Sassenach filing up Pen Morfa, and felt 
that to-morrow’s sun would take its first peep 
on the lion, still couchant, or tbe thistle and 
harp still triumphant. I can fancy, too, tbe 
look of half-incredulity, half - amazement, 
that would spread over Mr. Critic’s 
face as he heard the preparations for 
a “Pennilion” song, and saw the ease 
with which the performers neatly introduced; 
into perfectly extempore words and tune the 
peculiarities of the present company (my friend 
falling in for the lion’s share), in words as 
fluent and sarcastic as an Italian improvisators, 
wedded to a melody as touching ana sparkling 
as a German waltz or “ soldaten lied.” Ana 
when the night grew older, and the inspiration 
grew upon them, I should implore my Welsh 
friends to try "Merch Megan,” or ” The De¬ 
light of the Men of Dovey,’** or, better still, 
"The Bells of Aberdyffy,” that delicious med¬ 
ley of bell music, which the bells of Aberdyffy 
are supposed, on St. David’s day, to peal forth, 
with no hand of mortal on the ropes—simply 
the good fairies’ work. And if the critic’s 
dictum were not altered then, I should give him 
over for a graceless loon. But all this has no¬ 
thing to do with the present writing; and I’ll 
promise you that I will return to my text. 

’Tis pity, but ’tie nevertheless "dreadful 
true,” that the English people, especially the 
most civilized, the men of merrie Cockaigne, 
have, in utter faithlessness, turned their backs 
on the old English melodies, those dreary, sen¬ 
timental songs of the affections, and have pinned 
their faith on mere vulgar, empty productions, 
the effusions of some “ great Arthur Lloyd” or 
"the lion comiaue, Leybourne.” When I was 
young, when I wore my hair long, cultivated 
Byronic ties, read the “ Giaour,” and believed 
in women, the reigning favourites which en¬ 
tranced the town—more like your "Town” 
then, O charming Leigh Hunt!—-were a very 
curious thing in songs, entitled “ Cherry Ripe,” 
and another song of her Majesty’s naval forces, 
with the title "The sea, the sea! theever-free!” 
Mild-looking young gentlemen, of the most in¬ 
offensive demeanour—mild young gentlemen who 
might have stood for Mr. Toots, or “ the youngest 
gentleman,” who was the constant butt of 
3 inkins, in "Martin Chuzzlewit”—inoffensive 
youths would suddenly assume the port and 
carriage of a bold buccaneer, and roar out lus¬ 
tily that a pirate’s life was the life for them; 
whereas, put them on board the Southampton 
mod hid tb*ra cron the Channel, end 


there would be a case of "Heave tol” as 
America’s wittiest humourist hath it. 

To enumerate the different favourites that 
have held the public ear in their various turns 
would be wearisome and unprofitable. "Le 
Roi eat mort: vive le Roi!” was the case with 
them $ and they oame as surely to their end as 
we shall some day, while the summer is bright¬ 
est, or perchance the winter darkest. The hoes 
".In Memoriam” will describe the (I fear) few 
virtues whioh atoned for the many faults of the 
philosopher. 

It seems to me, though, that, however much 
the fast people of the present age may contemn 
and flout the songs of a past age, that they 
were in melody and sense far preferable. In 
the first place, there was some slight attempt st 
melody and grace in those old-world songs, 
comic or otherwise—a grace which we look for 
in vain in such modern productions as " The 
Three Magnificent Bricks,” to which the chorus 
is, "Argh, argh, we’re going to Jerusalem 1” 
and a senseless " Cock-a-doodle-doo!” puts the 
crowning ornament to a composition which 
trenches very near blasphemy, and is as far re¬ 
moved as possible from the region of common- 
sense. In fact, it seems to me—my taste may 
be depraved, you see—that all the requisites 
necessary to write a comic song of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century are lunacy and coarseness. 

Let me try and analyze, while I am on this 
point, a few of the precious emanations from 
the brain of the inimitable” Nash, the " great” 
Arthur Lloyd, or the " Comic Lion,” which 
unique title is the property of a singer named 
Leybourne, who, lion though he be, certainly 

Anaa nnf ** mar an ’tnr»ra anv nirrVitimrnl* " 


does not " roar an ’twere any nightingale.” 

The usual foundation on which these songs 
are founded is the cruel desertion of a wife by a 
husband, or vice versd, or the unlucky mishaps 
consequent on a love-suit between a policeman 
and that useful menial whom tradition has 
assigned to him—the cook. That substantial 
and never-failing joke, the fondness of Bobby 
for the cold mutton, with, as F. Baybam says in 
"The Newcomes,” "the accustomed pickle,” 
seems never to lose its savour: ’tis an excellent, 
standing, respectable kind of gibe, which stands 
wear-and-tear very well. 

The usual dramatis persona in these produc¬ 
tions are public characters enough: they consist 
of the defenders of the peace, called vulgarly 
" Bobbies,” and of the members of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s naval and military forces, and sometimes 
postmen j and there are also ladies in a public 
capacity, such as barmaids, refreshment girls, 
houris who preside over sewing-machines, and 
domestic servants innumerable, together with 
those concerning whom "the least said the 
soonest mended,” who are popularly supposed 
to lead a gay life. " Gay!” God save the mark! 
If gaiety means dreadful remorse and wretched¬ 
ness, beneath the mask of a painted face; if 
gaiety is synonymous with the worm of con¬ 
science, that dieth not—then are they, assu¬ 
redly, like the two poor girls in Leech’s picture, 
w leading a gay life,” Very fascinating 
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the life of these poor creatures appear to the 
uninitiated one who reads the comic songs of 
the day, and sees the gorgeously-coloured 
scenes which issue from the studio of Messrs. 
Brandard or Concanen and Lee, and the simple 
country girl who reads that the Hetaira’s life is 
composed of a “ round of pleasure, 9 ’ that at her 
beck lords and what the comic songs face¬ 
tiously call “ barrow-nit” are ready to propose 
champagne suppers and pic-nics down the 
river, and drags to the Derby, and all the other 
delightful, mysterious occupations of Lais and 
Phryne and Mistress Overdone, sometimes feels 
a pang of unreflecting disappointment, when 
she contrasts her own simple, uneventful life 
with the adventures of those whose pictured 
eharms chance has thrown in her way, little 
thinking of the misery and remorse lurking sub 
rosd, little deeming that these same gay women 
would give worlds—all they possessed—for one 
moment’s peace, for one kind word, for one 
moment’s assurance that it may be well with 
them in the end. 

It would be a wearisome and unprofitable 
task to explain and illustrate all the varying 
plots of these comic lays: “ex uno aisce 
omnes’* must be my motto. And, not to be 
unfair in my criticism, I will select such as have 
enjoyed the greatest popularity, adhering for 
once to the fallacy that what is popular must 
be good. 

1 was strolling idly along Regent-street the 
other day, musing in philosopher-mood upon 
the stream of life that surged up and down 
before the magnificent shops, “ nescio quid 
meditans nugarum,” when a young friend 
touched me on the arm, and pointed to a rosy, 
good-tempered, fat little man in most resplendent 
costume, “ Champagne Charlie ” hat, a miracu¬ 
lous thing in neckties, and, in fact, altogether a 
subject for dreams. 

“See that man? that’s Nash. That fellow, 
sir, made a fortune by singing 1 Slap Bang,’ so 
they say.” 

The mention of this once so popular melody 
instantly set me a-thinking, and provided me 
with a text for some more remarks. Will any 
one ever forget what a direful nuisance that 
song was—how that, first from its novelty, it 
was more pleasing than otherwise, but that 
afterwards, when the town resounded with it 
from the morning light to the evening shadows, 
when every butcher’s boy, newspaper vendor, 
every omnibus cad either yelled or whistled it 
defiantly, did we not wish to fly “ anywhere, 
anywhere, out of the world ” from the ever¬ 
lasting tune ? Did we not breathe a heartfelt 
aspiration that it were possible for these “Jolly 
Dogs ” to be muzzled ? Not that even “ Slap 
Bang” is without its romance; for the man 
who wrote the words and stole the melody, 
and who was the author of half the comic songs 
then sung, died almost of sheer starvation, 
having met the same fate as most disappointed 
inventors; while the man who sung it at music- 
balls amassed a l&rfle fortune, and, in fact, 


turned the notes into gold with marvellous 
rapidity. 

Now, I should like very much to know, since 
“ Slap Bang ” has gone the way of all popular 
favourites, and allowing it a fair trial on the 
“ De mortals nil nisi bonum ” principle, what 
peculiar charm this song possessed that it should 
take by storm the ear of musical England. 
The words described a species of club whose 
motto was to be jolly, which jollity they exem¬ 
plified by meeting every day and dining, then 
sitting down to their wine and getting very 
drunk, and in this state sallying forth to disturb 
the quiet of the night, after the manner of 
“ Spring-heeled Jack and all his crew.” But 
at sill times, and in all places, they were to be 
jolly, and to declare the fact of their being 
“ game for any mortal thing.” So much for 
the words. The air was simply a confused 
plagiarism, partly of a South Carolina plantation 
song, partly of a march used by the rioters at 
Birmingham in time lang syne. What, then, 
made this compound of folly and stolen goods 
so immensely popular? I maintain, nothing 
but the noise ana racket which it gave rise to. 
In order to give the melody its full beauty, it 
was incumbent on each singer to bring his 
stick or his glass, or anything he might have in 
his hand, down on the table, with impressed 
force at each repetition of the “Slap Bang” 
part; and this made the thing popular. 

0 tempora! 0 mores l One can scarcely 
think, without a tear, of those divine old songs, 
really comic, which Incledon and Braham used 
to sing so gloriously in the happy days gone 
by. I have a large pile of comic songs lying 
before me—such embarras de richesse , that I 
hardly know where to turn for an illustration. 
Taking the uppermost, I find it to be called by 
the publisher “an immense song,” and just 
cast my eyes over the words. The old, old 
story—a faithless lover and a pequred vow. It 
purports to set forth the courtship of a gentle¬ 
man who fell in love with a “ cook to a barrow - 
nite, who presided over a mincemeat machine. 
He describes what raptures the sight of his 
divinity, as she chopped mincemeat for Christ¬ 
mas time, used to give him; and then he alters 
his tone, and goes on to say that the course 
of his true love did not run smooth, for that 
another gentleman, of loose habits, who “ betted 
at billiards and skittles as well,” fell in love 
with his charmer. So far it is harmless enough 
— it is simply an every-day story; but it is now 
that*the bad moral peeps out. The poor 
fool who sings the story or his love is forced to 
acknowledge that his rival was well-dressed, 
accomplished (among his other accomplishments 
was that of performing on the Jew’s harp), and 
in a fair way to win the cook’s heart, when it 
suddenly appears that the accomplished Lothario 
was merely a “ thief with an eye to the spoons.” 
The denouement falls rapidly. The historian, 
“ though very painful, feels it his fate to have 
to relate that the bagatelle-man bolted off with 
the plate while Polly Ann went for the beer 
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and to end this delectable story, the barrow - 
title's cook shortly after married a Mormon, 
and went to Salt take, and was never beard of 
more. Except that the “ Chop, chop ” chorus 
of this production is catching, nothing can be 
said in its defence, though sung by the “ Lion 
Comique.” 

Next comes “Mousetraps,” the melody of 
which is very pretty, and, if left alone as a 
waltz, would come iu extremely useful. But 
when, on inquiry within, we find that the pretty 
music is wedded to such uncongenially idiotic 
lines as “ She came from Harrow while I was 
her beauand, worse still, “ Her name it was 
Scratchem—from Itchin she came,” which last 
is more than idiotic—it is an insult to the good 
taste of the working-classes. 

Among the effusions of the inimitable Mack- 
ney I find the following neat bit of poetical 
composition, which will serve for an example of 
most of that singer’s r6le :— 

“She lived with her mother at a chandler’s 9hop at 

Bow— 

A simple little feminine, they called her Polly Crow ; 
But she’s thrown herself away, and the fellow’s name 

is Joe: 

He lives by playing tunes upon the old banjo.” 

As a specimen of what the human mind is 
capable of, when reduced to the lowest ebb though, 
1 would instance the newest nigger melody out, 
which is called “ Hunkey Dorum,” the first 
verse of which runs thus : 

(t I went out for a walk in the Park, 

Hunkey Dorum, 

I met a nice young girl for a lark, 

Hunkey Dorum 

Then “ Hunkey Dorum” ter repetendum, and 
then— 

“ Hunkey Dorum, we am the boys.” 

When I add that there is no tune attached to 
these affecting words, simply an unmeaning 
series of noises, will not the reader be inclined 
to say quantum mutatus ab illo ? Will he not 
sigh for the time when 6ome change will take 
place in the ideas of Young England ? It seems 
that even nigger songs have reached their lowest 
depths. In the vast repertoire of the Christy 
Minstrels there are many of the most beautiful 
melodies, such as “ Rock me to Sleep, Mother,” 
“ Silver Moonlight,” “I would I were a Bird,” 
and the words, if not calculated for a professor 
of poetry, are free from idiotic nonsense. It 
does seem a pitiful thing that effusions like 
“ Ilunkey Dorum” should be allowed to rule 
the roast. We used to laugh consumedly 
at the ungrammatical twaddle of such 
songs as “ Vilikins and his Dinah.” We 
might not laugh so loud perchance if we 
saw some of the novel experiments in 
grammar and metre which the great comic 
singers introduce to the people in this very 
learned and extremely polished nineteenth cen- 
jpry. One is called “ Bandy-legged Boratio,” 


has a most wonderful-coloured frontispiece, and 
the first verse runs thus: 

“ Listen to a startling tale about an Eastern cruel 
basbaw, 

It perhaps to startle you may fail, but I'll not 
keep you long ; 

He was a noble all by a birth, and of such folk 
there was a dearth, 

So now at once prepare for mirth in the chores 
of my song.** 

Surely may we now cry with honest Michael 
Cassio, “Truly this is a more excellent song 
than the other.” It is specially noteworthy that 
the composer is evidently so delighted at having 
persuaded long and song to rhyme that he has 
italicised them both. The chorus of my song 
is certainly original, being— 

t( Bandy-legged Boratio, Lablachlo, Pestachio, 

He had a long mouatachio, and a roley-poiey eye.” 

A class of songs perhaps which are even more 
dispiriting and tantalising to hear than the 
broadly comic are the serio-comic, and the 
philosophic, the singing of which seems almost 
confined to Mr. Harry Clifton, who must find 
it vastly improving to his moral faculties to have 
such very useful advice continually presenting 
itself to his attention, and if he only benefits 
by the various mottoes and sentiments of his 
sorgs, must be almost philosopher enough to 
found a school. All this kind of comic song 
inculcates some remarkable moral, such as 
“ Paddle your own Canoe,” which motto involves 
rather a contradiction in yourselves, for it says 

“ Love your neighbour as yourself 
And paddle your own canoe 

which is manifestly impossible, seeing that the 
operation figuratively described as paddling one’s 
own canoe is selfishness itself. A motto for 
every roan, “ Pulling hard against the stream,” 
and “ Where there's a will there's a way,” do not 
call for much remark : there is not much harm, 
and there is not much good in this advice. We 
can only say as Mr. Weller did of Mr. Grum- 
mer's truncheon: u I think it's werry pretty, 
especially the crown, vich is uncommonly like 
the real one.” 

“ Vera dicere ridentem quid vet at,” says old 
Horace; but I do not think that this kind of 
fun, however harmless it may seem, will have 
much effect in teaching the truth. I am afraid 
that if the people went to learn what they them¬ 
selves call the “ rights of things” the ways of 
the world, the mysteries of life, I take it they 
must have recourse to some other course of 
philosophy besides that taught in the school of 
the autnor of “ Paddle your own canoe.” Now, 
let me act the part of Cicerone, and lead my 
readers into the places where these songs are 
sung, and where they are first introduced to the 
world of general admirers, which world is chiefly 
composed of fast-going men seeing life, and 
silly shop-boys, who imitate the fast-going mep, 
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and some women who are more than silly, who 
try to allure the poor little shop-boys. It has 
been the fashion now-a-days savagely and 
bitterly to decry the means of amusement for 
the less fortunate poor people who cannot 
afford a stall at the opera: if they could, per¬ 
chance they would be quite as apt to drink in and 
appreciate the melody and grand triumphs of the 
sweet-sounding art as the occasional tenants of 
the stalls. 1 remember once seeing a very 
seedy-looking man, something like a tailor—he 
might have been a shoemaker, though not a 
dissenting preacher I think—who listened with 
the most rapt attention to the glorious Miserere 
in “II Trovatore” till his coarsescarred face 
seemed beautified and glorified under the spell 
of the wailing melody; and when the last notes 
of the air died away, he was still leaning forward 
in rapt trance, his eyes glistening with tears; 
that man had paid half-a-crown for his two 
hours of paradise in the amphitheatre, rather 
more resembling another sphere in its intense 
heat and closeness, and be had won that night 
a perfect tremsnre-house of fairy sounds where¬ 
with to comfort him when he felt uneasy; and 
as 1 looked at him I understood the rapturous 
feelings of poor Artemus Ward, as he listened 
to Piccolomini, and informed a bystander that 
he might have all his old clothes, for he would 
never want them again. Alas, and alas, that 
this, though lightly spoken, should have fallen ( 
true, and that we must writo “ In memoriam” 
over the most genial witty man the world has 
•ver seen ! When the mails go east and west, 
and north and south from Southampton, they 
will carrw sad tidings enough to people on 
foreign scores, but none sadder than the re¬ 
cord of poor Artemus’ untimeous end ; and 
amongst the groups of Englishmen who are 
broiling at Calcutta and shivering at Quebec, 
there will not be a man who will not say re¬ 
spectfully and sadly “ Artemus Ward is dead,” 
and ever after the recollection of his wittiest 
bursts of extravagance will be tempered with 
regretful sorrow " Sit tibi terra levis .” 

I am very sorry for the digression; let me 
excuse myself by saying that I only made it a 
peg to hang a tribute on, to the memory of the 
dead favourite. Well, now, good sir, or madam, 
if the mere mention of a music-hall does not 
shock your nerves, and if the preaching of a 
certain divine, who between us shall be name¬ 
less, has not succeeded in yet convincing you, 
that to enter such places is to enter the vesti¬ 
bule to the nether regions, follow me into this 
stately-looking building, most brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated outside, with the name of a great comic 
singer in gas-jets, and depositing our shilling, 
(you see the charges are not ruinous) in the hands 
of a rather dubious personage, about whose gar¬ 
ments linger the mingled aromas of the strongest 
liquors and the most full-flavoured cigars, and 
haviog been adjured by him to turn to the 
right, we pass through a baize door, and find 
ourselves in the middle of a most spacious hall, 
splendidly lighted, with galleries running all 
round, and a platform at the further end, on 


which can be seen a grand piano and some music- 
stands, a solitary violoncello, and, in point of 
fact, all the appliances and means to boot *1 of 
St. Cecilia’s art.” The bewildering mixture of 
strange sounds and strange colours puszle us for 
a moment; but when we have fairly got accus¬ 
tomed to the novelty, we shall remark that the 
centre of the hall is filled with little tables and 
chairs, the former generally furnished with 
glasses and tankards, and the latter affording a 
resting place for the people who have paid their 
money to be amused. Now, you will confess 
that previous to your entering a Music Hall, the 
idea generally prevalent in your mind was that 
it was a place of resort for the offscouring of the 
people; that sights were seen, and songs sung 
there, which no decent man or woman could 
with propriety endure. Now that you have ven¬ 
tured into the forbidden place, you must surely 
see how extremely vague and false your idea, 
like all preconcerted ideas, has proved to be. Not 
that certainly the majority of the audience are 
such as one might expect to find at Exeter Hall, 
during the May meetings, with Lord Shaftesbury 
in the chair, and some moot point of religious 
policy under discussion; but scarcely such a 
ruffianly debauched crowd as you would have 
been leu to suppose. Of the men, the majority 
are young, and very well dressed, some in the very 
hignest extreme of the fashion, who have been 
idling the hours of the day in lounging and Ha- 
neuring; others who have worked hard enough 
to merit a little recreation, and of these latter, 
very many are clothed in humble fustian, or the 
unpretentious pilot cloth. In these days of 
tasteful and fashionable dress, it is almost im¬ 
possible to make out the position of people from 
the dress they wear. So, if we tnr and make 
vocations for all these people, it will haply prove 
a fruitless task. That young fellow there, with 
the “ Champagne Charlie” hat and faultless 
frock-coat, ana superbly-fitting gloves, may 
either be a clerk in some great commercial 
emporium, or he may bemy Lord of Broadacres; 
or he may be some dashing swindler, just com¬ 
mencing to travel the fiowery path ; it is useless 
guessing who or what he may be, but it is 
quite bewildering to note bow very much the 
rest resemble him, who are smoking and drink¬ 
ing at the little tables, or lounging at the refresh¬ 
ment counter, and exchanging facetious remarks 
with the young ladies who preside over the 
refreshment department, and who seem rather 
more genial ana less haughty than their sisters 
of the railway stations. About the female por¬ 
tion of the audience there cannot be much 
doubt: I don’t think that very respectable women 
would dress quite so loudly, and 1 don’t think 
that very respectable women would kindly help 
the young men to drink their liquor in the off¬ 
hand way these are doing. It is needless em¬ 
ploying euphuisms in a case like this. These 
women are nearly all fallen, or decidedly on the 
road to ruin; but for all that, you need not 
scowl in that way, sir; nor need you gather 
up your skirts m that contemptuous manner 
madam. Depend upon it that they will not moles 
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you in the least, if yon let them alone; they seem 
to be as orderly and well-conducted as a com¬ 
pany of school-girls on the daily march* While 
we nave been criticising the audience, there has 
been a stir on the platform, and a gentleman in 
faultless evening costume has. seated himself at 
the piano, and rattled out some brilliant chords, 
in a way that shows him to know what he is 
about at least. 

A great stamping of feet and clashing of 
tumblers on the tables, and then a comparative 
lull, as another gentleman, evidently in tne vocal 
line, appears before the footlights. He is dressed 
as a soldier; and, let me tell you, they manage 
these things rather better here than at Astlejps 
in times of old. As a grenadier he is made 
up in scarlet coat and busby, quite en rhjle . 
Ibere most be some great magic in this 
man’s eye; for, before he commences the song, 
he favours the assembled company with a glance, 
which elicits roars of laughter. Then the piano 
commences a symphony, and the vocalist dashes 
off into a string of patter, and informs bis kind 
friends that he is a “warrior bold!” and has had 
the misfortune to love not wisely but too well. 
The object of his vain love is of course a nursery¬ 
maid, and it would be odd if her name was not 
Susan Jane, and still odder if his rival was not 
a policeman. The chief charm though of the 
song lies in the chorus evidently, which ends 
with the mystic words “Tootle-tum, Tootle- 
tum-tay!”—greater force being added to the 
words by a waggish shake of the performer’s 
head, which makes a moveable grenade in the 
busby nod backwards and forwards “mighty 
diverting to behold,” as Mr. Pepys would say. 

In this chorus he is ably assisted; for he has 
no sooner brought his excruciatingly funny eye 
to bear upon the audience, and said, “ Chorus, 
please l” than they break out into the refrain 
tumultuously, and drown the performer’s voice. 

After the funny gentleman has made his exit, 
the tastes of the gentler type are consulted, and 
a lady appears, very gorgeously attired, and 
quite decolletfe enough to satisfy the most 
fashionable Parisian. Another symphony from 
the untiring pianist, and the decidedly good- 
looking lady sings her song, which inculcates 
the moral that “ It’s always best to take things 
in a quiet sort of way.” And she too demands 
her chorus, and gets it with much spirit and 
emphasis. Upon being encored, she remarks 
vocally that “ Ladies should tarry before they 
marrybut it seems a pity that she should 
prostitute the beautiful “Faust” waltz to the 
words: 

Then there is some sentimental music, and 
then a lady and gentleman are obliging enough 
to sing a duet all about love and constancy. 

Ana all the while the din of the popping of 
corks and the clatter of knives is ceaseless, and 
the smoke rises in dense clouds from the pipes 
and cigars, and the demure, untiring waiters are 
threading their way between the tables, asking 
the ladies and gents for their orders. And the 
whole time we have scarcely heard an objection¬ 


able word, or anything to make us uncom¬ 
fortable. 

And now, perhaps, we had better go, before 
the grand ballet begins; for that, they tell me, 
is not quite so innocent, and possibly you might 
not like to see the grand triumphs of terpsi- 
chorean art, and I know it makes some people 
heart-sick to see the faces of some of those 
poor tired dancers—some people who are not 
quite so case-hardened but that they can look 
into the inner life of these poor “ Ladies of the 
Ballet,” as they are called on the playbills, and 
see the struggles which they have to undergo 
to keep body and soul together on their pitiful 
pittances, without having recourse to the deeper 
wrong. 

I do not mean to say that I have chosen to 
look at the worst side in my description of a 
Music Hall. There are, my readers know, or 
ought to know full well, very many haunts and 
so-called Caves of Harmony where the lowest 
vice and the most hideous obscenity reign 
triumphant—where not even the commonest 
decencies of life are regarded—haunts which 
Nym and Ancient Pistol and Bardolph, with 
the cropped bullet-head and villanous face, 
just returned from “ over the water,” and Mrs. 
Quickly, loud of tongue and defiant of manner, 
who has just been doing her couple of months 
for robbery from the person, and all the well- 
known unsavoury band of them, frequent- 
haunts where the singers and performers are, 
if anything, very much lower than the audience, 
and interchange the most bitter ribaldry or the 
most horrible blasphemy with their friends on 
the rough benches—haunts into which, if 
you or I were to venture, we should stand in 
mortal risk of losing our valuables, if we 
got off without severe personal maltreatment- 
haunts, the whereabouts of which are made 
known to the British public by means of trans¬ 
parent advertisements, with a candle inside, 
worn hat-like on the heads of men who think 
nothing wrong by which they can turn an 
honest penny. Suffice it to say, that such 
places as these exist, to the shame of an in- 

enious Legislature; but as the songs on which 

am writing are not sung in such places as 
these, I am glad that I do not find myself com¬ 
pelled to record their dark doings. 

The first scene though that I attempted, how¬ 
ever feebly, to describe, may be taken as a fair 
ensample of the stage on which these wonderful 
triumphs in comic singing are played night after 
night. Whether such things do good or ill, 
who shall say? not I, certainly; for I must 
plead guilty to having been sufficiently well 
amused, and not in the least disgusted) 
well-meaning people assured me must be the 
case. But looking at the whole thing with the 
eye of a musical philosopher (if such a school 
of philosophy exist), I do feel bound to confess 
that such a spectacle as this does not tend to 
increase the reputation of our nation as musical; 
and scoffers, wno always have the Italian gon¬ 
doliers and improvisatori, the German student 
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choruses, and the Welsh Pennilion Bingers to 
throw in our teeth, figuratively speaking, may 
have good cause for their gibing ere long. 
Suggest something better, you say. My dear 
critic, people will have amusement, and this is a 
frivolous age. What I do humbly suggest, not 
m the least supposing that my suggestion 
will for one moment find favour, is that in our 
mighty town, where, after the work and turmoil 
of the day, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
the people want relaxation, that in London more 
especially concerts for the working-classes 
should be more frequently held, and at such a 
low price of admission that money shall not 
prove an obstacle. If the people must drink, 
all well and good; if amusement must neces¬ 
sarily include a parlous thirst, let them drink by 
all means. I cannot see that a man is any less 
capable of enjoying really good music because 
he has a well-frothed tankard before him. 
M And more/* as the American gentleman says 
in “ Martin Chuzzlewit/ 9 “ if the use of the herb 
nieotiana is absolutely necessary to the full en¬ 
joyment of the many, let them smoke, as long 
as they do not choke the singers, as some of the 
modern youths at the University are given to 
do. All I want is that the style of the singing 
should be entirely altered. Let this feeble, 
melancholy type of balderdash, with its ever¬ 
lasting sameness of plot and idea, its never- 
failing vulgarity, and its striking absence of 
anything like real comicality (comic Bongs, save 
the mark ! it would be nigber the mark to call 
them funeral dirges, judging from the faces of 
some of the singers), let this class of so-called 
comic songs slip quietly into oblivion, and let 
the common people and the amusement-seekers 
in general be treated to such songs as “ The 
Stirrup Cup/* or “ The Bell-ringer/* or even 
some of those old melodies which used to make 
our forefathers 9 eyes grow misty with tears and 
their hearts warm with emotion. Let them hear 
the best selections from the Christy Minstrels 
— songs like “ Beautiful Isle of the Sea/ 9 or “ I 
am as happy as the day is long/ 9 —and 1*11 
warrant you that they will appreciate the change. 
It is such folly to suppose that the lower order 
cannot appreciate those melodies of Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, which you, my honourable sir, 
get into such raptures over. Take a common 
man to hear Arabella Goddard play the 
wondrous “ Sonata Appasionata/* and then ask 
him his opinion of it. 

But I have said my say, and further writing 
is rendered impossible by, in the first place, the 
hideous yelling of a butcher’s boy beneath my 
window, who is shouting “ Champagne Charlie 
was his name/ 9 and next by the incessant 
droning of “The German Band/* as per¬ 
formed upon that inspiriting instrument--the 
street organ. So I must fain bring this writing 
to a conclusion, with the hope that the day may 
dawn on England when good music, rendered 
by good performers, shall have for ever driven 
from the field the whole noisome tribe of comic 
songs. 

B.-N.-C., Oxford. H. J. S. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

BT MRS. ABUT. 

Misfortunes! how we start and shrink 
Whene’er they loom around! 

The very name, we seem to think, 
Conveys a dirge-like sound. 

Yet are these shadows on our path 
Commissioned from above: 

They arc not messengers of wrath. 

But visitants of love. 

Misfortunes I Let us cease to blame 
These heralds from the skies ; 

Or give to them the gentler name 
Of blessings in disguise! 

The loss of worldly wealth, indeed. 
Awhile seems hard to bear; 

Yet, by its absence we aVe freed 
From many a tempting snare. 

Life’s pomp and gauds, a phantom band, 
Once prized, alas 1 too well. 

Where are they now P A potent hand 
Has triumphed o’er their spell: 

Each idol that we fondly loved 
Deposed and vanquish’d lies: 

The loss of wealth has surely proved 
A blessing in disguise! 

If friends once tender, warm, and true. 
Grow fickle and unjust, 

The fallacy we clearly view 
Of human faith and trust, 
llow could their lures our heart enthral P 
How could we doubt or alight 
One Friend, the truest Friend of all— 
The Lord of power and might? 

Earth’s fair and frail illusion ends; 

We view our shattered ties. 

And deem the loss of worldly friends 
A blessing in disguise. 

Are health and strength no longer ours P 
The mind may still be fraught 
With more than all its wonted powers 
To range the realms of thought: 

And on Life’s half-forgotten ways 
Sad glances we may cast. 

Deploring all the wasted days 
Laid with the shrouded rast. 

But if a Future, bright and clear, 

Should from the wreck arise. 

Our failing strength may well appear 
A blessing in disguise. 


Unclouded skies I covet hot, 

Nor paths of fadeless flowers : 
Far better is the common lot 
Of sunshine and of showers. 

We serve beneath the graqous sway 
Of Him who rules above: 
llis boundless mercies day by day 
Demand our thankful love; 

And in the justice he extends 
Such pitying kindness lies. 

The very trials that he sends 
Are blessings in disguise l 
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FROM PARIS TO NEUCHATEL. 

(A Sketch.) 


However much one may be “on pleasure 
bent,” it will be admitted that a railway journey 
of sixteen hours is a tedious thing in very sultry 
weather—such weather as prevailed in the sum¬ 
mer of 1864. It was in the Dog-days that, 
leaving behind us the “city of palaces,” we 
took the new route that had been cut from 
thence to Neucli&tel. In the same carriage with 
us were two English and one French gentlemen. 
The latter soon entered into conversation, in the 
course of which he observed that the splendid 
arches, bridges, aqueducts, &c., which had so 
greatly excited our admiration, were “ not built 
so much for use, as monuments of works of art, 
to stand for centuries as exhibitions of French 
skill and power.” Again, when alluding to the 
characteristics of different nations (his own in 
particular) he said frankly—but, as 1 thought, 
a little severely—“ We are never natural unless 
we are acting. 

Strange testimony, methought, to the leading 
features of the national character: viz., vanity 
and a love of glory! 

After this uncalled-for assertion of it, I could 
not help remarking (sotto voce ) to my companion, 
when Monsieur left the carriage for his ch&teau 
somewhere in the country, that probably it was 
a Chdteau en Espagne. There, however, ended 
my reflections on the subject as the day was 
drawing to a close, and taking us nearer to our 
destination. The twilight smiled a moment— 
then was gone. The moon, in her full beauty, 
rose from behind the dark mountains as the 
guard called out the name of the first Swiss 
station. 

Was I, then, really in Switzerland—the land 
of the brave, great, and true—the little country 
(for little, indeed, it seemed to me, accustomed 
as I had beeo to the broad expanse of the New 
World) whose heroes had so bravely resisted 
tyranny and oppression—the home of those men 
whose names are written on the imperishable 
tablets of Time ? 

These questions I asked myself, whilst I re¬ 
called the memory of the man who, un¬ 
willing to stoop to servile obedience, determined 
to make the liberty and free laws of his 
country the object of his whole life. Alas that 
that life should have been sacrificed for that 
of another! Was he not, moreover, the co¬ 
temporary of the “ Apostle of Germany”—that 
great Reformer who emancipated the people 
from spiritual thraldom, ana whose pure and 
exalted religious views enabled them to cast off 
many of the dark superstitions which debased 
men's minds at that period of priestly domina¬ 
tion? 


My reverie was interrupted by an exclamation 
of delight from my companion at the beauty of 
the Beene we had approached. I looked from 
the window, and below me lay a picture of peace¬ 
ful loveliness so wondrously exquisite that no 
word-painting could do justice to it. On either 
hand rose the tall peaks of the Jura “pre¬ 
cipitously steep.” Black they were; yet not so 
densely black that one could not see darker 
shadows creeping over them. How awfully 
grand they werel How magnificent in their 
calmness, unbroken save by the soughing of the 
sad wind through the “ sea of pines,” and the 
murmur of the far-off lake! 

Through the gorge of the peaks ran a silver 
stream, flashing and dashing in the moonlight; 
impatient, as it seemed, to reach the lake. A 
moment more, and there it lay before us—this 
exquisite Lake of Neuchatel, in all its magic 
beauty. The sky above was of deep azure, with 
tender snowy tufts of clouds gliding over it. 
Its waters were in misty shade, save where 

“ That orbed maiden, with white fire laden. 
Whom mortals called the moon,” 

had touched a long line of tiny wavelets with 
her silrer wand, and that line rippled and un¬ 
dulated with a sweet, low murmur as if it were 
singing songs of love to the listening stars. 

Far in the shadow of the mountain, un¬ 
conscious of all this beauty, the city of 
Neuchatel lay at rest. Before and since I have 
seen many lovely views, and fine cities, both old 
and new—Mont Blanc, bathed in rosy clouds— 
the Rhine with its picturesque ana beautiful 
scenery—the Moselle, sparkling and bright— 
lakes too innumerable—Lake George, with its 
many isles, Champlain the Sad, Geneva the 
Blue, Lucerne the Silvery—but no scene has 
fascinated me with its bewitching loveliness like 
this Lake of Neuchatel, laughing in its sleep, 
with the stern old mountains watching over it; 
the wondrous stillness stirred only by the melo¬ 
dious lullaby of the singing waves. The pas¬ 
sionate longing for ideal beauty was for awhile 
hushed within me, as I gazed on this exquisite 
reality. 

“ Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone; 

A truth, which through our being there doth melt 
And purifies from self * * * * 

t would disarm 

The spectre Death, had he substantial power to 
| harm.” 

I N. D. M. 0 
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SEED AND HARVEST; OR, DEACON MORRIS'S MISTAKE. 


BY MARY JANVRIN. 


(A NEW ENGLAND STORY.) 


“No! I tell you, no! I won't have a back¬ 
gammon-board in the house, and that’s the end 
of it!" exclaimed Deacon Morris,-in an angry 
tone, and with a heavy frown upon his iron 
brow. "I ain’t going to have my boys grow 
up gamblers, if I can help it!’’ 

“ It isn’t gambling, father. All the fellows 
round here play—Dick Stanton, and Ed Weston 
—and their fathers enjoy the game as much as 
they do. But I never can have any sport!" 

“ Don’t pretend to dictate to me 1" said the 
deacon, sternly. "If Stanton and Weston 
choose to encourage their boys in such worldly 
wickedness, it’s their business, and not mine, 
except to show ’em that I don't countenance it. 
I bav’n’t got iheir shortcomings to answer for. 
Ain’t gambling, indeed 1 I wonder if I don’t 
know what shaking dice leads to ? I’d jest as 
soon you’d bring home a pack of cards or a 
fiddle-and they’re all the devil’s own bait to 
catch souls with! No, Tom, I’m master of 
my own house, and, as long as 1 am, shall have 
the ordering of what comes into it; so, if you 
ain’t contented with tilings here, you can go 
where they'll treat you better 1" And the hard, 
iron-browed man strode firmly across the floor 
of the long farm-house kitchen. 

“Don’t say that, father! I’m sure Tom 
means nothing wrong!’’ said a mild-voiced, 
patient-faced woman, looking up from the table, 
where she was preparing the vegetables for din¬ 
ner. 

"You’d better not interfere, Hannah. I can 
manage my own boys, 1 reckon,’’ replied the 
deacon, gruffly. "This ain’t women’s busi¬ 
ness !’* 

" P’r’aps tisn’t; but maybe you’re a little 
too hard on Tom,’’ she said, half-deprecatingly, 
as if unused to such "interference.’’ "You 
mustn’t forget that young folks can’t see ex¬ 
actly as old folks do; it ain’t natural they 
should.*’ 

“ Wall, better be a leetle too hard than have 
’em grow up like Jack Sprague or Jim Hollis 
—eyesores to their relations, and pests to the 
whole community! My Bible says, * Spare the 
rod and spoil the child’; and if Tom or Dave 
go to the dogs, it shan’t be because they ain’t 
had the right training ter home. So you needn’t 
take their part. I’ve said it, and I’ll stick to 
it—not a backgammon-board or a dice-box 
comes into my house!’’ And, setting bis Btraw- 
h&t over his shaggy eye brows, he strode from 
the door. 


As be disappeared past the old-fashioned 
well-curb, whose long sweep cut the blue air 
of the August sky, Tom lifted his eyes from the 
kitchen-floor, where they had rested in sullen 
silence while his jaws settled firmly at his father’s 
words, and said, sarcastically, “ Well, I suppose 
you’re convinced, mother, that Dave and I are 
straight on the road to ruin ?" 

" Oh no, Tom: I’ve more faith in my sons 
than to think either of ’em ’ll turn out like 
Jack Sprague or any of his mates; and you 
mustn’t mind what your father says, for he 
don’t believe it himself, only it’s bis way of 
talking,’’ said the mild-voiced woman, ex- 
cusingly. 

" I tell you he does believe it, mother!’’ said 
Tom, firmly. " He never will allow any good 
of his own children; and you see how ready he 
is to believe we’re going to- turn gamblers, 
Dave and I, just because I wanted to get a 
backgammon-board, to use while we are resting 
from haying in the noon, when it’s too hot to be 
out in the fields. I think it’s mean and shame¬ 
ful, that fellows who work so hard as we do 
can’t have any privileges like others I I ain't a 
child, to be ordered just as though I wasn’t 
capable of doing anything for myself. You’d 
think I was only ten, instead of seventeen, to 
hear father talk; and I won’t stand it any 
longer!’’ and bis face grew more determined. 

" Don’t Tom l Your father is a little hard, I 
know; but then he thinks it's for your good,” 
pleaded Mrs. Morris. 

" For my good ?” sneered Tom; " but I tell 
you, mother, it’s for my hurt , and you know 
’tis! You remember how it’s been all our 
lives, Dave's and mine; and yours too, mother, 
for we’ve done nothing but work, work, dig, 
dig, pinch, save, and scrimp-all to help father 
hoard up money to buy pastures, ana farms, 
and oxen with; while every reasonable pleasure 
and rest has been denied us. We’re no more 
account in father’s eyes than the reaping or 
mowing machines down in the meadow lot. I 
don’t know but father’s a good man—a deacon 
of the * first orthodox church ’ ought to be’’— 
he said, sarcastically; “ but he’s a mighty hard 
aud grinding one I do know, and begrudges 
me these very few minutes, even now, that I'm 
resting here from the mowing 1’’ 

“ Don’t, Tom !” again said his mother, de- 
precatingly, with the same expression of patient 
submission on her face. “ 1 know, as well as 
you, that there’s a good many hard things to 
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bear. We’ve got a large farm, and it takes a 
great deal of hard work to carry it on; and 
sometimes father isn’t considerate: but he’s a 
good man in the main, and means well, and you 
mu8n’t allow yourself to get n orked up so, for 
David’s younger than you, and you ought to Bet 
him an example.” 

“ Ob, don’t be afraid of my influencing Dave, 
motherl” replied Tom, proudly. "As for 
father, the very reason that he is my father has 
kept me here, digging and delving; but I 
can’t stand it forever! And, if anything should 
happen that I can’t stay here, you’ll remember 
that I told you ’twas only because I was ground 
down so, and hadn’t anything pleasant like 
other fellows!” 

" There, Tom, I wouldn’t think of it any 
longer. ’Tisn’t any use to brood over troubles 
—everybody has their share!” and the crushed 
expression of the meek-eyed woman’s face told 
that she had hers. “ Come, my son! bring me 
a pail of cool water from the well. I’s time the 
dinner was on the table 1” 

Tom rose with alacrity—a sturdy, good- 
looking lad of seventeen, with well-developed 
limbs and handsomely-cut features. He would 
do anything for his mother, whom he loved 
strongly; for she, with his brother Dave and 
three little sisters, engrossed all the affection 
the youth, bestowed in the home, where the 
stern father, so “ set ” in his own notions of 
right, repelled, instead of inviting, the con¬ 
fidence of his family. 

After Tom had brought in the pail of water, 
and set it down on a bench in the open kitchen 
in the rear of the room where his mother was 
at work, he went out the back-door: as he 
passed the corner, where the long gable-roof 
slanted down to the level of the branches of the 
cherry and plum-trees behind the house, David, 
who had been sitting on the cellar-step just out¬ 
side an open window of the kitchen, rose, and 
walked by his side down to the great barn, 
whose doors stood wide open, revealing the 
full-stowed mows, and the fowl strutting to and 
fro over the spacious floor, snapping up the 
scattered hayseed or talking to each other in 
their own cackling tongue. 

“I overheard what you said to mother after 
he went out,” said Dave, pointing over his 
shoulder to where their father stood, unhitching 
a pair of farm-horses from a large rack by the 
bars that opened in the hay-field. “ Do you 
mean to clear out, Tom 1” was questioned in a 
low, confidental tone. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if I did take his invita¬ 
tion,” replied Tom, with determined eye and 
mouth. “ I’m -tired to death of digging, digging 
all the time, and no fun at all. Thtra’s a wider 
life out in the world, somewhere; and I’m 
bound to have my share of it, and not stay 
cramped up here. But we won’t talk of it any 
nfore now 1” said Tom, evasively. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t blame you a bit if you 
did run away,” replied fourteen-year-old Dave. 
M There’s no good times on this farm, and a 
fellow can’t get any schooling, either, if he 


wants it ever so bad, except a little in the win¬ 
ter, when father can’t find any excuse for us to 
work out-doors. And yet, if he was only a 
mind to, you and I might both go to the aca¬ 
demy ana to college; for he’s rich enough—1 
know that; owns firms and woodlands, and has 
lots of money at interest. If we were real poor 
them’d be some excuse for our digging so!” 
said the boy, bitterly. 

" Well, it never ’ll be any different, as I can 
see l” returned Tom, passionately. “ I wouldn’t 
mind working—I like work as well as anybody, 
and never shirk my share, and would be willing 
to stay at home and help carry on the farm, 
while you might go to college, for you care more 
about books than I do; but he won’t have it so! 
Let him go his own way, and I’ll go mine!” 
And he sat down in the barn-door and looked 
steadily a-head of him, with his determination 
imprinted on his set lips. 

It was a fair picture that lay beneath the yel¬ 
low, hazy glow of the hot August noon—the 
comfortable old farmhouse, with its small- 
paned windows and gable-roof, the mossy well- 
curb, with the tall, well-sweep above, and the 
sunken watering-trough, overtopped by clumps 
of plantain-leaves ana white clover; the spa¬ 
cious out-buildings at the right, wearing an air 
of neatness and fulness; the hired men at work 
in the fields on the left, turning the hay in long 
billowy Bwathes; and beyond, the orchards, 
fields of corn, and the still uncut meadow lot, 
sweeping down to the distant river. In this 
picture there was thrift, affluence, and comfort, 
to an outside observer; but to the lad who sat 
viewing it with knitted brows, there were the 
dark shadows of ceaseless toil and deprivation 
hovering over it. 

“It’s no use talking 1” he said, at length, 
doggedly. “ Father won't do anything different I 
He ’ll pinch and work till he dies, ana everybody 
round him ’ll have to do the same. I suppose 
he’s mad, now, because we’re taking a bit of 
rest before the hands come up to dinner* 
But I reckon it ’ll be a long day, after this one, 
before I put my hand to the mowing again!” 

He spoke this last sentence under his breath, 
so Dave did not hear ; but the determination of 
his dark-brown eye did not abate, nor the dog- 
gedness that lay about his lips; and he sat 
quiet in the barn-door till his mother blew the 
nora that summoned the men from the fields to 
dinner. 

Next morning Deacon Morris rose at the first 
cock-crowing, as was his wont. It was his 
boast that “ nobody on his farm laid a-bed after 
the crack of dayr’ He left the bed-room; 
crossed the long, cool, dusky kitchen; lifted the 
hasp that secured the back door, and went out 
into the fresh morning air. 

The east was just beginning to be aglow with 
a soft, rosy blush; the rest of the sky was in¬ 
distinct and dull; the robins twittered and 
darted from the nests in the plum trees; the 
earth was moist and fragrant with its baptism 
of dew. By-and-bye the fiery sun would mount 
upward, and, with his hot breath, wilt and wither 
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gnus, tree, and flower; but now all was cool 
sad dusk, and still, save for that ever-increasing 
twitter of the robins and swallows which filled 
all the air of the summer morn. 

Drawing a bucket of water from the old well, 
Deacon Morris poured it into the empty trough, 
stooped down and washed his face and hands, 
and stepped back to wipe them on the coarse 
roller wnich hung just inside the door; then went 
down the path that led to the great barn. He 
swung its doors wide open, letting out a strong 
fragrance of new-mown nay from the high mows, 
and the heaped load that yet stood on the cart, 
filling up the centre of the barn-floor; stepped 
m and led the horses; and then went down to 
the yard where the cattle were. Buck and 
Bright, the two working oxen, lav in one corner, 
quietly ruminating, doubtless, of many a year’s 
patient drawing in sleds and carts; while a group 
of cows were in the other, huddled together, 
and one large black one reposed in lonely dignity 
in the middle of the yard, rolling her great eyes 
with a quick, bright glance upon her master. 

“ Get up, there. Smut!” said the deacon; 
while Chanticleer, perched on the topmost rail 
of the fence, flapped his wings and crowed with 
&U his might and main; and the full-uddered 
animal rose to her feet with an ungainly motion, 
and, with a vicious lowering of her brass- 
mounted horns, retreated among her sister-group 
with a plunge which set them scattering in all 
directions. 

Order was hardly restored, ere Mrs. Morris 

E ed at the barn-yard gate with a couple of 
g-pails in her hands. 

Tom Hood immortalized the toils of England’s 
sewing women, who sat all day, and deep into 
the nights, in stifling London garrets, plying 
their needles to the sad refrain of “stitch! 
stitch! stitch!” the while their hungry eyes 
were ever getting hollower, and their pinched 
faces were “ weaiy, wan, and worn;” countless 
mournful monodies, more touching than “ The 
African Slave’s Lament,” have been written on 
that dusky nation; but what poet’s pen has 
chronicled the trials of tne many over¬ 
worked, broken-down. New England farmers’ 
wives, who have dragged—and still drag on— 
their appointed rounds of toil, and never think 
°f lifting off the harness, until it crumbles 
sway from their poor weary frames at the wel¬ 
come call of the Master, who bringeth not only 
sleep, bnt rest, to those he summons—even 
death? 

Hannah Morris was one of these. When she 
left her own home, at eighteen, to become the 
wife of the " likely young farmer,” who was “ a 
real worker,” and “ would be fore-banded before 
he died,” ber cheek was blooming and her eye 
was bright; but twenty years bad aged ber so, 
that few would have recognized the fact that 
she had ever known a girlhood of beauty or 
elasticity of spirits, that now were dead to her 
for evermore. 

What a round of slavery that woman’s life 
had been 1 The mother of seven children—the 
eldest and youngest of whom had been lain to 


rest in the old grave-yard over the hill—she had 
toiled hard at her tasks. She had always risen 
at four in the morning in summer, and five iu 
winter; she milked four cows, and prepared the 
breakfast for her family and the hired men; 
made butter and cheese for market, the sale of 
which was added to her husband’s hoards, at 
first to help pay off the mortgage from the 
large farm he was trying to clear, and then to 
swell the funds he was investing in wood-lots 
and pastures; she raised flocks of turkeys and 
geese—from a limited share of whose profits, 
as theThanksgiving annual festivals came round, 
she was expected to provide the winter stock of 
clothing for herself and family; she spun yarn 
for sales and all that was used at home; knitted 
socks in the long winter evenings; made and 
mended the clothes; dried apples, and preserved 
frnits and berries; did all the cooking, sweeping, 
washing, and ironing: in short, combined in 
herself the offices of wife, motbey, housekeeper, 
and servant—all in the person sf one slender, 
delicate woman, who never found an uninter¬ 
rupted hour to open a hook for the cultivation 
of her mind, which hungered and starved the 
while. 

Can you wonder that she crept into her bed 
every night with pains and lameness in every 
joint?—that she aged so, that, at thirty-eight, 
you would have thought her over fifty ?—that 
she wore habitually that crushed, sad, weary 
look, as though life were very burdensome, ana 
the grave would not he so very dreary when she 
laid down in it ? 

And yet no poet has ever written upon this 
theme! Possibly it is far too prosaic for them. 
Now and then some English tourist, who has been 
received into the families of affluence this side 
the water, chronicles a paragraph complimentary 
to “ the delicate, spirituelle loveliness of American 
girls,” so different from the beef and beer 
solidity of the women of his own nation, and 
adds: “ They fade early, and yet usually attain 
a long life; from which fact we may conclude 
that they possess elastic frames and strong, 
wiry constitutions.” 

Yes, “ elastic” we know they mast he, else 
they conld never endure so long; but the how, 
long strained, must break at last ; and so these 
poor tired women go down to their graves, glad 
to find the rest they never had in life. 

Isaac Morris was deacon of the “First 
Church”—one of the pillars of orthodoxy; 
but he worked his wife, his children, and hired 
men hard; and added farm to farm, acre to 
acre, and hundred after hundred to his gains. 

On this August morning he looked frown* 
ingly on his wife as she entered the barn-yard. 
“It’8 later than usual, Hannah! The cows 
ought to a-heen turned inter the lot before now, 
for it’s the dew on the grass that makes the 
richest'cream. Where’s the hands? Abed 
et ? And the hoys, too ? That Tom has been 
uffy enough ever since the talk yesterday, be¬ 
cause I wouldn’t let him have nis own way 
about that gambling-board, and he’s goin’ to 
keep it up by layin’ abed this mornin’; hut 
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I *11 put him into harness to-day. After he *s 
sweat a spell down in the medder-lot I guess 
he won’t feel like playin’ them perdition-games 
of his ’n. Gee, Bright, over there!” flourishing 
his long arm at the “ nigh ox,” which caused 
that animal to wheel suddenly against the black 
cow, to the imminent danger of upsetting the 
milking-stool which Mrs. Morris had just 
placed beside her. “Wall, David, where’s 
Tom? Gettin’ to be a fine gentleman before 
his father, layin’ abed late of mornins* ?” called 
out the deacon, sarcastically, as his younger 
son approached from the house, buttoning his 
shirt-collar sleepily as he came along. 

“Tom, sir?” asked the lad. “Ain’t he out 
here ? I didn’t know but that he’d been up 
this ever so long.” 

“ But he ain't / Nobody *s come out of the 
house before me, for the door wasn’t unfastened. 
Ain’t he up-stairs yet ?” 

“No, sir!” replied David, a sudden light 
flashing across his brain, remembering his con¬ 
versation of yesterday. 

“ Where is he, then ?” 

“ That’s more ’n I can tell, sir!” answered 
David, resolved not to betray his brother to his 
father. 

Deacon Morris left the barn-yard and started 
off for the house. 

As soon as he was beyond hearing, the lad 
walked up beside his mother, and said: “ I 
shouldn’t wonder if Tom had taken father at 
his word, and gone, mother 1” 

“ Gone! Tom gone !" echoed the woman, 
pausing in her milking, and turning a white, 
startled face upon her son. 

“ Yes, mother! But don’t look so scairt 1” 
be replied. “ You know what was said by ’em 
both yesterday, and I guess Tom’s made good 
his threat not to stand father s treatment any 
longer 1 I thought he really meant so then, 
when he said it.” 

“ But, oh, I’ve heard him say it so many 
times before ; and you don’t really think he’s 
gone! You don’t know it, Davie?’’ asked the 
poor mother, imploringly, rising from her 
milking-stool and laying her hand on his arm. 

“ Yes, mother, I do know that he meant to 
leave—he told me so yesterday in the barn, 
after he went out,” answered David. “ I can’t 
tell a lie to you. But I didn’t think he meant 
to go so soon—to leave last night while we were 
asleep. He must have got out of the shed 
window, if the door was fastened when father 
came down.” 

“ O Davie 1 Davie! I wish you’d told me!” 
said the mother, reproachfully. Why didn't 
you tell me ? 1 *d have talked with him, and 

coaxed him to stay. Tom was always a good 
boy, and would do anything I asked him to.” 

“ 1 tell you, mother, 1 didn’t dream he meant 
to go so soon /” replied the lad, quite touched 
by her distress, and a vague feeling of remorse 
coming over him now his elder brother was 
really gone. “ But don’t feel so bad about it, 
mother!” he said, stoutly. “I know Tom. 
He’s smart as a steel-trap; and ’twon’t be long 


before we shall hear from him—that he's got 
something to do somewhere, so he can make 
his way. He ’ll let you know, I mean. He ’ll 
write to us, mother.” 

While David was talking, be did not see his 
father returning from the house with meat, 
angry strides, and pause a moment behind him 
in the barn-yard and overhear his last sentence. 

“ Hah! you helped him off, did you ? You 
told him to steal his clothes—the best Sunday 
suit I bought him—and clear out, did you V' 
he cried, passionately, taking hold of David’s 
collar, and swinging him round, facing him. 

“Don't, Isaac Morris!” pleaded the poor 
trembling woman. “Don’t hurt Dane! He 
isn’t to blame! But is Tom really gone?” she 
asked, with a look on her face which betrayed 
that she expected, yet dreaded the answer. 

“Gone! of course he has—the young ras¬ 
cal ! Stolen his clothes, too! Not a rag worth 
wearing is left in the press. I thought so the 
moment Dave came out without him. He’s 
been in regular sullen, slow fire all along these 
last six months—ever since I forbid his goin’ 
to the singin’-school in the village; and that 
gambling diceboard, yesterday, fixed his flint 
for him. But let him go. He’s made his bed, 
now let him lay on it! He never shall darken 
my doors again, let what will happen; and, if 
he comes back, I’ll turn him away as I would 
a dog! And 1 forbid you from speakin’ about 
him amongst you! Let his name be anathema 
and mar—” 

“ Isaac Morris, don’t curse your own son!’ 
said his pale wife, with more courage and dig¬ 
nity in her tone than it had held for many a 
year. “ It ain’t Christian—and you know you 
profess to follow the Bible.” 

The deacon stopped a moment, and a red flash 
came over the swart face, pale with anger be¬ 
fore ; then he said, contemptuously, “ You go 
finish your milkin’, woman, and not talk about 
things you don’t understand! There! see what 
you have done, now! Ten quarts of good new 
milk lost!” (for just then old “ Smut” lifted her 
hind-foot, and gave the pail a sturdy kick, 
which sent its contents in a foaming white pool 
upon the ground). “ f should think then’d 
been mischief enough done for one day! 
David, did you know that Tom meant to run 
away ?” he asked, sternly, turning towards him 
again. 

All the proud, manly blood of the boy’s heart 
was stirred. He hated his father, just then, for 
his cowardly attack upon his poor trembling 
mother, who had picked up her empty pail and 
turned to milk another cow; and he half- 
rejoiced in averting some share of the general 
blame to his own shoulders. So he did not 
reply evasively, or in the strict negative, as be 
might have done, but said, firmly, “ He told me 
yesterday that he wasn’t going to stand this 
sort of life much longer; though I didn’t know 
that he meant to go off last-night, sir.” 

“ What sort of life do you mean, sirrrah ?” 
thundered the deacon, angrily. 

“The sort thav made Jack a dull boy— C »U 
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work and no play,’ father,” replied the lad, 
coolly. 

“Don’t repeat over your potry to me, you 
young rascal!” was the irate command. “ I 
see how tis; you two youngsters have put 
your heads together to conjure up this plot, 
and you f re as much to blame as he is. Come 
round into the barn with me, sir!” 

David obeyed. By the compression of his 
delicately-chiselled lips—his mother’s lips they 
were—and the distension of his thin, proud 
nostrils, you saw that his spirit was aroused— 
that spirit which has carried heroes and martyrs 
to their fate; but, casting one encouraging, 
tailing glance to the trembling woman who 
paused in her milking with a stricken terror at 
ner heart, he followed his father. 

Deacon Morris shut the great barn doors 
closely behind them. Yet he need not; for 
David would not have flinched, or uttered a cry, 
if every blow of the lythe, darkly-red cowhide 
had taken his heart’s blood. 

Mrs. Morris rose from her task, put her hand 
to her heart, and staggered f. intly up to the 
house; while Jim Bailey—one of tne hired 
hands, who had come out in season to overhear 
a portion of the conversation—kindly took her 
place, and presently carried in the two foaming 
milk-pails. 

At six o’clock the sound of the horn brought 
Deacon Morris and his men into breakfast. 
David also was in his place; but no food passed 
his blue, pale, set lips. He was too sick to 
eat; and nis lacerated shoulders quivered and 
throbbed under his coarse gingham shirt. When 
the meal was ended, the deacon said, with a 
preparatory ’hem;— 

“David, you may get yourself ready to go 
down to the medder lot and mow, to-day. Now 
Tom’s gone on his own evil way, you’ll have to 
knuckle down to a putty fair share of his work. 
I shan't have no gentleman in my family. Let 
this mornin’8 lesson be a warnin to you. You 
needed the chastisement of the rod, and 1 have 
administered it for your own good.” 

David did not reply, but he set his lips to¬ 
gether more firmly as he rose, took down his 
straw hat from its peg on the wall, and went 
out. But that night—when the poor, almost 
heart-broken woman crept up to his chamber 
a few moments, to bathe nis lacerated back—he 
said: " Mother, if 'twarnt for you, I’d follow 
Tom before daylight. But, for your sake, I’ll 
stay here and try and obey father.” 

The next day was the Sabbath—the calm, 
blessed New England Sabbath—and Deacon 
Morris attended church three times, and, at the 
family altar, prayed with great emphasis for 
14 the rebellious and godless, who rise up against 
the rule of their elders in the land.” 

And the passages he read from the Holy 
Book were culled from those portions red with 
the terrors of the Law, till all the still air of 
the summer twilight seemed to quake with the 
dread resonance of his stern, emphatic voice. 

Ten years went by. No marked changes had 
come to Deacon Morris, except that he was 


greyer, grimmer, made longer prayers on Sun¬ 
day nights, said shorter graces on week-days, 
and drove his hired help and family harder than 
ever. 

David was a young man of twenty-four now; 
and helped “ carry on the farm” under the sur¬ 
veillance of his father. Mrs. Morris looked 
older and paler, and seemed always tired, but 
still toiled on from morning till night the same 
as ever, assisted only by her eldest daughter 
Sarah; for the two other girls, Martha and 
Dorothy, girls of nineteen and seventeen, with a 
natural desire to escape the deprivations of their 
cheerless country home and to dress as well as 
others of their age, had obtained situations in a 
distant city—the one as milliner, and the other 
in a fancy-goods store, where her pretty face 
attracted many customers to her employers. 

All were good, sensible girls; but Dollie— 
for so her name was abbreviated shortly after 
being transplanted to the city—was quite too 
young to be removed from a mother’s watchful 
eye at just the age when youthful vanity may be 
fostered into a dangerous flame by the breath of 
that class of admirers with whom many of her 
fellows came in contact. 

Tom had never been heard from—wayward 
Tom, the first-born boy, whom the poor mother 
ever mourned, and David daily thought of, 
though his name was always “ banned, barred, 
and forbidden,” when the stern ruler of the 
family was nigh. If Tom had ever written 
home, no such letter had been received; and 
none knew whether he was living or dead— 
what distant or near shore held him now—or if 
his life’s barque had crossed the Dark River to 
the Unknown Beyond. 

" Hannah Morris was failing,” the neigh¬ 
bours said. “ She had the old-fashioned con¬ 
sumption. Sometimes folks lived for years, 
but they generally went sudden at last!” and 
her loss was often prophesied to the old deacon, 
who grew more stern, penurious, and “ set,” as 
the years rolled by. 

Some who pitied the poor, almost worn-out 
woman, were bold enough to express a hope 
that “ if Deacon Morris ever got a second wife, 
’twould be somebody who wouldn’t be the 
slave poor Hannah had been;” and even se¬ 
lected for him a grasping, avaricious, masculine¬ 
framed widow, whose farm joined his, and 
whose “ tender mercies” had proved “ cruelties” 
to the two former spouses whom she had buried 
in the old graveyard over the hill. Therefore, 
great was the astonishment of the quiet farming- 
town when the tidings circled throughout its 
breadth, one hot Jnly day, that Deacon Morris 
had fallen from a haymow to the floor of his 
great barn—broken a hip, and sustained such 
severe internal injuries, that old Doctor Benson 
had expressed his opinion that he could not 
survive. 

There was a great sensation throughout the 
neighbourhood. Hay was left in long swaths; 
horses were detached from racks and har¬ 
nessed into light buggies, for their owners to ride 
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over to the “Morris place” and see how the 
deacon really was. 

But the fiery July sun mounted higher over 
the havfields, and sunk to his bed in the crim¬ 
son-piled west; the hot summer night came 
down, so sultry to the strong and well, and 
almost stifling the breath, growing ever shorter 
and fainter, on the lips of the dying man. 

At sunset the family were gathered in the old 
bedroom adjoining the long, roomy kitchen. 
The tall, antique dock ticked solemnly; the 
great cat pattered up and down the floor, paus¬ 
ing before each one of the group, as if asking 
the meaning of the strange quiet that had 
fallen on the household, usually busy at this 
hour; a tame toad hopped out from its bed 
under the plaintain-leaves by the well-curb at 
the back door, and squatted upon the flat stone 
at the threshold, only to be stirred from its post 
by the footstep of a tall, bronzed, bearded man, 
wno strode hastily into the little footpath leading 
around from the lane, crossed the kitchen floor, 
and joined the group in the bedroom. 

At any other time Mrs. Morris would have 
turned paler, and pressed her hand to her heart, 
as she had a habit of doing when agitated; but 
now she only drew Tom’s hand into hers, and 
whispered “Just in time,” 

And David, too, awed by the Strange Pre¬ 
sence whose noiseless footstep was creeping over 
the bedroom floor toward the dying man upon 
the pillows—he had no time for ejaculations of 
surprise and welcome; while Sarah—good 
faithful girl—scarcely stirred from her station 
by the bed, where she was moistening the lips 
of the unconscious man. 

“ Am I in time ? Do you know me, father ?” 
asked Tom in a husky voice, going close to 
the bedside, a tear stealing down the cheek 
browned by the kisses of ten years' foreign 
suns and winds. 

But no response came. The dulled ear could 
not hear, the dimming eye could not see, the 
stiffening tongue could utter no word. Tom 
stood, vainly waiting for what did not come; 
and then, with a choking sensation in his throat, 
stepped back to his mother’s side again. 

Just then old Parson Meanwell, who had 
entered the bedroom a half hour before, knelt 
and offered a prayer for the sinking man; but 
ere it was concluded, the breath had fluttered 
out from his pale, blue lips. And so Deacon 
Morris “ died and made no sign.” 

The neighbours talked it over that right¬ 
about Tom’s return. “ What a pity that the 
two younger girls couldn’t have been there, too! 
But the despatch didn’t reach them in season. 
It was singular that Tom should have got there 
just in time 1” 

The funeral was large, as befitted a deacon of 
the Orthodox Church. All the deacon’s good 
points—“the upbuilding of Zion,” in which he 
had assisted—“ the great loss to his family, 
which could never be repaired,” were dwelt 
upon in the lengthy sermon and the prayer; and 
then they laid him away in the grave hollowed 
beside the tiny mound raised there nearly thirty 

Di( 


years before, beneath which slept the first-born 
little Hannah, and the later one which held the 
buried baby-boy, last link between the mother’s 
heart and Heaven. 

But by-and-by—when the estate came to be 
settled, and it was known how many broad 
acres that grasping man had owned, and how 
many thousands were left, invested in bank- 
stocks or in mortgages on farms wide-scattered 
through the country—there were not wanting 
those who said :— 

“ Perhaps, after all, it was the hand of Pro¬ 
vidence that took Deacon Morris away. Hit 
family can have some privileges now. Tom 
will stay at home, of course, and he and David 
manage the farm; and the girls wont need to 
go away and earn their living, with all that pro¬ 
perty left to be divided amongst them.” 

But it was too late. Habit becomes second 
nature. The seed had been sown, and the 
harvest must be reaped. 

Money and lands were left for the inheritanoe 
of Deacon Morris’s children, to be sure; bat it 
could not benefit them now as it might have in 
earlier years. 

Had not Tom—high-spirited, passionate, but 
noble-hearted Tom—been driven from his boy¬ 
hood’s home by his father’s harshness and toe 
denial of the harmless indulgences and relax¬ 
ations necessary to his years, ne would not hive 
now felt the Dover's unquenchable craving for 
the ten-year-gone life of adventure on foreign 
shores, to which, after a few months at the old 
homestead, he returned again. 

Had not David—at fourteen, high-browed, 
earnest-eyed, and with a scholar’s ambition in 
his active brain—been dwarfed and mentally 
starved, while his young, growing frame was 
made an instrument for the commonest labour¬ 
er’s toils, he would not, at twenty-four, have 
settled into hopeless inertness and stolidity, 
earning for nothing beyond the rounds of the 
farm on which he remained, and at length 
marrying a commonplace girl, whose mind was 
of lower type of cultivation than his own, thas 
precluding the oftimes privilege of the wife lift¬ 
ing her husband out of the slough into which 
lack of early education or depraving circum¬ 
stances may have cast him. 

Had not Sarah—the good, faithful, practical 
elder daughter—witnessing the example of her 
hard-working mother, been brought up to think 
all of her sex born to fill the niche of household 
drudge, she would never have made her owu 
life an exact copy of that mother’s, and re¬ 
signed the control of her own inheritance to the 
close-fisted, calculating farmer, who sought her 
hand because he reckoned rightly that she would 
become a “smart,” “capable,” “working” 
wife to help him acquire more property. 

And Mattie and Dollie, too! Lively, pretty, 
apt girls, who, under the discipline of .educa¬ 
tion and cultivated society, would have ripened 
into sensible, intelligent women, who would 
have influenced for the better all with whom 
they came in oontact; had their youth been cast 
itnaer fostering ciycmnstgoces, bow widely 
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different might have proved their fntnre! With 
no yearning for the city’s gayest pleasures— 
the theatre, the concert-nail, and ana ball-room 
—as courted by the mediocre class of the social 
scale with whom they mingled—with more 
elevated ideas and a higher standard, they 
would never have gone back to the city 
to become the wives of fast young men, who 
married them for their portions, and then led 
them lives of neglect ana unhappiness. 

And the poor, hard-working mother—what 
of her ? Ah, when the iron hand was lifted, it 
was too late. The springs of her life had been 
sapped long before. For a few years she went 


about in an absent, quiet sort of way—missing 
the stem rule to which she had for so long been 
accustomed; and then she died. 

The neighbours said “it was the old- 
fashioned consumption. Folks always dropped 
away sudden with it, at last” Ofwhatreat 
use was Deacon Morris’s wealth ? What good 
seed did he sow in his life ? Little, we judge; 
for the harvest reaped was scanty and blighted; 
and the Dead Sea Apples, whose taste is like 
ashes, were put to his family’s lips. And it 
might have been so different for them all. 

Ah 1 are not the lives of all men like Dea¬ 
con Morris’s, sad mistakes ? 


THE FALL OF KATHARIA. 


The city of Katharia, until recently, had no 
place in any book before the public, or known 
to scholars. It belongs to the most ancient 
period of uninspired history, lying just beyond 
the age illustrated in the “Iliad” of Homer 
and the “ ifineid ” of Virgil. The existence of 
this city in that remote antiquity, and its tra¬ 
gical fall, have lately been brought to light by 
the discovery, in the Vatican Library at Rome, 
of a volume of surpassing interest, entitled, “A 
History of the War of the Allies and the 
Kathari, byPherecydes of Syros.” The internal 
and external evidences attending this book or 
roll prove it, beyond a doubt, to be the oldest 
known manuscript in existence—dating with the 
earliest use of alphabetic writing—ana to be a 
genuine writing of the ancient historian whose 
name is attached to it, who preceded Herodotus 
nearly a hundred years, and who has been 
known hitherto only by references and frag¬ 
ments in the collections of Anaximines and 
Diodorus Siculus. It is written in Doric Greek. 
Its style is very simple, and purely narrative, 
reminding us much of that of the Ola Testament 
Scriptures. It has upon it labels and other 
marks, which show that it belonged to the li¬ 
brary of Pisistratus in Athens, which was 
transported by Xerxes into Persia, and after¬ 
wards brought back by Seleucus Nicanor to 
Athens, where it was plundered by Sylla, by 
whom, it is probable, this volume was carried to 
Rome. Of its resting-place from that time— 
whether in the Ulpian or Palatine, and after 
their destruction in some other public or private 
library of Rome—to the founding of the Vati¬ 
can in 1450, we know nothing. In the Vatican 
it was buried beneath a heap of valueless manu¬ 
scripts—the taste of the age for scholastic and 
theolegical literature causing it to be neg¬ 
lected and left unexamined—where it remained 
imtil its recent disinterment. 


The city of Katharia, whose history is narrated 
in this volume, was situated in the central and 
mountainous region of the Greek Peninsula, 
north of AStolia, and east of Arcarnania. In 
population and wealth it seems never to have 
equalled Thebes, Athens, Argos, or Sparta, but 
was more ancient, and in civilization earlier ad¬ 
vanced, than any of the other cities of Greeoe. 
It was founded soon after the Greek tribee 
began to emerge from their barbarous state, 
when, finding tne necessity of banding together 
for protection against the universal rapine and 
plunder in the country, they began to gather in 
centres and to build tne cities which became the 
heads of almost as many independent states. It 
was located in this least fertile region of the 
country, to be out of the way of banditti, who 
infested the richer sections, and, thus far from 
the sea, to avoid the robbers—almost as nu¬ 
merous upon that element as upon the land. 
When, in the course of time, the reasons go¬ 
verning this location were removed, by the 
general advancement of civilization, the restric¬ 
tion upon the growth in population, wealth, and 
power which it imposed remained, and barred 
tbe prospect of a successful race, in respect of 
these, with the cities of the plains and tne sea¬ 
board. It needed not tbe severe laws imposed 
upon tbe Lacedemonians to secure simplicity in 
the habits and tastes of its people. The limited 
supplies of tbe region and tne slender resources 
for trade compelled to the practice of industry 
and frugality. With these habits grew up the 
virtues which are usually found united with 
them. The people, in general, were just, truth¬ 
ful, unambitious, temperate, chaste, aud obe¬ 
dient to the laws. Crime was of rare occur¬ 
rence, and, when it occurred, was severely pun¬ 
ished. Virtuous and united, they were happy 
and free. 

Tbe government of Katharia ww repnbliwb 
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It was the first of Grecian cities or states tercourse with that people, as between the Jews 
to throw off monarchy. The public affairs and Lacedemonians in the time of Jonathan 
were administered by a senate of thirty men Maccabeus. They worshipped one God in a 
chosen by the people, called the Triakas, twenty costly temple, with prayers and sacrifices of 
of whom must unite in any measure proposed birds and of beasts. They attached the Lighest 
before it should become a law; failing of which importance to individual purity, and as an em- 
number, any proposition nearly dividing them blem of it to cleanliness of person, and per- 
must be referred to the popular Assembly for formed freauent ablutions as a religions 
decision. This reference, however, seldom was ordinance. They held the doctrine of the im- 
inade—and never except on great occasions and mortality of the soul, but in connection with 
dangerous crises in public affairs—owing to the metempsychosis, which they believed to be a 
virtue and intelligence of the people in exdud- continuous progression up to the highest state of 
ing party strifes, and in selecting only worthy endless felicity. 

men for this high office, and to the wisdom ana The relations of the Kathari to the surround- 
harmony of the men chosen. The responsibility ing kingdoms were disturbed and unhappy,from 
for the execution of the laws was laid upon the the time of their deposition of their last king, 
President of the Triakatioi, who was chosen by and their abolition of monarchy. The jealousy 
that body out of their own number. The and hostility of the neighbouring princes were 
Triakas also exercised judicial powers, hearing shown for some years in a series of encroach- 
and deciding all differences between citizens ments, which rendered resistance necessary, and 
that could not be settled privately by occasioned frequent collisions in arms with the 
calling in three neighbours as umpires, separate states, in which the rights and power 
Serious litigation was of rare occurrence; of the republic were always maintained At 
and no class of professional] advocates or length this deep-seated and long-growing hoe- 
attorneys existed in the little common- tility eventuated in a league of the monarchical 
wealth, the Triakatioi themselves appointing powers for the destruction of Katharia. A long 
one of their number to assist each of the parties war ensued; the arms of the republic were vie- 
appearing before them, and inflicting a penalty torious upon many a field. The war was car- 
upon anyone found to have shown an unjustly ried to the very gates of the enemy. In the pro- 
litigious spirit. The laws were few and mild gress of the wasting strife, however, it became 
and wise, such as were suited to a people who evident that the republic must be overwhelmed, 
had not been corrupted by tyranny or avarice Its resources were too feeble compared with 
or the lust of foreign conquests, and retained those of the powerful allied enemy. Its supply 
the utmost simplicity in taste and living. They of men was being daily exhausted, whilst that 
jealously provided for the maintenance of pri- of the allies was constantly renewed. At last 
vate faith and the public credit—enjoining with its valiant army, greatly reduced in numbers, 
greatest stress and using their highest sane- was beaten in the field, and fell back toward the 
lions to secure truth and honour and fair deal- city, followed by the victorious enemy. Phron- 
ing between citizens, and the faithful payment tistes, the general commanding, sent before him 
of dues and duties to the state, as the cardinal a messenger to the president of the Triakatioi, 
virtues necessary to make a good government, informing him of his retreat, of the approach of 
As a check to both the accumulation and the the enemy, and of his inability to give battle 
contraction of debt, they had a provision for its with the hope of success, and asking for order*, 
expiration after a definite period, something The Triakas was summoned for deliberation, 
like the Sabbatical year and the Jubilee of the The assembly was grave and solemn: there was 
Jews, from whom it may have been borrowed, deep solicitude marked on each brow, but no 
For the protection of the state—strictly for de- craven fear in any breast. All were agreed that 
fence and not for aggression—the whole adult resistance should be made, even to extennina- 
male population, except those disqualified by tion, and that the last available man in the city 
sickness or the infirmities of age, were brought must be sent forth to the conflict; but it was 
into a military organization, and practised regu- determined first to csdl an assembly of the peo- 
larly in the handling of arms and the move- pie. In obedience to the summons of their 
ments of the field. The youth were trained magistrates, the people came out in great mul- 
from an early period to warhke exercises. Their titudes. The smith left his forge and the un- 
physical development—from these exercises and finished weapon upon the anvil, the baker bis 
tbeir simple habits and avocations—their tall ovens, the physician the bedside of the tick 
stature and muscular frames, and skill in the use and dying; the lame hobbled along on their 
of weapons, made them formidable adversaries crutches; the old men came out, and even the 
in those ancient days, when conflicts were women and the boys were there. The presi- 
hand-to-hand, and were decided by personal dent of the Triakas made a brief statement of 
prowess and strength. the conflict that had been forced upon them, of 

The religion of the Kathari was an elevated the long-sustained toils and valour of their sol* 
Monotheism and Rationalism. They made no diers in the field, of their final defeat and re¬ 
claim to a divine revelation, and held to pure treat before overwhelming numbers, and of the 
reason as the only guide to religious truth, yet approach of the enemy to their gates; and con- 
practised a number of rites which again remind eluded by calling upon the assembly to give 
ps of the Jews, and which go to prove some in- their voices, whether they should submit and 
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throw themselves upon the mercy of their ene¬ 
mies, or resist. “ We will fight! we will die!" 
shouted the whole multitude. “ Then let the 
able-bodied men, 1 ’ said the president, “ gather 
themselves in company, and prepare to go forth 
to meet the enemy." “ Ana the old men will 
go/’ said the venerable Leitus, rising in the as¬ 
sembly with flowing locks white with the frost 
of threescore years, who in the vigour of his 
life bad been a warrior that never met equal in 
foe, and had often led the armies of the repub¬ 
lic to victory. 

No sooner were the words spoken than the old 
men from every part of the assembly left their 
places, and, crowding about him, grasped his 
oaod in grateful and joyful response. "And 
the boys will go," said young Eugathes, the 
pride of the youth of the city, their acknow- 
ledged leader in every warlike exercise, who 
could send the arrow from the bow, with un¬ 
erring, deadly aim, full an hundred and fifty 
paces; and could drive a spear with a force and 
•kill that would put to proof the stoutest shield 
and stoutest wamor. Like the notes of a trum¬ 
pet calling to a charge, his words brought all 
the boys in the assembly crowding about him, 
with an intelligent enthusiasm plowing in their 
faces, which bespoke an appreciation of the so¬ 
lemnity of the occasion ana a readiness to meet 
any danger. 

“ And the women will go," said the noble 
Calliste, a senator’s wife, sister of the valiant 
Astrepus and Astropus, who were among the 
bravest of the brave in the little army of vete¬ 
rans which stood between the city and the over¬ 
whelming legions of the enemy. As the echo an¬ 
swered to the call, the response came up from all 
the women of the assembly: * We will go!’ 

The assembly broke up, only to give place to 
a universal preparation for meeting the enemy. 
All minds and hearts were united, and as the 
mind and heart of one man in patriotic ardour 
and invincible determination. Life seemed to 
none to have any attractions if to be had by the 
mercy of their foes, and to be passed in dishon¬ 
our and disgrace under the rule of foreign des¬ 
pots. All were resolved to sell it as dearly as 
possible, if unable to preserve it with their homes 
and their liberties. 

It was determined that the mature and strong 
men, who had hitherto been kept at home by 
employments necessary to the public, should at 
once join the army, to fill up so many places in 
its thinned ranks. The old men and the boys 
should constitute the first reserve; behind them 
all the women should be stationed; while the 
feeble and lame of all ages should dispose them¬ 
selves in any of the divisions, as they might 
deem they could be of most service. Leitus 
was, without other nomination, chosen by the 
old men to lead them. The spears and battle- 
axes with which they had followed him in long 
past years to battle and to victory, which for a 
quarter of a century had been undisturbed in 
their resting-places, were taken down and bur¬ 
nished to their original brightness. The boys 
asked and were granted the privilege of naming 


their own leader, and Eugathes was chosen by 
acclamation. The smaller of them were armed 
with darts to be thrown from the hand, that the 
difference between their weakness and the 
strength of the veteran enemy might in a measure 
be counteracted. A portion of the elder ones 
were furnished each with a bow and a quiver of 
barbed arrows; and the remainder, comprising 
those who had had most practice and had ac¬ 
quired most skill in handling the spear, with 
that weapon; while all were provided with short 
swords. The women put themselves under the 
command of Calliste, and were armed as their 
tastes dictated and the emergency would permit; 
but all were furnished with daggers for the last 
extremity. 

The whole city prepared for its successful 
defence, or a last great sacrifice to liberty. The 
infants and small children, with the bed-ridden 
sick, were carried into the Temple and commit¬ 
ted to the care of the very aged women. A fire 
was burniug on the altar, and a torch ready to 
be lighted lay beside it, both guarded by an aged 
priestess of four-score years and ten. At the 
sound of the first signal-call, the mother nursed 
her babe, then gave it over to its old nurses, and 
with resolute heart and step proceeded to tbe 
lace of gathering; the youth was embraced by 
is parents, then lightly, without gaiety, bounded 
away to the rendezvous; the old man laid by 
hia staff* and snpportiftg himself on bis spear, 
or lifted above the need of Either by powerful 
emotion, hastened to join his ancient comrades; 
and every other class of the population seemed 
to be stirred by the same excitement, and in 
motion from the same great absorbing purpose. 
When again the trumpets pealed forth their loud 
notes, the strange army began to move, and was 
soon pouring through the gates to the desperate 
and deadly strife. When Phrontistes and his 
veterans beheld them, they did not cheer, bat 
stood and wept—not unmanly and cowardly 
tears, but of holy emotion, of pity and love. 
Their souls, which melted into weakness at the 
sight of these dear ones armed for conflict and 
death, hardened to adamant as they glanced to¬ 
ward the enemy between whom and them they 
stood; and each bronzed warrior felt the uncon¬ 
querable determination full formed, that his body 
mustlie a bleeding corpse upon the earth before 
tbe ruthless strife should reach these their fathers 
and little brothers, their mothers and sisters, 
tbeir wives and sons and daughters. 

Leitus, with his aged men, took his position 
in the rear of the army on the right, and Euga¬ 
thes with his boy-comrades on the left. A 
short space was left between them and Calliste 
with her command of women. An hour before 
noon, on the day they went out, the enemy 
came in view. As they moved on in thick ranks, 
their armour glanced a sea of light under the 
bright rays ox the son, and their long columns, 
extending back beyond the sight, seemed inter¬ 
minable. Having approached within two hun¬ 
dred paces, a company of archers in front threw 
a shower of arrows upon the Kathari, which fell 
harmless from the helmets and shields of the 
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latter. Behind the archers the heavier armed 
troops quickly formed, each command of an 
hundred, by a rapid apd simple evolution, ma¬ 
king a solia square equal in rank and file. They 
came on five of these abreast, and with others 
following so closely as to leave little more space 
between them, than between the ranks of each. 
At the word of command, the Kathari rushed 
forward against this solid array, with a fury that 
seemed to make up their want of numbers and 
to equalise the strife. Like the wrestling of the 
wind and the trees, when a tornado goes strain¬ 
ing, creaking, and crashing through some tall 
forest, levelling all before it save here and there 
a sturdy oak, were the struggle and confused 
noise when these strong, brave men threw them¬ 
selves upon their assailants. Helmets and 
shields were powerless to resist the mighty blows 
they let fall upon them. They drove right 
through the foremost squares of the enemy, cut¬ 
ting a swarth as broad as their own front, and 
covering the ground with dead as they went, 
until they stood inclosed on three sides by their 
foes; then dividing and opening on either hand, 
they pressed the enemy back in confusion upon 
his flanks, A few of the stronger and braver 
of the allies, however, extricating themselves 
from the mass, and cleaving about them a space 
for the use of their weapons, began to make a 
successful stand along the rear-lines of the first 
divisions, giving time for those behind to recover 
from the confusioft made by the pressure upon 
them. Hippocleas, a tall and powerful Thessa¬ 
lian, stood like a breaker resisting the surf. 
About him lay the prostrate bodies of six Katha- 
rian warriors. The valiant Astropus engaged 
him. Above the din of the battle their powerful 
blows were heard. They seemed matched in 
strength and skill. At length Hippocleas, seis¬ 
ing the opportunity of an unguarded moment of 
Astropus, lifted his great mace for a blow with 
which to decide and end the combat, which 
shivered the helmet of Astropus and stunned and 
staggered him; but before he could repeat it or 
interpose, the battle-axe of Astropus was buried 
in bis brain. The brave Astropus strove long 
with a gigantic Phocian, commander of an hun¬ 
dred ; but in the act of cleaving his helmet his 
forehead was pierced through by a spear from 
the side. 

For more than an hour victory seemed to be¬ 
long to the Kathari. But it was a contest in 
which mere valour could not triumph. The 
wearied and shattered divisions of the enemy 
were skilfully withdrawn, and others fresh and 
well-organised hurled upon Phrontistes and his 
surviving heroes. The latter, reduced in num¬ 
bers, and faint from their great exertions, and 
many of them from the loss of blood, met the 
new host with desperate courage and all the 
strength that remained to them. They piled 
the dead around them in heaps, and fought over 
ramparts made by their enemies’ corpses. But 
their own blood was flowing, and many of them 
were falling, borne down by the overwhelming 
numbers and fresh energies of their foes. 

At this time the signal was given, by order 


of Leitus, for the advance of the aged men 
under his command, and the boys under 
Eugathes. The old men, on the rignt, moved 
forward with the elastic step of youth, and 
with the order of veterans, as they were. The 
weight of two-score years seemed to have 
been lifted off them. They seemed to 
themselves put back in their early manhood, 
and again under their ancient and glorious 
leader, also restored to his vigorous prime. 
They threw themselves upon the enemy, who 
were amazed at the strange spectacle and at the 
strange weight of their blows with battle-axe 
and spear, and with awe questioned in them¬ 
selves whether an army of heroes of past ages 
had been raised up from the earth for the aid of 
the Kathari. Old Leitus was as an infuriated 
and uncaged lion. More than the strength of 
even early manhood seemed in his arm. He 
encountered the enemy first where the brave 
and good Phrontistes had been, with his single 
arm, holding at bay a multitude of assailants, 
and just as that great soldier fell pierced through 
the heart with a javelin. He threw himself in 
the midst of the throng as their shouts of 
triumph were raised above the noise of the 
strife, and swinging round bis huge battle-axe^ 
weighing fully one-half more than those of later 
make, smote down on the right hand and the 
left and before and behind. The bewildered 
enemy shrank and scattered from before his 
death-dealing weapon. His command, with a 
courage like that of their leader, and with a 
fury that could not be resisted, engaged the 
enemy along their whole right line, ana drove 
them back in confusion. Wonderful to behold 
was the heroism of those old men and the car¬ 
nage they made. 

On the left, the boys advanced with great 
courage and steadiness. The more generous of 
the allies regarded them with admiration for 
their courage, and with pity for the immolation 
to which they seemed doomed, and were inclined 
to interpose to turn them back, if possible, and 
save them; but the greater part looked upon 
them with contempt and derision. When they 
had come within easy range, the boys who were 
armed with bows let fly their arrows, which now, 
in the comparatively unguarded and uncovered 
state of many of the enemy, did much execution, 
killing some and wounding more. Two com¬ 
panies of spearmen from the enemy were 
ordered to charge and disperse them. These, 
as they same on, were met by another shower 
of arrows, some of which were aimed with such 
precision and with such short range that seveial 
fell mortally pierced by them, among whom was 
the leader of the charge; others were wounded 
in the feet and legs beneath their shields, and 
unable to withdraw the barbs or to endure the 
pain, dropped out of their ranks. The older 
and stronger boys then rushed forward with 
their spears. What they lacked in strength of 
being equal to their opponents, they made up in 
activity and skill. Their astonished assailants 
who had come out, as to a short and easy work, 
to disperse them, were beaten back into their 
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lines with their comrades, leaving many of their 
number wounded and dead. The conflict now 
became general on the part of the boys. They 
fought with blind and wild desperation; they 
could not be propitiated or put off by the 
magnanimous of the enemy, who endeavoured 
to avoid encounter with them and to spare them; 
and they engaged the fiercest and stoutest, re¬ 
gardless of the inequality of their strength. 
Yet there was an alertness and an ingenuity 
united with their recklessness, which outwitted 
and vanquished many a veteran warrior before 
whom no other foe had ever been able to stand. 
The powerful Petalus of Argos, attacked and 
long beset and foiled by the small Ascates, 
aimed at him a blow one-half of whose weight 
would have crushed the slender frame; Ascates, 
nimble as a roe, stooping, leaped forward, avoid¬ 
ing the blow, and before the warrior could re¬ 
cover his arm, rushed up under his shield and 
drove his short sword through his bowels, 
little Ellas provoked a powerful thrust of the 
spesr from Duscheres of iEtolia, from before 
which he nimbly sprung, and in the moment of 
Duscheres’s exertion and partial uncovering, 
lodged a dart deep in his right eye. It would 
be impossible to decide which were the more to 
be admired and the more wonderful in valour, 
Leitus and the old men, or Eugathes and the 
boys. Together they turned the tide of battle 
again against the allies; yet other ground was 
gained, the enemy who escaped from their 
weapons being driven back upon their rear-lines. 

But the contest was one hopeless as to its 
issue, from the exhaustless numbers of the 
enemy, directed as they were by able and ex¬ 
perienced generals. Other and fresh divisions 
were again brought up, and those broken and 
weary relieved. The devoted Kathari of all 
classes, now led by Leitus since the fall of 
Phrontistes, struggled heroically but without 
avail against the new avalanche hurled upon 
them. They yielded the ground they nad 
gained only as they embraced it in deatb. As 
the hope of a victory which would save all dear 
to them that was left died out in their hearts, 
they were fired with the energy of despair. 
None cared to survive. They neither asked 
nor gave quarter. Pressed hard on every side, 
they fell in great numbers, but made dreadful 
carnage among tbe enemy as the price of their 
lives. 

Tbe women had long waited in vain for some 
signal for them to advance. Seeing now their 
fathers and brothers and husbauds and sons 
pressed sorely, and about to be overwhelmed in 
this terrible and unequal conflict, and resolved 
to perish with them, they left their position and 
moved rapidly on toward the bloody field. The 
allies, when they first saw them, supposed they 
had come out to supplicate them for tbe city 
and the lives of the surviving Kathari. But 
when they drew near and they saw weapons in 
their hands, they were filled with amazement; 
and some among them began to comprehend 
the great love of liberty which made a whole 
people prefer death to living without it. It is 


not possible to define or describe the terrible 
fury with which the Katharian women flung 
themselves into the strife. It was not merely 
desperation; it was more a frenzy, a mania, a 
delirium, as if the snuffing of the scent of 
blood—the blood of slaughtered kindred and 
relatives—had set their brains on fire. They 
fought with a frantic energy far beyond all 
ordinary strength of their sex. Calliste seemed 
scarcely of earth or mortal. Superb of stature, 
yet feminine and graceful; in the prime of 
womanhood, yet retaining the freshness of youth; 
of the rarest beauty, now made more striking 
by the intense passion evinced in her whole 
frame and flashing and flaming from her eyes; 
and handling her spear with masculine strength, 
which had already in rapid succession brought 
three stout warriors to the earth, she seemed to 
the enemy some celestial being—as Hebe taken 
to martial strife, or Diana having left off the 
sports of the field, and come to fight the battle 
of the Kathari. An awe like a paralysis smote 
those whom she assailed. Her followers every¬ 
where were reckless of life and regardless of 
death. They rushed right up on to the spears 
of the enemy, and though many were thrust 
through, and others were crushed by maces and 
battle-axes, others pressed on until they reached 
the foe with spear or sword or dagger. So- 
phronia, a noble matron and mother of a brave 
young warrior who had already fallen, received 
a mortal wound from a spear, which was broken 
in the effort to withdraw it, leaving the head 
buried in her breast. With convulsive energy 
she threw herself upon the soldier who made 
the thrust, plunged her short sword into his 
heart, and fell with him dying. Arete, a beauti¬ 
ful maiden, was skilfully disarmed, except of the 
dagger in her girdle, by an athletic Locritian, 
whose rich attire indicated princely rank and 
high command, who, thinking to secure his fair 
prize and bear her away, approached and threw 
nis arm around her, when he received the un¬ 
observed dagger deep in his side. 

It would require many pages to narrate all 
the remarkable encounters and displays of 
personal heroism in that desperate conflict. 
And any further detail of the progress of 
the battle would be only a repetition of 
tbe melancholy story we have gone over— 
of matcnless valour contending hopelessly 
against the overwhelming numbers of a ruthless 
but brave and disciplined enemy. After five 
hours of struggle and carnage, the field was 
nearly cleared of Kathari—that is, of the living. 
Their dead and dying lay everywhere thick, and 
in spots in frightful heaps, mingled together 
with the dead and dying of the enemy; dead 
warriors lying facing each other, each trans¬ 
fixed by the other's vision, their features 
pointed with the fierceness of the strife, fixed 
and made ghastly by death; the grey head of 
the old man, partly dyed with blood, protruding 
from beneath » mass of bodies, some lifeless, 
others still warm and bleeding; touching the 
rigid face of the mortal enemy, the blanched 
cbeek of the young mother yet faintly breathing, 
V 2 
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thrust through the swollen breast, the vessels that 
supplied nutriment for her babe and those which 
returned the vital fluid to her heart emptying 
their tides together; the crushed and mangled 
form of the fair-haired boy stretched beside the 
stiffened corpse of his powerful antagonist; the 
dead maiden steeped in a pool of blood, which 
had saturated all her garments and clotted upon 
her hair, with her hand resting upon the handle 
of the dagger concealed in her bosom. 

The survivors of the Kathari, numbering only 
a score of persons, among whom were Leitus, 
Astropus, Calliste, and Eugathes, now drew 
close together and formed themselves in a 
circle, their backs inward and their faces out. A 
stream of blood was flowing down from the tem¬ 
ple of Leitus through his grey beard. Astropus 
was wounded in many places. The face and 
hands and garments of Calliste were besmeared 
with blood and dust. Eugatlies was bleeding 
frightfully from a wound in the side. And all 
the others of that little band bore marks of the 
furious conflict through which they had passed. 
They stood in calm despair confronting the sur¬ 
rounding enemy in every direction, and expend¬ 
ing their remaining strength in blows which 
still held their assailants long at bay, and 
exacted additional price in blood for the already 
dear-bought victory. As one and another of 
their number sank down from exhaustion or 
fell by the weapons of the enemy, the spaces 
were closed by the contraction of the circle. 


Slowly and steadily the number was diminished 
and the circle narrowed. Leitus was the last. 
Calliste survived all others; and only a moment 
before her fall, Eugathes sank down fainting 
and dying from the loss of blood. Leitus 
struggled a few moments alone, when the enemy, 
with a rush and a shout, closed in on every side, 
and the grand old man fell pierced by a dozen 
spears. The bloody field was left without a 
disputant to the allies. 

After the necessary dispositions for the care 
of the wounded were made, the allied army 
roceeded to the city. The gates were found 
eavily barred, but undefended. There wss 
unbroken silence within. An engine was brought 
forward for forcing the entrance. Just as under 
its last crashing blows the gates flew open, a 
bright flame was seen bursting through the 
roof of the Temple, which soon enveloped the 
whole building. The fire communicated quickly 
to the adjoining buildings, and spread rapidly 
from house to house along and across the nar¬ 
row streets. As it advanced a strong wind 
spring up, which made the flames seem to go 
running and leaping in their progress. Flakes 
of fire were whirled about in every direction, 
kindling new fires in every part of the city, until 
the whole was one vast conflagration. Katharia 
was reduced to ashes and blackened ruins, from 
which it never arose. The sacrifice was com¬ 
plete—>a holocaust on the altar of freedom. 


OVER THE HILLS TO THE RACES. 


1 am not a sporting character, to begin with— 
to tell the truth, I should be very sorry if any¬ 
one took me for such; for 1 am afraid that, out 
of every twenty “horsey” people, nineteen at 
least are either blacklegs, cheats, rooks, gam¬ 
blers, welchers, and card-sharpers on the one 
hand, and innocent, would-be-fast, easily- 
plucked pigeons on the other; while, perhaps, 
in every twenty there may be one individual 
who takes an interest in that u noble animal ” 
the horse, quite independent of betting—and 
cheating—which are the principal amusements 
of most people who take to the turf. 

My racing experiences are not very numerous. 
I am notinthohabitof frequenting certain “ par¬ 
lours,” where prize-fighters, jockeys, and sport¬ 
ing celebrities of all kinds attract a class of 
people who might make a much better use of 
their time. I have never been to Ascot. I see 
Bel?s Life and the Sporting News about twice- 
a-year, and then I generally turn to the column 
dsvottd to theatrical matters* I do not believe 


Scud*'^ 8 an( * * ^ aTe n0 * 8ecn “ 

Not that I aee any objection to horse- 
racing in itself, though it is an amusement that 
I care very little about; but the misery, the 
ruin, the crimes that are often the result of 
backing ” horses, should be a warning to keep 
anyone, whose senses are in the slightest way 
beyond his control, away altogether from the 
turf, and eve^thing connected with racing. 

I was staying at a Kentish town by the sea, 
where the only drawbacks to enjoyment were 
the cold north winds and the continual rains; 
in fact, it being too cold to sit indoors, outdoor 
existence was a continual tramping from one 
60 j °£ town to the other and back again; 
and when evening approached, places of amuse¬ 
ment came as a great relief. For days I bad 
seen bills about the town stating that tne Trot- 
tmgcover races would take place on a certain 
Wednesday in September, and that frequent 
traifis would run to Trottingcover* Having 
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nothing better to do, I thought I might as well 
go, though I cared about as much for the races 
as some working-men do for Reform. When 
the Wednesday came, for a wonder it was a fine 
morning; and I was rather surprised, on reach¬ 
ing the station, to find nothing in the shape of a 
crowd, and only some dozen people going to 
the races. As the train (I suppose an engine 
and three carriages can be called a train ?) went 
rather slowly through the sunlit autumn-tinted 
landscape, a feeling came over me that I was 
going to enjoy myself that day—at all events 
everything about me and my surroundings 
seemed to encourage such an idea. The weather 
was fine, and, better still, it had every appear¬ 
ance of keeping fine all-day; so that there was no 
fear of having to plod across muddy fields and 
lanes in the nun, getting miserable and 
having one's clothes spoilt at the same time. 
My boots fitted comfortably, for a wonder, 
and that was a great thing; for wandering con¬ 
tinually over sand and shingle had so deluged 
and mangled my “ poor feet," that I was begin¬ 
ning to fear 1 should soon have to give up 
walking altogether. Having retired early the 
previous night (nothing like early hours, after 
all), I felt perfectly wide awake, and, above all, 
I was in exceedingly good spirits, having cast 
away for a time the troubles and annoyances of 
every-day life—for we all of us who make the 
slightest use of our faculties, mental and bo¬ 
dily, are troubled with numerous petty cares and 
worries, which often nothing but departure for 
a time from the ordinary routine of existence 
will drive away. 

Nature was still bright and cheerful when the 
train reached Trottingcover. By the sea it had 
been cold and windy; here the sun was shining 
brilliantly over the trees and distant hop¬ 
gardens ; birds sang in the blackberry-covered 
hedges, and the perfumes of sweet-smelling 
flowers filled the air—in fact, it was summer 
come back for a few hours, as it generally does 
once or twice during the latter end of autumn, 
as if it wished to give us something bright and 
pleasant to think about in the long winter 
months, when summer-time seems as unreal as 
a dream. 

Trottingcover is a cathedral town, which has 
been a town ever since the Romans taught the 
ancient Britons that living in houses was pre¬ 
ferable to dwelling in nuts. Almost retired 
from active service, it seems as if it led a 
dreamy, drowsy sort of existence, being quite 
content with the laurels it won in youth and 
middle age, and well knowing that, however old 
and useless it may become in future ages, it will 
be always loved and venerated on account of its 
glorious past. As it is yet early, I wander 
about the stone-paved city, past quaintly-built 
wooden houses—looking like toy-houses, or 
houses in a Shakesperian revival—from which 
hang banners in honour of the race-week. Out 
of these houses come provincials dressed in their 
Sunday-best, and making the town look, as they 
walk in procession one after the other, like 
Sunday morning. Instead of following them in 


the direction of the race-course, 1 linger yet 
awhile in the oldest quarter of the old town, 
thinking how very old it mu6t be, and what 
generations of people have lived and died within 
its walls and gates—when it had walls and gates 
—and within their ruins when they became 
ruins—like us, and yet unlike us: the same 
feelings, the same joys and the same 
sorrows that we have; and yet in dress, 
manners, and ideas almost as if they 
belonged to a different race altogether. 
Children growing up, and thinking what a 
wonderful world lies before them, happy in the 
present, through golden dreams of that exist¬ 
ence, with its mysterious pleasures, which will 
be their? when they are older; young men full 
of ambitious dreams, regarding the future, 
which most likely end in their settling down as 
quiet, repectable Trottingcover tradesmen after 
all; maidens troubling their heads about little 
else than their finery and their lovers; middle- 
age, prosperous, self-satisfied, and with a sort 
of idea that to be Mayor of Trottingcover would 
realize the highest dreams of the most ambitious 
dreamers; and very old age, retired from busi¬ 
ness, no longer taking any interest in public 
affairs, pottering, doddering, reading the Bible 
through horn-spectacles, and fearing that its 
life has scarcely been spent in accordance with 
the laws laid down therein; and then the so¬ 
lemn journey to the old cathedral, and the six 
feet of earth in the tree-covered burial-ground; 
and, lastly, after a few years, forgotten, even by 
name, except, perhaps, by some chance wan¬ 
derer among the tombs, who might stop for a 
moment ana wonder what the person was like 
whose remains lie under his feet. And the 
same thing over and over again until we come 
to the present time. Truly there is nothing 
new uqder the sun! 

Going in the same direction in which every¬ 
one seems to be going, I find myself in the 
market-place, and in the midst of life and bustle. 
Waggonettes, crowded inside and out, are start¬ 
ing quickly one after the other for the Rods hem 
Downs—the place where the races are to be 
held—their drivers taking every passer-by for a 
likely “fare,” and plaguing them accordingly. 
Hoarse-voiced men are trying to sell “ K'rect 
cards,” which yokels on the top of waggonettes 
buy, and study attentively, as if they were used 
to such literature—though I have some doubts 
as to whetherthey understand anything about it. 

As it is yet early, and a fine morning, I think 
that perhaps it would be better to walk. A po¬ 
liceman tells me that the Rodshem Downs are 
three miles distant from the market-place. A 
driver, thinking by such information to get me 
for a “ fare,” shouts out that it is more than 
five! I find the distance to be about four 
miles. It seems that a great many people are 
going to walk, so I shall have plenty of com¬ 
pany on the road ; and, when I have left the 
city of Trottingcover behind, I find the high¬ 
road full of carts and carriages of all descrip¬ 
tions, reminding me of Kennington and Clap- 
ham on the morning of the Derby-day. Plea- 
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Bant country, too. 3lately-looking country- 
gentlemen’s houses, with the large old-fashioned 
gardens and orchards; and tiny cottages, half- 
hidden in greenery, which it is pleasant to 
imagine as the abodes of innocence and happi¬ 
ness—though most likely such is by no means 
the case 1 So I think while resting on the sum¬ 
mit of a rather steep hill, which I have just as¬ 
cended, and which commands a view of lately 
emptied cornfields and distant hop-gardens for 
many a mile around. Climbing this hill was 
rather a change from the monotony of the level 
high road: but l am not at all pleased, on de¬ 
scending the other side, to find that another hill, 
just as steep, lies before me; and when I reach 
the top, I find it is the same thing over again. 
In fact, the walk from Trottingcover to the 
Rodshem Downs is one continued climbing 
up hills and descending into valleys, making 
the distance twice as far as an even road would 
have been. 

Feeling somewhat tired after the hills (I was 
never very good at that sort of thing, and have 
not the slightest wish to be a mountaineer, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, to wear the picturesque dress), I 
think I have earned a right to rest somewhat, 
and am not at all sorry to see, just through a 
turnpike-gate, a large old-fashioned, white- 
fronted inn, with the sign of the “ Cat ”; and 
the “Cat” was the fulfilment of a sort of 
waking dream dreamt by me some months be¬ 
fore. 

People who saw, and have not forgotten, 
“Little King Pippin,” at Drury-lane, may 
recollect a country “ set” in the harlequinade; 
and at the left of that scene (it would be R. in 
the stage-directions^ stood a public-house, with 
the sign of the “Tim Bobbin.” It was a well- 
painted scene, and, during the months of De¬ 
cember and January, gave pleasant thoughts 
of summer-time in the countiy. Somehow 
that scene haunted me, with the idea that 
someday I should behold such a scene in 
reality. Some months had passed. Most likely 
the scenery at Drury-lane had been washed out, 
painted over, or obliterated in some way or the 
other long before the day of which I am writing, 
but it lived in my memory, and I felt confident 
that I should see it again. And, lo and behold, 
here it wasl The country-inn, with its pro¬ 
minent signboard and bench underneath on the 
left (R. on the stage), the cage (or what looked 
just like the cage) on the opposite side of the 
way, and the grouping of the country scenery 
n the back-ground, made an almost faithful 
cnpy of the stage-picture. So much was the 
oeality mixed-up with the illusion that 1 should 
srarcely have been surprised to have seen Har¬ 
lequin and Columbine doing a “trip” in the 
middle of the road, or Clown and Pantaloon 
ill-treating the passers-by and bundling them 
all into the cage. 

Considering the distance I had to come, and 
the heat of the weather, I thought there could 
be no harm in entering the “ Cat,” and resting 
for a short time; so I went through the open 
door into a dark passage, and began to search 


for the bar. But although the “ Cat” was a 
licensed public-house, professing to give enter¬ 
tainment for man and beast, I could find nothing 
like a bar, tap, or public-room of any description, 
though I wandered all over the ground-floor; 
and at last began to think whether I had not 
made a mistake and entered a private house, like 
the two gentlemen in “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
At last I found myself in what looked like the 
back-kitchen, and saw an old Irishwoman 
busily cutting-up bread and cheese, which she 
was arranging in numerous portions on the bare 
floor; no doubt expecting some hungry guests, 
who would not be over particular as to the state 
of their food. Asking for a glass of ale, she 
gave me some out of a water-can, and, ex¬ 
pressing a wish to sit down, I was shown into 
a small room, near the front-door, luxuriously 
furnished with two chairs and an old Dutch 
clock, and nothing else. The clock had stopped 
at 1.25, and, by the cobwebs about its hands 
and face, it haa not been going for some time: 
and I wondered whether it was days, weeks, or 
months ago when that Dutch clock came to a 
dead stop at 1.25; and what was going on in 
the “ Cat” at the time. 

Lighting my pipe, I sit here for nearly half 
an-hour, enjoying the rest and the sunshine 
struggling through the dusty window-panes, 
and watching the people who pass by without, 
on their way to the races. The door of the 
room is wide open, and I can see right into a 
room the other side of the passage, and in that 
room is a man, of the hop-picking tribe, fast 
asleep, with his hands and arms sprawling on a 
table, seemingly unconscious that anything un¬ 
usual is taking place about him; for people 
are now quickly entering and crowding the inn, 
and the “ Cat” is, no doubt, doing more business 
in that one morning than it has done altogether 
since last race-day—a year ago. 

I leave the “ Cat,” and the highroad is now 
all alive with country folks going to the races. 
Vehicles of every imaginable description pass 
by, in rapid succession; ancient-looking car¬ 
riages, belonging to country gentlemen of 
the old school; fast-looking drags, owned 
by their younger neighbours; convenient one- 
horse chaises, driven by well-to-do Trotting¬ 
cover tradesmen; public conveyances of ail 
kinds, from four-wheeled open carriages, charg¬ 
ing two shillings each person, to lumbering 
seatless waggons (maybe coal-carts on ordinary 
days), willing to give anyone a lift in return for 
a drop of sometmng for the driver; long-put- 
away stage-coaches brought out just for the 
occasion, and so crowded, both inside and out, 
that it was a wonder the whole concern did not 
fall to pieces; equestrians, some riding thorough¬ 
breds, others holding on to hired hacks, and 
being told by unadmiring wayfarers to get in¬ 
side and pull down the blinds; and “ugly 
donkey-carts,” of every size and build. One 
carter has given a lift to an Italian organ-man, 
with several children (fancy the “ musidaner” 
grinding the organ with an infant clinging to 
his neck), who played all the way; so that the 
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people in the cart, “ like the lady who rode a- 
cock-horee, have music wberevertheygoes” (bad 
grammar somewhere). And when I say that 
mixed with the crowd are gipsies, “ Vesuvian 
merchants,” wandering minstrels, niggers, blind 
fiddlers, and beggars of every calling, you will 
have some idea of the scene which I am attempt¬ 
ing to describe. 

Soon I reach a strange little village, which I 
am told is called Arch. Here they are keeping 
it up in a style of their own, for the Rodshem 
Downs are only a mile off now, and everyone 
seems to make Arch a few minutes’ resting- 
place before they ascend the last and longest 
hill. Prudent people descend from their car¬ 
riages and carts, intending to leave them in the 
stables of the Arch publicans until the evening. 
And it is feeding-time. Enterprising tradesmen 
(no matter what their line of business) have be¬ 
come provision merchants for the occasion, and 
have filled their windows with saveloys, black- 
puddings, stale penny-rolls, and last week’s 
pastry. I, for one, pass by these luxuries with¬ 
out being tempted, and begin to climb the last 
hill. 

Here I must mention an episode which caused 
me some amusement, though such an admission 
only proves my want of feeling. When I left 
Trottingcover I noticed, iust before me, a girl 
of about nineteen, in a red Colleen Bawn cloak; 
most likely the daughter of some Trottingcover 
tradesman, evidently too respectable-looking to 
go to the races by herself, and yet she hurried 
on as if she were afraid of not getting there in 
time. I overtook her. While 1 was resting at 
the “ Cat” she passed the window, and now I 
see her before me, almost at the top of the hill. 
A stem-looking middle-aged man coming from 
the other way suddenly stops her, and says: 

“Why where on earth are you going to, 
Belinda ?” 

“ Only to have a look at the races, father,” 
she answers, in a frightened voice. 

He turns her round, somewhat roughly, and 
hurries her down the hill, back towards Trot¬ 
tingcover, and for some moments 1 can hear 
him saying: 

“Go to races 1 You go to races, indeed! 
I have a good mind to say you shall never go 
out by yourself again, as long as you live.” 

If ever anybody was sold, it was that girl in 
the red Colleen Bawn cloak! 

It still wanted some time before the horse¬ 
racing commenced; so 1 had a good opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with tne geography of 
the “ course.” Some scenes visible one day are 
almost forgotten the next, when we are far 
away from them, and in a short time fade from 
our memories altogether; others, insignificant 
as niay be the circumstances connected with 
them, seem to appear clearer before our “ mind’s 
eyes” as the distance increases between the 
present and the time we made tbeir acquaint¬ 
ance. There was nothing particular about the 
Rodshem Downs to make the place one of the 
“green spots” in “ Memory’s waste;” and yet, 
many a tune and oft have Hound myself think¬ 


ing about it as if it were something pleasant to 
think of; and even now whilst I am writing I 
have but to close my eyes for a moment and I 
see the whole picture of the Trottingcover Races 
before me, just as if the “carpenter’s scene” 
had been drawn back and discovered the 
race-course “ set” in “ Flying Scud.” It is a 
miniature Derby, with a miniature grand-stand 
and all. 

Of course there is a betting “ ring,” peopled 
by the usual seedy-looking customers, bawling 
themselves hoarse, apparently for no purpose. 
Then there is the man who stands in a chaise, 
and offers a shilling and a gold ring for sixpence 
(or some equally generous bargain); but the 
rustics are too sharp to be easily taken in, now¬ 
adays, and prefer opening their mouths wide 
and staring at the man selling a gold ring and a 
shilling for sixpence (of course for a wager), to 
opening their pockets or their purses. To the 
left are a row of refreshment-tents, the pro¬ 
prietors of which, of course, will charge at least 
three times as much as anything is worth, and 
sell the smallest of small ale (worth, in my esti¬ 
mation, a halfpenny a pot at the most) as Bass’s 
bottled-ale, at sixpence a bottle. Further down 
a “ ha-ha” separates the course from the grounds 
of a nobleman’s country-house, and the noble¬ 
man’s guests are sitting in a row, on a form, 
like school-children learning their lessons out 
in the open air for a treat. 

On the opposite side of the course carriages 
and other conveyances are falling into line, the 
latest arrivals struggling to get good places, 
whilst the drivers quarrel and pass compli¬ 
mentary remarks amongst themselves, as drivers 
and their fraternity generally do. The course 
itself is full of people, of all kinds and of every 
class—gentlemen who have country-houses in 
the neighbourhood, and are determined to be 
pleased with the races because it is their races, 
to get up which they have been spending both 
time ana money for months beforehand; snobs 
who would make people believe that they are 
accustomed to such places as Epsom and Ascot, 
and are only present just to patronize the place; 
negro minstrelsy getting exceedingly hot over 
“ Babylon is falling” and “ When Johnny comes 
marching home;” vendors of cheap jewellery, 
whose alluring wares make parsimonious yokels 
wish they had left their sweethearts at home; 
elderly females, in last-century fashions, who 
make strange exclamations at the crowd and 
everything else; cheap Jacks doing their best 
to rival Doctor Dulcamara; gipsies, hoppers, 
and beggars are mixed up with the numerous 
ordinary pedestrians who are waiting to see the 
races on the Rodshem Downs. 

When, after a great many false starts, the 
first race is run, it is not such a very grand 
affair after all. Some half-dozen jockeys lazily 
riding some half-dozen horses, at what they 
themselves might have called a quick pace, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Btarting- 
point, one of them the same distance ahead all 
the time; and then back again, the same horse 
on first, and finally winning the stakes. Then 
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half ail-hour’s interval, during which time 
the betting-men, niggers, and refreshment-tent 
keepers reap little harvests, and then another 
race—and tnen races and reaping little harvests, 
by turns, for the rest of the day. No one 
seemed to know the names of the horses, and 
no one seemed to want to be informed. We 
crowded against the ropes when a race was on, 
and then listened to the niggers. 

Getting somewhat tired of all this I wandered 
to where the carriages were drawn up in lines 
three or four deep. Here was the scene of 
Frith, R.A.*s “Derby Day” all over again, the 
only difference being the many changes in 
fashionable costume which even the few years 
since 1858 have brought about. A wandering 
improvisatore, accompanying himself on a guitar, 
sings an impromptu song about the peoples 
around him, not forgetting to bring in the swells, 
who seem to be rather flattered than otherwise 
at such somewhat questionable notoriety; for 
their names are associated with most mysterious 
“goings on.” His wife collects the coppers 
and indulges in music-hall melodies, her favour¬ 
ite ones being “A Motto for every Man,” and 
“ The Calico Printer’s Clerk,” which I hear her 
Bing at least a dozen times each during the 
day. Racing, like love and poverty, levels all. 
Gentlemen, who would swear at a beggar who 
might ask for a halfpenny, are here seen 
clinking champagne glasses with niggers, gipsies, 
or any roughs who choose to loaf around their 
carriages. Subject for an artist with moral 
tendencies: ragged men and women leaning 
against carriages, drinking expensive wines, out 
©f rarely cut glasses, and talking to elegantly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, as if they all moved 
in the same society. 

Picture the Second: The same scene. Win¬ 
ter. Ground covered with snow, and rain and 
mist falling. Ragged men and women—more 
ragged and dirty than ever—wending their 
weary way to the nearest workhouse, the only 
hope, in their present miserable state, being the 
prospect of a meal of toke and skilly. Question 
for a Political Economist: If the worth of the 
wine which such people drink like water at 
races and such places were only given to them 
instead, and they used it with prudence, would 
the Unions become overcrowded at the first ap¬ 
proach of inclement weather ? I am particularly 
amused at what is taking place in a pony-chaise. 
Papa, on the box, is shaking hands with “ all 
sorts of people,” and fine-lady-daughters inside 
are disgusted accordingly. At last one of them, 
unable to keep silent any longer, says, loud 
enough to be heard where I am standing, 
and that is some distance from the chaise, 
” Papa, I am quite ashamed of you; one would 
think: you had known these people all your life. 
What would mamma say if she knew it?” 
To which papa, who is deep in sherry, only 
replies, “ Nonsense, my dear: its race-time;” 
as if races were an excuse for anything! 

At about half-past five the last race is run, and 
then horses, carriages, and people—all seem to 


move at once in the direction of Trottingcover. I 
am rather tired after wandering about allday under 
the hot sun, so I think there will be no harm in 
having a pint of ale and half-an-houPs rest be¬ 
fore I begin the journey back. Soon I think it 
would have been wiser to have left the course 
while it was yet broad daylight; for I have no 
sooner settled down in a quiet corner than some 
fifty hoppers of the lowest class roll into the 
tent, and when a man, who has evidently seen 
better days, begins to play the “ Captive” polka 
on the violin, they all Degin dancing like so 
many maniacs, reminding me of the people in 
the fairy-story who were compelled to dance 

I ' whenever the charmed violin should be played. 
The waiter, who seemed to have entirely lost the 
use of his left side, is prevailed upon to join the 
dancers—anything but a pleasant spectacle, and 
presently they fall down of a heap, the waiter 
underneath. I hear the man say afterwards 
that they tripped him up on purpose, and 
emptied his pockets before he could get on his 
feet again. Presently a young man, looking like 
the conventional stage countryman, who sits near 
me, and will talk, being particularly anxious to 
let me know that he is not one of “ those hop¬ 
pers,” but a regular farm-labourer, bom and 
reared in the district. Presently he says, all of 
a sudden: 

“ Do you know Puddy Green ?” 

Thinking he might have been to London and 
found his way to Evans’s, I said : 

“ You mean Paddy Green, I suppose ?” 

“ No, Puddy Green; I was thinking that he 
might be your father.” 

“Whatever makes you think so?” I asked, 
rather surprised. 

“ Why, he wears a coat just like yours, and 
that made me think he was your father.” 

Rather a strange way of guessing relationship; 
but I had had enough of the tent, and, as I left, 
the rustic was muttering to himself—“ Two 
coats alike—they can't belong to different fami* 
lies.” 

During the short time I had passed in that 
select society of hop-pickers, the scene in front of 
the tent had undergone an entire change, and a 
stranger just coming to the place would have 
only known by a few refreshment tents and some 
countrymen talking over the events of the day 
that he was on a race-course. As it looked like 
rain, I thought I would ride back to Trotting¬ 
cover ; but everything in the shape of a convey¬ 
ance had left the place; so as it was nearly dark, 

and there were several suspicious-looking cha¬ 
racters loitering about, I commenced waking 
down the first hill as quickly as I could. When 
I reached Arch the rain was falling in large drops> 
and black clouds were looming in the distance. 
The public-houses were overcrowded with sol¬ 
diers (who, Btrange as it seems, considering 
their very limited incomes, always mDSt ?. * 
large numbers at anything at all approaching 
to a merry-making, and have plenty 
to spend, and ale to drink); and places of ihen»r 
being “few and far between,” I was fl 1 * 0 
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meet with a waggonette waiting outside the door 
of the principal inn, the driver of which was 
continually] reminding the people that it 
was the last conveyance to Trottingcover that 
evening. I was the first to take my place in the 
waggonette. Then came a musician and his 
wife, who made the driver take them for a fare 
and a half. Then came crowds of soldiers at 
sixpence a-head, who filled up every inch of space, 
some being obliged to let their legs hang over 
the sides, and others holding on to one another 
on the conductor’s step behind. And so we 
drove along; the musician and his wife singing 
professionally, apparently for the edification of 
each other; the soldiers making a long chorus 
of “When Johnny comes marching home,” 
potting in verses of their own when the origi¬ 
nal ones were exhausted; and myself wondering 
how it was that we were not overturned, or run 
into, or brought to grief in some way or the other. 

The rain did not come down after all; and 
when we past the “ Cat” people were sitting 
at tables in front of the inn, drinking, singing 
and waving their glasses about like an opera 
chorus. It was 7 p.m. when we reached Trot¬ 
tingcover, and there would be no train until 
9.30.; so for some two hours I must wander 
about and accept whatever amusement Trotting¬ 
cover offers. I soon found out that the only 
amusement to be obtained would be of my own 
providing; so I made up my mind for a long 
•troll through the dreamy old town; and I 
never enjoyed an evening more. The shops are 
being shut, the lights are disappearing from the 
windows, and people are no doubt beginning to 
think of supper and bed. All is very quiet, and 
it seems as if Trottingcover people kept to the 
old-fashioned notion mat from sunBet to sunrise 
was the time for rest. But, considering it was 
the night of the races, they might have made 
theirjtown more lively. In the lower part of it 
(for it is a large town and has many dis¬ 
tricts) there is more life, if a few shops half-open 
and people gossiping at the street doors can be 
called life. I tumble over a theatre which has 
been long closed against the regular drama. 
Bills announce that awell-known lady entertainer 
will come there in a few weeks time, which 
announcement has little interest for me. 
Hearing music from the first floor of a large 
inn, 1 go upstairs and find myself in a ball-room, 
with no company but the musicians. The land¬ 
lady tells me thatebeing race night, and having 
a licence for music ana dancing, she attempted 
to get up a ball; but public dancing seems to 
ba a dead failure as far as Trottingcover is con¬ 
cerned. 

Then I wander into the genteel quarter of the 


town, where I fiud a London organ-man grind¬ 
ing away at London tunes all by himself, in a 
dreary, desolate, seemingly-uninhabited square; 
stately-looking houses frown down upon roe- 
houses that have seen grand goings on in their 
time, but are ndw either leased by retired mer¬ 
chants and tradesmen, or let in lodgings. I 
begin to wonder what sort of people live inside, 
ana what makes them all go to bea so early; for 
there is not a light gleaming from any of the 
lower wiudows, and the glow from the upper 
storeys is gradually becoming less. Desolation, 
darkness, and a dreamy sort of dreariness reign 
everywhere. Not that I am complaining of tne 
state of things. If I were living in the town, 
instead of just coming away from the noise of 
the race-course into its deserted streets, I should 
have thought such a quiet, peaceful night-time 
delightful. What a blessing to be able to walk 
out without meeting gangs of the lower class of 
shopboys, undersized, foulmouthed, blocking 
up the path, and insulting all who do not belong 
to their own vile set! How pleasant to walk 
through a town after dark, without having to 
pass miserable, poorly-dressed, vicious looking 
women, who stand in groups at the top of courts 
and alleys, yelling and jeering at any passer-by 
whose worldly circumstances may be a shade 
better than theirs 1 How nice to nave no jolly 
dogs shouting insane melodies as they reel home 
at early hours of the morning, waking all but 
the soundest sleepers 1 Nothing does more 
good for people who have much brainwork to 

S et through than a quiet walk after dark, when 
loughts can be collected without the thinker 
being taken for a lunatic. In most towns this 
is impossible. The roughs (and they are not 
only men) are monarchs of the streets after night¬ 
fall, and well-disposed people who invade their 
territory find it very unpleasant, often extremely 
unsafe. Here was the only town I have wan¬ 
dered through after dark without meeting mon¬ 
grel boys playing at men in the public thorough¬ 
fares to the annoyance of everybody. Rest and 
quietness in your houses, silence and secu¬ 
rity in your streets, O Trottingcover, Trotting¬ 
cover 1 what a home you would be for hundreds 
of people who are wearing out their minds 
througn having to work amiast all that is favour¬ 
able to nervous disorders, and have no chance 
of proper sleep and rest when work is over! 

For a wonaer the train was not late, and I 
was home and in bed before eleven. When the 
days are short and the nights cold, it is pleasant 
to think of summer days; and one of tne plea¬ 
santest I passed in ’66 was when I went “over 
the hills to the races.” 

John Churchill Brknan. 
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OUE PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr DBA.R C-, 

In spite of our Grand Exhibition we are not 
happy. The political horizon is dark and 
gloomy, and keeps ns continually floating be¬ 
tween hope and fear. Now War is certain— 
now Peace is possible; we are no sooner re¬ 
assured than we begin again to tremble. Last 
week it was noised abroad that the Emperor, in 
a moment of exasperation against Monsieur de 
Bismarck, had sent his ultimatum to Prussia; 
that the Empress, accompanied by several 
Ministers of State, had gone and thrown herself 
at his Majesty’s feet, imploring him to recall his 
despatch; that it was not until after great sup¬ 
plications and prayers that Napoleon was per¬ 
suaded to 8top the ultimatum. Then it was 
said that the Emperor was about to strike 
another coup d’ttat, close the two Houses, levy 
a million of men, and go and seize the coveted 
dukedom by force. Others affirmed that Prussia, 
elated by her recent success, had demanded a 
French province as her natural limit, and no 
doubt would come to take it, while most of the 
papers seemed to add coals on the burning 
fire, and did all in their power to push the Em¬ 
peror to declare hostilities. “It is the only 
thing that will reinstate him in public opinion,” 
said those who see all on the black side, “ and 
he is very low in Parisian estimation since he 
allowed the conquests of Prussia, and the alliance 
of Italy with that power.” Add to all this the 
illness of the Prince Imperial, whom some de¬ 
clare to be attacked with an incurable disease. 
That report may be nothing but party ma¬ 
lignity, there has been so much said of that 
child. The palace account is that he fell while 
taking his gymnastic exercises, and hurt his leg, 
which caused a tumour in the thigh. His con¬ 
valescence has been several times announced, 
and he was expected to be at the opening of the 
Exhibition, but was not there—“ a sure sign,” 
sav the dissatisfied, “that he is worse than 
acknowledged.” The possibility of his death 
causes people to speculate on future events, 
and the Orleans family has of late been much 
talked of. 

The Opening of the Exhibition was very 
splendid, and the weather fine by exception. 
When I say splendid I mean by the great con¬ 
course of spectators who surrounded the out¬ 
side of the budding. The entrance being 
twenty francs that day, the happy few alone 
penetrated under the green-and-gold velvet 
velum spread for a long distance over the grand 
entrance for the reception of the Court. Several 
thousand workmen, employed in turning the 
vast space opposite the Champ de Mars called 
The Trocadero into a park, left their work 
just as the imperial carriages arrived, and, with 
their spades and shovels on their shoulders, 

Die 


formed a row on each side, as a guard of honour 
for their Majesties, whom they cheered with 
mighty lungs. There is a - very beautiful little 
pavilion in the park, near the principal door, 
erected for the Emperor and Empress: nothing 
can be more elegant and pretty. Of course it 
was not finished—nor was anything else. It 
will take at least a month longer to have every¬ 
thing in order. The English soldiers with their 
red coats attracted great attention as the Court 
passed down the British section. The first week 
was all five-franc days; but few cared about 
going amidst workmen, dirt, and dust at that 
price: since then the franc days have been estab¬ 
lished, which is cheap enough. Weekly tickets, 
at six francs, have also been issued; but, in 
order that you may not lend your ticket, you 
must send your photograph, and your ticket is 
stuck on it. It is the same for the season- 
tickets, for which ladies pay sixty francs, and 
gentlemen one hundred francs. As the papers 
have not yet published the number of these 
tickets sold, I fancy that there has not been 
many; nor do I think that the number of 
visitors has as yet been very prodigious. 

The Empress is to inaugurate soon die 
reserved Park, where there are to be daily 
concerts, resembling those of the Champs 
Elys6es. This part of the Exhibition is spoken 
of as the gem of the place. Amongst other 
curiosities the Turks have made an oriental 
public square, with a fountain in the middle, a 
mosque, a habitable kiosk, and a bathing-house. 
For the delusion to be complete they ought to 
have peopled it with Turkish men and women: 
the Frenchmen about it spoil the whole affair. 
The public pay extra to visit this park. There 
is also to be a flower-sbow here every fortnight. 
It is here, too, that the famous carp, from Fon- 
tainbleau, have been transported, and gambol 
about in the aquarium made on purpose for 
them. Some of these carp are said to be more 
than two hundred years old. What is cer¬ 
tain is that they are very old, several bring 
blind from age. What a pity that they should 
have been touched I it being more than pro¬ 
bable that many will die from this change in 
their element. Such remnants of the part 
ought to be sacred; but is anything sacred 
here! In the public park, near the principal 
entrance, the Protestants have erected a church 
and Sunday-school-room, which were inaugu¬ 
rated the other day by Lord Shaftesbury and 
the Baron de Chabaud la Tour, so that there 
will be no excuse for not going to church even 
at the Exhibition. The Bible Society of London 
distributes gratis, here, a copy of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, to all the passers by, 
much to the amusement of our freethinking 
journalists,who pretend thatthe salvationof their 
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souk is no business of their neighbours. One 
of them seems to be greatly offended, even, at 
haring bad a Gospel offered to him, while he was 
quietly smoking his cigar, and, in revenge, spent 
no end of wit in trying to turn the Society into 
ridicule, though it is very probable the society 
will never know the ink and paper spent about 
them, and will not therefore be able to profit by 
the suggestions of their adviser. It is easy 
enough to get to the Exhibition, but not so easy 
to get from it; not a cab is to be seen near it— 
they say, because strangers are not generous to 
the cabmen. The Parisians give always two or 
three sous more than the fare. The strangers, 
I imagine, are not aware of that, 60 give nothing, 
and are obliged to trudge home on foot, there 
not being sufficient omnibuses for all. But 
enough of the Exhibition, though there is very 
little else going on now in Paris; half the salons 
are closed, ana many of their owners gone into 
the country for the Easter holidays. 

Two or three new comedies have appeared on 
the stages, but no decided hit has been made 
nnce “ Les Ideds de Madame Aubray,” which 
continnes to attract full houses. The jour¬ 
nalists again marrv Mdlle. Patti, and regret the 
coming departure of Mdlle.Nilsson, so charming 
both in person and voice. 

The spring races at Vincennes and at the 
Bois de Boulogne are a pleasant diversion every 
Sunday afternoon to those who love such sport, 
or who have an eccentric dress to show. Miss 
Cora Pearl and kindred sport their red hair and 
fine horses to the satisfaction of their delighted 
admirers; and small bonnets, if possible, are 
muffler than ever; so that there is no chance of 
false hair going out of fashion, let your English 
critics say what they will of the propagation of 
head diseases, in which I have bo belief, as false 
hair (in France at least) is boiled and cleaned 
with the greatest care before ornamenting a 
lady’s head. After all, false hair is not such a 
new fashion as one would suppose by the cries 
°f the men; seventy or eighty years ago 
children even wore wigs, or at least young 
girls of fourteen or fifteen; and there is an 
anecdote of a lady (Madame de Pastoret) who. 

grand ball given by the ambassador of 
Austria, in Paris, in 1829, bad the misfortune 
to see a part of her fair locks, ornamented with 
flowers, fall off her bead while waltzing. The 
ladies present were shocked, and exclaimed with 
horror, to the great confusion of the poor 
kdy. A young English lady, impatient to 
hear them, said: “Good gracious, ladies, let 
the one amongst ns who has not a little false 
hair on her head throw the first stone 1” The 
voices were hushed. 

I told you of our last invention—false 
stomachs. A French paper pretends that you 
on the other side of the Channel are not less 
Jocund in inventions for the improvement of the 
female species than we are, and that yon offer 
fefeo in return for onr stomachs j so that if 


a lady has ugly ears she can change them. 
Query—what does she do with her own ? Are 
they cut off, if too large ? or what ? 

You remember the much-talked of yacht that 
made such a rapid voyage from America, with 
only the owner on board ? This gentleman, it 
seems, bad been on very friendly terms with the 
Prince Louis Napoleon, when a refugee in 
America. Having on board bis yacht a cask 
of a liqueur called [Appel- sack, fabricated only in 
New Jersey; and, remembering that the Prince, 
in former days, used to he partial to that liqueur, 
the thought came into his head to send the 
cask to the Tuileries, with the address— 
“Mr. James Butler to the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon.” A few hours after, Mr. Butler received 
a note written by the Emperor himself, in which 
he requested his former friend to come and dine 
with him without ceremony. Of coarse the 
gentleman had no previous engagement to pre¬ 
vent him, so to the Tuileries he went. The 
Emperor received him in a small dining-room, 
without the least pomp, and during the repast 
quite astounded Lis visitor by his prodigious 
memory of former days, enquiring after mutual 
acquaintances and recalling the most minute 
details of events that had been long forgotten 
by Mr. Butler, who left the palace enchanted 
with his Imperial Majesty. 

A decree has just abolished the military 
bands in the cavalry, one regiment alofce (Les 
Guides) excepted. The towns in the country 
are not pleased : all regret their music; but the 
measure is a great economy of horses, and 
economy is necessary. The papers say that the 
Emperor intends paying the Guides from his 
private purse. 

It was very kind of your operative tailors to 
send their money over to our operative tailors, 
and thus encourage the latter in their strike, just 
at the moment when we wanted to be in our best 
to receive the strangers who visit our Exhibi¬ 
tion—another trick played us bv u perfidious 
Albion,” who, from jealousy no doubt, wished 
to see us make a shabby appearance before all 
the World and his wife. 

For the last week the Seine baa almost be¬ 
come a little Thames: we have loaded steamers 
running to and from the Exhibition evenr five 
minutes, to the great astonishment of the 
loungers on the bridges, who run from one side 
of the bridge to the other, unwilling to lose a 
glimpse of tnis new amusement for them. 

The new opera, “Romeo ahd Juliet,” by 
Gounod, is to be represented on the 23rd, at 
the Th&tre-Lyrique. Report says that the 
music is very pretty, and worthy the author of 
“ Faust.” So oome, come to our Exhibition : 
we will amtise you and vous lcorcherons aussi .* 
it is our most ardent desire. 

An revoir, 

S. A. 
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LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE TWO WILLIES. 

Chap. I.—Death in a Hovel. 

“ God of the fatherless! I leave this orphan 
in Thy hands 1” 

A faint glimmer, a sudden flare, a flickering 
gleam, scarcely breaking the room’s shadows. 
The candle was melting in its socket, for it was 
near midnight, and the dim wick had been 
wasting untended since night-fall. 

Half disclosed, or obscured, as the flame 
waxed or waned, was a low pallet, on which, 
covered by tattered blankets, lav a woman 
whose life was ebbing as the candle flickered. 
Beside her reposed a little boy, whose quiet res¬ 
piration mingled with the painful breathing of 
his dying mother. 

When the flowers of summer-time withered 
upon their stems, and the brown autumn foliage 
drifted silently from the trees—and when, after¬ 
wards, sad winds of November rustled the falleo 
leaves into dry heaps by the way-side—a young, 
pale-faced widow, dwelling in one of those mi¬ 
serable hovels that are often found in the rear 
of fashionable streets, had wasted slowly, upon 
her bed, drifting from life, until now, at the 
winter’s coming, her wearied dust was to b e 
gathered among the dry heaps of a pauper burial- 
ground. 

But the instinct of love was strong as death. 
She pressed her shrunken hand upon the head 
of the little boy beside her, and, with her last 
tremulous breath, murmured a prayer to the 
Merciful One: 

“ God of the fatherless ! I leave this orphan 
in Thy hands 1” 

The child, awakened by his mother’s embrace, 
clung, frightened, to her bosom; for the candle- 
wick, nearly consumed, gave out, at intervals, 
only a sullen tinge that could not dissipate the 
gloom. 

“ Mother, mother 1 it is dark! where are you ?” 

“ Willie, I am going from you”— 

" Mother-” 

u My child 1—God will find—you a—mother l” 

One convulsive clasp of her boy’s neck in the 
darkness—one tremulous movement of her lip9, 
as with a parting kiss; and then the widow’s 
spirit soared beyond its earthly habitation, and 
Willie clung to his mother’s lifeless breast—an 
orphan. 

Dwellers in other hovel-like apartments of the 
tenant-row—neighbours poor as the departed 
widow—came and stilled the child’s loud grief 
with soothing words. Closing the eyes and 
straightening the limbs of the dead, they waited, 
curiously, while a coroner hurried through his 
routine, and the alms-house officer gave orders 
for a pine coffin, wherein to cover up the dust 


of that friendless sufferer, who had died of neg¬ 
lect and privation. 

But whither wandered the child Willie, when 
strange-faced men had nailed down the coffin- 
lid, and when his tearful gaze beheld a dark 
hearse driven from the narrow alley ? Was it 
the hand of his Father in heaven that led the 
poor boy out of this desolate home, and directed 
his young eyes, aU blinded with weeping, away 
from those dreary tenant-house walls, that had, 
till now, surrounded him ? 

" Mother! dear mother! where are you ?” 

Sobbing thus, Willie wandered through the 
thoroughfares. His tattered garments brushed 
the rich apparel of many who passed him 
by unheedingly; his feeble cry sunk all unheard 
amid the bustle and tumult of traffic and plea¬ 
sure. But still, as the tiny figure of the little 
child threaded the crowd, he lifted his sorrowful 
eyes, and stretched out his imploring hands— 
crying, always— 

“ O mother! when will God find you for me 


Chap. II. —Death in a Palace. 

A little white crib in the corner, and beside it 
a pair of small boots, with grass-mould of the 
garden still soiling them; in the corner a vacant 
chair, over the back of which hangs a boy’s 
satchel. A child’s velvet cap lies upon the 
chair; and near it sits a pet spaniel, with its 
black eyes fixed steadily upon the white-clothed 
crib. It is Carlo, the good little dog. 

But where is Willie, whose shining ringlets 
used to dance so lightly on the breeze, as be 
frolicked with Carlo up and down upon the 
greensward, swinging his velvet cap, to make 
the little dog leap high and bark merrily ? Ah, 
me! Carlo has nobody to play with him now— 
nobody to love, as he lovea his kind young 
master. 

But Carlo remembers—O, he must always 
remember—how once, in the woods, he was 
chasing a silver-winged butterfly, down among 
the daisies and buttercups, by the brook-side; 
sharply barking as the bright insects circled 
above him; and how a cunning snake darted 
quickly from a tree's root, to strike with his 
cruel fangs; and then how brave Willie, who 
was following close behind his little dog, fright¬ 
ened the wicked adder back to his covert 
again. Ah I perhaps, if Carlo could talk, he 
would tell everybody how much he remembered 
and loved the dear boy who saved him. 

But Willie—sweet Willie—is dead. His 
musical voice will not any more awaken his ten¬ 
der mother, calling for her first kiss in the morn¬ 
ing. His sunny ringlets lie damp on his pale 
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forehead; his while hands are crossed upon his | 
bosom. Willie is not any more a child in the 
world, but an angel in heaven, with a bright 
crown upon his beautiful head, and a golden 
harp in bis hands. 

Maybe, it was from Willie’s harp, that such 
toil music came last night, seeming to float 
through the chamber, when his mother, weary 
with sorrowful watching, closed her eyes, for a 
few moments, and dreamed of her lost darling. 

But Willie now lies cold in his mamma’s bed, 
and his little white crib is vacant. Only Carlo 
creeps closely beside it, placing his paws on the 
low pillow, and moaning for his absent playmate. 

And now, outside tne house, how solemnly 
the carriages are drawn up in the street, one 
behind another—a long line, reaching from the 
great hall door to the corner; ay, and around 
past the alley, that leads to a row of wretched 
tenant-houses, a square in the rear. The coach¬ 
men sit silently upon their boxes, looking up at 
the closed bUnds of the splendid mansion. 
They know that within the carved doors are 
many sorrowing hearts. 

Sorrowing indeed 1—around the little rose¬ 
wood coffin, wherein is lying a beautiful sunny- 
haired boy, with eyelids sealed forever to the 
light of earth : mourners, weeping for the de¬ 
parted ; friends, who rejoiced so lately in his 
presence; playmates, of a short month since, 
who cannot believe their favourite gone. 

The good minister opens the Holy Book, and 
prays fervently beside the bier, speaking softly 
of our blessed Jesus, who loved little children 
so tenderly upon earth, and calls them to him¬ 
self in the bright immortal heaven. 

Now, the pale mother kisses her boy for the 
last time; the little coffin is lifted very gently, 
and placed under its velvet pall. Slowly and 
solemnly, then, through the long streets, Willie 
is borne away to the silent tomb. 

Birds sing still among the evergreens of the 
cemetery, though russet leaves are piled upon 
the graves, over which also flowers have been 
scattered by the hand of affection. But the 
mother of little Willie heeds not the singing 
birds, and the flower-cups are to her only as 
withered leaves. 


Chap. III.— “God Tempers the Wind.” 

11 It is all over! Was that harsh grating of 
earth upon the coffin-lid the last sound that shall 
ever connect the living with the dead ? Is the 
darling one folded away from earth, henceforth 
forevermore ?” 

The mother of Willie falls back upon the 
cushions of her carriage, with a desolate sinking 
of the heart. She strives to hide the Borrow 
that she cannot hush. 

Thus, away from the place of tombs, and back 
to the city, tne carriages of mourners and friends 
were hurriedly whirled. That one only which 
contained the bereaved mother, was tardy on its 
way; for the old servant who sat upon the box 
had no heart to urge hit horses to a rapid pace. 


The slow ferry was crossed, and at length the 
coach rattled through paved streets of the great 
town. 

Very quiet, upon the carriage rug, at the feet 
of his late play-fellow’s mother, the little dog 
Carlo lay, with head resting on his crossed paws. 
At intervals the poor animal would lift his eyes 
to the face of his mistress, as if sympathizing in 
her grief for Willie. 

At last, the carriage was drawn up before the 
house, whence it had followed the sable-plumed 
hearse, and the mother of the dead alignted at 
her own door. It was quite dusk. Indeed, the 
gas-lights began to gleam far down the streets, 
making luminous vistas upon the walks. One 
bright lamp centred its rays upon the broad 
white steps of the lady’s mansion, up which 
Carlo the dog leaped quickly, whilst the sad 
mother ascended with slow steps, weary from 
long vigils of sorrow. 

Suddenly, little dog Carlo stopped, and barked 
sharply—then looked around and downward to 
attract the notice of his mistress; who raised 
her eyes, and saw upon the marble steps a sight 
that caused her to tremble with strange emotiou. 

A little boy was lying upon the white door 
stone, even as her dead darling had reclined 
upon his bier; his arms folded over his bosom, 
his eyes closed, and their long lashes resting 
upon cheeks pale as the marble which they 
pressed. Ringlets, like those of the lost one, 
clustered in disorder around the forehead of 
this stranger child, and a smile dwelt upon its 
sealed lips, even as those of her dear Willie, 
now shrouded away, beneath his flower-crowned 
tomb. The sorrowing mother clasped her hands, 
as she regarded the little boy, reposing thus, 
like death, upon the threshold, and then, yield¬ 
ing to a pitying impulse, sank on her knees be¬ 
side him, murmuring—“ Is this poor child like¬ 
wise with the dead ?” 

Carlo the dog barked shrilly, and, leaping 
on his mistress, began to lick the face of the 
poor little sleeper, who opened his eyes in aston¬ 
ishment and terror. 

“ O mother I” he murmured, lifting his deli¬ 
cate hands—“ when will you come to your Wil¬ 
lie?” 

“Willie!—'Willie!” sobbed the lady; and 
she clasped the outstretched hands of the young 
outcast; for, alas! this child, lying at her door, 
was only that orphan boy whose mother had 
been carried from her squalid bed in the tenant- 
house, and who had been wandering through 
the city streets, till at last, from weariness, he 
had fallen asleep upon these marble steps. His 
small feet were naked and bruised by the harsh 
stones, over which they had travelled. His 
clothes were rent and soiled, and very neglected 
was his whole appearance ; for -he had known 
no mother’s care during the long weeks of the 
widow’s sickness. But yet'his smile was beau¬ 
tiful, and his voice touchingly soft, while he 
murmured— 

“ Mother 1 dear mother 1 when will God And 
you for me ?” 

Was that tattered and desolate outcast a men* 
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senger of comfort vouchsafed to the stricken 
mother, who had just laid her darling in the 
grave ? Was he sent by the angel Willie, to the 
door of her lonesome home ? May-be it was 
only fancy; but the lady seemed to hear, as she 
rose from beside the stranger-child, with prayer 
on her lips and her eyes lifted to heaven—she 
seemed to hear a silver-toned whisper, falling 
like a note of music through the dusky air, ana 
saying to her heart—“ Remember Willie !” 
Did Carlo hear it, too, that he stood so quietly, 
his paws' upon the breast of the boy-outeast, 
and looked up pleadingly, with his black eyes, 
to the face of his weeping mistress ? 

Much the good coachman wondered, when 
his lady bade him lift the.child tenderly, and 
carry him into the hall. And much the servants 
of the mansion marvelled to see that little or¬ 
phan one, after a few days, clothed in garments 
like those of their departed Willie, and gam¬ 


bolling with the dog Carlo over the greensward. 
But the young stranger soon became a favourite 
among the household, and, in his love and grati¬ 
tude toward his protectors, there seemed always 
to enter something of a higher spirit, as if he 
were indeed a link of remembrance, and a me¬ 
dium of blessing between Willie in the angel- 
world, and his beloved mother upon earth. 

And not alone this little waif, adopted from 
the threshold, but many another poor neglected 
child of the great city, had cause for gratitude, 
deep and abiding, that the lady of the marble 
mansion now bowed her heart to the holy influ¬ 
ence of charity. Many an outcast did sne seek 
out and rescue from the by-ways of suffering, 
uplifting their sad hearts to thankfulness, and 
their souls nearer to the light of heaven, where 
dwells in happiness her own dear absent Willie, 
rescued and cherished by Jesus, die lover of 
children. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Quarterly Magazine op the Inde¬ 
pendent Order of Oddfellows. (Man- 
Chester .)—In the current number of this quar¬ 
terly the Editor (Mr. Hardwick, who has done 
and is still doing so much in the interest of the 
Society of which this publication is the organ, 
and who has made many sagacious revelations 
on the subject of friendly-society finance) draws 
attention to the false principles of many com¬ 
peting clubs, which profess to give, on impos¬ 
sibly-inadequate terms, advantages equal to 
those in which the terms of membersnip are 
much higher. For a common subscription of 
sixpence a week, and an initiation-fee of half-a- 
crown, from young men who join between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty, the following bene¬ 
fits are promised, viz.: 

Ten shillings a week during all sickness; ten pounds 
on the death of a member or his wife, and five pounds 
on the death of a member’s widow. In addition to 
these insurances, free medical attendance and medicine 
are provided, as well as relief to those travelling in 
search of employment. 

The working-expenses of the Society are to be 
paid out of the money thus raised, and u the 
only recognition,” says the writer, “ of the 
startling truth that, as men grow older, they are 
liable to increased incapacity to labour, owing to 
sickness,” &c., is to be found in an announce¬ 
ment that persons joining between the age of 
thirty and forty are required to pay a double 
entrance-fee. Very forcefully the autnor of the 
forthcoming “Manual of Friendly Societies” 
shows the utter fallacy of such a scheme, and 
u 6 IjPP^ikility of a pitiful half-crown paying 
the difference in the liability of a man entering 


at eighteen years of age, and of another who 
joins at the advanced age of forty: 

The value of the young man’s life, on his joining 
the Society, is more than forty years; while that of 
his elder brother* is worth little more than five-and- 
twcnty 1 The liability to the payment of the mortality- 
insurance in the latter case is fifteen years nearer than 
in the former, and yet a portion of the said half-crown 
is presumed to be sufficient to form an equitable 
equivalent to the young man’s fifteen years’ annual 
contribution for this purpose. 

The writer then goes on to point out that the 
young man’s liability to sickness for the first 
twenty years after entrance is little more than 
sixteen weeks, while the liability of the man 
entering at forty/for; the first twenty years of 
his membership, is more than forty weeks: 

Yet the remaining fraction of the aforesaid half- 
crown is coolly presumed to be sufficient to meet the 
demand for the a additional twenty-four weeks’ pay, at 
the rate of ten shillings per week, as well as to pro¬ 
vide for the still heavier sickness after age sixty I Of 
course it results that the young men’s early subscrip¬ 
tions are appropriated to the liquidation of the de¬ 
mands of their elder brethren (?)—and when their 
time of heavier sickness comes, they will find the 
club bankrupt, like hundreds that have gone before it, 
or else that they have been compelled to continue the 
“sell” on other young men who have followed in 
their wake. 

Ignorant of financial laws, members rush to 
join these unsound "clubs which promise impos¬ 
sibilities; but, by-and-bye, when young men 
are sufficiently educated to understand these 
laws, they will carefully examine the foundation 
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on which such specious promises are built, and 
"recognise themselves the absolute necessity, 
as well as the equity, of a graduated scale 
of in-payments according to age on entry.” 
Amongst several amusing articles we particu¬ 
larly notice a paper, by Mr. W. F. Peacock, 
entitled “Up Gader laris Overnight,” which 
contains some nice descriptive paragraphs, and 
is generally interesting. “A Tale without a 
Title” is continued. Miss J. Munro contributes 
a sketch of travel from her inexhaustible reper¬ 
toire of South African scenery. Mrs. C. A. 
White gives a short paper on the “ Flora of the 
Sea-side,” and Mr. John Ingram an amusing 
one, aptly entitled “ Amongst some Oddfellows, 
m which a numerous procession of traditional 
monsters, bearing some affinity to the human 
race, pass before us—giants nine feet high— 
dwarfs short of three feet— Cynocepkali (or 
dog-headed people)-—^fowosce//* (who have but 
one leg each)— Soiopodes (who lie on their 
backs at the hottest season of the year, and 
make umbrellas of their huge feet)—goat-like 
creatures with men’s faces, and others again 
headless, but with eyes and mouths in their 
breasts—a description that tallies with that of 
8 t. Augustin, who, in his thirty-third sermon, 
entitled to his “ Brothers in the Desert,” testifies 
that when he went into Ethiopia to preach the 
Gospel, he saw many men and women without 
heads, who had two large eyes in their chest. 
Altogether, this is a good number, and very 
agreeable reading. 

English Woman’s Rbvihw. —( London: 
23, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, W. 
Kent 4* Co., Paternoster-row .)—The first article 
in the current part of this auarterly (the claims 
of which to the interest and encouragement of 
onr feminine readers we pointed out in a pre¬ 
vious number of our magasine) draws attention, 
under the title of “ A False Principle,” to the 
presumed fact that, in practice, the happiness 
of women is less considered than the happi¬ 
ness of men. In the first place the author 
illustrates her statement by reference, to the 

r m prevalent in a certain asylum for the 
ana dumb, where the boys who discover 
talent (and these unfortunates have very often 
a keen perception of form and colour) are 
taught to draw and design,, and, in after-life, 
obtain a livelihood by illustrating newspapers 
and serials, and by making designs for manu¬ 
facturers, “ by which means they earn excel¬ 
lent wages ana are employed in a manner which 
>• not disagreeable to them, and in which the 
aanse of their infirmity is not constantly pressed 
painfully upon them.” 

The gjurls, however, in the same institution, are 
taught little drawing, and become, in after-life, ser¬ 
vants and dressmakers. Now it is difficult to see why 
the girls should not be taught drawing as well as the 
boys, unless the above doctrine! comes into play. 
Wood-engraving is an excellent employment for 
women—numbers of women, not deaf and dumb, en¬ 
gage in the occupation and earn good wages. It is 
one of the few trades which possess no drawbacks for 


women, being healthy, clean, and capable of execution 
at home. Deaf and dumb women may make good 
dressmakers, but one can hardly (imagine how they 
can he employed as servants. No mistress who could 
afford to give ordinary wages would take a deaf and 
dumb servant, except out of charity, and it would be a 
most severe exercise of that virtue to engage a woman 
who could neither answer a bell, take a message, nor 
understand a direction, unless it was written down. 

The writer suggests that as many as possible of 
the girls who discover a taste fbr them, should 
be taught “ wood-engraving, designing, or some 
other pleasant trade, more or less connected 
with the arts, such as glass-engraving, ivory- 
carving”—-anything, in fact, would be preferable 
to domestic service for these unfortunates; and 
perhaps this idea is making its way in the minds 
of the executive; for the census shows us that 
eleven deaf and dumb women are at present 
employed as npholstresses ; bat while 68 men 
are engaged as “painters, engravers, litho¬ 
graphers, wood-carvers, modellers, designers, 
and draughtsmen, no women are thus em¬ 
ployed.” Wig-making employs thirteen deaf 
ana dumb men, and the writer sensibly suggests 
that this trade offers a suitable employment for 
such women also. Passing from tne exemplifi¬ 
cation of the principle, that “ the happiness of 
women is of less importance than the happiness 
of men,” in the case of the deaf and dumb , the 
author goes on to show that there is no subject 
on which this false principle more distinctly 
shows itself than in discussions on the employ¬ 
ment of women. She quotes from “ The 
Children of Lutetia,” Blanchard Jerrold’s ac¬ 
count of the decline of wages in the Paris glove- 
trade since the introduction of women-workero, 
and reminds us that the persons who have real 
cause of complaint are the women into “ whose 
special trade of needlework men have introduced 
themselves.” From the earliest ages the needle 
has been specially appropriated to women. The 
writer then goes on to show the causes that 
have gradually tended to wrest the exclusive 
use of it from her hands—causes which threaten, 
it appears, to deprive her shortly of that most 
feminine calling the business of dress-making. 
One West-end tailor, it appears, has already 
introduced the trade in his establishment, and 
we may now look for the gradual spread of what 
is assumed to be a profitable innovation. The 
writer goes on to show why greater excellence 
is attainable by men in tnis competition for 
women’s work than by women themselves. 
The lucidity and carefulness with which this 
article is written would tempt us to follow it to 
the end did our space allow of our doing so; 
as it is, we can only quote the following 
passage: 

One reason of his (the man’s) success is probably 
the greater length of time which men remain in 
the trade compared to the time women remain. 
The number of milliners and dressmakers of the age 
of 20 is 68,634; the number of the age of 40, is 
17,715. The number of tailors of the age of 20 is 
12,220; the number at 40 is 12,110. Thus, if a 
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head-milliner starts with sixteen young women in her 
employment, at the end of twenty years only fonr of 
these experienced hands will remain; the other twelve 
workers will be comparatively new hands. If a master- 
tailor has sixteen yonng men in his employment, at 
the end of twenty years he will still have fifteen of 
them left: only one new hand will be required, unless 
his custom has increased. It is evident, therefore, 
that first-rate tailors have a terrible advantage over 
first-rate milliners; and one fears that, both in London 
and Paris, the milliners must eventually snccnmb, in 
a great measure, to their male rivals. 

The long resumt, entiled “ Public Opinion on 
Questions concerning Women,” is wholly taken 
up with the subject of the suffrage for women, 
and the bias of the various journals and reviews 
with regard to the subject. The “ Westminster 
Review” is quoted in its favour, and gives sound 
and well-considered grounds for its arguments, 
and for its faith in the righteousness and wis¬ 
dom of the measure. The concluding paragraph 
will show their drift: 

The homes of the working-classes, education, fac¬ 
tory acts (regulating the labour of women and 
children), sanitary laws, water supplies, drainage (all 
municipal legislation, in fact), the whole administra¬ 
tion of the poor-laws, with its various subdivisions— 
care of the pauper-sick, pauper-schools, &c.—all these 
are subjects which already, by common consent, are 
included in the peculiarly feminine province of home 
and charity. If the possession of a vote should in¬ 
duce more women to extend their interest to the com¬ 
fort and happiness of other homes besides their own, it 
will certainly not have exercised a deteriorating in¬ 
fluence on their character. 

The Times , whilst acknowledging the fact that 
men monopolise the national spoil with shame¬ 
ful greediness (?), that of the seventy millions 
raised by taxation (if the dividends be deducted 
of which women get their share) they do not get 
a hundredth part. 

Even in our great commercial undertakings, such as 
railways, they are not employed, though thousands are, 
in France. Their wrongs are great, and our laws bear 
on their very face the stamp of man-made-law. But 
nevertheless, strong as the case may be, it only proves 
to us that women should be more cared for—not that 
they should be invited to care for themselves. 

And the writer thence diverges to scathe the 
idea of suffrage for women with what is evi¬ 
dently meant for withering sarcasm. We are 
not able to follow the reasonings of the u Con¬ 
temporary Review,” the " Sunday Magazine,” 
“ Fraser’s Magazine,” and the Weekly Dispatch , 
all of which advocate the belief that a new and 
better political element is wanted—and the 
want points to the enfranchisement of woman. 


The Editor of the “Englishwoman’s Review” 
suggests the getting up of local petitions, the 
form of which is given in the current part. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITU¬ 
TION, 1867. 

The details of the current report are of the 
most satisfactory description, and exhibit an 
ever-widening sympathy on the part of indivi¬ 
duals, public bodies, and provincial townships, 
with the objects of this nobly conceived and as 
nobly maintained Institution. Thirty-three new 
life-boats have been built during the past year, 
and the Insitution now numbers a fleet of one 
hundred and seventy-four life-boats; but large 
as the number looks, and bravely as they are 
manned, the Wreck Register of the Board of 
Trade shows the sum total of 1,787 shipwrecks, 
and the loss of 602 lives, against 17 vessels 
and 426 lives saved by the gallant life-boats 
men in the past year. Every new life-boat (or 
the means of building one) given to the Institu¬ 
tion strengthens our seaports and coast-villages 
with enlarged power to aid imperilled ships and 
their crews. A new station is opened, from 
time to time, and the boat (franked to her des¬ 
tination by our great steam and railway com¬ 
panies) is received in triumph by her future 
guardians. The day of her arrival becomes a 
local holiday. She is drawn to her place of 
shelter on beach or strand, amidst the heart- 
prayers and plaudits of the people. And brave 
men are never wanting to form a crew; for the 
Life-Boat Institution is in some sort a school 
of heroism and humanity, and its honorary me¬ 
dals and awards, prizes to be fought for at risk 
of life itself. Nor does it only encourage the 
persons in connection with its own machinery, 
“ 495 lives were rescued last year by fishing 
boats and other means, a result accruing from 
the rewards bestowed by the Institution” on all 
who are instrumental in saving life from ship¬ 
wreck on our coast. We have so recently drawn 
attention to this great national undertaking for 
the succour of our ships and seamen, that we 
must refer our readers to the report itself for 
the interesting statistics in connection with it. 

Donations and annual subscriptions will be 
thankfully received by all bankers in town and 
country and by the Secretary, Richard Lewis 
Esq., at the office of the Institution, 14, John- 
street, Adelphi, London. 
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WHITBY ABBEY. 


On the 25th of August, the great annual fair, 
which was instituted in honour of the good and 
pious St. Hilda, has been held at Whitby ever 
since the da vs of Henry the Second. Paltry, 
indeed, are the amusements, business and mirth, 
which now characterise these yearly gatherings 
io comparison with those of former days. The 
granting of a fair was considered a great boon 
to the neighbourhood, as attracting tne wander¬ 
ing merchants with their goods, and enabling 
the housewives of the district to lay in their 
yearly stores without the long riae on the 
pillion through the miry and almost impassible 
bogs, which surroundea this out-of-the-world 
place. Money exchanged hands, news of six 
month’s date was made public, and not the least 
jolly and important personages were the monks 
of the Abbey. This beautiful monastic pile 
had its origin in the great battle which was 
fought on the site of the modern Leeds, by 
Oswy, King of Northumbria, against three 
other kings. According to the fashion of those 
times, he devoted his little daughter to be im¬ 
mured in a nunnery if God gave him the victory, 
and placed her under the care of the noble and 
saintly Hilda, who chose the site of Streone- 
•halk or Whitby, for the new Monastery. 

The celebrated Hilda, was the niece of Edwin 
King of Northumbria, to whom Paulinus had 
long preached the Gospel; but the monarch 
wishing to consider the subject well before 
be decided, called a wittenagemot or parliament, 
where the Christian Bishop, and Coifi, the high 
priest of the Pagan worship should discuss 
together. The former carried the day, and Coifi 
himself going over to the popular side led his 
priests to the holy sanctuary of the gods, near 
the village of Godmanham, in Yorkshire, where 
they demolished the altars, broke down the 
hedges, and the idols. The same memorable 
day saw Edwin and Hilda baptised, and shortly 
after Paulinus is said to have performed the 
same ceremony for ten thousand persons in one 
day in the river Swale. Hilda resolving to 
devote herself to religion retired to France, 
where she was Abbess of Cole, until the wishes 
of Aidan induced her to return to her own 
country. The veneration with which her name 
has been regarded, prove that her virtues were 
of no ordinary character; for centuries after 
her death the people loved to think that she still 
hovered over the spot where so many of her 
charities had been performed. During the 
summer months about ten in the morning the 
sunbeams fall on the inside of the northern 
part of the choir of the church, and a person 
standing on the west of the churchyard can 
imagine a resemblance to a female figure wrapped 
a shroud appearing in the highest window of 


the abbey; this reflection of the sun’s rays is 
supposed to be St. Hilda in her glorified state. 
The miracles she performed are of the most 
wonderful description; the ammonites or snake 
stones, which are so plentiful on this coast, owe 
their origin to the snakes which infested 
the neighbourhood, and were driven over the 
cliffs by the prayers of Hilda, and losing their 
heads were transformed into stones. More 
interesting to us is the fact that here, in 664, 
was held that famous synod to settle the dis¬ 
putes about the time of keeping Easter, and the 
mode of administering baptism, when one of 
the Romish party quoted the saying of our 
Lord to St. Peter about the keys. “ Well then,” 
said Oswy, " I tell you that he is a porter, I will 
not contradict; but to the utmost of my know¬ 
ledge will obey all his statutes, but perhaps, 
when I come to the gates of heaven, there be 
none to open to me, being at variance with him 
who holds the keys.” Henceforth the Saxon 
Church was merged into the Roman; to this 
change Hilda, as well as the venerable Colman, 
were much opposed. 

The beautiful and romantic glen of Hack¬ 
ness, with its steep hills covered with the richest 
vegetation, through which the Derwent gently 
glides, offered a delightful solitude to Hilda, 
towards the close of her life. Here she erected 
a nunnery or cell and called the place Hactenus, 
afterwards corrupted into its present name; 
though some think it was derived from Hawk- 
ness or headland, as four centuries afterwards 
William Rufus used to come here for the pur¬ 
pose of hawking. In 680 this celebrated lady 
died at the age of sixty-six. 

Under the rule of the proud Wilfrid, Bishop 
of Northumbria, Whitby became celebrated for 
its learned inmates; six were appointed to 
bishoprics, and our earliest Saxon poet Csedmon 
sang his holy hymns within its walls. He began 
a translation of the Scripture into metre in the 
vulgar tongue, and it is said that Milton himself 
borrowed some of his lofty thoughts from the 
old monk; but the incursions of the Danes 
brought ruin and destruction to the peaceful 
home, and in 867 the whole province was laid 
waste, the monastery abandoned and left to 
decay. The Norman monks of the Benedictine 
order rebuilt it in 1078,'the land having been 
granted to William de Percy by the Conqueror. 
This ancestor of the great Earls of Northumber¬ 
land died near Jerusalem, during the Crusade; 
hut was a most liberal benefactor of the Priory, 
and appointed his brother Serlo, the Prior. 
Once more was it attacked by the Norwegians in 
1175, who pillaged it of all its possessions and 
laid the surrounding country waste ; but a 
period was put to its misfortunes, for ever after 
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it was a most flourishing community, possess¬ 
ing broad and fair lands with a rental enough 
to support the monks in the rich merry life 
tradition leads us to suppose they delighted in. 

A curious and melancholy event happened to 
one of the monks of Whitby Abbey, during the 
reign of Henry the Second, about the year 
1160 . Two Lords in the neighbourhood, 
William de Bruce and Ralph de Percy, were 
hunting the wild boar in the forest of Eskdale- 
side which belonged to the Abbot of Whitby. 
The hounds having found a large wild boar, 
there was a long ana hard chase after the animal, 
until a hermitage was reached, built by a monk 
who had retired there from the Abbey, for the 
sake of deeper seclusion and penitence. The boar 
being closely pursued, rushed into the chapel, 
lay down on the floor and immediately died, the 
hermit closed the door against the dogs and 
continued at his prayers. The gentlemen 
arriving on the spot found their hounds at bay, 
and called the hermit to open the door: this he 
did; but when the hunters rushed in and found 
the boar dead, these cruel lords were in such a 
fury at their sport being spoiled, that they ran 
upon the hermit with their boar staves and 
inflicted such injuries upon him, that he was on 
the point of death. They immediately fled to 
take sanctuary at Scarborough, but the Abbot of 
Whitby, who was in great favour with the King, 
got them removed for trial. But the hermit, 
before his death, sent for the Abbot and his 
murderers, and said, “I gm sure to die of 
these wounds.” 

“ Yes,” replied the Abbot, “ but they shall die 
for it.” 

Not so,” said the hermit, “ for I will freely 
forgive them my death, if they are content to be 
enjoined this penance for the safeguard of their 
souls.” 

The gentlemen, thankful to save their lives at 
any price, promised to fulfil his wish, when he 
made this curious request. 

“ You and yours shall hold your land, of the 
Abbot of Whitby, in this manner: That, upon 
the Eve of Ascension Day, you shall come to 
this wood, and there shall the officer of the 
Abbot blow his horn and deliver to each of you 
ten stakes, eleven strut-stowers, and eleven 
yadders cut with a knife of a penny price; and 
these you shall bear on your backs to the town 
of Whitby, before nine o’clock in the morning; 
and, at low water, ye shall set your stakes at the 
water’s brim and fasten them with the yadders, 
so that they stand three tides—to remind you 
that you did slay me. And that you may the 
better call to God for mercy, repent yourselves 
and do good works, and the officer of Eskdale- 
side shall blow, “Out on you! out on you! 
out on you! for this heinous crime of yours.” 

The Abbot then said: ” I grant all that you 
have said, and will confirm it by the faith of an 
honest man.” 

Then the hermit said: w My soul longeth for 
the Lord, and I as freely forgive these gentle¬ 
men my death as Christ forgave the thief on the 
cross.’ —and so he yielded up his ghost. 


It appears that William de Bruce, of Skelton 
Castle, founded a chantry in the church of 
Pickering, Yorkshire, to pray for his soul, his 
ancestors, and all Christian souls; and there his 
monument may still be seen. As for the service 
to which he was condemned, it was continued 
by his descendants until a very recent period, 
and was intended to keep out the cattle from 
the landing-place for goods on the east-side of 
the river Esk. The monks of the Abbey had, 
from time immemorial, performed the duty of 
making this horn-garth, or stake and yether 
hedge, as it was called, until it was thus trans¬ 
ferred to the Percy and Bruce families, and the 
custom was continued long after circumstances 
rendered it necessary. 

The bold Robin Hood was a frequent visitor 
at Whitby in the time of Richard the First. 
When the soldiers were in too hot pursuit of 
him in Nottinghamshire, he took refuge in the 
wild and inaccessible rocks where the village 
now stands which bears his name—Robin 
Hood’s Bay. The moors, over which horses 
could scarcely pass, were his security on the 
land side, and a number of fishing vessels lay 
in the bay, ready to carry him away if danger 
ressed. On the occasion when he and Little 
ohn were dining with the Abbot of Whitby, 
the latter wished to see a shot from the bows of 
men who were so famous for their skill in 
archery, and begged them to give him a speci¬ 
men after dinner. The went up to the top of 
the Abbey, when the two outlaws each shot an 
arrow, and in the places where they fell the 
Abbot set up a pillar: the distance was more 
than a mile, which seems a little beyond belief. 
The field where the one pillar is bears the name 
of Robin Hood’s Field, and the other John’s 
Field; the old deeds and conveyances all bear¬ 
ing the same testimony we may suppose that 
tradition is not altogether at fault. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries the 
site of the Abbey came into possession of the 
Cholmeleys of Cheshire, a family which may be 
traced back as far as the Roman Conquest. 
They built a mansion between the church and 
the ruined abbey, which, during the troubles of 
the time of Charles the First, was coaverted into 
a garrison by the Parliamentary forces and plun¬ 
dered of everything valuable. In the meantime 
Sir Hugh Cholmeley was bravely defending the 
Castle of Scarbro* for the King, a siege which 
lasted more than twelve months, during all 
which time of trial Lady Cholmeley staid with 
him, nursing the sick and wounded with ill a 
woman’8 care and patience. After the Castle 
surrendered, in 1645, Sir Hugh and his family 
were exiled and his estates sequestered until 
1649, when he was permitted to return home, 
where he employed himself in establishing the 
alum-works, which have proved such a profit¬ 
able source of commerce to the neighbourhood. 
The first of these alum-works were made at 
Gisbro*, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, an eminent 
naturalist and traveller, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, having visited the Pope’s mo* 
nopoly near Rome, was convinced that the same 
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mineral abounded in his own neighbourhood. 
But the process being wholly unknown in 
England he offered a large reward to some of 
the skilled workmen in Italy if they would ac¬ 
company him secretly to his estate, where the 
works were speedily in operation, and reduced 
the price of alum very largely. The Pope was 
so angry at the loss of so lucrative a monopoly 
that he fulminated a dreadful anathema on Sir 


Thomas and his workmen, but apparently without 

effect. Of the beautiful Abbey, which has seen 
so many vicissitudes, nothing remains but the 
ruins of the church, which stand in their deso¬ 
lation high above the town, commanding a 
beautiful view of the far-spreading sea, the 
rocky shore, and the windings of the Esk river, 
which flows through picturesque dales and wild 
dark moors. 


M E M S OP 

A dull, damp, drizzling morning, accompanied 
by a pitiless searching wind, was scarcely a fa¬ 
vourable or tempting opportunity of seeing the 
Boat-race, especially when one had to turn out 
of bed very early indeed in order to get to Put¬ 
ney or Mortlake, that one might see the start or 
the finish. Nevertheless, people did go—in¬ 
deed, there never were a larger quantity of 
spectators to witness the annual aquatic con¬ 
test; whilst the number of carriages, ve¬ 
hicles of every description, and equestrians, 
male and female, were even greater than usual, 
roar Bohemian —who unfortunately was rather 
late in starting, and was further hindered by 
the infrequency of trains on the Metropolitan 
Railway on that morning—was shot out at 
Hammersmith only just in time to see the boats 
pass the bridge. At this point they were nearly 
even: it was difficult to say which of the two 
was in advance, if indeed there was any dif¬ 
ference. But it was evident, to any cool spec¬ 
tator, that is, any reasonable being—we do not 
alllude to those lunatics who tore along the 
bank, splashed themselves and everyone else up 
to the eyes in mud, and howled till they were 
black in the face—that the Oxonians were 
rowing well within their strength, whilst their 
opponents were exerting themselves to the ut¬ 
most, and were already beginning to look 
fagged. This proved to be the case in the 
long-run; for, though Oxford only won 
by a quarter of a length, it is said to be one 
of the closest races on record. There are many 
people who think that the Oxonians could have 
won by a much greater distance had they chosen 
to do so. Travelling along the course from 
Hammersmith to the White Hart at Barnes, it 
was easy to see that an enormous number of 
people were present. The embankment known 
as The Sandhills was one mass of umbrellas, 
as if covered with a Brobdignagian growth of 
fungi; the roads were blocked with carriages, 
and the pathways were made dangerous by 
equestrians, who rode over the toes of un¬ 
fortunate people on foot with the utmost cool¬ 
ness and effrontery. This festival is becoming 
more and more of a national one every year, 
and each year shows some fresh importation of 
the “ Derby” element into it—we have niggers, 


F H E MONTH. 

tumblers, and sharpers, and all the disreputable 
tag-rag that may be encountered on the race¬ 
course. In many of the carriages, on the morn¬ 
ing of the boat-race, might be noticed suspicious- 
looking hampers, and the frequent popping of 
champagne-corks might be heard: in fact, the 
only people who seemed to be in any way enjoy¬ 
ing themselves were those individuals safely 
ensconced in water-tight close-carriages, ana 
who had been prudent enough to bring their 
breakfast with them. 

During the last month an unusual amount of 
novelty has been produced at the theatres. 

The revival of “ The Duke’s Motto,” at the 
Lyceum, has attracted great crowds to witness 
Mr. Fechter’s finished performance of Henri de 
Lagardlre. The charming scenery, and the ad¬ 
mirable manner in which the piece is put upon 
the stage, are not the least parts of the attrac¬ 
tion. The entertainments at tnis house have been 
sityplemented by a new ballet, entitled "The 
Satyr,” which serves to introduce M. Espinosa, 
a singularly grotesque dancer, who made a great 
sensation at Covent Garden Theatre five years 
ago.—By-the-way, it is said Mr. Fechter will re¬ 
linquish the Lyceum at the end of the season, 
and it is rumoured that Mr. Nation will become 
its lessee. 

The production of Mr. Robertson’s “ Caste,” 
at the Prince of Wales’s, was most successful. 
On the first night of its representation the little 
house was crammed as it never had been 
crammed before, and people who came to pay 
their money for stalls thought themselves won- 
drously lucky if they obtained standing room 
in die back of the pit. The comedy itself is 
one of its author’s best efforts: in construction 
it is superior to " Ours” and “ Society,” and it 
far surpasses them in its terse and vigorous 
dialogue, and the Bmart ringing repartee with 
which it abounds. It is impossible to give too 
high praise to Miss Marie Wilton, for her ren¬ 
dering of the light-hearted ballet-girl, Polly. 
Mr. Hare’s Sam Gerridge , too, was a marvel m 
its'way. Miss Lydia Foote, Miss Larkyn, Mr. 
Younge, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Honey were 
especially good in the parts they undertook to 
represent. Mr. John Clarke is a great loss to 
this house. 
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The gentleman in question has migrated to 
the Adelphi, where he has appeared in a new 
farce, “A Fretful Porcupine/* and has also 
taken Mr. Toole's part in " Lost in London,” 
the latter gentleman having started on a some¬ 
what lengthened provincial tour. On Easter 
Monday a new musical drama was produced at 
this house—“ Garibaldi in Sicily/* and served to 
introduce Miss Roden. This lady has a certain 
sweetness about her voice, which would doubt¬ 
less be very charming in a drawing-room, but 
she has not force or power enough for a theatre. 
The music of this piece, which is very light and 
sparkling, is by Messrs. Calcott and Hatton, 
whilst the words of the songs, which are well 
worthy the music, are by Mr. Sawyer. 

Mrs. Scott Siddons has been playing at the 
Haymarket, in “As You Like it/* and though 
she scarcely bears out the high opinion many 
formed of ner who heard her readings, she has 
certainly met with very fair success. Everyone 
will regret that that charming actress. Miss 
Nelly Moore, has left this theatre, as she will 
be a great loss to the company. She has ac¬ 
cepted an engagement from Mr. Henderson, of 
Liverpool, to play Nelly, in “ Lost in London.” 

Drury-lane Theatre has been crowded to 
witness the performance of Mr. Halliday’s 
comedy-drama, “ The Great City/’ The view 
of London from the house-tops, and Waterloo 
Bridge by night, have proved very attractive. 
It is eminently realistic in every respect, even 
down to the introduction of a real horse and 
Hansom. A few nights ago the former caused 
considerable sensation by unmistakably assert¬ 
ing his reality by attempting to back the latter 
into the orchestra. 

The farce of “ The French Exhibition” still 
holds its place in the Strand bills, and # the 
great attraction now at this place of entertain¬ 
ment is Mr. William Brough’s new burlesque, 
“ Pygmalion.” It is very eloquently written ; 
it is by no means slangy—a rare qualification, 
by-the-way, in modern burlesque—and is the 
most polished production this author has pro¬ 
duced for some time. It is well put upon the 
stage, capitally acted, and likely to achieve a 
long run. 

Mr. Roberts’s new romaiitic drama " Idalia,” 
at the St. James’s, has achieved but a moderate 
success. The unfortunate overflow of water on 
the first night, and the subsequent tumbles of 
the principal performers unfortunately provoked 
the risible faculties of the audience, so that they 
were unable to give the attention due to the 
serious business of the scene. Mr. Burnand’s 
“ Olympic Games,” at the theatre of that name, 
is a bustling and amusing extravaganza, though 
it lias not any very great literary merit. Miss 
Louisa Moore, as Venus, looked very charming, 
and her dress was in the best possible taste; it 
was eminently modest and lady-like, and well 
worthy of being copied by many of the ladies 
who play Venus, in modern burlesque. Miss 
Farren’s unflagging spirits and unwearying 
terpsichorean and vocal abilities contributed 
greatly to the success of the piece. The smart! 


dapper dress of Alectryon suited her trim little 
figure admirably. 

The annual dinner in celebration of Shake¬ 
speare’s birthday, took place at the Urban Club, 
on the 23rd ult. Mr. Edmund Yates presided 
on the occasion, and an admirable chairman he 
made. He was well supported by Mr. Wharton 
Simpson in the vice-chair. Both these gentle¬ 
men gave, in the course of the evening, some 
very telling speeches. Amongst other speakers 
on the occasion were Messrs. Dion Boucicault, 
Crawford Wilson, Forbes Robertson, Herand, 
Bacon, De Fleury, Linnaeus Banks, Stirling 
Coyne, Henry Marston, Horsley, Hain Friswell, 
Fielding, Carpenter, and Ashby Sterry. 

Amongst the many new and curious periodi¬ 
cals, which appear from time to time and often 
disappear, may be noticed a new monthly, 
entitled The Whip , At first we imagined this was 
some educational paper devoted to the advocacy 
of the discipline of the rod in our schools, and 
from this curious and elaborate correspondence 
in some of our papers lately on the subject we 
should not have been surprised to have found 
such to be the case; but no! It is simply a 
publication devoted to interests of cab ana om¬ 
nibus drivers. On the first of May appears a 
new sixpenny. The London: the proprietors 
make great promises with regard to the new 
magazine, if they are carried out we may 
certainly expect to see Comhill, Belgravia, 
Temple Bar, and London Society rolled into one 
for sixpence. Two new comic papers are on 
the point of being launched : one at three-pence, 
The Tomahawk, the other at three-half-pence, 
Judy. What a pity it is some new titles cannot 
be found for sucn publications! A pleasing 
gift-book, " The Alexandra Bijou,” will shortly 
be published. It contains contributions in 
jrose and verse from some of the best known 
iving authors and, it is said, will be published 
for the benefit of the Evicted Tenants’ Aid 
Association. A second edition of Mr. William 
Sawyer’s charming little book of poems, "Ten 
Miles from Town,” is in the press and will shortly 
be published. A new sixpenny, emanating from 
a publisher of high standing, and supported by 
a staff including some of the best names in the 
literature of the day, is, it is said, likely to be 
before the public before many months have gone 
by. The Dramatic College Annual, that amus¬ 
ing little brochure which was so successful last 
year that it was re-printed twice in America and 
once in Australia, will be published in June. It 
will be, as heretofore, under the editorship of 
Mr. B. Webster, jun., who has already secured 
a large staff* of able contributors. 

It is with deep admiration for the musician 
and with sincere respect for the man, and ten¬ 
der sympathy with tnose he loved so well, that 
we allude to the death of Alfred Mellon. Those 
who could appreciate best his great musical 
talents, feel there is no one to fill the important 
place .he has left vacant, and those who knew 
the kind-hearted friend and the genial gentle¬ 
man are certain that his loss can never be re¬ 
placed. The immense concourseof peoplsuf ewy 
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grade gathering round his grave on April the 2nd, 
testify the great respect in which he was held by 
everyone with whom he came in contact The 
Punch staff have lost another of their band in 
the death of Charles Bennett. Though but a 
comparatively recent addition to the staff*, this 
artist distinguished himself by the originality and 
playfulness of fancy displayed in his designs, 
and will be as much a loss to the paper itself as 
his kindly heart and generous spirit will be to 
those who knew him well. A widow and young 
family are left to mourn his loss, and it is said 
that a dramatic performance by the Punch staff 
will take place for their benefit at the Adelphi 
Theatre at the end of May. This will doubtless 
be largely attended. 

The lovers of the music of Sir Henry Bishop 
should not omit to attend at a concert at St. 
James’s Hall on the 6th. The programme on 
this occasion will be confined exclusively to the 
works of this eminent composer. It will be 
nnder the direction of Mr. Joseph Heming, 
whose well-known choir will take a considerable 
partin the performance.— Your Bohemian. 


SONTAG’S FIRST DEBUT. 

(From ike German.) 

BT AUBER FORESTIER. 

With his fragrant coffee on the table before 
him, his finely-flavoured pipe in his mouth, sat 
Holbein, manager of the Prague Theatre; vet he 
felt relish for neither of his favourites, ana dark 
clouds rested upon his brow. Indeed, the posi¬ 
tion of manager is not one calculated always to 
colour with rose tints the humour of its occu¬ 
pant. “A Prime Donna! A kingdom for a 
Prima Donna!” cried the poor, troubled man; 
for he had promised to procure one in place of 
his own who had fallen sick, and he knew not 
how he could keep his word. The celebrated 
tenor singer, Gerstacker, who was visiting in 
the city, had so delighted the public with his 
magnificent voice and exquisite style that in 
spite of the heat of summer he was eagerly 
called for, to appear in opera. Now without 
some one to fill the place of the invalid soprano, 
this would of course be impossible. As it was 
expected of him to furnish the wanting element 
was it wonderful that the manager’s Mocha had 
lost its flavour, and that hia brow was clouded ? 

With a gentle rap at the door, his friend, the 
Kappellmeister ana Opera director, Triebensee, 
entered, and the first sound that met his ear 
was the almost despairing cry: 

“It is well that you are come, help me, 
stand by me. A kingdom for a soprano 
singer, were it but for one rile 1” 

“ First give me the kingdom, and then I will 
furnish the singer!” was the laughing reply. 
“ But what is the rile V 9 
“ Gerstacker has declared his willingness to 
•ing Jean de Paris* It is said to be one of his 


best efforts, everything is ready for the repre¬ 
sentation, the only thing wanting is the Princess 
of Navarre.” 

“ Only Donna Clara, Princess of Navarre ? 
Why, I should say everything was wanting 
there,” said Triebensee playfully, when looking 
up at the other’s sorry face, he continued still 



I have one amongst my scholars. 3 

“ Who, oh, who is this pearl ?” 

“ Jetterl, Sontag’s pretty little daughter. She 
is a little star, full of wisdom and talent, full of 
understanding and unthusiasm. She is just 
studying with me the r6le of the Princess of 
Navarre. So then in five days—too long? 
Why, man, you are unreasonable! Well, then, 
in three days you can give the opera; that is, if 
Gerstacker will sing with the little one, for she 
is young—very young indeed.” 

“ And you think she will succeed; that she 
will not disgrace us ?” 

“ She! Disgrace us ? Certainly not.” 

“ Then it is decided. Your word is enough 
for me. Thank God, there is a load gone from 
my heart!” and the happy manager sprang joy¬ 
fully up, whilst the Kapellmeister took a speedy 
leave and hastened off to his pupil. 

At the house door he was met by the silvery, 
bell-like tones of Henriette’s voice, and the old 
teacher’s heart glowed with pleasure at finding 
his favourite pupil at her studies so early in the 
morning, and when she was not expecting him 
either. Softly he opened her door, and unseen 
by the charming girl who sat at the piano, stood 
eagerly listening, smiling with satisfaction when 
she sang a passage over and over until she had 
it perfect. At last, when she had finished a 
phrase of the most extremely difficult “cofori/” 
with astonishing skill and sureness, he could 
maintain his silence no longer, but heartily 
clapping his hand, he cried— 

“You are a glorious girl, Jetterl, and in three 
days you shall appear as Princess in Jean de 
Paris.” 

| The young girl, who had sprung auickly up, 
I and, all glowing with the praise ana applause, 
hastened towards her teacner, now fell back in 
affright at this startling news, unable to speak a 
| word, plainly showing her feeling by her ex¬ 
pressive face and clear blue eyes. 

“ My dear child, keep up your courage,” said 
Triebensee, soothingly, when he saw her stand¬ 
ing there so pale and trembling; “ do you think 
I would have said you could sing the Princess 
if I had not been sure of it ? And will you not 
do credit to your old friend and teacher; shall 
he not be proud of you ?” 

A quiver of joy thrilled through the charming 
form of the young girl. The roses bloomed 
once more on the cheeks that had been so pale— 
the roses of fresh, early youth, almost child¬ 
hood; the eyes beamed witn courage and enthu¬ 
siasm, the whole face was illuminated as though 
transfigured by the pure dedication to art, and 
with a firm voice Henrietta said t 
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“You hare said, master, that I can doit; 
your word shall not be brought to shame! I 
shall be ready in three days to appear as the 
Princess of Navarre.** 

“ God bless you, my child !** 

“ Do you know that Gaerstker is going to 
sing Jean de Paris to-morrow?” cried one 
passerby to another. “I am hurrying off to 
get tickets, they Bay there is a great press about 
the box.” 

“ But the first singer is sick, who is going to 
give the Princess ?** 

“ Little Sontag—the daughter of the actress ?” 
“She? Why it is not long since she was 
playing with her doll—she was always a fine 
child—but she must be very young.** 

These and similar expressions might be heard 
in the streets the day before the representation 
and on the following evening, too, when, not¬ 
withstanding the intense heat, a large audience 
eagerly awaited the artistic treat of hearing the 
distinguished guest in Jean de Paris. At last 
Gaerst&cker appeared, and played and sang so 
that it was a pleasure to listen to him, and he 
was met by bursts of enthusiastic applause. Now 
and then acquaintances would remark to each 
other: “Poor ltitle Henriette—poor child, how 
unfortunate that she should make her debut 
with so great an artist 1” 

And now the approach of the princess was 
announced. All eyes were turned towards the 
door, on whose threshold there suddenly ap¬ 
peared one of the purest and loveliest apparitions 
that have ever been seen upon the stage. Two 
years later, when Henriette Sontag again ap¬ 
peared in public, a magic flower had grown out 
of the lovely bud, that even now combined such 
grace, loveliness, and maidenly dignity, that all 
hearts were irresistibly drawn towards the being 
that looked more like an angel than ought else. 
And when Jean, overcome by the sight of the 
noble donna sings— 

“ Lovely is she as a flower 
Tender goodness in her eyes. 

And in every feature power 
Of reflecting joy there lies !** 

the eyes of the assembled multitude were bent 
upon the young girl standing there as the em¬ 
bodiment of these words, and the murmur of 
satisfaction grew more and more perceptible. 

With true womanly modesty, yet witn neither 
awkwardness nor timidity the princess advanced, 
and the first tones pealed forth from her rosy 
lips with a clearness, a sweet, ardent fulness that 
possessed the power of spreading throughout 
the but now so excited audience the stillness of 
the grave. In Henrietta's great blue eyes, the 
mirror of her pure soul, there kindled a yet 
brighter light than before when the first soft 
bravo fell upon her ear; it had for her more 
value than a whole storm of applause, for it came 
from her teacher, the old Kapellmeister, who, 
enraptured not only with the purity of her into¬ 


nation but with the dignity of her bearing, could 
no longer repress his delight. The old man had 
no intention, however, that his softly spoken 
bravo should be the signal, as it was, for a burst 
of the most stormy applause that has ever been 
bestowed upon so youthful a candidate. This 
universal burst of applause at first not only 
surprised but confused the maiden, so that for 
one moment her voice trembled, but she bravely 
conquered her emotion, and then encouraged 
by tne recognition, the notes rang forth with 
yet more fulness, clearness, and freshness, until 
a wondrously beautiful trill, of a roundness of 
tone and remarkable duration—so that the Ka¬ 
pellmeister was forced to hold his breath in 
amaze—ended the exquisite aria, “ With what 
wondrous ardour.” From this moment the vic¬ 
tory was sure, for with that aria the young no¬ 
vice in art had elevated herself to the rank of 
artiste, and the great Gerstacker had to be con¬ 
tent to share the triumph of the evening with a 
young debutante. 

Henriette was received behind the scenes at 
the end of the first act by her delighted mother 
and her deeply moved teacher. 

“ I knew that my brave girl would not dis¬ 
grace me, but I scarcely thought she would 
make an old teacher so proud,” said the old 
man. “ Der Daus! that was a trill! I thought 
it was never coming to an end, it would have 
terrified me had I not been so completely over¬ 
whelmed with joy. Such a little * back-fischf 
and yet she can sing so that I must take my hat 
off to her. Listen, Jetterl, one day you will 
have a rich harvest of glory and honour, and 
when they press the laurel wreaths upon your 
brow think sometimes of the old teacher, then 
perchance, resting in the quiet grave! 

Deeply affected, the maiden silently bore the 
honoured hand to her lips. And now both she 
and Gerstacker must again appear. In the 
second act the favourite Troubadour song 
caused great furore; Jean de Paris was obliged 
to repeat his part, but in the case of the 
princess, once did not suffice. Da capo, and 
again da capo, for the third time, must Henriette 
sing hers: the audience grew ever wanner in 
their enthusiasm—and it was no forced applause 
no feigned ardor, but the pure outburst of in¬ 
tense satisfaction, mingled in regard to Hen¬ 
riette Sontag with a joyful amaze that one so 
young could accomplish so much. Amidst a 
tumult of rejoicing at the artistic treat, for never 
had Gerstacker been seen to such advantage, 
the curtain fell. 

Thus ended the first, altogether unpremedi¬ 
tated debut of the youthful singer. Truly no 
singer ever met with greater, better merited 
triumph, no woman's name ever shone more 
brightly amidst the triple crown of greatest 
artiste, truest, most excellent wife, and most 
faithful mother. 

Now she rests from her labours, from her rich, 
varied life, but the name of Henriette Sontag 
still lives. May it long be honoured! 
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THE TOILET, 

(Specially from Paris ) 


First Figure—Walking Toilet. —Dress 
of Indian foulard, having a first skirt trimmed 
with silk cross-stripes of a darker tint. The 
second skirt has each width rounded at bottom, 
and trimmed on the seams. Sleeves close-fitting. 
Jacket of the same material as the dress, long 
sleeves in the Medici style. Bice-straw bonnet, 
of a round form, trimmed with crystal fringe, 
and in front with a cordon of dead foliage, 
prolonged to the top of the strings. The latter 
are made of white silk, fastened by a group of 
the same foliage. 

Second Figure—Indoor Toilet of blue 
gauze, striped with white, trimmed round the 
bottom of the dress with a band of blue silk, 
studded with pearls. Corselet body of blue 
velvet, or gros-grain trimmed with a similar 
ornament and a peplum of the same material 
decorated with a fringe en suite . Muslin under¬ 
body laid in narrow plaits. Waistband fastened 
with a rosette at the side. Blue velvet ribbon 
in the hair. 

I send you a description of some pretty eve¬ 
ning and ball-dresses, the models of which I 
have iust seen. The first consists of a white 
satin dress, with under-body of the same, and 
green satin corselet. The nead-dress consists 
of a cordon of foliage, mixed with clusters 
of berries. Louis XV. fan. Handkerchief 
trimmed with English point.—Secondly, a toilet 
composed of an under-Bkirt of white Bilk. 
Second skirt of white gauze. Under-body of 
white silk, with corselet cut square at top, and 
round at the waist. Short puffed sleeves. 
White silk under-body. On the hair a wreath 
of dead foliage.—The third dress is of grey 
satin, veiled with tulle of the same colour, puffed 
and ornamented with a cordon of roses. The 
top of the body is finished with a snow of white 
and pink tulle. Chantilly lace scarf. Coiffure 
real pearls and roses.—The fourth toilet consists 
of a mauve satin dress, accompanied with a 
tunic of mauve crape. Satin body; cordon of 
white roses thrown towards the side, and slant¬ 
ing across the middle of the body. The hair 
is ornamented with beads and clusters of white 
roses. 

For travelling and walking dresses short 
skirts will be decidedly worn: grey and other 
quiet shades are much in request for spring 
toilets. For a young girl the following costume 
will be found extremely pretty: the material is 
grey cashmere; the petticoat is plain, but the 
over-skirt, which is shorter, is cut in sauare 
turrets, or dents round the edge, and bordered 
with a double row of cerise satin galloon 
goffered. From the throat to the edge of the 
skirt the dress is fastened with a row of cerise 
oilk buttons. The bodice is formed of a grey 
corselet and narrow braces, both trimmed with 


cerise 6atin. No band is needed, the waist 
being simply corded with cerise satin; a short 
paletot-sac, of the same material as the dress, 
is worn with it; this is lined with grey silk and 
trimmed all round with a double row of cerise 
galloon. On the left shoulder there is a taste¬ 
ful bow, consisting of three loops and two 
flowing ends. This stylish toilet can be copied 
in poplin, and trimmea with black velvet, or in 
any fancy material, and ornamented in black 
braid. A very pretty style of short dress is to 
have it cut straight round the edge and slit up 
at the sides, as it then harmonizes with the 
short paletbt also cut up at the sides. 

Dresses cut in the redingote shape are much 
worn for driving or visiting toilets. A pearl- 
grey poplin redingote, trimmed up the seams 
with narrow cross-cut bands of white satin, is a 
fashionable out-door toilet for a young married 
lady. 

Basquines, fitting the figure, are again very 
fashionable; they are much more graceful and 
elegant than the short loose paletbt That most 
elegant of all trimmings, lace, is again in vogue 
for dresses intended for weddings, visits, and 
other ceremonious occasions. It is arranged 
on the skirt, just above the plaiting edging it. 

I have seen a dinner-dress, the whole of the 
ornamentation of which was effected with the 
aid of the sewing-machine of Wheeler and 
Wilson. Another toilet deserves notice from 
the peculiar beauty of the imitation-precious 
stones with which it was decorated, and the 
rare perfection of their setting; this latter robe 
is composed of a first skirt of white tulle over a 
transparent of white satin, and garnished at the 
bottom by un plissfc Marguerite, half of tulle, 
half of white blond; at the head of this plaiting 
a cordon of jasmine. The tunic skirt is of rose- 
coloured satin, ornamented at the bottom by a 
snow of tulle, strewed with butterflies composed 
of the most brilliant imitation-precious stones. 
The corsage is finished with a peplum-basque, 
formed entirely of a net-work of pearls, 
a coat of mail, the effect of which is 
charming. A guimpe of plaited tulle is worn 
with the corselet ; upon the shoulders a puff of 
tulle, sprinkled with butterflies like those on the 
skirt. TTie sleeves (very short) are composed of 
a bouillonne of tulle over rose-coloured satin, 
and are bordered with a plaiting of blond. In 
the hair, butterflies of all colours. An elegant 
fen finishes this, charming toilet—-a fan com¬ 
posed of fine mother-o'-pearl, sustaining a cordon 
of roses posed upon white lace. This model 
is a fantasy, a charming caprice—a toilet be¬ 
spangled with pearls. „ _ 

I shall reserve for next month my talk of 
bonnets, &c. 
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The LADIES’ PAGE. 

SQUARE NETTED ANTIMACASSAR. 

AIaterials.—B oarVhead crochet cotton, No. 10, aud knitting cotton Xo. 4, of Mc:*irs. Walter Evans and 

Co., Derby. 

The foundation of this antimacassar is in; then be much easier to darn, the holes having 
square netting, which is made by beginning | taken the proper square form, 
with one stitch only, and netting two in that The Border, which must now be done, is 
one; then turning the work, and making one in very simple. With the same mesh as you have 
the first stitch and two in the second. Again used for the square, do two rounds. Then 

turn the work, and do two in every | with a three-quarter inch mesh do one round 

stitch except the last, in which three I thus: * five stitches in one, one stitch in the 

must be made. This last row must next. * all round. 

be repeated until the extreme width is attained, 2nd round. With the small mesh net a stitch 
which, in this case, is one hundred and thirteen on every stitch of five. Miss the single one. 
stitches. The triangular piece now made is 3rd. Same mesh. Four stitches over five, 
one-half the antimacassar. For the other half, Miss the intervening. 

instead of making two in one at the end of the 4th. Same mesh. Three stitches over four., 
row, you will net the last two together as one, Miss the loop between. 

It would answer the same purpose, as far as the 5th. Same mesh. Two over three. Miss 
decreasing is concerned, to omit the last stitch the loop between. 

at the end of the row; but the edges then The darning is now to be done from any 
do not Correspond with those of the first handsome Berlin wool pattern. The extreme 
part. coarseness of the cotton employed for this part 

When the square is finished, let it be washed, fills it up rapidly, and makes it look very well, 
and rinsed in starch-water; after which it is to It is extremely suitable for those whose sight 
be pinned neatly on a pillow to dry, and it will is not very good. 

KNITTING PATTERN FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 

It is pretty for babies’ berceaunette blankets 8-thread fleecy. The following directions will 
or cot covers, lined with silk, or knitted in very be found correct for hnitting the stitch : Cast 
coarse wool for travelling rugs. Different kinds on any number of stitches that will divide by 4, 
of wool must, of course, be selected, according and allow besides I for each end. 1st row. Slip 
to the purpose for which the knitting is intended. 1, * make 1, slip 1, knit 3, draw the slipped 
We will give our readers the directions for knit- stitch over the 3 knitted one*, repeat from *, 
ting the stitch, and they can then make use of knit l. 2nd. Knit 1, purl all out the last stitch 
it for either of the articles just mentioned. We which knit plain. 3rd. Same as 1st. 4th. 
would advise them to select, for a baby’s Same as 2nd. The pattern is very easy to knit, 
blanket, white fleecy wool; for a cot cover, and is very quickly executed, 
double Berlin; and for a travelling rug. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Fniess we receive an assurance of the originality of 
this paper we mast decline its acceptance). 

Received , but not yet read .—“The Squire of Ash¬ 
bury ;” “ Going Home.” 

“ Fair View, Dublin.”—We have twice made an ap¬ 
plication on the subject of our correspondent’s 
request, but have not yet been favoured with an 
answer. The manuscript was forwarded as desired. 
“Alderney.”—The author of “ Rambles,” &c., is re¬ 
minded that no contribution has come to hand. 

To Contributors. — Onr rule for the return of 
manuscripts has been so frequently published that 
it ought to be unnecce9sary to repeat it. If stamps 
are not sent, wc will not hold ourselves responsible 
for the return of manuscripts. 

Printed by Rogerson and Tuxford, 246, Strand. 


Poetry received and accepted , with thanks . —From 
H, J. S. (in our next number); “ Meeting and 
Parting;” “One Happy Heart.” 

Declined , with thanks .—'* Cowslips“A Riddle;” 
“ Song“ To a Bouquet;” “ The Clouds are 
Frowning;” “The Warrior Queen ,” “ The Land¬ 
seer Lions.” 

Prose declined , with thanks .—" Our Mutual Ad¬ 
miration Society;” “Souchong;” “ School-girl 
Honour (Returned—too long for “ The Leaves,” 

and adapted for children of a larger growth than 
the “ Little Ones,” for whose amusement these arc 
intended); “ The First Review of our Local Vo¬ 
lunteers at Smallbridgc;” “ The Rules of Croquet” 
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BORN TO SORROW. 


Chap. XXIV. 

Tiie Forlorn Hope. 

Il has been remarked by some critic of ex¬ 
traordinary acumen that no novel or story of 
any kind is complete without either a horse¬ 
race or a boat-race, and that it is as difficult to 
keep one of those sports out as it was for poor 
Mr. Dick to keep Charles I. out of his me¬ 
morial. I do not, in the slightest degree wish 
that this story of mine should be considered a 
sporting story. It is my misfortune to have it 
so, owing to the fact that a man whom I had 
hoped originally to make a sober family-man of, 
turned out a great sporting character, and de¬ 
stroyed all my newly-budding hopes. 

The Derby Day has been so often described— 
well, indifferently, badly—that I feel a very 
natural diffidence in putting my pen to it; still, 
as in it and its fortunes the ruin or success of 
Grantley were wrapped up, I must fain tread 
along the well-beaten track, and where I fail I 
am not too proud to refer my reader to the 
sporting column of the Times or Daily News 
(What a glorious harvest the penny-a-liners must 
reap on occasions like these 1 and how amusing 
it is to note the fidelity with which they note 
every occurrence in the day’s course!); or, if 
these fail, let the reader walk into a print-shop 
and stand for an hour before Frith’s picture. 
There he will see every light and shadow of this 
farrago of fun and misery, and excitement and 
villany. Let him begin carefully with the group 
of thimble-riggers in the extreme left; not fail¬ 
ing to notice the youth who has had his pockets 
entirely cleared out at that amusing little game 
of “ One small pea and three little thimbles,” 
and that pretty touch of nature where the 
healthy honest country lass is trying to dissuade 
her Tummas from tiring his hand at the en¬ 
ticing pastime towaras which ? half in irresolu¬ 
tion half in fear, he seems inclined. Then let 
him take in the groups lunching on the drags, 
and the acrobat who, with agonised face, is 
calling to the half-starved little boy to come 
and tumble; while he, poor little elf, is gloating 
over the lunch which the footman is removing 
from a hamper. And thence, to the extreme 
ripht, where a eolitary wowan in a b&rouqhe i« 


' pestered by a gipsy to have her fortune told, 
as if she aid not know her fortune already. 
Alack! she well knows that the only fortune 
for such as her is to keep in the good graces of 
the man whom the world delicately calls her 
“protector;” to smile and look pretty to please 
him, while the canker-worm of conscience is 
eating into her very heart and hollowing her cheek 
with fear lest she be turned adrift upon the 
colder charity of the world and the streets. To 
a man who regards this wonderful picture with 
a philosopher’s eye the story of the Derby Day 
will have been told—and sufficiently well told 
too. 

In the present days of rail much of the 
humour and gaiety of the road to the Derby 
has vanished. People prefer even the momen¬ 
tary squash at the station to the perilous adven¬ 
tures along the road where the well-dressed and 
respectable are the sure mark for the reproba¬ 
tion and ill-natured remarks of the cad and 
costermonger. As this is inclined to prove 
rather an eventful Derby for the two favourites, 
“ Peep o* Day,” on which Grantley’s fortunes 
rely, and “ Athleta” seem to be exactly well- 
matched—both magnificent horses, both ridden 
by very experienced jockeys, and both trained 
to the very highest pitch of perfection which it 
is possible a horse can reach, as the interest of 
the race is great; so London is beginning to 
thin early in the morning, and towards noon it 
will resemble the great Sahara for very loneli¬ 
ness—everybody who has time and means will 
have assembled on Epsom Downs. At the Club 
doors and the houses in Mayfair and Belgravia 
very spicy-looking drags, completely equipped, 
are standing, and servants busily employed in 
packing the various assortment of good things 
from Gunter’s and Fortnum and Mason; swells 
of every description; army swells, with bronzed 
faces and great tawny moustaches; public office 
swells in all the dandyism of light zephyr over¬ 
coats and white hats with gossamer veils; and, I 
am sorry to say, even a few clerical swells, who 
cannot get over their college love of sporting 
and a horse, are to be seen making-up their 
books, lazily puffing at very large cigars, or 
mounting to the box-seat of the drags, and 
gathering the reins into their practised hands, 
while the gaily-rQsetted horses fume andfprance 
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and want to be off. Snobs, too, of every kind 
and description, wbo try to make np, after the 
style of the swell, and succeed in making but a 
very poor imitation of the “ curled darlings,” 
though they do look rather imposing in their 
“Nicholas patent Derby paletots,” and their 
curly white hats and cheap jewellery. They 
cannot help, though, calling one another " Arry” 
and “ Bill” and interchanging mutual witticisms 
in which the entire absence of the letter H is* 
much more noticeable than anything intheshape 
of wit. They, too, are all smoking; and they, 
too, hold betting-books in their hands, in which 
they enter their little bets. But among all these 
men—swell and snob, gentle and simple—there 
seems to be one opinion, and that is, “ ‘ Peep o’ 
Day* ia safe to win : nothing can hope to touch 
him, with Challoner on his back.” 

Flashing past, too, bowl trim little equipages, 
with a charming air of wickedness about them— 
two ladies generally, with a footman behind. 
One glance at them is quite enough to show 
that they come from the mysterious little villas 
near St. John’s Wood and Brompton ; and if a 
Roman chronicler had to mention their names, 
he would say something like Phryne or Lais. 
Their get-up is irreproachable. Well-hung car¬ 
riage, pair of grey ponies, untanned harness, and 
the ladies themselves resplendent in the latest 
eccentricities of Le Follet, gold-bespangled 
chignons shining under squares of tulle , called 
by courtesy bonnets, and in the hands of the 
driver a thing which is neither a whip nor para¬ 
sol, but a compound of both. 

“ O bella elk del’ oro” when men can afford 
to make their sins and follies so expensive! 
As for the sin of the thing, and the conse¬ 
quences, ’tis a mere bagatelle entirely; the only 
consideration is, who shall do these things in 
the most gorgeous manner ? It really is not a 
pleasant subject to touch upon, but it does 
sometimes move the bile, even of a moderately 
wicked man, to see the complaisant way in whicn 
the public prints notice these things : they speak 
of them in the tone of amused pity, in which one 
alludes to the harmless pranks of a funny child, 
instead of employing all their efforts to check 
the tide of advancing immorality. They will 
not see that, as surely as the wave of iniquity 
from the East swept over and sapped the rude, 
but honest foundations of Rome, so surely will 
this winking at and half-praise of the evil doings 
of the demi-monde , at Paris and elsewhere, sap 
the morals of the English, who are the greatest 
set of imitators under Heaven. If they even 
finished their praise in the words of the im¬ 
mortal Artemus, “This is rote sarcastical,” 
they would do something to counteract the evil. 
But, as I said, it is ill trenching on this for¬ 
bidden ground. We must keep our tongues 
within our teeth, and our pens innocent of ink, 
and indulge merely in the extremely vague hope 
that the performers in these brilliant vicious 
comedies will “ 'scape the burning.” 

Even to the lowest depths the excitement of 
the Derby Day is penetrating. Costermongers, 
this auspicious mom, attire themselves in 
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gorgeous array—the hairy cap is not wanting, 
nor the well-greased curl that charms the heart 
of the ladies of Houndsditch and Camberwell; 
nor the waistcoat (blue velveteen) with brass 
buttons, like the firmament with all the stars. 
And the much-suffering donkey gets to-day a 
holiday—not from blows and curses, but from 
the task of dragging along large heaps of vege¬ 
tables, and drags along his master and his wife, 
with a small barrel of beer perchance wherewith 
to refresh the inner man. 

One continuous stream of life is pouring 
through the road to Epsom Downs, and the 
passage is kept alive by tbe shouting of the 
vulgar, even now three-parts drunk; an occa¬ 
sional fracas at a turnpike, when the Jehns, 
pimple and noble, 4o not see the payment of 
toll in the same light as the toll-keeper; and 
variegated by the gay parterres of young ladies 
who line the walls of tne “ Ladies’ Seminaries,” 
and while they demurely pretend not to notice 
the admiration and openly-expressed compli¬ 
ments of the men on the drags, secretly wish 
that they could escape for the nonce from the 
stem thraldom of Pallas Athene, in the shape of 
The Misses Crammem, and take share in the 
mad hurly-burly. And so, in the heat and the 
dust, in the mingled racket of fun and noise, 
the stream of life — Rag, Tag, and Bobtail—keep 
pouring on to the Downs ; while, by the road¬ 
side, ragged Tatterdemalions rush by, screaming 
at the top of their voices, “ C’reckt card of the 
race, gents! Dorling’s c’reckt card!” and all 
the itinerant vagrants who have a mind to turn 
an honest or dishonest penny, as the case may 
be; Ethiopian minstrels, with faces that smell 
unpleasantly of lamp-black, and collars that 
stick up over their hats, and banjos and tam¬ 
bourines; vendors of penny ballads hoarsely 
shouting instalments from their chaste selec¬ 
tions ; thimble-riggers, with the table on their 
backs, and the thimbles and pea in their pockets; 
proprietors of the “Wheel of Fortune,” who 
illustrate the failings of that arrant jade in the 
truest colours, for, somehow, no one is ever 
tortunate except the proprietor of the wheel ; 
acrobats, with their performing gear on their 
backs, on the “ omnia mea mecum porto” prin¬ 
ciple, followed by their pale, weaned, draggle- 
tailed wives and hard-working children, who 
will be glad enough to snatch a little sleep when 
the Derby is played out; for they have been 
plodding along from untimeous hours of the 
morning, and they hardly know, poor little 
souls, whether they are asleep or awake, on| 
that the mid-day sun is staring into their eyes; 
and, finally, our dear old time-honoured fnen 
Punch, and his consort Judy, and the dog 
Toby; but, alas! no “ prince of darkness; *or 
the Lord Chamberlain has discovered that ne 1 
no gentleman, and has ordered his instant niS' 
missal from the drama of domestic life* a 
people are hung even now-a-days sometime , 
the hangman is retained, hut under pr° 1 ®®, ’ 
people don’t care for John Kotch as they * 
On they stream, in a pink-coloured P l « ur 5!J # 
line, haughty impassive swell? \ h nowin & 1 
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men, to whom the day is big with importance; 
pitiful little snobs, to whom the Derby is 
a mere holiday; and earnest-eyed toil-stained 
show-people, to whom the Derby is a day of 
harder work than usual, and who care not a 
fraction whether brown wins or black-and-all- 
black, provided they do good business. 

Lais and Phryne, bent upon spreading their 
golden nets and winning many pairs of delicious 
new gloves; and plenty of England’s bonnie 
daughters, who are good and pure and bright as 
the summer day, whose eyes reflect the blue 6ky, 
whose smiles seem to cast a dim reflection on 
the weary women who toil heavily by the 
carriages of their more favoured sisters—still 
streaming on under the burning sun—all alike 
upon the road, while in the Grand Stand groups 
of anxious men are standing waiting the event, 
and crowds of frantic betting-men yell out the 
odds in every imaginable dialect; while in the 
paddock the smooth sleek graceful horses are 
being carefully saddled, and the wiry boyish 
jockeys are donning their gay colours, for it is 
now on the stroke of noon, and before two' 
lours have passed another Derby will have been 
lost and won. 

Some unimportant races have to be run before 
the important event, but they do not excite much 
interest in the motley crowd who are thronging 
into the Downs; much about the same as a 
trifling boat-race between public schools or 
Thames watermen does at Henley, before the 
great struggle between a couple of Oxford and 
Cambridge eights. But the day wears on, and 
a subdued murmur runs along the line of drags; 
and amidst the crowds who are amusing them¬ 
selves, more suo, on the course, policemen are 
seen actively forming a line, and keeping the 
people inside the rope-enclosures; the unfor¬ 
tunate dog which is essential to a Derby is being 
chased off the course; the frantic crowd of 
betting-men get lulled into something like 
quiet for a moment, and the whisper runs 
among the people: 

“ Here thev come, doing their canter.” 

And, suddenly, round the corner the long 
line of lithe graceful horses sweep, in a 
alow striding canter, with the colours of the 
jockeys changing like the tints of a kaleidoscope 
as the procession streams by. Complimentary 
greetings are freely heard as a splendid thorough¬ 
bred racer, ridden by a well-known figure, in 
black and red colours, sweeps by. 

“There’s Peep o’ Day. He is the boy to do 
the trick. Challoner is just beginning to feel 
hia seat. He is holding him in now. Perhaps 
he won’t find it so easy to do it when they get 
off and away.” 

The excitement of the betting-men and 
“ welchers” breaks out all the more furiously 
wm the momentary check, and agents from 
Birmingham and Manchester roar themselves 
hoarse, and the monotonous cry is heard above 
all: I 

" I ’ll back the field,” 

^ ^'ll take you/ 1 
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“Did you say you would take the odds 
against Mr. Sanger’s filly?” 

And a hundred other offers, which the betting- 
men make notes of in little pocket-books. And 
Captain Grantley, all this time, is in close con¬ 
fabulation with the owner of Peep o’ Day, a 
8 tout burly old nobleman, whose name on the 
Turf is a proverb for success, and with a wiry 
cunning old man who has trained the Derby 
favourite. 

To hear them, one would not have the slightest 
doubt of their sanguine hopes of success. 

“ You told Challoner to hold him in till the 
finish, Powell,” said Peep o’ Day’s owner. 

“Ay, ay, my Lord; never fear!” chuckled 
the astute old trainer: “ We have made that ere 
little business all right, and last night as ever 
was, a small chap we had got to watch Athleta 
taking his gallop, said that he was short in the 
stride, and looked pumped at the end of it. 
We shall pull it off, my Lord, safe as houses.” 

“That’s all right,” said his master. “Now, 
Grantley, come and get Borne lunch. I see my 
people up there on my drag. Don't look so 
glum, man; you heard what John Powell said. 

Grantley certainly did not look as happy as a 
bridegroom. Times were getting too troublous 
with him for him to wear an unruffled face and 
keep up a gallant heart. Long experience had 
taught him that nothing was safe on this earth, 
except perhaps the safe durance which the 
Children of Promise would keep him in, if 
things turned out badly. Still he was obliged 
to keep up appearances though his all was at 
stake; he was obliged to talk and laugh with 
the merry luncheon-party on his friend's drag; 
he was obliged to eat and drink and make 
merry, and bet many pairs of gloves with the 
ladies: it was a penalty that the task-mistress. 
Society, exacted from him. 

Lunch over, the first bell which summons 
the horses into position is heard, and one 
simultaneous throb rushes through the heart of 
all present. The idle spectators on the Downs, 
who have been amusing themselves with the 
innocent pastime of “ Aunt Sally,” or listening 
to the rackety concert of the Ethiopian Minstrels, 
or taking in supplies of animal comfort in the 
booths, all rush with one accord to any coign of 
vantage whence a good view may be obtained. 
Betting-men close their pocket-books and ad¬ 
just their glasses with as much decision as 
Wellington at Waterloo, when the Guards rose 
to their feet. Grantley rushes back with his 
sporting friends to their places on the Grand 
Stand, and a hush pervades the mighty assem¬ 
blage as the long string of horses are mar¬ 
shalled into order on Shooter’s Hill, and a 
dapper little personage steps into the open 
ground with a flag in his hand. 

There is all the usual difficulty, of course, in 
arranging the start. The horses seem, for the 
nonce, sentient beings, and, mad with excite¬ 
ment, and impatient, will not remain still. 

Athleta, conspicuous by his rider's blue-and- 
yellow colours, plunges madly, and* before the* 
Y 2 
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flag drops, shoots forward and taxes all the 
strength of his rider to hold him in. 

“They’re off! They’re off!” 

“ No, they are not off. I tell you it was a 
false start/’ 

And Grantley gnaws his moustache savagely 
as the horses are again marshalled into line, and 
the field-glass in his hand shakes with the vio¬ 
lence of his emotions, and he can hear the vehe¬ 
ment throbbing of his heart, like the beat of a 
muffled drum, as it leaps against his breast. 

Will they never start ? Why doesn’t Dawson 
give the word ? 

At last something like a fair start is effected; 
the flag is dropped; the subdued murmur in¬ 
creases to a roar. 

“ They’re off at last! Here they come!” 

“ Athlete has the lead, at all events.” 

And, with one mighty bound, the band of 
horses dash away. 

“ How they keep together—a blanket would 
cover ’em!” roars an excited sportsman, with 
an oath. And for the first few hundred yards, 
the ruck of flying horses do keep together in 
one confused mass of colour; but gradually, as 
the pace gets hotter, they drop off and part com¬ 
pany by twos and threes; but in the van the 
well-known yellow-and-blue of Athleta show 
steadily, and look uncommonly like winning, 
while back in the rear the black-and-red of 
Peep o’ Day make a sombre back-ground to a 
rainbow of different colours. 

“Ha! Challoner*8 holding him in now. 
Wait a minute, though, till he gets into the 
stride.” 

A good-looking dissipated lad, dressed in all 
the magnificence of sporting costume, as he 
hears the words, leans dizzily against a rail of 
the Grand Stand, and his white lips murmur, 
hoarsely: 

“ Oh, God! I hope Peep o’ Day is only stay¬ 
ing for a bit! I f he doesn’t win-” 

He left the rest unfinished. Poor lad! he 
was young in crime, and he felt all the terrors 
of ghastly remorse and suspense. If Peep o’ 
Day did not win, how could he ever restore the 
money which he had only intended to borrow 
from his employer ? The loss or detention of I 
that cheque would not long remain undiscovered, ! 
and then he would have to pay dearly enough 
for a short day’s excitement. 

Nearer and nearer come the flying horses, 
the pace getting every minute more maddening, 
as the lithe jockeys exert every muscle of their 
little bodies to urge their steeds; and as they 
come a change is wrought, as if by magic. 
Peep o’ Day shoots forth from the confused 
ruck behind, and at every stride is gaining on 
Athleta. The excitement is terrible. The long 
line of faces turn white, and scarcely a sound 
is heard, till Challoner’s horse slips, almost 
without an effort, up to the side of Athleta, 
whose rider, with one look behind, rises forward 
in his saddle, and almost lifts his animal from 
the ground, Then the pent-up excitement bursts 
kWti roigpty crowd prose a rpar of 


“ Peep o' Day wins! Black and Red has him, 
by George!” 

“ No, he doesn’t, though. Athleta is gettiog 
away again easily!” 

“ They’re neck and neck!” 

“ It will be a dead heat!” screamed the dif¬ 
ferent partisans. 

All the other horses were forgotten as they 
struggled heavily in the rear. The deadly rivalry 
of the two magnificent animals, as they rushed 
gallantly on, was the only thiug noticed. 

“ It will soon be over, thank God!” thought 
Grantley. “ They will soon be here.” 

“ All right, my boy,” shouted his friend, bis 
florid face white with excitement; “ Challoner 
h&a only just begun to use the whip. I don’t 
think there can be much doubt.” 

And now they are nearing the Grand Stand, 
and shouts of “ Peep o' Day wins easily—he is 
getting away like a bird!” “ Black and Red— 
Black and Red!” seemed a little premature; for 
ueither horse seemed to gain the slightest ad¬ 
vantage; every feature and limb seemed per¬ 
fectly even, and Challoner is doing his best now, 
with whip and spur. 

Straight on to the winning-post they come, 
neck and neck, when, suddenly—how no roan 
can tell—Peep o’ Day seems to haug back, but 
for a second—some trifling stumble perchance, 
but one which loses him the race irretrievably. 
His rider tries his best to make up for it, but in 
vain; Athleta passes on to the winning-post by 
barely a head, and Peep o’ Day makes a splen¬ 
did second, and the Derby of 18— is over, and 
Grantley is a ruined man. 

For a moment or two he is unable to compre¬ 
hend the misery of his position; he seems 
completely dazed, as if he had received some 
stunning blow which had paralyzed his faculties, 
and he stands utterly regardless of the frantic 
crowds that are rushing to the winning-post. 
Staring blankly before him, with eyes that seem 
to have lost all speculation; with a face that 
seems as surely turned to stone as if the eyes 
of Medusahad looked upon it; but, by a violent 
effort, he raises his eyes to the board, and there, 
sure enough, there was no mistaking the plain 
black and white: 


ATHLETA 

1 . 

PEEP O’ DAY 

2. 

ROUGE ET NOIR 

8 . 


There were the dreadful letters, as plain as 
those which appeared on the walls of the palace 
where Belshazzar sat, feasting with his nobles 
and leman8. 

It seems strange hnd unaccountable that, 
after long and agonizing suspense, the first 
feeling, when all is over, is intense relief, whether 
tbe eye$ be lucky py ptberwise, Thq mind, 
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torn and ravaged by conflicting emotions, seems 
bent on enjoying some short moment of repose 
before it collects all its scattered faculties to try 
.and master the full realities of the position. 
Just as happens when one is saved from a hor¬ 
ribly imminent death, the first feeling is not one 
of gratitude to the preserver, that bursts forth 
afterwards; but an intense longing to lie still 
for a while in the preserver’s arms, to enjoy the 
delicious sense of calm after the agonising 
struggle for dear life. So it was with Grantley. 
While other men were crushing their hats over 
their heads, and burying their hands in their 
empty pockets, and trying, with their dry lips, 
to form a curse, which for once delayed on 
their ill-luck (I saw, the other night, in “ Flying 
Scud,” several unhappy gentlemen doing this in 
the most life like manner); while the eager crowd 
of parasites were struggling to get near the 
winner, and trying their best to throttle his 
jockey, in their wild demonstrations of affection; 
he stood still, dazed and trembling, seeing 
nothing of these things, hearing not the shouts 
of congratulation as Athleta was led back to 
bis paddock—seeing nothing but that board, 
with those horribly distinct letters, which seemed 
to exercise a weird fascination over his eyes— 
hearing nothing but a confused droning noise 
in his ears. 

In those few minutes he seemed to have aged 
years; that look of grey stony despair seemed 
to have imprinted itself indelibly on his face— 
the face of a man who has staked his last card, 
and sees the remorseless croupier rake in his 
lost coin; the face of a hunted criminal, who 
hears the deep hoarse growl of the bloodhounds 
and the footsteps of the avengers of blood, and 
sets hi@ teeth to meet death unflinchingly, de¬ 
spairingly ; the face of a leader of the “ forlorn 
hope” as he sees “ cannon to left of him, cannon 
to right of him,” and bids his men trust to 
nothing but the steel. In those few minutes 
came crowding, with startling minuteness, into 
Grantley’s mind, all the realities of his position; 
he saw himself a broken man, ruined to the very 
ground, with no earthly chance of paying off 
his liabilities except by selling-up everything 
that he possessed—a roan marked and branded 
with debt and difficulties as with a very plague- 
spot, condemned to herd, for the rest of his 
life, amongst the kites and jackals of society. 

Iam bound to sav that he did not waste a 
thought on his wife. I can't gloze over the 
faults of the man; he was so bad that he could 
not be otherwise than intensely selfish—all bad 
men are—they cannot help it. 

He recollected just then that he had stood 
Quite long enough there making a spectacle of 
bis hideous disappointment, and was staggering 
away, when he heard sounds of sobbing, and 
turned to see the young fellow who had so 
earnestly prayed for Peep o* Day’s success 
burying his white face in his bands, through 
which the scalding tears trickled, and quivering 
from head to foot, a wretched spectacle of abject 
misery, J 


“ Poor young fool,” thought Grantley: “ poor 
young beggar. I say, don’t cry 60, old man. 
Are you down on your luck ?” 

The boy lifted his anguished face, as if to re¬ 
sent this intrusion on his misery; but the Cap¬ 
tain's face wore rather a kindly expression at 
that moment, and he burst out with a wail of 
agony: 

“ The money, the money! I shall never be 
able to repay it, and they’ll prosecute me.” 

Grantley could not read him a lesson on sport¬ 
ing proclivities; it would have been rather too 
like “ le Rtfnard preche aux poulets He could 
merely say, “Well, I am sorry for you; but I 
am as badly off myself.” 

And with that he slowly retraced his steps, to 
rejoin his party—a ruined man. 


Chap. XXV. 

In which an old Acquaintance turns 
up. 

It is almost impossible—so I find it—to at¬ 
tempt to tell a story without doing some of the 
characters a little injustice; and it would be as 
well that those impartial gentlemen who write 
the sparkling critiques in the “ Hebdomadal 
Thunderer,” and the “ Bi-weekly Grumbler,” 
should cast a thought upon this. Not injustice 
so much in the treatment of the characters, in 
depicturing the lights and shadows which make 
up the picture of their existence, but in the 
neglect of them altogether. And often doth 
the reader howl with rage, when he discovers 
that a. character whom he was getting rather 
fond of has disappeared, like a shooting-star, out 
of the firmament altogether, not to appear for 
many, many chapters. In this I must cry 
peccavi with what grace I may, and make pro¬ 
mises to amend my ways, and do everybody 
justice as far as in me lies. If my reader, gentle 
and kind, will make a violent effort of memory— 
I am sorry that I cannot provide a “ memoria 
technica ” like Mr. Gray’s, in which the whole 
of ancient history is boiled down into one 
wonderful word that sounds like some Welsh 
place of the most malignant Celtic type, but 
is not—he must make the effort for him¬ 
self, and, after he has retraced his steps back¬ 
ward along the devious and confused road that 
I have been leading him on through, with, I 
fear me, very few milestones or landmarks, or 
entertainment wherewith he might refresh his 
spirit, he may, perhaps, stumble upon a man 
of the name of Charley Dalton, who was men- 
»tioned, in the early portions of this true chro¬ 
nicle, as being in that state of existence which is 
metaphorically expressed in the words “ under 
a cloud.” Well, some years have passed—“ a 
period of some years will be supposed to have 
elapsed” before the next scene,” as they say in 
the stage-directions—and this young fellow has 
been quietly and unconsciously consigned to 
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oblivion. It seems as though the conspicuous 
r6le he played in the opening of the history had 
such an effect on his nerves that he shrunk 
into the friendly shades, and willingly submitted 
to do chorus-parts: but now he must be 
dragged forth from beneath the shadow of kind 
oblivious wings, and made to talk and laugh. 
His own pardon, I know full well, I have not 
even got to ask; he is such a genial, open- 
hearted young fellow, and so entirely free from 
anything like conceit—which same is saying a 
good deal for a nineteenth-century young man, 
when every poet fancies himself a Byron, every 
novelist a Scott, and every artist a Millais— 
that he will probably take it in good part that 
I haven’t mentioned his name. “A fellow, 
don’t you see,” he would say, with that haw 
drawl which it seems impossible for an English¬ 
man and an Oxford-man to speak without now- 
a-days—“ a fellow don’t like, when he is down 
on nis luck, to have his name shunted about 
from pillar to post. It is much better to take 
things in a quiet sort of way.” 

He doesn’t seem to think much of the change, 
though, as he quietly smokes his cigar on board 
the steamer which is bearing him home to 
bonnie England. Those chalky, whitish cliffs 
look inexpressibly dull, he thinks, after the 
lovely vine-clad shores of Italy, and the lordly 
Bay of Naples, with the eternal mountain re¬ 
flecting its grim form on its bosom—after the 
delicious days at Tibur, and Tivoli, and Paes- 
tuin, where, though he was no scholar, visions 
of the happy, careless, vine-crowned CatulluB, 
and of the unhappy, jealous, ascetic man of 
taste, Maecenas, ana of the man who was to that 
Maecenas a very umbra , a faithful Boswell—the 
small, blear-eyed, gay, chatty poet of Venusia 
would come across his mind; and he could not 
look upon the mighty dome of St. Peter’s, and 
the learned repose of the Vatican, without a 
stray memory of the mightiest of the mighty, 
who once directed Europe’s destinies from those 
Btately buildings; and, as he entered Rome, 
mayhap he dia turn a little to the left, to the 
tomb of Cestius, where, close to the city he 
loved so well, and underneath the green carpet 
“pied with violets,” which he sang so sweetly, 
sleeps that rare child of genius John Keats. 
Then, once in Rome, there had been so much to 
do, that the days flitted by swiftly, and left no 
trace behind, as they will do when we are young 
and happy. 

All Charley’s English friends seemed to have ! 
hybernated in Rome. There was Smith, the 
crack cricketer, he used to know at Rugby and 
Trinity, busy with his wonderful book on the 
catacombs; and there was Brown, the artist, 
with a most gigantic and Rembrandt-like beard, 
and a face tanned unto the colour of our hands 
when we have been eating walnuts, who was 
illusti ating Smith's remarks on the catacombs; 
and there was Tomkins, who called himself, 
after be had assumed stick-up collars and 
pipes, De Tomkyns, who was known to be the 
very best pool-player in all Rome, and to smoke 
the very strongest Cavendish, in a meerschaum 1 
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about the size of an ordinary punchbowl; and 
last, not least though, there was the Reverend 
| John Blaydes, late of Corpus, and now of But- 
‘ terwortb. Assistant Curate (I give him his full 
title, because it looks imposing)—Blaydes, who 
| pulled six in that immortal ’Varsity race when 
Oxford went in first to the post with only 
I seven oars—Blaydes, who won the great mile- 
1 race, against all comers, at Walham Green— 
Blaydes, who got his three firsts and the 
three best of his year; who was called a broad 
churchman by his foes, and the best preacher 
in the church by his friends, but a man whom 
friend and foe alike agreed in calling a first- 
class fellow. What wonder that the time 
slipped cheerily by, in such company 1 hunting 
in the Campagna in true Melton style, to the 
astonishment of the natives; sipping coffee and 

e ng dominoes (how dearly foreigners do 
that somewhat insipid game!) at the Cafl 
Greco; drinking Marsala and smoking much 
Cavendish at the artists' studios all the morn¬ 
ing, when everything under heaven was dis¬ 
cussed by these cheerful young fellows, and 
showing at some high and mighty lady’s cos- 
versazione in the evening. It was a happy, 

B time, and the scars in Charley’s heart 
jd very easily—as they always will when a 
man’s spirits keep high and his digestion fault¬ 
less ; and, after all, if I may be excused a little 
bit of digression, the latter has everything to do 
with melancholy and the blue-devils. When a 
man’s liver gets out of order, and his bile 
troublesome, then he is as fit for treason’s spoils 
and stratagems as the man who hasn’t music in 
his soul. “ What awful instances of chronic 
dyspepsia are presented to us by the immortal 
bard in the characters of Hamlet and Othello!” 
says Mr. Kingsley. I am certain that a gentle 
dose of blue pills would have prevented many of 
those direful tragedies we read of, from fair 
Helen down. 

And when Rome got dull, as even Rome 
does sometimes, when the malaria is expected, 
and the visitors have taken wing, what easier 
than to pack up the little valise, lay in a store of 
tobacco, and rush off* into Calabria, there to 
spend the time in incessant snipe-shooting with 
the big people of the country, who, I am gto® 
to understand, are most passionately fond of 
that sport, and likewise in murderous battues 
against the beccaficos , which latter, when roasted 
or made into a pie, are things that might make 
the fattest alderman forswear turtle, and wish 
he had a shooting-box in Calabria I And wim 
all this, though he was enjoying a kind of lite 
which, to a young man with health, strength, 
and plenty of money, seems the most perfect 
existence, I don’t mean to say that he never 
thought of the great blow he had suffered: bob 
with a difference, I take it, that, though nothing 
can be worse for a man than to keep on nursing 
and brooding over a pet injunr or sorrow tin j 
becomes almost necessary to nis existence, ti 
the very sorrow becomes a pleasure—thong 
this “ sitting-down among the ashes” enuj*/ 
ruins a man’s moral energy and makes nun 
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an iosufiferable nuisance to himself and bis fel¬ 
lows ; still, to cast an occasional casual thought 
over past evil memories does not in the least 
injure a man. It is well, the? say, that the 
bitter should be ever mingled witn the sweet, to 
make the balance of life even; and it is simply 
impossible that a man, with a mind to think, and 
imagination to clothe his thoughts with reality, 
can latterly throw a pall over the past misery of 
bis life so as entirely to ignore it: and often, 
when by some chance an English paper found 
its way into Charley’s hands, and his eye wan¬ 
dered over the dear home-news, and the foolish 
garrulity of the great world of London’s latest 
doings, he would come across Mrs. Grantley’s 
name, mentioned as present at some aristocratic 
meeting or other; his heart would give a great 
throb, and a mist would swim before his eyes, 
and he would lay down the paper, with the 
ugly, blank conviction staring him in the face 
that he had not forgotten Ella, nor ever would, 
and that he loved her as much as ever; and 
he would come to me afterwards, and gulp 
down a kind of sob, and declare, with much 
vehemence, “ I know it isn’t the right thing to 
do, Jack, and you’ll tell me that I am the big¬ 
gest fool that ever ate bread; but, bv George, 
sir, I can’t forget this woman; and I love her 
as much as ever I did, and more too; and the 
fact is, I’m simply the most miserable beggar 
in the world!” 

And then he would wonder and speculate as 
to whether she was happy, and had forgotten 
him. Poor young fellow ! if he bad only known 
the truth, and known what almost everybody 
did in London—that Mrs. Grantley looked 
miserable enough, and that her husband was 
going to the bad in the most expeditious man¬ 
ner ! I didn't laugh at my simple young friend : 
I knew better than to make fun of a man’s ho¬ 
nest feelings : I simply evaded the subject, and 
talked of “ nescio quid nugarum ,” and made 
absurd, proverbial remarks, “ that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it ”; 
and that it didn’t seem to affect his appetite 
much, nor spoil bis shooting. But I knew, for 
all that, the arrow was rankling in the wound. 
But tobacco soothes the mind, and, after the 
first few whiffs of his meerschaum, he would 
confess that he had been making a fool of him¬ 
self, and that, on the whole, perhaps he was 
better off* as it was. Then he would get very 
energetic, and astonish the calm, sleepy, quiet- 
eyed Italian, by the way he would thunder out, 
“ Tell you what, my boy, it strikes me that all 
this maundering of mine comes from pure idle¬ 
ness. I have got more than half a mind to cut 
back to the old shop, and work like a horse at 
the bar; or, if they can't be persuaded to give 
roe a brief, to try my luck in the House. I 
always had an idea politics was my line; and I 
daresay they would put me in for the borough 
at home: and then fancy me poring over blue- 
books, and getting patted on the back by the 
Opposition! Because, don’t you see, I should 
hirn out a howling Radical, and go in for 
Beales, M.A., and all those Reform-people, and 


make fiery speeches from a club-balcony, or 
something in this style : * The new member for 
Slow-Coachingham, as he rose te»make his 
maiden speech, was listened to with evident at¬ 
tention, and quite a buzz of applause was be¬ 
stowed upon him when, after a luminous ad¬ 
dress of half-an-hour, he resumed his seat. He 
will evidently be a great ornament to the party 
among whose ranks he has taken his stand.’ 
Why not something of that ? And then, after 
I have fretted and fumed my hour in the House, 
retire ‘ in the evening of life,’ as some poetical 
fellow calls it, to country retirement, and fat 
oxen and prize-labourers, and a medal from 
the Smithfield Agricultural; and you shall 
come and cut your mutton with us. Jack—for 
I suppose the l placens uxor, 9 you see—and we’ll 
talk over Caesar and his fortunes.” 

It did me much good to hear the young fel¬ 
low run on in this way, for I saw promise in 
these words of his turning his attention to 
some other topic than that of his lost love, and 
thus that he would succeed in banishing from 
his mind all the morbid fancies which once 
seemed so near making shipwreck of him. 
He left me shortly afterwards, and I shall allow 
him to follow his own fortunes, resigning my 
task as garrulous chorus till such time as I am 
wanted again. 

Charley Dalton, having made up his mind to 
go home, and see the changes which some 
dozen months or so had effected in the fates 
and lives of his friends, lost no time in packing 
up his impedimenta , huddling, with the usual 
carelessness of youth, all his possessions, in the 
most admired confusion, into his old trunks, 
which bore the railway-labels of nearly every 
station in Europe, tossing in, with utter disre¬ 
gard of the unities, his meerschaums and arti¬ 
cles of what Mr. Robins would call vertb , and 
strange curiosities from foreign lands, with the 
which he intended delighting the eyes of his 
friends in England. Then came an affectionate 
adieu to the kind, hospitable people with whom 
he had been staying, to the old Count espe¬ 
cially, whom Charley’s shooting had entirely 
won over, and who threw himself into our 
young friend's arms with true Italian fervour, 
and declared, with tears in his eyes, that he was 
distracted with the idea of losiug him ! 

As I don’t pretend to know the route by 
which he got to England, and havn’t a “ Mur¬ 
ray” handy to crib from, you roust be content 
with seeing all this, like Horatio, “in your 
mind’s eye,” and imagine that, after the usual 
perils by the 6ea and the land, he has reached 
Dover, and is looking, with a half-regretful, half¬ 
glad feeling, at the old chalky cliffs, and the old 
familiar “ Ship,” and the Castle, and listening 
to the old home-sounds—the scolding of the 
fishwomen, and the stentorian bawling of the 
Bunsbirs of the place, and all the rest of it. He 
couldn't have been long in ignor«'nce where he 
was, for his eyes caught a placard on a dead 
wall near the Custom-house, which informed 
him that the “ Derby ” was being run on that 
day, and that excursion-tickets might be had. 
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It certainly was Old England, for there could 
be only one Derby; and he not unnaturally fell 
to wondering who the favourite might be, and 
what thehdds had been, and whether his sport¬ 
ing friends had lost or won, and a thousand 
other thoughts very natural in a man whose 
earliest associates had been a horse, a dog, and 
a gun. It certainly was the old place, for no¬ 
where else might be seen the comfort and 
luxury mingled which characterize the English 
inns, and especially The Ship—the snowy white¬ 
ness of the cloth, and the fragrance of the tea, 
and the rich aroma of the beef-steak, which lat¬ 
ter they had essayed to give him in foreign 
hostelnes, but sufficiently disguised, and not to 
be mistaken for the real thing. He amused 
himself by scrutinizing his fellow-passengers 
as they tumbled up, more dead than alive, up 
to the pier, with faces certainly tinted with that 
peculiar shade of colour which the Greeks 
called and anguish mingled with 

relief imprinted on their various countenances. 
Being himself a tolerably fair sailor, he was 
callous enough to laugh at the bedraggled ap¬ 
pearance of Mr. Jones, of England, who, on 
starting from Calais, had been foolish enough to 
drink stout and smoke a cigar, and had, for the 
first half-an-hour, walked the deck as though 
his foot was on his native heath, but after that 
had unaccountably disappeared, and was never 
seen afterwards till the steamer touched the 
pier, and some ghostly-looking personage, 
bearing the lineaments of Mr. Jones—but 
quantum mutatus ab illo , Hectore —staggered up 
the steps with the gait of a sailor who touches 
dry land after many months. And at the hairy 
M08600, too, how heartily he laughed, that 
luckless child of sunny France, who had en¬ 
trusted his frail bark to the foaming billows of 
the Channel, whose silent agony on board made 
his face to resemble that of a martyr of Vienne 
in the olden time, and whose pleasure on tread¬ 
ing the firm, if detested, shore of ce perftde 
Albion , changed the expression of his face to 
that of a gratified baboon! All this the young 
fellow took in with a humorist’s eye, and 
laughed his full with a joyous heart. 

Ah! happy, happy youth 1 ah! blessed sea¬ 
son of jouvence, and happy time when the 
laugh can ring out with the true silver tone, 
without one false-strained note—when the blue 
eye can dance and sparkle, like a sweet river 
forget-me-not in a glass of clear water, before 
the demon of avarice or selfishness, or what-not, 
has entered into the mind, and peeped out from 
the windows of the brain. Ah ! happy Gioventu! 
laugh your fill, young one. Come, let us hear 
that careless melody trolled, “ Sempre Libera.” 
You have the secret of happiness; make the 
best use of it, “make the most of it,” like Mr. 
Winkle, while it lasts; the days will come— 
But softly, Pegasus! gently there, my fiery 
steed ! I cannot afford to be whisked off into 
another digression, when there’s business to 
do. 

Next morning Charley Dalton went up to 


London by the earliest train (and, shall I con¬ 
fess it ?), in a mingled flutter of impatience and 
reluctance, more like favoured lover going to 
meet his mistress than as a man in his position, 
visiting the woman whom he had loved once 
and forever, and who now was nothing to him 
but the very merest stranger conventionally. 
She would not be able, however much she 
might have wished, to greet Charley in the old 
way, with softened tone and gladdened eye; for 
that would have given a fair handle to the 
charming talk of her dear friends, and would 
have led to dear Mrs. So-and-so’s saying, with 
uplifted nose and scornful lip, “Our little 
model of propriety has been caught at last!” 
And Fame would grow apace by what it fed 
upon, till Ella would not be able to lessen 
her reputation in the world by actually 
running away with the lover of her youth! 
(Any reader who imagines that the above pic¬ 
ture* is French, and consequently immoral, is 
referred to the lives and opinions of his or her 
intimate acquaintance. 'Tis a hard world we 
live in). 

Our young friend trod the pavement of the 
finest street in the world with all that con¬ 
scious air of possession which is the mark of the 
true Briton, and recognized, as he passed, in the 
club-windows all the old faces, looming dimly 
as of yore. There was Colonel T. Buffins, of 
H. E. I. C. S., with the face, perhaps, a little 
yellower and more bilious. Evidently he had 
not improved in temper since last year. He 
growls out to Mr. Potts, of the Spoiled Stamps 
Department, “Hallo 1 there’s that fellow Dal¬ 
ton ! Where the deuce has he come from ? 
Thought the fellow was dead!” 

And the old warrior goes off, growling and 
grunting, to his lunch. There, too, in a con¬ 
spicuous position, in the Army and Navy, 
was Raffler of the “ Heavies,” large, calm, 
vacuous, with the eternal cigar in his 
moustache, and the everlasting simper on his 
countenance, which caused admiring nurse¬ 
maids to exclaim to their charges “ There’s a 
bootiful gentleman 1 ” 

“ Dalton, as I am a living sinner!” roared 
out a voice somewhere near him; and Charley, 
turning, saw a very old college friend—Old 
Franklin, as he was called everywhere—making 
the most violent demonstrations, evidently with 
the wish of being brought alongside of Dalton. 

“ How do, old Franklin, and what’s going on 
now—what may a gentleman find for to do ?” 

“ H’em! well, don’t know. Derby just run, 
you know; and nearly everybody married or 
dead that we used to know. Shave off that 
beard of yours, and I’ll get you a card for 
Lady Fidfaddle’s. She has what some people 
call a pongshong for lions of any kind, and you, 
with tnat mane, would do well to stand at the 
foot of the Nelson Column.” 

“ What won the Derby ?” 

“ Why, Athleta; and a precious sell it was 
for Lord Curbiton, I can tell you. Peep-o’- 
Day was thought quite safe—safe as houses; 
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aod Cballoner rode like a roan. Didn't see the 
race myself, but a man told me that Peep-o'- 
Day stumbled, or the thing would have been a 
dead certainty. Know Captain Grantley— 
Indian man ? Married a very jolly Kent girl— 
belle of the place, in fact. He has lost tre¬ 
mendously, regularly case of sell up, I believe; 
has been going the pace lately, no flinching, and 
rather hoped that this Derby would make up 
for the coin he had dropped at loo. Sorry for 
Mrs. Grantley: very jolly woman, and gives 
nice balls. Ta-ta ! See you about somewhere, 
1 suppose.” 

“Thanks, you have been as good as the 
Morning Post; 1 don't think I’ll trouble Lady 
Fidfaddle just yet. I have got some business 
on. Ta-ta, old Franklin.” 

As he left his chattering friend, who had just 
given him such an important piece of business, 
it would be difficult to analyze the state of his 
mind, or to say which feeling was uppermost. 
Here was, if he liked, fine opportunity for 
revenge. He could call at once, and see Ella, 
and hear from her own lips, probably, the story 
of the misery of her wedded life, in silence, 
which would be far more torturing to his victim 
than the most furious taunts. But the good- 
natured young fellow entertained no such 
thought as this, I will answer for him: in the 
first place it was too stage-like, this idea; all 
very well for the jilted Edgardo to come back to 
the rival's wife and make her expire to slow 
music, or go mad to a staccato accompaniment; 
but it suited not the modern youth’s idea of 
action. Besides, he loved the woman as much, 
or probably more, than ever; it did not enter 
into his simple creed of morality to suppose 
that there was very much harm in loving 
another man’s wife, if he kept the secret dead¬ 
locked in his own heart. What harm could it 
do anyone but himself ? (I am afraid that the 
Reverend Boanerges will howl dismally at this. 
My reverend gentleman, I make opinions for 
my characters, but do not uphold them as my 
own. Omnes semel insanivimus). Any uncer¬ 
tainty m to how he was to act and any re¬ 
markable plan that he might be forming in his 
mind was suddenly brought to a full stop by 
his arriving at the door of the house in Portman 
Square, which we have had the pleasure of 
visiting before. A sharp-eyed telegraph-boy 
was in the act of delivering a message to the 
solemn flunkey, who took it daintily in his 
hands, and looked dreamily on the boy. 

“Now then, Jeames, look sharp and get this 
paper signed; I can’t afford to waste my walu- 
able time a-staring at them calves.” 

Charley walked up. “Mrs. Grantley at 
home ?” / 

“ Suttingly, sir,” said Jeames the calm one. 

“Then take this card, will you ?” 

“ And look alive with that paper,” chimed in 
the telegraph-boy. “I must trouble you to 
run, and risk them calves coming down.” 

So it fell that, curiously enough, Charley 
Dalton came into the presence of the woman 
he bad lost, in company with a message which 


announced the utter ruin of her husband, and 
the downfal of all her hopes. Certes real 
situations often surpass anything, that the 
manager can put on the boards, or the novelist 
into his story. The roan Ella had refused was 
come home, in the prime of health and happi¬ 
ness, with not a single care lining his brow and 
dimming his eye. The Paladin whose image 
she had set up and worshipped, has fallen from 
the pedestal; the gilding is all rubbed off, the 
fine carving battered and besmeared, and a 
crippled gambler and turfite is all that re¬ 
mains of all that had entrapped her maiden 
fancy. 


ONE HAPPY HEAKT. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ Have you made one happy heart to-day ? Envi¬ 
able privilege! In all the world there is nothing so 
sweet as giving comfort to the distressed, as getting a 
sun-ray into a gloomy heart.” 


Say, has thy mission prospered ? yet in sooth I need 
not ask: 

I know thou hast succeeded in thy self-appointed task: 

How truthfully thy earnest eyes the history impart, 

That thou wert privileged to-day to make a happy 
heart! 

How was the welcome gift bestowed ? I know that 
oft thy store 

Has freely been divided with the sad and helpless poor. 

Perchance thou hast been visiting the haunts of the 
distressed; 

Cheering some weary sufferer with kindness, food, and 
rest. 


Or did’st thou seek the widow’s home, who sorrows 
for the dead ? 

And did’st thou utter hopeful words when earthly 
hope had fled ? 

Still dwelling brightly on a world of pure and perfect 
bliss— 

A world of re-uuited souls—a better world than this ? 

On thy prevailing gentleness a healing power attends I 

Oft have I seen thee pacify the wrath of adverse friends; 

Exert thy soothing influence o’er spirits high and wild; 

Honour the poor dependant, and protect the timid 
child. 

All cannot sway the heart, like thee, with sweet, per¬ 
suasive skill, 1 

Yet many deem they lack the power, who only lack 
the will; 

Kind feelings, gentle sympathies, are prompted from 
above, 

And ever bring a blessing from a God of peace aud 
love. 

Our time and talents were not sent for selfish use 
alone, 

Let us share them with another—they are doubly then 
our own; 

And half Life’s cares and troubles from our. presence 
shall depart, 

When they find us casting sun-rays on a lone and 
gloomy heart. 
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DENMARK—ITS HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


In the mystic ages of antiquity, ere yet fair 
Science had shed her genial rays on the world, 
and when the bard or troll, chanting his lays 
from house to house, was the only cultivator of 
literature, when the mailed warrior despised 
the gentle arts of peace, there arose brave 
spirits whose lives of daring and reckless valour 
invested them with a prestige of which the iron 
pen of history has never deprived them. Phy¬ 
sical beauty and courage took the lead in the 
infancy of nations, and those individuals who 
triumphed in the field soon carved their way to 
fortune, and often a diadem was the reward of 
their labours. The Northern people differed in 
many respects from their Southern allies: the 
luxurious Italian and the oftentimes effeminate 
Greek dreamed away their lives in the most 
delicious reveries under the sunny skies and 
amid the balmy airs of the most glorious 
climate in the world. Song, jest, and fable 
lulled their senses to a calm oblivion; the circus, 
the bath, the gladiators, and the combat with 
the wild beasts filled up the measure of*their 
enjoyment. But the Northman was of a differ¬ 
ent mould; his life was passed for the most 
part in snows and ice; the chase was his great¬ 
est delight; the stormy ocean had for him an 
intense enjoyment, of which the Southerner had 
not the slightest idea. The rovers of the snowy 
lands penetrated far, and even prior to the 
Christian era had acquainted themselves with 
many practical secrets of navigation, and 
visited lands deemed fabulous even by the 
learned Strabo; but both the Northern and 
Southern nations had deified their founders; 
divine honours were paid to Romulus in the 
Roman empire, and Thor was worshipped with 
the most idolatrous veneration throughout the 
North; and many noble and reigning families 
trace their descent from this mighty hero; the 
lordly line of Denmark claims heirship with this 
great general of the olden time. 

The early history of Denmark is wrapped in 
great obscurity; many of the records have 
perished, and but few writers appeared in the 
early part of the settlement; but from the scanty 
data which have been gathered, it seems to 
have been an acknowledged fact that the Cimbri 
first occupied the country, and retained it till 
the end of the second century before Christ. 
They made but few advances in the arts or 
literature; still some wild ballads have been 
preserved, that are not without a certain pic¬ 
turesque beauty. In a.d. 250, the Goths over¬ 
ran the kingdom under Woden, and established 
themselves permanently. All the ancient laws 
are Gothic, and the traces of their dominion re¬ 
main tb this day. The Danes speedily learned 
the great necessity of adding to their resources 
by maritime excursions, and soon made their 


prowess felt in all parts of Europe; they saw 
that their land was sterile and their climate 
cold. The nations of Southern Europe could 
not withstand these fierce barbarians, and in the 
eighth and ninth centuries the fair-haired race 
invaded England and Scotland and conquered 
Normandy; the different parts of the kingdom 
united under one sovereign; in 1014 Norway 
and England were added to the growing king¬ 
dom, and in 1016 Canute was converted to 
Christianity and introduced it into his do¬ 
minions. His dynasty ruled until 1042. 

The feudal system prevailed in Denmark with 
the same features as in other parts of Europe, 
but was invariably resisted by the burghers and 
the peasants. The latter were free, hardy, and 
independent, and wonld not submit to be tamely 
despoiled of their rights. They claimed to have 
an equal share in the administration of the 
realm, and would not contribute their quota 
till assured that all their privileges should be 
respected. 

Margaret, the widow of Haco of Norway, 
and daughter of Waldemar the Third, mounted 
the throne in 1387, and wore the three crowns, 
adding that of Norway by conquest. This in¬ 
trepid princess may be styled the Elisabeth of 
tbe North. Far in advance of the rude age in 
which she lived, she saw, like her great Eng¬ 
lish sister, the necessity of curbing the power of 
the nobles, and, so far as circumstances would 
allow, diminished their prerogatives: she was 
also fond of the arts. Her title to the three 
crowns was admitted by the treaty of Calmar in 
1397. The Swedes, however, did not relish the 
union; like the Danes, they were bold, free, fond 
of liberty, and attached to their ancient privi¬ 
leges ; the foreign yoke pressed heavily upon 
them, and they determined to throw it off. The 
Wosos still lived, and the peasants secretly- 
cherished the idea that their loved prince 
would rule over them. Conspiracy after con¬ 
spiracy was detected, defeat for a while para¬ 
lyzed all their efforts; but the Swedes were 
eventually successful, and Sweden was declared 
independent in 1523. “Thus Denmark was 
reduced to her old proportions.” A succession 
of rulers bore the sceptre, revolts arose, and in 
1523 the crown passed to Frederick the First, 
Duke of Schleswig* and Holstein, whose 6on, 
eleven years later, united these two duchies 
to the crown, and divided them between his 
brothers, a measure which created immense 
dissatisfaction. 

Though a small kingdom, Denmark exercised 
then considerable influence in European affairs. 
In the seventeenth century Christian the Fourth 
espoused the cause of the Protestants, but was 
vanquished by Wallenstein and compelled to 
sue for peace. The Swedes, however, gave 
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their neighbours no little trouble, and the 
kingdoms were at war from 1669 to 1718. The 
Danish government then saw the policy of 
peace, and felt severely the loss of some pro¬ 
vinces. During these contests with Sweden 
the royal prerogatives had been greatly in¬ 
creased, the popular power had declined; and 
the nobility lost some of the privileges of their 
caste. The crown also, which was to a certain 
degree elective, was now declared hereditary in 
the reigning family. 

But great changes were at hand. Louis the 
Sixteenth had submitted to the axe; faction 
after faction ruled the kingdom of the Bourbons; 
war unfurled her sanguinary standard in every 
part of Europe, and Denmark could scarcely 
escape being drawn into the vortex; and in 
1801, entering into a defensive alliance with 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, involved herself 
in a war with Great Britain, which resulted in 
the temporary loss of some of her colonies. 
England was then the only European power 
that resisted the overshadowing influence of 
France and the spell of her mighty Emperor. 
In 1807 that monarch signified to Denmark 
that she must take part in the war against 
England, and information of this mandate 
reaching the court of St. James, the ministry at 
once sent a large armament to the Baltic to 
force the Danes to surrender their navy, and 
after a valiant defence, the English were ulti¬ 
mately successful. In 1814 a peace was con¬ 
cluded, but Heligoland and the fleet were held 
by her opponents; an arrangement was made 
that Norway should be ceded to Sweden, Den¬ 
mark retaining the province of Pomerania, which 
in 1815 she yielded to Prussia in exchange for 
the duchy of Lauenburg and a large sum of 
money. 

The duchies then were exceedingly dissatis¬ 
fied, and have always been a thorn “in the 
State;” they have no affinities for the Danes, 
and greatly prefer a German ruler ; they feared 
that the royal line would become extinct, and 
in that event the duchies would be declared in¬ 
dependent of the Danish crown, and annexed to 
the German confederation. The popular dis¬ 
content was greatly increased by certain letters- 
patent issued by the regal authority, declaring 
that in all the royal dominions excepting cer¬ 
tain parts of Holstein the laws of succession 
should be uniform. The flame was fed by out¬ 
side interference, and on the accession of 
Frederick the Seventh, in 1848, the duchies 
took up arms in defence of their rights, and 
were assisted by Prussia, who sent a large 
force, drove out the Danes, and invaded Jut¬ 
land. England and Russia interfered, and an 
armistice was signed, which was exceedingly 
offensive to the malcontents. In 1849 Prussia 
undertook a second campaign in Holstein, and 
though her interference was not disregarded, 
still the Holsteiners relied mainly on them¬ 
selves, and “maintained a spirited resistance 
till defeated at Idstett, July 23rd, 1850.” 
Prussia had determined on neutrality, and Aus¬ 


tria espoused the cause of Denmark. The 
duchies were now forced to submit, and the 
whole question was deliberated at a convention 
of ambassadors from Northern and Western 
Europe, who finally declared that the succession 
should devolve on Prince Christian of the Son- 
derburg-Gllicksburg line, and his male heirs, 
and in the event of that family becoming ex¬ 
tinct, then Russia should succeed to a portion 
of the duchies. 

This decision greatly displeased the duchies 
and the Danes, and was rejected by the diet in 
1852, and when presented to the same assembly 
the year following met a similar fate. But the 
King was pledged to the ruling powers, and the 
measure was finally passed June 24th, 1853. 
On the coronation of the present sovereign of 
Denmark, the duchies exhibited great dissatis¬ 
faction, and if Prussia had not subsequently 
interfered, would have accomplished most if 
not all that they desired. 

A glance at the natural boundaries of this 
little State, her literature and internal policy, 
may not be without interest to the general 
reader.This kingdom consists of the peninsulaof 
Jutland, the islands of Seeland, Funen, Laaland, 
Falsta, Langeland, Alsen, Moen,Samsoe,Lasoe, 
Fehmern, Bornholm, and the duchy of Schleswig. 
She also possesses the Faroe Isles, Iceland, and 
Greenland, and St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and 
San Juan in the West-Indies. She has an 
area of 445,705 square miles, and a population 
of 2,588,99 6 . The country is, for the most part, 
an almost unbroken plain, and the rivers and 
lakes are small; the points, or arms of the 
sea, are the most prominent natural features. 
Although the latitude is high, the winters are 
seldom severe, and the climate is damp. 
Great attention is paid to agriculture, and large 
quantities of hemp, flax, peas, barley, rye, and 
oats, are produced; some tobacco is grown. 
The revenue of the kingdom in I860 was 
18,563,650 dollars, the civil-list 875,200 dollars; 
the income met the demands, and the national 
debt was 62,942,196 dollars. 

Denmark formerly claimed the exclusive right 
of imposing tolls on all vessels navigating The 
Sound, and exacted heavy dues; these were 
sometimes settled by a commutation, and, at the 
Congress of Vienna, these claims were ad¬ 
mitted, and the revenue decreed to belong to 
the kingdom. The matter engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the European powers from time to time, 
and a convention was held at Copenhagen to 
adjust it finally, and that power accepted 
19,145,000 dollars as a full compensation for 
The Sound dues: “ Great Britain paid 28.90 per 
cent.; Russia, 27.80 per cent.; Prussia, 12.60 
per cent., and the United States 2.03 per cent.” 

The domestic trade of Denmark is very large, 
and most of the shipments are made by water. 
There are also four large canals, one of which, 
having seven sluices and the same number of 
bridges, is navigable for vessels of one hundred 
and fifty tons. All the roads and highways are 
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macadamized, kept in excellent order, and are 
under the direction of a superintendent of roads. 

This little kingdom pays great attention to 
education; every child, between the ages of 
seven and fourteen, is obliged by law to attend 
some school, and there is always a place of in¬ 
struction in every village. There are about 
forty gymnasia in Denmark, in addition to 
normal schools and two universities—one at 
Copenhagen, the other at Kiel. 

The Government of Denmark is a “con¬ 
stitutional, hereditary monarchy.” The future 
sovereign, before he can ascend the throne, 
must be at least eighteen years of age; his per¬ 
son is inviolate, and he must profess the Lu¬ 
theran religion; he is the head of the State, 
and his office corresponds very closely to that 
of the President of the United States; he can 
make all appointments, both civil and military, 
but they must be confirmed by the Diet. This 
body, which sits biennially, is composed of 
eighty members; twenty are appointed by the 
king, thirty by the storthings or local assem¬ 
blies throughout the kingdom, and thirty more 
by the citizens. No taxes can be imposed with¬ 
out the consent of the Diet, and no laws passed 
by its members are valid till they receive the 
royal assent. Personal liberty, religious tolera¬ 
tion, freedom of the press, the inviolability of 
private residences, and the right of public meet¬ 
ings, are recognized by law, and have been 
solemnly sanctioned by repeated enactments. 
Denmark is, next to England, the freest country 
in Europe, and, were not the climate so injurious 
to strangers, would be the residence of many 
political refugees. 

The literature of Denmark is very rich, and 
translations of some of the best works of her 
authors are used; her poetry is very fine. 
Several languages are spoken in Denmark—the 
Dansk, Svensk, and Norsk are all of Icelandic 
origin. This tongue is the source of all the 
poetry of the North, and ruled in Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Denmark. It was spoken by the 
Scalds. The bards, troubadours, and story¬ 
tellers used it in all their communications, and 
transferred it to stone. All the Runic inscrip¬ 
tions are in that dialect to this day. The Ice¬ 
landers are the most cultivated people in the 
world. All, or nearly all, the village clergymen 
converse fluently in Latin, and every family has 
its reader. This idiom also existed among the 
Northern Irish and the Scottish islanders; but 
was gradually pushed aride by the German, and 
eventually was only to be found in the monas¬ 
teries of Shalkolt. Pleif, the first Bishop, who 
carried a taste for letters into Iceland, was con¬ 
secrated in the eleventh century; he was rather 
a voluminous writer, but none of his works 
are extant. Several learned prelates succeeded 
Pleif, but none of their writings are preserved. 
Ari Huni Frodi is the oldest of the Icelandic 
historians. The Edda, which was first collected 
in 1192, has been the subject of great admiration 
to many learned men, and is a storehouse of 
rich material " for the ancient manners and re¬ 


ligious ceremonies of the nations of the North.” 
Iceland alone had poets after the Druid bards 
were exterminated. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the government issued a 
commission for the collection of the original 
manuscripts of the Edda, which had been pub¬ 
lished by Resen in 1665. 

The ballad-poetry of Denmark is exceedingly 
rich, masculine, and abundant; their date is un¬ 
certain. Rahbek, a poet of medium excellence, 
but a good critic and laborious writer, who was 
well versed in several languages, collected all 
these ancient remains in one volume. These 
would well repay a rendition into English. The 
versification pleases the ear; the imagery is bold 
and free; the poets sing the heroism of the 
warriors, their lofty deeds in life, and their final 
triumphs at the great banquets in the Volhalla. 

Other dialects are spoken in the different 
groups of islands, but all bear traces of the 
great mother-language from which they are de¬ 
rived. 

The Danish language, spoken in the higher 
and court circles, and used in diplomatic inter¬ 
course, is milder than the German, and has 
fewer aspirated and hissing sounds. The con¬ 
quest of England by Canute, the sway of Ger¬ 
man rulers, and the Reformation exerted a 
powerful influence on the Danish literature. To 
the last it is indebted for much of its vigour and 
strength; but the use of the Gallic idiom as a 
court language, and the too frequent employ¬ 
ment of the Latin by the learned, operated in 
bringing the Danish into disrepute. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, the na¬ 
tional language again revived; it is now used 
very generally among the upper classes in Jut¬ 
land, Denmark, and a part of Schleswig, among 
the Esquimaux in Greenland, and the islands of 
San Juan, St. Croix, and St. Thomas. 

Denmark has been exceedingly prolific in 
great truths in every department of literature; 
but the limits of our present article will scarcely 
permit us to more than mention the names and 
works of some of the principal Danish writers— 
Tycho Brahe, who flourished from 1546 to 1601, 
famed for his vast astronomical skill; Thomas 
Bartholin, who lived in 1616 , equally celebrated 
as an anatomist, gave a great impetus to science. 
Holberg, who was born at Bergen, in Norway, 
in 1684, exercised a powerful and lasting in¬ 
fluence on Danish literature; his talents were 
great and versatile, his learning very consider¬ 
able, and, though his serious writings are highly 
prized, he himself preferred the regions of wit 
and humour. In these he is, perhaps, un¬ 
matched by any writer in the language. The 
subterranean voyage of Nicholas Klein was a 
very successful satire, and has been translated 
into many European tongues; Peter Paars, a 
comic heroic poem, has also much wit and 
humour. As a dramatic writer of short pieces, 
combining fun, broad comedy, and a truthful 
representation of nature, Holberg is very justly 
famed, neither is he ever wearisome, nor is the 
history spun out; they bear considerable re- 
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semblance to some of Toot's farces. The 
“ Pewter Pot-Maker" is the best, and has passed 
into a national proverb, when a man has the 
vanity of wishing to leave the sphere in which 
he was born. Holberg was ennobled, and his 
death was greatly lamented. 

Ewald holds a distinguished place as a lyrical 
poet, and the crown of the university was 
awarded to him on the death of Frederick the 
Fifth; the soul-stirring national ballad, “ King 
Christian by the mainmast stood," came from 
his pen; that alone would have immortalized 
him. “ The death of Beldor," and “ Ralp 
Krage, a drama," are also numbered among his 
productions. His odes are fine, and the elegies 
of “ Hope" and “ Remembrance" are beautiful. 
But Fortune did not smile upon this gifted son 
of song, for forty years Indigence had been his 
daily companion, yet the great of the earth 
contended who should bear his remains to the 
grave. Oehlenschlager holds rank, perhaps, in 
the estimation of some before any of the others, 
but he has modestly styled himself a third-class 
poet “The Death of Correggio," “Aladdin," 
“Ascel and Waldberg," and “The Gospel of 
the Year," are all marked with fine imagery, 
distinctness, and grace. This writer is particu¬ 
larly fortunate in his female characters. 

Winther, Hendrich Hertz, Hendersen, N. F. 
Mohlbeck, and Grundtvig, are the famous 
modem poets; there are also a great number of 
novelists, whose works meet a ready sale. 
F. C. Sibbern is the most independent thinker 
in the kingdom, and Oersted’s “Aanden e 
Naturen" has been translated into most Euro¬ 
pean languages. Eschricht and Paulsen are 
zoologists. Other writers have presented valu¬ 
able works on archaeology and history to the 
public. Rask, Westergaard, and Fausboll are 
exceedingly eminent as linguists; and Nyerup, 
Petersen, and Muller have made very profound 
researches in Danish literature and history. 
Numerous critical editions of the remains of 
ancient Danish and Scandinavian literature have 
been issued, and Grundtvig stands at the head 
of the living historians of Denmark. 

As the duchies and Denmark now en¬ 
gross much of the public attention, a 
short biographical notice of the late king 
may be suitably appended. The greatest 
English poet has well and justly remarked, 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown," 
and in no case was it more fully exemplified 
than in the person of Frederick the Seventh of 
Denmark, who has been styled by his contem¬ 
poraries and the Danish press the republican 
king. No one ever accepted a diadem more 
reluctantly, nor wore it more unwillingly. 

Frederick was born October the 6tb, 1808, 
about a year after the bombardment of Copen¬ 
hagen by the British. His chances of succeed¬ 
ing to the throne were precarious, as his father 
was only cousin to the reigning king. This 
prince had two daughters, and was only forty; 
reasonable hopes might be expected of male 
issue. The father of Prince Frederick was en¬ 
gross^ will* of kingly sway, and ac¬ 


tually wore the Norwegian crown for a few 
months. Prior to this, his parents separated, 
were divorced, and the boy spent most of his 
time among soldiers and peasants. At sixteen 
he made the tour of Europe, and resided for 
some time at Geneva, whence he returned home, 
imbued with republican ideas, and much better 
fitted to be a disciple of Jean Jacques Rous¬ 
seau than to wield a sceptre. But things had 
greatly changed: his royal cousin, at the age of 
sixty, found himself without any male heirs. 
His two daughters had long since passed the 
bloom of early youth, and their father, deter¬ 
mined that they should marry, tendered the 
Princess Wilhelmina to her cousin Frederick. 
The youth refused, but the King was inflexible, 
and he was united, in 1828, to a woman he dis¬ 
liked, and whose haughty manners did not con¬ 
ciliate her spouse. He soon left her, and re¬ 
sided for some time at a mansion near the 
capital, where he assembled around him some of 
his former democratic associates, and contracted 
an intimacy with a certain Louise Rasmussen, 
the daughter of a small tradesman, but a girl of 
much wit and beauty. Such conduct drew the 
King’s ire upon the Prince, and, after a repri¬ 
mand, he was sent to muse and philosophize, 
in 1857, to a fortress in Jutland, where he re¬ 
mained till liberated by the King’s death. At 
his father’s accession to the throne he was di¬ 
vorced from the Princess Wilhelmina, and mar¬ 
ried a second time to the Princess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. Chance, however, threw him into 
contact with his former love, whom he at once 
installed in a cottage, and avowed his in¬ 
tention of protecting. At the end of five years 
the Crown-Prince was divorced from the Prin¬ 
cess of Strelits, who returned to her native 
country, and Louise Rasmussen was declared 
favourite entire. 

Christian the Eighth died on the 20th of 
January, 1848, and the first act of his son, on 
ascending the throne the same day, was to 
create his favourite Baroness Danner, and soon 
after Countess. This distinction was at first 
severely blamed by the nation; but the fa¬ 
vourite was entirely on the popular side, and 
Frederick at once declared that he would rather 
resign his crown than separate from his friend, 
and such, in fact, very nearly ensued, when all 
Europe was suddenly convulsed by the French 
revolution. A mob of the ultra-radicals and 
the Scandinavian party thronged the palace, 
petitioning for reform, and using seditious lan¬ 
guage ; but the King at once disarmed these 
factious spirits, by asserting that he would ab¬ 
dicate the crown, become the president of a re¬ 
public, or withdraw entirely from public busi¬ 
ness, and thus morally intimidate his powerful 
neighbour. This was more than the nation 
either expected or desired, and intimated that 
they would only accept the new constitution 
guaranteed by the King. 

On the 7th of August, 1850, Frederick the 
Seventh was publicly married, at Fredericks¬ 
burg, to the Countess Danner. This step 
greatly displeased the Pwes, and, as it bad Jong 
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been apprehended, remonstrances against it 
poured in from all parts of the kingdom ; but 
the King heeded them not, and soon after 
making a tour of the southern provinces of the 
kingdom, at a banquet openly stated that 
Louise Rasmussen was the best friend he had, 
and that if he could not enjoy the privilege of a 
peasant in selecting his consort, he would at 
once resign the crown. This plain avowal 
promptly silenced all complaints, and the sen¬ 
sible part of the Danish community at once ac¬ 
knowledged that the King was right, and that 
they would support him. 

Christian was, beyond all Question, the most 
honest prince of his day, and invariably acting 
for the good of his people, was ready to declare 
the kingdom a republic, if Russia should at¬ 
tempt any infringement of her liberties. To the 
popular voice he always lent a respectful atten¬ 
tion, and met difficulties as they arose—a task 
from which kings too often shrink. His death 
was deeply and sincerely lamented, as a patriotic 
sovereign, and one who always planned his 
country’s welfare, and common consent has 
adjudged him to be the wisest and best monarch 
that Denmark had seen for a century. 


♦ 


“ H^EC OLIM MEMINISSE JUVABIT.” 


There are some scenes in this our weary life ' 

That shine right-wistfully across the drear expanse 
Of bygone years, and midst the after-life 
Of care and sorrow, strike some well-known chord 
To which the heart-strings vibrate, and a tear 
Starts to our poor, worn eyelids, just as when 
One hears in dreams a long-forgotten strain 
Of homely music which a loved one played 
Whose hand is still in death. 

It fell that on a glorious summer eve 
We strolled along, by happy fancy led, 

Down to the old familiar trysting place— 

The old sweet lovers’ nonsense whispering low— 
My bonnie Pearl and I. 

Above us far, 

In bright mid-air, the skylarks trilled a wealth 
Of luscious melody, till, fainter heard. 

They made the very heaven aglow with song, 
Around the rocks kept ward, and far beyond 
The great calm sea lay sleeping quietly. 

Rippling with gentle smiles, as infancy 
Sunk in sweet slumber ; while the breeze, 
Deep-tinctured with a thousand healthful scents, 
Toyed with the purple wind-flowers, that caressed, 
In loving twines, the cliff’s stern, rugged brow, 
Like dew-gemmed flow’rets round a crater’s brink. 
A splendid summer-eve it was: the sky, so pure, 
Shone where the sun had sunk, without the pomp 
And glorious pageantry of purple clouds— 

A charm of deep, calm blue; while one fair star 

Gleamed like a jewel ml; and yet 

The moon had risen not, to greet the waves’ 

Deep melody. 


Hespcr alone looked down 
Benignantly upon the evening’s peace ; 

Nought broke the charmed stillness of the hour. 
Save the sad ceaseless throbbing of the waves. 
Kissing caressingly the tired, parched earth. 

My eyes had sought the heaven in her face. 

That brightest star in all my firmament; 

Her little timid hand lay flattering, 

A captive in ray scarce less timid grasp; 

Her whispered words awoke my heart’s response, 

“ And wilt thou love me, e’en for w eal and woe. 
My own, my peerless one ’ A whisper came. 
Softer and fainter than the whispering wave 
That kissed the shingle on the yellow shore; 

A winning glance shot from those trustful eyes. 

As shoots the sun-ray thwart a reed-fringed lake. 
Tinting with golden light the marish-flowers 
Enmirrored on its bosom. Softly then 
Her proud lithe head lay pillowed on my breast. 
Crowned with its wealth of burnished yellow hair ; 
And softer still the echo of her voice 
Came beating at my heart: “ To tlice alone 
My yonng life’s love is given, and with thee 
Shall it remain until we both shall die.” 

A few short simple words; but all at once 
My life seemed changed for me, and happy light— 
The glamour bright of Love’s own witchery— 
Transformed the scene to fairyland, the while 
My heart kept echoing to triumphal songs— 

A Paean for my victory. No more 
Might life appear a rugged, cheerless strife : 

With love to brighten all the weary way 
It seemed enchanted; and th* enchanter’s wand 
Was, after all, but some few trembling words 
That told me I was loved, in life and death, 

By a pure, honest girl, God’s fairest work. 

* * * * * 

*Tis hard to lengthen out the threads of grief. 
Long-drawn, and hastening to the bitter end. 

Life hath no charms for him whose sun has set 
In clouds of lurid blackness, and perchance 
Fond recollection makes the way less drear; 

But oft upon a summer’s eve I sit, 

And conjure up the semblance of my dove, 

Who comes and lays her soft, cool hand in mine. 
And looks upon me with angelic calm, 

Soothing ray sorrow ; while Love, strong as Death, 
Beams from her tender eyes, and bids me wait 
Steadfast unto the end ; when she, herself, 

Among the “ Shining Ones,” will lead me forth 
Unto the happiness of perfect day. 

B. N. C., Oxford. H. J. S. 


Handsome Donation to ttte National Gal- 
LEn y. —Captain Hans Busk has presented to the 
trustees of the National Gallery a magnificeut work 
of art hy Nicolo Poussin. It is one of the finest 
specimens extant of that celebrated master, and is io 
his purest style. It is also in excellent preservation. 
The picture was painted in 1641, and was purchased 
some years since from the Barbcrini Gallery for six 
hundred guineas. It was considered by competent 
judges one of the gems of the collection of the late 
Mr. Hans Busk, of Great Cumbcrland-place, who 
died in 1802. 
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Chap. I.—Doubling. 

“ Waiter, if any one should call, you had bet¬ 
ter say I am engaged, or out. Let no one in: 
for I can see nobody.” 

“ Very good, sir. Will you take your dinner 
now ? or would you prefer—” 

At this point in the dialogue there came a 
double rap at the door of the room, cutting 
short the man’s speech. No answer was given 
to the summons, which was soon repeated. 
Each looked at the other, the gentleman and 
the waiter—each apparently waiting for the other 
to do something. After the lapse of a few 
seconds the door was tried; the effort, however, 
proved useless, for the key had been turned in 
the lock some time previously. 

“ I say there!” uttered a fierce voice without 
—“ Horace Carew, if you be in this here room, 

I advise you to open, or I shall be under the 
necessity of doing something to make you 
open!” 

At the close of this threat the waiter looked 
towards the gentleman again ; but this latter 
existed no longer! In an arm-chair by the 
bed-side sat a decrepid old woman, spectacles 
on her nose, and a coal-scuttle bonnet on her 
head—the very picture of an ancient dame. 

“ My good fellow,” said the metamorphosed 
being in the chair, "just do me a favour. 
Look you here: step for a minute into this 
wardrobe. There, thank you. For heaven’s 
sake make no noise, not a sound! You will 
understand ? Ah, I see you do. Where is your 
hand ? Right ? Put that in your pocket.” 

Click! The waiter was safe in the wardrobe 
now—there had been time for him, however, to 
see the sparkle of gold, ere the door closed. In 
the interval repeated demands had been made 
from without for the door to be opened : these 
failing to produce any effect, recourse was 
being had to a more decisive mode of action. 
Already a heavy blow had half-shattered the 
panel, when the old woman, alias Horace Carew, 
seized the prison of the incarcerated waiter, and 
succeeded, by dint of pushing and dragging, in 
forcing it in front of the door; a chest of 
draws, three chairs, table, and washhand-stand 
followed, and in two minutes a most respectable 
barricade had been improvised, worthy of the 
Boulevards des Italiens. The blows in the 
meantime had crushed through the door, scat¬ 
tering the Bhivered fragments of it around; but 
the dealer thereof stopped short in amaze at the 
further resistance to his attack which was now 
experienced in the artistic array of wardrobe, 
drawers, and table in the rear. 

Here rushed in the landlord to the rescue. 
“Spare my furniture, Mr. Bailiff! If you’ll 
only have patience for one minute I’ll bring a 
key, Spare the property f * 


Thud, thud! fell the blows heavily on the re¬ 
sisting mass. 

“ Spare my legs!” cried an agonized voice 
within. “ I’ll get out of the way directly I can. 
It*s not my fault, indeed it’s not!” 

The last few blows had penetrated the back 
of the wardrobe, and reached the natural pedes¬ 
tals of the worthy waiter. 

All draw back. “ Who are you ? asked the 
officer, angrily. “ Where is Horace Carew ?” 

“Let me out, let me out, Mr. Rentner! 
Master, let me out!” was the only reply. 

“Speak, man!” cried the bailiff—“speak, 
or by Jove I'll break your legs, and not leave 
you one to stand upon! Who are you ?” 

" I am Charles Green! I am locked in! I 
am innocent! Iam—” 

“You’re a fool!” retorted his questioner. 
“ Break open the door of your wardrobe, and 
come out.” 

“Don’t!” shrieked the master—“my best 
mahogany wardrobe!” 

“ Do !” growled the officer; “for, if you don’t, 
I strike!” 

The unfortunate waiter made a violent effort 
to extricate himself, and succeeded, not in 
bursting open the door, but in breaking through 
the back of his prison, and precipitating himself 
into the arms of his master. This latter, in re¬ 
venge for the injury done to his furniture, passed 
him on to the officer, who collared the offender, 
and asked, “Where is Horace Carew? He’s 
wanted. Now you understand; so don’t pre¬ 
tend you are stupid or deaf!” 

In desperation the man pointed to the room. 
The crowd which had collected pressed forward 
to the door, and, the furniture being displaced, 
entered. The room was vacant: the bailiff 
swore: the master of the house bemoaned his 
loss, and talked loud of damage; while the 
lookers-on chuckled. 

****** 

In the meantime, along the muddy streets of 
the town of Barnton, an old woman, apparently 
very infirm, carrying a large bundle on her arm* 
threaded her way. She tottered in her walk so 
much as to attract the notice of passers-by. In 
turning a corner of the street she encountered a 
crowd of men and boys, conspicuous amongst 
which was the discomfited bailiff. So sudden 
was the encounter, that the poor old thing was 
all but upset by the rabble. At any rate her 
infirmities did not seem to excite much com¬ 
passion, for the irate officer of the law growled 
uncourteously, muttering something about “old 
women fitter to remain at home than to go at 
large 1” The ancient dame got herself out of 
the way of the crowd as quickly as might be, 
and passed on. The moment she was. out of 
sight she quickened her pace f stepping out 
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more rapidly than one would have supposed 
possible for a person of her age. 

Hainan-hour later this venerable pedestrian 
had taken her seat in a railway carriage, and was 
being rapidly whirled up to London. 


Chap. II.—A Conference. 

“ Who may you please to want, marm ?” 
asked the maid-of-all-work at No. 7, Drury 
Buildings, of an old woman, habited in coal¬ 
scuttle bonnet, and carrying a bundle on her 
arm, who had just rung the area-bell. 

“ Is Mr. Henries at home ?” 

“ Yes, marm. Walk in.” 

And the door closed behind the visitor. 

Lounging in a large easy-chair, by a blazing 
fire, sat a young man reading the last new novel. 
He was gorgeously attired in a variegated 
dressing-gown. A half-consumed cigar lay on 
a small table by his side, flanked by a jug of 
beer, whilst the very ugliest description of pug- 
dog reclined at his feet. The room was on the 
first-floor, and appeared strewed with all kinds 
of heterogeneous articles. In one corner stood 
a microscope, on a small round-table of its own, 
while on the chair next to it lay a revolver, 
pulled to pieces in order to be cleaned. A 
piano-forte graced one side of the room, while, 
leaning against it, were fishing-rods and coach- 
whips, landing-nets, and an Alpine “stock,” 
with “Wengern,” “ Lauterbriinnen,” “Righi,” 
and names of a similar character, stamped on 
its surface. It was evident that the pursuits of 
the master of the room were various and varied. 
At this time, as we have said, all other interests 
were lost sight of in the enjoyment of Dickens’s 
last new novel. 

“An old lady, sir; to speak to you. Shall I 
shew her up ?” 

“ An pld what ?” asked the novel-reader. 

“ An old lady, sir; a very old lady. She is 
a-asking for you, sir, and seems impatient like 
to see you.” 

“ I’m blest if it wont be that bothering old 
aunt of mine,” soliloquised the owner of the 
dressing-gown. 

“ Look here, Jane,” he continued, aloud: 
“ shew her up, of course. Be very civil; but 
be as long about it as you can—do you under¬ 
stand?” 

Jane said she did understand, and, from the 
smile on her face, one would be willing to allow 
that she spoke the truth, for this once at least. 

It did not take long to doff the variegated 
robe, and replace it by a correct-looking coat. 
Novel, smoking-paraphernalia, revolver, and 
whips were hastily pushed aside into an adjoin¬ 
ing room. In their place the first large books 
which presented themselves were displayed 
ostentatiously on the table; and pen, ink, and 
paper, rulers and pencils drawn forth from their 
hiding-places, were added to give a studious 
effect, Thp expectant host was bent low over 


his books and papers when the door next 
I opened. So deeply immersed was he in his oc- 
cupation that he hardly lifted his eyes from the 
table as he rose to greet his visitor. 

“How kind, my dear Aunt, to- [sotto 

voce ] Bv Jove, it’s not she! Who the deuce 
is it ? Some one escaped from Bedlam ?” 

These half-loud exclamations were caused by 
the eccentric proceedings of the old lady in 
question, who was scattering bonnet, shawl, and 
bundle about the room. 

“ So, Tom, even you don’t know me 1” 

“Why, Horace! what, in the name of all 
that *8 wonderful, is this freak ? A precious 
fright you gave me. I made certain it was the 
old aunt come to pry into my bachelor-doings. 
What*8 on the carpet ?” 

“ Well, I ’ll tell you,” answered Horace; 
“ but allow me to lock the door first. So. You 
shall have my story in two words. It’s all 
U. P. with your affectionate friend. He must 
fly, hide, or bury himself alive. That old 
curmudgeon, Brattles, at Cambridge, has got 
a writ out against me, and I had the 
narrowest possible shave, down at Barn- 
ton. He set a confounded bailiff on me, 
and nearly caught me too. Fortunately, I 
had these habiliments of the A.D.C., and so 
managed with this disguise to checkmate our 
friend. But I can tell you it was a near thing, 
and, had it not been that the window of my 
room was within 20 feet of the ground, I might 
not have been here now.” 

“ But I thought that you were expecting sup¬ 
plies from India ?” asked Henries, as he again 
exchanged his mourning-coat for the before- 
mentioned dressing-gown. 

“So I am,” answered Horace; “but that 
old sinner Brattles would not wait; so I must 
make myself scarce somewhere till the where¬ 
withal arrives, when I shall have it sent to you, 
and get you to settle for me.” 

“ That I will with pleasure. I wish, old fel¬ 
low, I could offer to pay it myself for you; hut 
I’m not too well provided for as it is. But 
your uncle down at Sairmouth—Lord Leven I 
mean — would he not be able to help you?” 

“ Oh no, that would never answer. I dare 
no more ask him than go to Silly Billy, our 
master, for cash. No, no; but 1 want two 
things from you, of whom I’m not afraid to 
ask, and they are, first some bottled beer, and 
then some advice.” 

“ Here’s the first,” returned Horace’s com¬ 
panion ; “ about the second we must see.” 

“ Stay, I have it,” said Horace, putting down 
the “ pewter,” which he had well-nigh emptied: 

“ I’ll go and earn my living. ‘What more ho¬ 
nourable fashion of meeting the untoward 
chances in a changing world’—you know the 
rest of the quotation, Henries—‘ Eupbemia and 
Adolphus, act vi., scene 7—so I’ll spare you: 
but seriously, I’ll go and be a waiter.” 

“ A waiter!” cried the other, aghast—“ * 
waiter! Nay, try any other r6le but that 
poet, painter, pedlar if you will; but a waiter 
—bah! But you’re not in earnest, surely V 9 
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u Indeed but I am. It shan't be in England: 
I'll go abroad* up the Rhine, or somewhere. I 
tell you it will he splendid fun!” 

“Ha! there’s the post,” interrupted Henries, 
as the well-known, quick, short rap of the post¬ 
man resounded along the street. “ I'll go out 
on the landing and get the letter. The girl 
would think we were all mad, if she saw you 
now!” 

Horace was only half-unsexed, as he still re- 
tained his petticoats; so that the effect was 
singular. After a minute Henries returned 
with his fetter. “ Why, Horace,” he exclaimed, 
running his eyes over the page, “ this concerns 
you.” 

“ Me ? How ?” 

“ Somers, the tutor at St. Bride's, writes to 
say he is coming to see me to-morrow about 
you. Then his mother is going abroad, and 
wants to know if I can recommend a trusty 
servant to travel with them.” 

“ Much obliged for kind inquiries; but I say, 
Tom, suppose I offer for the situation ? You 
would recommend me—eh ?” 

” But Somers would want to see you.” 

“ Will he have that pleasure now , I wonder, 
or wait till he gets it ?” returned Horace. “ No, 
he can't see me. I must be taken on trust. I 
tell you how I can manage though. I '11 meet 
them wherever they land—Calais, Ostend, or 
Antwerp, as the case may be, and that will put a 
meeting with Somers out of the question; for 
I '11 he bail he '11 never cross the Channel.” 

So it was agreed. That evening’s post carried 
hack a letter to Cambridge, recommending 
” Henly Fisher” as an experienced courier, who 
had travelled much abroad, was English-born, 
hut spoke German, French, and Italian fluently: 
in fact, was the very man that would suit Mrs. 
8omers in all respects. He (Mr. Henries) 
could vouch for the young man’s character. 

This arrangement being concluded, and some 
more beer discussed, Horace took himself off, 
leaving his female attire as a legacy to his friend. 


Chap. HI.—A Meeting. 

Horace Carew is walking the Ostend pier, 
dressed in the most approved courier fashion. 
He has spent some time in the same occupation, 
for the Dover boat is already late, and not yet 
in sight. Mrs. Somers is expected to arrive by 
her; and Horace Carew, «ow Henly Fisher, is 
about to enter upon his new duties. 

As he walks, reader, grant me one word of 
explanation, and your good-nature shall not be 
trespassed upon. 

Horace's parents died young, in India, whence 
be was sent home, a boy four years old, to 
the care of his uncle. Lord Leven. 

This latter was an oddity. Though really at¬ 
tached to his nephew, he was very strict with 
him—more especially in money matters. Not 
that he allowed Horace anything (what he had 
was his> own, and bad come to him from bis 
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father); but in occasional visits that our hero 
had made at Sairmouth Castle, Lord Leven took 
care to express his opinions pretty strongly 
regarding young men running into debt. More¬ 
over, Horace was supposed to be the old man's 
heir, as his uncle had no children. This would 
not necessarily be the case, a9 the title died with 
Lord Leven, and the property was entirely at 
his disposal; but it was naturally thought to be 
the most likely thing to happen. Now although 
people felt morally certain that Horace would 
succeed to the estate, it was not a subject that 
could be spoken of within hearing of the present 
possessor. The bare hint of such a thing threw 
him into a rage. It was his peculiarity to have 
an intense aversion to speaking of what should 
be after he was gone. Horace knew all this, 
and was especially careful never to let Lord 
Leven hear of his money-difficulties, or to allow 
him to suppose that he (Horace) considered 
himself as the heir. 

The uncle and nephew knew next to nothing 
of one another. During his boyhood, Horace 
usually spent the holidays with a friend of his 
father’s, whose son was at the same school, and, 
beyond a yearly visit at Sairmouth Castle, he 
saw little of Lord Leven. When he left school 
and went to the University, he was even less 
frequently at the Castle, the vacation being 
usually Bpent in travelling in Germany ana 
Italy. So, on the whole, the intimacy between 
Lord Leven and his brother’s chila was not 
great. 

Let us now return to the pier at Ostend on 
which Henly Fisher was continuing his solitary 
promenade. 

It blew and blew harder, and still there were 
no signs of the steamer. But Horace was not 
the only individual undergoing the penance of a 
long wait. On the opposite side of the pier 
was a middle-aged gentleman, brisk in gait, tall 
in figure, and snuffy in general appearance, who 
seemed as anxious as our hero concerning the 
arrival of the expected steamer. His patience, 
however, was of no very durable quality, and 
was evidently fast vanishing. He had ques¬ 
tioned every likely and unlikely person as to the 
cause of the detention, and had so persecuted 
the look-out men, that they turned their backs 
when he addressed them. At last everyone 
avoided him, and so he had recourse to Horace, 
in order to pour out his complaints regarding 
foul weather and unpunctual steamers: 

“ Boat late, sir,” he began, planting himself 
immediately in front of the new victim. “ Boat 
very late, sir! Waiting, I presume, for some 
one coming by her ?” 

Horace asseuted, and endeavoured to pass 
the loquacious stranger and continue his walk. 
But this was not to be done. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you can tell me how it is that 
the Ostend steamer is so exceedingly behind 
time. I shall write to the public papers, sir; 

that I will! I cannot afford to lose my-” 

” Hat, sir. Take care of your hat,” cried 
several voices at once. 

But the warning came too late, A injs- 
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chievous gust of wind bad surprised tbe beaver 
of the middle-aged gentleman, and carried it 
twenty yards out to sea before a band could be 
raised to arrest its flight. But, alasl this was 
not all. A flaxen wig followed the hat into the 
green waves, whence a triumphant sea-gull 
rescued it, mistaking its appearance for that of 
a fine flounder. 

Everyone laughed except the discomfited 
owner of the lost property, who retired to a 
small waiting-room on the pier, to hide his 
head, now shorn of its glory, and to take 
measures to replace the necessary belongings of 
which he had been so cruelly deprived. 

In the meantime attention had become di¬ 
verted from the grumbling old man to the long- 
expected object of Horace’s weary watch. 
Slowly, but several miles to leeward of her 
proper course, the Ostend packet hove igno- 
miniou8ly in sight-—ignominiously, for she was 
in tow of a steam-tug that had been lying in 
the offing. Paddles were still, and funnel smoke¬ 
less. The boat had broken down; and unless 
the friendly tug had succeeded in getting a 
hawser on board and taking her in tow, the Bel¬ 
gian steamer would have been by this time half- 
a-dozen miles or more down Channel. 

Loungers and sailors eagerly thronged the 
pier-head as the vessels entered the harbour. 
On the deck of the packet lay several recum¬ 
bent figures, in every posture elegant and in¬ 
elegant. Some raised their heads as the bar was 
crossed, but it seemed the utmost effort of which 
Nature was capable. 

Horace looked anxiously amongst the many 
figures, for ‘the one which naturally would have 
the most interest for him, viz., that of an old 
lady. There was a choice; for he counted, at 
least, half-a-dozen of that denomination. The 
direction was a gentle-looking, ladylike 
person, middle-aged. But he was again at 
fault. Horace saw so many gentle-looking 
dames (for sea-sickness had tamed the strongest) 
that he was still at a loss how to make his se¬ 
lection. Hastening to the landing-stage for the 
steamers, our hero managed to push his way on 
board, and, accosting the steward, asked to be 
pointed out his future mistress. 

“ Can’t say which it be,” replied that func¬ 
tionary—“ know no names.” 

So Horace had to use his mother-wit in 
order to discover the person he was in search of. 
He was upon the point of making a dash at the 
most subdued of the whole tribe, and put the 
question for himself, when a soft feminine voice 
near the companion-ladder arrested his atten¬ 
tion with the word 8: 

“ Take care, Mrs. Somers; it is so slippery 
here, you will fall.” 

Horace turned just in time to see the person 
addressed stepping on deck. She was dressed 
in grey, with a long water-proof cloak covering 
her from head to foot. At her side was a grace¬ 
ful-looking girl of seventeen or eighteen, loaded 
with shawls and wraps, who seemed to have 
enough to do to prevent her meek-looking com¬ 
panion from slipping. For Mrs. Somers tm 


meek in every movement which she made, and 
she always wore a deprecating look of meekness, 
which seemed to say, “ I am very meek.” 

Before the new courier was able to come for¬ 
ward, and offer his services, Horace’s friend 
of the pier pushed past, and welcomed Mrs. 
Somers and her charge with much vehemence. 

“ Why, Dr. Everard,” exclaimed the younger 
lady, “ what has become of your hat ?” 

Not having been able to purchase hat or cap 
in time for the boat’s arrival, “Snuffy” bad 
bound a red silk pocket-handkerchief over his 
head, on the top of which a tarpaulin water¬ 
proof erection had been stuck. The apparition 
was eccentric. 

Horace was a good deal perplexed at the un¬ 
derstanding which seemed to exist between the 
ladies and the Doctor; however, it was no busi¬ 
ness of his, so he made himself known to Mrs. 
Somers, took possession of the belongings of 
the party, and strode before them to tbe pier- 
gates. The Doctor, though eccentric and strange 
in his proceedings, still seemed to have all his 
wits about him, so that Horace was fain to be 
wary lest he should bettay himself. 

“So, young man,” bp presently began to 
him, “you belong to Mrs. Somers’ party. I 
should nave let you wait alone on the pier, if I 
had known what scent you were on. Con¬ 
stance !” 

“Yes,” answered the owner of the name, 
looking up, smilingly, in the Doctor’s face. • 

“ I have some business to transact in Ostend. 
You won’t go on to-day; but I ’ll dine with you 
at the H6tel de Cygne, at seven this evening. Is 
that agreeable to all parties ?” 

“Quite, Doctor,” answered Mrs. Somers, 
meekly. 

“ I ’ll give your courier these matters to take 
to the hotel for me. Here, Mr.-” 

“Fisher,” suggested Mrs. Somers, gently— 
“ Henly Fisher; recommended to me by my son 
at St. Bride’s.” 

“ Ah, good I Then, Courier Fisher, be good 
enough to be very careful how you carry these. 
This parcel, with a * W* on it, contains worms 
for baiting. This the intestines of a sea-gull. 
This marked ‘Glass: with care’ is not glass, 
but a jellified decoction of the lower stomach.” 

“Dear Doctor Everard,” cried Constance, 
“ spare us details.” 

“Aye, lass, details?” 

Horace cut short further colloquy by gather- 
ing up the packages apd walking off. He tried 
to school himself to the necessary courier- 
swagger and bravado; but his ire at the old 
Doctor’s doings caused him well-nigh to forget 
his rdle . He declared afterwards that he was 
within an ace of hurling worms and intestines 
into the harbour-mud. 

i' In the meantime meek Mrs. Somers was sitting, 
in patience* on some timber near, apparently 
quite unmindful of a heavy fall of rain which 
was just beginning. At length the old Doctor 
moved off, and the party adjourned to the 
^ . « **8 nothing very wonderful this 
Betel de Cygne, but it was tbe best; and as tbe 
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wind howled round the corners of the deserted 
streets, whistling across the sharp gable-ends of 
the houses, and as the rain pattered pertina¬ 
ciously on the pact, the shelter which it afforded 
was not unwelcome. Horace’s ruffled plumes 
re-arranged themselves when he was freed from 
his incubus, the Doctor; and he endeavoured to 
make himself very agreeable to the old lady and 
her charge. He had not known previously of 
how many the party was to consist; the blue 
eves and flaxen hair of Miss Constance were, 
therefore, a pleasant surprise—a set-off, indeed, 
to the objectionable presence of the “Snuffy 
Doctor,” m Horace mentally named the other 
addition. 

But Miss Constance Shirley (for so he heard 
her addressed later in the day), had he not seen 
her before? 


Chap. IV.— On thi Road. 

Had he not seen her before? This was 
Master Horace’s last thought, or rather question, 
ere be closed his eyes in slumber on the damp 
pillow of his bed in the Hotel de Cygne. It was 
his first rumination when he awoke the next 
norning. 

Had he not seen her before, this fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, laughing girl; and if so, when and 
where? 

Now, of all the tormenting things in the 
world, to think that you have seen a person 
before, but be unable to attach a how, when, or 
where to the name, is the most provoking. “That 
turn of the neck, that flash of those blue eyes I 
I could swear that I had seen something or 
somebody somewhere of whom it reminds me.” 
Then just as the link seems within reach, 
another turn of the same neck, another flash of 
the same eyes dispels the illusion entirely. No: 
that was not the least like. 

Twenty times during the twenty-four hours 
did Horace find himself balancing the pros and 
cons of a likeness, and so often did he find 
himself at fault. He thought and re-thought 
the problem over, with more attention than he 
had ever given any subject in his life before, 
and found himself at the end exactly in the 
position in which he started—to wit, none the 
wiser. So at length he gave it up. 

Now Mrs. Somers was a meek woman, but a 
meek woman with a grievance. She was one of 
those persons who deceive entirely our first im¬ 
pressions. They seem amiable, unselfish, self- 
sacrificing, gentle, when first known; but cultivate 
their acquaintance a little more and the curtain 
falls. They are, in a sense, I am ready to admit, 
amiable ana self-denying, but it is a sense with 
limitations. Such a woman was Mrs. Somers. 
A casual observer would have given her the 
credit of possessing all these qualifications; 
and she did, in a degree, possess them. But 
then she generally managed to turn the edge of 
them by some little act or word, which gave a 
totally different impression. Still she was very 
meek in voice as in manner. 


eir qfSairmouth Castle. 

On the evening of their arrival at Ostend, 
Horace, as in duty bound, betook himself to 
Mrs. Somers for orders. A tour up the Rhine 
he understood had been the intention, but he 
was now to hear something definite. True to 
her character the lady was meekness itself to 
her courier, asked his opinion repeatedly, and 
seemed to be adopting Horace’s suggestions en¬ 
tirely. It was not until he thought over after¬ 
wards what had passed at the interview that he 
discovered that he had been only a listener, 
while Mrs. Somers had, in truth, arranged and 
settled the route. 

It was a dirty driisling morning, on whioh 
the party set forth from Ostend. The train by 
which they were to travel started at an early 
hour, so it was necessary to be on the alert 
betimes. Horaoe felt rather new in his capacity 
of servant, but was acting his part well, when 
an episode occurred, which well-nigh brought 
about an txpos4, He had preceded his party 
to the station, and, having taken their tickete 
and booked the heavy luggage, stood awaiting 
the omnibus which conveyed Mrs. Somers and 
her party, when turning round by accident he 
encountered a face, which of all others in the 
world he would least have expected to behold, 
viz., that of a college don. The Junior Dean 
of Horaoe’s College, St. Bride’s, was a man 
known amongst undergraduates by the name of 
“ Underdone,” from the resemblance which his 
cheeks bore to meat in that condition. With¬ 
out the college gates Greyson was the title 
which this worthy owned. Now, it had been 
this man’s boast that he had not quitted the 
shadow of Alma Mater for ten years; and it was 
his expressed intention not to leave it for ten 
years more. Horace, therefore, was not a little 
surprised (and hardly pleasantly so) when he 
descried the suggestive cheeks and portly 
figure of the Rev. Jacob Greyson looming in the 
distance. His first thought naturally was, “ The 
murder will now outhis second, what should 
be done ? His decision was to give the Dean 
as wide a berth as possible, and trust to his own 
disguised appearance and the chapter of acci¬ 
dents for safety in the dilemma. 

Mrs. Somers and Co. arrived at last, the 
snuffy doctor included, and were duly installed 
in their first-class carriage. Horace was just 
arranging the railway rugs and cloaks for the 
comfort of his charges, when, horror of horrors, 
the rubicund face appeared at the carriage 
door. 

“ Point de place,” growled Horace, with his 
back turned. 

“Why, Miss Shirley, who would have ex¬ 
pected to see you here l” were the words which 
were heard in return. And then the new ac¬ 
quaintance began to greet the young lady very 
heartily—more, it would seem, to his own satis¬ 
faction than to hers. Greyson had, in the 
mean time, made good his entrance into the 
carriage, and there was nothing left to Horace 
but to submit to circumstances, and yield the 
field to the Junior Dean of St. Bride’s. The 
division between the carriages which the party 
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and the courier respectively occupied.was thin, 
and the latter may be pardoned for evincing a 
certain curiosity concerning the conversation 
which was going on so near him. 

Greyson had a shrill, high-pitched voice: it 
was one of those organs which once heard are 
not easily forgotten, for it was as dissonant as it 
was penetrating. He had, moreover, the un¬ 
comfortable habit of jerking his words out, as 
though the syllables had collected in his mouth, 
and must needs burst forth the moment his lips 
opened. 

After the train started there was silence for a 
brief space, during which the Dean arranged 
himself and his belongings with much fuss and 
disturbance to his fellow-travellers. 

Presently, however, the silence was broken 
by a loudly-articulated “Con— Ah! hoi” 
from the Doctor. 

“Ten thousand million pardons, my dear— 
my dear sir!” broke in Greyson’s shrill 
voice; “I am afraid I have trodden upon 
your-” 

“ Corns!” roared Snuffy, in evident agony. 

“ I can only repeat—reiterate my most hum¬ 
ble apologies for the harm, if any, I have done 
you.” 

Miss Shirley now came to the rescue, and to 
divert the Doctor's wrath, exclaimed: “See, 
dear Doctor Everard, the mist is clearing, and 
we shall have it fine after all.” 

The individual addressed vouchsafed no reply, 
but, scowling defiance at his enemy, proceeded 
to spread out the last Times before his face 
in such a manner as to shut out the sight of the 
objectionable Dean. This latter, however, in¬ 
tended to talk, and so opened fire upon Miss 
Shirley. 

“ I really had not expected this pleasure,” he 
began. “Have you good news from home? 
Going far, with kind friends ?” 

Constance, for answer, introduced Mrs. 
Somers to the Rev. Jacob Greyson, adding, 
$otto voce , “ Mr. Greyson is a great friend of 
papa’s.” 

“Pleasure, ma'am—great pleasure to make 
your acquaintance. It is indeed a delightful 
coincidence that I should in this manner have 
met Miss Shirley, and through her become 
honoured in possessing your acquaintance. 
Travelling is very wearying work, I find.” 

“ Yes,” answered the lady, meekly, “ Have 
you travelled much ?” 

“Well, ma’am—no; I can't say that I per¬ 
sonally and individually have travelled much; 
but—but my brother has.” 

“ My brother plays the German flute,” was 
the injured Doctor’s comment from behind his 
newspaper. 

“Does he, really?” replied the Dean, inno¬ 
cently, turning to the last speaker. “ Does 
he really ? Now that is another coin¬ 
cidence, and, I may be permitted to add, a very 
curious one. My brother also is a proficient 
ip the jnusica) art. He plays tjie—f 4 f 


“ Fool 1” growled the Doctor: but a tunnel 
swallowed up the word, and put an end to the 
conversation. On emerging into daylight the 
undaunted Greyson, however, began again. 

“ You have a courier, ma’am ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Somers—“a young 
man recommended to me by my son as a travel¬ 
ling servant.” 

“ Oh, indeed! Has he been with you long ?” 

“No, I only met him yesterday on arriving at 
Ostend.” 

“ Now, my dear madam, this is a very singu¬ 
lar thing—very singular; I could have said a 
most remarkable coincidence. I would almost 
swear that I have seen that young man’s face 
somewhere before. Let me think for an instant.” 

But the ruminations of the worthy Dean were 
brought to a rude termination. During the past 
few minutes the motion of the carriages had 
been anything but pleasant. They now began 
to rock to-and-fro in an ominous manner, and 
it became impossible to keep one’s seat. The 
Doctor was soon stretched on the floor of the 
compartment, and Greyson had been thrown by 
the last jerk across him. Clouds of dust 
whirled past the carriage-window, and then, 
with a sudden bound, shock, and start, the 
whole train turned over on its side, and lay, 
like a log, still. 

In a second, cries, wails, shouts, and screams 
arose from every side, and bodies were seen 
struggling through carriage-windows, or forcing 
themselves out of the carriage-roof by the ven¬ 
tilators. Horace was one of the first to free 
himself. He flew to the next compartment to 
see how his party had fared. The door was 
partially forced in; Horace wrenched it open, 
and half-dragged, half-carried out a fainting 
form: it was Miss Shirley. He bore her to a 
grassy bank near at hand, and untied her bon¬ 
net Constance revived, and opened her eyes. 

“ Are you hurt?” asked Horace, anxiously. 

In answer the young lady put her band to 
her head, and looked wildly at ner questioner. 
Horace bathed her temples with eau-de-Cologne, 
which recovered the poor girl so far that she 
was able to ask, “Where are my—my friends— 
Mrs. Somers, Doctor Everard? They are 
killed I Tell me quick!” 

Our courier endeavoured to reassure her, and 
then, partly carrying and partly supporting her, 
managed to conduct her to a spot which was oat 
of sight of the train. 

“ Thank you,” she said, as Horace seated her 
under the shade of a large chestnut-tree. 
“ Thank you. But the others—where are they ? 
Are they safe ?” 

Truth to tell, our hero had forgotten that there 
were such persons in existence. He had been 
quite absorbed in the occupation of attending 
upon Miss Shirley, and the older and more 
dignified members pf bis party b*4 W* W W 
tlWUf 1Wf • 
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" I’ll go and see, now directly; bat tell me 
first yoa are really not hart at all!” 

Constance assured him that she had merely 
suffered from fright, and begged him again to 
go and see that they were not harmed. 

“Quick, please, Mr. Fisher; every instant 
may be precious! Stop I I’ll come too.” 

And the fair speaker endeavoured to rise from 
her seat and accompany Horace. She failed 
signally; the shock had left her too weak for 
any such attempt at present, so she was fain to 
sit down, and let Horace go alone. He hurried 
back again to the train. A scene of indescrib¬ 
able confusion met his eye, now that he had 
time to contemplate it. The engine attached 
to the train appeared to have taken a spring, 
and to have alighted on the other side of a 
hedge bordering the line. There it lay, silent, 
but steaming, the boiler burst, and fragments 
of the case scattered around. The mangled 
body of the driver was extended on the ground 
close by, so hideously disfigured, that it was 
scarcely possible to recognize it as a human 
form. The tender had been forced up, and re¬ 
mained, half-standing, half-lying against the 
embankment. The coke had fallen in a shower 
on the ground, and a pool of boiling water sur¬ 
rounded the place. 

Horace hurried to the carriage of his mistress. 
After some search he succeeded in finding it. 
Its body had been so battered by the accident, 
that it was not easy to recognize at first. Doc¬ 
tor Everard had extricated Mrs. Somers from 
her perilous position, and placed her on some 
timber near. She sat there as composed and 
placid as ‘though she had been in her own 
drawing-room. Greyson had not fared so 
well. 

As Horace reached the scene of the catas¬ 
trophe, the poor man was crawling out from the 
wreck, moaning piteously, and the very picture 
of woe. The courier’s natural feeling was to 
euccour the sufferer, and he was about to do so, 
when Mrs. Somers called to him to ask where 
Miss Shirley was, and whether she had been 
hurt. 

“No; thank God she is safe!” answered 
Horace, eagerly. “ I left her sitting under that 
tree beyond the bank.” 

Mrs. Somers looked up, with a kind of meek 
inquiry, to the speaker, which seemed to say, 
“ What could it matter to him to that extent 
whether Miss Shirley was safe or not?” The 
look brought Horace back to himself, and he 
recollected that it would be well to ask how 
Mrs. Somers herself had fared. 

“ Thank you,” replied the lady, coldly, “I am 
none the worse: but, if you would kindly make 
yourself useful to any of the poor sufferers 
around, I will go to Miss Shirley. Where do 
you say she is ?” 

“Under the chestnut-tree beyond the bank.” 


“ Very well. When you have done what you 
can, come to us there.” 

“ Is this the meek and gentle ladv?” thought 
Horace, as he turned away to obey her behests. 
But he had not much time for thought, for 
Doctor Everard just at this moment called to 
our hero to come and assist him. He went 
immediately. Near the engine lay a man, his 
face burnt and scalded, and his form writhing 
in agony. A heavy piece of the burst boiler 
had fallen upon his legs, and aid was required 
to remove it; this the two Englishmen effected 
together, and the Doctor did what he could to 
alleviate the suffering of the poor creature; in 
the meantime some French surgeons had arrived 
on the spot, and the rest of those who were in¬ 
jured by the accident were placed under proper 
care. 

Horace, having nothing more to do, returned 
to the tree where he had left Constance, and 
there found a further addition to the party, viz., 
Greyson. Stretched at full-length on the grass 
lay the unfortunate man : he was uttering low, 
melancholy groans, and ever and anon rolled 
over from side to side. The sobriquet that 
he once owned could now no longer be said to 
be applicable, for the blood had deserted his 
cheeks, and settled in his nose. This was the 
organ which had most severely suffered. It ap- 
eared afterwards that the Doctor and Dean, 
aving both been thrown from their seats to 
the floor of the carriage, had alternately bumped 
upon one another during the jolts which had 
preceded the final catastrophe of the accident. 
The last shock had come most severqjy upon 
the Dean of St. Bride’s, as the Doctor’s person 
had descended on his nose, and nearly flattened 
it. 

Miss Shirley was now quite composed, and 
begged Horace to take her to the scene of the 
accident. The meek lady, however, roused 
herself, and put a decided veto on this 
proceeding; so Constance was fain to sub¬ 
mit, more especially as they were assured 
that every kind of assistance had been ren¬ 
dered. 

In the meantime a gang of labourers had ar¬ 
rived at the spot, and the debris of the carriages 
were being removed, and the line repaired. The 
cause of the disaster proved to be that a sleeper 
had sunk from its position, owing to the late 
rains, and a previous train had snapped and 
displaced the iron. This left the line ready pre¬ 
pared for the accident which occurred to the 
Brussels train, as related. 

In an hour’s time matters were so far arranged 
that the party were enabled to proceed on their 
way, an empty train having been sent down the 
line to convey them. Half-an-hour later they 
were safely lodged in an hotel on the Place 
Verte. 
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It is nine o'clock upon a summer Sunday 
morning, in the year sixteen hundred and some¬ 
thing. The sun looks down brightly on a little 
forest settlement, around whose expanding fields 
the great American wilderness recedes each day, 
withdrawing its bears and wolves and Indians 
into an ever remoter distance,—not yet so far 
but that a stout wooden gate at each end of the 
village street indicates that there is something 
outside which roust stay outside, if possible. 
It would look very busy and thriving in this 
little place, to-day, but for the Sabbath stillness 
which broods over everything with almost an 
excess of calm. Even the smoke ascends more 
faintly than usual from the chimneys of these 
abundant log-huts and scanty framed houses, 
and since three o’clock yesterday afternoon not 
a stroke of this world’s work has been done. 
Last night a preparatory lecture was held, and 
now comes the consummation of the whole 
week’s life, in the solemn act of worship. In 
which settlement of the Massachusetts Colony 
is the great observance to pass before our eyes ? 
If it be Cambridge village, the warning drum is 
beating its peaceful summons to the congrega¬ 
tion. If it be Salem village, a bell is sounding 
its more ecclesiastic peal, and a red flag is sim¬ 
ultaneously hung forth from the meeting-house, 
like the auction-flag of later periods, but offering 
in this case goods without money and beyond 

E rice. But if it be Haverhill village, then Abra- 
am Tyler has been blowing his horn assiduously 
for half an hour, a service for which Abraham, 
each year, receives a half-pound of pork from 
every family in town. 

Be it drum, bell, or horn, which gives the 
summons, we will draw near to this important 
building, the centre of the village, the one pub¬ 
lic edifice,—meeting-house, town-house, school- 
house, watch-house, all in one. So important 
is it, that no one can legally dwell more than 
a half-mile from it. And yet the people ride to 
meeting, short though the distance be, for at 
yonder oaken block a wife dismounts from be¬ 
hind her husband;—and has it not, moreover, 
been found needful to impose a fine of forty 
shillings on fast trotting to and fro ? All sins 
are not modern ones, young gentlemen. 

We approach nearer still, and come among 
the civic institutions. This is the pillory, yon¬ 
der the stocks, and there is a large wooden cage, 
a terror to evil-doers, but let us hope empty 
now. Round the meeting-house is a high 
wooden paling, to which the law permits citizens 
to tie their horses, provided it be not done too 
near the passage-way. For at that opening 
stands a sentry, clothed in a suit of armour 
which is painted black, and cost the town twenty- 
four shillings by the bill. He bears also a 
heavy matchlock musket; his rest, or iron fork, 


is stuck in the ground, ready to support the 
weapon; and he is girded with his bandoleer, 
or broad leather belt, which sustains a sword 
and a dozen tin cartridge-boxes. 

The meeting-house is the second to which the 
town has treated itself, the first having been 
“ a timber fort, both strong and comely, with 
flat roof and battlements,”—a cannon on top, 
and the cannonade of the gospel down below. 
But this one cost the town sixty-three pounds, 
hard-earned pounds, and carefully expended. 
It is built of orick, smeared outside with clay, 
and finished with clay-boards, outside of alL 
It is about twenty-five feet square, with a chim¬ 
ney half the width of the building, and project¬ 
ing four feet above the thatched roof. The 
steeple is in the centre, and the bell-rope, if 
they have one, hangs in the middle of the broad 
aisle. There are six windows, two on each of 
the two sides, and two more at the end, part 
being covered with oiled paper only, part glazed 
in numerous small panes. And between the 
windows, on the outside, hang the heads of all 
the wolves that have been killed in the township 
within the year. But the Quakers think that 
the wolves have cheated the parish and got in¬ 
side, in sheep’s clothing. 

The people are assembling. The Governor 
has passed by, with his four vergers bearing 
halberds before him. The French Popish am¬ 
bassadors, who have just arrived from Canada, 
are told the customs of the place, and left to 
stay quietly in the Governor’s house, with 
sweetmeats, wines, and the liberty of a private 
walk in the garden. The sexton has just called 
for the minister, as is his duty twice every Sun¬ 
day, and, removing his cocked hst, he walks 
before his superior officer. The minister enters 
and passes up the aisle, dressed in Geneva cloak, 
black skull-cap, and black gloves open at thumb 
and finger, for the better handling of his manu¬ 
script. He looks round upon his congregation, 
a few hundred, recently seated anew for the year, 
arranged according to rank and age. There are 
the old men in the pews beneath the pulpit. 
There are the young men in the gallery, or near 
the door, with ruffs, showy belts, gold and silver 
buttons, ** points” at the knees, and great boots. 
There are the young women, with “ silk or tiff¬ 
any hoods or scarfs,” “ embroidered or needle- 
worked caps,” " immoderate great sleeves, 

“ cut works,”—a mystery,—“ slash apparel, — 
another mystery,—“immoderate great vayles, 
long wings,” etc.,—mystery on mystery, but an 
recorded in the statutes, which forbid these 
splendours to persons of mean estate. V ier ® 
are the wives of the magistrates in prominen 
seats, and the grammar-school masters wu 
next them; and in each pew, close to the ©ot 
er’s elbow, is the little wooden cage for 
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youngest child, still too young to sit alone. All 
boys are held too young to sit alone also; for, 
though the emigrants left in Holland the aged 
deaconess who there presided, birch in hand, to 
control the rising generation in Sunday meet¬ 
ings, yet the urchins are now herded on the 
pulpit and gallery stairs, with four constables 
to guard them from the allurements of sin. 
And there sits Sin itself embodied in the shrink¬ 
ing form of some humiliated man or woman, 
placed on a high stool in the principal aisle, 
bearing the name of some dark crime written on 
paper and pinned to the garments, or perhaps 
a Scarlet Letter on the breast. 

Ob, the silence of this place of worship, after 
the solemn service sets in I “ People do not 
sneeze or cough here in public assemblies,” says 
one writer, triumphantly, “ so much as in Eng¬ 
land.” The warning caution, “ Be short,” 
which the minister has inscribed above his study- 
door, claims no authority over his pulpit. He 
may pray his hour, unpausing, and no one thinks 
it long; for, indeed, at prayer-meetings four 
persons will sometimes pray an hour each,— 
one with confession, one with private petitions, 
a third with petitions for church and kingdom, 
and a fourth with thanksgiving,—neither part 
of the quartette being for an instant confused 
with the other. Then he may preach his hour, 
and, turning his hour-glass, may say—but that 
he will not anticipate the levity to be born in a 
later century with Mather Byles—“Now, my 
hearers, we will take another glass.” 

In short, this is the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious preaching. Woe to any one who 
shall disturb its proprieties! It is written in 
the statute, “If any one interrupt or oppose a 
preacher in season of worship, they shall be 
reproved by the magistrate, and on repetition 
shall pay £5, or stand two hours on a block 
four feet high, with this inscription in capitals, 
‘A Wanton Gospeller.’” Nor this alone, but 
the law stands, by the minister’s doctrine, even 
out of the meeting-house. It is but a few days 
since Nathaniel Hadlock was sentenced to be 
severely whipped for declaring that he oould re¬ 
ceive no profit from Mr. H—’s preaching; 
since Thomas Maule was mauled to the extent 
of ten stripes for declaring that Mr. H— preached 
lies, and that his instruction was the doctrine 
of devils; since even the wife of Nicholas Phelps 
was sentenced to pay five pounds or be whipped, 
for asserting that this same Mr. H— sent abroad 
his wolves and bloodhounds among the sheep 
and lambs. Truly, it is a perilous thing to 
attend public worship in such reverential days. 
However, it is equally dangerous to stay at 
home; there are tithing-men to look after the 
absentees, and any one unnecessarily absent 
must pay five shillings. He may be put in the 
stocks or in the wooden cage, if delinquent for 
a month together. 

But we must give our attention to the sermon. 
It is what the congregation will pronounce “ a 
large, nervous, and golden discourse,” a Scrip¬ 
tural discourse,—like the skeleton of the sea- 
serpent, all backbone and a great deal of that. 


It may be some very special and famous effort. 
Perhaps Increase Mather is preaching on “ The 
Morning Star,” or on “Snow,” or on “The 
Voice of God in Stormy Windsor it may be 
his sermon entitled “ Burnings Bewailed,” to 
improve the lesson of some great conflagration, 
which he attributes partly to Sabbath-breaking 
and partly to the new fashion of monstrous 
periwigs. Or it may be Cotton Mather, his son, 
rolling forth his resounding discourse during a 
thunder-storm, entitled “ Brantologia Sacra,”— 
consisting of seven separate divisions or thun¬ 
derbolts, and filled with sharp lightning from 
Scripture and the Rabbinical lore, and Cartesian 
natural philosophy. Just as he has proclaimed, 
“ In the thunder there is the voice of the glorious 
God,” a messenger comes hastening in, as in 
the Book of Job, to tell him that his own house 
has just been struck, and though no person is 
hurt, yet the house hath been much torn and 
filled with the lightnings. With what joy and 
power he instantly wields above his audience 
this providential surplus of excitement, remind¬ 
ing one irresistibly of some scientific lecturer 
who has nearly blown himself up by his own 
experiments, and proceeds beaming with fresh 
confidence, the full power of his compound 
being incontestably shown. Rising with the 
emergency, he tells them grandly, that, as he 
once had in his house a magnet which the thun¬ 
der changed instantly from north to south, so it 
were well if the next bolt could change their 
stubborn souls from Satan to God. But after¬ 
ward he is compelled to own that Satan also is 
sometimes permitted to have a hand in the thun¬ 
der, which is the reason why it breaks oftener 
on churches than on any other buildings; and 
again he admits, pensively, at last, that churches 
and ministers’ houses have undoubtedly the 
larger share. 

The sermon is over. The more demoralized 
among the little boys, whose sleepyeyes have been 
more than once admonished by the hare’s-foot 
wand of the constables—the sharp paw is used 
for the boys, the soft fur is kept for the smooth 
foreheads of drowsy maidens—look up tho¬ 
roughly awakened now. Bright eyes glance 
from beneath silk or tiffany hoods, for a little 
interlude is coming. Many things may happen 
in this pause after the sermon. Questions may 
be asked of the elders now, which the elders 
may answer,—if they can. Some lay brother 
may “ exercise” on a text of Scripture,—rather 
severe exercise, it sometimes turns out. Candi¬ 
dates for the church may be proposed. A bap¬ 
tism may take place. If it be the proper month, 
the laws against profaning the Sabbath may be 
read. The last town-regulations may be read; 
or, far more exciting, a new marriage may be 
published. Or a darker scene may follow, and 
some offending magistrate may be required to 
stand upon a bench, in his worst garments, with 
a foul linen cap drawn close to his eyes, and 
acknowledge his sins before the pious people, 
who reverenced him so lately, 
i These things done, a deacon says impressively, 

<* Brethren, now there is time for contribution; 
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wherefore, as God bath prospered you, so freely 
offer.” Then the people in the galleries come 
down and march two abreast, “ up one aisle and 
down the other,” passing before the desk, where 
in a long “ pew” sit the elders and deacons. 
One of these holds a moneybox, into which the 
worshippers put their offerings, usually varying 
from one to five shillings, according to their 
ability and good-will. Some give paper pledges 
instead; and others give other valuables, such 
as “ a fair gilt cup, with a cover,” for the com¬ 
munion-service. Then comes a psalm, read, 
line after line, by some one appointed, out of 
the “ Bay Psalm-Book,” and sung by the peo¬ 
ple. These Psalms are sung regularly through, 
four every Sunday, and some ten tunes compose 
the whole vocal range of the congregation. 
Then come the words, “ Blessed are they who 
hear the word of the Lord and keep it,” and then 
the benediction. 

And then the reverend divine descends from 
his desk and walks down the aisle, bowing 
gravely right and left to bis people, not one of 
whom stirs till the minister has gone out; and 
then the assembly disperses, each to his own 
home, unless it be some who have come from a 
distance, and stay to eat their cold pork and 
peas in the meeting-house. 

Roll aside the pauorama of the three-hours 9 
Sunday service of two centuries ago, lest that 
which was not called wearisome in the passing 
prove wearisome in the delineation now. It 
needed all this accumulation of small details to 
show how widely the externals of New-England 
church-going have changed since those early 
days. But what must have been the daily life 
of that Puritan minister for whom this exhaust¬ 
ing service was but one portion of the task of 
life! Truly, they were “pious and painful 
preachers” then, as I have read upon a stone in 
the old Watertown graveyard;—“ princely 
preachers” Cotton Mather calls them. He re¬ 
lates that Mr. Cotton, in addition to preaching 
on Sunday and holding his ordinary lecture 
every Thursday, preached thrice a week besides, 
on Wednesday and Thursday early in the morn¬ 
ing, and on Saturday afternoon. He also held 
a daily lecture in his house, which was at last 
abandoned as being too much thronged, and 
frequent occasional days occurred, when he 
would spend six hours “ in the word and in 
rayer.” On his voyage to America he 
eing accompanied by two other ministers, they 
commonly had three sermons a day—one after 
every meal. He was “ a universal scholar and 
a walking library;” he studied twelve hours a 
day, and said he liked to sweeten his mouth 
with a piece of Calvin before he went to sleep. 

A fearful rate of labour; a strange, grave, 
quaint, ascetic, rigorous life. It seems a mys¬ 
tery how the Reverend Joshua Moody could 
have survived to write four thousand sermons, 
but it is no mystery why the Reverend John 
Mitchell was called “ a truly aged young man” 
at thirty, especially when we consider that he 
was successor at Cambridge to “ the holy, hea¬ 
venly, sweet-affecting, and soul-ravishing Mr. 


Shepard,” in continuance of whose labours he 
kept a monthly lecture, “ wherein he largely 
handled man’s misery by sin and made a most 
entertaining exposition of the Book of Genesis.” 

For the minister’s week-days were more ardu¬ 
ous than his Sundays, and to have for each 
parish both pastor and teacher still left a for¬ 
midable duty for each. He must visit families 
during several afternoons in every week, sending 
previous notice, so that children and domestics 
might be ready for catechizing. He was 
“much visited for counsel” in his own home, 
and must set apart one day in the week for cases 
of conscience, ranging from the most fine-drawn 
self-tormentings up to the most unnatural secret 
crimes. He must often go to lectures in neigh¬ 
bouring town8, a kind of religious dissipation 
which increased so fast that the Legislature at 
last interfered to restrict it. He must have 
five or six separate seasons for private prayer 
daily, devoting each day in the week to special 
meditations and intercessions,—as Monday to 
his family, Tuesday to enemies, Wednesday to 
the churches, Thursday to other societies, Fri¬ 
day to persons afflicted, and Saturday to his own 
soul. He must have private fasts, spending 
whole days locked in his study and whole nights 
rostrate on the floor. Cotton Mather “ thought 
imself starved,” unless he fasted once a month 
at farthest, while he often did it twice in a week. 

Then there were public fasts quite frequently, 
“because of sirs, blastings, mildews, drought, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, small pox,” “ loss of 
cattle by cold and frowns of Providence.” 
Perhaps a mouse and a snake had a battle in the 
neighbourhood, and the minister must expound 
it as “ symbolizing the conflict betwixt Satan 
and God’s poor people,” the latter being the 
mouse triumphant. Then if there were a mili¬ 
tary expedition, the minister might think it 
needful to accompany it. If there were even a 
muster, he must open and close it with prayer, 
or, in his absence, the captain must officiate 
instead. 

One would naturally add to this record of 
labours the attendance on weddings and fune¬ 
rals. It is strange how few years are required 
to make a usage seem ancestral, or to reunite a 
traditional broken one. Who now remembers 
that our progenitors for more than a century 
disused religious services on both these solemn 
occasions? Magistrates alone could perform 
the marriage ceremony; though it was thought 
to be carrying the monopoly quite too far, when 
Governor Bellingham, in 1641, officiated at his 
own. Prayer was absolutely forbidden at fune¬ 
rals, as was done also by Calvin at Geneva, 
by John Knox in Scotland, by the English Pu¬ 
ritans in the Westminster Assembly, and by the 
French Huguenots. The bell might ring, the 
friends might walk, two and two, to the grave; 
but there must be no prayer uttered. The se¬ 
cret was, that the traditions of the English and 
Romish Churches must be avoided at all sacri¬ 
fices. “ Doctor,” said King James to a Puritan 
divine, “ do you go barefoot because the Papists 
wear shoes and stockings V* Even the origin 
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of the frequent New-England habit of eating 
salt fish on Saturday is supposed to have been 
tbe fact that Roman Catholics eat it on Friday. 

But if there were no prayers said on these 
occasions, there were sermons. Mr. John Calf, 
of Newbury, described one specimen of funeral 
sermon in immortal verse:— 

" On Sabbath day he went his way, 

As he was used to do, 

God's house unto, that they might know 
What he had for to show; 

God’s holy will he must fulfil. 

For it was his desire 

For to declare a sermon rare 
Concerning Madam Fryer.” 

The practice of wedding discourses was handed 
down into the last century, and sometimes be¬ 
guiled the persons concerned into rather start¬ 
ling levities. For instance, when Parson Smith’s 
daughter Mary was to marry young Mr. Cranch, 
—(what graceful productions of pen and pencil 
have come to this generation from the posterity 
of that union !)—the father permitted the saintly 
maiden to decide on her own text for the sermon, 
and she meekly selected, “ Mary hath chosen 
the better part, which shall not be taken away 
from her/* and the discourse was duly pro¬ 
nounced. But when her wild young sister Abby 
was bent on marrying a certain Squire Adams, 
called John, whom her father disliked and would 
not even invite to dinner, she boldly suggested 
for her text, “John came, neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine, and ye say he hath a devil.” 
But no sermon stands recorded under this pre¬ 
fix, though Abby lived to be the wife of one 
President of the United States and mother of 
another. 

The Puritan minister had public duties also 
upon him. Indeed, for many years they virtu¬ 
ally controlled the franchise, inasmuch as only 
male church-members could vote or hold office, 
at least in the Massachusetts Colony. Those 
malecontents who petitioned to enlarge the suf¬ 
frage were fined and imprisoned in 1646, and 
even in 1664 the only amendment was by per¬ 
mitting non-church-members to vote on a formal 
certificate to their orthodoxy from the minister. 
The government they aimed at was not demo¬ 
cracy, but theocracy : “ God never did ordain I 
democracy as a fit government,” said Cotton. 
Accordingly, when Cotton and Ward framed 
their first code. Ward’s portion was rejected 
by the colony as heathen, —that is, based on 
Greek and Roman models, not Mosaic,—and 
Cotton’s was afterwards rebuked in England 
as “ fanatical and absurd.” But the govern¬ 
ment finally established was an ecclesiastical 
despotism, tempered by theological controversy. 

In Connecticut it was first the custom, and 
then tbe order, lasting as late as 1708, that 
“ the ministers of the gospel should preach a 
sermon, on the day appointed by law for the 
choice of civil rulers, proper for the direction of 


the town in the work before them.” They 
wrote state-papers, went on embassies, and took 
the lead at town-meetings. At the exciting 
gubernatorial election in 1637, Rev. John Wil¬ 
son, minister of the First Church in Boston, not 
satisfied with “ taking the stump” for his can¬ 
didate, took to a full-grown tree and harangued 
the people from among the boughs. Perhaps 
the tree may have been the Great Elm which 
still ornaments the Common; but one sees no 
chips of that other old block among its branches 
now. 

One would expect that the effect of this pre¬ 
dominant clerical influence would have been to 
make the aim of the Puritan codes lofty, their 
consistency unflinching, their range narrow, and 
their penalties severe,—and it certainly was so. 
Looking at their educational provisions, they 
seem all noble; looking at their schedule of 
sins and retributions, one wonders how any 
rational being could endure them for a day. 
Communities, like individuals, furnish virtues 
piecemeal. Roger Williams, with all his wise 
toleration, bequeathed to Rhode Island no such 
| system of schools as his persecutors framed for 
Massachusetts. But the children who were 
watched and trained thus carefully might be 
put to death, if they “ cursed their orderly par¬ 
ents” after the age of sixteen;— not that the 
penalty ever was inflicted, but it was on the 
statute-book. Sabbath-breaking was placed on 
a level with murder,—though Calvin himself 
allowed the old men to play at bowls and the 
young men to practise military training, after 
afternoon service, at Geneva. Down to 1769 
not even a funeral could take place on Sunday 
in Massachusetts, without licence from a magis¬ 
trate. Then the stocks and the wooden cage 
were in frequent use, though “ barbarous and 
cruel” punishments were forbidden in 1641. 
Scolds and railers were set on a ducking-stool 
and dipped over head and ears three times, in 
running water if possible. Mrs. Oliver, a 
troublesome theologian, was silenced with a cleft 
stick applied to her tongue. Thomas Scott, 
in 1649, was sentenced for some offence to learn 
“ the catacbise,” or be fined ten shillings, and, 
after due consideration, paid the fine. Some¬ 
times offenders, with a refinement of cruelty, 
were obliged to " go and talk to the elders.” 
And if any youth made matrimonial overtures 
to a young female without the consent of her 
parents, or, in their absence, of the County 
Court, he was first fined and then imprisonea. 
A new etymology for the word c * courting.” 

An exhibition of this mingled influence was 
in the relation of the ministers to the Indian 
wars. Roger Williams, even when banished 
and powerless, could keep the peace with the 
natives. But when the brave Miantoniroo was 
to be dealt with for suspected treason, and the 
civil authorities decided, that, though it was 
unsafe to set him at liberty, they yet had no 
ground to put him to death, the matter being 
finally referred to five “elders,” Uncas was 
straightway authorized to slay him in cold blood. 
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The Pequots were first defeated and then exter¬ 
minated, and their heroic Kin? Philip, a patriot 
according to his own standard, was hunted like 
a wild beast, his body quartered and set on 
poles, his head exposed as a trophy for twenty 
years on a gibbet in Plymouth, ana one of his 
hands sent to Boston: then the ministers re¬ 
turned thanks, and one said that they had prayed 
the bullet into Philip’s heart. Nay, it seems 
that in I677 f on a Sunday in Marblehead, “ the 
women, as they came out of the meeting-house, 
fell upon two Indians, that had been brought 
in as captives, and in a tumultous way very 
barbarously murdered them,” in revenge for 
the death of some fishermen: a moral application 
which certainly gives a singular impression of 
the style of gospel prevailing inside the meeting¬ 
house that day. 

These were some of the labours of the clergy. 
But no human being lives without relaxation, 
and they may have had theirs. True, “ minis¬ 
ters have little to joy in, in this world,” wrote old 
Norton j and one would think so, to read the 
dismal diaries, printed or manuscript, of those 
days. “ I can compare with any man living for 
fears,” said Hooker. “ I have sinned myself 
into darkness,” said Bailey. “ Many times i 
have I been ready to lay down my ministry, I 
thinking God had forsaken me.” “ I was I 
almost in the suburbs of hell all day.” Yet! 
who can say that this habit of agonizing intro¬ 
spection wholly shut out the trival enjoyments 
of daily life ? Who drank, for instance, that 
twelve gallons of sack and that six gallons of 
white wine which the General Court thought it 
convenient that the Auditor should send, “ as 
a small testimony of the Court’s respect, to the 
reverend assembly of Elders at Cambridge,” 
in 1644 ? Did the famous Cambridge Platform 
rest, like the earth in the Hebrew cosmology, 
upon the waters—strong waters ? Was it only 
the Derry Presbyterians who would never give 
up a pint of doctrine nor a pint of rum ? It is 
startling to remember that in 1685 it was voted, 
on occasion of a public funeral, that <( some 
person be appointed to look after the burning 
of the wine and the heating of the cider,” and 
to hear that on this occasion there were thirty- 
two gallons of wine and still more of cider, with 
one hundred and four pounds of that ensnaring 
accessory, sugar. Francis Higginson, in writing 
back to the mother-country that one sup of New 
England's air was better than a whole draught 
of Old England’s ale, gave convincing proof 
that he had tasted both beverages. But, after 
all, the very relaxations of the Puritan minister 
were more spiritual than spirituous, and to send 
forth a good Nineteenthly from his own lips 
was more relishing than to have the best Double 
X go in. 

In spite of the dignity of this influential class, 
they were called only Elders for a long time. 
Titles were carefully adjusted in those days. 
The commonalty bore the appellations of Good¬ 
man and Goodwife, and one of Roger Williams’s 
offences wae his wishing to limit these terms 


to those who gave some signs of deserving them. 
The name “ Mr.” was allowed to those who had 
taken the degree of Master of Arts at College, 
and also toprofessional men, eminent merchants, 
military officers, and mates of vessels; and their 
wives and daughters monopolized the epithet 
“Mrs.” Mr. Josiah Plastow, when he bad 
stolen four baskets of corn from the Indians, 
was degraded into plain Josiah. “ Mr.” seems 
to have meant simply “ My Sir,” and the clergy 
were often called " Sir” merely, a title given 
also to college graduates, on Commencement 
programmes, down to the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion. And so strong was the Puritan dislike to 
the idolatry of saints’ names, that the Christian 
Apostles’ were sometimes designated as Sir Paul, 
Sir Peter, and Sir James. 

In coming to the private affairs of the Puritan 
divines, it is humiliating to find that anxieties 
about salary are of no modern origin. The 
highest compensation I can find recorded is that 
of John Higginson in 1671 , who had £160 
voted him “ in country produce,” which he was 
glad, however, to exchange for £120 in solid 
cash. Solid cash included beaver-skins, black 
and white wampum, beads, and musket-balls, 
value one farthing. Mr. Wood bridge in New¬ 
bury at this same time had £60, and Mr. Epes 
preached in Salem for twenty shillings a Sun¬ 
day, half in money and half in provisions. 
Holy Mr. Cotton used to say that nothing was 
cheap in New England but milk and ministers. 
Down to 1700, Increase Mather says, most sala¬ 
ries were less than £100, which he thinks 
" might account for the scanty harvests enjoyed 
by our farmers.” He and his son Cotton both 
tell the story of a town where " two very emi¬ 
nent ministers were only allowed £30 per an¬ 
num” and “ the God who will not be mocked 
made them lose £300 worth of cattle that year.” 
The latter also complains that the people were 
very willing to consider the ministers the stars, 
rather than the mere lamps, of the churches, 
provided they, like the stars, would shine with¬ 
out earthly contributions. 

He also calls the terms of payment, in one of 
his long words, " Synecdotical Pay,”— in allu¬ 
sion to that rhetorical figure by which a part is 
used for the whole. And apparently various 
causes might produce this synecdoche. For 1 
have seen an anonymous “Plea for Ministers 
of the Gospel,” in 1706, which complains that 
“ young ministers have often occasion in their 
preaching to speak things offensive to some of 
the wealthiest people in town, on which occasion 
they may withold a considerable part of their 
maintenance.” It is a comfort to think bow 
entirely this source of discomfort, st least, is 
now eradicated from the path of the clergy j 
and it is painful to think that there ever was a 
period when wealthy parishioners did not enjoy 
the delineation of their own sins. , 

Yet the Puritan divine could commonly afford 
not only to keep house, but to keep horse like¬ 
wise, and to enjoy the pet professional felicity 
of printing his own sermons. As to the law 
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privilege there could have been no great trouble, easiest room in hell. 11 But he wedded the lady* 
for booksellers were growing rich in New Eng- and they were apparently as happy as if he bad 
land as early as 1677,—not that it is always an not been a theologian; and 1 have seen the 
inevitable inference that authors are,—ana Cot- quaint little heart-shaped locket he gave her, 
ton Mather published three hundred and eighty- bearing an anchor and a winged heart and 
two different works for his own share. Books “ Thine forever. 1 ’ 

were abundant enough at that day, though Let us glance now at Borne of the larger crosses 
somewhat grim and dingy, and two complete of the Puritan minister. First came a " young 
Puritan libraries are preserved in the rich col- brood” of heretics to torment him. Gorton’s 
lection of the American Antiquarian Society at followers were exasperating enough; they had 
Worcester; without whose treasures, let me to be confined in irons separately, one in each 
add, this modest monograph never could have town, on pain of death, if they preached their 
been written. As for the minister’s horse, the doctrines,—and of course they preached them, 
moral sentiment of the community protected But their offences and penalties were light, com- 
him faithfully; for a man was fined in Newbury pared with those of the Quakers. When the 
for “ killing our elder’s mare, and a special Quakers assembled by themselves, their private 
good beast she was.” The minister's nouse doors might be broken open,—a thing which 
was built by the town; in Salem it was ”13 Lord Chatham said the King of England could 
feet stud, 23 by 42, four chimneys and no gable- not do to any one,—they might be arrested with- 
endsso that the House with Seven Gables out warrant, tried without jury, for the first of- 
belonged to somebody else; and the Selectmen fence be fined, for the second lose one ear, for 
ordered all men to appear .with teams on a cer- the third lose the other ear, and for the fourth 
tain day, and put the minister’s ground in order, be bored with red-hot iron through the tongue. 
Inside the parsonage-house, however, there —though this last penalty remained a dead let- 
was sometimes trouble. Rev. Ezekiel Rogers ter. They could be stripped to the waist, tied 
wrote in 1657 to his brother in England: to a cart, and whipped through town after town, 
“ Much ado I have with my own family; hard —three women were whipped through eleven 
to get a servant who enjoys catechising or family towns, eighty miles,—but afterwards the num- 
duties. I had a rare blessing of servants in ber was limited to three. Their testimony was 
England, and those I brought over were a bless- invalid, their families attainted, and those who 
ing; but the young brood doth much afflict harboured them were fined forty shillings an 
me.” Probably the minister’s wife had the hour. They might be turned out shelterless 
worst of this; but she seems to have been gen- among wolves and bears and frosts; they could 
erally, like the modern minister’s wife, a saint, be branded H for -Heretic, and R for Rogue; 
and could bear it. Cotton Mather, indeed, they could be sold as slaves; and their graves 
quotes triumphantly the Jewish phrase for a must not be fenced to keep off* wild beasts, lest 
model female—” one who deserved to marry a their poor afflicted bodies should find rest there, 
priest;” and one of the most singular passages Yet in this same age female Quakers had 
in the history of the human heart is the old gone as missionaries to Malta and to Turkey 
gentleman’s own narrative, in his manuscript and returned unharmed. No doubt the monks 
diary, of a passionate love-adventure, in his later and the Sultan must have looked on the plain 
years, with a fascinating young girl, an “ingeni- dress much as some clerical gentleman nave 
ous child,” as he calls her, whom his parish since regarded the Bloomer coBtume,—and the 
thought by no means a model female, but from Inquisition imprisoned the missionaries, though 
whom it took three days of solitary fasting and the Sultan did not. But meanwhile the Qua- 
prayer to wean him at last. ker women in New England might be walking 

He was not the only Puritan minister who to execution with their male companions,—like 
bestowed his heart somewhat strangely. Rev. Mary Dyer in Boston,—under an armed guard 
John Mitchell, who succeeded the Boul-ravishing of two hundred, led on by a minister seventy 
Shepard at Cambridge, as aforesaid, married years old, and the fiercer for every year. When 
his predecessor’s widow “ on the general recom- they asked Mary Dyer, ” Are you not ashamed 
mendation of her,” and the college students to walk thus hand in hand between two young 
were greatly delighted, as one might imagine, men ?” she answered, “ No, this is to me an 
Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, in 1691, wooed the hour of the greatest joy I coidd enjoy in this 
Widow Avery in a written discourse, which I world. No tongue could utter and no heart 
have seen in manuscript, arranged under twelve understand the sweet influence of the Spirit 
different heads,—one of which treats of the which now I feel.” Then they placed her on 
prospect of his valuable life being preserved the scaffold, and covered her face with a hand- 
longer by her care. She having children of her kerchief which the Reverend Mr. Wilson lent 
own, he offers mysteriously to put some of his the hangman; and when they heard that she 
own children “ out of the way,” if necessary,— was reprieved, she would not come down, saying 
a hint which becomes formidable when one re- that she would suffer with her brethren. nd 
members that he was the author of that once suffer death she did, at last, and the Reverend 
famous theological poem, “ The Day of Doom,” Mr. Wilson made a pious ballad on her execu- 
in which he relentiogly assigned to infants, be- tion. 

cause they had sinned only in Adam, “the It is no wonder, if some persons declare that 
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about this time the wheat of Massachusetts be¬ 
gan to be generally blasted, and the peas to grow 
wormy. It is no wonder, that, when the witch¬ 
craft excitement came on, the Quakers called it 
a retribution for these things. But let us be 
just, even to the unjust. Toleration was a new¬ 
born virtue in those days, and one which no 
Puritan ever for a moment recognized as such, 
or asked to have exercised toward himself. In 
England they did not wish to be tolerated for a 
day as sectaries: they claimed to have authority 
as the one true church. They held with Pym, 
that “ it is the duty of legislators to establish 
the true religion and to punish false,**—a doc¬ 
trine equally fatal, whether applied to enforce 
the right theology or the wrong. They objected 
to the Church of England, not that it persecuted, 
but that its persecution was wrongly aimed. It 
is, therefore, equally absurd to praise them for a 
toleration they never professed, or to accuse 
them of any inconsistency when they practised 
intolerance. What was great in them was their 
heroism of soul, not their largeness. They 
sought the American wilderness not to indulge 
the whims of others, but their own. They said 
to the Quakers, " We seek not your death, but 
your absence.’* All their persecution, after all, 
was an alternative sentence; all they asked of 
the Quakers was to keep out of their settlements 
and let them alone. Moreover, their worst 
penalties were borrowed from the English laws, 
and only four offenders were put to death from 
the beginning 5 —of course, four too many. 

Again, it is to be remembered that the Quaker 
peculiarities were not theological only, but poli¬ 
tical and social also. Everything that the 
Puritan system of goverment asserted the Qua¬ 
kers denied; they rendered no allegiance, owned 
no laws, paid no taxes, bore no arms. • With 
the bm% possible intentions, they subverted all 
established order. Then their modes of action 
were very often intemperate and violent. One 
can hardly approve the condemnation pronounced 
by Cotton Mather upon a certain Rarey among 
the Friends in those days, who could control a 
mad bull that would rend any other man. But 
it was oftener the Quakers who needed the Ra- 
reys. Running naked through the public streets, 
—coming into meeting dressed in sackcloth, 
with ashes on their heads and nothing on their 
feet,—or sitting there with their hats on, groan¬ 
ing and rocking to and fro, in spite of elders, 
deacons, and tithing men : these were the vaga¬ 
ries of the zealots, though always repudiated 
by the main body. The Puritans found them¬ 
selves reproached with permitting these things, 
and so took refuge in outrageous persecutions, 
which doubled them. Indeed, the Quakers 
themselves began to persecute, on no greater 
provocation, in Philadelphia, thirty years after¬ 
wards,—playing over again upon George Keith 
and his followers the same deluded policy of 
fines and imprisonment from which they bad 
just escaped;—as minorities have persecuted 
subroinorities ever since intolerance began. 

Indeed, so far as mere language went, the 


minority always matched the majority. Grave 
divines did not like to be pelted with such epi¬ 
thets as these: Thou fiery fighter and green¬ 
headed trumpeter ! thou hedgehog and grinning 
dog! thou mole! thou tinker! thou lizard! 
thou bell of no metal but the tone of a kettle! 
thou wheelbarrow 1 thou whirlpool! thou whirli¬ 
gig ! thou firebrand! thou moon-calf! thou 
ragged tatterdemalion! thou gormandizing 
priest! thou bane of reason and beast of the 
earth ! thou best to be spared of all mankind 1” 
— all of which are genuine epithets from the 
Quaker books of that period, and termed by 
Cotton Mather, who collected them, “ quills of 
porcupine.” They surpass even Dr. Chauncy*s 
catalogue of the unsavory epithets used by 
Whitefield and Tennent a century later; and it 
was not likely that they would be tolerated by a 
race whose reverence for men in authority was 
so comprehensive that they actually fined some 
one for remarking that Major Phillips’s old 
mare was as lean as an Indian’s dog. 

There is a quaint anecdote preserved, showing 
the continuance of the Quaker feud in full vigour 
as lately as 1705. A youth among the Friends 
wished to espouse a fair Puritan maiden; but 
the Quakers disapproved his marrying out of 
their society, and the Congregationalists his 
marrying into theirs; so in despair he thus ad¬ 
dressed her:—“ Ruth, let us break from this 
unreasonable bondage. I will give up my reli¬ 
gion, and thou shalt give up thine; and we will 
marry and go into the Church of England, and 
go to the Devil together.” And they fulfilled 
the resolution, the Puritan historian says, so far 
as going into the Church, and marrying, and 
staying there for life. 

With the same careful discrimination we 
must try to study the astonishing part played 
by the ministers in the witchcraft delusions. It 
must be remembered that the belief in this visi¬ 
tation was no new or peculiar thing in New 
England. The Church, the Scriptures, the 
mediaeval laws, had all made it a capital crime. 
There had been laws against it in England for 
a hundred years. Bishop Jewel had complained 
to Queen Elizabeth of the alarming increase of 
witches and sorcerers. Sir Thomas Browne 
had pronounced it flat atheism to doubt them. 
High legal and judicial authorities, as Dalton, 
Keeble, Sir Matthew Hale, bad described this 
crime as definitely and seriously as any other. 
In Scotland four thousand had suffered death 
for it in ten years; Cologne, Nuremberg, Geneva, 
Paris, were executing hundreds every year; 
even in 1749 a girl was burnt alive in Wiirtz* 
burg; and is it strange, if, during all that wild 
excitement, Massachusetts put to death twenty? 
The only wonder is in the independence of the 
Rhode Island people, who declared that “ there 
were no witches on the earth, nor devils,—ex¬ 
cept” (as they profanely added) “ the New-Eng- 
land ministers, and such as they.” 

John Higginson sums it up best:— “They 
proceeded in their integrity with a zeal of Goa 
against sin, according to their best light anq 
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law and evidence." '* But there is a question," 
be wisely adds, “ whether some of the laws, 
customs, and privileges used by judges and 
juries in England, which were followed as pat¬ 
terns here, were not insufficient." 

But what were the authorities to do, when, in 
addition to all legal and Scriptural precedents, 
the prisoners insisted on entering a plea of 

guilty ? When Goody E-testified that she 

and two others rode from Andover to a witch¬ 
meeting on a broomstick, and the stick broke 
and she fell and was still lame from it,—when 
her daughter testified that she rode on the same 
stick, and confirmed all the details of the casu¬ 
alty,—when the grand-daughter confirmed them 
also, and added, that she rode on another stick, 
and they all signed Satan’s hook together,— 

when W. B-, aged forty, testified that Satan 

assembled a hundred fine blades near Salem 
Meeting-House, and the trumpet sounded, and 
bread and wine were carried round, and Satan 
was like a black sheep, and wished them to 
destroy the minister’s house, (by thunder prob¬ 
ably,) and set up his kingdom, and “ then all 
would he well,"—when one woman summoned 
her three children and some neighbours and a 
sister and a domestic, who all testified that she 
was a witch and so were they all,—wbat could 
he done with such prisoners by judge or jury, 
in an age which held witchcraft a certainty ? It 
was only the rapid rate of increase which finally 
stopped the convictions. 

One thing is certain, that this strange delusion, 
a semi-comedy to us,—though part of the phe¬ 
nomena may find their solution in laws not yet 
unfolded,—was the sternest of tragedies to those 
who lived in it. Conceive, for an instant, of 
believing in the visible presence and labours of 
the arch-fiend in a peaceful community 1 Yet 
from the bottom of their souls these strong men 
held to it, and they waged a hand-to-hand fight 
with Satan all their days. Very inconveniently 
the opponent sometimes dealt his blows, withal. 
Surely it could not he a pleasant thing to a 
sound divine, just launched upon bis seventeen¬ 
headed discourse, to have a girl with wild eyes 
and her hair about her ears start up and exclaim, 
“ Parson, your text is too long,”—or worse yet, 
u Parson, jo ur sermon is too long,”—or most 
embarrassing of all, “ There’s a great yellow bird 
sitting on the parson’s hat in the pulpit.” But 
these formidable interruptions veritably hap¬ 
pened, and received the stern discipline in such 
cases made and provided. 

But besides Quakers and witches, the minis¬ 
ters had other female tormentors to deal with. 
There was the perpetual anxiety of the unregen¬ 
erated toilet. “ Immodest apparel, laying out 
of hair, borders, naked necks and arms, or, as 
it were, pinioned with superfluous ribbons,”— 
these were the things which tried men’s souls in 
those days, and the statute-books and private 
journals are full of such plaintive inventories 
of the implements of sin. Things known as 
” slash apparel” seem to have been an infinite 
I0UTP9 of tqxiety ; (tor* must b^qnly one slwb 


on each sleeve and one in the back. Men also 
must be prohibited from shoulder-bands of un¬ 
due width, double ruffs and cuffs, and “ immod¬ 
erate great breeches.” Part of the solicitude 
was for modesty, part for gravity, part for eco¬ 
nomy : none must dress above their condition. 
In 1652, three men and a woman were fined 
ten shillings each and costs for wearing silver- 
lace, another for broad bone-lace, another for 
tiffany, and another for a silk hood. Alice 
Flynt was accused of a silk hood, but, proving 
herself worth more than two hundred pounds, 
escaped uupunished. Jones Fairbanks, about 
the same time, was charged with “ great boots,” 
and tbe evidence went hard against him; but 
he was fortunately acquitted, and the credit of 
the family saved. 

The question of veils seems to have rocked 
the Massachusetts Colony to its foundations, 
and was fully discussed at Thursday Lecture, 
March 7th, 1634. Holy Mr. Cotton was utterly 
and unalterably opposed to veils, regarding them 
as a token of submission to husbands in an 
unscriptural degree. It is pleasant to think 
that there could be an unscriptural extent of 
such submission, in those times. But Governor 
Endicottand Rev. Mr. Williams resisted stoutly, 
quoting Paul, as usual in such cases; so Paul, 
veils, and vanity carried the day. But afterward 
Mr. Cotton came to Salem, to preach for Mr. 
Skelton, and did not miss his chance to put in 
his solemn protest against veils; he said they 
were a custom not to be tolerated; and so the 
ladies all came to meeting without their veils 
in the afternoon—probably the most astound¬ 
ing visible result from a single sermon within 
the memory of man. 

Beginning with $e veils, the eye of authority 
was next turned on what was under them. In 
1675 it was decided, that, as the Indians had 
done much harm of late, and the Deity was 
evidently displeased with something, the General 
Court should publish a list of the evils of the 
time. And among the twelve items of contrition 
stood this: “ Long hair like women’s hair is 
worn by some men, either their own or others’ 
hair made into periwigs;—and by some women 
wearing borders of hair, and their cutting, curl¬ 
ing, and immodest laying out of their hair,” 
(does this hint at chignons ?) ” which practice 
doth increase, especially among the younger 
sort.” Not much was effected, however,— 
“ divers of the elders* wives,” as Winthrop lets 
out, “ being in some measure partners in this 
disorder.” The use of wigs also, at first de¬ 
nounced by the clergy, was at last countenanced 
by them: in portraits later than 1700 they 
usually replace the black skull-cap of earlier 
pictures, and in 1752 the tables had so far 
turned that a church-member in Newbury re¬ 
fused communion because “ the pastor wears a 
wig.” Yet Increase Mather thought they played 
no small part in producing the Boston Fire. 
" Monstrous Periwigs, such as some of our 
church-members indulge in, which make them 
ramble fsoputfs that owa oqt of p Bo$- 
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tomless Pit (Rev. ix. 7, 8)—and, as an eminent 
Divine calls them. Horrid Bushes of Vanity , 
such strange apparel as is contrary to the light 
of Nature and to express Scripture (1 Cor. 
xi. 14,15); such pride is enough to provoke 
the Lord to kindle fires in all the towns in the 
country.” 

Another vexation was the occasional arrival 
of false prophets in a community where every 
man was expected to have a current supply of 
religious experiences always ready for circulation. 
There was a certain hypocritical Dick Swayn, 
for instance, a seafaring man, who gave much 
trouble; and E. F.,—for they mostly appear by 
initials,—who, coming to New Haven one Satur¬ 
day evening, and being dressed in black, was 
taken for a minister, and asked to preach: he 
was apparently a little insane, and at first talked 
“demurely,” but at last “railed like Rabsha- 
keb,” Cotton Mather says. There was also M. 
J., a Welsh tanner, who finally stole his employ¬ 
er's leather breeches and set up for a preacher,— 
less innocently apparelled than George Fox. 
But the worst of all was one bearing the since 
sainted name of Samuel May. This vessel of 
wrath appeared in 1699, indorsed as a man of 
a sweet gospel spirit,—though, indeed, one of 
his indorsers had himself been “ a scandalous 
fire-ship among the churches.” Mather declares 
that every one went a-Maying after this man, 
whom he maintains to have been a barber pre¬ 
viously, and who knew no Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
nor even English,—for (as he indignantly 
asserts) “ there were eighteen horrid false spells, 
and not one point, in one very Bhort note 1 re¬ 
ceived from him.” This doubtful personage 
copied his sermons from a volume by his name¬ 
sake, Dr. Samuel Bolton,-r“ Sam the Doctor 
and Sam the Dunce,” Mather calls them. Fi¬ 
nally, “ this eminent worthy stranger,” Sam, 
who was no dunce, after all, quarrelled with his 
parish for their slow payments, and “flew out like 
a dragon, spitting this among other fire at them: 
—*1 shall no longer pipe, no longerdance,*—so 
that they came to fear he was a cheat, and wish 
they baa never seen him.” Then “ the guilty 
fellow, having bubbled the silly neighbours of 
an incredible number of pounds, on a sudden 
was gone,” and Cotton Mather sent a letter af¬ 
ter him, which he declares to have been the 
worst penalty the man suffered. 

It is safer to sa£ little of the theological scheme 
of the Puritan ministers, lest the present writer 
be pronounced a Wanton Gospeller, and have 
no tithingman to take his part. But however 
it may be with the regular standards of theology 
of that period, every one could find a sufficient 
variety to suit him among its heresies. Eighty- 
two “pestilent heresies” were counted as 
having already sprung up in 1637 ; others say 
one hundred and six; others, two hundred and 
ten. The Puritans kept Rhode Island for what 
housekeepers call an “ odd drawer,” into which 
to crowd all these eccentricities. It was said 
that, if any man happened to lose his religious 
opinion, he might be sure to find it again at 


some village in Rhode Island. Thither went 
Roger Williams and his Baptists j thither went 
Quakers and Ranters; thither went Ann Hutch¬ 
inson, that extraordinary woman, who divided 
the whole politics of the country by her Antino- 
mian doctrines, denouncing the formalisms 
around her, and converting the strongest men, 
like Cotton and Vane, to her opinions. Thither 
went also Samuel Gorton, a man of no ordinary 
power, who proclaimed a mystical union witn 
God in love, thought that heaven and hell were 
in the mind alone, but esteemed little the clergy 
and the ordinances. The colony was protected 
also by the thoughtful and chivalrous Vane, 
who held that water baptism had had its day, 
and that the Jewish Sabbath should give place 
to the modem Sunday. All these, and such as 
these, were called generally “ Seekers” by the 
Puritans,—who claimed for themselves that they 
had found that which they sought. It is the old 
distinction; but for which is the ship bnilt, to 
be afloat or to be at anchor ? 

Such were those pious worthies, the men 
whose names are identified with the leadership 
of the New-England colonies,—Cotton, Hooker, 
Norton, Shepard, the Higginsons, the Mathers. 
To these might be added many an obscurer 
name, preserved in the quaint epitaphs of the 
“ Magnalia :”—Blackman, “ in spite of his 
name, a Nazarene whiter than snow—Part¬ 
ridge, “ a hunted partridge,” yet “ both a dove 
and an eagle;”—Ezekiel Rogers, “ a tree of 
knowledge, whose apples tne very children 
might pluck;”—Nathaniel Rogers, “a very 
lively preacher and a very preaching liver, he 
loved his church as if it had been his family 
and he taught his family as if it had been his 
church;”—Warham, the first who preached 
with notes, and who suffered agonies of doubt 
respecting the Lord's Supper;—Stone, “ both 
a loadstone and a flint stone,” and who set the 
self-sacrificing example of preaching only one 
hour. 

These men had mingled traits of good and 
evil, like all mankind,—nobler than their de¬ 
scendants in some attributes, less noble iu 
others. The most strait-laced Massachusetts 
Calvinist of these days would have been disci¬ 
plined by them for insufferable laxity, and yet 
their modem successor would count it utter 
shame, perhaps, to own a slave in his family 
or to drink rum-punch at an ordination,—whicn 
Puritan divines might do without rebuke. Not 
one of them has left on record a statement so 
broad and noble as that of Roger Williams :— 
“ To be content with food and raiment,—to 
mind, not our own, but every man the things 
of another,—yea, and to suffer wrong, and to 
part with what we judge to be right, yea, our 
own lives, and, as poor women martyrs have 
said, as many as there be hairs upon our heads, 
for the name of God and for the Son of God's 
sake,—this is humanity, this is Christianity; the 
rest is but formality and picture-courteous 
idolatry, and Jewish and Popish blasphemy 
against the Christian religion,” And yet the 
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mind of Roger Williams was impulsive, erratic, 
and unstable, compared with theirs; and in 
what respect has the work they left behind them 
proved, after the testing of two centuries, less 
solid or durable than his ? 

These men were stern even to cruelty against 
all that they held evil—Satan and his supposed 
emissaries, witches, Quakers, Indians, negligent 
parishioners, disobedient offspring, men with 
periwigs, and women in slash apparel. Yet the 
tenderest private gentleness often lay behind 
this gloomy rigour of the conscience. Some of 
them would never chastise a son or daughter, in 
spite of Solomon; others would write in Greek 
characters in their old almanacs quaint little 
English verses on the death of some beloved 
child. That identical “Priest Wilson” who 
made the ballad at Mary Dyer’s execution at¬ 
tended a military muster one day. “ Sir,” said 
some one, “I’ll tell you a great thing: here’s 
a mighty body of people, and there’s not seven 
of them all but loves Mr. Wilson.” “ Sir,” it 
was replied, “I’ll tell you as good a thing: 
here's a mighty body of people, and there’s 
not one of them all but Mr. Wilson loves him.” 
Mr. Cotton was a terror to evil-doers, yet, when 
a company of men came along from a tavern^ 
and said, “ Let us put a trick upon Old Cotton,* 
and one came aud cried in his ear, “ Cotton, 
thou art an old fool!”—“ I know it, I know it 1” 
retorted cheerily the venerable man, and pun- 
gently added, “ The Lord make both me and 
thee wiser!” Mr. Hooker was once reproving 
a boy in tbe street, who boldly replied, “ I see 
you are in a passion; I will not answer you!” 
and so ran away. It contradicts all one's 
notions of Puritan propriety, and yet it seems 
that the good man, finding afterwards that the 
boy was not really guiltv, sent for him to apolo¬ 
gise, and owned himself to have been wrong. 

What need to speak of strength and courage, 
the disinterestedness and zeal, with whioh they 
bore up the fortunes of the colony on their 
shoulders, and put that iron into the New- 
England blood which has since supplied the 
tonic for a continent? It was said of Mr. 
Hooker, that he was “ a person who, while 
doing his Master’s work, would put a king in 
his pocketand it was so with them all: they 
would pocket anything but a bribe to themselves 
or an insult to God or their profession. They 
flinched from no reproof tnat was needed: 
“ Sharp rebukes make sound Christians” was a 
provero among them. They sometimes lost 
their tempers, and sometimes their parishes, but 
never their independence. I find a hundred 
anecdotes of conscientious cruelty laid up against 
them, but not one of cowardice or of com¬ 
promise. They may have bored the tongues of 
others with a bar of iron, but they never fettered 
their own tongues with a bar of gold—as some 
African tribes think it a saintly thing to do, and 
not African tribes alone. 


There was such an absolute righteousness 
among them, that to this day every man of 
New-England descent lives partly on the fund 
of virtuous habit they accumulated. And, on 
the other hand, every man of the many who 
still stand ready to endorse everything signed 
by a D. D.—without even adding the commer¬ 
cial E.E., for Errors excepted—is in part the 
victim of the over-influence they obtained. Yet 
there was a kind of democracy in that vast in¬ 
fluence also. The Puritans were far more 
thorough congregationalists than their succes¬ 
sors : they recognised no separate clerical class, 
and the “ elder ” was only the highest officer of 
his own church. Each religious society could 
choose and ordain its own minister, or dispense 
with all ordaining services at will, without the 
slightest aid or hindrance from council or con¬ 
sociation. So the stern theology of the pulpit 
only reflected tbe stem theology of the pews; 
the minister was but the representative man. 
If the ministers were recognized as spiritual 
guides, it was because they were such to the 
men of their time, whatever they might be to 
ours. Demonax of old, when asked about the 
priest’s money, said that if they were really the 
Waders of the people they could not have too 
much payment, or too little if they were not. I 
believe that on these conditions the Puritan 
ministers well earned their hundred and sixty 
pounds a-year, with a discount of forty pounds 
if paid in wampum-beads, beaver-skins, and 
musket-balls. What they took in musket- 
balls they paid back in the heavier ammunition 
of moral truth. Here is a specimen of their 
grapeshot: 

“My fathers and brethren,” said John Hig- 
ginson, “ this is never to be forgotten, that our 
New England is originally a plantation of re¬ 
ligion, and not a plantation of trade. Let mer¬ 
chants, and such as are making cent.-per-cent., 
remember this. Let others who have come 
over since at sundry times remember this, that 
worldly gain was not the end and design of the 
people or New England, but religion. And if 
any man among us make religion as twelve and 
the world as thirteen, let such a man know he 
hath neither the spirit of a true New-England 
man, nor yet of a sincere Christian.” 


Kxowxidgx. —When God created the world, the 
first flat of his omnipotence was, “Let there be 
light!” So it is in all human enterprises, “Let 
there he knowledge!” This, after all, is the most es¬ 
sential distinction between man and man. It is the 
first and most essential element of power; it is the 
germ of all prosperity; it is the means of all enjoy¬ 
ment. 
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SEEING OUR FRIENDS. 

BY SHIRLEY GERARD. 


Anyone who has had the pleasure of reading 
in “ Blackwood's Magazine” the excellent se¬ 
ries of stories entitled “ The Chronicles of Car- 
lingford,” will have had placed before them in 
very graphic descriptions a succession of pic¬ 
tures of society in a country town. Country 
towns, as far as our experience goes, have a re¬ 
markable resemblance to each other. The 
houses, it is true, may not all have been built 
upon the same plan: the church in one may 
have a Norman tower, and in another may be in 
the Renaissance style; hut the people worship¬ 
ping in each are strikingly alike—given a bit 
of country-town gossip, and it may have been 
spoken by Mrs. Smith of Mrs. Brown, in 
Muckleburg, or by Mrs. Jones of Mrs. Robin¬ 
son, in Stopford-Regis. 

In many respects the people of Carlingford 
are exceptional, and yet so natural, that we are 
quite satisfied if, in any Carlingford of our ac¬ 
quaintance, were to appear a high-church curate 
like Frank Wentworth, a gentlemanly Dis¬ 
senter like the hero of Salem Chapel, and a 
doctor, to whom fate had given a brother like 
Fred Ryder, and a sister-in-law like Nettie Under¬ 
wood, events similar to those related so charm¬ 
ingly, and with such quiet humour, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, would have been not only probable, 
but certain to take place. 

The inhabitants of Carlingford, the people 
who pay rent and taxes, and carry on the trade 
of the little town, and represent the nobility and 
gentry, are poesible inhabitants for any country 
town of our acquaintance. Take Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan, the new Rector of Carlingford and 
his wife, for example, in the “ Perpetual Cu¬ 
rate can anything be more natural than Mrs. 
Morgan's suppressed disappointment—if we 
may use the term—in the husband who had 
been perfection in her eyes during the ten long, 
weary years of her engagement, and also her 
regrets that they had not braved fortune and 
married when the illusions of youth were fresh 
and strong? And then her disgust at the 
glaring carpet in her drawing-room, which was 
not of her choosing, and her sensitiveness with 
regard to her own looks, which had waned sen¬ 
sibly during the long term of waiting, and left 
her, when she st last achieved the honours of 
matronhood, merely a plain, middle-aged 
woman. Mrs. Oliphant is perfectly at home in 
sketching these little traits of character, and we 
enjoy and appreciate them thoroughly. 

But those who know country-town society 
will, we are sure, agree with us in thinking 
that Mrs. Oliphant has been scarcely so suc¬ 
cessful in her descriptions of the gaieties which, 
pnder the auspices of Miss Majoribaqks, en¬ 


livened the dulness of Carlingford, as she has 
been in describing the persecutions endured by 
the refined Vincent from his vulgar colleagues, 
and by the much-enduring perpetual curate 
from his worthy aunts. However, Miss Ma- 
joribanks is not by any means an ordinary 
young lady, and the entertainments which abe 
introduces into Carlingford are of a very novel 
description. We are startled at the cool self- 
possession of a girl who tells everyone that she 
wants gentlemen at her parties who can fiirt; 
still we would have preferred a young lady for 
a hostess whose aim was not to be “ a comfort 
to dear papa,” according to the fair Lucinda’s 
definition of the term, and we feel assured that 
the style of parties which actually do take place 
in country-towns described by Mrs. Olipbant’s 
graphic pen would have been a rich literary 
treat. 

But, for our own part, we confess that, were 
we obliged to live in Carlingford, we should 
hail with gratitude innovations of the Majori- 
banks type, while at the same time we have 
grave doubts that her evenings were less stupid 
than the evenings of other people, and we sus¬ 
pect that after their first curiosity was satisfied, 
her guests would grow tired of accepting in¬ 
vitations when they knew that a duet between 
their confident young hostess and the defiant 
young plebeian Barbara Lake would be the 
principal amusement of the evening. 

It is not that the usual style of evening-party 
in a country-town, at which the same people are 
always meeting the same people, is more lively 
than the festivities designed with a view to the spe¬ 
cial comfort of Dr. Majoribanks, but still they 
would be preferred to those festivities simply be¬ 
cause the majority of people like that to which 
they are accustomed. And is it not wonderful, 
if we look into it, the amount of boring which the 
people who give evening-parties, and the people 
who go to them, endure ? Let us consider the 
trouble, the actual manual-labour, which a lady 
of the middle-class, moving in the “ best set 
in her town, has to undergo before she can “see 
a few friends” as it is called ? 

She has not much difficulty about her in¬ 
vitations, for, of course, she must ask all her 
friends in the town; that is, the friends who 
visit her, and whom she visits. But if she omits 
one, that one will have a grievance; people will 
talk, and the whole place will be in a small 
commotion. So the young ladies, her daughters, 
write the invitations for mamma; nice friendly 
little notes, just saying, “We expect a fc* 
friends to tea,” on such an evening: I 0 ® 

and Arabella and Lucy, and your son, join us f 
and tell the girls, please, to bring their music. 
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Seeing One’s Friends. 


If the town happens to be a garrison-town, 
and if papa has not been coaxed or worried into 
leaving a card at the barracks, as “ You know 
jou ought to do, my dear: consider the giijs!” 
great are the expedients resorted to, both by 
mamma and the girls, to secure the presence of 
the officers; yet, if the truth were but known, 
it is not by any means a great achievement, 
after all, to induce a few bored warriors to ex¬ 
change the monotony of the mess-room for a 
carpet-dance and a little flirtation with the belles 
of their country quarter. 

When the invitations have been duly accepted, 
the next subject for consideration is whether 
the supper shall be regularly laid out in the 
dining-room or brought in on trays, there being 
always a marked difference in the opinion of 
mother and daughters touching the merits of 
these two arrangements. The latter trium¬ 
phantly bring up occasions upon which the tray 
plan was a signal failure—“ don't you remem¬ 
ber, mamma ?”—at Mrs. So-and-so’s, while the 
former prudently reminds her imprudent chil¬ 
dren that a laid-out supper is much more ex¬ 
pensive than “ only refreshments;” but the ex¬ 
pected presence of the officers is suddenly 
Drought to bear, and the trays are finally van¬ 
quished. Then the materials for the supper are 
discussed. One sister declares for lobster- 
salad, the other that no supper is perfect with¬ 
out tipsy-cake; while both insist upon Paganini- 
tarts ana a gorgeous dish of trifle for the middle 
of the table. 

But if mamma is worsted about the supper, 
she has her own way about tea, and that she 
resolves, like a sensible woman, shall be made 
in the drawing-room, upon the round table, 
which is to be wheeled into a corner. Then the 
position of the piano is determined, after much 
discussion, and the places selected from which 
the lamps and candles (there is no gas) will 

S ive the most effective light, and be in the least 
anger from awkward elbows. The young ladies 
are, however, unmolested in their opinion when 
the great subject of 41 dress” comes before the 
house; they even take “mamma’s cap” in 
hands, and declare that she shall not make a 
“ Guy” of herself. 

And when the eventful day at length comes, 
how much still remains to be done! Such 
duBting of the “best china 1” such bright¬ 
ening of the “ company glass!” such running 
hither and thither I until the givers of the feast 
are thoroughly weary, if they would but ac¬ 
knowledge the fact. Dinner is eaten in the 
store-room, on the stairs, anywhere, nowhere, 
and it is nearly time to dress, when Maria re¬ 
members that she has not cut the bread-and- 
butter, and Fanny that she has not put the 
“tucker” upon her dress. 

By seven o’clock the sound of busy feet upon 
the stairs has ceased; the girls are dressing in 
their rooms, and a pungent smell of coffee per¬ 
vades the house. At eight punctually (the 
hour named in the invitation) the firs? detach¬ 
ment of guests arrives. Pity the sorrows of 
th« first detachment 1 It is, you mfty depend, 


composed of the least interesting of the ex¬ 
pected company. 

“ Those tiresome Tomkinses, who always 
come so dreadfully early!” 

It is shabby not to order tea when they ap¬ 
pear ; but it is very hard to be obliged to expend 
its first freshness and fragrance upon “ only the 
Tomkinses.” Fanny tries to catch mamma’s 
eye, to learn what she is to do from that intelli¬ 
gent orb; but mamma does not choose to have 
the responsibility of either rudeness or cold tea 
upon her shoulaers, so her eye refuses to be 
caught. 

The Misses Tomkins are large shy stupid 
girls, with red wrists and ill-fitting gloves, and a 
tendency to fidget. They are miserably un¬ 
comfortable in their white gowns and sashes of 
the Stuart tartan; they know all the photo¬ 
graphs in all the albums by heart, but they go 
heroically through them once more just to pass 
the time, and say, “ How like!” and “That’s a 
good one!” to the pictures of people whom 
they see in the flesh every day of their lives. 
They giggle when they come upon themselves 
taken in light muslins, very short in the front, 
and with black lace shawls spread over one 
shoulder. 

Then in due time more guests appear, princi¬ 
pally women, and, if there is a gentleman, he 
looks intensely miserable; and, after shaking 
hands with everyone in the room, he subsides 
upon a chair very near the door, from which he 
is presently dislodged to hand tea and cakes to 
those ladies who will not come to the table. 

Under the influence of tea and coffee the 
ladies thaw somewhat, and five or six of the 
younger ones gather upon a large ottoman in 
the middle of the room, and talk away them¬ 
selves; for it is strange with what obstinacy 
the young men keep about the door. Then 
perhaps after a time there comes a sudden and 
awful pause, and one of the Tomkins’s girls 
who had been making quite a long speech 
collapses, covered with confusion. That is the 
moment for “ music” to have “ charms to soothe 
the savage breast!” and the eldest daughter of 
the house, at a sign from her mother, reluctantly 
pull* off her gloves, and, going to the piano, 
plays either “ Ecoutea-moi” or " Th. Maiden’s 
Prayer,” and when she has finished she selects 
a victim from the ottoman, who plays whichever 
of the above-named pieces her predecessor at 
the piano had not played; but before she has 
got through it the quick ears of Mana and 
Fanny have caught the sound of wheels drawing 
up before the door, and they know by instinct 
that the officers have driven from the barracks, 
and are at hand. 

The sisters exchange a look, which says At 
last!” and like lightning the bell is rung for the 
fresh supply of tea and coffee which the out¬ 
raged cook has been obliged to make for these 
fashionable and gallant guests, who are nothing 
very wonderful when they do appear. There 
are four of them. Three very young and 
verdant ensigns, who, nevertheless, think them- 
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selves Uom4 men of the world, bat who are in 
bondage to their exceedingly narrow white ties, 
and who add to the already formidable group 
about the door; and one audacious Lieutenant, 
who, having seen something of the world, boldly 
charges the group of petticoats in the middle of 
the room, and makes as much fun as is possible 
for himself under the circumstances. This bold 
warrior is a great talker. He talks during the 
playing and during the singing, and pays no 
attention to the warning gkneea of his fair 
companions who are divided between their dread 
of scaring him from their side, and their dread 
of affronting the performer by indifference to 
her efforts. 

If a dance can be “ got up,” an evening of 
this kind drags less heavily. Woe to the party 
condemned to the pastime of “ squails 1” To be 
sure, if the room is small the furniture (although 
it is rolled into corners) and the people who .do 
not dance are dreadfully in the way. It is 
rally piteous to see an aggrieved matron sitting 
up against the wall, and trying to believe that 
she enjoys looking on while the muslin skirts 
of her own daughter, or the daughter of her 
neighbour, are whirled into her face as the 
young lady and her partner fly round and 
round in a galop! Then peradventure there is 
a crash. Some flying petticoat has caught the 
fire-irons, and dragged them from their place 
with a hideous noise. One of the partnerless 
young men at the door rushes forward to pick up 
poker and tongs before some one is tripped up, 
two of the dancers galopping along the reverse 
way come bump up against him, and narrowly 
escape a fall; the young lady, much ag¬ 
grieved, stops at once and says, panting, “ How 
awkward 1” And all this happens a dozen times 
during the night. 

The supper is decidedly the most successful 
part of the entertainment, although the jelly is 
made at home and is neither very clear nor 
veiy stiff, and the lobster-salad is badly mixed, 
and the officers secretly turn up their noses— 
connoisseurs as they are—at the sherrv. So 
the whole thing comes to an end, and there is 
nothing left for the hostess who bad worked so 
hard, but a dismantled house and a general im¬ 
pression that her guests did not thoroughly 
enjoy themselves. 

And the guests discuss the party, and decide 
that “ Mrs. Smith did her best, as she always 
does, poor woman!” but that Fanny was “ stuck 
up” and Maria “ neglectful,” while the officers 
vote the whole thing “A dossid boar!” and 
wonder, “ by Jove, where Old Smith gets his 
sherry l” 


MEETING AND PARTING. 

BI ADA THEVANION. 

Leaf-laden was the swollen stream, 

Through knotted boughs fell eve’s last gleam; 
The moist wind breathed as in a dream. 


The mossy boles had gathered eyes j 
Like pathways dwindling to the skies 
The hedge-rows stretched, in russet guise. 

He rode across the little wood, 

Just when the Day and Night made fend, 
And in the thin fog by me stood. 

He took the hand he used to press. 

Coldly, as if he loved me less; 

Yet talked of hope and happiness. 

The sweetness from his smile was gone ; 
And though he spoke in gentle tone. 

His voice seemed changed, and not his own. 

Gifts he had brought me manifold— 

Sweet trifles in the days of old; 

That eve, unasked, he gave me gold. 

And hurried words of farewell said; 

Ah! still I hear his horse’s tread. 

As he rode ’twixt the beech-trees red. 

The flushed moon leant above the moor, 
Before I gained my dwelling’s door. 

With the wealth which had made me poor. 

1 looked upon the wedding-ring 
Worn next my heart, a hidden thing. 

And hoped ’twould happy visions bring. 

Some dream of him. Ah I yet awhile, 

I thought the sunshine of his smile 
Would all my cares and fears beguile. 

But changes hurried on; though sleep. 
When it did come, was hushed and deep, 

I only saw what made me weep. 

And when I rose, deject and loru. 

From the tall elm, as if in scorn, 

The black crow clamoured at the^morn. 

When twilight deepened o’er the brake. 

My feet the wonted path would take ; 

That eve there were no stars awake. 

The minster bells swung in the wind, 

I heard, in echoes ill-deiined, 

A voice less in the ear than mind— 

A spirit-voice of grief and pain. 

Which said: “ You ne’er will meet again I” 
Like tear-drops fell the patteriug rain. 


Written in a Prayer-book presented to mt 
DAUGHTER MARGARET UPON HER BlRTBDAY. 


Although far severed from the friends we love. 

If we behold a star that shines above, 

A point of union seems that little gem— 

Its rays are seen by us and seen by them; 

So we approach God’s throne in “ Common Prater,” 
And though far sever’d meet in Spirit there. 

Bonier ton, James Edmestqn. 
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RAMBLES AND REVERIES OF A MODERN MORALIST. 

No. IV.—AMONG THE TOMBS. 


"E’en in oar tubes live their wonted fire,”—G rat. 


It it pleasant sometimes, for us who live amid i 
the rush and roar of this busy, noisy, money¬ 
getting world, to retire to some of those quiet 
haunts which are found in the midst of London, 
and there to rest awhile from the engrossing 
thoughts, the whirl of anxious speculations, 
and tne round of hopes and fears which beset 
us in the turmoil of life without. There are, as 
everybody knows, in the very heart of the me¬ 
tropolis, little out-of-the-way nooks, quiet city 
churches, and long-disusea burying-grounds, 
where one may ramble and ponder with little 
fear of interruption; and yet within five minutes’ 
walk the stream of noisy humanity rolls on, 
bringing to our minds the sad, truthful words 
(< in the midst of life we are in death.” Not 
long ago, filled with such thoughts as these, I 
rambled to the venerable Abbey, within whose 
quiet precincts repose the ashes of so many of 
the great and gifted ones of our land. W est- 
minster Abbey, as a show place, is common 
enough to the stranger and holidajr-seeker in 
London; but it was not with any intention of 
hurrying through the various chapels or en¬ 
during the greatest of social inflictions, a con¬ 
ventional guide, that I entered the Abbey. The 
- day was dull and sunless, few people were 
abroad and the Abbey was almost deserted, so 
that I was free to roam about unmolested, to 
examine the different monuments after my own 
fashion. How different a scene, I thought, 
from that without! There, all was noise, hurry, 
and excitement; there, were men and'women 
struggling along in the rude current of daily 
life, their minds agitated by a thousand con¬ 
flicting emotions; there, were politicians, whose 
deep-laid schemes were brought to light not 
many yards from where I stood; there, were 
anxious, money-getting men, whose souls were 
chained to the great golden Calf of Mammon, 

* hoping and fearing, grinding the poor, pressing 
the miserly, growing rich yet still dissatisfied, 
always, like poor Oliver Twist, " asking for 
more;” there, were the proud and the ambi¬ 
tious, building up bright futures or raising 
themselves to Imaginary pinnacles of greatness; 

' and there, were the young, full of hope and ex¬ 
pectation for the years to come, careless of the 
days that are; and there, too, were the ruined 
and lost ones, full of despair, tired of the pre¬ 
sent, shuddering at the past, hopeless of the 
future. All this is in the world without, but 
here, how different! Here, all is peacfe; here, the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 


at rest 1 All these conflicting passions of the 
heart which are agitating the living world with¬ 
out, are here ended, and for ever. Little, in¬ 
deed, matter ambition or pride, or hope and 
despair within these solemn resting-places of 
the dead; the little drama of the lives of those 
who lie around us has been played out long 
ago, and the curtain has long since fallen for 
ever. 

I am passing through the "dim religious 
light” of Henry VII.'s Chapel. Dim shadows 
of royalty seem rising amid the banners of the 
Knights of the Bath which decorate the chapel. 
Many a great actor on the eventful stage of 
English history is slumbering here. Close by 
me is the monument of the first of the Tudors, 
the conaueror of Bosworth field; the unloved, 
cold, selfish, yet eminently politic and success¬ 
ful Henry. Near, is the grave of the "boy 
King,” Edward VI., so early cut off from his 
high place, though not, as we may safely be¬ 
lieve, as we recall that period of intrigue and 
blood, before he had learnt that " uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.” As I look at 
these time-worn tombs I can picture the men as 
they lived and spoke: cold Henry seems stand¬ 
ing by my side, and smooth-faced gentle Edward 
is shuddering at the execution on Tower Hill. 
But they are but shadows, and "come like 
shadows, so depart.” Another page in the 
Tudor’s history is opened to us as we stand by 
the adjacent tombs of the fairest, most accom¬ 
plished, most unhappy, and would that I could 
add most innocent of the Stuarts, and of her 
powerful enemy Queen Elizabeth. At our feet 
rests the bride of Bothwell, the murderess of 
Darnley, the lover of Rizzio, the prisoner of 
Lochleven, and the fugitive of Pinkie. 


" Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the son 1” 


Hers was a sad, chequered life, a cruel and un¬ 
just death. Little did she dream, on that 8th of 
February, 1587, when she was led forth to die at 
Fotheringay Castle, that the author of her doom 
should one day rest quietly beside her in the 
calm precincts of the Abbey. Surely it had 
been better for the fame of Elizabeth had she 
been less inveterate towards her erring sister in 
royalty; but she could bear no rival near her 
throne, she desired all the power and homage 
for herself, to shine with unrivalled splendour 
A A 2 
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at the brilliant masque at Kenilworth, to listen 
alone to the blandishments of handsome, false¬ 
hearted Dudley. Alas.! for her favourites! 
Leicester’s life was scarcely a happy one; the 
brilliant and accomplished Earl of Essex died 
on the scaffold; and Raleigh, the hero of the 
cloak and muddy puddle, was reserved to taste 
the ingratitude of Elizabeth’s successor. Truly 
the heroine of Tilbury Fort, who could look a 
lion down, had much of her bluff father’s fond¬ 
ness for the axe and the morning entertainment 
on Tower Hill. Well, they have all passed 
away now: Elizabeth, with her stately form and 
haughty bearing; Leicester, with his peaked 
beard and high ruffles; Mary Stuart, with her 
white neck severed by the cruel axe; Raleigh, 
in his lonely prison in the Tower. All past 
now! let us pass on too. Not far off was the 
brief resting-place of the great Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell. 11 is repose in the Abbey was not of 
long duration. The zeal of the Royalists—when 
“ the King came home again,” ana they were al 
heartily sick of Puritan prayers and psalm- 
singing “ Iron Sides”—led them to dig up the 
dead Protector’s bones and bury them under 
the gibbet—a poor piece of revenge, surely, to 
desecrate those miserabie relics and burn a few 
mouldering bones. And yet, truly, the vene¬ 
rable Abbey, where Plantagenets and Tudors 
and Stuarts lie sleeping, was scarcely a fit place 
for the man whose life was a lie successfully 
carried out. But we must not linger longer 
among the tombs of dead royalty, but take our 
pilgrimage to the thrice-hallowed ground of 
Poet’s Corner, where lie all that remains of 
those who made our literature glorious, those of 
whom it is the fashion now-a-days to speak dis¬ 
respectfully, and to compare disparagingly—God 
save the mark!—with the little poetasters and 
magazine fledglings of the all-praised present. 
Surely this is the place for a moralist and a 
dreamer to stand and look at the little mark 
left here by the bright spirits who have taught 
us that 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness.” 

Who can read here the names so familiar to us 
from childhood, so associated in our minds 
with all that is great and beautiful, without 
feeling a flood of old thoughts and fancies 
pouring in upon him, pictures of the days that 
are gone for ever, of the days when we first 
learnt Gray’s “Elegy,” or “The Deserted 
Village,” ere yet we understood their beauties; 
or, of that evening when a mother’s voice read 
to our childish ears some marvellous knightly 
tale of faery mystery from Spenser, or some 
grand episode, not of earth, from Milton! The 
first four poets who found a resting-place within 
the Abbey were Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, the courtier of Edward III.’s time, who 1 
discourses so pleasantly about the goodly com¬ 
pany who started from the old Tabard Inn at 
Southwark, and told some merry stories on the I 


road to Canterbury: the Knight, the Monk 
the Wife of Bath, and the Miller, of whom the 
poet says — 

“ The miller was a stout carl for the nones, 
Fall big he was of brawn and eke of bones; ~ 

His herd, as any sowe or fox, was rede 
And thereto brode as though it were a spade. 

Upon the cop, right of his nose, he hade 
A wert, and thereon stude a toft of heres 
Rede as the bristles of a sowe’s eres.” 

! It was at his own particular wish that Spenser 
| was laid side by side with Geoffrey Chaucer; and 
they are fit company. We may think of Spenser, 
in his ruined castle of Kilcolman, surrounded 
by the most beautiful and romantic scenery. 
Richly wooded hills, a wide, sparkling lake, 
and the light waters of the river Mulla which 
flowed by the poet’s grounds; all these objects 
of natural beauty furnished many of the descrip¬ 
tions which are so peculiar to the poetry of 
Spenser. It is pleasant to picture him as he 
describes himself in “ Colin Clouts come home 
again,” keeping his flock under the shadows 
of the mountain Mole, among “ the coolly shade 
of green alders” by the shore of Mulla. 

Alas for the breath of fame! The nation 
which was justly proud of Spenser, which 
lauded his poems in the ears of Elizabeth, 
suffered the poet to die starving and broken¬ 
hearted. The rebellion of Tyrone, in Ireland, 
drove Spenser to London, in 1598, heart¬ 
broken at the loss of his house and an infant 
child who was burnt in the castle by the rebels; 
and so, in the bleak January snows of 1599, in 
an obscure street in London, perished miserably 
one of the greatest poets and most amiable men 
that the world has ever seen. Doubtless the 
great and gifted men of that highly-favoured 
age stood sadly by the tomb pf Spenser as he 
was laid to sleep under the shadow of Chaucer's 
tomb; but, in truth, it is easier to weep at a 
man’s burial than to give him a crumb while 
living. A certain writer has said (some affirm 
unjustly) that Sterne, who could weep over a 
dead donkey, left a living mother to starve. 
Do we, I wonder, never ignore the virtues of 
the good till they are gone from us, and “ their 
place knows them no more ?” 

A little further on we see the brief, but all- 
eloquent epitaph of the author of “ Sejaeuus,” 
“ O rare Ben Jonson!” though all his plays are 
now unknown on the stage except “ Every man 
in his humour.” The man who could raise 
himself from the drudgery of bricklaying 
to the post of poet-laureate deserves the 
praise of his epitaph. Drummond gives a 
character of the “rare” dramatist which we, 
who are charitable, will hope may not be true: 
“He was a great lover and praiser of himself; 
a contemner and scoffer of others; rather given 
to lose a friend than a jest; jealous of every 
word and action of those about him, especially 
after drink, which was one of the elements in 
which he lived; a dissembler of the parts which 
reign in him, a bragger of lome others that he 
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wanted, thinking nothing well done but what 
he himself or some of his friends had said or 
done.” A pleasant biographer worthy Master 
Drummond must have been—what if be bad 
written of some of us! There is Cowley’s mo¬ 
nument, raised by George ViUiers, Duke of 
Buckingham—what a medley of scenes and 
fancies his name calls up! He it was whom 
Dryden immortalized as 

“ A man so various, that he seem’d to be 
Not one, bat all mankind's epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by turns, and nothing long; 

Who, in the coarse of one revolving moon, 

Was fiddler, chymist, statesman, and buffoon !” 

The Duke had “ glorious John ” cudgelled for 
another lampoon which he never wrote, but 
which that graceless wit, Wilmot Earl of 
Rochester, perpetrated. Close by Cowley’s 
monument is that of Dryden himself, and the 
tomb of Thomas Shadwell, once tbe rival of 
glorious John, and satirized by him as Mac 
Flecknor. 

Let us pause a moment by the tomb of Dr. 
Johnson, and pay a tribute to the manes of him 
who was once a Jove among the literati of bis 
age. Personally, I confess, 1 do not like the 
great Samuel. That he was a learned man, and 
a great man, and a kindly-natured man I am 
ready to admit; but this does not excuse him, 
in my humble opinion, from being a rude man, 
a coarse man, a conceited man, and altogether 
an unpleasant man in a decent drawing-room. 
Can you not see him, sitting in his snuff- 
coloured coat and ill-kept wig, writing his letter 
to Lord Chesterfield, administering to his lord¬ 
ship what the great Dick Swiveller aptly styled 
“a clincher,” and smiling grimly to himself the 
while ? How little reeks either of them now of i 
praise or censure! Of a verity 

“ Imperial Cicsar, dead and turned to clay, 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away l” 

Hard by Johnson and the witty and accom¬ 
plished Sheridan—who is said to have written | 
tbe best farce and the best comedy, and to have 
made the best speech in our language—rests 
Sir John Denham, the courtly poet of Charles 
the First's time, though his grave is unmarked 
by name or date. The poem which has given 
Denham all his fame is that called “ Cooper’s 
Hill,” and tbe subject is well worthy of his 
muse. The hill stands about midway between 
Staines and Windsor, and commands a glorious 
prospect of flood and field. The rich pastures 
round Windsor, and Datchet—where Sir John 
Falstaflf endured the indignities of the clothes- 
basket—tbe royal towers of the Castle in the 
distance, and the calm, smooth Thames rolling 
among its little green islets, make a scene which 
may well excuse the most prosy man of our 
essentially prosy age for feeling romantic. 

There are yet a few monuments to be noticed 
ere we quit the Abbey, and they are raised to 


[ well-known writers, whose bodies rest in other 
j and less magnificent tombs tban those of West¬ 
minster. Some, perhaps, who come to do 
homage at the monument of Shakespeare, for¬ 
get that the poet lies far away in the quiet 
church at Stratford-on-Avon, among the scenes 
of his boyhood and dawning genius, where he 
wandered along the green margin of Avon, and 
never dreamed that his name should be one day 
immortal. Milton is buried in St. Giles’s 
Church, Cripplegate, and not where his young 
fancy seemed to delight, as he tells us in “ II 
Penseroso”: 

“ But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the high embowered roof, 

With antique pillars mossy proof. 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim, religious light.” 

It was thus that he wrote before the stern 
aspects of tbe times had contracted his great 
intellect into the narrow mould of puritanism; 
before he had “ fallen upon evil days, and evil 
tongues,” and, as a sightless old man, was 
meditating on “ Paradise Lost,” or listening to 
the readings of Friend Ellwood, the Quaker. 

Hear what the poet Waller said, in 1667, of 
Milton’s mighty epic: “ The old blind school¬ 
master, John Milton, hath published a tedious 
poem on the Fall of Man. If its length be not 
considered a merit, it has no other.” For all 
tbv sneers, worthy Master Waller, the bliud 
schoolmaster’s poem will live when all thine 
are forgotten, though the first edition did but 
bring five pounds. 

Samuel Butler, the witty author of “Hu- 
dibras,” is interred in St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden; while one of the sweetest of our poets 
rests far removed from the noise and dust of 
London, among the sweet Buckinghamshire 
meadows in the green church-yard of Stoke- 
Pogis: 

“ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 1” 

And with them sleeps the scholar-poet who has 
left us so goodly a monument of his genius. 

Not far from the Abbey, in the quiet, unfre¬ 
quented precincts of the Temple, the careless 
wanderer may strike his foot against a plain 
stone which marks the last resting-plac3 of 
Oliver Goldsmith. Dear, good-hearted,generous, 
foolish Goldsmith 1 how fondly we think of his 
lifel not too bright, and yet always burning 
with his own high spirits and joyous reckless¬ 
ness ! This was the man whose daily life was 
seldom unmarked by some kind deed, and as 
often by some outrageous act of absurdity; 
this same Oliver, who was universally loved by 
bis friends, yet wrote his “Traveller” ana 
“ Vicar of Wakefield” in a miserable lodging in 
: Green Arbour Court, by the Old Bailey (how 
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long ago the greenery and the arbour have 
vanished!); was vain of his “bloom-coloured” 
coat, and wanted to buy apples for his former 
pupil when, years after, be met him walking with 
his wife. It seems a pity that he who sang so 
sweetly of the country should rest his bones at 
last within the sound of St. Dustan’s bells. 
The most pleasing tomb for him would have 
been near 

“ The never-failing brook ; the busy mill; 

The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill; 
The hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made !” 


And yet there is a calm and tranquillity about 
the Temple not altogether unsuited for the 
resting-place of him whose life was often sad 
and stormy and careworn. The still secluded 
nooks, the fresh green grass under the old 
frowning walls, the company of dead-and-gone 
knights, and the cool splash of the fountain, 
make no bad asylnm for poor Oliver’s remains. 
But we have been long enough dreaming among 
the things that are not; let us home as fast as 
i we may, for our ramble is ended. 


DICK ONSLOW'S GOLDEN SECRET. 

A NEW PHASE OF CROQUET. 


“ Take it coolly ? How the deuce is a man 
to take it coolly when he’s pestered with duns 
as I ami” roared Dick Onslow, vehemently, 
dropping and smashing simultaneously a small 
jet-black clay pipe, his pet and pride. 

“ There,” said I, aggravatingly; “ you see, my 
irritable friend, the results of being in a passion/’ 

Dick looked savagely at me, gnawed his 
moustache, and finally opened a bottle of soda- 
water, which he drank with a sigh of relief. 

Dick Onslow’s rage arose from the fact of 
his father having sent him a letter declining to 
ay (for a fourth time) his debts, and washing 
is hands of further responsibility. Dick was 
of good family, but the old Yorkshire Hall was 
entailed on his elder brother, and his sisters’ 
dowries had to be looked to. So Master Dick, 
having had his patrimony expended in liquida¬ 
ting his heterogeneous liabilities, was forced- to 
face the world on his own account. 

He was a genial and clever fellow, and attfait 
at field sports and billiards. He had been 
called to the bar, and his name stood in the 
law list a® attached to the Northern Circuit, but 
his legal appetite for work was not a keen one. 
He wrote a little, chiefly reports of flower-shows 
and the like, which were taken and paid for by 
the favour of his old friend at Oxford (where 
Master Dick had not taken his degree), Reginald 
Blager the great leader-writer on the Daily 
Rocket . 

“ Aint I in a mess ? I’ve about twenty sove¬ 
reigns in my desk, and, those gone, where on 
earth am I to get more ?” said Dick, disconso¬ 
lately. 

“ There’s your profession,” said I, mildly. 

” Profession, you ass!” said Dick, brutally. 
“ Don’t stand there in your white waistcoat and 
lemon kids, doing the Foreign Office swell, 
and maunder about my profession. What do 


red-tape butterflies like you know about it? 
Get away to yout titled friends.” 

I certainly had dressed carefully as I was 
going to one of the pleasantest Richmond Villas 
to a lawn party, but there was no reason for 
Onslow’s attack on my appearance. However, 
he was always impetuous. 

“ Profession,” continued he, sullenly, “ as if I 
knew enough for any attorney to trust me with 
a common action for a tradesman’s bill. I was 
only called because the governor thought his 
cousin, the Indian Judge, would have given me 
a berth, and he didn’t Profession, indeed!” 

Here Dick commenced examining a file of 
unpaid bills, with much disgust on his good- 
looking face. 

“ I shall emigrate, or borrow money and start 
a tobacconist’s divan,” said he. “ That’s about 
my mhtier .” 

“ Stuff,” said I. M Surely you might try to 
pick up briefs.” 

“ Pick up briefs,” said Dick, with great dis¬ 
dain. “ Where from—a billiard table ?” 

“ Well,” said I, “ since all my suggestions 
appear unpalatable, I’ll leave you to your own 
devices. I’ve promised to go to Lady Aspeneli’s 
croquet party.” 

“ Croquet ?” growled Dick—(the reader must 
remember this was some years back). “ What’s 
that ? Oh I know that idiotic game with hoops 
and sticks.” 

“ Idiotic game ?” said I warmly. u It’s as 
scientific as billiards any day.” 

“Bosh!” said Dick, with a volume of scorn 
compresed into a monosyllable, and I left his 
rooms to the melody of a shower of uncompli¬ 
mentary epithets. 

Ere long I was landed from a railway carriage 
about half-a-mile from Lady AspeneU’s charming 
cottage. Everything that could make a little 
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place perfect was there* A velvet lawn, rare 
flowers, effects of light and shade, cool rooms, 
exquisite wines, and a bevy of radiantly pretty 
girls were always at dear Lady Aspenell’s. She 
was the widow of a Foreign Secretary and a very 
great lady indeed in the world of fashion, where 
she reigned by virtue of her own fascinations. 
Her son, a subaltern in a crack Hussar regiment, 
had been a friend of mine of long standing, and 
it was to him—for magna est veritas —I was 
indebted for the entred to Aspenell Cottage, 
where as a rule, no lower rank than a rich 
county squire was admitted. 

What a change as by harlequin’s wand it was 
from poor Dick Onslow’s rooms—handsome 
and airy, and overlooking the famed chrysanthe¬ 
mums, as they were, to the fairv scene 1 was 
in the midst of! An hour back I was in a room 
littered with books, bills, papers, hats, coats, a 
gridiron, a tankard, sundry pipes, and tenanted 
by a moustached shirt-sleeved individual, who 
swore and sneered by turns, and grinned horri¬ 
bly at his empty purse. And now 1 was on a 
geranium-belted lawn, with a vision of gausy 
dresses, shadowy bonnets, and fluttering rib¬ 
bons surrounding lovely faces, while the ring 
of laughter, the pop of champagne corks, and 
the clatter of the croquet mallets resounded on 
all sides. Certainly I flirted desperately, and 
employed myself as recklessly as though I had 
been a millionaire instead of a Foreign Office 
clerk, and it seemed an extraordinary revulsion 
when I found myself deposited at tne door of 
Dick Onslow’s chambers, where I had promised 
to spend the evening. 

His laundress met me with a letter, and, as I 
opened it, I saw through the half-opened door 
a melange of litters, all of which betokened a 
speedy flight, which was further elucidated by 
Dick’s hurried note. 


“Off. Duns en masse. 
Then New Zealand. 


To Cousin in North, 
R. O ” 


I looked at the old woman, stared at the note, 
shook my head, and drove down to the Polyan- 
thus, the club to which Dick and I belonged, 
one or two men had met him at the Euston- 
square Station, and had witnessed his speedy 
flight. 

“ Sewed up,” said Verwood of the Guards, 
" always knew he would be, poor fellow—s’pose 
he'® gone to Baden. Roulette sometimes re¬ 
coups one.” 

I heard no more of Dick. He had I knew a 
farmer-cousin in Cumberland who was in his 
way both a wealthy and good-natured man 
There I supposed Dick to he learning agricul¬ 
ture, unless he had done as Verwood surmised. 

A year passed, and Dick’s name had faded in 
the Temple and at the brilliant Polyanthus. 
Society’s waters soon close over the bead of a 
drowning man, and his case was no exception 
to the rule. 

I received one June day an invitation from 
young Aspenell to another croquet party at 
Richmond. Vivid recollections of the last 
thronged on me as I dressed for this one. I 


compared the fairy-scene 1 was going to form 
a part of, with the Cumberland wilds where 
Onslow was probably directing, habited in cords, 
and boots reeking with wet earth, the draining 
of his cousin’s yards, and 1 smiled half sorrow¬ 
fully as I thought of poor Diok’s useless taste 
for still Moselle and Clos Vougeot. 

Arrived at Richmond, I found “ a brilliant 
galaxy of beauty” as the Post put it, assembled. 
Having paid my respects to the gracious Lady 
Aspenell, I turned and surveyed the broad lawn, 
where were erected several sets of hoops. 

At one of these a party, including a Duke, 
two Earls, and an Ambassador, were standing 
kept in countenance by the reigning beauties 
of the season. They seemed waiting. Never 
deficient in assurance, I asked my neighbour, 
a county baronet, and member great in his own 
sphere, but here only in the second rank, the 
cause of our vis a vis delay. 

“ Don’t you know ?” said he pityingly. 

“ They’re waiting for the Captain.” 

I was as ignorant as before, and, not wishing 
to shew my deficiency in the freemasonry of 
fashion, I held my tongue. 

A slight murmur from our aristocratic neigh¬ 
bours shewed a new arrival, a man who ad¬ 
vanced with an easy air of aplomb, and a dash 
of dignified importance. The Duke alluded to 
shook his hand warmly, and the new comer 
seemed very much accustomed to deferential 
treatment. He was dressed very fashionably 
and wore a heavy twisted moustache and impe¬ 
rial, while his cheeks, in the French fashion, 
were clean-shaved. 

He took his place with the prettiest clusters 
of girls circulating round him, and watching the 
artistic style in which he begun to play. The 
group appeared silent as if studying some noted 
work of art; while the Duke got red in the face, 
and loose as to necktie, in his earnest endea¬ 
vours to imitate the Crichtonian Captain. 

Presently, as the game ended, Lady Aspenell 
herself came up with the same smile and em- 
pressement as she would have shewn towards 
the best parti of the year, and took the Cap¬ 
tain’s arm to the refreshment beauffet. 

“ Shall you be at Lord Averley’s next week 1” 
she said, while trifling with her ice. 

“ Yes,” said the Captain, drinking his iced 
champagne slowly. “ Yes, Lady Aspenell, one 
of the Austrian Archdukes is to be there to meet 
me.” * 

My eyes opened. Who was this prodigy 
whose voice sounded curiously familiar ? 

“ Oh, Captain Onslow,” said Lady Aspenell: 
“ I believe a good many of the best set will be 
there.” 

Captain Onslow 1 This would be Dick’s 
soldier-cousin then. I had heard of bis gallantry 
at Delhi, but I never knew how world-wide his 
fame was—so much so that a Prince of the 
House of Hapsburg was staying at a great 
Marquis’s to meet him. 

| The extraordinary deference with which he was 
I treated, and sometning about the beak which 
1 seemed familiar to me, made me ask young As- 
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penell whether he could secure mean invitation. 
He did secure it by his mother’s influential assis¬ 
tance. 

Arrived at the Marquis’s I soon found three 
or four men whom I knew, and, save at the 
grand dinner at eight, the bulk of the visitors 
rarely met together. We found different circles, I 
the centre of the highest being His Imperial 
Highness. The wonderful Captain, who re- j 
minded me of one of Dumas’ Musketeers, did 
not make his appearance for a day or two. 

One afternoon, however, a troop of servants 
came out on the lawns, and set np various cro¬ 
quet sets. The centre one was reserved for the 
creme de la crime y and the Archduke listened 
attentively to the Marquis’s explanation. 

“ It’s quite a national game, your Highness, 
but Captain Onslow can explain its difficulties 
best.” 

“Aha!” said the Arch-duke, turning and 
greeting the Captain, who was imperturbable as 
usual. 

“ You weel tell,—abec Sie konnen, Deutich 
spiechen ?” he added, gliding with relief into bis 
own language. 

The Captain bowed assent, and began in 
accurate Viennese-German an explanation of the 
wonderful game. 

The Imperial learner then took his station at 
a hoop under the Captain’s guidance, while the 
aristocratic surrounders looked on in equal awe 
of teacher and pupil. 

“ By jove,” said I, half aloud, “ Dick should 
get his swell cousin to give him a lift.” 

Even though some distance off, my words 
seemed partly heard by Capt. Onslow, who 
glanced for a moment at me, thereby making 
me look rather confused. 

I soon however forgot this incident in the 
play necessary for my own circle, and I saw no 
more of the Captain till we all assembled in the 
smoking room. Here the Captain was regarded 
as an oracle, and his judicial utterances on 
horses, play, politics, and croquet, were eagerly 
listened to by his aristocratic admirers—peers, 
commoners, and M.P’s. 

He outstayed them all till be and I were left 
alone. The wreaths of smoke curled gracefully ; 
round our heads, and under their soothing influ¬ 
ence I plucked up courage to address the great 
man. 

“ Have you a relation. Captain Onslow, at 
the bar?” , 

“ Oh, Dick!” said he, puffing out an enor¬ 
mous volume of smoke, “ yes; he’s a bad lot, 
very fast, and can’t pay his debts.” 

“ Well,” said I, rather nettled, “ I don’t sup¬ 
pose he’s the first man who's outrun the consta¬ 
ble.” 

" Don't you ?” said the Captain, drily. 

“ Dick Onslow,” said I, warmly, “ was a very 
good fellow; what’s become of him I don't 
know; but I never hit a man when he’s down.” 


“ You’re singularly unlike the world then, old 
boy,” said the Captain, speaking in his full 
voice and shaking my hand, “ and Dick Onslow 
must thank you!” 

Yes! it was Dick in peoprid persond; bis 
foreign moustache and military dress had dis¬ 
guised him well; but now I looked at him, and 
marvelled that my stupidity bad prevented my 
discovering him before. 

•• But how are you such a swell, Dick ? How 
a Captain ? Why such an authority in cro¬ 
quet ?” said I, bewildered. 

“ In the wilds of Cumberland,” said Dick 
solemnly, “ I learned croquet of the Rector’s 
daughters, whose health I drink in this soda 
and brafldy. A good stroke at billiards, I soon 
became a crack croquet player. Seeing the 
fashion, an idea struck me that a professor of 
croquet might pay, and it has!” 

“ But your rank as Captain ?” 

“ In a regiment of Volunteers!” 

“ Your German ?” 

“ Remains of my Bonn education. I trained 
my moustache, and let a certain trail of foreign 
soldiering hang about me as it were— voila 
tout /’* 

“ I may add, old fellow,” said Dick, leisurely, 
“ that Carry Hastings, the heiress, was so de¬ 
voted to croquet at Lady Aspenell’s as to become 
a little devoted to its Professor. And we’re duly 
engaged.” 

“ You’re a fortunate fellow,” I said ; and my 
open mouth testified my bewilderment. 

“ Yes,” said Dick, calmly. “ You see I dis¬ 
covered a Golden Secret!” 

Wm. Reads, Jun. 


The Tulips in Hyde Park. —One of the most 
interesting sights in London has been the beautiful 
beds of tulips in Hyde Park, during the months of 
April and the early part of May. The beds extended 
the whole length of Park-lane, from Stanhope Gate 
to the Marble Arch, and at their prime were one blaze 
of magnificent colours. These were all planted under 
the direction of Mr. Mann, the Superintendent of the 
Parks. The principal sorts grown here, and which 
succeeded so well, are— Tournesol y double,, scarlet and 
yellow; Rex Rubrorum, double, scarlet; La Candeur , 
double, white; Yellow Prince , single, yellow; and 
White Poitebaker , single, white. In the selection of 
these, great care is required; and much credit is due 
to Messrs. George Gibbs and Co., 25 and 26, Down- 
street, near Hyde Park Corner, who, we are informed, 
supplied the tulips, hyacinths, and crocuses for the 
Parks. It is worthy of record, as gratifying evidence 
of the love of floral display that especially belongs to 
the London “ people,” no damage has been sustained 
to the beds of flowers by the large gatherings of 
the working classes, who entered the Park from all 
quarters to take part in the recent “ demonstrations.” 
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OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My Dear C-, 

We are at last able to enjoy our Exhibition 
without fear of Prussian and “ fusil k aiguille” 
at our heels, at least for a time; we are not san¬ 
guine enough to imagine that Monsieur de Bis- 
mark will grant us a very long delay, in spite of 
the promise at the late conference. However, if 
it be only for two months it will be that gained, 
and we shall have had time to receive and f3te 
all the crowned heads and grand personages 
that our newspapers promise us, ana of which 
we have already bad an instalment. Seve¬ 
ral minor sovereigns have begun the long suite 
of monarchs coming. The young King of 
Greece was the first, when on his road to Russia 
for his future Queen. Then the King and 
Queen of Belgium, who were received in state, 
the Emperor going with a guard of honour to 
fetch them at the station. The Queen of Portu¬ 
gal has been for some time at the Palais-Royal 
with her sister the Princess Clotilde; and their 
father, Victor Emmanuel, is expected to join 
them with his son the Prince Am£del as soon 
as the young Prince is married. But the most 
important visitor as yet has been the Prince of 
Wales, who has gained all our hearts by his 
affability and estimation of himself as a simple 
mortal. After two or three state promenades 
about the Exhibition, he declared that he de¬ 
sired b&s liberty, and should in future visit the 
Champ de Mars “ sans cer^moniein fact, he 
managed to escape from his 6uite on one of his 
State visits, and was found quietly quaffing a 
glass of ale at one of the English buffets.” 
He breakfasted several times at the Exhibition, 
once with a Grand Duchess of Russia, now in 
Paris, and seemed to enjoy himself uncommonly 
“ quel charmant jeune homme!” Say the Pari¬ 
sians ; not a spark of English “ morgue” about 
him. Lady Cowley, the English Ambassadress, 
bad the honour of receiving him and Prince 
Alfred at her hotel, where she gave in their 
honour a very grand fete on the 17tb, 
to which the Emperor and Empress went, as 
wellas all the grandees now in Paris. Her 
Majesty opened the ball with the Prince of 
Wales, who proved himself a most indefatiga¬ 
ble dancer, remaining until five in the morning 
in continual activity. On the 18th the Em¬ 
press entertained her Royal and Imperial visi¬ 
tors at the Tuileries. Three thousand invita¬ 
tions were issued for the ball. Their Majesties 
visit the Exhibition very frequently in the morn¬ 
ing. The Emperor was there the other day 
with Prince Alfred before ten o’clock. They 
went all through the English department; 
spoke to many of the exhibitors. The Empress 
joined them at eleven, with Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, and a short time after, she went on 
board a small Swedish steamer, and, with Prince 


Oscar at the helm, went down the river to St. 
Cloud to visit the Prince Imperial, who is there 
for his health, not being yet well from his acci¬ 
dent in the winter, although they say he is much 
better and has recommenced his daily exercises 
with his tutor. 

The concourse of people already attracted to 
our capital is prodigious; the streets are literally 
crammed with every conveyance, and yet there 
are not half enough, which renders the cabmen 
as impertinent as they possibly can be. They 
refuse to take you if too far off and no police¬ 
man be near to force them. Everyone complains, 
but what is to be done ? It is quite amusing— 
provided you be not tired yourself—to see the 
poor creatures casting imploring looks on the 
drivers as they pass, and the malicious laugh of 
the latter as they roll away. What will become 
of us if the increase of strangers continues, 
which is certain ? We are to have the King and 
Queen of Prussia, who are to lodge at the 
Tuileries; the Emperor and Empress of Russia 
(for whom the Palace d’Elys^e-Napol^on is pre¬ 
paring), the Emperor of Austria, and the Shah of 
Persia. The chief physician of the Sultan 
Mustapha-Pacha has been to choose a salubrious 
residence for his Sovereign, and the Queen of 
Madagascar intends sending princes of her 
family; without counting the sundry princes 
from kingdoms one only hears of on extra oc¬ 
casions, and who perhaps have no head physician 
to send, so must risk their precious selves with 
us without guarantee of perfect health. You 
may imagine the dinners and balls given to 
welcome all these strangers! Ministers and 
ambassadors vie with each other in luxury and 
splendour, as do all who surround the pre¬ 
sent dynasty. As for the old nobility, they have 
shut up their houses, and are off to the country. 

A grand banquet is talked of amongst the 
journalists, to be offered to the foreign journal¬ 
ists, and to be given in the Palace of the Champ 
de Mars. There have already been several, the 
most curious one offered by the Baron Lesseps, 
in the name of the Bey of Tunis, at his palace 
in the reserved park—an exquisite specimen, we 
are told, of oriental architecture. Six horsemen, 
in national costume, performed a fantasia be¬ 
fore the palace at the commencement of the 
fete; each lady,‘on entering, received a bouquet, 
and in the patis (or inner court) was a Tunisian 
orchestra-—of Frenchmen—playing Tunisian 
music, while Tunisian water fell in cascades 
from the marble fountain surrounded with 
burning perfuming pans (Tunisian also I sup¬ 
pose), so that nothing lacked to transport us to 
the East but Tunisian men and women. It is 
the same at the Chinese theatre also, in the re¬ 
served park. Everyone hastens to see how the 
dramatic art flourisnes in the Celestial empire 
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Alas! “ what a falling-off is there!” the only , 
things celestial are the two men employed to 
draw the curtain, who seem to enjoy the repre¬ 
sentation m much as the spectators. The three 
celestial ladies exposed as specimens of the race 
have such small feet that they cannot walk, and 
are only perceived at a distance illumined with 
a coloured light. I suspect that they are got 
up for the occasion, and were French before 
being Chinese. However, after having spent the 
day in admiring the progress of arts and in¬ 
dustry, a very agreeable evening may be passed 
in this reserved park, which only shuts up at 
eleven, and is nightly crowded. Only beware 
of the restaurants (eating-houses): you don’t 
dine there for nothing. In some of them all kinds 
of arts are employed, I am told, to make you pay 
more than the cartes announce, and yet at one, 
three thousand people one day were accom¬ 
modated. All round the outside of the Palace 
is a verandah which contains these places of re¬ 
freshment—an arrangement that will be very 
agreeable during the heat of summer $ particu¬ 
larly if the season be as sultry as prognosti¬ 
cated. 

At another f&te given in the salon of the In¬ 
ternational Club-house, forty guide-interpreters, 
holding their national flag, stood on each step 
up the staircase on both sides. A band played 
music uniting all the national sure known; and 
amongst other toasts, the former tutor of the 
Prince-Royal of Prussia drank to mothers of 
families and to the preservation of their sons, 
which was responded to with enthusiasm. 
Apropos of Prussia, L 9 Independence Beige pub¬ 
lished the other day a curious advertisement: 

“ I hear [says a certain Bacillus, school-master] that 
Prussia intends sending a model school-honse to the 
Exhibition. If she would like to accompany it with 
a specimen of a starving school-master, I offer myself, 
for a small remuneration, a living model for that Ex¬ 
hibition.” 

As to tell you what is to be seen in our Ex¬ 
hibition would be impossible, the only way to 
get an idea of it is to come and see it, forming 
as it does quite a chaos in one’s brain. All is now 
almost finished, though the hammer is still to 
be heard in many places in the parks. The 
Viceroy of Egypt has sent his yacht for us to 
admire. When it passed, the other day, near 
Beaucaire, the inhabitants flocked on the banks 
of the Rhone to get a glimpse of it before us ; 
but they were deceived, it being covered with a 
canvas as far as the water. The Viceroy also 
sent, a short time since, several splendid horses 
as presents to their Imperial Majesties and the 
young Prince, who, of course, admired and ac¬ 
cepted them. The four Egyptians who led the 
animals were ordered to go to the Louvre, to 
receive a present in their turn. When they ar¬ 
rived at the “hotel of the “ grand ecuger ,” his 
Excellence was engaged, and ordered his aide- 
de-camp to introduce the four horsemen into a 
room near the stables, called “ The Balance,” 
because they weigh here, on enormous scales. 


jockeys and others employed in the stables. 
The man posted in this place, seeing the Egyp¬ 
tians arrive, thought of course that he was to 
weigh them, so without further ado, but to the 
great astonishment of the four men, he put one 
after the other into the scale, and took their 
exact weight conscientiously. The Egyptians 
did not appear to relish exactly that way of re¬ 
compensing them, and were wondering what 
other ceremony was in store for them, when the 
aide-de-camp entered, and roared at the sight 
of what was going on, the recital of which soon 
put the Caulaincourt Court into fits, the vic¬ 
tims as well as the rest, when the mistake was 
explained—and another sort of proof of the 
Emperor’s generosity in their pockets. 

Mdlle. Carlotta Patti has commenced her 
concerts, with Mdlle. Nilsson and Vieuxtemps, 
at the Th&tre-Lyrique. There appears to he 
but one voice in her praise; the most difficult 
in criticisms bow to her superior talent. You 
are only to have our Nilsson for a short time in 
London. She is to return to the Grand Opera 
afterwards—much to our satisfaction. The 
new opera, “ Romeo and Juliette,” has been 
well received. A crowded house nightly ap¬ 
plauds Madame Mialon-Canralho as Juliette . 

The Emperor has ordered, for the 7th of June, 
a splendid entertainment for his royal and im¬ 
perial visitors. The Grand Opera is to repre¬ 
sent two ballets, and two scenes in “ L’AfH- 
caine,” especially for his guests. No one mil 
be admitted but those who nave received invita¬ 
tions. At a representation of the “Africaine” 
the other night, the Queen of Belgium, who is a 
passionate lover of music, sent for Madame 
Gass, the prima donna , and, after compliment¬ 
ing her very warmly, took off a bracelet she 
had on her arm, and gave it to the delighted 
actress. Offenbach is preparing another opera 
(Robinson Crusoe) which is to be played in a 
few days. The “ Gai6t6 ” regales us with an 
historical drama (•* Queen Elizabeth’s Will”), 
which promises well, although a fantastical ar- 
rSngement of real history. You think, perhaps, 
that we are not a very modest and scrupulous 
people: if such be your conviction change it: 
nothing is more erroneous. Ask “ Alexandre 
Duma’s fils,* 9 who, having lately had the happi¬ 
ness of welcoming into the world his first-born, 
was, with the greatest difficulty, allowed to 
christen the baby “Jeannine,” because there 
was no saint on record thus named. Jeannine 
is the name of his heroine in bis last comedy, 
and as she is a redeemed fallen angel, some find 
it very shocking that a father should think ol 
giving her name to his daughter, and a journal¬ 
ist actually had the stupidity to admonish him 
on the incongruity of the thing. It was several 
days before tne registering officer would register 
the child’s birth—and then not until after an 
kinds of formalities. , 

The festivities of the Exhibition must not make 
me forget the election of Monsieur Jules Fane, 
our famous counsellor and liberal deputy, anu 
Father Gratry, as members of the Academic 
I Fran$oise—two men as opposite in principle 
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it is possible to be. “It is from a spirit of 
evangelical charity I imagine/’ said the Em¬ 
peror, when Monsieur de Falloux went to the 
Tuileries to have the election confirmed by his 
Majesty, “that the same body should choose for 
its members two men so entirely different.” 
“ It is rather,” answered Monsieur de Falloux, 
“from the spirit of her mission that the 
Acad£mie has so done. She is the Republigne 
des Lettres , and, as such, has no party spirit.” 
Napoleon was evidently annoyed at J ules Favre’s 
election; but during the interview with Mon¬ 
sieur de Falloux avoided mentioning any name. 
He only questioned that gentleman on Father 


Gratry’s works, and expressed his sympathy for 
the talented priest. He then turned the con¬ 
versation on the famous Plantagenet statues, 
and on the Abbey of Fontevrault, once so cele¬ 
brated, and which he seems inclined to have re¬ 
stored. 

Report says that*Queen Victoria is coming to 
Paris, and that she will beat the grand fete Prince 
Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, intends 
giving in honour of his sovereign. If so, every 
monarch in Europe will visit our Exhibition. 
However shall we be able to live with oom - 
mon mortals after such distinguished guests! 
Adieu! Yours truly, S. A. 


LEAVES FOR TH 


THE TWO SPRINGS. 

BY DBLLA DANE. 

Away off in a little valley among the moun¬ 
tains stood a huge rock; not the size of a door- 
stone or a mile post, but a great rock as large 
as a house, and a great deal larger than some 
houses. From beneath it on one side gurgled 
a little spring, clear, sparkling, and cola; and 
from beneath it on the other side gushed forth 
another exactly like it; and these two springs 
wound off in tiny little streams, separated only 
by a ridge of yellow sand and pebbles, and a 
few rocks. 

One bright, pleasant morning one little stream 
spoke to the other, and asked it what it iyas 
going to do all its life long; if it was forever 
going to loiter around the old rock from beneath 
which it bubbled, or if it was going to push on¬ 
ward through the valley, and try to be useful 
to the tiny flowers and tall trees that might need 
its moist coolness to make them grow more 
beautiful ? 

The stream replied that it saw no use in 
working so hard for nothing, that it was very 
happy where it was, and would be content to 
remain there forever. So there it stayed, and 
was delighted with winding itself up into little 
eddies about the rocks and knarled roots of the 
old trees, in travelling back and forth through 
its own little channel, and humming pleasant 
tunes to the few wild-flowers that grew on its 
borders, and in scooping out little shady basins, 
where beautiful birds came and dipped their* 
beaks and bathed their glossy plumage. It was 
a very pleasant life for the little stream to live, 
and it was very happy; but it would not grow 
any larger, so it was obliged to grow smaller. 
Rocks tumbled down the sides of the mountain 
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and obstructed its passage; the wind blew the 
sand into it, and the rain washed dirt and leaves 
and pebbles into it and entirely choked it up, 
and all the life it had left oozed away through 
the sand about the old rock. 

The other little stream pushed vigorously 
onward in its course. Whenever it came to a 
ridge of sand, or bank of clay, it boldly went 
forward till it worked its passage through; 
when it came to a large rock, or any other 
insurmountable object, it patiently crept around 
it and then merrily glided along on its journey. 

In its passage through the mountain valleys, 
other streams would come leaping down over 
the rocks, and seeing it so bravely pushing for¬ 
ward, would empty their waters into it, and all 
would glide along merrily together. In this 
way, by the time it reached the last of the 
mountain ranges, and was ready to start out 
through the more level country, it had become 
a beautiful stream. Thus onward it journeyed 
for miles and miles, all the time growing larger 
and larger. Tall trees waved above it, beautiful 
vines and flowering shrubs grew upon its banks, 
and grass of the tenderest green crept quite 
down to its margin to drink of its rippling wa¬ 
ters. 

By-and-by the Indian came out of his home 
in the woods, launched his little canoe upon the 
stream, and glided gaily down the current. Then 
others and others would come with their painted 
canoes, and by moonlight would sing their war- 
songs and boast of their brave deeds, while 
their oars carried them forward to scenes of 
new exploits; and merrily the stream would 
dance and sparkle to find itself in such brave 
company. 

After many miles more had been passed, the 
white trapper came, and built his house of logs 
on its bank, and trapped the beaver, and hunted 
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the wild bear and other animals that lived in 
the woods. Then onward, onward the stream 
would glide through dense forests, sometimes 
tumbling aud foaming over great rocks, and 
sometimes gliding peacefully along with scarcely 
a ripple on its bosom. Then it would come to 
great prairies where the sun looked down all 
day, and saw neither tree nor shrub—nothing 
but the tall prairie grass. Here, troops of wild 
horses would come to the stream and drink, and 
herds of great, bellowing buffalo would come in 
the evening, and stand in the water to cool them¬ 
selves. By-and-by the stream grew so wide 
and deep that it became a river, and they called 
it the Missouri; and white men built their 
homes near it, and made their farms, and raised 
'their cattle; and beautiful children came and 
played upon its banks, and sometimes even in 
its waters. 

Then the Indian’s canoe disappeared, and 
the white man launched his boat qnd carried 
his furs to the south. Then towus began to be 
built upon its shores, and many of the old trees 
of the forest fell beneath the woodman's axe. 
Farther on, and the towns grew to be cities, 
and the flat-bottomed boats became steamboats, 
carrying within them hundreds of men, women, 
and children. Thus onward and onward it 
went, until one day it came to another majestic 
river, but without stopping one instant, it gave 
a headlong plunge and mingled its waters with 
the waters of the Mississippi. Then it went on 
and on, and the earth grew warm. The orange 
and the fig-tree grew upon its banks, and rice 
and cotton and sugar-cane grew On the planta¬ 
tions near; and black, woolly-headed negroes 
would steal out of their cabins and cast stealthy 
glances at the great moving palaces that floated 
so peacefully upon the bosom of the broad river. 
Wider and wider it grew, till after awhile, look¬ 
ing before it, it saw the great ocean ready to 
receive it into its bosom. Then it looked back¬ 
wards over its long journey through mountain 
and plain, through forest and prairie, and 
through cold and heat. It remembered the old 
rock in the mountain valley, and the little play¬ 
mate it had ere it started out on its travels. 
Then it rushed forward again, and soon became 
a part of the great ocean, free to roam at will 
around the whole world. 

Once there were two little boys who lived 
close neighbours to each other, their mothers’ 
gardens being separated only by a low, board 
fence. Their fathers were both dead, and their 
mothers had to work very hard, and be very 
saving, in order to support their families. The 
little boys always had plenty to eat and did not 
have to go half naked and cold, as many poor 
little children have to do; but their mothers 
could not save money enough to buy them books 
and send them to school. 

One afternoon the two little boys sat in the 
hade of a large elm-tree that grew near the 


fence, and talked of what they intended to do 
when they grew'to be men. 

One of them said he intended to work hard 
and save all his money, till he had enough to 
take him to school; and then he would study 
very hard and learn everything that he could, 
and then, maybe, when he was a man, he would 
be a professor in a college, or maybe a lawyer 
or a minister. 

The other boy said he did not like to work 
very well, but he supposed he would have to, 
soon; but then he never intended to go to 
school; he didn’t see the use of learning every¬ 
thing ; and then, as to being a professor, or a 
lawyer, they looked too cross and grim to suit 
him. He thought it would be more fun to be 
a showman, and go round with the circuses, 
and 6ee so many fine sights; or else he would 
live in a city, and keep a nice saloon, and sell 
all kinds of liquors and confectioneries, and get 
very rich. 

So he spent all his spare time in idling about 
the streets and in the woods. When he became 
older, he took to visiting taverns, and learned 
to drink and swear; and at last he broke his 
mother’s heart by running off with a company 
of showmen and joining a circus, where he 
stayed till he became a miserable drunkard, and 
died, and was buried in a drunkard’s grave. 

The other little boy worked a great deal ia 
his mother’s garden. When they had more 
fruit and vegetables than they needed for their 
own use, his mother allowed him to sell them 
and keep the money for his own. In this way, 
and by working a little for other people, he soon 
saved money enough to buy all the books he 
needed, and to take him to school one term. 
He studied very diligently in school, and still 
spent his mornings and evenings at work, and, 
by the time his first term was out, was able to 
go again. By still pursuing this course, by the 
time he was old enough, he was prepared to 
enter college, and had saved money enough to 
pay his way through, respectably. At last, he 
graduated with the highest honours, and was 
then prepared to enter the world a wise and 
useful man. He neglected no opportunity of 
doing good. He wrote good books, and made 
good speeches, and travelled about a great deal 
in finding out ways to help poor little orphan 
children and others who were in distress. 
Everybody knew and loved him, and his fame 
was spread all over the world. He became 
wealthy too, and built him a beautiful home, 
to which he took his mother, and they lived in 
happiness together many years. 

Littleboys, which would you belike, the stream 
that dried up at its source, or the one that flowed 
on and became a great river, and visited many 
lands, and finally became a part of the great 
ocean ? 

Which will you be, the idle boy that spent all 
his time foolishly and died a drunkard, or the 
industrious boy that became a great man? 
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Long before Your Bohemian attended the 
Derby, many years before he was a Bohemian— 
when his knowledge of racing was confined to 
unsatisfactory toddles round the nursery, and 
his acquaintance with the mysterious land of 
Bohemia was a delicious misty melange of 
“Jack the Giant Killer,” “Alaadin,” and the 
“Forty Thieves”—a race was run at Epsom 
during a terrific snowstorm. The winner of 
this race was a horse named Bloomsbury, and 
ever since the extraordinary circumstances con¬ 
nected with the Derby of that period, “ Blooms* 
bury’s year” has been celebrated. Many a 
time has Y . B . heard this memorable occurrence 
talked about by certain middle-aged individuals, 
and heard the circumstance quoted with refer¬ 
ence to weather on Epsom Downs; but he 
always'felt inclined to regard the snowstorm as 
a somewhat mythical invention, which was 
pleasant to people of “infinite reminiscence” 
to talk about. But on the day that Hermit 
carried off the blue ribbon of the turf he 
was able to realize the weather of the Derby 
of '39 in all its repulsive details. What a 
day it was! Despite thick great-coats and 
voluminous sealskin jackets, umbrellas, and 
mackintoshes, it was impossible to keep 
either warm or dry. The wintry blast, the piti¬ 
less hail and sleet and snow were something 
miserable. 

All this had a chilling and depressing effect 
upon the passengers en route to Epsom 
and the spectators assembled to see them pass. 
That most attractive and impudent form of 
walking advertisement, Miss Demure's Esta¬ 
blishment for Young Ladies, located in the sober 
and decorous groves of chaste Clapham, looked 
infinitely miserable: they shivered with cold, 
they shrugged up their shoulders, they dove 
their hands deep into their muffs or the pockets 
of their sealskin jackets, and had not even a 
good-humoured pout, a toss of the head, 
or an ceillade to bestow upon the drag-full of 
solemn tawny guardsmen, who threw them some 
Dutch dolls as they passed. Indeed, it may be 
surmised that they would infinitely rather have 
been hard at work “ practising,” or conjugating 
French verbs, than shivering with cold on the 
Epsom Road. The young gentlemen, the 
alumni of Dr. Canem’s Classical Academy, did 
not seem in much better spirits, and used not 
their pea-shooters and missiles with the same 
impudence and strength as of yore. Margaret, 
the cook, attended to her master's dinner, and 
Jane, the housemaid, vouchsafed not to glance 
from the drawing-room window, and it was only 
some young, obscure and inexperienced kitchen- 
maid, who ventured to wave a furtive duster 
from a top attic as we passed. At no place on 
the road was there a block of any magnitude, 
and I only saw one break-down and two fights, 


which, considering the state of the weather and 
the consequent condition of people's temper, 
must be considered as something remarkable. 
The Downs themselves were by no means so 
crowded as usual, and the itinerant vendors of 
gingerbread, the setters-up of Aunt-Sallies, and 
the proprietors of knock-'em-downs must have, 
indeed, had a bad time of it. During lunch¬ 
time our plates were filled with hailstones, but 
whilst the Derby was being run the weather 
was perhaps at its best; after that it gradually 
became worse and worse, till it gulminated in a 
severe snow-storm. Happy the man who, on 
that occasion, was inside a vehicle. It is true he 
might be somewhat crowded, and he might be 
somewhat overwhelmed by voluminous skirts; 
but eyes were bright and laughter was joyous, 
and, considering all things, he was not so badly 
off under the circumstances. 

It is satisfactory to know that the perform¬ 
ance in aid of the Bennett Fund at the Adelphi 
was very successful in a pecuniary point of view: 
it is said nearly five hundred pounds was realized. 
To one who has witnessed an infinite number of 
amateur performances—good, bad, and indif¬ 
ferent— the entertainment seemed somewhat 
heavy; there seemed to be a weariness about 
the audience which is not usual on such occa¬ 
sions, and which we never observed at the 
famous “Amateur Pantomime,” the “Frozen 
Deep,” by Mr. Charles Dickens and his 
friends, for the Jerrold Fund, or the various 
performances of the Savage Club. The fact 
was, the amateurs gave rather too gene¬ 
rous a bill of fare. The “ Sheep in Wolf's 
Clothing” might well have been dispensed with; 
it is a heavy piece at the best of times. If the 
Moray Minstrels had sung but half the number 
of their charming glees and choruses they 
would have been more highly appreciated by 
the audience. The best things in the programme 
were Mr. Burnand's “Cox and Box,” which 
was admirably played and sung by Messrs. 
Blunt and Quintin and Du Maurier. The latter 
gentleman also greatly distinguished himself, in 
conjunction with Mr. Harold Power, in Offen¬ 
bach’s musical tarce “Les Deux Aveugles.” 
Besides the gentleman already mentioned, Mr. 
Mark Lemon shone conspicuous as being far 
in advance of his brethren in histrionic talent: 
indeed, as everyone knows, he is an old.and 
valued stager on the amateur boards. Miss 
Kate Terry performed her part charmingly. 
By-the-way, the playgoing world will learn with 
regret that this talented young actress will 
shortly retire from the stage; and will, it is said, 
before long, be married to Mr. Arthur Lewis. 

The “ Wild Goose,” which was produced at 
the end of last month at the Haymarket, still 
holds its place in the bills, and continues to 
form the pikee de resistance of the house/ in 
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Bpite of the condemnation of the drama by the 
majority of the press. It is, to tell the truth, 
decidedly more adapted to the “ Surrey-side” 
than the legitimate business of the Haymarket. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Buckstone should 
have issued 6uch an ill-advised advertisement 
with regard to the piece; for it is in vain to 
think that the British public will consent to 
swallow anythiog the manager may put before 
them in the present day. A more healthy tone 
is obtaining, and we nave heard many undis¬ 
guised sibilations at objectionable points in the 
theatrical representations lately, from which we 
argue well. 

At the Princess’s “ Antony and Cleopatra” 
has been produced, in which Miss Glyn plays 
Cleopatra , with her usual force and care. 

No one shoifld omit visiting the Olympic, to 
see Mr. Charles Mathews in “ Patter versus 
Clatter.” He is as voluble, versatile, and viva¬ 
cious as ever: in fact, as amusing as Charles 
Mathews, and he alone, can be. 

The Lyceum has closed, and so has Astley’s. 
Various rumours are afloat with regard to the 
future management of these houses; but I be¬ 
lieve nothing is definitely settled at present. 

At the Aaelphi “ Henry Dunbar’ has been 
revived, in which, duriog some of its latter re¬ 
presentations, Mrs.Watts played the part in con¬ 
sequence of her sister’s (Miss Kate Terry’s) in¬ 
disposition. 

Mr. Charles Reade’s sensational, unpleasant 
drama, “ It is Never too Late to Mend,” has 
been transferred to the boards of the Surrey. 
Mr. Calham sustains his original part of Jacky 
with great effect. 

It seemed quite like a renewal of my youth 
when present at the opening of the New Amphi¬ 
theatre, Holborn, on Saturday evening last; and 
old recollections of Astley’s crowded on my mind 
as the “ fiery untamed steeds” rushed round 
the circle, and the clown perpetrated some of 
the most ancient of fossil jokes. It is a charm¬ 
ing little amphitheatre: it is well ventilated 
and tastefully decorated, and the seats are com¬ 
fortable. The grand-balcony is well adapted 
for seeing the scenes in the circle or on the 
stage, ana for having a comprehensive view of 
nearly every part of the house. One is rather 
doubtful as to being able to get quickly out of 
the house in case of fire, as some of the pas¬ 
sages seem to be very narrow and cramped. 
The equestrian performances were varied, and 
for the most part well performed. M. Fillis went 
through some marvellous evolutions with his 
“ fire-horse,” Tamor. The grotesque perform¬ 
ance, “ Lee Nains,” by Messrs. Delvevanti and 
Felix, was one of the funniest things I have 
seen for a long while; and Capt. Austen’s 
“ Lightning Zouave Drill,” as a specimen of 
marvellous rapidity and dexterous manipulative 
skill, was a marvel to behold. The five clowns 
are by no means successful. There are rather too 
many of them, with not sufficient wit, humour, 
and “ clownery” for half this number. The 
farce, “Grim Griffin Hotel,” by Mr. 
Oxenford and Professor Pepper, was a 


most incomprehensible affair altogether—it 
was below contempt. It was most une¬ 
quivocally “goosed” on its first representa¬ 
tion, and has not, I believe, been announced for 
repetition since. It is difficult to know what 
our accomplished dramatist has been about, as 
one of our most skilful critics remarks— 
“ Uncertain as to the share each has had in the 
authorship, we can only account for the 
failure by supposing that Mr. Oxenford un¬ 
dertook to supply the optical effects, whilst 
Professor Pepper made his first experiment 
as a farce-writer.” 

Mr. John Parry has just produced 
at the Gallery of Illustration another of 
his marvellous songs — or rather one of 
his little domestic dramas, introducing songs, 
incidents, and characters, the whole of the 
dramatis persona being supported by Mr. John 
Parry and his piano. It is called “Merry¬ 
making,” and it is indescribable, but such an 
entertainment as no one should omit going to see : 
it is sui generis , being purely “ Parryesque” in 
its conception and execution. 

Messrs. Routledge’s new sixpenny magazine. 
The Broadway , will, it is said, be published in 
September. Mr. Edmund Routledge, who is 
the editor, has already engaged a large and ef¬ 
ficient staff, including some of the best pens of 
the light literature of the day. A new publica¬ 
tion, which seems to be a cross between two 
titles of gossip-columns of our weekly “ illus¬ 
trated 8,” and called the Echoes of the Clubs , 
has made its appearance. It is well printed, and 
light in tone, but scarcely seems to have 
the element of extreme longevity about it; and, 
if its seeming intention is carried out, one will 
certainly be afraid to open one's mouth at one’s 
club on any subject, however trivial. I hear a 
rumour, and trust it is not true, of another near 
comic paper about to appear—the Illustrated 
Comic News. For my part I think we have un¬ 
doubtedly enough, and to spare, of these would- 
be facetious contemporaries, and tremble at a 
fifth making its appearance in the field. 

It is with deep regret that I allude to the 
death of William M‘Connell, an artist whose 
name is familiar to all acquainted with the il¬ 
lustrated literature of this country. He had 
already attained a high position as an artist and 
a humorist, as his contributions to the IUus• 
trated News , Illustrated Times , London So¬ 
ciety, Punch , Diogenes , Fun, See., See., and his 
illustrations to Mr. Sala’s “Twice Round the 
Clock,” amply testify; and, had he been spared 
longer, would, I doubt not, have achieved a 
higher position as an artist, though he could 
never have been more highly esteemed by those 
who knew his independent spirit and genial 
worth. Two veterans in art nave been called 
home within the last month—Clarkson Stan¬ 
field and Edward Hodges Bailey—both well 
stricken in years, but with well-earned fresh 
laurels at their brows. 

The only real “sensation” during the last 
month has been the capture of the sturgeon at 
Westminster Bridge, I rolled to see the won* 
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der as I was passing Mr. Groves' shop the 
other day. Mr. Sturgeon seemed to be very 
uncomfortable: he was in a shallow tank, with 
his dorsal fin high out of the water, suffering 
from a severe boat-hook wound in the back, and 
breathing hard, and snorting, in a spasmodic 
manner. The boy who exhibited him informed 
me that the fish “ was goin' to the Geological 
Gardens to-morrow, where he would be all-right *’ 1 


I thought to myself that, reposing with one's 
stomacn on a slate-slab was as near an ap¬ 
proach to a geological garden as might be: it 
afterwards occurred to me that perhaps the 
gentle youth meant zoological. I shall be at 
the "Zoo" next Sunday, and amongst the 
most anxious inquirers after the health of Mr. 
Sturgeon will be 

Your Bohemian, 


THE TOILET. 

{Specially from Fans.) 


First Figure. — Undress toilet for the 
country, consisting of a skirt of unbleached 
fotdara, cut in points round the bottom and up 
the front. These points are edged with white 
silk piping, and have buttons of the same on 
the front points. Scarlet Cashmere jacket in 
the Breton style; white under-body of muslin, 
presenting plaits alternating with linen stripes 
ornamented with guipure mosaic. The jacket is 
trimmed with white soutache, by means of one 
of Wheeler and Wilson’s machines. 

Second Figure. —Dress of violet or grey 
faye silk, made with two gored skirts, the first 
ornamented with a row of black Chantilly lace 
laid on flat, and surmounted by two bias-pieces 
of the materia], decorated with jet. The second 
skirt is cut in two deep scollops at the bottom, 
and trimmed in front, apron-fashion, by means of 
beaded bias-pieces running up to the waist. 
Round waistband with long ends behind. Plain 
corsage . Sleeves semi-tight. On each side of 
the first skirt, in the vacancy left by the inden¬ 
tation made by forming the front and back 
scollop in the second, an ornament made with 
beaded bias-pieoes. Linen collar, and cuffs 
to under-sleeves. Plateau bonnet of crape, 
fringed all round with crystal, and trimmed 
with a tea-rose at the side. Crape-strings 
edged with white blond, and fastened at the 
throat with a flower to match that on the bon¬ 
net. 

The spring modes are coquettish and elegant, 
as fresh ana gracious as tne season—we may 
specially say this of the bonnets. Here are my 
remembrances of some of the most notable 
of them: The Chaveau Mignon is of white crape, 
with two long ends falling at the back: a little 
tuft of roses at the left side gives piquancy to 
the physiognomy. The Chapeau Duchesse is 
also wnite, with an ornamentation of satin 
pearls falling on the front and over the chignon. 
These bonnets show how marvellously an artis¬ 
tic milliner can idealise a face by the aid of a 
lace, a flower, or a ribbon, 


Toilets of two tints are much worn: they 
consist of two skirts; the first of a deep tint for 
the under-skirt; the second, or upper one, is of 
a lighter shade of the same colour. The bot¬ 
tom of the under-skirt is trimmed with bias 
bands of the lighter colour, sown with jet 
pearls, and finished above with soutache of the 
lighter shade; There are, on the model I have 
seen, five bias-pieces, on which, from place to 
place, lozenges of Chantilly lace are adjusted. 
The second skirt of the lighter tint describes, at 
the lower part of the front, a rounded half¬ 
circle, bordered by a bias of the deeper colour; 
behind it is cut in a very large half-circle: at the 
sides, between these half-circles, which make a 
long, sharp point, is placed an ornament with 
reat pearls at the extremities: above this point 
ttle double bars remount nearly to the waist, 
on which are two similar lozenges to those on 
the skirt, and which reappear on the ceinture. 
The corsage is also of two tints; the first is of 
the deepest colour, garnished with five rows of 
bias-pieces very straightly disposed en collier , 
each bias being finished with a heading of 
beaded soutache, 

A very low corselet, of the lighter shade, 
worn upon the high body, is slightly open be¬ 
fore and behind; and we find between these 
openings tulle bars of the deeper shade. Sleeves, 
nearly tight, of the darkest colour, ornamented 
at the sides by a suite of lozenges traced be¬ 
tween a double bias. 

Paletot assorted of the material and colour of 
the first skirt, cut at the bottom in seven points, 
bordered by three rows of biases. Sleeves or¬ 
namented with 8imilate biases, tracing a lozenge 
in the middle, at the bottom, and top. With 
this toilet a bonnet of Belgian straw, surrounded 
by a cordon of straw-coloured lilies of the val¬ 
ley, with foliage of the same tint. This bonnet 
is pointing with black pearls. Brides of Mats 
taffetas (very wide) are also scattered over with 
black pointille, 
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KNITTED BORDER FOR A BED-QUILT. 


Materials. —Boar’s-head knitting cotton, No. 12, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., Derby. 


White knitting cotton ; thick steel pins. Cast 
on a sufficient number of stitches for the length 
of the border, which must be able to be divided 
by 31; knit 4 plain rows, 5th row, alternately 
make 1, knit 2 together; then 5 more plain 
rows. 

Now begin the pattern. 

1st row. * Make 1, knit 1, slantways (to knit 
a stitch slantways, insert the needle from the 
front to the back and from right to left); f purl 
5; knit 1 slantways. Repeat from f 4 times 
more than from * to the end of the row. 

2nd. The same as the last, except that there 
are no stitches made , and those that were made 
in last row are reckoned as stitches. 

3rd. * Knit 1; make 1; knit 1 slantways; + 
purl 5; knit 1 slantways. Repeat from f four 
times more. Repeat from # to the end of the 
row. 

4th. The same as the second. 


The increasing caused by knitting the made 
stitches is regularly repeated in each second 
row, so that the stitches between the striped 
divisions increase, and form large triangles; the 
striped divisions, on the other hand, are nar¬ 
rowed so as to form the point of the triangles. 
To obtain this result, decrease five times in the 
6th, 12th, 18th, and 24th rows, by purling to¬ 
gether the two last stitches of one purled di¬ 
vision, so that each division has but eleven 
stitches left in the 25th row. In the 28th row 
knit together one purled Btitch with one knitted 
slantways, so that there will be only 6 stitches 
left for each division; these stitches are knitted 
slantways in the 29th and 30th rows. In the 
31st row they are knitted together, two and two. 
There remains in each division three more 
stitches, which are knitted together in the 34th 
row. Two rows entirely purled complete the 
upper edge of the border. 


A BASKET FOR DRYING SALAD. 


Materials. —Strong grey thread; packthread of a medium size; cast on 7 stitches. 


1st round. 1 treble in the first stitch (you 
have a loop of 6 chain, of which the 2 first are 
reckoned as 1 treble), 2 trebles divided by 3 
chain in the first stitch of the chain, 3 chain, 1 
slip stitch in the fourth stitch of the chain. 

2nd. 1 or 2 treble in every stitch of the last 
round; the first treble of each round is always 
formed by 3 chain. 

3rd. All treble, divided by 4 chain, missing 2 
stitches under the 4 chain. Work alternately 
the 2nd and 3rd rounds until you have a flat 
circle measuring 12 inches across ; to finish the 
centre, work one round of double crochet. Af¬ 
terwards work one round in the following way, 
to begin the Bides of the work: alternately, 3 
long treble and 3 chain, missing three stitches 
under the chain. Now begin the 1st round of 
the sides of the work in the following manner : 
* 8 chain, 2 double, 1 double on the chain of 
the last row; repeat from *. Make all the 
rounds like this; but the 20th must be like the 
3rd round. When the basket is high enough, 
make one more round with long treble (3 long 
treble, 3 chain), and afterwards work the edging. 


1st round. * 3 treble, 3 chain, 3 treble; these 
6 treble in the centre Btitch of the chain of the 
last row. Repeat from # . 

2nd. 1 double, 5 chain, the 1 double once on 
the loop of chain, and once in the middle of 
the 6 treble. 

3rd. 1 double in the middle stitch of every 
scallop, 5 chain between them. For the circles 
that are passed within the openings of the 
basket to keep it firm, take 12 pieces of pack¬ 
thread, and make what is called a Grecian plait. 
Take always 2 pieces of the thread (after having 
divided the whole bundle into two eaual parts) 
on each side, and cross them over in tne centre; 
take the two next, and repeat the same, and so 
on. Fasten these circles into the basket, by 
passing the plaiting over and under the treble 
stitches. Run two pieces of the same pack¬ 
thread at the top, just under the edging, to 
close the basket. 

This basket is useful for drying salad. Tj* c 
salad, after being washed, is placed in *n® 
basket, which is then swung about till 
leaves are perfectly dry, 
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THE LADY OP BAGATELLE. 

BY LE MOINE. 


A few years ago, the giddy people of Paris 
had their curiosity and wonder excited by a 
strange and romantic affair. Eugenie Belmont, 
a young lady with a splendid fortune, and 
highly accomplished in mind and manners, 
announced to the world that she would bestow 
her hand and fortune upon any gentleman who 
pleased her, but that be must be willing, in con¬ 
sideration of her wealth and other attractions, 
to put up with a face of unparalleled ugliness. 
A certain time each day was appointed to receive 
the suitors at Bagatelle, Eugenie Belmont’s 
lovely residence in the vicinity of Paris. 

Among the first who responded to this singu¬ 
lar announcement was Sir Charles Dashington, 
a young Englishman of noble family, who had 
squandered a princely fortune in the gambling- 
houses of the gay and seductive capital of France. 
He eagerly seized upon this opportunity of 
repairing his broken fortune, and of establishing 
himself again in the world of pleasure. Dash- 
ington was possessed of that Apollo-like beauty 
and grace of form and face which attracts the 
gaze of artists, and wins the love of women. 
His intolerable vanity led him to suppose that 
no woman could resist him, and he thought it 
only necessary to present himself before the 
Lady of Bagatelle in order to win her hand, 
and what he valued more, her fortune. 

With this design, he attired himself in a 
magnificent suit of clothes, hired a coach and 
four, and proceeded in dashing style in search 
of wealth and a wife. It was a delicious day in 
June, and the garden and grounds of Bagatelle 
presented a scene of ravishing beauty to the 
eyes of Sir Charles Dashington, who looked 
upon himself as soon to be 

“ Monarch of all he surveyed. ” 

After a drive of a quarter of an hour, through 
winding roads boraered with flowers, and 
through shady woods and cool groves, the 
superb villa of Bagatelle burst upon the sight. 
As he drove up, he was met by a servant in 
handsome livery, who conducted him through 
an elegant marble gallery into the reception- 
room. The matchless splendour of this apart¬ 
ment dazzled the eyes of Sir Charles Dashington. 
The floor was composed of exquisite mosaics, 
wrought into quaint and curious designs ; the 
walls were beautifully frescoed, after the style of 
Raphael; before the crimson-tinted windows 
hung purple silk curtains, which trembled to the 
vibration of low, melancholy music, whose 
origin could not be discovered; tables of pearl 
and agate were placed in different parts of 
the room, some of them loaded with richly- 
bound books, and others with vases of flowers, 
whose odours pervaded the whole apartment. 
In one corner stood a massive cabinet contain¬ 
ing curiosities, and mounted with busts of 


celebrated poets, among whom Sir Charles was 
pleased to see Shakespeare and Byron. 

While he was admiring the brilliant saloon, 
a door softly glided back, and Mademoiselle 
Belmont was announced. Dashington arose, 
and advanced to meet the person who entered. 
He was prepared to see a face ugly indeed; but 
when his eyes fell upon the frightful features of 
the lady, he startea. Her lips were withered 
and bloodless, her eyes were sunk deep in their 
sockets, her large and misshapen nose was re¬ 
volting to behold, and her skin was as dry and 
yellow as that of an Egyptian mummy. 

Without appearing to notice Dashington’s 
embarrassment, Eugenie welcomed him to 
Bagatelle in a few sweetly-spoken words, and, 
to his surprise, she spoke in English, with a 
charming accent; for among the many accom¬ 
plishments of this singular creature was a perfect 
knowledge of the modern languages. Sir Charles 
was somewhat re-assured by her kind welcome 
and sweet voice, and he succeeded in overcoming, 
or at least in concealing the disgust which the 
horrible ugliness of her face had at first occa¬ 
sioned. After a short, preliminary conversation, 
Dashington ventured to approach the subject 
which had brought him to Bagatelle. 

* “ Mademoiselle,” he said, with a low bow, 
“ if I did not know that the garden of Eden 
was in Asia, I should think that I had found it 
to-day in your delicious retreat; 

“ * For if there be an elysium on earth, 

It is this—it is this.’ ” 

“ Sir Charles Dashington is pleased to flatter 
my poor Bagatelle.” 

“ Pardonnez moi. Mademoiselle, but it is not 
flattery—the beauty and Bplendour of your 
house and garden far surpass all my expecta¬ 
tions. Oh! how dream-like might life be, 
passed in this lovely spot!” exclaimed Dash¬ 
ington, enthusiastically. "With a congenial 
companion to share its sweets, this place would 
be a paradise on earth ; for, as Goethe says, 

“ * ’Twould be the greatest misery known 
To live in Paradise done.' 

“ What do you mean by a congenial com¬ 
panion ?” Eugenie asked. 

“ One who possesses an appreciating love of 
nature; one who finds a greater delight in 
books than in balls; who prefers meditation and 
study to the frivolities of modern society.” 

" You say nothing of beauty—is not that a 
requisite?” demanded Eugenie, who saw the 
serpent lurking beneath the flowers of his lan- 
guage. 

“ Give me the lasting beauties of the mind, 
and I care not for the fading beauties of a pretty 
face,” cried Dashington. 

B o 
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Soon after this the interview terminated, 
Eugenie being summoned to meet other suitors. 
As Sir Charles arose to depart, Eugenie told 
him that he would hear from her in a week. 

“ I shall expect your communication with 
impatience,” said Dashington, bowing himself 
out. 

As he crossed the long gallery to reach his 
carriage, he muttered, in a tone sufficiently loud 
to be overheard bjr a servant who kept close be¬ 
hind him, something like, “ What a monster! 
But for the gold that gilds her hideous face, I 
never could have gone through that interview.” 

These remarks Were duly reported to Eugenie 
Belmont, and they were not likely to advance 
Sir Charles Dashington’s suit. Inquiries were 
instituted about his habits and prospects, and 
nothing very favourable was elicited; on the 
contrary, it was discovered that he frequented 
some of the most notorious gambling-houses of 
Paris, where he played recklessly and lost 
enormously. Of late he had been heard to 
boast that he conld afford to lose, as he expected 
soon to marry a lady as rich as Crcesus. The 
consequence of these disclosures was, that one 
evening, as Dashington was preparing to visit 
his accustomed haunts, the following note was 
placed in his hands : 

” Miss Eugenie Belmont begs leave to say to Sir 
Charles Dashington that he need not take the trouble 
to repeat his visit to Bagatelle.” 

This unexpected termination of his suit de¬ 
stroyed all Dashington’s hopes of maintaining 
his position, and, to avoid u the wrath to come,” 
from tradesmen, tailors, shoemakers, gamblers, 
and other creditors, he fled from Paris to 
Baden-Baden, where he was soon after killed in 
a gambling quarrel with a Russian nobleman. 

The novel announcement of Eugenie Bel¬ 
mont continued to attract many persons to 
Bagatelle. They all admired the beautiful 
grounds and the magnificent reception-room; 
but when Eugenie appeared, her frightful face 
drove them away in disgust. 

At last, Camille d’Arcy, a poor but talented 
young man, ventured to advance his claims. 
He was of an old and respectable family, which 
had become impoverished during the stormy 
days of the French Revolution. At twenty, 
Camille went to Paris to begin the battle of 
life. Like Alexander the Great, when he set 
out to conquer the world, he took nothing with 
him bnt hope. The Grecian hero depended for 
success on the sword—Camille relied on his 
pen. 

He was a graceful and elegant writer; but 
being poor and friendless, his success was not 
equal to his genius : be was obliged fami non 
fame scribere—to write for bread not fame . 
Camille was not discouraged by his want of suc- 
• cess; he was persuaded that the dark clouds 
that hovered over him would be dispelled, and 

i*.?? wor ^ wou ld acknowledge his merits. 

Bright hope! what a consolation to the poor J 
obscure, the neglected and forsaken! I 


Young d’Arcy’s dreary existence was sometimes 
brightened by delightful dreams of the future. 
In these exquisite moments his disappointments 
were forgotten, and his cheerless room was 
changed as if by magic. He saw before him 
galleries of light and airy beauty, filled with 
lovely women, who crowned him with amaran¬ 
thine wreaths as he approached. 

One morning, while Camille was enjoying a 
gorgeous dream like this, the ethereal fabric was 
suddenly demolished by a gentleman coming 
into the room exclaiming: “Camille, would 
you like to change this altitndinarian cell for a 
charming retreat near Paris, a beautiful villa 
in the midst of shady groves and blooming 
gardens ?” 

“Certainly, a most desirable change, my 
dear Paul; but how is it to be effected ?” 

“By marrying Eugenie Belmont. 

“ And pray tell me who is Eugenie Bel¬ 
mont ?” 

" Don’t you know who Eugenie Belmont is ? 
Why, all Paris is ringing with her name.” 

“ The sound has not ascended so high as my 
room. Tell me about laeharmani Eugenie' 9 

w Eugenie Belmont, better known as the 
Lady of Bagatelle, has given out that she will 
accept the addresses of any gentleman who 
please8 her, and bestow upon him her hand and 
fortune, if he can put up with an inconceivably 
ugly face. Many have visited her, but only 
one could muster up sufficient courage to pop 
the auestion .” 

“ Really Paul, this is a most singular and 
interesting affair. I am tempted to visit the 
Lady of Bagatelle, merely out of curiosity.” 

“ Do, Camille: perhaps something may come 
Out of it. An revolt. 9 

A few days after this conversation, Camille 
d'Arcy put on the best suit of clothes that his 
scanty wardrobe contained, and proceeded to 
visit the Lady of Bagatelle. He did not go at 
once to the house, out wandered about the 
grounds, delighted with the beautiful scene 
spread out before him. A new surprise met 
him at every turn. In one place he came to a 
little rivulet which ran through the grassy turf, 
gemmed with a thousand flowers. Here he 
approached a grotto, whose cool recesses wooed 
him to enter; in another place he saw a fountain 
of water sparkling in the sunlight; he reached 
a flowery eminence, adorned with a pavilion so 
delicately constructed that it might nave been 
built by fairies. Around and about this spot, 
gorgeous pheasants and stately peacocks wanted 
with pompous steps. At last his eye rested 
upon the crowning glory of the scene—the villa 
of Bagatelle. 

Camille advanced timorously to the magnifi¬ 
cent porch, where he was met by a servant, 
who politely invited him to walk into the house. 
Entering the 6aloon, the poor young man was 
amazed at the superb display around him. He 
began to repent of bis presumption in daring to 
offer himself as a suitor to the possessor of so 
much wealth; he dreaded to meet the proud 
Lady of Bagatelle, and a thousand times he 
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wished himself beck in his own desolate cham¬ 
ber. 

While occupied with these thoughts, the door 
was opened, and Eugenie Belmont entered. 
Camille arose and bowed as she came forward, 
without raising his eyes to her face. With a 
voice as ravishingly sweet as that of angels 
when welcoming souls to heavenly bliss, she 
addressed him, and on a subject which is al¬ 
ways interesting to every man—himself. 

“May 1 ask whether you are Monsieur 
d'Arcy the poet ?” 

“ I do not know, Mademoiselle, whether I 
deserve the name of poet, but 1 plead guilty to 
publishing a volume of verse a year ago, which 
brought me little fame and less money.” 

“Your beautiful book should have secured 
you both/* 

“Am I to understand that Mademoiselle 
Belmont has read my little book ?” 

“ I have read and admired it over and over 
again, and, if all the world were like me, your 
book would have made you famous.” 

“ If all the world were like you, Mademoiselle, 
it would be a paradise,” cned Camille, over¬ 
joyed to hear his neglected book praised. 

“ Look at me. Monsieur d’Arcy, is paradise | 
composed of such ?” 

Camille raised his eyes to her face: those 
withered lips were indeed hideous, but he could 
not consider them revolting, for from them had 
come words of praise ana encouragement, to 
cheer him onwara in his effort 

to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 

Those cheeks were thin and yellow, but perhaps 
they had glowed with enthusiasm over his 
volume. 

“ If you will excuse me, Mademoiselle, I will 
say that the Houris are not quite so plain.” 

“ Don't mince matters, Monsieur d’Arcy; my 
mirror tells me the truth, and I want you to do 
likewise.” 

“ But, Mademoiselle, it is not customary for 
gentlemen to speak so plainly to ladies about 
their personal appearance.” 

“ Monsieur Camille d’Arcy, I want you to 
understand, once for all, that Eugenie Belmont 
is not like other women; therefore do not hesi¬ 
tate to say what you think of me.” 

“ Well, Mademoiselle, if you will insist upon 
it, I can only say that you are indeed bitter 
ugly” 

“ Bitter ugly 1 that is quite refreshing: bitter 
ugly—very good, indeed,” cried Eugenie, with 
a laugh as sweet and musical as a silver bell. 

“ I am glad, Mademoiselle, that my plainness 
has not offended you. It is certainly venturing 
upon rather dangerous ground to tell a lady she 
is ugly.” 

“You must remember that I am not like 
other women.” 

Eugenie then rang the bell, and ordered the 
servant who answered it to arrange the blue 
worn, The row bowed and withdrew, 


“You have a harp, Mademoiselle—do you 
play and sing ?” asked Camille, drawing her at¬ 
tention to a superb instrument in one corner of 
the room. 

“ Sometimes, to while away a weary hour.” 

“ Won’t you favour me with some music ?” 
asked Camille, handing her the harp. 

“ With pleasure,” said Eugenie, lightly draw¬ 
ing her hand over the strings, and eliciting 
strains so heavenly sweet that they might have 
come from the inspired fingers of St. Cecilia. 
“What shall I singf” 

“ Your favourite. I am sure what pleases you 
will please me.” 

“ Thank you. Listen l” 

Eugenie sang one of his own sad little songs, 
with a voice of melting pathos. Camilla was 
deeply affected, and, when the last soft notes 
died away, he said: 

“Mademoiselle, I could thank you on my 
knees for your sweet kindness in singing that 
and calling it your favourite.” 

As he spoke, a door at the lower end of the 
room glided back, displaying an inner apart¬ 
ment arranged for a repast. 

“ Monsieur d’Arcy, 1 want you to partake of 
some fruit which I have had served in the next 
room.” 

“With pleasure,” said Camille, rising, and 
offering Eugenie his arm to escort her to the 
salle-h-manger 

“ Monsieur,” said Eugenie, as they sat down 
to a tempting array of delicacies, “ I wish you 
to see what Bagatelle can produce. All the 
fruit before you was raised in my garden.” 

“ They are, like everything else here, delight¬ 
ful 1” said Camille, tasting a luscious peach. 
“ I ndeed, I can hardly believe that all I have 
seen to-day is real ana substantial. Walking 
through your splendid grounds, I could have 
imagined myself in the garden of the Hes- 
perides: seated in your gorgeous saloon, I 
could hardly help fancying that I saw an en¬ 
chanting vision which would soon dissolve, 
leaving me nothing but the dull realities of 
Ufa.” 

“You poets are like that ethereal bird the 
huma, which never touches the ground: you 
are always flying in the air, and dislike to touch 
this poor earth of ours.” 

“ Had I the wings of an eagle, I could not 
fly to a more delightful retreat than I have 
found to-day, nor receive a more gratifying 
welcome than that which you have so kindly 
given me.” 

Camille returned to his books and studies, 
from his visit to Bagatelle, with a feeling of 
satisfaction to which he had long been a stranger; 
his prospects looked brighter; he had secured 
a kind friend in the Lady of Bagatelle; it 
seemed as natural for her to be agreeable as it 
is for the flowers to bloom and thehirds to sing. 

Eugenie had invited Camille to visit Bagatelle 
by moonlight. He did so, one beautiful eve¬ 
ning. They strolled about the lovely grounds; 
he told her of his golden aspirations—of his 
stnigglei—of his foiluror f She consoled him 
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with sweet and gentle words; she pointed to the 
great future, and assured him that his hopes 
would be realized. Camille felt the influence of 
that delicious voice, and, in that soft hour, he 
knelt at Eugenie’s feet and told his love. 

To shorten the story, the day was ap¬ 
pointed for the wedding. Everything was 
ready. Camille, handsome and expectant, 
advanced to meet the bride, when a lovely 
creature of seventeen, with a face and form 
which might have served as a model for 
Apelles when he painted his exquisite picture of 
Venus, came forward, and took the hand of her 


future husband. This beautiful being was no 
other than the Lady of Bagatelle, who had so 
long excited the curiosity of the Parisians, her 
ravishing face being concealed by a frightful 
and ingeniously-fashioned mask. Her object 
in veiling those charming features from the 
gaze of the world was, to secure a partner who 
would not seek to marry her on account of the 
accidental advantages of wealth and beauty 
alone, but for her own intrinsic worth; and in 
the accomplished Camille d'Arcy she obtained 
such a partner. 


PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES 

IN SCIENCE. 

No. I. —LUNAR ORIGIN OF METEORIC STONES. 


Laplace, in support of his doctrine that 
meteoric stones have their origin in lunar vol¬ 
canoes, calculated that the projectile force neces¬ 
sary to throw them without the moon's sphere 
of attraction within that of the earth, would be 
only about four times that of a ball from a 
cannon. 

To find the diameter of the moon’s sphere of 
attraction, compared with that of the earth’s 
sphere—say as the moon’s mass (1) is to the 
earth’8 mass (80), so is the square of the 
diameter of the moon’s sphere (x 3 miles) to the 
square of the diameter of the earth’s sphere 
([two hundred and forty thousand— x] 2 miles), 
making the diameter of the moon's sphere 
twenty-four thousand miles. It would require 
many thousands of times, instead of only four 
times, the force of a cannon-charge to hurl so 
far stones of the weight of 6ome that have 
fallen. Of course it will not be presumed that 
any volcano upon the moon is capable of giving 
such a force. 

It is an axiom that “ The whole of a thing is 
greater than any one of its parts.” So it is a 
truth, which is fully entitled to be received as 
axiomatic, that the undivided power of any self¬ 
controlling machine cannot be overcome by 
whatever power may be brought to bear by 
any separate part of the same machine. For 
instance: no man is able to lift his whole person 
by the force, acting directly, of one of his arms. 
Neither can a wheel, which is revolving in a 
certain direction, beneath the pressure of a 
column of water, be made to turn in an oppo¬ 
site direction by half of the same column failing 
back upon it from a height equal to the height 
from which the whole is falling. Neither is it 
possible to bring together, and to bear, the 
elements of power existing in any—the largest— 
portion of our earth, even though this portion 
should consist of all the power-producing ma¬ 
terials capable of being gathered from the entire 
face and bowels of the globe, and of the whole 
circumambient atmosphere whirled into a tor* 


nado, and of all earth’s fires, external and in¬ 
ternal, surging forth in one mighty volcano. 
Neither is it possible to bring to bear the 
elements of power existing in any such portion 
of the earth, so as to carry a mass of matter 
(whether a bullet, or a stone, or any other) out¬ 
side of the influence which the whole earth 
exerts upon it to hold it in her embrace, nor so 
as to give it a motion away from the earth 
swifter than the motion with which it rotates as 
a part of the rotating earth. So it is an im¬ 
possibility—an impossibility such as contradicts 
the very laws of thought—that the moon should, 
by any force or any combination of forces she 
can ever generate, cast a meteorite beyond the 
influence which has served to bind it to her, be 
this influence great or small. 

Suppose it possible for a lunar volcano to 
throw a stone beyond the line dividing the 
moon’s and the earth’s attractions—namely, a 
line twenty-four thousand miles distant from 
the moon. The stone, in rising to such height, 
then in falling through the remaining distance 
which the moon and earth are apart (two hun¬ 
dred and sixteen thousand miles), would take 
three hours (according to the law of falling 
bodies—namely, the law that a body will fall 
sixteen feet during the first second, three times 
sixteen feet during the second second, five 
times sixteen feet during the third second, and 
so on), gaining by its fall (according to the 
same law) a velocity of one hundred ana eighty- 
four thousand miles per hour. The moon passes 
in her orbit at the rate of twenty-two hundred 
miles per hour, which rate of motion the stone 
would carry with it in its departure, receiving 
thus a direction, not in a right line towards the 
centre of the earth, but in advance of this line, 
so that, at the expiration of the three hours, it 
would be sixty-six hundred miles forward of the 
earth's centre. Now, with the projectile force 
imparted to it by a speed of one hundred and 
! eighty-six thousand miles per hour—that ac¬ 
quired in falling, united with that received from 
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the moon—it could not, upon the principle of 
the Newtonian theory, come to the earth at all, 
but must revolve about her in an orbit so 
elliptical as to have its apogee a million miles 
farther outward than that of the moon’s orbit, 
while its perigee would be two hundred and 
thirty-three thousand four hundred miles farther 
inward than that of tbe moon’s orbit. 

The diameter of the moon’s sphere of attrac¬ 
tion, compared with that of the sun’s sphere, is 
less than it is, compared with that of the earth’s 
sphere. As the moon’s mass (1) is to the sun’s 
mass (twenty-eight millions), so is the square of 
the diameter of the moon's sphere ( x 2 miles) to 
the square of the diameter of the sun’s sphere 
([ninety-five millions —xV miles), making the 
diameter of the moon's sphere eighteen thousand 
miles, only three-fourths of what it is, reckoned 
in relation with the diameter of the earth’s 
sphere. Then, a stone cast from the moon be¬ 
yond the limit of her attraction, whether this 
limit be distant tbe eighteen thousand or the 
twenty-four thousand miles, would seek, not the 
earth, but the sun, as its centre of gravity. 
The earth could not govern it, unless when in 
a line between it and the sun, or when so near 
such line that it would, in passing, intersect the 
line bounding her sphere of attraction. In 
order to this, the stone must come from the 
moon at or very near the time of her full. 

The moon, m her passage with the earth 
round the sun, has an average velocity of sixty- 
eight thousand miles per hour. So a stone, 
sent from one of her volcanoes within the sun's 
attraction, would have a speed of sixty-eight 
thousand miles per hour, which would make its 
path a curve forward of the sun, instead of a 
straight line cutting his centre. It would be 
fifty hour8 in falling through the distance of 
ninety-five million miles, at the end of which 
time it would be at a point three million miles 
away from tbe sun’s surface, having a velocity 
of thirty-eight thousand miles per hour. Such 
velocity would give it a hundred times the pro¬ 
jectile force—(this force being as the square of 
the velocity)—a hundred times the projectile 
force needed, according to the gravitation doc¬ 
trine, to retain it in a planetary orbit. So it 
must be driven into a cometary orbit—one so 
elliptical as to have its aphelion three hundred 
ana fifty million miles from the sun’s centre- 
further outward than the orbit of the outermost 
asteroid; while its perihelion • would be not 
three million five hundred thousand miles from 
the same centre, as shown already. Query : 
Whether our little, modest matron of a moon is 
not the mother of the comets, after all ? 

Suppose a stone to have fallen out of the 
earth’s orbit—that is, from the moon revolv¬ 
ing with the earth—into an orbit of its own 
about tbe sun. It was fifty hours in falling, 
which time, multiplied by the hourly velocity of 
its passage while a part of the moon, is the 
measure of the distance from the sun’s centre 
forward to the point where its descent from its 
old annual path terminated, and where its new 
annual path commenced. A line from this point 


forms, at the centre of the sun, a right angle 
with a line from the point at which its descent 
began; so that, when it started in its new course, 
(from the perihelion point of its orbit,) it was 
one quarter of the whole circle of the sodiac in 
advance of the position which it left in its origi¬ 
nal course. The breadth of its new orbit, also, 
is measured by its velocity in its old orbit mul¬ 
tiplied into the time occupied in falling there¬ 
from, being twice the length of its perihelion 
line—that is, seven million miles. The elonga¬ 
tion of this orbit is measured by the stone’s 
excess of projectile force above what was needed, 
according to the Third Law of Kepler, to bal¬ 
ance its excess of gravitating force obtained by 
its near approach to the sun. Kepler’s law 
increases the velocity of a body revolving about 
tbe centre of gravity in proportion to the square 
root of the distance towards that centre passed 
through by the body. Thus, the stone in the 
earth’s orbit—ninety-five million miles from tbe 
sun—had a velocity of sixty-eight thousand 
miles per hour; then its velocity in an orbit 
three million five hundred thousand miles from 
the sun will bear the same proportion to the 
other, as the square root of the latter distance 
bears to that of the former distance, making 
the new velocity three hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand miles per hour. The projectile force sm¬ 
arted to the stone by this additional speed— 
eing according to the square of the speed— 
was sufficient to cancel its increase of gravity 
produced by its fall, and to direct it into a cir¬ 
cular orbit seven million miles in diameter. But 
it acquired, in falling, ten times the speed— 
three million eight hundred thousand miles 
per hour—therefore an hundred times the pro¬ 
jectile force; by means of which force tbe orbit 
was lengthend from seven million to three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-three million five hundred thou¬ 
sand miles, taking thence the shape of a paral¬ 
lelogram with its ends rounded, rather than that 
of a regular pfimetary ellipse. The circumfer¬ 
ence of such an orbit is equal to that of a circular 
one of two hundred and forty million miles in 
diameter; and the stone, governed by Kepler’s 
law, (thatis, decreasing its speed of three million 
eight hundred thousand miles per hour, at three 
million five hundred thousand miles distance 
from tbe sun’s centre, according to the distance 
which it passes outward to reach its aphelion,) 
performed a revolution in this orbit in forty-six 
days, crossing the earth’s path both on its 
course outward and on its return inward. The 
distance, in a straight line, between these two 
points of crossing, is seven million miles. The 
earth, at the time of the stone's departure from 
her orbit, wanted half this distance of being 
three-quarters of the extent of her circuit behind 
the first of those points; then she will reach it 
at the expiration of two hundred and seventy- 
two days from that time, when the stone will 
lack six days of having completed its sixth 
revolution, and will be a day and a half’s jour¬ 
ney behind the other point of intersection. By 
the time of its arrival at the latter poiut, the 
earth will have passed along her orbit to within 
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four or fire million miles of it, at which position 
the stone, supposing it to be partially vaporized, 
therefore enlarged, by the heat to which it is 
subjected in its near and frequent approaches 
to the sun, as is supposed of the comets, might 
be seen as a ‘ shooting star,’ moving in the 
direction of the earth’s movement on her axis. 
The earth, in her second subsequent revolution, 
will have passed the same crossing point two or 
three hundred thousand miles when the stone 
has arrived there in its twenty-first revolution; 


so that this will be seen shooting in a direction 
contrary to that of the earth’s rotation. Now, 
allowing for the deviations from a direct line to 
which the stone must be subject in its passage 
among the planets and asteroids, it might come 
so near the earth, in the second case especially, 
as to (Sail a meteorite into her embrace. Ques¬ 
tion : Whether we shall not be claimed as sup¬ 
porters of the Lunar Theory, notwithstanding 
our demonstrations of its falsity ? 


OUE LIBRARY TABLE. 


Stocking-Knitters’ Manual.— (Edin* 
burg: Johnstone, Hunter, Sf Co.) —For the 
benefit of our lady-readers, who may desire to 
blend the useful art of stocking-knitting with 
the more elegant occupations of the work-table, 
we beg to introduce Mrs. George Cupple’s 
little work, the directions in which are very 
clearly given, and cannot fail to explain even to 
a learner all the mystery of shaping a stocking. 
There was a time in this country when young 
ladies learned to knit as a necessary branch of 
womanly education. The invention of the 
stocking loom, by “ William Lee, of Calverton, 
in the oounty of Nottingham, gent,” though 
unpatented for some time after its discovery, 
eventually introduced frame-work-knit stock¬ 
ings into general use, and hand-knitting took 
sanctuary in Ireland and the Channel-Islands, 
where it flourishes to this day, or ensconced 
itself in the ingle-nook, under the fosterage 
of sixty - years-old housewives, the pleasant 
and profitable industry of aged hands and 
failing eyes; for even the blind can be 
taught to knit, and find a pleasure in the 
rapid clicking of the needles and the growth of 
the soft work beneath their hands. As late as the 
days of Mrs. Delany, stocking-knitting engaged 
the attention of ladies of rank and fashion; and 
the embroidering of the gold or silver clocks 
on them is often referred to in Lady Llanover’s 
amusing diary of that lady. In our own early 
days it lingered in many homes, and was 
(as we have said) the prerogative and special 
work of the aged. There was, and should be 
still, if justice were done to the art, a prejudice 
in favour of these home-made stockings, which 
in warmth and durability far excel the woven 
ones, and are, moreover, when worn-out or 
over-mended, capable of complete renovation; 
for the foot can be removed, the stitches 
taken up, and heel and gussets and toe re¬ 
knitted. Nothing that we buy now can equal the 
hand-knit lambs’-wool socks of our childhood, 
that rendered cold feet impossible, and were in 
themselves a remedy for chilblains. The very 
sight of Mrs. Cupple’s patterns are sufficient to 
make notable mothers Jong to set about the 


task of knitting baby’s stockings, or their own 
it may be; for equally distinct directions are 
given in both cases, and apropos, as we shall 
not injure the writer’s interest by quoting one 
at length (reference being necessary to some of 
the foregone pages), we copy one for an infant’s 
stocking, knitted with menno wool: 

Needles No. 18. Oast on 80 stitches, knit 24 rounds, 
2 pearl and 2 plain alternately. Knit 48 plain 
rounds, or two inches in length, with a seam-stitch. 
Increase three stitches on second round (see psge 9). 
Now do the intakes: 

2 intakes with 6 rounds between each. 

3 intakes with 7 rounds between each. 

2 intakes with 8 rounds between each. 

This makes 14 intakes altogether—7 on each side of 
the seam—and reduces the stocking to 69. Knit If 
inches plain for length of ankle. Divide the stitches, 
placing 17 on each side of seam-stitch, and leaving 
34 for front of the foot. Knit 23 rows for the heel, 
plain and pearl alternately, for 1 inch : then knit the 
top according to directions (see page 6) and pick up 
the stitches for the foot, till there are 24 on each side 
of the seam, 7 being for the gusset. When the gusset 
is done there ought to be 69 stitches on. Knit 2 to¬ 
gether at back of foot to reduce it to an even number. 
Knit 33 rounds plain, or If inches in length. Knit 
the toe (sea page 8) and cast off with 10 stitches on 
each side of the foot. 

There, though we confess to practical ignorance 
of the intakes, gussets, die., it seems to us that 
we can see the little stocking grow and shape 
itself into the desired form as we read the simply” 
written receipt; and to those who are con¬ 
versant with the accomplishment of knitting 
the directions, which include patterns for every 
sized stocking, plain, ribbed, or rose-leaved, & c ” 
will be most easily comprehended. 

SCIENCE MADE EASY. 

LECTURES TO THE WORKING-CLASSE8 

The above is the title of a letter addressed by 
Thomas Twining, Esq., to the Secretary of t»o 
Labourers’ Friend Society, in reference W 
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lecltpes written to explain and illustrate the 
“ Science of Common Life/’ exemplified in 
the diagrams, models, specimens, &o., col¬ 
lected in this gentleman’s Economic Mu¬ 
seum, at Twickenham, to which the attention 
of our readers was repeatedly called at 
the period of its foundation. We are glad 
to learn from this letter, which is well worthy 
the attention of all who have the improve¬ 
ment of the working classes at heart, that this 
museum, “ intended to illustrate the application 
of science to daily life,” has proved a step in 
the right direction; and that a series of lectures, 
" prepared on the same principles, and intended 
to propagate at a distance the instruction it is 
designed to impart,” have been listened to, and 
received with real interest by the class for whose 
special advantage the museum has been founded 
and the lectures written. The scope of instruc¬ 
tion included in the lectures, as well as in the 
museum, is best described in Mr. Twining’s 
own words: 

I include, under Domestic Economy, the study of 
all that constitutes a comfortable home, and of every 
appropriate resource that may contribute to life’s 
rational enjoyment; whilst under Sanitary Economy 
I comprise public and personal hygiene: that i9 to 
soy, all those practical applications of science, by 
which good health may be maintained, indifferent 
health may be improved, accidents and injuries 
may be avoided, and suffering of any kind may 
be alleviated. Now domestic economy (or the science 
of comfort) and sanitary economy (or the science of 
health) are so intimately connected—so consonant in 
their principles, and so interwoven in their practice— 
that it is indispensable to treat them as one science, 
the Science of Common Life, in order to teach, in a 
satisfactory way, how dwellings should be constructed 
and internally ananged to promote health and comfort; 
what Reason has to say on the article of dress; what 
principles preside over the selection and preparation 
of food; how one may distinguish things which are 
genuine, wholesome, substantial, durable, and really 
cheap, from those which are cheap only in appearance, 
&c., &c. . 

Great aims these, and as wise as they 
are beneficent; for we think with the 
writer that “ it is high time energetic 
steps were taken to secure to the British me¬ 
chanic advantages in the way of scientific and 
technical instruction equal to those enjoyed by 
his continental brethren, and thus enable him 
to sustain, in spite of the high price of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life in this country, and of the free 
importation of foreign manufacturing products, 
a creditable and remunerative competition.” 
This appears the more practicable, since (as is 
stated) there are few trades in which the action 
of scientific principles has not prepared the 
minds of the working men to receive and ap¬ 
preciate instruction when offered—a hopeful 
condition that may, in time, be extended to 
their wives and daughters, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing the many elementary books on household 
economics, thrown broadcast in national and 


other schools, are lamentably deficient in tht 
art of applying the information and precepts 
contained in them to the ordering and manage¬ 
ment of theirown homes and income. As a means 
to this end, and as supplementing the intention 
of Mr. Twining’s Museum of Domestic Eco¬ 
nomy at Twickenham, or rather of extending its 
service, the series of five popular lectures have 
been written, to which we referred at the com¬ 
mencement of this notice. For the benefit of 
others who are endeavouring to improve the 
condition of the working-classes—ana desire to 
advantage themselves of these lectures—we 
may add that, unless an institution can afford 
to undertake some portion of the expenses with-, 
out inconvenience, Mr. Twining will take charge 
of everything except placards mid advertise¬ 
ments, only desiring the prospect of a working- 
class audience of not less than 300 persons, in 
a suitable meeting-place. Programmes con¬ 
taining a full syllabus are provided, and the lec¬ 
tures are constantly kept in type; so that an al¬ 
teration of the title-page, and change of date, is 
all that is necessary to prepare them for any 
place in which they may be required. The lec¬ 
tures comprise, first, an introductoiy explana¬ 
tion of the scope and importance of domestic 
and sanitary economy, or the science of com¬ 
mon life, and of the necessity for preparatory 
knowledge of the elementary sciences, on the 
application of which it is founded; secondly, a 
continuation of the foregoing, including the 
mechanical forces in their application to daily 
life; thirdly, practical notions of aerostatics, 
hydrostatics, and acoustics; fourthly, light and 
heat; fifthly, elementary outlines of chemis- 

The best proof, perhaps, of how earnestly and 
thoughtfully these lectures are received, may be 
gathered from the fact that, at the Working¬ 
man’s Club, established by Miss Adeline 
Cooper, in Old Pye-street, Westminster, one of 
these lectures (that on “ Light and Heat ”) was 
read to an audience chiefly made up of coster¬ 
mongers. It had been thought that the au¬ 
dience would not be equal to more than one 
scientific lecture; but, after hearing it, the men 
wished the whole series should be given, and the 
one previously read repeated in its place. The 
lectures have also been read at the hall at the 
Lambeth Baths to a mixed audience, which 
amounted to 800 on the first evening, and in¬ 
creased to 1,300 on the last. 

These facts speak loudly for the in¬ 
terest of the lectures, and of the desire of the 
people to benefit by them, and entirely bears 
out the opinion expressed by the author of the 
letter before us, “ that there are, in our work¬ 
ing population, sterling qualities of great pro¬ 
mise—germs of thoughtnu improvement, which 
only want judicious fostering and disinterested 
guidance, to produce results of infinite value for 
their physical and social welfare—I might add, 
also for their industrial position, as compared 
with that of the working populations of other 
manufacturing and commercial countries.” 
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LIST OF PETITIONS PRESENTED TO rAKLIA- 

KENT FOR THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF 

QUALIFIED WOMEN. 

On March the 28tb, a petition praying that 
the suffrage might be granted to unmarried wo¬ 
men and widows, duly qualified in all respects 
except that of sex, was presented by the Right 
Hon. U. A. Brace. The petition was signed 
by 3, 559 persons of all classes. We observe 
among the printed list of persons who signed, 
the names of 1 Dean, 5 Professors, 26 Fellows 
of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, of whom 
11 are Clergymen, 16 Clergymen not Fellows, 
6 Queen’s Counsels, and 11 Physicians. There 
are also the names of several landed proprietors, 
and of a considerable number of literary aod 
professional women. The great balk of signa¬ 
tures are those of married women and of un¬ 
married ones who are not householders. The 
signatures of this petition were collected by the 
London Ladies' Franchise Committee. 

A petition to the same effect was presented at 
the same time from Dumfries signed by 34 per¬ 
sons. 

On the 5th of April, a petition praying that 
the suffrage should be granted to qualified wo¬ 
men, was presented by Mr. J. Stuart Mill, to 
which 3,161 signatures, collected by the Man¬ 
chester Committee, were attached. 

A petition was presented at the same time 
by the Right Hon. Russell Gurney, signed by 
1,605 unmarried women and widows possessing 
the legal qualifications of an elector, who prayed 
that they might be admitted to the franchise. 
These signatures had been collected from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Kingdom, 757 were sent 
through the Edinburgh Franchise Committee, 
655 through the London Committee, and 193 
through the Manchester Committee. Some of 
the ladies who signed this petition are the pro- | 


prietor* of considerable landed property; others 
are the freeholders of much more than to the 
raloe of 40s. Among the householders, some 
pay high rents for leasehold booses; 'others 
maintain themselves by their intelligence aod 
industry, as shopkeepers, &c. 

On the 11th of April the Edinburgh petition 
was presented, and we are informed that it 
received the signatures of 8 Professors, 1> 
Ministers, 14 Lawyers, 10 Officers, 10 Physi¬ 
cians, 2 Artists, a few landed proprietors and 
farmers, a good many influential citizens, aid 
800 ladies possessing the property qualification, 
amounting in all to 2,849 signatures. 

On the same day Mr. MH1 presented a second 
petition from Manchester, signed by 246 wo¬ 
men fulfilling all the conditions required by lav 
from Parliamentary electors, praying for the 
electoral franchise. Also a supplementary peti¬ 
tion, signed by men and unqualified women, 
praying for the admission of women to the 
franchise on the same conditions as men. The 
total number of signatures attached to the vari¬ 
ous iietitious from Manchester is 4,200, about 
half of which are those of women. 

Among the names of the gentlemen we find 
i 43 Fellows of Colleges, 4 University Dignitaries 
; other than Fellows, 24 Clergymen of the Church 
| of England, 5 Dissenting Ministers, 4 Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, and 2 Barristers. 

A petition for the same object was also pre- 
tented on the 11th of April by Mr. Walgrave 
Leslie, M.P. for Hastings, from Mr. Hey wood 
and others, hut we do not know the number of 
signatures attached to it. The total number of 
signatures attached to petitions presented up to 
April 13th was 12,247 (not counting the peti¬ 
tion from Hastings), and it was believed that 
more were in the course of preparation.— Sup¬ 
plement, Englishwoman''s Review . 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetbt received and accepted, with thanks.— 1 ' So- 
ciety and Solitude“Remembered Still;” “Ga¬ 
thered Home;” “Sunset;” “Day-dawn;” “Twi¬ 
light.” 7 

Declined , with thanks. — " May;” “The Grave¬ 
yard by the Sea “ He pressed my Hand, and 
whispered low,” “The Boatman;” “Now and 
Then a Contrast;” “ The Swiss Bell-rinsers;” 
“ Two Sonnets.” 

Prose received “ Among the Lochs.” (This paper 
bear* the impress of an immature pen, hut is too 


pleasingly written to reject. We will find an early 
place for it, in accordance with the writer’s request*. 

Received , but not gel read. — “ The Pet Canary ; 

“ Madeleine ;” “ Romance and Reality*” 

Declined , with thanks. — “Going Home;” “The 
Squire of Ashbury.” 

“ R. E. T.”—The author of the “ Chignon ” i» f®* 
formed that the sketch inquired after was returned 
by post some weeks since. 
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TO SORROW. 


Chap. XXVI. 

“HOW SHOULD I GREET THEE?" 

Has not the reader often shuddered at the 
receipt of a telegraphic message ? They always 
teem ill-boding, these notes enclosed in their 
yellow envelope. “ Something sudden has oc¬ 
curred, and there is not time to write,” is the 
first thought, as the receipt is being signed, and 
then “ omne ignotum pro horrifico.” With 
men of business, the case of course is different. 
Jones, on ’Change, opens his telegram with 
the calmest air; for he expects to find nothing 
of greater importance in it than that consols have 
fallen, or that Smith is coming to dine, or some¬ 
thing of that kind. I must confess that I can 
never heboid one of those smart, sharp little 
officials approach my door without secret mis¬ 
giving, and am heartily well pleased when he 
passes my roof-tree and leaves his fateful message 
further on. 

Ella Grantley had been making up her mind 
for the worst these few last days; not that she 
had any great inkling of the Derby project, but 
she could not in reason dose her eyes to the 
fact that Grantley had been what he would call 
“dropping his money pretty freely” of late 
times, and that if things kept on long in this 
way ultimate ruin must be the result. She was 
getting almost resigned to trouble now (one 
gets accustomed to this kind of thing in time), 
and the wife who the first time her husband got 
drunk since marriage nearly broke her heart 
with shame and grief, as the years roll on and 
habit begets indifference, picks her husband out 
of the gutter or puts him to bed with the ut¬ 
most coolness, and never troubles her mind 
with any further thought, except the hope that 
the graceless one has not spent all the week’s 
wages at the “Blue Elephant.” So true it is 
that 

“ As the husband is, the wife is: them art mated with 
a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to 
drag thee down.” 

And she had no one but herself to thank for it, 
that was the embittering thought. 

“She would have mm!” is the cold com¬ 
fort applied to wounds of this sort. True 
enough the husband is a perfect brute to his 


wife, ill-treats her, insults her by his known 
and open preference for other women, wounds 
her feelings by the associates he tries to make 
her own. But then “ she would have him—she 
has herself to thank for it!” Yes, but then 
she would have him when love was young, and 
the happy spring-tide of life blooming, for a 
pair of careless foolish lovers, when the deceit 
and black nature of the man lay slumbering for 
a while, lulled into repose by the magic enchant¬ 
ment of love. It suited the man to conceal all 
the darker traits of his character, and appear all 
smiles and amiability. So it is. “ He is a per¬ 
fect brute to her; but she would have him!’’ is 
the moral appended to many a fable of married 
misery. “ Despite the warnings of her friends, 
the tears of her family, the reasonings of pru¬ 
dence itself^ she would have him.” And having 
made the great, irretrievable mistake—having 
clouded over a whole lifetime by the error of a 
few hours—she must needs be content and 
shape herself to her lot, and live it out till merci¬ 
ful Providence take the bane of her existence 
from her, and she be free to choose once more. 

Ella has at last summoned courage to open 
the telegram, and the contents verify all her 
forebodings. The ruin of a life summed up in 
a few short words: 

“ Dear Ella, —Peep o' Day lost the Derby. Am 
done for. Must leave England.” 


It had come at last, then, what she had heeu 
expecting through all the weary months—ruin 
and disgrace, flight from all that was near and 
dear in England, and a lawless, suspicious ex¬ 
istence at some foreign watering-place—kindly 
refuge for those, such as had beaten the Con¬ 
stable in the proverbial race! A life to be spent 
amongst the black-leg twU friends of her hus¬ 
band—the wife of a gambler, probably obliged 
to exert all her attractions to lure young men 
with money to their house; so that they might 
become an easy prey to Grantley and the hawks. 
It was a horrible future to look to ; yet she 
could hope for no other, unless merciful Death 
released her. 

“ Tell Mr. Dalton he may come up,” she said, 
faintly, to the footman, who still waited: and 
she quite astonished herself by the coolness 
with which she said it, and the careless disregard 
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she felt at the visit of a man who might fairly 
be railed her victim. 

Charley entered the drawing-room, and found 
her still holding the telegram in her hand, but 
looking very very faint, and, great Goodness! 
the change that had taken place in her face 
since he last saw her, in all the proud beauty of 
youth and happiness! It was as if Time had 
devoted all his energies to stamping deep in¬ 
delible footprints of his onward march on the 
furrowed brow, and as though grief and care had 
done their best towards dimming the lustre of 
her eye and paling the damask of her cheek. 
He scarcely recognized in the stricken woman 
before him the beautiful creature he had seen 
last in that interview at Oaklands Hall. It 
was not the time for indulging his surprise, 
though; for society imperatively demanded, as 
much alone as though a thousand pairs of eyes 
were bent in scrutiny on them, that this in¬ 
terview must be quite in accordance with pro¬ 
priety. 

“ How d ’ye do, Mr. Dalton ? Have you been 
abroad ? How well you are looking!” 

Merely that, and tne answer— 

“ Very well indeed, thanks. Mrs. Grantley! 

E Iow very odd that sounded!] Yaas, I have 
en abroad—spent last winter in Rome. You 
weren’t abroad I believe, aud the spring in 
Calabria, very jolly time of it. Haw—Town 
very hot, and—a—very empty!” 

The shocking hypocrite actually put on a 
careless drawl, as though effectually to conceal 
the emotion he was labouring under; but I do 
not think he succeeded very admirably. It is 
impossible to deceive a woman in anything of 
this. They have made the tones of the voice 
and the expression of the face so long their 
study, that they can see through a sham with 
decent accuracy. But this was the meeting 
thought of for such a long time, half longed 
for, half dreaded by Charley. Nothing more 
romantic than a common-place “How d’ye 


do?” If it had been in France, I think the 
case would have been different; Jules would 
have approached the perfidious, but still adored 
Stephanie (that is, of course, if the gudeman 
were not at home) with the anguish of despair 
in his countenance; and would probably have 
dropped on his knees or hidden his face, 
Agamemnon-like, in his hands, or hissed out 
“ Ah, Stephanie, c’est vraiment toi!” and then 
launched out into a most pathetic description of 
his misery in exile, his longing for this meeting; 
and, very probably, before the lapse of many 
hours, ce cher mart, when he returned, would 
be introduced, “Jules, mon cousin,” much to 
the good man’s wrath and chagrin. And after 
that, Jules would be kind enough to accompany 
Madame to the Bois de Boulogne, and so on- 
see “ Don Giovanni.” 

We cannot afford these little stage-emotions 
in “ perfidious Albion.” Stagnant is our blood, 
and laughably rigid our notions of morality. 
Tbaokeray says that when two Englishmen 
mesl 9 the one of whom has savsd tbs other’s 
UfiMtort taw btfere, ill tot lalutatlonUi 


“ How do, old fellow ?” “ Quite well, thanks !’* 
and they pass on. Whereas Alphonse and 
Frederic, meeting after a month’s estrange¬ 
ment, rush into one another’s arms, with: 
“ Ah! ce bon coeur !” “ Mon cher Alphonse!” 
and weep plentifully over each other’s shoul¬ 
ders. That is the way of them, Luigi and 
Karl and Henri: they do not mean half as 
much, with all their embraces and tears, as 
Tom, Jack, and Harry do with their plain rough 
“ How do, old fellow ?” 

Ella looked at the young fellow before her. 
How well he was looking—and that beard made 
him quite handsome! Was he happy ? and had 
he forgotten all about the old time; and, above 
all, had any inkling reached his ears of the dis¬ 
graceful career Harry was running ? He had 
only landed yesterday, and consequently could 
not be expected to know much about it.—Con¬ 
flicting thoughts like these surged through 
Ella’s mind as she sat regretfully surveying the 
healthy happy man before her. 

“ And bow have you been, Mrs. Grantley ? 
And how is the Captain ? Gone to the Derby, 
I suppose, with all the swells. I should like to 
have Deen home time enough to have seen it. 
You went, of course ? Splendid race between 
Peep o’ Day and Athleta.” 

“I didn’t go,” said Ella, wearily, “and I 
don’t understand anything about horse-racing, 
except that there is not much good in it.” 

Now was Charley’s opportunity. Should he 
say a few bitter things—they would come in 
very apropos— of the turf, and he might make 
a very good stroke indeed. The temptation 
was not allowed to remain. 

“What a villain I must be to think of such 
a thing,” was his Inward comment on this plan; 
then aloud: “ And how are they getting on at 
the dear old hall (wrong, master Charlie, that 
epithet)—the squire, and your mamma and 
Katie, and the curate—quite well, I suppose ? 
Happy time of it I used to have there.” 

Ella favoured him with a sharp glance, just 
to warn him that he was treading somewhere 
near forbidden ground, and had better “make 
tracks” back, as the American have it; but the 
infatuated young man went on: 

“I don't think I ever have been half so 
happy since, as I was when at Oaklands; I 
used to look forward to coming up from town 
like an emancipated schoolboy for a half-holiday. 
Don’t you think those were jolly times P* 

“I mustn’t think, you know, Mr. Dalton,” 
said Ella, with almost tears in her eyes.—She 
was one of those women who possess the rare 
art of keeping tears in their eyes without shed¬ 
ding them, and these women are very sirens in 
their way. No man can stand a glance from 
those eyes to which the gathered tear-pearls 
only afford a more witching brightness.—“I 
really have scarcely any time for thinking, now- 
a-days. My husband is all in all to me, and 
this London life don’t leave one too much time 
for indulging in dreams of obildboodf pleasant 
though it might have been,” 
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kgainst all the complicated woea of her position; 
but she felt that she could not keep up much 
longer before the gaze of the man. 

A pleading look in her face—“ Oh do go and 
leave me to my misery.” 

But the blind, infatuated youth would not 
take it 

Then Ella blundered: “I suppose you are 
very happy now, Mr. Dalton, taking things 
easily and pleasantly? Brought over a bride 
from the south to astonish the people this sea¬ 
son ? We have nothing in England, this time, 
except Lady Trefusis, and some people call her 
hair red.” 

“I shall never marry, Mrs. Grantley, and that 
you know very well (She know? why on earth 
should she know?). “ I haveonly loved once, and 
made a very great mistake, and it has cured me 
effectually. No, I shall manage to jog on com* 
fortahly by myself.” 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Dalton, I was wrong to 
mention anything of the kind. Let us talk of 
something else.” 

That is the way of the women : they do the 
injury, and then they look piteous, and say they 
are very sorry. Very easy to say “Talk of 
something else.” She had introduced the fatal 
subject, and all the time the fatal message was 
crunched in her hand and burning into her 
heart, and she was wasting the time in the senti- 
mental talk of Jeannette and Jeannot in a 
French play. Then there came a great rush of 
tears, she could 'not conceal it: she was being 
humiliated in the eyes of the old lover, and her 
face was evidently getting overshadowed; for 
Charley said, gently and kindly, “You will 
pardon my saying what I am going to say for 
old friendship’s sake, won’t you Mrs. Grantley ? 
I am afraid that you are not happy; something 
in your fsoe, so changed—in your voice, so 
altered : tell me what it is, for old friendship’s 
sake. There can be no harm in your confiding 
in me; lam sure that things have gone badly 
with you.” 

Simple young casnistl But there certainly 
could not be much harm; better he should 
learn it than a careless, callous stranger. 

“ I am not happy, Mr. Dalton (and it was 
with a great gulp of anguish that the woman 
who had rejected him said this), I am not hap¬ 
py. If I were to reveal to you all the misery 
which I have gone through the last year, you 
would not bring yourself to believe it, and 
you would consider yourself amply revenged 
if you did—amply revenged for the mo¬ 
mentary heartburn I caused you not a very 
long time ago. I feel asbamed to tell you, but 
you will not think any the harder of me, will 
you, Charley—that is, Mr. Dalton—to tell you 
that, after the first few months, I had scarce a 
a moment’s happiness with my husband—a 
gambler, a betting man, wholly swallowed up in 
the pursuit of gain; a man with a dark cloud of 
suspicion hanging over him, which I feel cer¬ 
tain will break into a storm ere long. I ought 
not to tell you this, Still, you are not a 
•trsnger, and [railing her eyes beseechingly] 


% 

you must not think that I don’t love my hus¬ 
band : I love him, spite of all my misery, more 
than all the world beside; I simply tell you 
this, that you may see if I have at all ill-treated 
you how immeasurably better your lot is than 
mine.” 

Hot tears were in the honest young fellow’s 
blue eyes, and it was in a ohoking voice that he 
answered: “ I dare not say all that I feel, I 
should be certain to transgress some of the 
proprieties. I have been living a wild foreign 
life lately, where the people don’t put so much 
stress on the convenances. Any roan could say 
that he pitied you, and that is all that I may 
say. I heard from a friend of mine that the 
Captain had dropped a great deal of money on 
the Derby. In common fairness I must say 
that had “ Peep-o’-day” won, Grantley would 
have been quite right with the betting men; but 
I suppose the favourite's being beaten has en¬ 
tirely finished him. If I could help him in the 
least, I should be happy indeed to do anything 
in my power. To Grantley himself I can say 
nothing. I know the man does not and never 
did like me; and though he beat me in the aim 
of my life, I dont* think he feels very merciful 
to roe.” 

Ella showed him the telegram. 

“ This confirms the idea altogether that the 
Captain is done for: 1 really do not know in 
what way to help him. It might seem to him, 
ou know, that I was coming home to insult 
im in bis bad luck, and to twit him with the 
misery that bis marriage has brought you both. 
But, however, don’t look so miserable, Mrs. 
Grantley : it cuts me to the heart to see you 
wretched, though I can be nothing more to you. 
I'll see if matters cannot be made right. Will 
I call in again ? That I will, and happy, and 
let people say what they will. I am like Sir 
Galahad, you know; ’my strength is as the 
strength of ten, because my heart is as pure,’ 
pure at least from the sin of envying another 
man his success. Bye-bye, Mrs. Grantley; come 
and see you soon again,” and the sound of his 
cheery voice died away. And the great Jeames 
showed him the door. 

Left to herself Ella fell into a very painful 
reverie, leaning her beautiful chin upon her 
hand and gazing gloomily out on the dying day. 
I know not what regrets entered into her mind 
then; we are none of us so perfect, at any rate, 
that we can afford to find fault with her, if now, 
in her hour of darkest need, she let her 
thoughts go with the good-hearted, affectionate 
man, whom she had rejected. She could not help 
contrasting the life which she was leading with 
that she would have lived as the wife of Charley 
Dalton. He at least would have loved her, and 
no other woman would have come between 
them, and he would have been her slave, obe¬ 
dient to her every wish and whim. But then it 
was no use sighing for what might have been: it 
was her duty, since she had chosen, to abide 
steadfastly by the choice. She was too high* 
minded, with all her weakness, to spend time 
In idle* yaln regrets* She must clceve to her 
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husband, and, if needs be, sink with him down 
to the lowest depths that his ill-fortune might 
bring him to. She remembered having read in 
some novel that they had brought her from 
Mudie’s, how that when men had lost their all 
and been forced to live on their own wits, or 
the absence of wit in others, which is about the 
same thing, their wives had been compelled to 
become their accomplices in cleaning out the 
pigeons and youthful gulls that fluttered within 
reach of the hawk, and had, moreover, to dress 
their best, talk, look, play their best, to keep 
up the attraction. Ella shuddered at the bare 
notion—the daughter of an old family to descend 
to such depths as these; to parade her misery 
before hard, unfeeliog men; to become the 
accomplice of desperate gamblers, who, with 
their dupes, would crowd round with their 
coarse manners and rough bonhommie; for 
nothing, she could say from experience, 
blunts the, finer virtues of courtesy and 
chivalrous conduct towards women, more 
than excessive gambling. And then there 
would be the sickening uncertainty of a life 
like this, when the ill-luck of any day might 
destroy the gains of weeks, and the end of 
which would be wrapped in obscurity and 
gloom, if not a wicked criminal one. She 
would go home: she could not consent, how¬ 
ever great her love, to lower herself to such 
lowest depths as these. At home she would at 
least find a sacred bosom whereon to sob out 
all her great misery; and the loving arms of 
a sister—yet unchanged, whilst she had 
been so much changed — to encircle her, 
and keep her safe from the fate she 
was picturing now. Oh, sacred quiet and 
rest of home ! what would she now give, not to 
have left it, for the cold mercies and charity of 
the world—false, unreal spectacles as all its 
leasures were, in comparison with the dear 
ome-joys, and occupations, which, sweet and 
fresh as the primroses that starred the banks 
about Oaklands in the spring-tide, were pure 
from the smoke of the world’s hardening, black¬ 
ening contagion! Oh, to hear the words of 
kindness and love ringing the changes in her 
ears—the tender pity of her mother, the rugged 
kindness of the old man her father, and the 
staunch loyalty of Katie ! It was too painful, 
this longing for a rest and quiet, that might 
come never more till the rest that is in heaven 
came to ease the weary heart—this Tantalus¬ 
like striving after the happy vision, a glimpse of 
which was vouchsafed her. Visions soon fade 
before hard, cruel reality, in the world of reali¬ 
ties ; and, dream as she would, she could not 
escape from the dread present. There lay the 
cold, true fact before her—her husband a ruined 
gambler; the house in Portman-square — in 
which she had known scarce a moment’s right 
happiness, and ah, how much heart-scaring 
pain ar.d anguish!—and her own future. Was 
she to become a kind of modern Becky Sharp, 
without that lady's errors ? was she, all inno¬ 
cent and guileless as she was, to enrol herself 
among the ranks of the “ birds of prey," to 


play the part of “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 9 * 
till the victims which haply fell into her toils 
could bleed no more ? She seemed to be stand¬ 
ing, as it were, on the other shore, away from 
home-ties and happiness and love : on the fiar- 
ther shore, where yet the grass was green and 
bejewelled with flowrets, she saw her dear 
friends stand with reproachful longing in their 
eyes, and their arms stretched out to clasp her; 
while she, on the bleak, desolate strand, was 
fain to turn her face from the bright vision, 
and commence her weary pilgrimage into the 
future, with the sharp stones wounding her 
feet, the gaunt moorland stretching before her, 
and the mountains of Despair, on which no 
verdure grew and no sunlight glistened, seemed 
forever shutting out the comely form of Hope ! 
There had been very little sunlight on her mar¬ 
ried life, and the close was to be gloom and 
misery ! A longing, intense wish that her hus¬ 
band would come and be with her, now took 
possession of her soul. She would feel easier 
in her mind, were the ruined, lost man with her. 
She might be able to console him, to concert 
some plans for the future, to inform him of 
Dalton's kindness, which he could not pos¬ 
sibly misconstrue—kindness so unaffected, so 
generous—if he would only come and be with 
her, to comfort and cheer in aU this dreadful 
load of misery 1 And the tears trickled through 
her fingers as she sat there, alone and friend¬ 
less; while, just turn the slide, and probably at 
Oaklands Hall the friends she longed for were 
and genial in their blissful ignorance, 
ne-half the world knows not”—I am al¬ 
most afraid to go on with this quotation, so 
often misquoted in such a variety of forms, that 
it would be puzzling to declare its original im¬ 
port : 1 think, though, it implies that one-half 
of the world do not know how the other half 
live: so here the good people at the Hall might 
possibly have been making merry, the squire 
cracking his harmless jokes, the remaining 
daughter teasing her father and the Curate al¬ 
ternately with her mischievous wit, and Mrs. 
Stewart calm and urbanely placid, the while 
that Ella, the lost darling, was sighing that the 
world was weary, and that she was aweary, 
aweary, and wished that she were dead! 

And Charley Dalton—well, 'twas no use for 
him to break his heart about a thing that could 
not be helped. It would look too officious for 
him to offer more than his hearty sympathy, 
under the circumstances : so, instead of pining 
and moping, and writing a long series of versee 
to Alethea in misery, or on seeing Clorinda in 
tears, this modern young philosopher, having 
dined very comfortably, and knocked off his 
pint of sherry in the most scientific manner, in 
company with little Tom Tit of the Income- 
tax, who knew everybody and everything, and, 
as he expressed it, who was posted up on who 
was doing what, and that sort of thing, and who 
chatted and grinned in the most contented man¬ 
ner, till the coffee and cigars were discussed, 
and Charley proposed losing into the play, 
and after the play a quiet oyster at Evans's, 
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where the solemn and affectionate proprietor 
condescended to inform the young fellow that 
he was glad to see him, and that he looked none 
the worse for his travels. And I’ll venture to 
bet that, when Charley laid his head upon the 
pillow at “ Long’s,” that evening, his last 
thought—and, for the matter of that, prayer too 
—waa for the welfare of the woman whom he 
had left in the pride of happiness, and had re¬ 
turned to find abased in the humility of sorrow 
and despair! 

And for some time afterward Charley Dalton 
had to enact a little farce, which is very often 
played by young fellows in situations like his, 
who wish to keep their character for honesty 
and virtue, and not to give employment to those 
gentlemen who, by a pleasant figure, are said to 
be “ of the long robe.” I mean, he had to keep 
two faces, till he became a regular Janus, the 
one face for the woman he loved—insanely and 
wickedly loved, 1 grant you, and very much 
after the style of the genttlhommes in Octave 
Feuillet’s pleasing novels—and one face for the 
world and society at large. He could not help 
showing, by the tell-tale inflexions of his voice, 
the tremulous glance of the eye, that he had not 
forgotten the love of his youth. He blamed 
himself for it, but he could not help it; and, 
until some select committee of the Virtuous 
took him to task about it, he could not muster 
enough resolution. But so it was; he kept up 
the two faces. He might have read the words 
of Robert Browning in tbe “Last Words,” 
when he says, 

“ God be thanked, the meanest of his creatnres 

Boasts two soul-sides—one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her/* 


Chap. XXVII. 

“My PRIDE IS BROKEN, MtN HAVE BERN 
my Fall.” 

Such might have been the hitter plaint of 
Harry Grantley, on the day after the Derby, 
when every hope on which he had staked his 
fortunes had proved illusory, when th6 pleasing 
mirage of success had forever faded, and left 
but the cold, grey, barren reality, in place of 
the gorgeous rays which erstwhile had illumined 
the sky. Just as in times passed by, in good 
King Arthur’s day, the lists were set near 
Enid’s home ; and the mighty Geraint, whose 
strength and puissance were so great that, in 
the estimation of the eyes of those who loved 
him, “ himself, beyond the rest pushing, could 
move the chair of Idris”—the mighty Geraint, 
avenging the great insult done to fair Guinevere, 
felled to the earth Edryn, son of Nudd; then 
the bitter wail, which heads this chapter, was 
drawn from the fallen man’s lips. And in just 
the same way might Grantley in his ruin have 
complained that men had seen his fall. 
Mingled, I dare say, with the blow of having 
lost all his money and ruined his fortune, came j 
the bitter assurance that he had “ fallen from 


his high estate” in the sporting world. Men 
used to cite Grantley as a proverb in the way of 
good luck, and envy the career he was running. 
Now the merest turn of the cards had abased 
him to the ground; a slip of the foot, a swerve 
on the part of the animal on which he had 
placed his fortunes, and all was gone from him ; 
and, worse than all, men had seen £>is fall, 
and were even then speculating on it, in 
that pleasant, sympathetic manner in which our 
dearest friends will speculate on our misfortunes 
and wonder who will get our sherry, and where 
we bought our sparkling Mosel; just in the 
same way as Fauntleroy’s friends did, when 
they called to see him for the last time before his 
doom. Even now he imagined the Children of 
Promise were scenting the carcass afar off, and 
whetting their beaks for the banquet, and oiling 
their well-curled locks for the onslaught; even 
now he saw, in his mind’s eye, the posters 
which advertised, in words as pathetic as the 
second column of tbe Times, “ The sale of pro¬ 
perty belonging to a gentleman going abroad.” 
Going abroad! There is, to my thinking, much 
pathos in those words—they always seem to 
speak of exile from England to the shores of 
Boulogne and Ostend; that the gentleman 
would not go abroad unless he could not pos¬ 
sibly help it. 

It was the day after the Derby, and 
settling-day was gradually approaching, when, 
to the uttermost, every farthing was to be ex¬ 
acted from him, and he would be left “ back-bare, 
heart-sick,” and with (worse than all) a wife 
dependent on him, and forced to share his 
disgrace. Oh, those days after! What very 
uncomfortable sensations they do admit—more 
uncomfortable than the quarte heure of Rabelais, 
or unhappy Goldsmith’s feelings, when he had 
been junketing with the fair at Mulberry Gar¬ 
dens, and put his hand in his pocket to find the 
reckoning, and found therein the usual occu¬ 
pant—nothing. Above all things unpleasant, 
are these days after. The day after a ball: 
what need that I tell you of the ghastly white 
pinched faces of the women, who looked so 
queenly under the brilliant light of the candela¬ 
bra, who moved along the floor in the true 
Junonian style. Can these be they, the leaden¬ 
faced shivering beings, who shudderingly await 
their carriages in the unwelcome morning light? 
Such is the day after the ball. And then the 
supper-room, what a horrible debris strews the 
table, and what a faint odour of dying flowers, 
and wine whose sparkle has departed, and spoilt 
masses of what was once a miracle of the con¬ 
fectioner’s art—all, all departed with the garish 
sunlight! And then the morning after that 
call-supper of yours, O festive young Templar! 
the memory thereof, I think, is exceedingly 
generous unto you. When you sat with your 
Sodales last night, “ birling at the wine,” wh 
a wonderful facetiousness characterised all your 
saying8l You were a Curran and a Sheridan 
and a Pitt—‘ tria juncta in uno ’; you set the 
table in a roar, as the sparkling Burgundy circled 
round the board, and the wit-bestowing wine of 
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Champagne danced and sparkled in” the tumbler, 
and yon deemed it immensely jolly; but this 
morning how has the bloom departed 1 how is it 
that you cannot think of last-night's festal scene 
without a shudder of disgust ? How comes it 
that from your parched throat can soarce issue 
the agonising prayer for soda-water, and your 
head seems to weigh at least a ton, and to be 
the home of many buzsing insects ? “ Where 
be your gibes/’ my Yorick of the Temple? 
“ Where be your oddities” this morning ? All 
vanished into the limbo of the Past. And the 
morning after the battle—I cannot bring my¬ 
self to speak of that; many and better pens have 
lent their pathos to illustrate this ghastly scene: 
the horrid dead calm after the pomp and chivalry 
of the previous day; the ghastly grinning 
corpses, amongst whom the birds of prey are 
already revelling; the mangled bodies of those 
who a short time before trolled the merry song 
and passed the joyous story round; the dar¬ 
lings of the women, the admired amongst men— 
spectacles now, that the fond eye of a mother 
would shrink from in disgust. 

Such are the mornings after; and the 
morning after a great horse-race partakes 
of the bitter characteristics of all three I 
have touched on. There is the vague feel¬ 
ing of remorse, mingled with painful regret 
for past folly, and, coupled with these, a 
mad upbraiding of that Bona Dea , whom 
gamblers set up and prostrate themselves be¬ 
fore—Fortune! But, alas! no better resolu¬ 
tions for the future, no strivings to amend; 
merely a u better-luck-next-time” kind of feel¬ 
ing, and a bitter envy of the winning man, who 
himself is trying, in barbaric style, to propitiate 
what he considers an offended Deity by ex¬ 
pending a tithe of the enormous sums he has 
won, in charity. I will do Grantley the credit 
to say that he bore his losses like a man, and 
when he found that it was no use repining, 
sat down, with a calmness worthy of a 
far better cause, to consider his plans for the 
future, and determined to write to Oaklands, 
and make what he called ** a clean breast” of it 
to the Squire, not for a moment expecting that 
the old man would help him. Ella he 
might take off his hands, certainly; but not 
a penny, probably, to save him from starva¬ 
tion. Well, thank goodness! there were fo¬ 
reign refuges, and he would try his luck at 
the Baden tables; among all the fallen angels 
there, probably some more fallen than him¬ 
self; where he would not be noticed in his 
degradation, and where he might have the pri¬ 
vilege of rubbing shoulders with prinoes whose 
estates might be represented by the algebraic 
symbol nt7, and with princesses whose cha¬ 
racters would admit of the self-same definition; 
with innocent tourists come to have a glance at 
the tables, and destined to leave the same with 
their portmonnaies considerably lightened, and 
a pleasurable feeling of satisfaction that they 
had rather done the thing in the way a freeborn 
British tourist should. I 


For himself, all this would be but a little 
pleasurable excitement, and in his oode of 
morality the more pigeons to pluck the better 
for him; but he felt a slight repugnance to 
introducing his pure young wife to the in¬ 
different flock of “ kestrels and falcons” at the 
baths, to suffer the virtuous English lady, in 
whose fair fame never a breath of calumny had 
blown, to breathe the same air with La Comtesse 
Rarbe Bleue, whose good fame bad been so 
blown upon and bespattered that there remained 
not a single clean spot for the carrion-flies to 
fasten on—she who after having been jointly 
suspected of poisoning her husband at the 
mature age of twenty-one, had for ever after¬ 
wards led men on to destruction by the false 
light of her cruel blue eyes, and enmeshed them 
in the strands of her pale yellow hair, till her 
name wae a byword; or with those delightful 
creatures Floralie (of the Varietds) and Emer- 
ande (of the Opera Comique), who had both 
worshipped at the shrine of our Lady of Lorette 
for many years, and concerning whom the least 
said the soonest mended. Grantley knew full 
well how these people peck at and flout anyone 
other than themselves, who ventures within the 
magic circle of their iniquity; and he knew 
that if he wanted to kill hie wife this would 
be the simplest wty. Decidedly then he must 
write to Oaklands, and he sat down and penned 
a letter to the Sqnire, with a *' full, true, and 
particular” account of his losses and misfortunes, 
and the evil straits to which he was reduced. 

“ Sib,—T can offer no apology [he pleaded] for my 
conduct. I know it is as bad as bad can be; but I 
vow that when I promised you that I would, with 
God’s help, try and keep my wife shielded from all 
harm and injury, I did try most earnestly to keep the 
vow; hut it was no use: the demon of play was too 
strong, and I have been obliged to succumb. That 

ou will probably curse me and disown me for ever, 

am fully aware. All that I can ask is that you will 
take my wife back to her home and mother. I dare 
not take her with me where I am going. She is inno¬ 
cent enough now; won’t you try and keep her so?” 

And much more to the same effect—the piteous 
tale of a bad, bad business, which made the 
Squire curse the day that he entrusted the ten- 
derest of his flock to a gambler, and made the 
loving mother shed tears of bitter agooy when 
she pictured her treasure alone and miserable. 

M I will go up to Town and see this villain 
myself, much as I object to travelling,” cried 
the Squire. “ The man has some good points 
in him though, else he would not be eo anxious 
for the safety of Ella.” 

And the next day saw the old gentleman at 
Portman-square, and Ella sobbing out all her 
grief on his shoulder. It wee like a breath of 
fresh air for her to see the hale old genial face 
of her father in that room. He seemed w 
bring with him a delicious flavour of country 
health and honesty, after the jaded convention¬ 
ality of the society in which she had been hving 
lately. 
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44 Come home, Ella; come home with me! 
Your toother will break her heart if you don’t 
come. And aa for that husband of yours, let 
him go his own wav. He has made his bed; 
let him lie on it,’* pleaded the Squire; but 
rather fruitlessly; for I think that the force of 
Love was greater in Ella Grantley’s heart than 
the gentle pleading of a father’s authority or a 
mother’s affection. 

“ Go and leave Harry, now that he is misera¬ 
ble and broken ? Papa, I could not dream of 
such a thing. Do you suppose that I did not 
swear to lore him and cherish him for woe as 
well as weal ? 1 could never be happy unless 
by his side. I don’t mind poverty, and even 
disgrace, with him; and who knows ? Perhaps, 
now that he has lost everything, he may think a 
little more of me!” 

Oh wonderful'tenacity of hope in woman’s 
breast! Thank Heaven for it! While we men 
are despairing and wearing our hearts out over 
expected disgrace or misfortune, and with the 
gloomiest of faces meeting them half-way, they 
whom in our insensate folly we dare to call the 
weaker sex, the inferior beings, or some such 
pleasant name, keep their faces set directly for¬ 
ward to catch the first ray of light, with as 
much eagerness as the watchers on the hill-top 
await the coming of the dawn, and never 
abandon dear Hope till every possible chance 
has been destroyed, and every strand in the 
' cable severed. It is not well, I think, that Keats 
calls 44 Hope’s bards accursed.” 44 While there’s 
life there’s hope” is not the leas true because 
commonly used. 

At length the cause of all the misery came. 
Grantley, having settled honourably all his 
gambling debts, came into the presence of his 
wife and her father prepared to meet a storm of 
invective and abuse—and feeling, sooth to say, 
that he deserved it most richly. But the 
eloquence of a wife’s love seemed to have 
blunted the Squire’s wrath; for bis greeting of 
his son-in-law, if sad, was courteous. 

44 You got my letter, sir?” said the prodigal 
son. 44 What do you think of what I proposed ?” 

44 1 will answer for him, Harry,” said Ella, 
with ineffable love and tenderness in the glance 
which she bent on her erring husband: 44 1 will 
not leave you, go where you will (for 1 suppose 
we shall have to leave this). I will go with 
you. None shall come between us again.” 

Who shall tell but that a momentary pang of 
hopeless contrition shot athwart Grantley’s 
breast as he listened—a momentary regret for 
all his misspent life, and the misery he had 
brought on others ? If ever be had loved his 
wife he loved her then. Then, certainly, the 
awful form of Virtue stood before him, grand 
and holy, and bade all thoughts of self flee, and 
perchance left him a better man. At all events, 
there was a trembling and choked sound in his 
voice, as he muttered, 44 My poor darling, you 
cannot, must not be made to suffer for my fault 
and ill-luok ! Recollect, I am an outcast and a 
wanderer from this time forward.. I shan’t 
have a farthing when everybody is satisfied!” 


44 Well, if there is no use pleading with you 
both,” sighed the Squire, mournfully, 44 1 sup¬ 
pose you must take your own way, like head¬ 
strong people that you are! But you may look 
to me, Grantley, wherever you are: for my 
daughter’s sake you shan’t want!” And witn 
that he was gone. 

44 What an awful brick the Squire is!” cried 
Grantley. 44 Cheer up, Ella; we’ll make it all 
right yet; but we must leave this house, and go 
abroad. I am afraid that everything here must 
be sold, and that very shortly. Can you make 
up your mind to follow the fortune of a broken- 
down turfite like me ? Can you bear to soothe 
me yet in my misfortune, and to lead the life 
that I shall have to lead in order to keep body 
and soul together ?” 

44 Anything—anywhere with you, if you will 
promise to love me and be with roe a little more. 
As to leaving this great house, and all its melan¬ 
choly splendour, I shan’t mind that the least 
bit. I nave never been able to breathe in Lon¬ 
don, and never spent a happy hour in the place. 
There, naughty boy, you are forgiven, though 
you never deserved it, for thinking that I would 
forsake you and go home 1” 

And the holy kiss of reconciliation was be¬ 
stowed ; and, I can venture to assert, there was 
more happiness in that moment than in all the 
weary time before. Reconciled, they sat down 
to consider their plans for the future, with which 
we shall not at the present moment trouble our¬ 
selves, but go on and take leave of the house 
and its belongings, set the stage-carpenters to 
work at pulling down the materials of this 
scene, and bid the stage-manager 44 form up ” 
his people for the last act in this highly vera¬ 
cious and exciting drama. We shall soon get 
to the end now, be the day weary or never so 
long. At length it tingeth for even-song: my 
characters—I am sure you will feel the most 
grateful pleasure in hearing—are 44 forming up ” 
for the last sensation-scene. There will be much 
deadly business to do ere the curtain falls, and 
the scene is left in chill darkness ere the charac¬ 
ters whom we have been acquainted with fade 
away into obscurity, and leave not even their 
memory behind them, when the writer shall have 
thrown aside his pen, half-sorry to leave the 
people he has been living with, and more than 
hair-glad that he can at length exclaim, 44 Hie 
finis longm chartaquevueque ”—when, in Thacke¬ 
ray’s touching language, it will be time for the 
children to put back the puppets into the box, 
for the play will have been played. To under¬ 
stand the scene which followed on Grantley’s 
downfal, and the consequent sale and breaking-up 
of his London establishment, one would need to 
be deeply versed in the manners and customs of 
the 44 Ebrew Jew.” Scenting booty from afar, 
they came with flourish of trumpet and beat of 
drum, the eagle-beaked, the oily-haired Children 
of Promise from Hounsditch (as one would 
say in epic language)—Moss Abrahams, than 
whom deadlier hand at tracking a bankrupt, 
and oilier tongue at praising the doubtful mas¬ 
ters and still more doubtful sherry wine, never 
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called “ old clo’ in infancy’6 happy days; from 
the Minories Moses Isaacson led the deft band 
of bailiffs—Moses of the curly hair and hand¬ 
some presence, than whom greater favourite 
with the ladies and more cunning performer on 
the concertina never enlivened the Margaie- 
boat on Whit-Monday; and with him his help¬ 
meet Leah, and his daughters three, each one 
with eyes of the raven’s liue and hooked noses, 
than whom fairer Roses of Sharon never ex¬ 
tracted the luscious periwinkle with the insinu¬ 
ating pin, and called themselves by the affec¬ 
tionate names of Mariar, Hann, and Laurer 
Jane. In troops they came, the gentleman of 
the hook&d beak and blubber-lips, and bandied 
the beautiful furniture with their greasy 
fingers, and talked knowingly of the pictures, 
and tasted the wine, and shook their beads, as 
they assured everybody that they had prophe¬ 
sied that the Captaia couldn’t stand the pace, 
and that this Derby had done for him ! And with 
them came the usual tribe of musty-looking 
men, with an invariable straw in their mouths, 
and clothes that presented the appearance 
of being used in a doable sense—abed by night, 
a suit of clothes by day—suspicious-looking 
loafers, who frightened the housemaid by their 
grim leers, and drank beer in solemn silence, 
and smoked incessant pipes. These were the 
men in possession, the most hated and reviled 
of all the human race—though I suppose the 
hangman's apology would stand good for them, 
“ that some-one must do it” ! 

The delicate souls of Jeames the matchless 
footman, and Chawles bis brother—that pair 
who rivalled the “ strong Gyas and the equally 
strong Cloanthus”—had been spared this blow; 
for they had given'warning, and were by this 
time sunning their calves in some other livery 
on some other door-step.* Like rats, they bad 
scented the falling of the bouse, and had fled 
with speed. One never looks for anything 
like affection in the servants of this age. With 
the famous age of Burke’s chivalry has fled all 
the old hereditary affection of servant for mas¬ 
ter : that mingled love and respect which charac¬ 
terized the servitor of the gone-by age is not the 
mark of the modern flunkey. He eats the bread 
and he wears the gorgeous livery of his master, 
and bates him the while with as much fervour 
as does “ Ruy Bias ” in the opera, and wouldn’t 
have the slightest objection, should oppoitunity 
offer, with the worthy just mentioned, to be his 
executioner! Failing that, he contents himself 
with making careful mental notes of all the con¬ 
versation, that they may catch bis notice at din¬ 
ner and otherwise, and retailing the same, care¬ 
fully, collated and improved, at the “ Pig and 
Whistle,” where he and his fellow-flunkies take 
their daily beer. 

It would weary you to tell how, at last, the 
house was dismantled, when lot the last had 
been disposed of to the click of the eloquent 
auctioneer’s hammer—how all poor Ella's trifles, 
aud the piano, at which she bad spent a few of 
the rare happy moments in her London life, ! 
pver whose notes she had poured forth her sor 


row with " Lucia,” or plaintively sighed with 
M Amina.” A friend haa bought this relic, and 
had paid a most fabulous sum in bidding against 
a wealthy Hebrew, who wanted it for his daugh¬ 
ter. The purchaser's name was Charley Dalton, 
and for a man who couldn’t play a note, it seemed 
rather a waste of money, especially as it could 
not be of the slightest use to its owner. I dare¬ 
say the young fellow had some plan in his head. 
Qtd virra verra. At all events the end has 
come, and the last van-load of goods has been 
taken from the house, and the house itself, with 
stolid indifference, is ready for its next occu¬ 
pant, and the tribe that haunted it h ay departed 
—gone are the seedy men who had possession, 
gone are the Jews, to fresh prey further-afield- 
faded away are the winning accents of the auc¬ 
tioneer, and Captain Hairy Grantley and his 
wife are standing on the pier; waiting for the 
Ostend boat.. All grace go with the tender, suf¬ 
fering wife, who is bidding a sad adieu to the 
land of her birth, to herd among strangers and 
Bohemians—and so prays the fine young fellow 
who stands on the pier, as the good boat steams 
lazily away, and strains one last look at the 
figure whom he still loves and reverences. 

— » 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

BY MR3. ABDY. 

“ To be always in society, or to be always ia solitude, is 
be always in the wrong.” 

The Student—how calm is his dwelling of rest. 

Where seldom the threshold is crossed by a guest! * 
He says that vast stores to his care are consigned; 

He talks about ruling the kingdom of mind; 

Yet sorely his strength is commencing to fail— 

His eye has grown dim, and his cheek has grown pale; 
Our time and our talents are not quite our own, 

I deem that the Student is too much alone! 

Not so his young neighbour—the Heir of the Grange; 
He lives in a sphere of excitement and change: 

In the sports of the field he is first of the throng— 
At midnight he joins in the dance and the song. 

But I fancy he finds, in the midst of his speed. 

That pleasnre is very hard labour indeed! 

It has long to the sage and the prudent been known 
That the Heir of the Grange is too seldom alone. 

My friends, you will never do wisely and well. 

If far from the crowd you continually dwell; 

The truths taught in books you may carefully scan. 

But surely “ Mankind’s proper study is Man 
Yet seek not the opposite course, nor repair 
To join the gay idlers at Vanity Fair— 

The mind to wild follies too often is prone. 

When its hapless possessor is never alone. 

Each mom I would have you for action prepare 
By rest and reflection, by reading and prayer: 

Then haste forth to enter the world’s busy mart, 

While Solitude’s bloom is yet fresh on your heart. 
Self-Knowledge we all must desire to attain. 

The gifts that she offers are precious to gain, 

But trust me, her treasures are rarely made known 
To those who are " always” or 11 never” aloxe ! 
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CAN (N) O N S FOB CRITICS. 

A Manual for those who wish to join 44 the Fraternity of the We.” 
BY C. HOLLAND KIDDER. 


[To prevent any possible misconstruction, the author 
would state, that the 44 We” spoken of in this article 
is the 44 We” of the critic and reviewer, as the 
accompanying clauses almost invariably show.] 

And what of this new book the world makes such 
a rout about ?” 44 Oh, ’tis out of all plumb, my Lord, 
—quite an irregular thing,—not one of the angles at 
the four corners was a right angle; I had my rule and 
compasses, &c., my Lord, in my pocket.”— 44 Excellent 
critic!”— Sterne's life of Tristram Shandy . 


Chap. I. 

WHICH IS INTRODUCTORY. 

44 Difficile est, propric comraunia dicerc.”— Horace 
De Arte Poeticd , /. 128. 

literal Translation .— 44 Tis hard to neatly say what 
oft is said.” 

Special Translation .— 44 Tis a confoundedly hard 
thing to write a good introduction.” 

One hundred years ago, the science of peri¬ 
odical criticism was not in existence. If an 
author’s opinions were offensive to any one, 
a book of equal bulk was written; or the gen¬ 
tleman’s objections were embodied in a pamph¬ 
let, the title-page of which would satisfy the 
description of the 44 Fable for Critics,”— 

44 An old-fashioned title-page, such as presents 
A tabular view of the volume’s contents.” 

The quarterly review is emphatically an off-shoot 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

To state the causes which assisted at the 
foundation of the 44 Modem and Honourable 
Guild of Critics,” or to delineate its progress, 
growth, and increase of power, would require 
more time and space than we are willing to be¬ 
stow upon it, and would, moreover, be of no 
benefit to the object of this essay. Suffice it 
to say that there exists a body of men, which 
has been aptly named 44 The Fraternity of the 
We.” This order has obtained so much influ¬ 
ence over public opinion, that it has effectually 
blocked up the entrance to the Elysian fields of 
literary fame, and stands, like an ever-vigilant 
Cerberus, but having as many heads as the 
Hydra, warning off all who do not present satis¬ 
factory credentials. Occasionally a Hercules 
appears, who by sheer strength and determin¬ 
ation overcomes all obstacles in his path; or 
an Orpheus, by whose dulcet strains even the 
grim frown of the Critic is relaxed, while over 
the stern features creeps a kindly smile. But 
these cases are “ few and far between.” An 


hundred Argus eyes are continually scanning 
the literary horizon, watching the appearance 
of would-be luminaries. An hundred Briarean 
hands, armed with the weapon “ mightier than 
the sword,” are ever ready to raise the fortunate 
to 44 the pinnacle of fame,” or to sink the un¬ 
lucky in the depths of oblivion. Often a 
44 civil” war is waged, between the friends and 
enemies of some aspirant for literary honours, 
and then the conflict is fearful. But sometimes 
there is a terrible unanimity in the sentence of 
condemnation, which consigns a once hopeful 
and buoyant heart to the gnawings of despair. 
And should some daring mortal gain popularity 
without the approving smile of the reviewer, he 
only serves to develops the inexhaustible re¬ 
sources of the Guild. As the crowd at Ephe¬ 
sus yelled, 44 Great is Diana of the Ephesians 1” 
so these gentlemen cry out, 44 Our craft is in 
danger; great is the Fraternity of the We,” 
and no town-clerk is at hand to offer his advice. 
If the transgressor is sensitive, his feelings are 
subjected to the most ingenious tortures; and 
should he, happily, be impervious to 41 the paper 
pellets of the reviewers,” a still more deadly 
weapon is brought to bear upon him, in the 
influence which the brethren of 44 The We” 
exert upon public opinion. His works are 
vigorously attacked until whoever praises them 
is considered a literary heretic, a* semi-Pagan, 
almost out of the pale of civilization. 

There are some persons who think that By¬ 
ron’s 44 English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
although its 44 noble author” acknowledged its 
injustice, contains much that is applicable to 
the critics of the present day. There are others, 
who disapprove of the reading of criticisms; 
saying that it destroys independence and origi¬ 
nality of thought, and who obstinately persist 
in forming opinions of their own. But these 
deluded men are decidedly behind the age, and 
should not be regarded for a moment. For wbat 
purpose were reviews invented, but to furnish 
opinions, ready made, for those who are either 
too lazy, or too ignorant to form their own l 

Wouldst thou, gentle reader, join this omnipo¬ 
tent fraternity ? Dost thou aspire to literary 
empire, or indulge in visions of authors writing 
under the stinging lash of sarcasm ? Follow in 
our train, and thou shalt receive an honourable 
station in 44 The Guild of Critics.” The only 
requisites are, unbounded self-confidence, assi¬ 
duous visits to some public library (for the pur¬ 
pose of examining and copying title-pages), and 
a careful study of the precepts which it is now 
our task to record. 


Y 
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Chap. II. 

WHICH TREATRTH OP THE INTRODUCTION 
AND 8TTLE OF A REVIEW. 

Whatever the subject of the work criticised, 
the same general rules will be applicable to the 
introduction. Any additional information 
necessary will be given in the chapters on spe¬ 
cial classes. 

With a faithful transcript of the title-page of 
the volume in hand, may be placed those of 
works upon the same subject; or, if the num¬ 
ber is small, even of books which merely touch 
upon it, arranged in chronological order. From 
six to twelve is a very good number, and the 
publisher’s name, ana the date of publication, 
must in every instance be noted. The title of 
a book published in the eighteeenth century 
would look well, and one with a sixteen at the 
beginning of its date, would be an invaluable 
treasure, it would show so much learning and 
research. A French, German or Italian title is 
also an important acquisition. You must not 
suppose that you are expected to read all these 
works. Far from it! A faithful study of the 
title-page, or, at most, of the headings of the 
chapters, is everything required with all except 
the work in hand; and a skimming over for 
“ extracts” is sufficient for even that. Several 
years ago, a reviewer, speaking of the Rev. J. J. 
Blunt, remarked that that gentleman would 
never review the drvest and most voluminous 
works, without making himself master of their 
contents. This instance of conscientious scru¬ 
ples in one of his brethren seemed to surprise 
the gentleman very much.* 

Having arranged your titles to suit your own 
taste and that of the public, you may begin the 
Introduction. The Introduction to a critique 
is an opportunity offered to display superfluous 
knowledge. You may begin with a pithy say¬ 
ing of some philosopher with whom neither 
yourself nor any one else has any acquaintance, 
and comment thereon; with a series of plati¬ 
tudes ; with an excursion upon whatever comes 
first into your mind; in short, with almost 
anything, provided always that you keep one 
invariable rule in view, “ Never mention the sub¬ 
ject of the essay upon the first page ,” and are 
correct in style . 

The only feasible method of acquiring a good 
critical style, is by the study of tne best pro¬ 
ductions of the finest reviewers. If you pursue 
this plan, you will, almost insensibly, undergo 
a complete mental metamorphosis. Your 
thoughts will, involuntarily, shape themselves 
into finely turned periods. The most trivial 
matters will give you an opportunity to display 
your command of language. You will cease to 
“ breathe,” but you will “ respire a portion of 
the atmosphere with which our planet is sur¬ 
rounded.” Your rest will be “ absence of mo¬ 
tion,” and your motion “absence of rest.” 
You will never “ see” or “ look at” anything, 

* An actual fact. It was a writer for the “ Lon¬ 
don Quarterly Review,” to which Mr. Blunt was at 
one time a contributor. 


you will “observe,” or “scan.” You will 
never be so undignified as to “ laughyou will 
merely “ indulge in mirth.” Even so ordinary 
an occupation as eating dinner, will continually 
remind you of the “ mysteries of your craft.” 
If the soup is too highly seasoned, it is only 
“ exuberance of fancy.” Sugar and vinegar are 
“ antitheses.” Worcestershire sauce is “ keen- 
biting wit,” a small quantity of which must be 
combined with more solid nutriment; while 
Soho is humour, more gentle to the taste, of 
which, wheu required, a larger quantity can be 
used. A plum-pudding is the grand climax. 

Your very dreams will be filled with visions 
of your art, and will realize the admirable des¬ 
cription given by Horace,— 

“ Velnt ®gri somnia van 
Fingentur species, tit nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur form®.” 

Which may be freely rendered,—“Like the 
dreams of one whose thoughts, filled with the 
truths of philosophy, are combined even in sleep, 
in a design of harmonious unity.” 

You will soon perceive, in your intercourse 
with others, that your talents and acquirements 
are appreciated at their full value. Should 
your friends acquire a habit of yawning while 
you are talking to them, you may know that 
they are expressing their admiration and aston¬ 
ishment at the brilliancy and profundity of your 
remarks. Are not the expressions, “gaping 
with astonishment,” “open-mouthed admira¬ 
tion,” as old as the hills ? Should you, when 
you meet two of your young lady acquaintances 
m the street and engage them in conversation, 
perceive them exchanging an almost impercepti¬ 
ble smile, which quickly passes away, you may 
feel certain that tney are only indicating to each 
other their enjoyment of your society. If you 
notice your friends dodging around corners at 
your approach, or diving into places, where you 
can never find them when you follow them, rest 
assured that they dread the fascination of your 
conversation, and are certain that they cannot 
tear themselves away, if you commence speak¬ 
ing to them. These circumstances cannot fail 
to beget confidence. You will sit down to write 
a review with a joy somewhat similar to that 
with which you buttonhole a friend. But your 
pleasure will be wonderfully increased ; for in 
the latter instance, you are conversing with a 
single individual, who is constantly recalling 
to memory engagements which must instantly 
be kept; while in the former, you take “ The 
Public,” as it were, by the buttonhole; you 
speak to thousands, and you have ample time 
to develope your theories to their fullest extent. 
You are now readv to. enter upon the pleasant 
and useful task of reviewing. 

Chap. III. 

WHICH DESCRIBETH THE METHOD OP CRITI¬ 
CISING HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The introduction of a historical criticism, 
after the usual amount of “ sparring,” should 
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contain several vigorous assertions of principles 
which no one ever doubted. The following may 
serve as specimens: “ Man is a gregarious ani¬ 
mal.” “ Man is a social being.” “ Govern¬ 
ments are, properly, associations of men for 
mutual protection and the administration of 
justice.” Any one of these may be developed 
into several pages of logical disquisitions; and 
the more evident the proposition the more keen 
must be the logic, ana the more conclusive the 
arguments used in its demonstration. This task 
being finished, you may give a “short ab¬ 
stract” of the history of the world, from the 
creation to the present time. You may then 
condescend to glance at the work in hand. 
And first an important item is to be considered. 
Every historian, sometimes with the avowed 
intention, sometimes almost insensibly, tinges 
his work, more or less, with his political opin¬ 
ions. You, as a critic, should not professedly 
belong to any party, as your reputation for im¬ 
partiality would suffer. Some reviews even go 
so far as to place a neutral motto on the cover. 

Still you cannot fail to be more inclined to 
one party than to the other, and this feeling 
should influence you in the prosecution of your 
task. If the history is written in a fair style, 
and the author is a member of the party to 
which you are attached, you may remark that 
“the gentleman whose work we are now 
criticising has given to the world another proof 
that history is not necessarily dry and unenter¬ 
taining. He has produced a book which may 
be ranked with the productions of Macaulay and 
Motley, both in the accuracy of its statements 
and the melody of its language.” If the histo¬ 
rian belongs to the adverse party, express your 
regret that “ our author has too often sacrificed 
his love of truth to his desire either to make 
use of a fine antithesis or to round off his sen¬ 
tence with an harmonious period.” Those 
words “ antithesis” and “ period ” are invalua¬ 
ble : the former in historical, the latter in every 
species of prose criticism. They not only con¬ 
vey your idea more readily than any other 
expression, but they have, also, a critical 
" twang,” which is highly edifying. Occasion¬ 
ally* you may display your acquirements, in both 
historical ana critical lore, by casually referring 
to “ the brilliant antitheses of Gibbon, and the 
glowing periods of Macaulay.” Such sentences 
are like a piquant sauce, and no well-constituted 
review can dispense with them. 

It is considered an exhibition of great courage 
and wisdom for a reviewer to take a stand di¬ 
rectly the opposite of that of the historian. If 
a history is written with manifest partiality, you 
will gain great credit by correcting that error. 
This can only be done by exhibiting as great a 
partiality to the other side. Contradict the 
author’s statements and substitute your own 
in their stead; deprecate the value of bis autho- 
nties • ridicule his style, and, ten to one, your 
will be mentioned in the next number of 

The Puff” as “a very able and interesting 
antique of Mr. - ■ *a work, in which his er¬ 


rors are corrected and his unfairness ex¬ 
posed.” 

Some few years ago, a contributor to the 
“ Edinburgh Review” wrote a learned treatise 
to prove that the Druids never existed, except 
in the credulous brains of Julius Caesar, and 
of those who copied them. Hume and Gibbon, 
men celebrated for disbelieving almost every¬ 
thing that could not be reduced to a logical cer¬ 
tainty, believed in the existence of that order of 
law-giving priests. All historians of any stand¬ 
ing have considered the truth of the reports con¬ 
cerning them to be so certain, that it was consid¬ 
ered a superfluous task to prove their accuracy. 
The scanty records of their period concur to sub¬ 
stantiate the fact of their being and power. But a 
critic doubted; and if valour and dexterity could 
put to flight those shadows o i superstition and 
cruelty, they would vanish before tne brandished 
pen of an Edinburgh reviewer. 

We have only to add, that, in making 
“ extracts,” you should consult your opinion of 
the author. If you review favourably, carefully 
select the best passages, and say, “ These 
tracts have been taken almost at random , and we 
have no doubt that many, displaying still greater 
ability, would reward a search.” If you review 
unfavourably, as carefully select tne poorest 
sentences, and remark, “ These extracts are taken 
almost at random, hut we doubt if anything bet¬ 
ter would be discovered by the most careful 
perusal.” Some persons to whom we referred, 
near the conclusion of our introduction, will 
probably assert, that “ this is a species of de¬ 
ceit but, as we have before remarked, “ they 
are behind the age.” Such little subterfuges 
are as harmless, and as well understood, as tne 
“Not at Home,” of a lady. The reviewer 
does not expect to he believed; his readers 
know that they are not required to believe him, 
so they are naturally satisfied. 


A WISH. 

BY ABA TREVANION. 

Give me the hush of southernwood. 

Fragrant as some sweet memory! 

The jagged cloves, as red as blood! 

The woodbine tramps where hangs the bee. 

The ro9es with their tender glow, 

Breathing their sweets to ev’ry breeze; 

The stately lilies, white as snow; 

The clamps of purple-hued heartsease. 

And one amongst them with rapt eyes, 
Watching the sunset’s fiery doors \ 

Who often sees in moonlit skies 
The angels pacing heaven’s floors. 


A 
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Chap. V. 

Doubts. 

On the Rialto at Venice stand several sombre, 
gloomy-looking palaces. Palaces people call 
them: you would think prisons had been a bet¬ 
ter appellation for them. They look so dreary 
and cheerless, that it would seem scarcely possi¬ 
ble that light hearts and sunny faces should 
exist within their walls. The steps by which 
they are entered touch the water, for the narrow 
stone lining which borders the green walls 
hardly deserves the dignity of being yclept 
pavement. Iron bars grimly guard the lower 
windows, from which, ever and anon, flashes 
of light glance on the dark water underneath. 
From time to time a murky, hearse-like gondola 
glides past, mysterious ana silent, on its watery 
way. The only notice of its presence is the 
dash of water against the prow, the ripple as the 
oars dip into it and raise miniature waves, and 
then, ere the eye has well taken in the appari¬ 
tion, it vanishes from view. 

Now select, if you please, the most imposing 
of those three buildings standing together. 
That with the dark portal is the one. But its 
sombre effect is counteracted this evening by 
lines of windows brightly illuminated. Three 
balconies overlook the Rialto; these are filled 
with fair faces, some eager in conversation, 
others listlessly leaning over the parapets, and 
watching the coming and receding gondolas as 
they arrive to deposit their burden of fresh 
guests, and then vanish Bilently into the night. 
It is nine o’clock. Strains of music sweep 
along the canal, and gajr voices mingle with 
them. Lord Lindsay is giving a ball in honour 
of a certain royal marriage, and all English and 
Italians of any note in Venice are collected this 
evening in his gay saloons. 

Rather apart from the rest, in one of the bal¬ 
conies in question, are a young man and girl 
apparently in deep conversation: the latter is 
as unmistakably Italian as the former is plainly 
English. The dark hair of the one and light 
locks of the other sufficiently declare their 
respective nationalities. They are speaking 
in Italian. 

“And must you really go, signor?” asked 
the girl, as she raised her eye to the face of her 
companion, who was bending over her. 

“ Yes; I— I cannot help myself: it must 
be. Addio, and I know 1 ought to say for 
ever.” 

A slight shudder passed over the frame of 
the former speaker. She bent her face over the 
balcony, as though searching in the darkness. 

** I hoped,” she said, without again turning, 
“ I hoped we should have had the pleasure of 


seeing you at my cousin's ball on Wednesday.” 

“Signora Cellini,” and the young man’s 
voice trembled as he spoke, “I wish that—I 
indeed would desire nothing more than to be 
able to accept the Marchese’s kind invitation ; 
but it would not be wise, I feel.” 

“ Oh! you are engaged,” returned the lady, 
with the least possible hauteur in her voice ; “ a 
pleasanter party has no doubt forestalled us.” 

“Signora does me wrong indeed. It is not 
that.” 

“ Vieni, that waltz is nearly finished!’ 
saying which the young lady turned towards 
the oj>en window leading to the nearest suite of 
rooms, in which dancing was going on. As 
she moved from the support of the balustrade 
the young Englishman placed himself before 
her. The balcony was empty, for all the other 
loungers had joined the dancing party within. 

“ Signore!’— 

the young man was trembling with excite¬ 
ment—“Ida, you must hear me 1” he exclaimed 
(the conventional third person singular had 
given way to the second). “ You know not 
what it is to be placed in the position in which 
I am. You cannot understand, but you shall 
know part of the truth. Dearest Ida, I love 
you; I have loved you for these many months!” 

The young girl had again turned towards 
the canal when he began to speak. 

“ I have striven to conceal from myself what 
is the truth. It is too late now. I love you 
more than man ever loved woman. But—but 
I cannot make you my wife.” 

Ida Cellini started backwards, and faced her 
companion. “ The signore insults me.” 

Beads of perspiration stood on the young 
man's forehead. He seized the girl's hand. 
“ Ida, promise me,” he said, “that you will not 
misunderstand me. I love you dearly, truly; 
but there is a barrier now to my making any 
proposals to your father. I hardly ought to 
say you will call me base and perfidious. In¬ 
deed I have not meant it. Only think kindly 
of me; it is all that I can ask. Still you must 
hear the truth, as my only excuse for acting 
thus — I am pledged lo another .” 

There was a heavy fall, succeeded by a splash 
in the water below. Ida Cellini had fainted; 
falling against a low part of the balustrade: 
this being old had given way, and the girl was 
precipitated into the water underneath. 


Chap. VI. 

What can it Mean? 

The interesting part of the scenery of the 
Rhine only commences from Bonn; Mrs. 
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Somers therefore determined to proceed at once 
to Cologne by railway, and take the Rhine 
steamer from that city of smells, fragrant 
and otherwise, up the river. Greyson had 
taken leave of the party at Brussels, or, rather, 
the party had taken leave of him. His acci¬ 
dent proved to be so serious as to detain him in 
bed for several days, so he declared. Horace 
thought that his proboscis had sufficiently re¬ 
covered itself to allow the owner of it to appear 
in public. Greyson said all he could to induce 
Mrs. Somers to delay her departure. She 
agreed to all his arguments for so doing in the 
evening, and gave Horace orders to be ready to 
leave the next day. This latter was well 
pleased. Accident, so far, had prevented any 
recognition between the junior Dean and 
Horace. But separation was better than acci¬ 
dent. He therefore proceeded with alacrity to 
execute his mistress’s orders for continuing the 
journey. 

Three in party then, they set forth from 
Brussels, ana in due time arrived at Station 
Centrale, at Cologne. 

Now Constance Shirley had a dog—a pretty 
dog too, which heretofore had travelled, by force 
of francs, in the same carriage with its mistress. 
It was found, however, at Brussels, that this 
luxury could be no longer permitted to the 
little black-and-tan terrier. It was therefore 
duly ticketed, and deposited in its own proper 
place. At Cologne, Dr. Everard, ticket in hand, 
went to claim the creature. To his amazement 
he found it in possession of another individual, 
who was endeavouring to carry the dog off with 
him. 

“That is my dog, sir,” growled the doctor, in 
English, to the despoiler: “ perhaps you will 
have the goodness to let it alone.” 

The man addressed took no notice, but con¬ 
tinued to tug at the dog’s collar. 

“That dog is mine” vociferated the doctor, 
crescendo. 

Still no effect appeared to be produced on 
the man. The black-and-tan yelped most 
mournfully. 

“ Are you stone deaf, sir ? That dog is mine,” 
roared its legitimate owner, fortissimo. And 
he seized Rose by the string by which it was 
tied. The man pushed him away. In the 
meantime the rest of the party came up. 
Horace explained in German that the dog was 
theirs 5 the man swore in German, or, rather, in 
Kolnish, that it was his. Dr. Everard stormed 
in English, Miss Shirley added her contribu¬ 
tion to the Babel in French. Horace appealed 
to the authorities; they answered that the regu¬ 
lar ticket had been presented by the man. The 
doctor produced his; that seemed also in order. 
Where then was the ticket that had been ten¬ 
dered by the German ? It could not be found. 

“ Well!” cried the man, at last, with a brutal 
laugh, “ since we cannot agree about the animal 
** had better each take half.” And, suiting 
the action to the word, he caught up the dog, 
*nd was actually on the point of tearing the little 
creature in pieces before them all, when a well- 


directed blow sent him reeling backwards. The 
dealer thereof was Horace. The man dropped 
Rose, which flew to her mistress. As she dic| 
so, a yellow ticket flew from the collar. It was 
the ticket which claimed the animal, and proved 
to be the identical number with that of Dr. 
Everard, but for another month. In the midst 
of the surprise which ensued on the discovery 
the man took himself off unperceived. It was a. 
clever subterfuge, and nearly a successful one. 

Constance thanked Horace heartily for the 
service which he had rendered her little dog, 
and looked even more grateful than she ex¬ 
pressed herself. 

Mrs. Somers took up her abode at the Hotel 
du Nord, declaring her intention of remaining 
there for several days, should it prove comfort¬ 
able. It did not much matter to Horace cer¬ 
tainly whether the lady baited there or elsewhere, 
but he should have preferred putting a few 
more miles space between himself and the Dean 
of his college. 

About six o’clock that same evening the dis- 

uised courier was walking in the garden of the 

otel. He was in a brown study, if that study 
can be called brown which has a lady for its 
subject. The agitated question in the young 
man’s mind was, where had he seen that face 
before ? The face was that of Constance Shirley 
of course. The oftener he went over the names 
of young ladies whom he had known, the 
further be seemed to get from any certainty. 
Yet one thing appeared certain in his mind, 
viz.: that at some time and some place he had 
before seen the owner pf those blue eyes. And 
yet where could it have been? “Stay, I have it ” 
he ruminated; “ was there not a party staying 
one winter at my uncle’s? Yes, I recollect; 
and there was a friend of the old gentleman— 
"Mr. Fisher!” 

Horace turned, and saw before him the sub¬ 
ject of his reverie. 

“Oh, Mr. Fisher,” began the young lady, 
“ I am so glad to have found you alone, that I 
might tell you how much indebted I am to you 
for your gallant defence of my little dog. That 
barbarian would have made an end of poor Rose 
in another minute, I feel certain, if you had not 
interfered.” 

Horace bowed his acknowledgments, and 
murmured something about the pleasure it was 
to him to have been able to be of any use. She 
was more like than ever to that certain unname- 
able someone, as she stood there with a light 
summer-hat and scarf in her hand, looking 
brightly into the face of her guardian’s servant. 

“ What do you think of our proposed plan ?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“ The plan. Miss Shirley ?” 

“Yes, the route—the tour that we are to 
make on the Rhine.” 

“ I—I have not heard what it is to be.” 

“ No ? I thought it had been settled long 
ago between you and Mrs. Somers,” answered 
Constance, gaily, with a smile. “ Well then, 
I will tell you. We stay here and see Cologne, 
and then go on to Coblentz, where we are to 
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meet some friends.” The young lady blushed 
in the very faintest manner as she said this—so 
at least Horace thought. “ Do you know Cob- 
lents well, Mr. Fisher ? Have you travelled a 
great deal?” 

“ Why, yes, Miss Shirley, I have of course 
been much abroad, and know most of the 
plaoes on the continent.” 

" I suppose you are fond of travelling ?” 

It was on the tip of the courier's tongue to 
have said, "For the pleasure of your society 
who would not be fond of it ?” but he was pru¬ 
dent, and merely answered, demurely, " It is 
my occupation to do so, therefore I must of 
necessity be fond of it. But you, perhaps, 
have not been out of England before ?” 

"Yes, indeed, I have. I lived for some 
years in France, and spent most of my holidays 
with a friend of my school-mistress in Paris. 
Then papa once took me to Dresden, and we 
made expeditions into Saxon Switzerland. Bnt 
the Rhine, and Switzerland Proper, I have not 
seen yet. So, as I was going to tell you, we stay 
a little time in Coblentz, then explore the 
Rhine as far as Schsffhausen.” 

“ My dear Constance,” interrupted a meek 
voice from behind, " you will catch your death 
of cold, standing there with nothing on. It is 
quite late: you had better go in. Oh, it is you, 
Fisher; I wanted to see you.” 

Mrs. Somers, accompanied by Horace's old 
enemy, had come unheard upon the Ute-h~tite 
of the two young people. She looked not quite 
so meek as usual when she saw who it was that 
her charge was talking to. " Yes, Constance,” 
she continued, as that young lady appeared in 
no hurry to obey her wishes, " you bad better 
go in; Mr. Greyson will see you safe into the 
house.” 

The Dean (his nose much patched, and con¬ 
siderably turned to one side) came forward and 
offered the young lady his arm. Constance 
ignored the offer, but walked quietly by the side 
of her jailer back to the house. 

Mrs. Somers trotted Horace for quite half- 
an-hour up and down the gravel-walk belonging 
to the hotel-garden, talking over routes and 
plans, and proposing halting-places. She was 
very meek in all that she said; but her 
companion soon discovered that her future 
movements had all, as Constance told him, been 
decided upon before. He had only to listen 
and acquiesce: but, after all, it was no affair of 
his; why, then, should he feel annoyed by it ? 
Perhaps the truth was, he was not so much 
vexed at the lead the good lady took in arrang¬ 
ing her tour, as he was angry at the interruption 
which it caused to his 


Chap. VII, 
Explanatory. 

But she was not drowned t the alarm had 
been immediately given t servants, gondo* 
lierii liuk-bearers plunged into the cinnl, 


which at this part was fortunately shallow, and 
brought the young lady safe to land. Luckily 
for her the water broke the fill—let us never 
say, then, that the absence of pavement wu 
without its use; for, had Ida Cellini fallen on 
hard stones, the chances are that she would 
have suffered more seriously than was the case. 

Questions came quickly from all sides, but 
not many answers. "How did it happen? Who 
saw her fall? Which was the balcony?” 
were demanded by the indifferent. " Was she 
alone? Did she not do it on purpose, for 
the sake of creating a sensation ?” asked the ill- 
natured. But no one seemed able to give the 
required information; so the matter rested. 

Ida was duly cared for, and conveyed to her 
father’s house; she persisted, however, in 
1 dressing again, and returning to the ball, where 
she immediately became an object of special in- 
I terest and remark. There were found plenty of 
tongues to pronounce it bold and unfeminine to 
make such a further exhibition of herself; but 
no one ventured to question her as to how the 
accident had happened. She said nothing, and 
so curiosity for once was check-mated. Though 
the lady reappeared the youth did not. It did not 
much matter, for few missed him ; still he wai 
nowhere to be seen; and later in the evening his 
absence was remarked upon, and one or two 
asked if he, too, had fallen into the canal. 
Where was he ? 

But, first, who was he? A vine must 
have tendrils, or it would hardly climb 
so gracefully over its artificial supports: 
not that the tendrils are particular objects of 
interest to anyone but a painter, as they don’t 
bear grapes, or in any way give substantial 
proof of their usefulness. A story, too, must 
have off-shoots, or tendrils, that it may climb 
satisfactorily and gracefully ; therefore, reader, 
pardon a digression. Our tale must be sup¬ 
ported, and it would be dangerous to deprive it 
of its tendrils. 

Who was he ? 

In the Guardian , of April 18—, appeared the 
following advertisement: 

ANTED, a Travelling Tutor, to take charge 
of a young man, and read with him during a tour 
on the oontinent. None but University need apply• 

A Clergyman preferred. Apply, Ao., &o. 

The Rev. Jeffry Jacobson answered the ad¬ 
vertisement. He had been particularly anxious 
for some rime to go abroad, in order to pursue 
some investigations regarding the genus "gnat; 1 ’ 
but means were wanting. By return of jH>*t 
came a letter to the reverend gentleman, stating 
that H. Hogarth, Esq., of Whatsey Lodge, 
Sussex, would have much pleasure in entering 
into arrangements on behalf of hie son Arthur, 
with the Rev. J. Jacobson, if references proved 
satisfactory. The references had proved satis¬ 
factory, and in consequence Arthur Hogirth 
was committed to the cere of hie travelling- 
tutor, while the latter gentleman (all expenses 
paid, and £800 a-year into the bargain) obtained 
his long.dssirsd opportunity of pursuing his 
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mised himself much renown in publishing the 
result for the benefit of the world. 

Arthur Hogarth was, as we have seen, fair 
and good-looking, in addition to which he had 
die recommendation (a much greater one in 
many mammas* eyes) of being heir to £10,000 
a-year, and a large estate in Sussex. The young 
man’s mother, judging other young men*s 
mothers by herself, had one great dread, viz., 
that some designing lady should get hold of 
her amiable son, ana many him, irrespective of 
her wishes, to some penniless daugnter. To 
avoid such a catastrophe Mrs. Hogarth effected 
that her son should De betrothed to a niece of 
her own: and she took care that the future 
mistress of Whatsey Lodge should possess 
money as well as good looks. Her name was 
Constance Shirley. She was an only daughter, 
as Arthur Hogarth was an only son. What 
better arrangement could there be, therefore? 
Besides, the estates joined. Cedar Court (the 
abode of Mr. and Mrs. Shirley) and Whatsey 
Lodge being properties neighbouring one to 
the other, of about the same extent, and 
together commanded the principal influence of 
the county in which they were situated. There 
was something noble, therefore, as well as pru¬ 
dent, in the idea of making these two posses¬ 
sions one: and what should hinder the bringing 
this about by the union of Arthur Hogarth and 
Constance Shirley? They were children to¬ 
gether; why should they not grow up in the 
knowledge that they must be man and wife ? 
So argued Mrs. Hogarth, and, calling her car¬ 
riage, she drove over to Cedar Court, and 
propounded the idea. It was received with 
favour, and eventually carried into effect, so far 
as the seniors were concerned. Of the junior 
parties to the contract we shall have more to say 
anon. 

The engagement, then, such as it was, 
was made when the two principally concerned 
in the event were much too young to know their 
own minds, or to understand the nature of the 
promise which they were making. However, 
the contract was made. 

At the time of the opening of our story it was 
thought to be high time that matters should 
be brought to a crisis; and therefore Mrs. 
Hogarth and Mrs. Shirley (the latter lady 
was quite as great a schemer as her 
neighbour) planned that the young couple 
should meet abroad, and be thrown as much 
together as possible in order to give a little 
more natural colouring to the proceeding. 
The wedding was intended to take place in the 
following wiuter. Therefore Mrs. Hogarth des¬ 
patched her son with a confidential tutor to travel, 
and meet his fiancee in Germany; while Mrs. 
Shirley committed Constance to the meek Mrs. 
Somers with the same intention. 

The young people in the meanwhile, never 
having thought seriously of the matter, had 
started on their respective journeys. One of 
them (the gentleman) had, however, been so 
undutiful and unfortunate as to fall in love with 
I dftrk'fcitartdi darkled Italian j whils the 


lady—well, the lady bad notfallen in love perhaps, 
but if she had examined herself cirefblly on 
the subject, it would have been found that dan¬ 
gerous ground had been trodden on. But to 
examine herself on the subject was not a thing 
which Constance particularly oared to do just 
then. She was engaged, she knew, to a most 
respectable eligible young man : of course she 
could fall in love with no one else. The courier 
had been very obliging and very usefal (had he 
not saved her dog ?); but then he was a courier; 
so that matter need cause no anxiety. She was 
travelling on gaily, to meet the man to whom 
she was betrothed, and had given the future but 
little thought; but now as the time drew near, 
and the probability of meeting had become cer¬ 
tain, it was another affair. Coblents was the 
rendezvous agreed upon by the mammas, and 
Coblentz was now within a day's journey of the 
fair “promesa” I should not like to say 
decidedly, but I have a very great idea that 
Miss Constance was wishing now that Coblents 
had been rather farther off, or at any rate that 
the “ friends’* whom she had told Horace that 
she would meet there had arranged to remain 
away. 

In the mean time, young Hogarth and his 
tutor had travelled post-haste across the Alps, 
to be in time at the rendezvous, the pupil being 
by no means a pleasant companion during the 
forced march. Perhaps this was hardly to be 
wondered at. His hopes, thoughts, ana heart 
were at Venice; his luture bride in Germany. 
His wishes remained on one side the Alps, his 
body was being transported to the other. It 
was scarcely surprising therefore that Master 
Arthur expressed little sympathy at the dis¬ 
covery of a new species of gnat by the indefati- 

3 able Jacobson, and that the rev. gentleman’s 
elight was a good deal damped by his compan¬ 
ion’s crossness on the occasion. Of course the 
bridegroom-elect was very miserable; yet so 
strongly had he been imbued with the spirit of 
obedience, that he did not break out into open 
rebellion, but allowed himself to be conducted 
to the altar of sacrifice, as though under a decree 
of fate. 


Chap. VIIL 
Anothbr Meeting. 


Horace’s party set out from Cologne, as had 
been arranged, and duly arrived at their desti¬ 
nation. Our hero had succeeded in making 
great friends with the Doctor, who, despite his 
gruffness, was a good-natured man in the main, 
and took an especial fancy to the courier. Grev- 
son accompanied them, though it can hardly be 
said that his society was desired, as everyone 
avoided him. But he appeared perfectly callous 
to the bints which the Doctor threw out in 
abundance, that his sooiety could be dispensed 
with, without any hearts being broken; and so 
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truth was, the Dean had a motive. He, as well 
as some one else, was attracted by the smiles 
of the fair Constance Shirley, and, being a man 
of determination, he intended to give himself 
the opportunity of seeing more of the lady, and 
then, should further acquaintance confirm his 
present opinion, to make a proposal in due form. 
He knew nothing, of course, of the engagement 
existing between Arthur Hogarth and Con¬ 
stance. How should he? And the Dean 
considered himself quite as eligible a “parti” 
as any that her friends could desire for her. 
Was there not the prospect of early possession 
of a good living ? Ola Humphrey, rector of 
Castleton, could not last long, for ne was up¬ 
wards of eighty years old already. Castleton 
was a college living, and, excellent as it was, 
Greyson knew for a certainty that it would be 
refused by the Senior Fellow, and so fall to his 
lot. Under these circumstances, he felt himself 
quite justified in contemplating matrimony; 
and though he was not young, he argued that 
he was not very old, and was quite the person 
(in his own estimation) to make Constance Shir¬ 
ley a good husband. 

Therefore the Rev. Jacob Greyson remained 
with the party, stopping at the same hotels, 
securing a place amongst them at table d’hotes, 
and causing his luggage to be placed under 
Horace’s care with that of the others. Mrs. 
Somers seemed the only one who did not repel 
his advances. The Doctor, Constance, and 
the Courier were undisguised in their disappro¬ 
bation of these proceedings; but the Dean’s 
skin was thick, and his feelings not easily huit, 
so they travelled to Coblentz together. 

“ Zum Riesen” bears with it a joyful sound 
to the hungry pleasure-seeker, for the reason 
that it is one of the best hotels on the Rhine, 
and can furnish the best dinner on demand. 
It had been determined therefore between Mrs. 
Somers and Horace that the party should betake 
themselves to it, on their arrival at Coblentz. 
Master Hogarth had, as well, been directed to 
establish himself in the same house, and await 
there the arrival of his fiancee Mrs. So¬ 
mers and the gnat-collecting tutor had corres¬ 
ponded before now, but never met. As each 
knew the intention with regard to their indivi¬ 
dual charges, they were naturally desirous of 
making one another's acquaintance, and confer¬ 
ring together on the subject of future operations. 

As, therefore, the party stepped on to the 
wharf at Coblentz, Mr. Jacobson pushed for¬ 
ward from among the crowd at the landing- 
lace, and.approachingMrs. Somers, introduced 
imself with a low bow. He was received cor* 
dially, and immediately made acquainted with 
Miss Shirley and Dr. Everard. 

“Have you been long here?” asked Mrs. 
Somers, as soon as the first salutations were 
over. 

“ No,” was the answer; “ we only arrived by 
tbe mail yesterday from Mayence.” 

“ Oh 1 then we have not tarried too long on 
the road. But where is Mr. Hogarth ? I do 
not see him.” 


“ He—he is not very well this afternoon.” 
And then Mr. Jacobson led his ally aside, and 
talked long and earnestly to her. 

“So,” said Mrs. Somers, “you believe the 
young man’s affections are pre-occupied; in 
fact, that he has left his heart in Venice ?” 

“ Well,” answered the tutor, humbly, “I tell 
you my fears: I cannot be certain, of course; 
but I fancy—I suspect that it is the case. Still 
we must hope for the best Young men are 
impressionable. The old adage, * Out of sight 
out of mind,’ may hold good in this case as in 
others. He may forget the charms he has left 
behind him, when he becomes better acquainted 
with your charge.” 

“He ought not to have committed himself in 
this way,” was the lady's rather tart rejoinder. 
“ He ought never to have had the chance. 
But, as you say, the present may change the 
past, we must nope the best, and trust to Provi¬ 
dence, Mr. Jacobson.” 

So they reached the hotel. 

At the table d’h6te dinner Arthur and 
Constance met for the first time for five years. 
Each knew the state of the case, and each felt 
uncomfortable. With the young man we know 
how matters stood: with the lady every second 
seemed to raise some fresh doubts and be pro* 
ductive of a new obstacle to the accomplishment 
of the wishes of her parents. Arthur Hogarth, 
her cousin, did not appear to have improved 
with time. He was awkward and absent; still 
his manner was deferential, but all the chivalry 
of feeling which had once existed between 
them seemed to have come utterly to an end. 
What could it all mean? Was it her fault? 
Was it his fault? 

After dinner Constance, flushed and heated, 
withdrew to her own room to think and arrange 
her ideas. The truth was she had never 
realized her position sufficiently. She knew 
that she was to meet this young man, and she 
had always been taught, from the time that she 
was a child, that they were to become man 
and wife. But now that the hour was ap¬ 
proaching she did not feel that she could bring 
herself to the required act of filial obedience. 
The matter had always been looked upon as a 
settled thing, and her cousin she had ever 
pictured to herself, from recollection and from 
description, as delightful and deserving; but 
now that the crisis in her fate drew near she 
felt an invincible repugnance to the “ arrange¬ 
ment” which grew minute by minute stronger. 
If he had been different in his manner when 
they met, and had only appeared pleased to Me 
her again, Constance argued with herself, she 
might have made an effort. But he was dull 
and silent and miserable, and seemed only too 
happy when any excuse justified him in leaving 
her side. “What does it all mean?” 
mured the girl to herself, as she threw open toe 
window ana leaned out into the fresh cwerung 
air. “Rather, why does he walk there? 
there on the quay, fronting the hotel, in «•***•* 
conversation with a lady and gentleman, walks® 
Horace. 
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Of course Constance ought to have closed 
the window, gone down-stairs, and made herself 
agreeable to her cousin. Of course she ought 
to have thought of her mamma’s wishes, and 
have remembered how much easier it would 
be for her to make the exertion than for her 
cousin, for she knew quite well that Arthur was 
shy and reserved. But of course she did 
nothing of the kind. What she did do was 
this: she brought a chair to the window, and 
sitting herself down thereon, with a book open 
(for appearance sake) before her, watched the 
three figures promenading the quay until day¬ 
light became twilight, and twilight gave place 
to night. 

While Miss Shirley is thus engaged let us see 
who those new friends of Horace’s were. Their 
names were Edward and Celine Courcy—Mr. 
and Mrs. Courcy. ~ As they are old acquaint¬ 
ances a very few words will suffice to introduce 
them. Edward Courcy had now been for 
nearly two years director of the Bank at Sair- 
mooth. The world had gone well with him, 
and be had become a well-to-do personage in 
his native town. He was now taking a short 
rest from his hank duties, and making a tour 
with his wife in the Rhenish Provinces. Horace 
had nearly*tumbled over them as he was extri¬ 
cating the luggage of his party on their arrival at 
Coblentz. Here no deception could be practised. 
Edward Courcy had known our hero for 
many a long year—from the time, indeed, that 
he first remembered to have come down to 
Sairmouth Castle, on a visit to his uncle; and, j 
in truth, Horace had spent as much of his time in 
the director’s houso'ashe did at the castle itself. 
He was considerably more at home at the 
former than at the latter; therefore he was re¬ 
cognized directly. 

“Why, Horace, what in the world brings you 
here, and what kind of a costume have you 
adopted for travelling this time ?” asked Mrs. 
Courcy, as she held out her hand to the courier. 

Horace begged them, hurriedly, to take no 
further notice of him then, but promised to 
meet them on the quay later, and explain every¬ 
thing ; accordingly, after the table d’hote hour 
was past he had met them by the Rhine, and 
had put them in possession of his rather eccen¬ 
tric story. 

“ But what would your uncle say ?” asked the 
lady, " if he heard of the future lord of the 
manor doing the dirty work for a set of queer 
English people abroad ? for really, Horace, 
your patrons are strange, and I should say ob¬ 
jectionable, except that the party is redeemed 
by that sweet-looking girl they have with them. 
Who is she ?—one of them ?” 

“My uncle,” said Horace, disregarding the 
Question last put—“ My uncle must not know. 
You are aware of his strange and strong ideas 
°u some subjects—ideas which amount to mo¬ 
nomania with him. He would cut me off with 
a penny if he heard of this freak.” 

Mr. Courcy looked grave. “ But Horace,” 
he said, "you should have written to us. It 
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was surely not necessary to have adopted such 
a course as this.” 

“ I know I might. You have always been 
so good and kind to me, I know full well I 
might have confided my difficulties to you; but 
it was not altogether for that, it was partly for 
the fun of the thing.” * 

“ And for devotion to a pair of blue eyes 
partly,” added Mrs, Courcy. 

Horace winced a very little. “ You will 
keep my secret ?” 

“ What ? about the blue eyes ?” 

“No, no; about my identity. I am in 
danger enough as it is, as the Junior Dean of St. 
Bride’s has chosen to tack himself on to the 
party.” 

“Well, we will try, won’t we, Edward?” 
answered the lady with a smile; but you must 
be careful of yourself, and don’t get into »ny 
further scrapes; above all, w gar e aux yeuxJ 9 

“Yes, I’ll be careful; but tell me about 
Sairmouth. I never got down there after term 
ended. Is my uncle much the same as ever?” 

“ Yes: in excellent spirits, and trots about 
the grounds on the white pony, as eagerly as 
ever. He was at the magistrate's meeting 
once or twice, and had the pleasure of sending 
a poacher to the county sessions. You know 
how that would delight them.” 

“That do I. Was it an old offender that he 
sent to gaol ?” 

“ Yes; a well-known character. Did you 
hear of Lord Leven being in London ?” 

“ My uncle in London ? No, indeed I had 
not.” 

* “ Yes, he went up for a fortnight. How 
much further he went I cannot say. He posted 
the whole way, of course. There was a carriage- 
and-four and outriders, creating a sensation on 
the road, as yon may imagine.” 

“ Have you any idea why he went ?” asked 
Horace, earnestly. 

“ Not the slightest. Yon think he may have 
been up to look after you, perhaps.” 

“ I don’t think that. Still the old gentleman 
is wide awake, as we have lately had proof in 
some business transactions.” 

“ Well,” returned Horace, “ I must go now. 
Do you stay long at Coblentz ?” 

“It is quite uncertain: we must be guided by 
circumstances; but when you can, do come up 
and see us; we shall be so glad.” 

“Yes, do,” added Mrs. Courcy to her hus¬ 
band's request; “lam so curious to hear about 
the contents of your party; they seem oddly 
mixed. But we muBt not keep you now. I 
daresay you will have to put that old gentleman 
to bed: do be careful of him.' 

Horace laughed, and went. 


How veey true. —When a woman has ceased to 
he attractive by her simple symmetry of form, she 
may be fascinating by her sweet womanliness. Has 
not everyone experienced this ? 
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Song. 


THE CHILDREN, 


BT CHABLES DICKINSON. 


Wien the lessons and tasks are all ended. 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 

The little ones gather around me 
To bid me good-night and be kissed; 

01 the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace, 

01 the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my faoe. 

And, when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 

Of love that my heart will remember 
While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin; 

When the glory of God was about me. 

And the glory of gladness within. 

01 my heart grows as weak as a woman’s, 

And the fount of the feelings will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony. 

Where the feet of tne dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them— 

Of the tempests of Fate, blowing wild, 

O! there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child 1 

They are Idols of hearts and of households; 

They are angels of God in disguise; 

His sunlight stills sleeps in their tresses j 
His glory still gleams in their eyes ; 

01 those truants from home and from heaven. 
They have made me more manly and mild 1 , 

And I know, now, how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 

I ask not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 

I would pray God to guard them from evil. 

But my prayers would bound back to myself— 
Ah 1 a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 

I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 
They have taught me the goodness of God j 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness 
Where I shut them for breaking a rule: 

My frown is sufficient correction; 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 

To traverse its threshold no more; 

Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door! 

I shall miss the “good-nights,” and the kisses, 
And the gush of their Innocent glee, 

The group on the green, and the flowers 

Tbit w hropght fyery morning for me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even—* 

Their song in the school and the street) 

I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tramp of their delicate fret. 

When the lessons of life are all ended, 

And Death says, “ The school is dimiM^ j 1 * 
May the little ones gather around me. 

To bid mo good-might and he kissed. 


SONG. 

(From the Qermm.) 

BT ▲. BABREBVILLH. 

The forest glade 
With music rang: 
There came a maid; 

She danoed and sang. 

No nightingale 
E’er sang so sweet i 
She heard me hail; 

She stopp’d to greet. 

Beneath the oak 
I stole a kiss; 

We sat and spoke 
Of future bliss. 

Our castles bold 
We built in air; 

In pomp and gold. 

How bright they were I 

Now where are they ? 

We built theni strong; 
They’re gone away 
And hope along. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Now in the glade 
No music rings; 

No tripping maid 
Now sweetly sings. 

The nightingale 
And turtle-dove 
Still charm the vale 
With lays of love. 

No charm I find 
Now in their tone; 
They call to mind 
That I’m alone. 

See’st thou yon willow P 
How sad it weeps! 

Qn her eold pillow 
The maiden sleeps. 

How oft I stand 
At that lov'd spot-^ 
Plant roses and 

Fwftf-me-wt! 
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PICTOB IGNOTUS. 


Human nature it impatient of mysteries. 
The occurrence of an event out of the line of 
common causation, the advent of a person not 
plastic to the common moulds of society, causes 
a great commotion in this little ant-hill of ours. 
There is perplexity, bewilderment, a running 
hither and thither, until the foreign substance 
is assigned a place in the ranks j and if there 
be no rank to which it can be ascertained to 
belong, a new rank shall be created to receive 
H, rather than that it shall be left to roam up 
and down, baffling, defiant, and alone. Indeed, 
so great is our abhorrence of outlying, unclassi¬ 
fied facts, that we are often ready to accept 
classification for explanation ; and having given 
oar mystery a niche and a name, we cease any 
longer to look upon it as mysterious. The vil- 
lagt-school-master, who displayed his superior 
knowledge to the rustics gating at an eclipse of 
the sun by assuring them that it was “ only a phe¬ 
nomenon, 9 ’ was but one of a great host of wise¬ 
acres who stand ready with brush and paint-pot 
to label every new development, and fancy that 
in so doing they have abundantly answered 
every reasonable inquiry concerning cause, 
character, and consequence. 

When William Blake flashed across the path 
of English polite society, society was con¬ 
founded. It had never had to do with such 
an apparition before, and was at its wits’ end. 
But some Daniel was found wise enough to 
come to judgment, and pronounce the poet- 
painter mad; whereupon society at once com¬ 
posed itself, and went on its way rejoicing. 

There are a few persons, however, who are 
notdisposed to let this verdict stand unchallenged. 
Mr. Arthur Gilchrist, late a barrister of the Mid¬ 
dle Temple—a man, therefore, who must have 
been accustomed to weigh evidence, and who 
would not have been likely to decide Upon insuf¬ 
ficient grounds—wrote a life of Mr. Blake, in 
which he strenuously and ably opposed the theory 
of insanity. From this book, chiefly, we propose 
to lay before our readers a slight sketch of the 
life of a man who, whether sane or insane, was 
one of the most remarkable productions of his 
own or of any age. 

One word in the beginning, regarding the 
book before us. The death of its author, while 
ssyst but seven chapters of his work had been 
Printed, would preclude severe criticism, even 
if the spirit ana purpose with which he entered 
upon his undertaking, and which he sustained 
to its close, did not dispose us to look leniently 
upon imperfections of detail. Possessing that 
urst reouisite of a biographer, thorough sympa¬ 
thy with his subject, be did not fall into the 
opposite error of indiscriminate panegyric. 
Looking at life from the standpoint of the 
f madman,** he saw how fancies could not only 
•PPW,butbt, fact's and than, crossing over, 


fhe looked at the madman from the world's 
standpoint, and saw how these soul-born facts 
could seem not merely fancies, but the wild 
vagaries of a erased brain. For the warmth 
with which ha espoused an unpopular cause, 
for the skill with which he set facts in their 
true light, for the ability whioh he brought to 
the defence of a man whom the world had agreed 
to condemn, for the noble persistence with 
which he forced attention to genius that bad 
hitherto received little but neglect, we cannot 
too earnestly express onr gratitude. But the 
greater our admiration of material excellence, 
the greater is our regret for superficial defects. 
The continued oversight of the author would 
doubtless have removed many infelicities of 
style; yet we marvel that one with so clear an 
insight should ever, even in the first glow of 
composition, have involved himself in sentences 
so complicated and so obscure. The worst 
faults of Miss Sheppard’s worst style are repro¬ 
duced here, joined to an unthriftiness in which 
she had no part nor lot. Not unfrequently a 
sentence is a conglomerate in which the ideas to 
be conveyed are heaped together with no appa¬ 
rent attempt at arrangement, unity, or complete¬ 
ness. Surely, it need be no presumptuous, but 
only a tender and reverent hand, that should 
have organised these chaotic periods, completing 
the work which death left unfinished, and send¬ 
ing it forth to the world in a garb not unworthy 
the labour of love so untiringly bestowed upon 
it by the lamented author. 

To show that our strictures are not undeserved, 
we transcribe a few sentences, taken at random 
from the memoir 

“ Which decadence it was led this Pars to go 
into the juvenile Art-Academy line, vice Shipley 
retired.” 

u The unusual notes struck by William Blake, 
in any case appealing but to one class and a 
small one, were fated to remain unheard, even 
by the Student of Poetry, until the process of 
regeneration had run its course, and, we may 
say, the Poetic Revival gone to seed again- 
seeing that the virtues of simplicity and direct: 
ness the new poets began by bringing once 
more into the foreground, are those least prac¬ 
tised now.” 

u In after-years of estrangement from Stot- 
hard, Blake used to complain of this mechanical 
employment as engraver to a fellow-designer, 
who (be asserted) first borrowed from one that* 
in his servile capacity, had then to copy that 
comrade’s version of his own inventions—as to 
motive and composition his own, that is.” 

“ And this imposing scroll of fervid truisms 
and hap-hazard generalities, as often disputable 
as not, if often acute and striking, always inge. 
nuous and pleasant, was. like all his other 
writings) warmly welcomed in this country, 91 
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Let at now go back a hundred yean, to the 
time when William Blake was a fair-haired, 
smooth-browed boy, wandering aimlessly, after 
the manner of boys, about the streets of London. 
It might seem at first a matter of regret that a 
sold bill of all glowing and glorious fancies 
should have been consigned to the damp and 
dismal dulness of that crowded city; but, in 
truth, nothing could be more fit. To this afflu¬ 
ent, creative mind dinginess and dimness were 
not. Through the grayest gloom golden palaces 
rose before him, silver pavements shown beneath 
his feet, jewelled gates unfolded on golden hinges 
turning, and he wandered forth into a fair coun¬ 
try. What need of sunshine and bloom for one 
who saw in the deepest darkness a “ light that 
never was on sea or land V 9 Rambling out in¬ 
to the pleasant woods of Dulwich, through the 
green meadows of Walton, by the breezy heights 
of Sydenham, bands of Angels attend him. 
They walked between the toiling haymakers, 
they hovered above him in the apple-boughs, 
and their bright wings shone like stars. For 
him there was neither awe nor mystery, only 
delight. Angels were no more unnatural than 
apples. But the honest hosier, his father, took 
different views. Never in all his life had that 
worthy citizen beheld angels perched on tree- 
tops, and be was only prevented from adminis¬ 
tering to his son a sound thrashing for th9 ab¬ 
surd falsehood by the intercession of his mother. 
Ah, these mothers! By what fine sense is it 
that they detect the nascent genius for which 
man’s coarse perception can find no better name 
than perverseness, and no wiser treatment than 
brute force ? 

The boy had much reason to thank his mother, 
for to her intervention it was doubtless largely 
due that he was left to follow his bent, and 
haunt such picture-galleries as might be found 
in noblemen’s houses and public sale-rooms. 
There he feasted his bodily eyes on earthly 
beauty, as his mental gaze had been charmed 
with heavenly visions. From admiration to 
imitation was but a step, and the little hands 
soon began to shape such rude, but loving 
copies as Rafaelle, with tears in his eye9, must 
have smiled to see. His father, moved by 
motherly persuasions, as we can easily infer, 
bought him casts for models, that he might 
continue his drawing-lessons at home; his own 
small allowance of pocket-money went for prints; 
his wistful child-face presently became known 
to dealers, and many a cheap lot was knocked 
down to him with amiable haste by friendly 
auctioneers. Then and there began that life¬ 
long love and loyalty to the grand old masters 
of Germany and Italy, to Albrecht Diirer, to 
Michael Angelo, to Rafaelle, which knew no 
diminution, and which, in its very commence¬ 
ment, revealed the eclecticism of true genius, 
because the giants were not the gods in those 
days. 

But there came a time when Pegasus must be 
broken into drudgery, and travel along trodden 
ways. By slow, it cannot be said by toilsome 


ascent. the young student had reached the vest!" 
bule of the temple; but 

“ Every door was barred with gold, and opened bat to 
golden keys,” 

which, alas! to him were wanting. Nothing 
daunted, his sincere soul preferred to be a door¬ 
keeper in the house of his worship rather than 
a dweller in the tents of Mammon. Unable to 
be an artist, he was content for the time to become 
an artisan, and chose to learn engraving—a 
craft which would keep him within sight and 
sound of the heaven from which he was shat 
out. Application was first made to Ryland, 
then in the zenith of his fame, engraver to the 
King, a friend of authors and artists, himself 
a graceful, accomplished, and agreeable gentle¬ 
man. But the marvellous eyes that pierced 
through mortal gloom to immortal glory saw 
also the darkness that brooded behind uncanny 
light. “ I do not like the man’s face,” said 
young Blake, as he was leaving the shop with 
his father; “ it looks as if he will live to be 
hanged.” The negotiation failed ; Blake was 
apprenticed to Basire; and twelve years after, 
the darkness that had lain so long in ambush 
came out and hid the day: Ryland was hanged. 

His new master, Basire, was one of those 
workmen who magnify their office and make it 
honourable. The most distinguished of four 
generations of Basires, engravers, he is repre¬ 
sented as a superior, liberal-minded, upright 
man, and a kind master. With him Blake 
served out his seven years of apprenticeship, as 
faithful, painstaking, and industrious as any 
blockhead. So great was the confidence which 
he secured, that, month after month, and year 
after year, he was sent out alone to Westminster 
Abbey and the various old churches in the 
neighbourhood, to make drawings from the 
monuments, with no oversight but that of his 
own taste and his own conscience. And a rich 
reward we may well suppose his integrity 
brought him, in the charming solitudes of those 
old-time sanctuaries. Wandering up and down 
the consecrated aisles,—eagerly peering through 
the dim, religious light for the beautiful forms 
that had leaped from many a teeming brain now 
turned to dust,—reproducing, with patient hand, 
graceful outline and deepening shadow,—his 
daring, yet reverent heart held high commu¬ 
nion with the ages that were gone. The Spirit 
of the Past overshadowed him. The grandeur 
of Gothic symbolism rose before him. Voices 
of dead centuries murmured low music down 
the fretted vault. Fair ladies and brave 
gentlemen came up from the solemn chambers 
where they had lain so long in silent state, 
and smiled with their olden grace. Shades of 
nameless poets, who had wrought their souls 
into a cathedra] and died unknown and unhon¬ 
oured, passed before the dreaming boy, and 
claimed their immortality. Nay, once the Bles¬ 
sed Face shone through the cloistered twilight, 
and the Twelve 6tood roundabout. In this 
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strange solitude and stranger companionship 
many an old problem untwined its Gordian 
knot, and whispered along its loosened length,— 

“ I give you the end of a golden string: 

Only wind it into a ball, 

It will lead you in at Heaven's gate, 

Built in Jerusalem wall.” 

To an engraving of “ Joseph of Arimathea 
among the Rocks of Albion,” executed at this 
time, he appends,— r< This is one of the Gothic 
artists who built the Cathedrals in what we call 
the Dark Ages, wandering about in sheepskins 
and goatskins; of whom the world was not 
worthy. Such were the Christians in all ages.” 
Yet, somewhere, through mediaeval gloom and 
modern din, another spirit breathed upon him, 
—a spirit of green woods and blue waters, the 
freshness of May mornings, the prattle of tender 
infancy, the gambols of young lambs on the 
hill-side. From bis childhood, Poetry walked 
hand in hand with Painting, and beguiled his 
loneliness with wild, sweet harmonies. Bred 
up amid the stately, measured, melodious pla¬ 
titudes of the eighteenth century, that Golden 
Age of commonplace, he struck down through 
them all with simple, untaught, unconscious 
directness, and smote the spring of ever-living 
waters. Such wood-notes wild as trill in 
Shakespear’s verse sprang from the stricken 
chords beneath his hand. The little singing- 
birds that seem almost to have leaped unbidden 
into life among the gross creations of those old 
Afreets who 

“ Stood around the throne of Shakespeare, 
Sturdy, but unclean,” 

carolled their clear, pure lays to him, and left a 
quivering echo. Fine, fleeting fantasies we 
nave, a tender, heart-felt, heart-reaching pathos, 
laughter that might at any moment tremble into 
tears, eternal truths, draped in the garb of quaint 
and simple story, solemn fervours, subtile sym¬ 
pathies, and the winsomeness of little children 
at their play, — sometimes glowing with the 
deepest colour, often just tinged to the pale and 
changing hues of a dream, but touched with 
such coy grace, modulated to such free, wild 
rhythm, suffused with such a delicate, evanish¬ 
ing loveliness, that they seem scarcely to be 
the songs of our tangible earth, but snatches 
from fairy-land. Often rude in form, often 
defective in rhyme, and not unfrequently with 
even graver faults than these, their ruggedness 
cannot hide the gleam of the sacred fire. “ The 
Spirit of the Age,” moulding her pliant poets, 
was wiser than to meddle with this sterner stuff. 
From what bidden cave in rare Ben Jonson’s 
realm did the boy bring such an opal as this ?— 

SONG. 

w My silks and fine array, 

My smiles and languished air. 

By Love are driven away; 

And mournful, lean Despair 


Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have! 


“ His face is flair as heaven 

Where springing buds unfold; 

Oh, why to him was’t given, 

Whose heart is wintry cold ? 

His breast is Love’s all-worshipped tomb. 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 

“ Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet; 

When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat: 

Then down I ’ll lie, as cold as clay. 

True love doth pass away.” 


What could the Spirit of the Age hope to do 
with a boy scarcely yet in his teens, who dared 
arraign her in sucn fashion as is set forth in his 
address 

TO THE MUSES? 

“ Whether on Ida’s shady brow. 

Or in the chambers of the East, 

The chambers of the Sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased; 

“ Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 

Or the green comers of the earth, 

Or the blue regions of the air. 

Where the melodious winds have birth; 

“ Whether on crystal rocks ye rove 
Beneath the bosom of the sea. 

Wandering in many a coral grove. 

Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry; 

“ How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you! 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 

The sound is forced, the notes are few.” 

Whereabouts in its Elegant Extracts would 
a generation that strung together sonorous 
couplets, and compiled them into a book to 
Enforce the Practice of Virtue, place such a 
ripple of verse as this ?— 

“ Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a clond I saw a child. 

And he, laughing, said to me: 

” ‘ Pipe a song about a lamb 1* 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

‘ Piper, pipe that song again !* 

So 1 piped; he wept to hear. 


“ * Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer 1* 
So I sang the same again. 

While he wept with joy to hear. 


“ * Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read !* 
So he vanished from my sight. 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 
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“ And I made a rural pen, 

And I stained the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs. 

Every child may joy to hear.” 

A native of the jungle, leaping into the fine 
drawing-rooms of Cavendish Square, would 
hardly create more commotion than such a 
poem as “The Tiger,” charging in among 
Epistles to the Earl of Dorset, Elegies de¬ 
scribing the Sorrow of an Ingenuous Mind, 
Odes innumerable to Memory, Melancholy, 
Music, Independence, and all manner of odious 
themes. 

“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night! 

What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 

“ In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 

On what wings dared he aspire ? 

What the hand, dared seize the fire ? 

“ And what shoulder, and what art. 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 

When thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 

“ What the hammer, what the chain. 

Knit thv strength and forged thy brain ? 

What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 

“ When the stars threw down their spears. 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile his work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ?” 

Mrs. Montagu, by virtue of the “ moral” in 
the last line, may possibly have ventured to 
read the “Chimney Sweeper*' at her annual 
festival to those swart little people; but we have 
not space to give the gem a setting here; nor 
the “ Little Black Boy/' with its matchless, 
sweet child-sadness i indeed, scarcely one of 
these early poems (all written between the ages 
of eleven and twenty) is without its peculiar, 
and often its peerless charm. 

Arrived at the age of twenty-one, he finished 
his apprenticeship to Basire, and began at once 
the work and worship of his life^the latter by 
studying at the Royal Academy, the former by 
engraving for the booksellers. Introduced by 
a brother-artist to Flaxman, he joined him in 
furnishing designs for the famous Wedgwood 
porcelain, and so one dinner-set gave bread and 
butter to genius, and nightingales’ tongues to 
wealth. That he was not a docile, though a 
very devoted pupil, is indicated by his reply to 
Moser, the keeper, who came to him, as he was 
looking over prints from his beloved Raffaelle 
and Michael Angelo, and said, “You should not 
study these old, hard, stiff, and dry, unfinished 
works of Art i stay a little, and I will show you 
what you should study.” He brought down 
r ^ Brun and Rubens. M How did I secretly 


rage 1” says Blake. “ 1 also spake my mind I 
I said to Moser, “ These things that vou call 
finished are not even begun; bow, then, can 
they be finished ?’ ” The reply of the startled 
teacher is not recorded. In other respects, also, 
he swerved from Academical usage. Nature, as 
it appeared in models artificially posed to enact 
an artificial part, became hateful to him, seemed 
to him a caricature of Nature, though he de¬ 


lighted in the noble antique figures. 

Nature soon appeared to him in another 
shape, and altogether charming. A lively miss 
to-whom he had paid court showed herself cold 
to his advances ; which circumstance he was 
one evening bemoaning to a dark-eyed, band* 
some girl (a dangerous experiment, by the way), 
who assured him that she pitied him from her 
heart. *Do you pity me?” he «»jjerly asked. 
“Yes, I do, most sincerely.” “Then I love 
you for that,” replied the new Othello to his 
Desdemona; and so well did the wooing go 


that the dark-eyed Catharine presently became 
his wife, the Kate of a fortv-five years' marriage. 
Loving, devoted, docile, sne learned to be hero- 
meet and companion. Never, on the one side, 
murmuring at the narrow fortunes, nor, on the 
other, losing faith in the greatness to which she 
had bound herself, she not only ordered well 
her small household, but drew herself up within 
the range of her husband’s highest sympathy. 
She learned to read and write, and to work 


off his engravings. Nay, love became for her 
creative, endowed her with a new power, the 
vision and the faculty divine, and she presently 
learned to design with a spirit and a grace 
hardly to be distinguished from her husband’s. 
No children came to make or mar their 


harmony; and from the summer morning in 
Battersea that placed her hand in his, to the 
summer evening in London that loosed it from 
his dying grasp, she was the true angel-vision, 
Heaven’s own messenger to the dreaming poet- 


painter. 

Being the head of a family, Blake now, as 
was proper, went into “ society.” And what a 
society it was to enter! And what a man wa* 
Blake to enter it! The society of President 
Reynolds and Mr. Mason the poet, and Mr. 
Sheridan the play-actor, and pompous Dr. 
Burney, and abstract Dr. Delap—all honourable 
men; a society that was dictated to by Dr. 
Johnson, and delighted by Edmund Burke, mad 
sneered at by Horace Walpole, its untiring de¬ 
votee : a society presided over by Mrs. Montagu, 
whom Dr. Johnson dabbed Queen of the Blues; 
Mrs. Carter, borrowing, by right of years, her 
matron’s plumes; Mrs.Chapone, sensible,ugly# 
and benevolent; the beautiful Mrs. Sheridan; 
the lively, absurd, incisive Mrs. Cholmondeley J 
spri , witty Mrs. Thrale, and Hannah 
More, coiner of guineas, both as saint and sin¬ 
ner : a most piquant, trenchant, and entertain¬ 
ing society it was, and well might he, since the 
bullion of genius was so largely wrought into 
the circulating medium of small-talk; but a 
society which, from sheer look of vision, mast 
have entertained its augele unawares. Such 
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was the CQrmt which caught up this simple* 
hserted painter, this seer of unutterable things, 
this “ eternal child ’’—caught him up only to 
drop him, with no creditable, but with very 
credible haste* As a lion, he was Undoubtedly 
thrice welcome in Rathbone Place \ but when it 
was found that the lion would not roar there 
gently, nor be bound by their silken strings, 
but rather shook his mane somewhat contemp* 
tnouely at his would-be tamers, and kept, in their 
grand saloons, his freedom of the wilderness, 
he was straightway suffered to return to his 
fitting solitudes. One may imagine the con* 
sternation that would be caused by this young 
fellow turning to Mrs. Carter, whose “ talk was 
all instruction,” or to Mrs. Chspone, bent on 
the “ improvement of the mind,” or to Miss 
Streatfield, with her “nose and notions k la 
Qrccque” and abruptly inquiring, “Madam, 
did you ever see a fairy’s funeral ?” “ Never, 
sir 1” responds the startled Muse. “ I have,” 
pursues Blake, as calmly as if he were pro* 
posing to relate a bon mot which he heard at 
Lady Middleton’s route last night. “I was 
walking alone in my garden last-night: there 
was great stillness among the branches and 
flowers, and more than common sweetness in 
the air. I heard a low and pleasant sound, and 
knew not whence it came. At last I saw the 
broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I 
saw a procession of creatures of the aise and 
colour of green and grey grasshoppers, bearing 
a body laid out on a rose-leaf, which they buried 
with songs, and then disappeared. It was a 
fairy funeral.” Or they are discussing, some¬ 
what pompously, Herschel’s late discovery of 
Uranus, and the immense distance of heavenly 
bodies, When Blake bursts out uproariously, 
w ’Tis false! I was walking down a lane the 
other day, and at the end of it I touched the 
aky with my stick.” Truly, for this wild man, 
who obstinately refuses to let his mind be regu¬ 
lated, but bawls out his mad visions the louder 
the more they are combated, there is nothing 
for it but to go back to his Kitty, and the little 
tenement hi Green-street. 

But teal friends Blake found, who, if they 
could not quite understand him, could love ana 
honour and assist. Fiaxman, the “Sculptor 
for Eternity,” and Fuseli, the fiery-hearted 
Swiss painter, stood up for him manfhlly. His I 
own younger brother, Robert, shared his ta¬ 
lents, end became for a time a loved and 
honoured member of his family—too much 
honoured, if we may credit an anecdote in which 
the brother appears to much better advantage 
than the husbknd. A dispute having one day 
arisen between Robert and Mrs. Blake, Mr. 
Blake, after awhile, deemed her to have gone 
too far, and bade her kneel down and beg 
Robert’s pardon, or never see* her husband’s 
face again. Nowise convinced, she neverthe¬ 
less obeyed the stern command, and acknow¬ 
ledged herself in the wrong. “ Young woman, 
you He!” retorted Robert; “JT am in the 
wrong 1” This beloved brother died at the age 
of twenty five. During his last illness Blake 


attended him with the molt affectionate devo¬ 
tion, nor ever left the bedside till he beheld the 
disembodied spirit leave the frail day, and soar 
heavenward, clapping its hands for joy 1 
His brother gone, though not so for away 
that he did not often revisit the old home— 
friendlv Fiaxman in Italy, but more inaccessible 
there than Robert in the heaven which lay above 
this man in his perpetual in fancy—the bat-bleu$ 
reinclosed in the charmed circle in which Blake 
had so riotously disported himself, a small at* 
tempt at partnership, shopkeeping, and money¬ 
making well-nigh “dead before it was born”— 
the poet began to think of publishing. The 
verses of which we have spoken had been seen 
but by few people, and the store was constantly 
increasing. Influence with the publishers, ana 
money to defray expenses, were elike wanting* 
A copy of Lavateris “ Aphorisms,” translated 
by his fellow-countryman Fuseli, had received 
upon its margins various annotations which re¬ 
veal the man in bis moods. “ The great art to 
love your enemy consists in never losing sight 
of man in him,” says Lavater. “None can 
see the man in the enemy,” pencils Blake. “ If 
he ia ignorantly so, he is not truly an enemy; if 
malidonsly so, not a man. I cannot love 
my enemy, for my enemy is not a man, 
but a beast. And if I have any, I can lovo 
him as a beast, and wish to heat him.” No 
equivocation here, surely. On superstition he 
comments: “ It has been long a bugbear, by 
reason of ita having been united with hypocrisy. 
But let them he fairly separated, and then su¬ 
perstition will he honest feeling, and God, who 
loves all honest men, will lead the poor enthu¬ 
siast in the path of holiness.” Herein lies the 
germ of a truth. Again, Lavater says: " A 
great woman not imperious, a fair woman not 
vain, a woman of common talents not jealous, 
an accomplished woman who scorns to shine, 
are four wonders just great enough to he di¬ 
vided among the four corners of the globe.” 
Whereupon Blake adds: “Let the men do 
their duty, and the women will be such won¬ 
ders : the female life lives from the life of the 
male. See a great many female dependents, and 
you know the man.” If this be madness, would 
that the madman might have bitten all mankind 
before he died ! To the advice, “ Take here the 
grand secret, if not of pleasing all, yet of dis¬ 
pleasing none: court mediocrity, avoid origi¬ 
nality, and sacrifice to fashion,” he appends, 
with an evident reminiscence of Rathbone Place, 
“ And go to hell.” 

But this private effervescence was not enough; 
and long thinking anxiously as to ways and 
means, suddenly, in the night, Robert stood 
before him, and revealed to him a secret by 
which a facsimile of poetry and design could hi 

S roduced. On rising in the morning, Mrs. 

llake was sent out with a half-crown to buy the 
necessary materials, and with that he began an 
experiment which resulted in furnishing his 
principal means of support through life. It 
consisted in a species of engraving in relief both 
of the words and the designs of his poems, by a 
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rocess peculiar and original. From bis plates 
e printed off in any tint he chose, afterwards 
colouring up his designs by hand. Joseph, the 
sacred carpenter, had appeared in a vision, and 
revealed to him certain secrets of colouring. 
Mrs. Blake delighted to assist him in taking 
impressions, which she did with great skill, in 
tinting the designs, and in doing up the pages 
in boards : so that everything, except manufac¬ 
turing the paper, was done by the poet and his 
wife. Never before, as his biographer justly re¬ 
marks, was a man so literally the author of his 
own book, if we may credit the testimony that 
is given, or even judge from such proofs as Mr. 
Gilchrist’s book can furnish, these works of his 
hands were exquisitely beautiful. The effect of 
the poems imbedded in their designs is, we are 
told, quite different from their effect set naked 
upon a blank page. It was as if he had trans¬ 
ferred scenery and characters from that spirit- 
realm where his own mind wandered at will; 
and from wondrous lips wondrous words came 
fitly, and with surpassing power. Confirma¬ 
tion of this we find in the few plates of “ Songs 
of Innocence’* which have been recovered. 
Shorn of the radiant rainbow hues, the golden 
sheen, with which the artist, angel-taught, glo¬ 
rified his pictures, they still body for us the 
beauty of his “ Happy Valley.’* Children revel 
there in unchecked play. Springing vines, in 
wild exuberance of life, twine around the verse, 
thrusting their slender coils in among the lines. 
Weeping willows dip their branches into trans¬ 
lucent pools; heavy-laden trees droop their 
ripe, rich clusters overhead. Under the shade 
of broad-spreading oaks little children climb 
on the tiger’s yielding back and stroke the lion’s 
tawny mane in a true Millennium. 

The first series, “ Songs of Innocence,” was 
succeeded by “ Songs of Experience,” subse¬ 
quently bound in one volume. Then came the 
book of “Thel,” an allegory, wherein Thel, 
beautiful daughter of the Seraphim, laments the 
shortness of her life down by the River of 
Adona, and is answered by the Lily of the Val¬ 
ley, the Little Cloud, the Lowly Worm, and the 
Clod of Clay, the burden of wnose song is— 

“ Bat how this is, sweet maid, I know not, and I 
cannot know, 

I ponder, and I cannot ponder: yet IJ live and 
love I” 

The designs give the beautiful daughter listen* 
ing to the Lily and the Cloud. The Clod is an 
infant wrapped in a lily-leaf. The effect of the 
whole poem and design together is as of an 
“ angel’s reverie.” 

The “ Marriage of Heaven and Hell *’ is con¬ 
sidered one of the most curious and original of 
his works. After an opening “Argument” 
comes a series of “ Proverbs of Hell,” which, 
however, answer very well for earth: as, “ A 
fool sees not the same tree that a wise man 
sees”; “He whose face gives no light shall never 
become a star*’; “The apple-tree never asks 
the beech how he shall grow, nor the lion the 


horse how he shall take his prey.” The re¬ 
mainder of the book consists of “ Memorable 
Fancies,” half-dream, half-allegory, sublime and 
grotesque inextricably commingling, bat all or¬ 
namented with designs most daring and ima¬ 
ginative in conception, and steeped in the richest 
colour. We subjoin a description of one or 
two, as a curiosity. “ A strip of azure sky sur¬ 
mounts, and of land divides, the words of the 
title-page, leaving on each side scant and baleful 
trees, little else than stem and spray. Drawn on 
a tiny scale lies a corpse, and one bends over it. 
Flames burst forth below and slant upward 
across the page, gorgeous with every hue. In 
their very core, two spirits rush together and 
embrace.” In the seventh design is “a 
little island of the sea, whtre an infant springs 
to its mother’s bosom. From the birth-deft 
ground a spirit has half emerged. Below, with 
outstretched arms and hoary beard, an awful, 
ancient man rushes at you, as it were, out of the 
page.” The eleventh is “ a surging of mingled 
fire, water, and blood, wherein roll the volumes 
of a huge, double fanged serpent, his crest 
erect, his jaws wide open.” “The ever- 
fluctuating colour, the spectral pigmies rolling, 
flying, leaping among the letters, the ripe bloom 
of quiet corners, the living light and bursts of 
flame, the spires and tongues of fire vibrating 
with the full prism, make the page seem to move 
and quiver within its boundaries, and you lay 
the book down tenderly, as if you had been 
handling something sentient.” 

We have not space to give a description, 
scarcely even a catalogue, of Blake’s numerous 
works. Wild, fragmentary, gorgeous dreams 
they are, tangled in with strange allegoric words 
and designs, that throb with their prisoned vi¬ 
tality. The energy, the might, the intensity of 
his lines and figures it is impossible for words 
to convey. It is power in the fiercest, most 
eager action—fire and passion, the madness and 
the stupor of despair, the frenzy of desire, the 
lurid depths of woe, that thrill and rivet you 
even in the comparatively lifeless rendering oi 
this book. The mere titles of the poems give 
but a slight clue to their character. Ideas are 
upheaved in a tossing surge of words. It is * 
mystic, but lovely Utopia, into which “The 
Gates of Paradise ” open. The practical name 
of “America” very faintly foreshadows the 
Ossianic Titans that glide across its pages, or 
the tricksy phantoms, the headlong spectres, the 
tongues of flame, the folds and fangs of sym¬ 
bolic serpents, that writhe and leap and dart and 
riot there. With a poem named “ Europe ” we 
should scarcely expect for a frontispiece the 
Ancient of Days, in unapproached grandeur, 
setting his “compass upon the face of the 
Earth”—a vision revealed to the designer at the 
top of his own staircase. 

Small favour and small notice these works 
secured from the public, which found more 
edification in the drunken courtship and brutal 
squabbles of “ the First Gentleman of Europe 
than in Songs of Innocence or Sculptures for 
Eternity. The poet’s own friends constituted 
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his public, and patronized him to the extent of 
their power. The volume of Songs he sold for 
thirty shillings and two guineas. Afterwards, 
with the delicate and loving design of helping 
the artist, who would receive help in no other 
way, five and even ten guineas were paid, for 
which sum he could hardly do enough, finish¬ 
ing off each picture like a miniature. One 
solitary patron he had, Mr. Thomas Butts, who, 
buying his pictures for thirty years, and turning 
his own house into a “ perfect Blake Gallery, 
often supplied the painter with his sole means 
of subsistence.” May he have his reward! 
Most pathetic is an anecdote related by Mr. H. 
C. Robinson, who found himself one morning 
sole visitor at an Exhibition which Blake had 
opened, on his own account, at his brother 
James’s house. In view of the fact that he had 
bought four copies of the Descriptive Catalogue, 
Mr. Robinson inquired of James, the custodian, 
if he might not come again free. “ Ob, yes! 
free as long as you live /” was the reply of the 
humble hosier, overjoyed at having so munifi¬ 
cent a visitor, or a visitor at all. 

We have a sense of incongruity in seeing this 
defiant, but sincere pencil employed by publish¬ 
ers to illustrate the turgid sorrow of Young’s 
“Night Thoughts.” The work was to have 
been issued in parts, but got no farther than the 
first (it would have been no great calamity if 
the poem itself had come to the same premature 
end!). The sonorous mourner could hardly 
have recognized himself in the impersonations 
in which he was presented, nor his progeny in 
the concrete objects to which they were reduced 
The well-kuown couplet— 

“ * Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours 
And ask them what report they've borne to heaven,” | 

is represented by hours, “ drawn as aerial and 
shadowy beings,” some of whom are bringing 
their scrolls to the inquiry, and others are car¬ 
rying their records to heaven. 

“ Oft burst my song beyond the bounds of life,”«, 

has a lovely figure, holding a lyre, and spring- 
iug into the air, but confined by a chain to the 
earth. Death puts off his skeleton, and ap¬ 
pears as a solemn draped figure; but in many 
cases the clerical poet is “ taken at his word,” 
with a literalness more startling than dignified. 

Introduced by Flaxman to Hayley, friend 
and biographer of Cowper, favourably known 
to his contemporaries, though now wellnigh 
forgotten, Blake was invited to Felpham, and 
began there a new life. It is pleasant to look 
back upon this period. Hayley, the kindly, 
generous, vain, imprudent, impulsive country 
squire, not at all excepting himself in his love 
for mankind, pouring forth sonnets on the slight¬ 
est provocation—indeed, so given over to the 
vice of verse, that 

“ He scarce could ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope”— 


floating with the utmost self-complacence dow- 
the smooth current of his time; and Blake 
sensitive, unique, protestant, impracticable, agt 
gressive: it was a rare freak of Fate, that 
brought about such companionship; yet so true 
courtesy was there that for four years they lived 
and wrought harmoniously together—Hayley 
pouring out his harmless wish-wash, and Blake 
touching it with his fiery gleam. Their joint 
efforts were hardly more pecuniarily productive 
than Blake’s singlehanded struggles; but his 
life there had other and better fruits. In the 
little cottage overlooking the sea, fanned by the 
pure breeze, and smiled upon by sunshine on 
the bills, he tasted rare spiritual joy. Throwing 
off mortal encumbrance—never, indeed, an 
overweight to him—he revelled in his clair¬ 
voyance. The lights that shimmered across 
the sea shone from other worlds. The purple 
of the gathering darkness was the curtain 
of God’s tabernacle. Grey shadows of the 
gloaming assumed mortal shapes, and he talked 
with Moses and the prophets, and the old he¬ 
roes of song. The Ladder of Heaven was firmly 
fixed by his garden-gate, and the angels ascended 
and descended. A letter written to Flaxman, 
soon after his arrival at Felpham, is so charac¬ 
teristic that we cannot refrain from transcribing 
it:— 

“ Dear Sculptor op Eternity, —We are safe ar¬ 
rived at our cottage, which is more beautiful than I 
thought it, and more convenient. It is a perfect model 
for cottages, and, I think, for palaees of magnificence, 
—only enlarging, not altering, its proportions, and 
adding ornaments, and not principles. Nothing can 
be more grand than its simplicity and usefulness. 
Simple, without intricacy, it seems to be the sponta¬ 
neous expression of humanity, congenial to the wants 
of man. No other formed house can ever please me 
so well, nor shall I ever be persuaded, I believe, that 
it can be improved, either in beauty or use. 

“ Mr. Hayley received us with his usual brotherly 
affectiqn. I have begun to work. Felpham is a sweet 
place for study, because it is more spiritual than Lon¬ 
don. Heaven opens here on all sides her golden 
gates; her windows are not obstructed by vapours; 
voices of celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard, 
and their forms more distinctly seen; and my cottage 
is also a shadow of their houses. My wife and sister 
are both well, courting Neptune for an embrace. 

“ Our journey was very pleasant; and though we 
had a great deal of laggage, no grumbling. All was 
cheerfulness and good-humour on the road, and yet 
we could not arrive at our cottage before half-past 
eleven at night, owing to the necessary shifting of our 
luggage from one chaise to another ; for we had seven 
different chaises, and as many different drivers. We 
set out between six and seven in the morning of 
Thursday, with sixteen heavy boxes and portfolios full 
of prints. 

“ And now begins a new life, because another cover¬ 
ing of earth is shaken off. I am more famed in hea¬ 
ven for my works than I could well conceive. In my 
brain are studies and chambers filled with books and 
pictures of old, which I wrote and painted in ages of 
Eternity, before my mortal life, and those works are 
the delight and study of archangels. Why, then, 
should I be anxious about the riches or fame of mor- 
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tality ? The Lord our Father will do for us and with 
us according to his Divine will, for our good. 

“ You, O dear Flaxman, are a sublime archangel,— 
my friend and companion from Eternity. In the 
Divine bosom is our dwelling-place. I look back into 
the regions of reminiscence, and behold our ancient 
days, before this earth appeared in its vegetated mor¬ 
tality to my mortal vegetated eyes. I see our houses 
of eternity, which can never be separated, though our 
mortal vehicles should stand at the remotest corners of 
heaven from each other. 

" Farewell, my best friend I Remember me and 
my wife in love and friendship to our dear Mrs. Flax- 
man, whom we ardently desire to entertain beneath 
our thatched roof of rusted gold. And believe me 
forever to remain your grateful and affectionate 

“William BLake.” 

Other associations than spiritual ones mingle 
with the Felpham sojourn. A drunken soldier 
one day broke into his garden, and, being great 
of stature, despised the fewer inches of the owner. 
But between spirits of the earth and spirits of 
the skies there is but one issue to the conflict, 
and Blake “ laid hold of the intrusive black¬ 
guard, and turned him out neck and crop, in a 
kind of inspired frenzy.” The astonished ruf¬ 
fian made good his retreat, but in revenge reported 
sundry words that exasperation had struck from 
his conqueror. The result was a trial for high 
treason at the next Quarter Sessions. Friends 
gathered about him, testifying to his previous 
character; nor was Blakehimself at all dismayed. 
When the soldiers trumped up their false 
charges in court, he did not scruple to cry out, 
u False!” with characteristic and convincing 
vehemence. Had this trial occurred at the 
present day, it would hardly be necessary to 
say that he was triumphantly acquitted. But 
fifty years ago such a matter wore a graver as¬ 
pect. In his early life he had been an advocate 
of the French Revolution, an associate of Price, 
Priestly, Godwin, and Tom Paine, a wearer of 
white cockade and bonnet rouge . He had even 
been instrumental in saving Tom Paine’s life, 
by hurrying him to France, when the Govern¬ 
ment was on his track; but all this was happily 
unknown to the Chichester lawyers, and Blake, 
more fortunate than some of his contemporaries, 
escaped the gallows. 

The disturbance caused by this untoward 
incident, the repeated failures of literary at¬ 
tempts, the completion of Cowper’s Life, which 
had been the main object of his coming, joined, 
doubtless, to a surfeit of Haylev, induced a re¬ 
turn to London. He feared, too, that his 
imaginative faculty was failing. “ The visions 
were angry with me at Felpham,” he used after¬ 
wards to say. We regret to see, also, that he seems 
not always to have been in the kindest of moods 
towards his patron. Indeed, it was a weakness 
of his to fall out occasionally with his best 
friends; but when a man is waited upon 
by angels and ministers of grace, it is not sur¬ 
prising that he should sometimes be impatient 
with mere mortals. Nor is it difficult to imagine 
that the bland and trivial Qayley, perpetually 
kind, patronizing, and obvious, should, without 


any definite provocation, become presently insuf* 
ferable to such a man as Blake. 

Returned to London, he resumed the produc¬ 
tion of his oracular works,—“ prophetic books” 
he called them. These he illustrated with his 
own peculiar and beautiful designs, “ all sanded 
over with a sort of golden mist.” Among 
much that is incoherent and incomprehensible 
may be found passages of great force, tenderness, 
and beauty. The concluding verses of the Pre¬ 
face to “ Milton” we quote, as shadowing forth 
his great moral purpose, and as revealing also 
the luminous heart of the cloud that so often 
turns to us only its gray and obscure exterior 

" And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountain green ? 

And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 

“ And did the countenance Divine 

Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark, Satanic hills ? 

“ Bring me my how of burning gold l 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear 1 O clouds, unfold 1 
Bring me my chariot of fire I 

“ I will not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 

The same lofty aim is elsewhere expressed in 
the line,— 

“ I touch the heavens as an instrument to glorify the 
Lord!” 

Our rapidly diminishing Bpace warns us to 
be brief, and we can only glance at a few of the 
remaining incidents of this outwardly calm, yet 
inwardly eventful life. In an evil hour—though 
to it we owe the " Illustrations to Blair’s Grave’ 
-*-he fell into the hands of Cromek, the shrewd 
Yorkshire publisher, and was tenderly entreated, 
as a dove in the talons of a kite. The famous 
letter of Cromek to Blake is one of the finest 
examples on record of long-headed worldliness 
bearing down upon wrong-headed genius. 
Though clutching the palm in this case, aod in 
some others, it is satisfactory to know that Cro- 
mek’s clever turns led to no other end than 
poverty; and nothing worse than poverty bad 
Blake, with all his simplicity, to encounter. 
But Blake, in his poverty, had meat to eat 
which the wily publisher knew not of. 

In the wake of this failure followed another. 
Blake had been engaged to make twenty dra** 
ings to illustrate Ambrose Philip’s “Virgil 
Pastorals” for schoolboys. The publishers saw 
them, and stood aghast, declaring he roust IJ? 
no more. The engravers received them *itn 
derision, and pronounced sentence, ” This ww 
j never do.” Encouraged, however, by 
1 favourable opinion of a few artists who 
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them, the publishers Admitted, with an apology, 
the seventeen which had already been executed, 
and gave the remaining three into more docile 
hands. Of the two hundred and thirty cuts, 
the nambv-pambyism, which was thought to be 
the only thing adapted to the capacity of child¬ 
ren, has sunk to the level of its worthlessness, 
and the book now is valued only for Blake’s 
small contribution. 

Of an entirely different nature were the “ In¬ 
ventions from the Book of Job,” which are 
pronounced the most remarkable series of etch¬ 
ings on a scriptural theme that have been pro¬ 
duced since the days of Rembrandt and Albrecht 
Durer. Of these drawings we have copies in 
the second volume of the “ Life,” from which 
one can gather something of their grandeur, 
their bold originality, their inexhaustible and 
often terrible power. Hie representations of 
God the Father will hardly accord with modern 
taste, which generally eschews all attempt to 
embody the mind’s conceptions of the Supreme 
Being; but Blake was far more closely allied 
to the ancient than to the modern world. His 
portraiture and poetry often remind ue of tbe 
childlike familiarity—not rude in him, but utterly 
reverent—which was frequently, and sometimes 
offensively, displayed in the old miracle and 
moral plays. 

These drawings, during the latter part of his 
life, secured him from actual want. A generous 
friend, Mr. Linnell, himself a straggling young 
artist, gave him a commission, and paid him a 
small weekly stipend: it was sufficient to keep 
the wolf from the door, and that was enough : 
so the wolf was kept away, his lintel was un¬ 
crossed, ’gainet angels. It was little to this 
piper that the public had no ear for his piping, 
—to this painter, that there was no eye for his 
pictures, 

“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 

He had but to withdraw to his inner chamber, 
and all hononr and recognition awaited him. 
The pange of poverty or coldness he never ex¬ 
perienced, for hie life wae on a higher plane:— 

" I am in God’s presence night and day, 

He never tarns his face away.” 

When a little girl of extraordinary beauty 
wae brought to him, his kindest wish, as he 
Jtood stroking her long ringlets, was, “ May 
God make this world to you, my child, as beau¬ 
tiful as it has been to me!” Hie own testimony 
declares,— 

11 The angel who presided at my birth 

Said,—‘Little creature, formed of joy and mirth, 

Go, love without the help of anything on earth I* ” 

But much help from above came to him* The 
living lines that sprung beneath his pencil were 
out reminiscences of hie spiritual home. Im¬ 
mortal visitants, unseen by common eyes, hung 
enraptured over his sketches, lent a loving ear 


to his songs, and left with him their legacy to 
Earth. There was no looking hack mournfully 
on the past, nor forward impatiently to the 
future, but a rapturous, radiant, eternal now. 
Every morning came heavy-freighted with its 
own delights; every evening brought its own 
exceeding great reward. 

So, refusing to the last to work in traces,— 
fljing out against Reynolds, the bland and pop¬ 
ular President of the Royal Academy, yet 
acknowledging with enthusiasm what he deemed 
to be excellence,—loving Fuseli with a stedfast 
love through all neglect, and hurling his indig¬ 
nation at a public that refused to see his worth, 
—flouting at Bacon, the great philosopher, and 
fighting for Barry, the restorer of the antique, 
he resolutely pursued his appointed way un¬ 
moved. But the day was fast drawing on into 
darkness. Tbe firm will never quailed, but 
the sturdy feet faltered. Yet, as the sun went 
down, soft lights overspread the heavens. 
Young men came to him with fresh hearts, and 
drew out all the freshness of his own. Little 
children learned to watch for his footsteps over 
the Hampstead hills, and sat on his knee, sun¬ 
ning him with their caresses. Men who towered 
above their time, reverencing the god within, 
and bowing not down to the demon h la mode, 
gathered around him, listened to his words, and 
did obeisance to his genius. They never teased 
him with unsympathetic questioning, or enraged 
him with blunt contradiction. They received 
his visions simply, and discussed them ration¬ 
ally, deeming them worthy of study rather than 
of ridicule or vulgar incredulity. To their re¬ 
quests the spirits were docile. Sitting by his 
side at midnight, they watched while he sum¬ 
moned from unknown realms long-vanished 
shades. William Wallace arose from his “ gory 
bed,” Edward I. turned back from the lilies of 
France, and, forgetting their ancient hate, stood 
I before him with placid dignity. The man who 
built the Pyramids lifted his ungainly features 
from the ingulfing centuries; souls of blood¬ 
thirsty men, dnly forced into the shape of fleas, 
lent their hideousness to his night; and the 
Evil One himself did not disdain to sit for hia 
portrait to this undismayed magician. That 
these are actual portraits of concrete objects is 
not to be affirmed. That they are portraits of what 
Blake saw is as little to be denied. We are 
assured that his whole manner was that of a 
man copying, and not inventing, and the sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity of bis life forbid any thought 
of intentional deceit. No criticism affected him. 
Nothing could shake his faith. “It must be 
right: I saw it so,” was the beginning and end 
of his defence. The testimony of these frienda 
of his is thst he was of all artists most spiritual, 
devoted, and single-minded. One of them 
says, if asked to point out among the intellec¬ 
tual a happy man, he should at once think of 
Blake. One, a young artist, finding his inven¬ 
tion flag for a whole fortnight, had recourse to 

Blake. . _ . , A 

“ It is just so with us,” he exclaimed, turning 
to his irife, “ is it not, for weeks together, when 
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the visions forsake us ? What do we do then, 
Kate?” 

“ We kneel down and pray, Mr. Blake.” 

To these choice spirits, these enthusiastic and 
confiding friends, his house was the House of 
the Interpreter. The little back-room, kitchen, 
bedroom, studio, and parlour in one, plain and 
neat, had for them a kind of enchantment. 
That royal presence lighted up the “ hole” into 
a palace. The very walls widened with the 
greatness of his soul. The windows that opened 
on the muddy Thames seemed to overlook the 
liver of the water of life. Among the scant 
furnishings, his high thoughts, set in noble 
words, gleamed like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. Over the gulf that yawns between 
two worlds he flung a glorious arch, and walked 
tranquilly back and forth. Heaven was as much 
a matter-of-fact to him as earth. Of sacred 
things he spoke with a familiarity which, to 
those who did not understand him, seemed 
either madness or blasphemy; but his friends 
never misunderstood. With one exception, 
none who knew him personally ever thought of 
calling his sanity in question. To them he was 
a sweet, gentle, loveable man. They felt the 
truth of his life. They saw that 

“ Only that fine madness still he did retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

Imagination was to him the great reality. The 
external, that which makes the chief conscious¬ 
ness of most men was to him only an 
incumbrance, and uncouth, but to be endured 
and made the most of. The world of the imagi¬ 
nation was the true world. Imagination bodied 
forth the forms of things unknown in a deeper 
sense, perhaps, than the great dramatist meant. 
His poet’s pen, his painter’s pencil turned them 
to shapes, and gave to airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name. Nay, he denied that they 
were nothings. He rather asserted the actual 
existence of his visions,—an existence as real, 
though not of the same nature, as those of the 
bed or the table. Imagination was a kind of 
sixth sense, and its objects were as real as the 
objects of the other senses. This sense he be¬ 
lieved to exist, though latent, in every one, and 
to be susceptible of development by cultivation. 
This is surely a very different thing from mad¬ 
ness. Neither is it the low superstition of 
ghosts. He recounted no miracle, nothing su¬ 
pernatural. It was only that by strenuous 
effort and untiring devotion he had penetrated 
beyond the rank and file—but not beyond the 
possibilities of the rank and file—into the unseen 
world. Undoubtedly this power finally assumed 
undue proportions. In his isolation it led him 
on too unresistiugly. His generation knew him 
not. It neglected where it should have trained, 
and stared where it should have studied. He 
was not wily enough to conceal or ploss over 
his views. Often silent with congenial compa¬ 
nions, he would thrust in with boisterous asser¬ 
tion in the company of captious opponents. 
Set upon by the unfriendly and the conventional, 
he wilfully hurled out his wild utterances, exag¬ 


gerating everything, scorning all explanation or 
modification, goading peculiarities into reckless 
extravagance, on purpose to puszle and startle, 
and so avenging himself by playing off upon 
those who attempted to play off upon him. To 
the gentle, the reverent, the receptive, the sim¬ 
ple, he, too, was gentle and reverent. 

Nearest and dearest of all, the “ beloved 
Kate” held him in highest honour. The ripples 
that disturbed the smooth flow of their early life 
had died away and left an unruffled current. 
To the childless wife, he was child, husband, 
and lover. No sphere so lofty, but he could 
come quickly down to perform the lowliest da- 
ties. The empty platter, silently placed on the 
dinner-table, was the signal tor his descent 
from Parnassus to the money-earning graver. 
No angel-faces kept him from lighting the 
morning fire and setting on the breakfast-kettle 
before his Kitty awoke. Their life became one. 
Her very spirit passed into his. By day and 
by night her love surrounded him. In his mo¬ 
ments of fierce inspiration, when he would 
arise from his bed to sketch or write the 
thoughts that tore his brain, she, too, arose and 
sat by his side, silent, motionless, soothing him 
only by the tenderness of her-presence. Yean 
and wintry fortunes made havoc of her beauty, 
but love renewed it day by day for the eyes of 
her lover, and their hands only met in firmer 
clasp as they neared the Dark River. 

It was reached at last No violent steep, but 
a gentle and gracious slope led to the cold 
waters that haa no bitterness for him. Shining 
already in the glory of the celestial city, his eyes 
rested upon the dear form that had stood by his 
side through all these years, and with waning 
strength he cried, “ Stay! Keep as you are! 
You have been ever an angel tome: I will draw 
you.” And, summoninghis forces, he sketched 
his last portrait of the fond and faithful wife. 
Then, comforting her with the shortness of their 
separation, assuring her that he should always 
be about her to take care of her, he set his face 
stedfastly towards the Beautiful Gate. So jov- 
ful was his passage, so triumphant his march, 
that the very sight was to them that could be¬ 
hold it as if heaven itself were come down to 
meet him. Even the sorrowing wife could but 
listen enraptured to the sweet songs he chanted 
to his Maker’s praise; but, “They are not 
mine, my beloved 1” he tenderly cried; “No! 
they are not mine 1” The strain he heard was of 
a higher mood; and continually sounding as be 
went, with melodious noise, in notes on high, 
he entered in through the gates into the City* 


Sociality. —We arc but passengers of a dty, 
whether it is in a stage-coach or in the immense m* 
chine of the universe. In God’s name, then, why 
should we not make the way as pleasant to each other 
as possible P Short as our journey is, it is long enough 
to be tedious to him who sulks in his corner, sits un¬ 
easy himself, and elbows his neighbour to make him 
uneasy also. 
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SENTENCED TO DEATH. 

A True Story . 


I became acquainted with the following curi¬ 
ous story from an old grey-headed man, who 
used to stand some years ago at the footway at 
Charing Cross with a crossing-sweeper’s broom, 
soliciting alms from the passers-by. I have 
said that my informant was an old man : in 
point of fact ho was not much past middle age, 
but care and trouble had whitened his hair and 
furrowed his cheek, so that he appeared when 1 
knew him an aged and broken man. His mel¬ 
ancholy face and sadly wistful eyes had often 
attracted my attention before I learnt from a 
friend that there was a strange story connected 
with the old crossing-sweeper. I managed in 
time to become familiar with him, and learnt 
his name, and that he had been reduced to his 
present condition by a strange and tragical 
accident. What this accident was I could not 
for a long time persuade him to disclose, but at 
length, moved by my kindness and attention, 
he consented to come to my house and relate 
his story, which is the history contained in the 
following pages. 

Late on a certain dark and gusty night in 
November, more than forty years ago, two 
travellers arrived at the “ Spaniard Inn,” 
Dover, then a small tavern near the sea-side. 
One of the travellers was a pedlar or travelling 
merchant, and carried with him a well-filled 
pack of various goods; the other was a young 
man, and seemed to be an acquaintance of the 
pedlar, as they supped together before retiring 
to bed. The name of the pedlar was William 
Selford, and his companion was known as 
Philip Pycroft. The bed-rooms of these two 
travellers communicated with each other by 
means of a door secured by a bolt on either 
side, and to these rooms the travellers retired 
about twelve o'clock. On the following morn¬ 
ing the servant whose duty it was to arouse the 
guests of the Inn knocked repeatedly at the 
door of Selford’s room, but without receiving 
any response. Alarmed at the silence within, 
she summoned the landlord, who at once pro¬ 
ceeded into the room and found it untenanted. 
The bed was tumbled, the pedlar’s pack lay by 
the pillow, and the door of communication was 
fastened; but William Selford was gone. The 
landlord and his servallt, without disturbing the 
other sleepers, at once commenced a search, and 
their Worst fears were realized when they dis¬ 
covered in the passage below several marks of 
fresh blood; the same guilty stains were ob¬ 
servable on the door leading to the yard. They 
followed the crimson track and traced it half 
across the stone yard to the very brink of an 
old well of immense depth which supplied the 
house with water; here the stains ceased. 

“ Merciful Heavens 1" exclaimed the landlord; 


“ the poor fellow has been murdered for a cer¬ 
tainty, and they've thrown him down the old 
well!” 

All was now excitement in the “ Spaniard 
Inn;” the landlord was zealously eager to dis¬ 
cover the murderer, and his suspicions at once 
pointed to the companion of the pedlar. 

“ It's some rascal that the poor fellow picked 
up on the road,” he said, “ who has wormed 
himself into his confidence, and has murdered 
him in the night; though why he hasn’t taken 
his pack is a mystery. Run, Jane, and fetch a 
constable, whilst I go and see the man myself.” 

On entering the room of Philip Pycroft the 
landlord discovered him still sound asleep, and 
to all appearance sleeping *the sleep of the just.’ 
Mine host of the “ Spaniard Inn” however, 
awakened his guest somewhat roughly, and 
when Pycroft demanded what he wanted, an¬ 
swered that he wished to know where Mr. Sel¬ 
ford the travelling merchant was. 

M Why, in his bed, is he not ?” replied Py¬ 
croft, with what seemed to be well-feigned sur¬ 
prise. He rose from his bed as he spoke, and 
the pillow rolling on the floor disclosed to the 
astonished eyes of the landlord a silver watch and 
antique, chain and seals, which mine host recol¬ 
lected to have seen the night before in Selford’s 
possession. “ Then it is as I expected !” ex¬ 
claimed the landlord ; “ Mr. Selford has been 
murdered, and you are the murderer.” 

Philip Pycroft, who was standing by the side 
of the bed, turned deadly pale at these ominous 
words, and staggered back as if about to faint. 
At the same moment two constables entered the 
room. 

“ I give this person into your charge,” said 
the landlord, pointing to Pycroft, “ on very 
strong suspicion of having murdered a traveller 
in my house.” 

“ But hear me a moment,” cried Philip Py¬ 
croft, in an agonized tone; “ the charge is ab¬ 
surd ; the roan was my particular friend, and 
we parted last night on the best of terms.” 

“It may be as you say, Master,” said the 
landord, in a doubting tone; “ but what do you 
say to my finding Mr. Selford’s watch and chain 
under your pillow ?” 

“Good Heavens! How unfortunate!” ex¬ 
claimed Pycroft, again becoming very pale. 
“ But I can easily account for it—I,”— 

“ You'd best say no more here,” interposed 
one of the constables; “ you’ll only do yourself 
harm. Give me the watch, Mr. Taply, and 
when we’ve secured the prisoner, we’ll come 
back and search for the body, and any other 
proofs of the murder.” 

Philip Pycroft said no more, but having 
dressed himself, with a deep groan of anguish 
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accompanied the constables, who lodged him in pleaded “Not Guilty. 91 When, however, the 
prison till the Dover Magistrates should com- counsel for the prosecution stated the facts of 
mence their sitting at ten o’clock. When torn- the ease clearly and dispassionately, backing his 
moned before the magistrate, the evidence statements by the evidence of the landlord and 
against Pycroft, though short, seemed over- servant of the “ Spaniard Inn,” public opinion 
whelming. The landlord and several persons was strongly in favour of the prisoner’s guilt, 
connected with the Inn deposed to the fact of Mrs. Selford was called to prove that her son 
having seen the Prisoner and Selford together left London with a considerable sum of money, 
on the previous night; they considered them to that he was a quiet, inoffensive man, not likely 
be mere chance acquaintances, and not old to quarrel; and when the poor tearful moth* 
friends, and also noticed that once or twice added that her son had supported her by fail 
they seemed arguing very warmly about some- exertions, there was a strong feeling of sorrow 
thing. The servant swore to both travellers for the bereaved widow and indignation against 
having entered their rooms, and to having her- the mnrderer felt throughout the Court Mr. 
self secured the yard-door, which fastened in a Allington, the prisoner's couneel tried to elicit 
peculiar manner, and was difficult to open, from Mrs. Selford, in cross-examination, that 
Then came the evidence of both landlord and the prisoner was well-known to William Selford, 
servant that the room of Selford was discovered and was his particular friend ; bat the witness 
empty, that blood was found on the stones near declared that she had never beard her eon men- 
the vard-door, on the door itself, and across the tion the prisoner’s name, 
yard to the well, where they ceased. The well The case for the proeecution being concluded, 
was of great antiquity and of immense depth, tbe prisoner’s counsel rose to address the jmy. 
so that all hopes of recovering the body which He spoke with a fervour and eloquence which 
it doubtless contained were deemed vam. The elicited the admiration of all his hearers. He 
landlord and constables concluded the case by snoke of the doubt and mystery which enveloped 
proving the discovery of the watch and chain the whole affair; he pointed out that the only evi* 
in the prisoner’s bed, and the watch on being dence was purely circumstantial, and he quoted 
produced was found to have the name of • Wil- numerous cases where the -proofs had been 
liam Selford’ engraved upon it. This left no much stronger than in the present case, when 
doubt upon the mind of the magistrate, who years after the innocence of the accused had been 
after listening incredulously to a few words of established. “I need not tell yon, gentlemen 
the prisoner’s defence, told him he had better of tbe jury, said Mr. Allington, “ what feelings 
reserve what he had to say, and then fully com- of remorse would prey npon your minds, wbat 
mitted Philip Pycroft for trial on the charge of agonies of contrition would people your after- 
having wilfully murdered William Selford at lives with the phantoms of your victim, were 
the “ Spaniard Inn,” Dover, on the night of the you to find an innocent man guilty of the worst 
14th of November. Philip Pycroft was re- of crimes on the mere strength of a few acci- 
moved to Maidstone gaol to await his trial at dental appearances. The body of William 
the assizes, which were not far distant. Selford has never been found; I say his body, 

In a few days he received a note from a so- I should rather say that William Selford him* 
Heitor named Quillett, advising him to obtain self has never been found; are we then to jump 
the assistance of counsel, and promising to to the conclusion that he has been murdered ? 
secure an able barrister for the defence. Philip I deny altogether that there is a shadow of proof 
Pycroft willingly agreed; and accordingly Mr. deserving of your credit, which points to the 
Allington, a young man, but one of the most murder having been committed at all. William 
rising barristers on the circuit, was instructed Selford disappears—disappears suddenly, and in 
by Mr. Quillett in the facts of the case, and was a strange manner, I grant, leaving his pack of 
dulv retained for the defence, goods behind him; why those goods were not 

The approaching trial excited a good deal of rather taken with him we have no means of 
attention. The widowed mother of William judging, but the fact of their being left be* 
Selford visited Dover when the search for her hina untouched argues that the murder, sup- 
son’s body was being made, and then took np posing it to have been committed, was not 
her quarters at Maidstone to await the trial, at perpetrated for the sake of plunder. It his 
whicn she was to be examined as a witness, been urged by my learned friend as a strong 
The friends of Philip Pycroft, too, arrived at proof of guilt that William Selford’s watch was 
Maidstone, and had frequent interviews with discovered in the prisoner’s possession, but tbe 
the prisoner, and with his solicitor, Mr. Quillett. explanation of this is easy; I give this merely as 
.The trial came on in due course, and on the a statement, as the prisoner’s evidence is of 
eventful day the Court was densely crowded by course worthless : Selford on retiring to rest 
those for whom mystery and horror seem to gave his watch to the prisoner, who was bis 
have a peculiar attraction. The appearance of intimate friend, and asked the prisoner to wake 
the prisoner, who was a young man with pleas- him early on the following morning, as he was 
ing and amiable features, and who looked very a heavy sleeper and wished to be moving earIf. 
ill and careworn, caused great interest and com- The prisoner overslept himself, and was only 
miseration among many of the spectators. It awakened by the landlord’s charging him with 
was with a calm and earnest voice, which rang mnrder. Lei me ask you, gentlemen of tbe 
through the silent Court, that Philip Pycroft jury, is it likely, Is it even possible, that a »** 
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should be at once so careless and unwise, as 
well as unmoved by tbe horror of bis crime, as 
to drat murder his friend and companion daring 
the night, conceal his body so effectually that 
po search can discover it, then return, leaving 
his victim’s property untouched, except a watch 
and chain of no great value, and having de¬ 
posited these unde? his pillow, sleep on soundly 
till aroused on the following morning t Gentle¬ 
men, I think you will allow that no criminal 
would in the first place be so unwise, and in 
the second place that no one, even the most 
hardened ruffian, could sleep quietly with his 
hands still red with his victim’s blood. I en¬ 
treat you not to be led away by the apparent 
strength of circumstantial evidence, but to weigh 
carefully and calmly the merits of the case, 
remembering that the life of a living, breathing 
human being depends upon your verdict. 
Gentlemen of the jury, I leave my client'* fate 
to be decided by your sense of reason and your 
love of truth.” With these words Mr. Ailing- 
ton concluded his address, and the judge 
having summed up, the jury retired to consider 
their verdict. More than one hour passed 
before their return, and the time seemed to be 
interminable to the unfortunate prisoner, whose 
agonised anxiety was painfully visible. 

At length the jury returned, and delivered a 
verdict of guilty against Philip Pycroft, on 
whom the judge proceeded to pass sentence of 
death. 

When this painful scene was concluded, the 
prisoner said, as he was about to quit the dock, 

“ My lord, if there has been one murder com¬ 
mitted already, which I sincerely trust is not the 
ease, there will be another perpetrated on the 
day on which I die 1 May God forgive you, 
for you know not what you do.” 

Thus ended the trial, and Philip Pycroft was 
taken back to prison a doomed man. 

In a few hours’ time he was to suffer death, 
and atone for the blood of William Selford as 
far as earthly retribution was concerned. 

It chanced at this time that in a little back 
street in the town of Maidstone there lived an 
apothecary named Ralph Asphodel, who, besides 
being skilful in his art, had paid much attention 
to some branches of science not strictly 
connected with his profession. Mr. Ralph 
Asphodel was not well liked in Maidstone; 
there were many who spoke of him in that tone 
of mysterious depreciation which needs many 
oods and winks and shakings of the head to 
make it intelligible. Perhaps it was that 
Asphodel knew more than most of his craft; 
or it might have been his rival, Mr. Duncan 
M‘Gee, outshone him with the brightness of bis 
brass-plate and the vivid reflection of his crim 
son lamp. On tbe night before the execution 
°f Philip Pycroft, Ralph Asphodel stood in an 
obscure corner near tbe prison, from which bis 
own house was not far distant, talking earnestly 
with a shabbily-dressed individual, who was no 

other than the executioner. Asphodel, who_ 

* tsll thin man, with a white eadavsrous face 

m rtitliii grty tyu, wu holding tho finisher 


of the law by one of his gtsasy buttons, and 
seemed very anxious to impress what be wanted 
upon bis hearer. 

“Now mind, my friend,” be said, “you 
must contrive to cut him down as soon M pos¬ 
sible, while there’s still a spark of life in biro ; 
that I eare a straw for tbe fellow’s life, 


not _ _ _ _ 

but it will ensure tbe success of my experi¬ 
ment.” 

“ I understand you, sir,” answered the man; 
“but it's a ticklish business cutting down a 
afore tbe hour’s out, and if any of the 
officers are about I shan’t be able to manage 
it!” 

“Well, you know your price,” answered 
Asphodel, “the people won’t stay long to look 
at a man’s body in the cold and fog to-morrow 
morning. I'll have a covered cart ready at this 
corner to bring the body to my house, and 
there’ll be no difficulty, as I have an order for 
his deed body for dissection.” 

“Yes, for his dead body it’s all right,” "said 
tbe other, grinning; but, however, I’ll do my 
beat, so good-night to you, sir.” 

The morning of tbe execution was dark and 
cold, with a thick fog, which enveloped every 
object in its yellow folds. The lovers of horror 
who had turned out early to see tbe death of a 
fellow-man were not rewarded for their pains, as 
the fatal scene was scarcely visible in the dark¬ 
ness. Tbe spectators soon retired, and tbe 
prison authorities also, and no very long time 
after tbe execution a covered cart arrived at tbe 
back-door of Mr. Asphodel’s premises, from 
which tbe inanimate body of Philip Pycroft was 
conveyed into the apothecary's house. 

I’m a thinking it’ll require a pretty con¬ 
siderable shock of your galvanising to bring 
him to life again, Mr. Asphodel,” said Jack 
Ketch; “ however, I've done my part.” 

“You have managed excellently,” was the 
doctor’s reply, at tbe same time placing in bis 
agent's band the sum they bad previously 
agreed upon. 

“Well, sir, I wish you luck with your 
patient,” said he ; and with this grim joke tbe 
executioner departed. 

Meanwhile Ralph Asphodel was anxiously 
examining tbe body of Philip Pycroft, and 
having, with the aid of a young medical pupil, 
raised the apparently lifeless body to a sitting 
posture, be inspected tbs neck of his patient 
with a keen scrutiny. 

“Quick, Reuben; tbe battery!” exclaimed 
Asphodel to his assistant; “there is yet strong 
hope of reanimating this seeming corpse: there 
is no dislocation of the vertebral column.” 

The galvanic battery was quickly adjusted, 
and a powerful shock administered to the body, 
producing a very visible effect. The hands and 
arms of the dead man were convulsed, and his 
eyes started open wildly. Other shocks were 
administered, and a powerful convulsion shook 
the frame of the patient, who next gasped pain* 
folly for breath. 

"He*, oomlnjr round finely,” exeltlmad th, 
•pothwuyj "wd hi'll ohwi the hangman 
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after all. Reuben* get me those glasses from 
the shelf; they contain the drugs I require, 
readv prepared.” 

After some time, when they had inflated his 
lungs by means of pipes, the apparently-lifeless 
Philip Pycroft was so fur recovered as to be 
able to ask Asphodel to explain the strange cir¬ 
cumstances under which he found himself. 

“ You expected to find yourself elsewhere by 
this time, eh ?” said the apothecary; “ but don't 
thank me, because I don’t deserve it. I brought 
you to life again to satisfy roy curiosity in the 
science of galvanism, and you may think your¬ 
self lucky that your neck was tough, and wasn’t 
tried too long.” 

“ It is surely a providential escape to prove 
my innocence,” exclaimed Philip Pycroft. 

“ It may be,” answered Asphodel; “ and if 
you really are innocent, I *m glad you've dis¬ 
appointed the jury and the hangman into the 
bargain. But now what’s to be done? Your 
own safety and mine are rather precarious just 
now.” 

After some discussion, it was decided that 
Philip Pycroft, who had so strangely earned the 
title of “ The Dead Alive,” should be concealed 
in the house of Mr. Asphodel till the evening, 
and should then be conveyed, sufficiently dis¬ 
guised, on board a vessel lying in the Medway 
which was to sail early on the following morn¬ 
ing. The secret of Pycroft’s resuscitation was 
known to none except Asphodel, and his nephew 
and pupil Reuben, on whose secrecy he could 
rely; so that evening Philip Pycroft was con¬ 
veyed on board the vessel, possessing five pounds 
given him by Asphodel, in return, as he said, 
“ for so obligingly coming to life againand 
on the following morning was rapidly leaving 
Maidstone, where he had so nearly finished his 
earthly career. 

• ••#** 

Many years after these events, a stranger, 
dressed as a sailor, and being in fact a warrant- 
officer in the navy, entered “ The Spaniard Inn,” 
at Dover, and inquired whether. Mr. Taply, the 
landlord, was at home. Mine host, now grey¬ 
headed and rather deaf, came out of the bar at 
the visitor’s summons, and followed his guest 
into a little private room up-stairs. 

“Do you remember me, landlord?” asked 
the stranger. 

“No, I can't say as I do, sir,” answered 
mine host, after a careful scrutiny through his 
spectacles. “ I've seen so many of your sort 
in my time that I can’t recollect many faces.” 

“Well, then, do you remember a certain 
night in November, when a traveller disappeared 
from your inn ?” 

As he mentioned the exact date, the landlord 
exclaimed “ Remember that day 1 To be sure I 
do. Why that was the day of poor Selford’s 
murder.” 

“Then he was murdered ?” said the stranger. 

“Yes, poor fellow, not a doubt of it—and 
Pycroft was hanged for it; though where the 
villain hid the body I can’t make out, I've had 


my old well regularly searched and bricked up 
since then, but never found so much as a bone.” 

“Poor Pycroft! Then the report I heard 
was true!” said the stranger. 

“True enough, sir,” answered mine host; 
“ but why we couldn’t find the body in the well 
I can’t imagine.” 

“You weren’t likely to find what wasn’t pnt 
there,” observed the sailor, drily. 

“ Eh ? what!—not put there ?” exclaimed 
Taply, opening his eyes very wide; “ what do 
yotrdtnow about the murder ?” 

“ I know this much—that I am William Sel- 
ford; that my body was never put down your 
well; and that the poor fellow who was hanged 
for killing me was himself most foully mur¬ 
dered.” 

“ Why, bless my heart, is it possible ?” said 
the astonished landlord. “ Well, I ’m glad, for 
the credit of the house, that you were not mur¬ 
dered. But let’8 hear all about it; I’m dying 
of curiosity.” 

“ Go and bring up a glass of grog, then, and 
I’ll tell you the story, which isn’t a long one, 
and is simple enough.” 

Mr. Taply was not long in satisfying his 
guest’s wants, and William Selford then said: 
“ On that November night, I went to bed and 
gave my watch to poor Phil Pycroft, asking 
him to call me early, as I was a heavy sleeper 
and he wasn’t, as a rule. Well, I didn’t sleep 
well; felt hot and feverish, and at last got out 
of bed to find some cold water; when I dis¬ 
covered that your lazy servants, Taply, had left 
the jug empty. So I slipped on all my clothes, 
as it was a bitter cold night (though I was as 
hot as fire), and went down-stairs to the yard. 
For a long time I couldn’t unfasten your clumsy 
yard-door: what with the darkness and the 
difficulty of opening the lock I fumbled about 
for ten minutes or so, and then managed to 
open it, though not before I had cut my hand 
against the lock, and consequently went bleeding 
down the yard.” 

“ It was that very blood as I made so much 
on at the trial! God forgive me 1” said Taply* 
in a husky voice. 

“ Well,” continued Selford, “ I hadn’t got 
half across the yard, before three or four men- 
of-war’s men rushed out from behind the wall 
of your well; knocked me down, and gagged 
me before I could strike a blow. They were a 
press-gang, on the look-out for some one else, I 
suppose; however, they carried me off and put 
me on board their ship—and there I was forced 
to stay. From that day to this I have never 
been on my native shore, though I’ve been on 
almost every other. Now I’m boatswain on 
board the Redoubtable. That’s my story.” 

#*##** 

Some year or two later, William Selford, who 
had now quitted the navy, entered a shop in 
Liverpool, and was about to ask for some 
tobacco, when his eye fell on a pale, grey-headed 
man, who was employed at a desk behind tbs 
counter. Selford turned to a deathly hue, 
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staggered back, and would have fallen but for 
the support of this same desk at which the pale 
man was writing. 

“ It is he I My- God, he yet lives l” exclaimed 
Selford, in a choking voice. 

The master of the shop and his assistants 
were much alarmed at this scene, and eagerly 
inquired the cause. Selford told them he was 
subject to fits of giddiness, and that he was 
astonished at meeting an old friend in the shop. 
He indicated the man at the desk, and asked 
permission for him to leave his employment for 
a few honrs. The request was granted, and the 
pale quiet mao, who had hitherto maintained his 
composure, hastened away with Selford. The 
murdered man and hie victim were etanding side 
by side! 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear friend,” said 
Philip Pycroft; “ I am no ghost, as you seem to 
think. I escaped my unjust doom, and I thank 
God that you too are safe.” 

“ But I was never murdered, and you were 
executed !” exclaimed Selford. 

“ True; but I am alive and well, all the same. 


Come to this inn, and we will hear each other's 
story.” 

Philip Pycroft had not long returned from his 
exile; sorrow and the terrible ordeal through 
which he had passed had blanched his hair, and 
made him an old man before his time. He was 
now poor; his friends were dead; and the 
strange position in which he was placed cast a 
shade over his prospects and blighted his hopes. 
There was little chance of his strange story 
being believed, even if it were prudent to dis¬ 
close it. Ralph Asphodel had disappeared, and 
when William Selford's return became known, • 
people could only say what a pity it was that 
the poor fellow who was hanged was innocent. 

During Selford's life, Philip Pycroft was well 
cared-for; but on his friend's death, Pycroft 
had been reduced to the lowest degree of 
poverty. None thought, as they were solicited 
for a penny by the grey-haired, sad-faced man 
at Charing Cross, that he who asked them was 
once an executed criminal. Truly there are 
“more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy.” 


THE COLONEL'S WARD. 

{A Tale in Four Parte.) 9 

BY CORA LYNN. 

Part I. 


Chap. I. 

An old-fashioned country-house, nestling 
among great beech-trees, whose leaves seemed 
ever whispering to each other—a house with 
large wide-seated windows, where you could sit 
and pull the cluster-roses twining everywhere, 
and peering into the rooms whenever they got a 
chance. One of these windows lighted a long, 
low room, furnished in the style of a bygone 
day, and yet so thoroughly home-like and genial 
in its cosy comfort, that you felt no amount of 
modernising would compensate for any change. 
The great oak book-case, so well filled, in every 
sense, rendered it tempting to a student; but the 
old velvet sofa and lounging-chairs, the vase of 
ferns and flowers upon the table, hardly entitled 
it to be called a “ study” only. 

Half sitting, half lying—not on the window- 
seat, but on the floor beside it, her arms resting 
on the soft cushions, and a great volume open 
before her—was a young girl of about twenty, 
who, in her present attitude, might have been 
ungraceful had such a thing been possible 
with that svelte figure (which it was not); for 
nothing could be more charming than Mabel, 
with w ligtit iMitog fall vpo# • •w©«t f % 


the gold-brown hair turned softly back from the 

I mre brow; not strained and pulled, but folding 
oosely above the tiny ears, and showing tender, 
sheeny lights here and there, as it rippled and 
wavea into thick coils upon the slender neck. 
No face could be insipid with those clear dark 
brows, and the great soft eyes, resembling 
nothing so much as those of a spaniel—the 
same trusting, faithful expression. Maybe they 
did not always look like this, but could flash 
with anger too; for that little mouth, though 
soft and womanly, has curves that tell of some 
determination. You could fancy that golden 
head resting fondly on the breast of one beloved, 
but held haughtily enough towards the world 
in general! The yielding figure might cling 
caressing to an arm cast about it in tenderness 
but could be right stately too. These are the 
kind of women who are most capable of ex¬ 
tremes in good or ill—who make either very 
bad or very good women—such a nature turned 
to bitterness, or driven to recklessness, knows 
no medium; but in the sunshine of trust and 


love can be moulded to the purest, sweetest 
type of womanhood, wifehood, and motherhood. 

Shakespeare, that wonderful observer of 
banian valor*. tfU« vi * f tb« habit oft pro* 
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claims the man”—and, if “ the man,” a hundred 
times more “ the woman!” Not, however, being 
either milliner or dressmaker, I can only tell 
you Mabel's toilette always gave a general im¬ 
pression of violet or grey blending into white 
or black, and without suggesting the least 
undue compression, her dresses fitted closely 
to a round slender waist, that swayed easily as 
she walked; that these same dresses trailed and 
drooped, yet never seemed to get entangled in 
one's feet, or to knock down chairs, &c., as she 
moved above a room; that her voice was soft 
* and low, with a ring in it that told you she 
could feel; that she spoke perhaps less often 
than most women, just because she never talked 
for tnlking's sake—and I think my heroine is 
sufficiently described, and has been left long 
enough in the window, with the shadows of the 
rose-sprays wavering on her hair. She had not 
heard a footfall on the soft turf, but she saw a 
shadow fall across her hook. A sudden gleam 
shone out all over her face. It was something 
very fair to 6 ee, this brightening into life, and 
eagerness of what had been so still and calm. 

“ O Gardy/’ she said, “how you startled me! 
You glide about like a ghost. But I am very 
glad. I was just longing to show you the 
leaves of our young copper-beech 5 they have 
opened ever so much since yesterday, and shine 
such a lovely colour in the sun.” 

She had sprung from the ground, and was 
leaning towards him through the window. 

He was a man past Jiis first youth—some 
time past ; not handsome; perhaps even plain; 
but his face had power and thought enough to 
have a charm of its own, peculiar to itself. The 
keen grey eye, the broad massive brow, told 
of intellect clear and comprehensive; a heavy 
moustache swept over the mouth, thus hiding 
the play of that most characteristic and tell-tale 
feature. Col. Thornton, Mabel’s guardian, had 
a face capable of baffling the most curious, and 
concealing perfectly the thoughts and feedings 
of its owner. When he spoke his voice was 
in keeping with the rest—passionless even—a 
voice that would not quiver, even under suffer¬ 
ing. He did not take much heed to the beau¬ 
ties of the beech-tree just then. 

“ It is warm here, Mabel; come out to me. 
Tie that handkerchief over your head, child. 
There, now you look Madonna-like 1 ” 

They were soon pacing slowly up and down a 
long sheltered terrace—up and down, up and 
down—and yet the Colonel was silent. Mabel, 
used to see him so sometimes, walked demurely 
enough by his side (longing, nevertheless, to 
carry him off to inspect a newly-found bird’s- 
nest in the wall, among the leaves of the Vir¬ 
ginian creeper). 

The sun was dipping downwards, and the 
shadows on the grass grew long; nothing 
broke the evening stillness but the song of the 
robin, and the cry of some venerable rooks, 
who inhabited a tall cluster of trees behind the 
house. Beeohwood looked very fair in the 
soft sunset light—the becw+deal 9 f an English 
home, ‘ 


“ Mabel,” said Col. Thornton, "hare yen 
been happy here with us—Aunt Ellen and 1 r 
She looked up with wonder into his five; it 
seemed such a strange question. 

“ Happy ?—why Garay, I should think yoa 
knew—happy, home/—-why do you ask me 
that I Do yon remember the first day I cams 
to Beechwood t—I was such a little thing then— 
so very small. Why I could hardly walk across 
the grass without I held your finger or Anat 
Ellen's/' 

He had not been quite prepared for this turn 
in the conversation, and had to bring her back 
to bis original question, and its answer. 

“I am glad to think you have been nappy. 
May,.very glad; for soon I have something 
to tell you—something of great, of vital import¬ 
ance to yourself.” . 

“ O tell me, quickly, Gardy 5 I am not patient 
—never, you know; what is it ?” 

But he seemed in no hurry; he glanced at 
her eager, half-frightened face, and than looked 
away, far away, over to the sanest eloude, whies, 
hnng just then very bright with gold and crim¬ 
son, and made his sight a little.dim; bnt, notwith¬ 
standing, he oontinued watching them, while he 
spoke s - 

“Arthur Stanley is coming to Beechwood to¬ 
morrow. I saw his father this morning. Can 
you guess, Mabel, that”— 

But she did not let him finish the sentence. 
She flashed and glowed all over her fair face, the 
two little hands upon his arm trembled sadly, 
and she clung to him as though in some imme¬ 
diate dread of being torn away. Her voice had 
“tears in it:” “O you are very cruel- very, 
very cruel; you are tired of me! you want to 
send me away. What have L done ? Have 1 
been such a tiresome ward ?” . 

This torrent of words did not m the 
least discompose him; he took her bands m 
bis. “You are childish and unreasonable. 
Who said anything about wanting to send you 
away 1 Mabel, you are a woman now; it is my 
duty to advise you for the best; and Mr*. 
Stanley very properly spoke to me, a« 
guardian, before Arthur addressed you. I do 
not want to bias you unduly either way, dear 
childie; a woman's heart is her best guide. 
She had grown quite calm and quiet now, ana 
was deliberately pulling to pieces, lea* 
leaf, a poor China rose. w Of course, conti¬ 
nued Col. Thornton, after a short silence, m 
every point of view this marriage would be 
suitable one; there is no disparity of 
position, and I honestly believe Arthur Stanley 
loves my little May.” . . • 

She had grown very pale; all the bright co- 
our gone; a pained, pitiful look had com® * n 
her eyes. . ? 

“ Gardy, I couldn’t marry anyone, onto** 
had your ‘ full approval and consent’—w® t 
it l (He knew she was alluding to her fatocr* 
will, and nodded assent.) Well— then, i«t 
understand. This—this marriage would pi 
you; you would like it; you are pleading A * 
|huy Stanley’s cause ?” 
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u I only want yon to think—to take it into 
Consideration, May. Don't, dear Childie—Ma¬ 
bel—my darling, what have I said ? I meant 
to be gentle, bat I’m a rough old soldier-*! 
should have left it to Aunt Ellen.” She was 
sobbing, and so bitterly, clinging to his arm 
again, and crying like as though her heart were 
breaking 1 

* • • * 

“ Women are always so full of contradictions,” 
pondered tbe Colonel, as he stood in the study 
window, his arms folded, a look of perplexity 
upon his face. “ She cried, I suppose, because 
she was pleased; women do that sort of thing; 
they're incomprehensible, perfectly incompre¬ 
hensible.” By the fast-fading light he eould 
see the title of the book poor Mabel left upon 
the window-seat. It was a book strangely aeep 
for a woman to care to dive into, but he remem¬ 
bered saying that tbe subject interested him only 
the evening before. “Poor little thing 1” he 
muttered, as he placed it on the shelf again; 
" poor little May I so easily led by those she 
loves; God send he may be kind to her 1” It 
was the prayer of an earnest heart. 

The firelight flashed and gleamed, and threw 
fantastic shadows on the walls; the night grew 
dark without, and the tender silver crescent of 
the young moon grew distinct against the skv. 

Apparently the Colonel found that firelignt 
was conducive to castle-building and strange 
unreal fancies; for he rang the bell sharply, and 
ordered the lamp to be brought in, and the cur¬ 
tains drawn ; and his thoughts ran thus: “ I’m 
an old fool, near forty, and dreaming like a 
boy! but there’s an end to it now, and I have 
done well, right well to-night.” 

Ah me 1 how often, when we say to our own 
souls—and in our great pride of heart feel the 
words are true—how often, when we say " I 
have done well the future is preparing for us a 
bitter repentance, and our guardian angel 
weeps, and cries—' "Blind! blind!” 


Chap. II. 

Brother-officers, close friends, and constant 
companions, William Thornton and Marmaduke 
Lane were quartered at Kurrachee, with the 
00 th, just twenty years before our story com¬ 
mences. Thrown even more together, in the 
limited society of an Indian station than they 
would have been at home, their friendship was 
drawn closer, and in it we must include Lane’s 
young wife, a home-loving gentlewoman, for 
whom ths gaiety and excitement of a military 
Indian life had little or no charm. She had 
sense enough to know (and as much cannot be 
said for every woman), that however fondly a 
man may love his wife and children, he needs 
companionship of his own sex; and instead of 
grudging Thornton the affection and friendship 
of her husband, like a wise and loving woman 
she shared in the interests and pursuits of both; 
pu4 if ever sunshine was cast over a household 


by a true woman, it was Mabel Lane who was 
so blessing and so blessed. Perhaps “ Mabel 
the yonnger” assisted somwhat; but at the 
time we speak of, her age numbering months 
instead of years, this share in the general weal 
was, like herself, but small. Like many other 
married officers young in the service, Lieutenant 
Lane had had his share of pecuniary anxieties, 
and at last, unexpectedly, the news came that 
an uncle had died, and left twenty thousand 
pounds to be claimed by the nearest of kin, 
which happened to be no other than his nephew 
Marmaduke. But this good fortune brought 
no gladness, for, stricken by a deadly fever, 
poor Mabel, the faithful helpmeet, lav gasping 
out her life; and without her what joy could 
there be on earth ? 

Scarcely was she hud in her last resting-place 
when Marmaduke himself fell ill, and, in spite 
of more than a brother’s cave from Thornton, 
quickly sank. Poor little Mabel, motherless and 
fatherless, alone in a foreign land, yet found 
kindly hands to nurse her. In the oare of a 
serjeant’s wife, she was sent to England, and, a 
tiny toddling thing, arrived at Beechwood, to 
the astonishment and dismay of Miss Ellen 
Thornton, some years older than her brother 
the Captain, and just settling down into ancieqt 
maidenhood. Bat her brother’s word was 
always law. William was perfection in his 
sister’s eves, and so Miss Mabel was ere long 
comfortably established in her guardian’s home, 
and, whenever he could eome on leave, she 
teased and tormented him as children will, but 
each absence changed her more and more, and 
at last, on retiring from tbe service, it struck 
Col. Thornton that his ward was a young 
lady, not a child—and a young lady im¬ 
measurably superior to her sex in general. 
They were all very happy at Beechwood. Aunt 
Ellen was simply the cheeriest, most lovable old 
lady imaginable, with a heart at warm and true 
as ever beat in a human breast, and full of 
quaint sayings and doings. The good old- 
fashioned word of “gentle-woman” seemed 
made to describe her; and Mabel could have 
had no better companion—or, rather, mother; 
for she alwavs spoke of her as “ our child.” It 
was a peaceful Jiome-life they led; but Mabel’s 
beauty, and her twenty thousand pounds, could 
not remain in such peaceful obscurity for ever. 
The “county families” made much of the 
heiress; but young Stanley, whose father owned 
the large property adjoining Beechwood, was 
the first suitor who “came a wooing” in real 
earnest. Aunt Ellen was quite in a flutter when 
her brother told her of the fact; and, after 
Arthur’s visit, when all seemed settled to every¬ 
one’s satisfaction, and the “engagement” a 
tangible affair, with gentle womanly sympathy 
she longed to gain the girl’s full confidence; 
but Mabel was strangely reserved, and her 
spirits varied marvellously. One day she wonld 
be the very spirit of fun and frolic, the next 
pensive and silent as a young Medora. Often 
and often did the Colonel reiterate to himself 
the conclusion he had come to long ago, namely, 
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that women were incomprehensible—perfectly 
incomprehensible. 

But we must say something about Arthur 
Stanley, the roan into whose hands this wayward, 
but most lovable nature was to be entrusted— 
whether for weal or woe the future alone would 
tell. People were wont to describe him as 
“aristocratic,” “refined,” &c.; very young 
ladies called him “interesting.” He certainly 
had a look of all three qualifications. I should 
have admired him more if his eyes had not 
been [set quite so near together, and if he had 
been able to express an honest downright 
opinion, and not always “ cut and carved” his 
ideas to suit his company. However, Arthur 
Stanley was a wonderfully popular young man- 
no one could dispute that—and apparently most 
devoted to his “ faire ladie” Miss Mabel Lane. 
She was exacting, too, the spoilt child! and so 
variable that occasionally he felt perplexed; but 
when she saw this, May grew penitent, and 
looked bewitchingly subdued and gentle. The 
marriage was fixed for September, and though 
Aunt Ellen almost always had a suspiciously 
tearful appearance about the eyes, she assured 
everybody how delighted she was at the 
prospects of their dear child. Mabel's new 
home was to be in London. Nature-loving 
Mabel was to be a fine lady, with a house 
in May Fair, and a French maid to dress the 
golden-brown hair! 

Col. Thornton was very busy with some ab¬ 
struse reading just at this time: he said, “ wo¬ 
men were best left to themselves when preparing 
wedding-finery;” and apparently his ward 
agreed with him, for seldom now was the pretty 
head seen in the favourite window. He had not 
known until he lost it what Mabel's companion¬ 
ship had been to him. The graceful thoughts; 
the clear, true, intellect—all camo to him, rea¬ 
lized now in its utmost value; but even among 
all her new ties and pleasures, she did not quite 
forget him. The ferns and flowers were as 
carefully and tastefully arranged upon his writ¬ 
ing table as ever. He had a strange tenderness 
for that vase of ferns and flowers, this middle- 
aged Colonel, past the age of romance and sen¬ 
timent 1 

As the important day came near, there was 
much signing of papers, and many meetings 
“ on business,” in the Beechwood study. Ma¬ 
bel's fortune was secured to herself, and the chil¬ 
dren she might have. All these matters were 
arranged with little reference to her, as she was 
unwilling to hear anything about “horrid 
money,” and persisted in saying she “ knew 
nothing about it—Gardy knows—it mnst be all 
as Gardy likes.” 

Col. Thornton was satisfied with what he 
saw of the bridegroom-elect and pleased with 
his devotion to Mabel. Not once did a mis¬ 
giving cross his mind as to the truth of the con¬ 
clusion he had come to that night, when he had 
communed with himself, and said, “ I have 
done well;” and yet a nameless sadness was 
pressing on him, heavily, heavily. Why should 
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of happiness—the companionship of a girl 
young enough to be his daughter ? What was 
that fierce, most bitter paog that stung him, 
when he saw some little tenderness on Arthur’s 
part to his sweet ward? Was he a fool—a 
crazy dolt—a madman, that he should let such 
thoughts and feelings grow into life ? 

Sometimes he would rebuke himself that he 
had become cold and changed to Mabel of late, 
and try to renew the old sweet hours of inter¬ 
change of thoughts; but Mabel would not have 
it so; some other pressing business always 
seemed to claim her ; then he would think that 
it was only natural she should cast him aside 
now, when her young life was full of a new joy¬ 
ousness. 

The long evenings of the coming winter rose 
up before him, a coming desolation—standing 
out in sad inevitable contrast to those of the 
past year. Aunt Ellen would bring her work 
to the study after dinner, and he would read 
and write, and think—what should he think of? 
Of the golden head that was wont to bend over 
his book, and ask eerie questions, with wistful 
loving eyes gazing up at him ? Of sweet sounds 
made by little soft hands for his pleasure? 
The piano (that had no business at all 
in a study) was replete with ghosts of a past 
that could not come again, and ghosts of a future 
that was realized beforehand in all its lonesome 
silence. The music would be gone; the music 
of life would be lost, and yet, he would not 
have it otherwise—it could not have been other¬ 
wise. She would be very happy—she would 
never know—never, never know what it had 
cost him to part with her! 

* * * * 

It was the evening before the wedding. 
Beechwood had been a scene of general unrest 
and excitement all day; the village itself was 
disturbed and agitated—Mabel bad the sweet 
charm that wins the hearts of the poor. Many 
a time her gentle sympathy had soothed and 
comforted the sick and sorrowing. All were 
anxious to witness the “grand wedding,” on the 
morrow. The school children one and all could 
hardly sleep for fear of not being up in time 
to gather fresh flowers to scatter on the bride’s 
pathway. 

Aunt Ellen, wearied out with “ household 
cares” and “hospitable responsibilities,” in 
great anxiety as to everything going off well in 
the morning—in great grief at parting with 
the “child of her love” — and altogether 
in a state of general nervous agitation, had re¬ 
tired to her room, and taken some “ camphor 
drops,” in the vain hope of regaining her usual 
composure, and getting a good night’s rest— 
Seated before the fire, in a most venerable arm¬ 
chair (and abstractedly crimping the frill of her 
strange and pondrous head-gear previous to 
putting it on), she was startled by a small white 
figure gliding silently into the room, and there 
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ders, all her finery of the evening replaced by 
a muslin dressing-gown. 

“ My dear child!” began the old lady with 
uplifted hands, “ I thought you were in bed 
and fast asleep an hour ago—I did indeed. 
This is very thoughtless—very wrong. Dear 
me! your nands are quite cold! sit down, 
child, and warm them at the fire. Will you 
have some camphor drops?—just six—not 
more. You are trembling all over; why your 
hair is wet 1 Mabel, where have you been ?*' 
The girl was crouching down beside her knee, 
not crying or sobbing, but shivering and trem¬ 
bling like an aspen leaf in the breeze, her face 
white and drawn as if from physical pain. 

“ You have been so good to me, dear auntie, 
all these years—I wanted to tell you how well I 
know how good and tender you have been. 
Now that I am going away, away for always, 
it comes to me so keenly—the sense of all your 
love and care.” 

Any possibility of reply on Aunt Ellen's 
part was rendered hopeless by a silent flow 
of tears, but tender stroking of the little 
cold hands said more than words. Mabel 
was looking dreamily into the fire; she shed no 
tears, only she had such a weary, weary look, 
unlike herself. 

" You'll miss me. Aunt Ellen, i know. Per¬ 
haps Gardy will a little, too —1 think he will. 
1 was out in the garden just now, and saw him 
through the study window; his face was turned 
away from me; but he was not reading; he was 
only thinking—thinking perhaps of me, his little 
Mabel l Will you tell him,*' she went on with 
passionate earnestness, " will you tell him how 
I grieved to leave him—how I thank him now 
—now that I am going—for all his kindness to 
me ever since I was a little helpless child ?'' 

They sat talking far into the night; many a 
kindly word of counsel Aunt Ellen gave to the 
girl on the threshold of a new and unknown 
life. Nothing but the fact of her mind being 
full of longings and prayers for her darling’s 
happiness prevented her thinking of the chila’s 
untimely garden walk, on a night both damp 
and chill— 

• * * * 

But in spite of the evening’s rain, Mabel's 
wedding-morn dawned bright and fair. An 


unusual stir was early to be perceived in the 
village; carriages drove up the Beechwood ave¬ 
nue; the bell-ringers were already at their 
post in the old church tower, one more assidu¬ 
ous than the rest making occasional false starts, 
to the intense indignation of the leader. 

. Col. Thornton was in his study, alone, quiet, 
and calm, but paler than usual, waiting his 
summons to bring Mabel down, for carriage 
after carriage had departed, filled with gaily 
attired ladies, and gentlemen in white waistcoats 
and delicately-tinted ties. A gentle knock at 
the door, and there, when he opened it, stood 
his ward—soon to be his no longer. Exquisitely 
fair looked Mabel in her bridal white; her veil 
thrown back from her face, her hair wreathed 
with orange-blossom and roses. 

He drew her silently into the room. When 
he was sure his voice would not falter, and 
not till then, he spoke—" You are very lovely 
to-day, childie, and happy too, Mabel; tell me 
—you have no misgiving ?” Her hands felt 
icy cold, her lips quivered, but she did not 
speak. He dreaded his own feelings, mistrusted 
his own strength. It was time the interview 
came to an end. " We must go—they will be 
waiting—shall I put your veil down?”—But 
she put up her hands to prevent him. " Kiss 
me, Gardy, O kiss me; I came here now to 
say good-bve. I am going away—going away I” 
Her voice broke into a sob; she nut up her 
face for him to kiss—and be kissed her, as her 
father might have done, and then gently lowered 
the long white veil, and led her sUently away. 

# * • • 

"Ellen,” said Col. Thornton that night 
when they returned from the gay ball given in 
honour of their son’s marriage by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, “ should you like to go with me to 
Italy for the winter ?” She stood amazed, but 
never dreamt of remonstrating—whatever 
"William” did was, (of course) right. If he 
had suggested Kamschatka as a place of resi¬ 
dence phe would equally have acquiesced. 

Col. Thornton was a brave man, and had 
proved himself a brave soldier; but he could 
not face the lonesomeness of Beechwood with¬ 
out his ward—not yet. Q .Q. 

(To be continued .) 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


Much curiosity has been excited of late, in 
Hampshire and the surrounding counties, by 
the advent of a man who claims to be Sir Roger 
Titchborne, the elder brother of the late 
baronet, and who has been mourned as dead 
for the last twelve years, having, as it was sup¬ 
posed, perished by shipwreck. The estates are 
at present vested in an infant, the posthumous 
son of Sir Alfred Titchborne. So strong an 
interest has been excited by the romantic cir¬ 


cumstances of the case, that we think a slight 
historical sketch of the family will not be out of 
place. 

The Titchburne family is of Saxon origin; 
the first mention of them in English history is 
in the time of Henry II., where Roger de Titch¬ 
burne fought under Fitzstephens, when he and 
his sixty followers invaded Ireland. After the war 
in Normandy was at an end, King Henry pre¬ 
sented Roger with the lands and lordship of 
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Titchburne to gild his coat of mail. In 1586 
ChidiockTitchburne suffered the penalty of high- 
treason, with Babington, Ballard, and others, 
for the unfortunate attempt to set Mary Queen 
of Scots at liberty. He had a warm friendship 
for Babington, and his ardent, impressible 
nature made him an easy victim to the wily 
counsels of Ballard. On his trial he strenu¬ 
ously denied any intention of assassinating the 
Queen, pleading guilty only to concealing his 
knowledge of the treason; but, being further 
pressed by Sands, he at last made answer, 11 1 
will confesse a truthe, and then I must confesse 
that I am guiltie.” We must bear in mind that 
he was a Roman Catholic, and that all the most 
chivalrous feelings of his nature were aroused 
for the unhappy Mary; though, as he had a 
wife and infant child, it was more to be regret¬ 
ted that judgment did not temper his romantic 
seal; nevertheless he went to his death as a 
brave man should. 

The following beautiful verses, which have 
been erroneously ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were written by Chidiock Titchburne, in the 
Tower, the nignt before his execution in Lin* 
coln's-inn-fields, and attest how full of promise 
his young life must have been:— 

Mv t)rime of youthe is but a frost of cares. 

My feast of joye is but a dish of paine. 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 

And all my goodes is but vaine hope of gaine. 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no snnne. 

And now I live, and now my day is donne. 

My springe is past, and yet it hathe not sprang; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are greene; 

My youthe is past, and yet I am but young; 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seene; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spunne 

And now I live, and now my life is aonne. 

I sought for death, and found it in the tombe; 

I looked for life, and yet it was a shade; 

I trade the ground, and knew it was my tombe; 
And now I die, and now I am but made; 

The glasse is full, and yet my glasse is runhe; 

And now I live, and now my life is donne. 

In 1620 Sir Beojamin Titchboume obtained 
a baronetcy. His grandson, Sir Henry, was a 
distinguished Royalist, and suffered in person 
and purse for the good cause: in 1655 he 
joined the ill-advised attempt of Penruddoc, 
Groves, and others, against Cromwell, but 
luckily escaped the terrible punishment that fell 
upou the leaders of the conspiracy. Colonel 
Robert Titchbourne espoused the cause of the 
Commonwealth: he sat as one of the commis¬ 
sioners at the trial of Charles I., “and signed 
the warrant for his execution in 1659. He, 
with Ireton, influenced the City militia to op¬ 
pose the designs of Richard Cromwell, and thus 
indirectly aided his deposition. Robert Titch¬ 
bourne was tried with Martin and the other 
regicides; but, on account of his youth, and 
possibly through the influence of his family, he 
escaped with fine and imprisonment. 


Since that time the Titchbourne family have 
lived the lives of quiet country gentlemen—their 
ancient faith unchanged, their honour and loy¬ 
alty unquestioned—and it is difficult to under* 
stand the motive which could have impelled 
Roger Titchboume (if he be the man) to give 
up the social advantages of hia luxurious home, 
the companionship of equals, the love of kindred, 
and live for twelve years a life of toil and hard¬ 
ship and deception, wringing his mother's heart, 
and allowing his younger brother to enjoy 
estates which he intends to wring from that 
brother’s child. Truly he has an arduous task 
to explain all these improbabilities. 

Myra. 


OLD AGE. 

Dulness is not in lapse of years, but in the 
unskilful use of them. The tedium of a long jour¬ 
ney is not in the miles, but in the complamer. 
If time be tiresome, it is because we do not spin 
amusement out of ourselves, as silk-worms spin 
their silk. With the man who has really lived, 
the time is never past for sublime pleasures. 
Though many he enjoyed in his youth may no 
longer be accessible, oy reason of his failing 
muscles, his capacity for the attainable is fires 
and buoyant to the last. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
The rainbow in the sky 1 

So was it when I was a boy; 

So is it now. I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die 1 

While true old age is that honourable and 
happv state of soul which intellectual and emo¬ 
tional activities induce, there is thus another 
oldness which comes of those activities being 
checked in their very start, or turned astray 
from the course wherein done are youth and 
life. How many are there who have scarcely 
run a score of birthdays, yet are already sere in 
spirit! How many are there, again, who, though 
the snow may have long whitened the mountain 
tops, are green with all the spring freshness of 
thought and feeling, and who dispel by their 
manner, all idea of their being “ old”! Time, 
necessarily, nowhere implies youth: Time, 
necessarily, makes no one old. Those who sre 
old at 60 or 70 are not made old by lapse of years; 
they have been old ever since they were twenty 
or thirty. Doubtless, here and there, men are 
made old by the attrition of care and distress • 
on account of others—and none are more to be 
sympathised with than these; but, in the maj 
nty of cases, the oldness we are speaking 
comes of sloth or weakness, the result probably 
of crushing injuries in early years—bad school 
discipline taking the first place—or it comes o» 
indifference to religious principle, and thus of 
giving way to “envy, hatred, and malice, 
since nothing sooner cankers and shrivels w 0 
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spirit than uncharitable, ungenerous, and selfish 
habits of will. That which makes old, in the 
sense of loss of youth of spirit, is not Time, 
but the consuming action of evil passions, or 
neglecting to nourish the mind with wisdom. 
Youth, under right culture, may be preserved 
to the very last. Is it not promised to the obe¬ 
dient, that “the child shall die an hundred 
yeara old V 9 Grindon. 


♦ 


OVER THE RIVER. 


BY M1S8 PRIEST. 


Over the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones who've crossed to the farther side; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are drowned in the rushing tide. 
There's one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of heaven's own bine; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid hum from mortal view; 
We saw not the angels who met him there; 

The gates of the city we could not see: 

Over the river, over the river. 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me! 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another—the household pet; 

Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Barling Minnie! I see her yet. 

She crossed On her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark; 

We watched it glide from the silver sands. 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 

We know die is safe on the farther side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be: 

Over the river, the mystic river, 

My childhood's idol is waiting for me. 


Tor none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman pale; 

We hear the dip of the golden oars. 

And catch a gleam of the snowy sail— 

And lo! they have passed from our yearning heart; 

They cross the stream, and are gone for aye; 

We may not sunder the veil apart, 

That hides from our vision the gates of day. 

We only know that their barks no more 
May tail with ns o'er life’s stormy sea; 

Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 

They watch and beckon and wait for me. 


And 1 sit and think, when the sunset's gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 

I shall one day stand by the water cold, 

And list for the sotmd of the boatman's oar. 


I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 

I shall hear the boat as it grounds the strand; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale. 
To the better shore of the spirit-land; 

I shall know the loved who have gone before— 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be. 

When over the river, the peaceful river. 

The Angel of Death shall carry me. 


LOVE'S CONTRADICTIONS. 


BY ELIZABETH TOWNBRIDGE. 

I envy, love, the breeze that playa 
Amid thy soft and glossy hair; 

And that in torn I envy too. 

It clings so round thy forehead fair. 

I envy, love, the lashes dark 
That shade thine eyes* delicious bine, 
Bending, with tenderness, to kiss 
Thy cheek of opening roae-hud hue. 


And, jealous grown, the simplest flower 
That wins thy gentle glance from me 
Seems ever hateful from that hour, 

For, ah I I would be all to thee! 

Nay, shrink not so, my timid love; 

I will deny what now I said: 

Yon sky would lose its light for me 
Did it not canopy thy head. 


I listen for thy footsteps light 
When none but me the sound can hear, 
And feel my eyes, my heart grow bright. 
When they approach and thou art near. 

I listen to some simple tale 
From thy sweet lips of love and truth. 
And watch thy cheek grow bright or pale 
With youth's sweet sympathy with youth. 


I watch those silken ringlets fall 
Across thy brow with golden glow. 
And in my doting fancy call 
Them sunbeams resting upon snow; 
And gazing thus into thine eyes, 

I hold this little hand in mine. 

Where, as it softly nestling lies, 

I hear thee murmuring “ Only thine!” 


And wish myself the air yon breathe, 

That I might seek thy very heart; 

And with thy being so enwreathe 
I only cotild with life depart. 

1 wish I could to thee be all 
The earth 1—the very heaven above I 
I wish—nay, I cannot recall 
One more while thou art nigh, dear love I 
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MBS. BRUMBY’S LODGERS: 

(A Story in Two Parts.) 

BY WILMOT BUXTON. 


Part I. 

WHY I TOOK TO LRTTXNG LODGINGS. 

I must begin by telling you that my name is 
Martha Brumby, and that I am a lone woman. 

I was not always a lone woman. No, every one 
has ups and downs in this world, and I have 
had my share. It was on the twenty-third of 
July, 1838, (how well I remember the day!) 
that I was married to John Brumby, at Maid¬ 
stone Church. John Brumby was chief man at 
Messrs. Sweeting’s Sugar-Boiling Establish¬ 
ment, and was earning good wages, so that with 
a little private money of my own we lived very 
comfortably for ten years, though we were not 
blessed with any family. At the end of this 
time, however, I noticed a great change for the 
worse in John Brumby; be got dull and melan¬ 
choly, didn’t enjoy his meals, or the comfort of 
our best parlour, and was for the first time al¬ 
most unkind to me. He gave up calling me 
Martha, as he used to do in happier times, and 
took to saying " Mrs. Brumby,” which, unless 
before strangers, I didn’t approve of. Well, 
things kept getting worse and worse, till in the 
Autumn of 1848, (how well I remember that day 
too, it was the fourth of September!) John 
Brumby suddenly disappeared, nor have I seen 
or heard anything of him up to this time, which 
is the year 1856. What John Brumby’s reasons 
for deserting an affectionate wife were I can’t 
imagine ; I suppose, however, he had some rea¬ 
son. The only trace which he left behind was 
a sort of letter, but so badly written, evidently 
composed in great excitement, that I could make 
nothing out of it except the words, “ Important 
Business,” and ** Australia,” from which I sup¬ 
posed that he had emigrated. You may imagine 
that I was greatly cut up by this extraordinary 
conduct on the part of John Brumby ; for some 
time I was quite out of spirits; but at length, 
under the influence of a strong sense of duty, 
which was assisted by the advice of good Mr. 
Spinitout,the Methodist Minister of Little Bethel, 
I determined to go and stay with my unmarried 
sister Susan, who owned a comfortable house 
at Margate. I went there accordingly, and 
Susan received me most kindly. We lived to¬ 
gether very happily till Susan’s death, which 
sad event happened two years after my arrival. 
Susan very kindly left me all her little property, 
consisting of the house and furniture, and as I 


did not require so large a place for myself, I 
determined to do what I never expected to do, 
that is, to let lodgings. Accordingly the bouse 
No. 3, Shingle-street, Margate, was nicely done 
up, and cards put in the front windows bearing 
the words “ Apartments to Let.” 

And now comes the interest of my story; for 
from the day—it was a Friday, I remember— 
when I put up those cards in my windows, my 
peace of mind began to be steadily undermined 
in a way which it never had been before, not 
even by John Brumby’s mysterious disappear¬ 
ance. It was not long before there was an 
application for lodgings, for the house was a 
pleasant quiet little place, and was cheerful too, 
from the men crying shrimps and other sea-side 
delicacies in the morning and evening. I was 
sitting in the front parlour, knitting, when a 
ring came at the street door, and on looking 
out, with a natural curiosity to see who was 
there, I observed a tall, decidedly distinguished- 
looking man, dressed in a light summer coat 
and white hat, with a beautiful beard and whis¬ 
kers, as well as I could make out. When Ann 
came to tell me it was a gentleman after the 
lodgings, I felt quite a turn, not being used to 
that kind of thing, and when I had put on a 
more tidy cap, I went up to the gentleman in 
the drawing-room. There could be no doubt 
that he was a very handsome man, with a large 
light brown beard, and bright sharp eyes. His 
manners, too, were most gentlemanly, and 
took my fancy at once. How well I remember 
his first words! They were, “ Madam, I be¬ 
lieve you have some apartments to let ?” Of 
course I said “ Yes,” and showed the rooms to 
him; he didn’t seem to take much notice of 
them, but said he thought they would do very 
well, but that a lady would call the next day 
and look at them. I thought it was just as well 
to be a little high with him at first, and so I 
said I was particular about my house, and would 
he excuse my asking his name, and who the 
lady was. He was most affable directly, and 
said that I was quite right not to let my rooms 
to people I knew nothing of. His name, he 
said, was Wentworth—Cecil Wentworth (and a 
very pretty name I thought it), and that the lady 
was his sister, a widow, whose name was Mrs. 
Bailey. He told me that he was an artist and 
miniature painter, but that he did not work 
much at his profession, but was going to pass 
some time at Margate for the benefit of his 
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health, if he could get lodgings to suit him. 
He went away soon after this, saying that his 
sister would call either in the evening or on the 
next day, and left his card bearing the name, 

“ Mr. Cecil Wentworth.” 

That same evening, about seven o’clock, Mrs. 
Bailey called. She was sitting in the drawing¬ 
room when I came in, and my first idea was 
that she was quite an old-looking woman, 
though her hair was as black as night. When 
I looked at her again, however, 1 was fairly 
puzzled as to her age; she might have been 
thirty or she might have been sixty for anything 
1 could tell. My first look at her face didn’t at 
all please me; she wasn’t the least like Mr. 
Wentworth, though she was good-looking too 
in her way. She had a very strange complexion, 
quite bloodless, it seemed to me, and as white as 
marble, so that her black eyes, which were 
rather long and narrow, looked like two black 
windows in a white wall. The great peculiarity 
about her, however, was her quietness ; nothing 
seemed to excite her, and though she was very 
quick in moving about, she did it without any 
noise, like a cat or a snake. Her voice, too, 
was quiet, low, calm, yet very distinct, and 
seemed somehow or other to have a command 
in it, though she didn’t seem to be doing more 
than asking a question. 

“ This is a pleasant room,” said Mrs. Bailey, 
after we had made two or three ordinary remarks. 

“ If the other rooms are as good they will suit 
very well.” 

" Would you like to look at them, ma’am ?” 
said I. 

“ Yes, if you please, let me see them.” 

There was absolute command in the tone, 
though the words were spoken as soft as possi¬ 
ble. Well, we went over the sitting-room and 
the two bed-rooms, Mrs. Bailey sliding about 
noiselessly, and looking into everything, and 
every corner and crevice as sharp as a needle. 

“The rooms will do very well,” she said; 
“ you can receive us to-morrow ?” 

There was the same tone of command in the 

Q uestion, which seemed to take away all power 
rom me, and 1 should as soon have thought of 
asking for another day to prepare the rooms, 
as of flying in the air. Well, the rent was agreed 
to, and Mrs. Bailey went away. When she 
was gone, I felt quite vexed with myself for 
feeling so tamed down by a woman—I, who 
had lived in my own house so long, and wasn’t 
responsible to anybody. So I made up my mind 
to show a little more spirit to the white-faced 
lady next time, and went off to get the rooms in 
order. 

The next day they came, Mr. Wentworth 
dressed as before, as polite and pleasant as ever; 
Mrs. Bailey very quiet, but full of energy. 
They had wonderfully little luggage, only one 
good sized black box, and a carpet-bag. When 
I asked if that was all the luggage, Mrs. Bailey 
looked me in the face with those narrow eyes 
of hers, and seemed to look right through me 
as she said, softly, u Yes, Mrs. Brumby, that is 
>11 the luggage.” 


There was something in that woman’s face 
which made me very uncomfortable; it was not 
exaotly fear that 1 felt, but a sort of shrinking 
away from her, as if she had been a serpent or 
some other reptile. Once or twice when I looked 
up from putting things in their places, and 
caught sight of her eyes following me, I really 
thought it was a snake, there was such a cold 
glitter coming out from that white quiet face. 

However, the lodgers gave very little trouble, 
were quiet, as well they might be with such a 
noiseless creature as Mrs. Bailey, and were easily 
satisfied with the meals which Ann and I got 
ready for them. I didn’t often go to their sit¬ 
ting room, because, to speak the truth, 1 couldn’t 
bear to meet Mrs. Bailey’s white face and cold 
eyes. I thought, too, that neither she nor Mr. 
Wentworth liked me to come into the room, 
and they told the servant not to disturb them 
except at certain hours when they ordered din¬ 
ner or had it brought in. Neither of my lodgers 
went out much, and 1 thought that if Mr. Went¬ 
worth wanted to benefit his health he should 
have gone down to the cliff and the sands, and 
not have been shut up in his room all day. I 
asked Ann what she saw in their room, and 
what they did. She said they were always very 
quiet, and generally seemed to expect her 
entrance,' as they were reading, or Mrs. Bailey 
was knitting, and there was nothing about the 
room to notice except two writing desks, one 
large and one small, which were always locked 
when she came in, except once, when she saw 
Mr. Wentworth writing what she thought was 
a row of names on a piece of grey paper. Well, 
there wasn’t much to be made out of this; but 
as I felt really curious about the lodgers, I took 
the opportunity when both went out one day 
(a moat unusual circumstance), to go up into 
their room and look about. Everything was 
very neat and orderly; there were a few books 
in the hook-case, among which I saw the “ Court 
Guide,” the “Post Office Directory,” the 
“ Margate Directory,” and one or two French 
books, which also seemed to contain the names 
and addresses of people. There was also a list 
of the times when the steamer left Margate 
fastened on the wall, and the railway time-tables. 
Both the desks, which stood on different tables, 
were locked; they were both bound with brass 
bands, and had very peculiar locks. On the man¬ 
tel-piece were two envelopes, one directed to 
“Cecil Wentworth, Esq., 3, Shingle-street, 
Margate,” and the other, which was torn nearly 
in half, was not addressed to Mr. Wentworth, 
but bore some foreign name which I could not 
make out. As I was going to leave the room, 
I saw a piece of paper lying on the carpet, and 
on picking it up saw the name “ William AyU 
mer” written upon it. Now, Sir William Ayl¬ 
mer was a gentleman of considerable property 
living near Margate; so 1 supposed that my 
lodgers were acquainted with him, as this piece 
of paper looked like the bottom of a letter bear¬ 
ing his signature. 1 was still holding the paper 
in my hand, and was about leaving the room, 
when without any warning the door opened, 
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and Mrs. Bailey stood before me in her close- 
fitting black bonnet pressed tight to her white 
face, her thick veil thrown back, and her black 
eyes fixed upon me. 1 stared at her quite help¬ 
lessly for a minute, and then saw the wonderful 
change that came over her face. She didn’t 
flush, nor grow paler, for that indeed was im¬ 
possible, but her face grew darker and darker 
till it was quite of a dusky hue. Her eyes, too, 
which 1 have said were narrow, now lengthened 
oaf in a most extraordinary way, till 1 could only 
see a bright black line in the place of each, ana 
that line seemed to flash with actual fire. This 
change took place in a second of time, while I 
was looking at her face; then it passed away as 
suddenly, as gliding into the room Mrs. Bailey 
said, in her usual calm voice— 

“You wished to see me, I suppose?” 

“ Oh, no,” I answered, with an earnestness 
which I couldn’t conceal, for she was the very 
last person I wished to see; and then, recollect¬ 
ing myself, I said that I had come up to see 
if the servant kept the room tidy. 

“ Ha!” said Mrs. Bailey. 

It was all she said, but it made me start as 
if I had been shot, and I dropped the piece of 
paper on the table. It was in Mrs. Bailey’s 
nand in an instant. 

“ You have seen this name,” she said, fixing 
those terrible eyes upon me. “ Do you know 
the gentleman ?” 

“I have often heard Sir William spoken of,” 
I answered. 

" Ah! he is a friend of my brother’s, of Mr. 
Wentworth’s. We will dine at two as usual, 
Mrs. Brumby. Good morning.” 

I was outside the door, and down-stairs, before 
I could get rid of Mrs. Bailey’s eyes. That 
night I couldn’t sleep, though I went to bed 
early. I always wished my lodgers good-night, 
and that evening when wished Mr. Wentworth 
good-night in the passage at ten o’clock, he 
said he was also going to bed with a bad head¬ 
ache. However, I couldn’t sleep, and about 
twelve o’clock I determined to go down-stairs 
for some lemonade, as I felt hot and feverish. 
When I got to the stairs, a stream of light on 
the wall showed me that my lodgers were not 
gone to bed, and that the door of their sitting- 
room was partly open. I could hear voices, 
too, raised as if m anger, and by going down 
two or three stairs I managed to get a very good 
view of the room, though I was myself hidden 
by a projection of tbe wall. At first I could 
only see Mr. Wentworth sitting at the table 
before his large open desk, busy writing on a 
number of slips of different coloured paper, 
some grey, some green, others white. Presently 
I heard a voice, which I did not recognise as 
Mrs. Bailees, though it belonged to a woman. 
It was a quick Bharp, very shrill voice, quite 
unlike the quiet tones of Mrs. Bailey: 

w I tell you, you are a fool, Robert,” said the 
voice; “you are risking too much, and depend¬ 
ing too much on yourself; you had better trust 
to me as before.” 

" Oh, yes, I dare say,” answered Mr. Went¬ 


worth, ** you want to have everything your own 
way. I tell you I can do just as well, and better 
too, without you.” 

“You ungrateful wretch,” said the shrill 
voice; “ how would you have got on in the 
Count’s affair if I had not helped you out, when 
your own bungling nearly sent you to the gal¬ 
leys?” 

“ Confound your spiteful tongue,” cried Mr. 
Wentworth very angrily; “ can’t you let that 
subject rest ?” 

“ And then, again,” began the woman’s voice, 

“ this very morning you left a pretty specimen 
of hand-writing on tne floor, and that prying 
old fool of a landlady was here looking at it. 
That was just like your prudence.” 

“ Curse you,” said Mr. Wentworth, in a tone 
which made me shudder; “ I have half a mind 
to give tbe devil his due,”—and to my horror 
he drew a small pistol from his pocket, and half 
presented it across the room. At this moment 
the woman, whom I had not yet. seen, darted 
across the room, and seizing the pistol from Mr. 
Wentworth’s hand, said— * 

“ For shame, Robert, you are mad; remember, 
tbe door is open.” 

She turned to tbe door as she spoke, and I 
saw the face of Mrs. Bailey, but how changed! 
The white bloodless face was there, but the 
smooth black hair was gone, and some thin grey 
locks hung about her face. She looked more 
than sixty, and more like a fiend than a woman, j 
with her eyes gleaming and blazing with pas¬ 
sion. She shut tbe door, however, and I saw 
no more. 

I wanted no lemonade to cool me now, bat 
went back shivering to my room. What that 
extraordinary scene meant, I could not well 
make out. One thing, however, was clear—they 
were not fit people to be in a respectable wo¬ 
man’s house, and I determined to give them 
notice the following morning. 

When the morning came, being the end w 
the week, they sent for me as usual, to pay the 
rent. When I went into the room everything 
was just as before. There was Mr. Wentworth 
with his handsome good-tempered face, lounging 
in an easy chair, and there was Mrs. Bailey 
with her smooth carefully-arranged black hair, 
her calm white face, and neat cap with ita black 
ribbon. She was sitting busy at her usual 
occupation of knitting. I almost fancied tne 
scene of the night before must have been a dream, 
so unlikely did it all seem. I came into tne 
room quite determined to give my lodgers nonce 
to quit, but before I had been in tbe room j” 6 
minutes, and had been looked at by Mrs. 

I had no more power to do it than an injjJ®* 
though my wish was quite as strong. 1“*' 
were very methodical people, and always kept 
an account-book for tne rent, in which 1 
my name on receiving the money. Mrs. Bam* 
brought me the pen and ink this time, 
when I had signed my name I noticed that oow 
my lodgers had been watching me as if 
thought I didn’t mean to sign all regularly- 
managed to ask Mr. Wentworth if he thoug 
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of remaining much longer, and to my great de¬ 
light be said that they should probably leave at 
the end of the week ir I did not mind so short a 
notice. I wae only too glad, and said that the 
notice would suit me very well. This was on 
8atnrday. 

During the next week both my lodgers were 
out a good deal, and on the following Friday 
Mr. Wentworth said he had important business 
which would call him to town, and that he 
should leave that night. Mrs. Bailey had 
packed everything silently and rapidly, and they 
left in a close fly that evening for the railway, 
after paying the week’s rent. 1 shall never forget 
the expression of Mrs. Bailey’s face as she went 
oat of the front door, and said, in her quietest 
tone, " Good evening, Mrs. Brumby ; you won’t 
forget us, I hope.” 

At eight o’clock next morning a fly drove up 
to my door, and three men got out; two were 
strangers, and the third was Mr. Garter, from 
the Margate bank, where I used to go and draw 
my little dividends. I opened the door to them 
myself, and Mr Carter said— 

“ You have a Mr. Cecil Wentworth and a lady 
lodging with you, Mrs. Brumby; will you take 
me up to them 

“ 1 had such people lodging here, Mr. Car¬ 
ter,” said I; “ but they left last night, and, to 
‘speak the truth, I’m not sorry for it.” 

“Left last night 1” cried Mr. Carter; “then 
die villain has sold us, Parker,” he added, turn¬ 
ing to one of his companions. “ He certainly 
ordered the fly to call for him at eight this 
morning, and we have come in the very carriage,” 
continued Mr. Carter. 

“ It was his dodge to get a fair start,” said 
the man called Parker; “but I’m off to the 
railway, there’s no time to lose j you and Vin¬ 
cent can explain to this good lady.” 

So saying, the man got into the fly, and was 
driven off to the railway. 

“ What in the name of fortune does all this 
mean, Mr. Carter ?” said I. 

“ It means, Mrs. Brumby, that you’ve had 
one of the greatest and cleverest rascals in Eng¬ 
land in your house, and a woman who is ten 
times as bad as himself. Look here,” said he, 
producing a pocketbook, and taking out two 
cheanes, “ Is this vour signature 1” 

I looked at the cneques, one for ten pounds, 
another for twelve pounds; there was my sig¬ 
nature, sure enough, “ Martha Brumby,” and 
so like my writing, that I could scarcely tell 
the difference. But it was not my writing all 
the same, as I had not drawn cheques for that 
amount for six months. 

“ I thought so,” said Mr. Carter, when I 
told him the writing was not mine. “ Mr. Cecil 
Wentworth, alias Charles Neville, alias Robert 
Burney, and fifty other aliases , has been doing 
a little forgery on poor Mrs. Brumby, as well 
ns on Sir William Aylmer, and others; bat 
•how us his rooms, Mrs. Brumby: the detective 
officer here will want to search them.” 

I showed them all the rooms all over the 
house, which were carefully searched by the 


detective, but no trace of my lodgers had been 
left behind. It was not likely that Mrs. Bailey’s 
keen eyes would leave anything unnoticed. My 
rivate drawer, however, was found to have 
een opened, and several cheques taken from 
my cheqne-book. The detective set off by the 
train soon after, but I learnt from Mr. Carter 
that up to the present time no intelligence could 
be obtained concerning my lodgers. 


Part II. 

WHY I OAVR UP LXTT1NG LODGINGS. 

You may easily imagine that I was rather shy 
of lodgers after my last unfortunate speculation > 
and indeed for some time I couldn’t make up 
my mind to have any one in the house. At 
last, however, finding my expenses were heavy, 
and having lost money by that good-for-nothing 
Mr. Wentworth, or whatever his name was, I 
determined to let my apartments once more. 
I had few applications, and one or two people 
were not satisfied with the rent; till one day 
two gentlemen called, and I saw them as usual 
in the drawing-room. One of the gentlemen 
wae tall and thin, rather pale and sickly-looking, 
and dressed entirely in black; the other was a 
shorter man, with quiet, civil manners, but very 
sharp and watchful, and possessing a pair of 
keen grey eyes which were always keeping a 
bright look out from beneath his rather shaggy 
eyebrows. He did all the talking’, the thin 
gentleman in black seeming to take little inter¬ 
est in what wae going on. 

“ I hope, Mrs. Brumby,” said the shorter 
gentleman, after asking a few questions—“I 
hope there are no children in the noose ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied I. 

“Nor cats?” exclaimed the gentleman in 
blaok, suddenly. 

“ Oh, no 1 of course not,” answered his com¬ 
panion, hastily. 

I was rather surprised at the question, and 
at the way in which the stranger took upon 
himself to answer; bnt as my poor cat Topsy 
had strayed away some days before, 1 assured 
them that there were no cats about the place. 
1 then took them over the house, which seemed 
to satisfy them; when we were in the best bed¬ 
room, tne gentleman in black suddenly noticed 
some bars which were pot across the windows, 
and exclaimed iu the same sudden manner as 
before. 

“WhatI ban! it isn’t one of those places, 
is it, Nicholas ?” 

“ Oh, no!” said Mr. Nicholas, quietly; “ the 
bars are only to keep the thieves out. The 
rooms are excellent, Mn. Brumby; we will 
come in to-morrow, if you please.” 

I ventured to ask for a reference, as ray con¬ 
fidence was shaken since my last lodgers’ de¬ 
parture. 

“ Is it usual to ask for references from lodg- 
en who are willing to pay your demands, Mrs. 
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Brumby ?” asked Mr. Nicholas, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“References, who wants references?” said 
the other gentleman. “ Send to Martyn, he’ll 
make it right: eh, Nicholas ? Send to Martyn.” 

“As Mr. Jefferson says, you can write to 
Doctor Martyn to this address in London,” 
observed Mr. Nicholas, “and he will assure 
you of our respectability.” 

With these words they left me, and I wrote 
at once to the address given me, “ Richard Mar¬ 
tyn, M.D.,-Square, London.” I received a 

very satisfactory answer from the doctor, telling 
me that Mr. Jefferson was a gentleman of large 
fortune, and of the highest respectability; so of 
course I was satisfied. 

My new lodgers arrived on the next day, and 
took possession of their rooms. I was rather 
curious to know what position Mr. Nicholas 
held $ he seemed too familiar for a servant, and 
et, though remarkably polite in his manners, 

didn’t think him a gentleman. I at last set 
him down as an old servant and companion, 
who had been taken entirely into his master’s 
confidence. There was no attempt at mystery 
made by my lodgers, and yet there were one or 
two trifling things which I couldn’t make out. 
Why had Mr. Jefferson such a hatred of cats? 
and what did he mean by pointing to the bars 
in the window, and asking if the room were 
“ one of those places ?” What places could he 
mean ? 

On the subject of the cats, Mr. Nicholas gave 
some explanation. “Mr. Jefferson is in deli¬ 
cate health,” said he, “ and requires quiet and 
rest. If you happen to have any cats about the 
house, may I request you to keep them out of 
his sight, as he can’t endure them ?” 

Things went on very smoothly now; Mr. 
Jefferson spent a great deal of time by the sea,- 
and was always accompanied by Mr. Nicholas. 
I noticed that Mr. Jefferson always wore black; he 
frequently changed his dress, but it was always 
a suit like an undertaker’s, so much so that the 
servant used to call him the gentleman in black, 
and 1 got into the way of calling him so too. 
I asked Mr. Nicholas if Mr. Jefferson were in 
mourning for any one. “ Not that 1 am aware 
of, Mrs. Brumby,” answered he, and beyond 
that I could get nothing out of him. This Mr. 
Nicholas, however, used to make himself very 
agreeable; and often when the gentleman in 
black had gone to bed early, he would come and 
sit with me in the parlour. He was a most 
amusing man, and told me some queer stories; 
now and then when he had drunk some of my 
articular cherry brandy I would try to draw 
im out about Mr. Jefferson, but could never 
get any satisfactory information. When I asked 
him whether Mr. Jefferson was not a gentleman 
of large fortune, he only said, “ You heard so 
from Dr. Martyn, I suppose ?” and then changed 
the subject. There was no locking of the sitting- 
room door now, as there was in Mrs. Bailey’s 
time; I used often to go in, and generally found 
Mr. Jefferson reading, or playing at chess with 
Mr Nicholas. Once or twice Mr. Nicholas 


came to me in the morning, and said his mas¬ 
ter (I had never heard him call Mr. Jefferson 
so before) was very unwell that day, and wonld 
keep his room; but about an hour afterwards 
I was surprised to hear peals of laughter from 
Mr. Jefferson’s bedroom, as though he were 
quite overcome by something very ludicrous. 

About a month after my lodgers had estab¬ 
lished themselves, an event happened which 
startled me a good deal. A neighbour had given 
me a very fine tortoise-shell cat, which 1 was 
very careful to keep out of Mr. Jefferson’s way. 
It happened, however, one day, that Mr. Nicho¬ 
las had gone out alone for a short time, a thing 
he had never done before, and the cat by some 
chance went up into the room where Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson was. The next minute I heard a tremen¬ 
dous shout, and the noise of a boot being thrown 
after my cat, and before I could get out of the 
room Mr. Jefferson appeared at the door, brand¬ 
ishing a silver fork, and looking tremendously 
excited. 

“ Madam I” cried he, in a loud voice, “ Ma¬ 
dam, you have deceived me 1 You told me 
there were none of those horrible animals, those 
tigers in disguise, about the house. Do yon 
suppose thst I,—I who have seen my only child 
torn limb from limb by those blood-thirsty 
monsters, will endure to live in the same bouse 
with them ? Woman, whom do you take me 
for ?” 

I was so taken aback by this speech, and the 
furious manner of my lodger, that I couldn’t 
speak for a minute. He advanced towards me 
with his eyes flashing awfully, and looking me 
hard in the face repeated, “ Woman, who 
am 1 ?” 

“ Good gracious, sir, how should I know f 
I exclaimed, hardly knowing what answer to 
make. 

“Well then, listen,” said Mr. Jefferson, 
more calmly; “ I am the King of Dahomey !” 

He looked at me fixedly for about a minute, 
whilst I wished him safe back in his kingdom, 
wherever it might be. 

“ Yes,” he continued, after a pause; “I > D 
the last King of Dahomey, and mark my words, 
there is not a single cat in my dominions!” 

“ I am sure I’m very sorry, sir, that my cat 
came into your room; it shan’t occur again, 
said I. , 

“ Say no more about it, madam,” exclaimed 
the King of Dahomey, buttoning his black coat, 

“ but what you call a cat is really a tiger, a fierce 
blood-thirsty wretch, who will destroy y^ or 
children, if you have any, as they did mine. 

At this moment Mr. Nicholas, who had jo** 
come in by the street door, entered the room; 
he looked very vexed, and said, sharply, ‘ Mr. 
Jefferson, I want you.” The gentleman m 
black turned round, became quite pale—be naa 
been flushed with excitement before— and, taking 
the arm of Mr. Nicholas, walked quietly up¬ 
stairs. 

I was very much puzzled and alarmed by this 
scene, and anxiously waited for Mr. Nicholas 
who came down in a few minutes. 
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“ Mr. Nicholas,” said I, “ what does all this 
mean ? Your master is mad; it’s of no use to 
deny it.” 

“Well, Mrs. Brumby,” answered he, “I 
won’t deny but that my master is mad upon one 
subject.” 

“ And that is”— 

“ Cats /” said Mr. Nicholas, laughing. 

“ But really I can’t let my lodgings to a per¬ 
fect lunatic.” 

“ You need have no fear, Mrs. Brumby: be 
is perfectly harmless, and more sensible than 
many sane people upon most points.” 

“ But he said he was the King of Dahomey,” 
said I. 

“ Oh! very likely! But did he get as far as 
that! he must have been very excited. Now 
look here, Mrs. Brumby, it will be inconvenient 
for us to leave this for another fortnight; if you 
like to keep us on as we are now. I’ll tell you 
as much of my master’s history as 1 can in hon¬ 
our do.” 

I was burning with very natural curiosity, so 
1 agreed on these terms. 

“ You must know, Mrs. Brumby,” said Mr. 
Nicholas, “ that the gentleman whom you know 
as Mr. Jefferson is a person of high birth and 
considerable wealth.” 

“Then his real name isn’t Jefferson ?” said I. 

" No more than mine is Nicholas Unwin. 
However, he is slightly deranged upon one or 
two points, quite rational on all others. He is 
ouite aware o( his infirmity, and is also aware 

tnat his cousin Lord B-(1 may not mention 

his name,) would get him shut up in a lunatic 
asylum if he could, in order to get the manage¬ 
ment of the property. To avoid this, my mas¬ 
ter has assumed his present name, and in my 
company goes about the country, and lives very 
comfortably, though of course quite privately.” 

“ And what of Dr. Martyn ?” 1 asked. 

” Oh, he is a very sensible and humane mao, 
who understands Sir ■ — - (I mean my mas¬ 

ter’s case) very well, and assists him to keep all 
quiet.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Nicholas,” said I, ** you 
have not told me why your master is so excited 
by the sight of a cat. He said all cats were 
tigers, and that he had seen his only child torn 
to pieces by one; was this the case ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Mr. Nicholas; 
“ he was never married, and never bad a child. 
The fact was, that when a child himself, and 
when his weakness of intellect first began to 
show itself, he was very much frightened by a 
fierce cat, which flew at him and scratched him. 
The story was foolishly repeated often before 
him, and took such an effect that the sight of a 
cat always put him in a frenzy.” 

** But he said he was the King of Dahomey.” 

“ Ab, that’s another of his extraordinary delu¬ 
sions ; sometimes when he is very much exci¬ 
ted I am obliged to kneel down to him, and call 
him “ your Majesty.” Once when I didn’t do 
so, be tried to knock roe down with a poker, 
but that was the only occasion when X ever saw 

t ; 


on other points, and has read immensely, I can 
assure you.” 

I could obtain no further information, so I 
was obliged to rest satisfied. My lodgers 
remained during the next fortnight, but 1 was 
anything but comfortable; for being naturally 
of a nervous disposition, the idea of being in the 
same house with a lunatic, even though he was 
mad only on cats and the King of Dahomey, 
was very disagreeable to me. 

My lodgers left at last; Mr. Nicholas gave 
me at parting a piece of advice not to say much 
about Mr. Jefferson, as it could do me no good, 
and might do a great deal of harm. Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson himself was very gracious, and told me 
that if at any time I wanted an appointment 
under government (his government, of course,) 
1 was to write to him at his address in Daho¬ 
mey, and my wishes should be attended to. 

It was about three weeks after their departure, 
as near as I can remember, that my next lodg¬ 
ers, and, as it turned out, my last, arrived. They 
were father and son; the father was a little 
8tout man, with a body like a sack of potatoes 
set on two tbin legs. He had the queerest, most 
good-humoured face I ever saw, very red, with 
fat cheeks, which bung loose in little bags on 
each side of bis face; his eyes were small and 
piercing; his thin hair was brushed up in 
points over his ears, and his voice was sharp 
and brisk, and always perfectly self-satisfied in 
its tone. He was dressed in a black coat and 
waistcoat, which were just a little bit white at 
the seams, and shiney at the edges; he had, 
too, a white cravat, rather limp, and drab trou¬ 
sers, and shoes. When he came about the 
lodgings he said, in his sharp way, “ My name’s 
Sucker, mum—Abel Sucker, at your service,” 

“ Are you a minister, sir ?” said I. 

“ I am so, mum,” said Mr. Sucker, “ though 
at the present time unemployed in my vocation, 
unforeseen circumstances over which I have no 
control having deprived me of my ministerial 
centre.” He then brought forward his son, a 
tall shambling lad of fifteen, though he might 
have been forty as far as his face went: he was 
as yellow and wizened and disagreeable a boy 
as I ever recollect to have met with, and I have 
seen a many disagreeable boys in my time, too. 

“This,” saidMr. Sucker, “is my son, mum, 
Erskine Sucker, so named after the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor, with whose history you are of 
course acquainted. My son, mum, is now study¬ 
ing the important branches of a legal education, 
it being his wish to enter that profession, and 
carry his illustrious name, illustrious on account 
of the great Chancellor, to the scenes of forensic 
eloquence. I hope, mum, your cooking is 
good ?” 

I was rather startled at the sudden way in 
which he left one subject for another so different, 
but replied that I always cooked myself, and 
generally gave satisfaction. 

“ Because, mum,” said Mr. Sucker, “ I am 
as particular in my food as in my company. It 
is true that we are all worms, miserable crawling 
mm, firuwty , bin wwm wt, w>$ why 
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should not we ) and if we eat at all, why not 
the best ? My experience in the culinary art, 
vulgarly known as cooking, is, I may say, 
extensive; you will therefore permit me, mum, 
without being intrusive, to offer occasional hints 
and cursory observations. 0 

I don’t like interference in my cooking, and 
never shall; but I said, ** Oh, certainly 1” and 
so that matter dropped. 

Mr. Sucker soon made himself quite at home; 
he seemed able to settle down immediately. 
He was always bustling about in a state of 
good-humoured activity, always talking, and 
smiling all over his face, till his fat baggy cheeks 
shook, and rubbing his hands. He was very 
fond of having me with him, either asking me 
up to his rooms or coming down to mine, and 
though he was rather a trouble sometimes, yet 
he talked so fast and well about all kinds of 
things, that I got to like bis fidgeting about at 
last. He was the most open of men, telling me 
frankly all about himself; and yet, somehow 
or other, I never got a clear idea of what he was, 
or how he lived; his was a kind of frankness 
which seems a great deal, and leads to nothing. 
One thing about bim I never could discover— 
what denomination of religion he belonged to; 
he used to talk about advanoed schools of 
thought, but I never heard bim mention a Sun-r 
day School, and he used to be continually saying 
that he was before his age, and wasn’t apprecia¬ 
ted, which I think is very likely. 

“ You see, mum,” he said, one day, “ we are 
all intended to be centres in life, one in one way, 
one in another. You are a centre, Mrs. Brum¬ 
by, round which revolve the domestic arts of 
making comfortable lodgings, easy beds, and 
succulent dishes. I am a centre, mum, though 
just now, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
over which I have no control, my sphere is cir¬ 
cumscribed, and my opportunities of being a 
centre of usefulness are limited. I was lately 
the centre of a congregation, large, important, 
wealthy; but bigoted, narrow, mum, to a fright¬ 
ful degree, despicably narrow. I advanced 
views which should have met with universal 
approbation, as being advanced, liberal, free 
from sectarian bias. I advocated a community 
of goods; I said, ‘ My friends, are we not bro¬ 
thers ? Let us share as brothers, as members 
of one family ?’ I explained to them patiently 
and clearly—for they were dull, mum, pig¬ 
headed, I may say—I explained to them that I 
was in reduced circumstances, and the natural 
conclusion to be deduced from that fact was, 
that there was something wrong somewhere; 
I suggested a participation in all our posses¬ 
sions, but I was misunderstood; pig-headedness 
and sectarian bias triumphed; I retired in dis¬ 
gust from an uncongenial soil, and why ? Be¬ 
cause, mum, I am before my age, and my 
thoughts and sentiments are too advanced for a 
slow-minded people to appreciate. What pud¬ 
ding were you proposing for to-day, mum ?” 

“ I thought a nice plain batter pudding would 
be a change, sir,” said I. 

*' Throw in a raisin, mum,” said Mr. Sucker; 


“ my son Brsldne likes a raisin, and, to be can¬ 
did with you, so do I.” 

Of Erskine Sucker I saw very little; he 
seemed to be always studying, and if ever his 
name was mentioned his father used to talk of 
his wonderful sharpness and legal knowledge 
till I got quite tired of the sutriect. 

“ My son Erskine, mum,” Mr. Sucker would 
say, “ is a shining light, a bright example to 
youth in general and sons in particular. My 
son will be a centre one day, a legal centre of 
extreme clearness; my son baa prospects, mum, 
great prospects; he will in due course be 
admitted into the office of Messrs. Catchflat and 
Gripehard, of whom you have doubtless heard. 
You don’t know them ? Well, they are a most 
respectable and respected firm, I can assure 
you; Mr. Catchflat's father was connected with 
Mr. Drylore, the celebrated lawyer of whom 
yon must have heard, and Mr. Gripebard’s sis¬ 
ter—but I trouble you, Mrs. Brumby, with 
what does not interest yon. Don’t forget the 
Worcester saoce added to the roast mutton; 
we’re all worms, it’s true, but—don’t forget the 
sauce.” 

In course of time Mr. Sucker was absent fre¬ 
quently during the day and evening, and often 
ained away from home, generally ordering some¬ 
thing hot for supper on his return. I began to 
suspeet he was making a centre in Margate, 
and at last asked if such was the case. 

“ I will not deny, mum,” said he, with one 
of his self-satisfied smiles, “ that I have hopes 
of establishing myself as a centre here. I have 
been engaged in various duties of a mixed char¬ 
acter lately, principally tending towards the 
establishment of useful and benevolent societies. 

I have organised a committee for a society to be 
called “The Genial Intercourse and Mutual 
Provident Edification Society,” of which the 
prospectos will shortly be issued, a friendly 
printer having embraced the views of the society. 
You will observe that this draft of the Prospectus, 
mum, contains my name, the Bev. Abel Sucker, 
as Treasurer. I have this evening attended % 
meeting wbicb I was instrumental in assembling, 
for the purpose of exporting hair-pins to the 
Feejee Islands; managing agent," Rev. Abel 
Backer. Yon will perceive, mam, that I am a 
philanthropist; but my philanthropy is not of * 
coarse and common order: it belongs to an 
advanced school of thought not yet appreciated; 

I have no doubt that I shall be misunderstood, 
but I must rest content with the knowledge 
that such a fate belongs to those who are before 
their age. Jnlius Caesar, of whom, mum, yon 
have heard, was before his time; so wa« Galileo; 
and so, in a word, mum, am I. Bat then, 
again, wbat of that, for what are we ? worms! 

I suspect that Mr. Sucker found hie em * re ^j 
Margate very profitable, as he always seemed 
to have plenty of money, and paid bis way aj a 
gentleman should. I must say, too, that Mr* 
Sucker's conduct was always of the most coireet 
kind while lodging in Shingle-street, though i 
can’t say as much for bis son Erskine. 
sides, being always * morose, yellow-comp*** 
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ioned boy, he had nasty habits of smoking out 
of win dot? while engaged in the study of the 
law; and being also fond of Natural History, 
as his father said, he used to bring home lots 
of slimy things out of the sea, and crabs, and 
such like, and keep them with sea-weed in his 
bed-room, till the place was quite unbearable, 
and I was forced to mention it. On one occa¬ 
sion, too, young Erskine came home late at 
night from reading law with a friend, as was 
supposed ; but as he smelt very strong of rum, 
and was rather weak on the legs, and moreover 
said that law was all bosh, and Blackstone an 
old humhngr, I fancy his stodies hadn’t been 
entirely legal. Mr. Sucker was very severe in 
his remarks, all of which I could hear through 
hia open door. 

" Are we,*’ said Mr. Sucker, " to neglect our 
objects in life for the sake of animal gratifica¬ 
tions ? Are we not all worms ? We are, but 
we have to become centres in life, and your 
centre, Erskine, my son, is to be in the scenes 
of legal acumen and forensic eloquence. What 
says the poet Virgil ? “ In vino veritas,” which 
means "Abstain from wine; M wherefore, my 
son, abstain and keep your vessel pure, nor 
allow the excitement of a brain heated by ardu¬ 
ous study to carry you beyond the bounds of 
sobriety and decorum/' 

One day, Mr. Sucker brought home a hand¬ 
some silver tea-pot, beautifully worked, with 
this inscription upon it:—"Presented to the 
Rev. Abel Sucker, the benevolent founder of 
the Society for the Amelioration of Colonial 
Comfort, especially designed to supply specta¬ 
cles to the old and infirm natives of New Zea¬ 
land.” There were one or two other little marks 
of esteem from this Club, and that Society, and 
I told Mr. Sucker that he seemed at least to 
be appreciated at Margate. 

"Why, you see, mum,” said he, "it isn't 
this kind of appreciation that I value so mu^h; 
hundreds, I may say thousands of men, like these 
tokens; hanker after them, in fact; but I be¬ 


long to a school of advanced thought, which 
looks beyond the mere ephemeral marks of 
esteem from a fluctuating populace, and feels 
that to become a centre of usefulness is th s 
mission of its followers; and then, if little emol¬ 
uments drop in, why, we receive them as such. 
But, Mrs. Brumby, what I want to see is not a 
silver tea-pot presented by the people of Mar¬ 
gate, though I confess the article is chaste and 
neat enough; what I want to see is not s public 
dinner or a flattering address, though since we 
are all worms such things do occasionally 
delight ns. No, I do not wish to see these 
things: what I do wieh to see is store light, 
mum, more light !” 

I don't exactly know what Mr. Sneker 
referred to, bnt he looked so excited and pas¬ 
sionate, that I’m sere he meant what he said. 
Mr. Sucker and his son Erskine stayed with 
me upwards of two months, and then left 
rather suddenly, "unforeseen circumstance# 
having arisen,” as Mr. Sucker said, "which 
rendered it imperative for him to depart from 
his brief sojourning in the tents by the ees, as 
he more than expected to become a centre in 
Manchester in the course of a few weeks." 
He took bis departure accordingly, and paid 
up all his accounts with me. 

After Mr. Sucker was gone I did hear some 
stories about bis schemes for getting money, 
and some people went so far as to call him an 
adventurer and a humbug, but I am inclined 
to think that this arose from the advanced school 
of thought to which Mr. 8ncker belonged not 
being rightly understood, and because he was, 
as he so often said, before his time. He was 
my last lodger, for soon after that I had a 
little property left me quite unexpectedly, and 
this, with what I had already, made me qnite 
in easy circumstances, the only drawback being 
the mystery of John Brumby's absence. 80 I 
live now in Shingle-street, with no bills in the 
windows, and I don't think I shall ever let 
lodgings any more. 


MEMS OF THE MONTH. 


Undoubtedly the event of the month of July 
will be the visit of the Belgians, and everything 
seems being done for their gratification and 
tmusement, and there is every chance of their 
meeting with an enthusiastic and hearty recep¬ 
tion in return for their princely hospitality to 
our Volunteers last autumn. A grand ball will 
he given to them at the Agricultural Hall on the 
17th, and every pains is being taken to make 
the arrangements perfect, and the entertainment 
worthy the occasion. When it is said that the 
fpnsic will be qnder tbe direction of Mr. Dan. 


Godfrey, and the refreshment department has 
been entrusted to Messrs. Gunter, it speaks 
volumes for the style in which every detail will 
be carried out. Mr. Strange has placed all Bel¬ 
gians in uniform on the free list at the Alham¬ 
bra during their visit, and a similar compliment 
has been accorded to them by Mr. Buckstone 
and Mr. Webster at the Haymarket and the 
Adelphi; and it is said that many managers will 
follow this good example. In addition to this, 
they will be entertained by Miss Buydett 
Cquttq Highgate; they will partake qf 
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chrio hospitalities at Guildhall; receive some¬ 
thing of the nature of a Royal welcome 
at Windsor, and be invited to a conversazione 
at the South Kensington Museum. There 
will be innumerable files and feasts in their 
honour at Wimbledon, and the Zoo will be at 
their disposal one Sunday, and the gardens at 
Kew on the other. The Committee have been 
working most heartily in the matter, and have 
spared no pains in order to make the Belgian 
uniform an instant passport to everything plea¬ 
sant and agreeable. It is to be hoped the exer¬ 
tions of the Committee will be seconded by 
everybody; those who have money to spare 
should send it to the fund at once: those who 
have none can well do their part in aiding or 
assisting the Belgian uniform whenever and 
wherever they see it—in rescuing it from ra¬ 
pacious and extortionate cabmen, or any of those 
harpies who always prey upon a foreigner in 
distress, or in politely showing the way, point¬ 
ing out objects of interest, or in according the 
thousand-and-one little courtesies which are so 
grateful to a stranger in London. 

That most delightful of all summer lounges 
on a Sunday—the Regents Park Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, or, as it is oalled in fashionable argot the 
“ Zoo,’ 1 has been crowded during the very few 
fine Sundays we have had this season.' Every 
chair has been filled, and even the orchestra has 
been laid under contribution to furnish a tem¬ 
porary resting-place for the fair visitors. It is 
emphatically the pleasantest lounge anywhere 
in or about London, and its chief beauty con¬ 
sists in one being able to have repose or gaiety 
both within hail, so to speak; for it rests entirely 
with yourself as to which portion of the gardens 
you will patronize during your visit. A report 
has gone about that there is some talk of estab¬ 
lishing a band to play here on a Sunday, as it 
does every Saturday during the season. It is 
sincerely to be hoped this will not be the case. 
Once establish an attraction of this kind, and the 
affair will become vulgarized; an immense rush 
of people will attend, the place will become 
overcrowded and unbearable, and at once lose 
the selectness and quietness which is its chief 
charm. 


Among the many pleasant festivals which 
take place in the month of July there are few 
with a charm so entirely their own as that of 
the Volunteer Encampment at Wimbledon. 
The camp will be ready for occupation on the 
5th, and the shooting will commence on the 
following Monday. Many circumstances have 
combined to make one look forward to the ensu¬ 
ing campaign as one having more than ordinary 
attraction. The Belgians will undoubtedly 
lend an additional lustre and relish to the 
hospitalities and festivities of camp-life this 
year. Your Bohemian anticipates with con¬ 
siderable pleasure spending a few days un¬ 
der canvas during the visit of the illus¬ 
trious foreigners. The Henley Regatta, which 
is, undoubtedly, the pleasantest rowing match 
the year, takes place on the 3rd and 4th. If 
w (i (In*, thw are ffw thing* plea. 


santer than the sight of this aquatic contest 1 
Whether you drive over in a carnage, and take 
up your position on the picturesque bridge, 
whiling away the time between the races in par¬ 
taking of an unexceptionable luncheon, ex¬ 
humed from the depths of certain mysterious 
baskets by John the footman, and endeavouring 
to catch glimpses of the rival crews through 
billows of diaphanous muslins; whether you 
habit yourself in faultless morning attire and 
spotless gloves to fidner in the Red Liou 
Gardens, or on the grand stand ; whether you 
don a full suit of flannels, and, accompanied by 
sundry stalwart companions, row up in your own 
boat; or whether you adopt the more expedi¬ 
tious but more ignominious way of the rail, and 
are shot out with a shoal of other people in 
time for the first race, you are sure to enjoy 
yourself. The scenery at Henley is so lovely, 
the rowing-course is so wide and open, and the 
whole affair is so like a gigantic pic-nic, being 
quiet and select as compared with other festivals 
of a similar nature, that it has a distinct cha¬ 
racter of its own which makes it unique. A 
great novelty this year will be the canoe-race 
over land and water, open to gll gentlemen- 
amateurs. 

The annual fits of the Royal Dramatic Col¬ 
lege will take place at the Crystal Palace on the 
13th and 15th. It is said that there will be 
great attractions of an unusual nature provided 
for the entertainment of visitors. It is sincerely 
to be hoped the young ladies attired as jockeys 
will not appear there this year; nor does any¬ 
one want to see the music-hall celebrities, who 
appeared in what was called a “ Hall of Merry 
Momus” last year. We never felt so convinced 
that Momus was a most melancholy individual as 
on that occasion. The * Great* Horsecollar, the 
* Jolly’ Mute, the 1 Fascinating* Mrs. Leery, and 
the legion of ‘ Serio-comic’young ladies, with un¬ 
musical voices and shortest possible petticoats, 
do not, to our thinking, in any way add to the 
attractions, and are manifestly out of their pw* 
at a fite in aid of a charity which has to do with 
the drama and nothing else. 

It is said that the Dramatic Annual will be 
unusually good. In addition to the somewhat 
lengthy list of names of last year are several which 
will prove a still greater attraction. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the names of Min 
Braddon, Mr. Charles Reade, and Mr. W. u. 
Wells. This pleasing little brochure will be, as 
usual, under the able editorship of Mr. Benja¬ 
min Webster, jun., B.A. " , 

Messrs. Spiers and Pond, the mention 
whose name is indicative of novelty and success, 
will open their charming little place of manw®® 
resort and amusement, the u Hall by the be*» 
on the day this article is in the bands of tw 
public. This popular place of amusement & 
been entirely renovated and re-decorated; im¬ 
portant alterations and improvements have wen 
made, especially with regard to the sco 01 **. 
properties of the building: a large 
shell has been constructed, by means of 
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greatly improved. Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Julia 
Derby, a Ad Mr. George Perren have been en¬ 
gaged. Mr. Charles Hall, so well known as 
the musical director at tbe Princess’s Theatre, 
will officiate as chef (Torchestre; whilst tbe 
indefatigable Mr. Hingston will fill the post of 
manager, with his accustomed efficiency and 
Urbanity. 

Perhaps the great novelty of the past month 
in the theatrical world was the production of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s drama, “Dora,” founded on 
the Laureate’s poem. The first act is certainly 
the strongest point of the drama; for towards 
the close of the piece tbe interest decidedly 
seems to flag. Miss Kate Terry played the 
part of Dora very charmingly, though we have 
certainly seen her in characters we have liked 
better. Mr. H. Neville played Fanner Allan 
with an obstinacy and a “pig-headedness” 
which was most characteristic of the ignorant, 
unforgiving old agriculturist. Mr. Ashley and 
Mr. fiillington creditably filled the rdles of 
William and Luke Blomfield, whilst Miss 
. Hughes showed a marked improvement in her 
rendering of Mary Morrison, The erratic and 
mysterious behaviour of the sun, in the last 
scene, which caused much amusement on the first 
night, has since been rectified, and sets “ every 
evening until further notice,” with a due regard 
to propriety and the feelings of the audience. 
A farce by Mr. Maddison Morton, with a most 
obscure plot, has been introduced at this house. 
Mr. Clarke makes the most of a wretched part. 
When are we to see this admirable comedian 
again in a part worthy of his powers ? 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Antipodes,” produced at 
tbe Holborn Theatre, despite the fuss made 
about it, and notwithstanding the efforts of a 
considerable claque , who applauded every other 
sentence in that heartless, persistent, metallic 
manner which only can emanate from a claqueur, 
was anything but a success. It is needless to 
go into the plot, which was of a most compli¬ 
cated and unlikely description. It seemed to be 
composed of misty recollections of other dramas 
pitchforked together, without rhyme or reason. 
The great features in the play were Mrs. G. F. 
Watts and Mr. Sam Emery—the former looked 
charming in a very poor part, and the latter 
made all he possibly could of one that was 
worse. Some of the scenery was good, and the 
piece was carefully and elaborately mounted. 
We agree with the accomplished critic of the 
Times, when he says: “After much revolver- 
shooting of which a fearful massacre of super¬ 
numeraries is the consequence, the right people 
are saved and the audience are liberated from 
the contemplation of a dreary, complicated, un¬ 
interesting story, which has made them regret 
that the word * Antipodes’ is only the name of 
tbe piece and does not indicate the place at 
which it is performed.” 

“ True to the Core” has migrated from the 
Surrey side to the Princess’s,*; where, thanks to 
the magnificent scenery by Mr. Lloyd, and the 
admirable way in which it is acted, it seems to be 
jn a fair way of enjoying a second run in public 


favour. Miss Nelly Moore was very charming 
as Model, though she seems to he somewhat 
out-of-place in melodrama, and we miss her 
sunny face and sweet manners from the come¬ 
dies at the Haymarket, where she was so great 
an attraction. 

It is said Miss Madge Robertson has accepted 
an engagement in Mr. Buckstone’s company. 

An adaptation of a French piece, “Lea 
Domestiques,” has been brought out at tbe 
Strand, under the title of “ Our Domestics.” 
It somewhat reminds one of that admirable 
farce “ High-life below Stairs,” on which it is 
said tbe original French piece was founded. 
This amusing trifle is the work of Mr. F. Hay, 
and in it Mr. T. Thorne, Miss E. Johnstone, 
Mrs. Manders, Mr. D. James, and Mr. Parsalle 
combine to keep the bouse in a continual roar 
of merriment. 

At the Olympic, “ Woodcock’s Little Game” 
(revived for Mr. Charles Mathews’ benefit) has 
kept its place in the bills ever since, drawing 
crowded houses with the ever-popular revival of 
“ The Liar.” 

At the St. James’s, a company under the 
direction of M. Raphael Felix are performing 
a selection of French plays. No one should 
omit going to see the inimitable Ravel. 

Mr. Howe, the gentlemanly and accomplished 
actor, so long connected with the Haymarket, 
has been seriously indisposed; so much so that 
he was unable to play for a week. We are glad 
to say that he has now recovered, and is once 
more at his post. Mr. William Farren has 
seceded from the Haymarket company, with 
which he had been connected for many years. 
Mr. Belmore has entered into an engagement 
with Mr. Webster, and will shortly make an 
appearance at the Adelphi. 

The first number of a new sixpenny magazine. 
The Broadway , will be published in August, 
by Messrs. Routledge. It will be edited by 
Mr. Edmund Routledge, who has secured an 
immense quantity of names of high repute on 
his staff. The author of “ Guy Livingstone” 
will write the leading novel. A new theatrical, 
paper, called the Sock and Buskin , but which 
seems scarcely composed of the proper elements 
for such a publication, has made its appearance; 
and a Conservative weekly, the British Lion , 
will be before the public as soon as these 
I pages are. The Hawk, a monthly feuilleton to 
which we have already alluded, seems to con- 
| tinue its career with considerable success. 

| Though its circulation is necessarily limited, on 
i account of its interest being local, we are told 
| it is greatly in request in those counties of 
' which it is the organ, namely Dorset and Wilts. 

An amateur performance of no ordinary kind, 

1 in the cause of charity, will be given at the 
| Haymarket Theatre, early in July, by the 
principal contributors to Fun and some of their 
{ friends. A comedy, supported liy professional 
i talent, with a new burlesque, written and acted 
I by some of the well-known writers of the day, 

I will be amongst the chief attractions. 

Your Bohemian, 
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LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE PET CANARY. 

(A Tale far Little Girls.) 

BY A YOUNG MOTHER. 

Nelly Pryor was, I am sorry to have to record 
it, one of the most heedless little girls I ever 
knew, and caused her dear mamma many anxious 
moments, in thinking how she could cure her 
little daughter of this sad, but common fault. 
1 never knew a more sweet-tempered child, or 
one who possessed a more obliging disposition; 
delighted at being allowed to execute any little 
commission, she yet never performed it exactly 
in the way she had been told to do; somehow, 
it generally happened she forgot half of wbat 
she had to remember, and thus was really of 
more trouble than use. When her forgetfulness 
was pointed out to her, she always seemed to 
regret her heedlessness,'and, penitent forher fault, 
always promised to try and do better in the fu¬ 
ture ; but, alas! all her good resolutions were 
soon forgotten, and her mamma almost began to 
despair of eradicating this deep-rooted fault in 
her disposition. 

One summer’s afternoon, Nelly ran with 
breathless haste into the drawing-room. “ Oh! 
mamma dear, cousin Margaret has brought me 
such a lovely canary, ana you know, mamma, 
you said that if 1 would give my dolls to Cou¬ 
sin Annie, 1 should some day have a canary. 
Mamma, may 1 have this ?” 

“ If 1 allow you to have it, dear child, who is 
to take care of it ?” 

“ I, mamma, to be sure 1” replied Nelly, with 
a look of surprise at the question: “ 1 will take 
the very greatest care of the dear little thing.’* 

“ Ah! Nelly dear, you say so now, but I am 
really afraid to trust you,” replied Mrs. Pryor; 
“ you are so very thoughtless, that I fear some 
day poor little birdie will be forgotten, and so 
die of hunger.” 

“ Dear mamma,” replied Nelly, “ how can 
you think I would be so cruel ? 1 will pro¬ 

mise you never to come to breakfast without 
first having fed my bird, and token I do forget 
him, you may take him from me. Oh! I shall 
love him so, and will teach him to be fond of 
me. 1 may have him V 9 

Thus coaxed and caressed by her little daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Pryor at length consented that Nelly 
should have the bird, at the same time express¬ 
ing a hope that her careless and indolent habits 
would not cause the bird a troubled life. Nelly 
thanked her mamma over and over again, ana 
danced out of the room, shaking, in her joy, 
the poor little canary fearfully. 

Carrying it into tne dining-room, she hung it 

** in the window, and delightedly called the 


domestics to come and admire her pretty 
present. 

For some time “ Dick” found himself well 
cared for; for Nelly, true to her promise, 

e ve him seed and fresh water each morning 
fore sitting down to her breakfrmU If there 
were any biscuits after dinner, a bit was always 
saved for him, and a lump of sugar was ever at 
his service; so that for the present all was well. 

Dick was not ungrateful for her kindness; 
he would hop down from his perch whenever 
his little mistress approached him, opening his 
beak to welcome her, and he invariably began 
to whistle as she drew near him. Nelly passed 
many hours with her new favourite, and never 
seemed tired of admiring his pretty plumage. 

Before many weeks passed, Nelly began to. 
tire of her possession: the novelty had worn off, 
and, 1 regret to say, the task of feeding him 
was no longer a source of pleasure. Her papa, 
too, had given her a doll’s house, and she was 
so amused with this, that poor Dicky was neg¬ 
lected, and although he cried “ Pretty Dick! 
pretty Dicky!” each time she entered the room, 
she scarcely listened to him. Three days passed 
without his having any fresh chickweed, and his 
last lump of sugar looked exceedingly dirty and 
dry. Still he seemed contented with his hemp- 
seed, and sang as cheerfully as ever, but Nelly 
paid but small attention to his little endeavours 
to attract her notice; she seemed wholly devoted 
to her doll’s-house. 

At the end of the month, her birthday arrived, 
and with it came a box of “ croquet.” These 
were speedily arranged in the garden, and Nelly, 
with her young friends who lived near her, soon 
revelled in the delights of this pleasant game. 
The next day, and the next, Nelly gave every 
spare moment to this fresh amusement, and 
poor Dick was completely forgotten. 

One day after dinner, Mr. Pryor happening 
to look at the bird’s cage, saw the poor little 
thing sitting with his beak open, and hardly 
able to breathe; his feathers ruffled, and hi 
eyes, once so bright, were sunk and dim. He 
went up to the cage, but Dicky was no longer 
able to “ chirrup” his welcome, for there was 
hardly any breath in his poor little body! 

“ Nelly, said her Papa, “ what is the ma 
with your little bird ?” 

Nelly coloured and faltered, “Oh, 

I—I—I have forgotten to feed him!” Sobbing 
bitterly, she ran down to the kitchen for both 
seed and water, which she hastily ran back with 
into the dining-room. 

Mr. Pryor took down the cage, and found 
poor Dicky had neither seed nor water f “Ah 1 
poor little bird 1” said he, “ you have Men, I 
fear, into cruel hands: if I had for one moment 
thought you would have been treated thus, I 


! matter 
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would have refuted cousin Margaret's kindly- 
intentioned gift." “ Poor little bird," echoed a 
aad little voice beside him; t’was that of little 
Kelly. Her face, usually so joyous, was bedewed 
with tears—tears of self-reproach. She put 
some food into the bird’s beak, for he seemed 
unable to feed himself. 

The same evening, Mr. Pryor took down 
Dicky (who was no v much revived), and or¬ 
dered him to be given to the little daughter of 
his gardener, as he considered Annie Besant a 
very thoughtful child, and who would, he felt 
assured, take every care of the poor bird. But 
Nelly was in despair at the idea of parting with 
him. “ Oh papa dear, don't punishlme so severely 
as to take Dicky away; let him stay. I will 
promise you faithfully to take care of him for the 
future, and I will not be so heedless if you will 
only let me have my pet again." So earnestly 
entreated, Mr. Pryor could not refuse his child, 
and allowed her to have the bird again, hoping 
it would be a lesson to her, and the means of 
curing her of so much forgetfulness. 

“ You must remember, my love," said her 
papa, “ that being confined in this cage, it is 
impossible for the bird to supply his own 
wants. If you need anything you ask for it, 
but poor Dicky has no language with which to 
tell you he has neither water nor seed near him. 
Do. my dear child, bear in mind that he must 
suffer 1: 1 and thirst in tilenc* ; think what 
an awfm you consign him to, by omitting 

to feed h.i»» 

Overwhelmed by the severe, yet sad tones, of 
Mr. Pryor, poor Nelly promised, with many 
tears, to do better, and saying in a most piteous 
tone, u I did not mean to be cruel—indeed, dear 

ptipa." 

Thus she became the mistress once more of 
Dicky, and he soon became as well as ever, and 
rewarded her on her approach, as formerly, with 
hi 3 pretty, shrill whistle. A few weeks elapsed, 
and then Mr. and Mrs. Pryor went to spend a 
few days with some friends who resided at some 
distance. On leaving, Mrs. Pryor earnestly urged 
her little r' -1 to forget or neglect her 
bird. 

As soon as ' r parents had gone, she 
ran into the dining-room to give him some 
biscuit, for be had become so tsune as to hop 
on her finger. “ Dear little thing, I shall never 
forget you again." And with this exclamation, 
Nelly went to ask some of her young friends to 
come and pass the evening with her. Several 
games wer#» proposed on their return, and at a 
late hour fiV her) Nelly went thoroughly tired 
to bed. 

The next morning she began, on awaking, to 
think how she should amuse herself for that day; 
and as her lessons were over, and her 


dinner finished, she rushed off to join her play¬ 
fellows, and was soon immersed in the enjoy¬ 
ments of “ Hunt the Slipper," &c. 

And Dicky?—where was he! Ah! he was in 
his cage in tne dining-room, and had to do with¬ 
out the breakfast he was anxiously expecting. 

The next day passed in the same way; either 
Nelly was with her young friends the Misses 
Bona, or they with her. And poor Dicky? he 
was again forgotten. Thus passed two more 
days, and then Mr. and Mrs. Pryor returned; 
and after having kissed Nelly, Mr. Pryor’s first 
words were—“ Well, my darling, and howis your 
bird ?” 

Nelly, who until that moment had for¬ 
gotten there was such a thing in the world as 
ner canary, answered in haste, “ Oh! very 
wellfor the poor little creature was no longer 
alive; he waa lying at the bottom of his cage 
quite dead; his once bright eyes closed, and his 
pretty yellow plumage, now soiled and dull. 
Yes, “ birdie" was dead! quite dead; never 
more would he welcome his yonng mistress 
with his sweet notes; they were silent for ever. 
When she saw the piteous sight, she let the cage 
fall, and burst into a torrent of tears, which 
soon brought her mamma to her. “ Poor bird!" 
said Mr. Pryor, “ your fate has indeed been a 
sad one; better far, if I had killed you the day 
I left home : you would then have suffered but 
a momentary pang; while now, you have endured 
many days of agony. Bat you are happy now, 
poor little starved thing, and out of the power 
of your cruel little mistress.” Saying this, and 
witnout looking at Nelly, Mr. Pryor left the 
room. 

Little Nelly felt utterly miserable; she knew 
but for her wicked thoughtlessness her dear 
little bird would be now alive. She would have 
given all her playthings, even her magnificent 
doll's house, to recall poor Dick back to life. 
She was so utterly ashamed that she determined, 
if possible, to cure herself of the deep-rooted 
fault which had caused all this sorrow. 

Mr. Pryor had the bird stuffed, and placed in 
a shade over the mantel-piece. Poor Nelly 
could never look at it, and if by chance her eyes 
did rest upon it, they always filled with tears, 
for she knew that her cruel carelessness was 
the cause of its being there, and at last she 
begged her papa to have it removed. 

At length Mr. Pryor, seeing that Nelly was 
really trying to overcome her sad fault, consented 
to remove the bird; but if ever Nelly is guilty 
of any forgetfulness, it is immediately replaced. 
I am glad to say it has the desired effect, and 
I have every hope that our dear Nelly is nearly 
cured of those heedless habits which have 
hitherto caused so much pain to her parents. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Hawk.— (W. Wheaton, Ring wood .)— 
Such is the title of a local magazine, under the 
part or whole (if we mistake not) editorship of 
an old contributor to our pages, in the success 
of which we naturally feel an interest. u The 
Hawk” premises a Monthly Hover from the 
Vale of Avon, centrally representing, and dele¬ 
gate of three counties—Hampshire, Dorset, 
Wilts—and may be properly expected, in the 
course of such a circuit, to pick up many note¬ 
worthy, but hitherto unregarded, waifs and 
strays of information—memorial of ancient 
usages and lingering customs - and, in this 
respect, as well as in supplying a pleasant local 
periodical, promises to become eminently useful. 
Not having seen the prospectus of the publica¬ 
tion we can only judge of its aims by the 
number (6th) before us, which we find gives 
some pleasant chapters on such household sub- ] 
jects as “Coal,” and “British and Foreign 
Fruits,” subjects upon which, however often 
written about, something interesting and even 
novel may be said. In the latter article, for 
instance, the writer, in describing the pome¬ 
granate, introduces a charming fable, translated 
from the poems of the Persian Hafiz, which 
will be new to many readers, and the philoso¬ 
phy of which is worthy the acceptance of 
Christian mothers. 

When Shirine, the beautiful wife of Selim Kouhda, 
was blessed with the first white almond-blossom of 
their love, she prayed Allah would watch over the 
babe, and bless its young life with peace. The 
Prophet, in answer to the mother’s prayer, commanded 
that she should make a pillow of the leaves of the gut 
sal berk (rose of a hundred leaves), and place the babe 
upon it, under the shadow of the sweet elcaya tree; 
then shall the Peris strew over the couch the seeds of 
the pomegranate, which are laden with the sweet waters 
of peace; the nightingale and the goldfinch will sing 
while she sleeps, and fair girls of Cashmere shall 
channt the zuruleet at her awakening. Shirine did as 
the Prophet commanded, and the white blossom 
rested nnder the shade of the elcaya, until the Peris 
bore her on their wings to Paradise. And Shirine 
bowed her head, and cried: “ Allah il Allah, we will 
chant the zuruleet: my blossom has peace for ever.” 

In the pages devoted to poetry we find a very 
elegant translation of the Chevalier de Chate- 
lain’s poem, “ A Travers Champ,” in which the 
tenderness and simplicity of the original are hap¬ 
pily preserved. A poem in the Dorset dialect, 
quoted from the third collection of “ Poems of 
Rural Life,” by the Rev. W. Barnes, is full of 
playful humour; and we also draw attention to 
the translation of Horace’s ode Ad Q. Delium 
(Book ii., ode 3), “ JEquam memento rebus in ar- 
duis” by W. Reade, jun.; which, though we do 
not fel the breezy, out-of-door air that perme- 
' the interweaving boughs of pine and poplar 


in the original, yet is carefully and smoothly 
rendered. The reviews are of a very interesting 
nature, and, amongst desultory matters, we no¬ 
tice some notes on “ Bees among the Romans,” 
and an account of ancient “ Bulla” of Pope In¬ 
nocent VI., found in the hand of a skeleton in 
Milford church-yard, near Lymington, and the 
writer, while probably laying too much stress 
on the date of the pontificate of Innocentins 
(1352), as proving the period the BuUa has 
been in the dead hands’ keeping, pertinently 
draws attention to the custom of the ancient 
Greeks (as of the modern Greek church to this 
day) of placing a piece of money under the 
tongue of the dead, and the probable relation 
this consecrated coin in the grasp of the 
Catholic skeleton bore to Charon’s fee in the 
mouth of the ancient Greek. Such speculations 
are as curious as they are interesting. “ S.,” who 
writes from Ascot, of “ Bees among the Romans, 
observes, in referring to Virgil’s description of 
them in his fourth Georgic, that one of his chief 
errors was in imsgining that they were ruled 
over by a king; but this error obtained among 
ourselves as recently as the reign of Charles 
the Second, when Moses Rusden, the King s 
Bee-master, put forth his work entitled “A 
Further Discovery of Bees: from his house 
next the sign of the King’s Arms, in the 
Bowling Alley near the Abbey in Westminster, 
in the year 1679» in which he tells us, that 

Every colony, swarm, or stock of bees consisteth of 
several bees, all of one genus, which for distinction 
may be divided into three sorts of bees: viz., a king- 
bee, a common honey-bee, and a drone-bee, which 
may be compared to three sorts of doggs for their 
different shapes: thus, the king-bee to a most stately 
buck greyhound, the common-bec to a little fierce bull- 
dogg, and the drone-bee to a great mastiff- dogg, of 
which in their order . 

And forthwith Moses Rusden, in chapter 2nd, 
enters into a particular account of the “Royal 
race of king-bees,” and informs us, not without, 
it may be, a secret reference to his Royal 
master’s status, that “ one of them equals the 
value of all the rest ; that he hath a msjestick 
gait and aspect; that his tongue and fangs 
are shorter than the honey-bees, which Nature 
seemeth in part to have denied him, as having 
no need to use either (as they do), being to h* 
maintained as other princes are.” And niuca 
more in the same quaint strain, which, with we 
book before me, might tempt to longer extract*; 
so, closing the thin, time-darkened manual o 
the king’s bee-master, we bid farewell for. 111 * 
present to the modest but well-filled periodical 
which led us to refer to it. 

Penny Poems. By Owen Howell.—(^f* 
don : G. Pitman , 20 Paternoster Row.)— W e d0 
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toot quarrel with Mr. Howell for writing penny 
poems ; their price precludes criticism, and as 
bis subjects are sufficiently harmless, we have 
no complaint to make at their publication. 
“ 'Windsor Castle,” " Westminster Abbey,” 
** The Post-office,” have in themselves sufficient 
interest to find readers, especially it would seem 
in the latter instance, which bears on the title- 


page the words u nine thousand but our 
sympathy is with his more abstract subjects 
“ Life,” “ Colenso,” in which there is much to 
impress us with the conviction that the writer 
is a man of earnest and religious thought, free 
from sectarian narrowness. In “Myrilla,” 
whether consciously or not, Mr. Howell echoes 
Shelley. 


AMONG THE LOCHS. 


I had resided for some time in Callander be¬ 
fore making out the customary pilgrimage to 
the Trossachs and Loch Katrine, the omission 
of which by any visitor would infallibly stamp 
him a heathen and a publican. Think not the 
fact could remain unknown: everyone knows 
everything that passes, or that should pass and 
does not, in this little highland village. Mean¬ 
while, O my Public, do you know Callander? 
Probably, for in these days of Hero-and-Intel¬ 
lect-worship the adjacent lochs and mountains 
have become a modern Holy Land, and many are 
the pilgrims that throng thereto. The palmer’s 
amice, staff and scallop-shell, have their appro¬ 
priate successors in plaids, shawls, kilts of 
tartans, real and fancy possible and impos¬ 
sible, sported by Smiths, Browns, and Robin¬ 
sons, with a jaunty audacity that must make the 
dust of many a chieftain start and tremble 
under their feet with mingled wrath and won¬ 
der. Relics abound—watch-cases, books, stock¬ 
ings, spectacle-cases, ribbons, lockets, paper- 
cutters—nay, we verily believe night-caps and 
Wellington-boots, all of that unceasing tartan, 
not only tartan-proper but tartan-improper, in¬ 
cluding, I mean, the vast variety of fancy checks, 
stripes, and glaring combinations that make 
one long for a temporary attack of colour¬ 
blindness ! 

Tartans should only be worn upon their na¬ 
tive heatb, and there only by those who can 
prove an indisputable and time-honoured right 
to the privilege. Let me not be suspected of 
highland pride and exclusiveness. My for¬ 
bears, Anglict ancestors, for whom I bear a 
truly Scottish love and veneration, were Border- 
rievers, or in plain terms gentlemen-thieves 
(start not, O prejudiced Sassenach !), first in 
many a bloody foray, and clever at lifting many 
a fine herd of cattle from the English side of 
the Debatable Land — peace to their gallant 
memory! 

But I must not let my virtuous indignation 
carry me wandering further. Know, then, if 
ignorant of the fact—and, if you do kn6w, ac¬ 
knowledge—that the village of Callander consists 
of one long backbone of a street, with irregular 
ribs branching off, to the river on the one hand, 
to the cliffs on the other. There is nothing in 
^e village itself to distinguish it from a hundred 


others of the same stamp; but architectural 
beauty is neither missed nor wanted where the 
eye has such a wealth of natural beauty to rest 
upon on every side. To me Ben Ledi, stand¬ 
ing sentinel in the background, is a never- 
failing source of interest and admiration. To 
watch sunshine and shadow chasing each other 
on its slopes, or the mist creeping like white 
smoke in and out amidst its fissures, or in rain 
the thousand water-courses foaming white among 
its rocks, whether the soft pink clouds of dawn 
blush upon its heathery breast, or the sunset 
glory crimson its lofty brow, or when, as now, 
its dark outlines stand out in bold relief against 
the daffodil sky of evening, at all times and at 
all seasons Ben Ledi exercises a nameless fas¬ 
cination over me. • 

***** 

Thou art no false prophet, O daffodil sky: the 
morn has dawned, soft aud fair to look upon 
With staff in hand (umbrella), and wallet (ex-* 
cessively neat travelling-bag), 1 stand at the 
hospitable gate, talking to the lord of the castle 

(Mr.-, of the Dreadnought Hotel), while a 

curious nondescript vehicle is being prepared 
for the reception of myself and fellow-pilgrims. 
A few moments more the horn sounds (entirely 
a figurative expression), and away we start; 
past silver Vennachar, with its rowans dipping 
their scarlet treasures in its clear waters—up 
hill and down dale for sundry miles between 
wattled hedges, overhung with slender birches, 
then 


“ Merrily through the ferny dell. 

And down to the sleeping lake, 

The sunbeams dance and whisper low. 

The water-lilies to wake.” 

Achray, gleaming amid its fringe of alders and 
birches, with its rugged guardian Ben Venue 
watching, with a jealous care, the Sleeping 
Beauty at his feet. On—on, through the far- 
famed TrosBach glen, and ere many minutes 
have passed we have reached our goal, and 
Katrine lies before us. 

Hastily securing a small skiff (the “ Helen,” 
of course), we launch forth upon its storied 
waters. Hour after hour slips by unnoticed as 
we glide in and out among the purple islands. 
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Wherever the eye wanders it is greeted by per- i 
faction of colour and outline, be it silvery strand 
or heathery cliff. At last we bid an unwilling ! 
farewell to the Queen of Lochs, and resign our 
boat to the care of its owner, a fine old speci¬ 
men of a Highlander. With the air of a prince 
he invites us to a seat beside him on his rustic 
bench, where we accordingly ensconce ourselves 
and smoke the pipe of peace. Shrewd, with a 
keen perception of humour, our old boatman is 
by no means a companion to be despised. A 
slight touch of condescension is visible, perhaps, 
in his otherwise perfect manners; but can you 
wonder ? for is not his foot on his native heath ? 
and is not his name MacGregor? His unmiti¬ 
gated contempt for poor MacSmith, who is' 
pacing up and down before us, waiting for the 
steamer, is most amusing. His glance, at first 
coldly contemptuous as it rests on neck-tie of 
one tartan and kilt of another, becomes actually 
withering as it dwells upon the knees, which the 
unwonted presence of the dirk in the stocking 
seem to have rendered of a sickly pallor. 

“ Yous a puir sight, sir,” he says at last; “is 
he paid for making sic a fule o’ himsel, think 
ye?” 

Then comes the homeward drive, and 
thoroughly do we enjoy it. The deep silence 
around us, the mountains looming from a sea 
of shadow, the red lights gleaming from solitary 
farm-houses, the sweet odour of the bog-myrtle. 
Ah, how the miles fly past 1 Then the lights of 
the village, a final flourish, and the pilgrim 
stands once more within the hospice, extremely 
ready for the repast, consisting not solely of 
parched peas, the odours of which meet nim 
with a hearty welcome. 

* • # # • 

It is evening. The sun has gone down be¬ 
hind the mountains, leaving a rosy track upon 
the heavens; Nothing breaks the stillness save 
the lapping of the water against the boats 
moored among the ferns, or the occasional chirr 
chirr of the partridges hid in the heather. 
Around us the lake spreads its quiet waters, 
while behind our mossy-seat, dimly visible 
through the summer foliage, tower the ruined 
arches of a long-past age. Ah, surely through 
the parted branches of yon grand old chestnut 
there gleams on us a sweet childish face, with 
wilful rosy lips and sparkling eyes, rich with 
budding promise of the fatal beauty that 
“where’er it came brought destruction.” Yes, 
this is Inchmahone, the little island on Menteitb, 
on whose heathery slopes the infant-queen and 
her Maries passed many a merry hour, shouting 
at their baby-play. Surely in after-years, when 
gazing from the lonely tower of Leven on the 
dark waters below, or later still, when weeping 
the weary hours in Fotheringay, this quiet 
island would rise before Marie’s aching eyes, 


with the vain regret that she had not died there, 
in her innocent childhood, and been laid beneath 
the daisies in her own child-garden. Fade 
away, O lovely childish free! fall back, 0 
drooping branches, and veil that fairy figure 
beneath your pitying shade 1 spare us the scenes 
of blood and horror that come crowding in the 
train of that ill-fated lady! 

Let us wander round the islet, picking oar 
steps through the debris of ruined wall and 
tower. Passing beneath an arch, which still 
stands perfect in sculptured beauty amid the 
surrounding decay, we find ourselves in the 
roofless precincts of the chapel. At our feet, 
half hidden among the long grass, with up¬ 
turned faces to theheavens, lie the stone figures 
of knight and lady. No name, no record- 
nothing but the sculptured forms lying side-by- 
side. Looking down on their motionless rest 
one longs for some fragment of the his¬ 
tory of these two. Perchance, be, that stately 
knight, had bound the red cross upon hit 
brest, and, who knows, fought side by side with 
the Lion King in the bloody siege of Acre. 
And she, that gentle lady, had she passed her 
peaceful hours in household offices of love, 
concocting simples for her people, or sitting 
among her maidens, at the eternal tapestry, 
embroidering with “ skeely” touch the deeds of 
her warrior lord; or in gazing wearily from her 
turrets out upon the wild mountains, watching 
for his return from the far eastern land ? 

But while we gaze at knight and lady with the 
refrain of the records of’old, ‘ And he died’ting¬ 
ing in our ear, the shades of night deepen over 
the haunted island, and the stars one by one 
come gleaming forth in the dark blue above. 
So we rouse ourselves, and laying a hand with t 
reverential touch on the forms at our feet, we 
leave them to their quiet rest. 

Unloosing the boat from its moorings, we 
push noiselessly from the shore; listening to 
the soft splash, splash of the oars in the water; 
we pursue our way till the boat grates upon the 
pebbly strand. But ere we quit the lake, we 
turn for one last look at the dark island we have 
left behind us; and as we stand by the waters 
edge and hear its ripples on tbe shore, in thought 
we stand upon another shore, even the sands of 
time, and through the moaming of the restlws 
wavelets at our feet, there is wafted over the 
gleaming waters the low murmur of strange 
voices, the echo of unearthly music. Many 
and varied are the tones that blend in that wiW 
strain. Sorrow and mirth, ioy and woe, ^ 
distant sound of battle and the joyous harvest 
song, the infant’s murmuring accents, the clear 
tones of youth, and the trembling voice of 
we hear them, separate and yet combined, w 
that strange melody—the sounds of Life 
Death. 
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THE LADIES' PAGE. 


CROCHET CIRCLE. 

Matx&ials.— Boar’s-head crochet cotton, of Messrs* Welter Evens end Co«, Derby* 


This circle will form a pretty cover for a 
toilet-pincushion. It may also be used as a 
centre for a couvrette, with smaller circles 
round it. 

Begin in the centre. Make a chain of ten 
stitches, and join it into a circle. 

1st round. 20 double within the circle. 

2nd. 1 double, 17 chain, 1 slip-stitch in the 
one double to form a loop; work round the 
loop in double crochet. Increase once on each 
side, and once at the top. Work onoe more in 
double crochet round the loop, increasing as 
before, and working one slip-stitch at the Dot- 
tom of the loop. Six purl are worked in this 
second round over the loop, three on either side. 
Bach purl is composed of 4 chain. At the end 
of this round fasten off and cut the cotton. 
There should be four leaves similar to the first, 
each divided by 4 double. 

3rd. Fasten the cotton at the point of one of 
the four leaves, and work 1 double, * 5 chain, 

1 purl, 5 chain. Now for the small pattern, 
joining two leaves together; make 3 chain, 1* 
purl placed downwards, 1 chain, 1 purl placed 
upwards, 2 chain, 1 double between the two 
first purl of one leaf, 2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 1 
double between the two first purl of next leaf, 

2 chain, l purl placed upwards, 1 chain, 1 pur 
downwards, 3 chain, 1 slip-stitch in the first of 
the three chain at the beginning of the pattern 
to complete the pattern, then 6 chain, 1 purl, 5 
chain, l double in the point of the next leaf, 
and repeat always from *. 

4th. Between each leaf and each pattern 
which divides them you have 10 chain, with a 
purl in the centre; work 1 double in each of 
these chains, and 1 in the lower part of the 
purl; also work 1 double in the point of each 
leaf, and of each triangular pattern, so as to 
form an entire circle of double stitches. 

5th. All double crochet, increasing here and 
there. 

6th. * a double, 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 1 
purl, 3 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 
fasten the loop of chain and purl by 1 slip- 
autch, and repeat from *. There must be 16 
loops in the round, and 6 double between each 


loop. At the end of the round fasten off and 
cut the cotton. 

7th. Fasten the cotton to the point of one of 
the loops, and work 1 slip-stitch, * 7 chain, 1 
slip-stitch in the point of the following loop. 
Repeat from *. 

8th. The same as the 6th* 

9th. Double crochet with 1 purl over every 
10th stitch. 

Before beginning the 10th row, prepare the 
small circles of the outer border, which are 
made separately, as follows:—Begin in the 
centre. Make 4 chain for a first long double, 7 
chain, 1 long double in the first of tne 4 chain 
forming the first long double; work 2 more 
long double, always divided by 7 chain; then 
again 7 chain, ana fasten the last to the top of 
the first long double. Nowwork in close crochet 
all round the star, adding one purl over every 
fourth stitch. When you have completed six¬ 
teen similar small circles, continue to work 
round the large one. 

10th. Begin upon the 3rd stitch after 1 purl, 
and work 1 slip-stitch, 7 chain, 1 slip-stitch in 
one stitch of a circle, between 2 purl; turn, and 
over the 7 chain work one slip stitch, 1 double, 
1 long double, 1 short treble, 1 treble, 1 long 
treble, miss 3 stitches under the leaf thus 
formed, and work 1 doable in the fourth; now 
begin a loop, formed of 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 
1 purl, 3 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain; 
under this loop miss two stitches, 1 purl, and 
two more stitches of preceding round, and then 
begin another leaf similar to the first. Work 
alternately one of the pointed leaves, and one 
loop with purls. There should be sixteen leaves 
in the round, and one of the smaller dries is 
fastened on to the point of each leaf. To ren¬ 
der the work firmer, insert the needle at the 
back of one circle, in the first space, from the 
point where the circle was joined on to a leaf* 
Make a chain of six or seven stitches, and fasten 
it by a slip-stitch in the point of the nearest 
loop. Make a second chain of the same length, 
and join it on in the nearest space of the next 
circle. Repeat the same process for each cirde* 
They are also joined together by a stitch worked 
in one purl on either side. 
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THE TOILET. 

{Specially from Paris.) 


TOILETS FOR COUNTRY - SEATS. 

First Figure. —Dress of gray pou de soie, 
consisting of a skirt and corselet cut out of a 
single piece, and having one large plait at the 
waist behind. The skirt is gored in every 
width, and cut in notches at the bottom. The 
corselet is cut at the top in similar notches, and 
the short sleeves are finished in the same manner. 
Under-body of muslin, with guipure transparents, 
in which a ribbon is run, and the long under¬ 
sleeves are finished up the back of the arm with 
the same description of ornament. A jacket, 
in the rotonde form, trimmed with a jet em¬ 
broidery above a flounce of guipure , is worn 
with this dress out-of-doors. I may mention 
that a band of the material, edged with narrow 
guipure and studded with large buttons, orna¬ 
ments the front of the skirt. 

Second Figure. —Silk gauze dress, with 
two skirts. The first is trimmed with four rows 
of silk bias-pieces of the same colour as the 
dress. The second skirt, which is raised h 
Vantique on each side, has three similar rows. 
Basquine body, lined with silk to match. Tight 
sleeves, lined with the same, and finished 
round the arm-hole and at the wrist with rows 
of bias-pieces to match those on the skirt. 
Belgian-straw bonnet, in the plateau form, 
trimmed with convolvolus flowers and foliage. 
Barb-strings of Chantilly lace, fastened by a 
cluster of convolvolus. 

Trimmings are worn both on the fronts and 
backs of dresses, and while short skirts are in 
favour (with young persons for promenade), 
trained dresses are made more deeply trained 
than ever, but the skirts, in either case, are 
gored; and the short waists and scanty fulness 
remind one of the days of Queen Charlotte. 
Here the dresses are, for the most part, 
worn without any fulness whatever, and 
appear almost drawn over tight-fitting crino¬ 
lines. The latter, when intended for trained 
dresses, are wider than ever at the bottom, 
where these caudal appendages require sup¬ 


port, but are made to fit the upper part of tbe 
figure quite closely. For long dresses several 
very pretty supporters have been invented in the 
shape of loops &c.; and dresses tied up at the 
sides and backs are in favour both for street 
and evening wear. Short skirts have appeared 
at the Tuileries in full-dress. A very pretty 
walking dress is composed of an under-skirt of 
striped grey silk, of two shades. The over-skirt 
is of plain gros-grain 9 of the lighter shade, with 
a piping of green silk between each of tbe gored 
widths. The upper skirt is much shorter than 
the under one. Bodice of plain silk, with two 
short pointed basques at the back. Buttons of 
green velvet down the front of the dress, on 
the edge of the tight sleeves, and half circling 
the arm-bole. For these short dresses summer- 
poplin, Mohair, and Alpaca, either plain or 
striped, are much in favour. For serious robes 
of silk, the newest and most favourite is 
grenat; the tint is a charming one, and is very 
distingu/e. 

1 am glad to say that natural flowers are 
being greatly worn for ornaments in the hair; 
and tbe difficulty of keeping them fresh through 
the evening has been overcome by the use of 
hollow flexible tubes of India-rubber perforated 
with holes for the reception of the flower-stems, 
and filled with moss previously saturated with 
water. These tubes take the form and ooiour 
of natural branches, and are easily adapted to 
any style of coiffure . 

Long sash-ends continue to be worn, as do 
the pointed waist-bands. Everything—shawls, 
mantles, basques —affect the peplum- form, while 
the graceful drapery (properly so-called) con¬ 
tinues to be in general vogue. 

Chignons are worn higher every day: some 
appear on the very summit of the head, and 
long plaits have in some measure taken tbe 
place of curls; but the newest style of coiffure 
adopted by lovers of originality is, instead of 
curling or plaiting the hair, to let it fall on each 
side of the chignon as low as the waist, merely 
tying it at intervals with a tuft of beads or 
flowers—a pretty idea, is it not ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetry accepted , with thanks. —“ Roses from the 
Harem “ Doomed;” “ The Soul and the Wil¬ 
low;” “ Hope in Despair“ Receipt for a Head;” 
“ Mowers tossed the Hay.” 

Declined , with thanks. — “Among the Mows;” 
“ Tell Him” (very sweet and refined in sentiment, 
but the inequalities of the rhyme require amend- 
. ment). “ Tellefer’s Song to the Conqueror” labours 
under the same defect. “ The Squire of “ Ashbury” 
(the MS. has been returned by post). 

Received. —“ Out with King Mob” (the writer shall 
have an answer as soon as the MS. is read); “ Be¬ 
fore the Wind” (not equal to the author’s intention. 


The MS. returned as desired, but wc would advise 
him to read and carefully rewrite the sketch, which 
has much in it that deserves to be preserved). 

“ The Leyburns of Altringham.” — The author is 
thanked for the offer of this story, which is not 
suited to our pages. 

Accepted .—“ All Potterton’s Fault.”. 

“At Brecon.”—“ T. F. M.” “S. P. A.” wUl please 
to accept the above answer. 

We regret the absence of oar sprightly Paris letter, 
which for some cause has not come to hand this 
month. 


Printed by Rogerson and Tuxf6rb,,246,, Strand. 
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BORN TO SORROW. 


Chap. XXVIII. 

“Di Peofundii” 

Life, meanwhile, vu pursuing the usual 
regular round at Oaklands and Luffington. 
The cheery English spring and the primroses 
had departed, and the neat and fervour of the 
glorious English summer were biasing them¬ 
selves out; and still the round of life was un¬ 
varying. The characters in the little drama 
that was being enacted there—an old English 
Squire and his wife ; Loftus Smyly, a clerk in 
holy orders, in love with Kate Stewart; and Kate 
StewarVin love with Loftus Smyly; a village 
Doctor; and a crowd of minor characters, who 
appear in the chorus-parts, aod murmur assent 
or disapprobation, as the case may be. The 
Squire lorded it over delinquents in all the 
terrors of magisterial law; his good wife busied 
herself in all the details of household work; 
the clergyman used all his endeavours to heal the 
soul, ana keep sin away from Luffington, which 
was, as has been hinted aforetime, no very 
model village, pursued his way steadfastly and 
rigorously, turning neither to the left nor the 
right to listen to the blandishments of beauty 
or the voice of the siren Sloth; and ofttimes 
when the entreating invitation came for him to 
join some croquet party, the great attraction of 
which was that she was to be there, he had 
closed his eyes to the alluring prospect, and 

8 one and spent the hot weary hours of the July 
ay in preaching the good gospel or pouring 
the oil of divine sympathy into the ears of a 
wounded sinner. His might seem to some a 
hard fate, and people not seldom remarked that 
the Curate was working himself too hard, and 
that he ought to take more amusement, greater 
leisure. He would answer them that the day 
allotted to man for work was not so very long, 
and that the night crept on with the silent 
steadiness of the tide—night, in which no work 
might be done. 

It was hardest of all, though, to have to re¬ 
sist Kate’s entreaties. He used to laughingly 
assure her that the emissary of the Evil One 
never came in more witching guise than that 
of a women, and to irjttance the case 


of good St. Anthonv, who very nearly fell a 
victim to the wiles of the temptress, though all 
the other temptations were laughed to scorn. 
And really the girl’s entreaties and persuasions 
were hard to be borne firmly. She had reason 
for what she said. Sharpest of all is the eye of 
love, and she could not help seeing that her 
darling’s cheek was growing thinner and paler, 
and that a haggard look of careworn anxiety, 
such as must come to the man whose life-work 
is a constant battle with a deadly adversary, to 
thwart his wiles, to beat down his strong de¬ 
fences of ignorance and vice—that anxiety was 
agonising his face. 

“ Why didn't you come to the Gardener’s 
croquet party, the other afternoon. Lofty ? I 
am sure there were no end of regrets at your 
absence; and recollect you owe something to me. 
There was I, left a prey to some harmless College 
youths, who pestered me with stories of their 
boat and their eleven, till I was ready to box 
their ears. Besides, you are looking positively 
old and careworn and quite consumptive. You 
work too hard, and that is as selfish as if you 
worked too little.” 

“ Retro Sathana returned the curate, with 
a look of fond admiration at the upturned face, 
and eyes of heavenly blue that appealed to him 
so temptingly. “ Men must work and women 
may play croquet (whioh is a sufficiently dull, 
if fashionable, amusement) if they like. Do you 
know that when you were knocking the balls 
about and broiling in the sun I was sitting by 
the bed-side of a poor little child—Mary Wilson, 
I think you know her—enjoying the cool air, 
which came through a paneless window? I was 
sufficiently well paid by the look of quiet grati¬ 
tude with which the little cripple thanked me; 
and I had that feeling of satisfaction, which is 
more precious than rubies, stealing over me, 
telling me that I had done my duty. All the 
same, my precious Kate, I feel the force of the 
temptation coming from you, and I don’t mean 
to say that when I see 4 the green light from the 
meadows underneath, and in the meadows 
tremulous aspen-trees and poplars, making a 
noise of falling showers,’ I feel a slight distaste 
to groping my way among the dark alleys of 
Lufjington, amid all the crime and misery and 
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Bom to Sorrow. 


want there; but the people will never come to 
me; I must go to them. Mahomet found that 
much out, you know, with regard to the 
mountain. I know they feel grateful when I 
do get to them, and I know, too, that they 
make an effort towards cleanliness, if not to 
godliness. You wouldn’t have me otherwise, 
would you, my precious one ?” said he, stroking 
with a fond movement the braids of her golden 
hair. 44 And, besides,” interrupted the Curate, 
seeing that she was trying some new point of 
attack, out of the exceeding love she bare him; 
seeing this, with rapid perception of love, which 
makes ordinary men and women adepts in the 
art of clairvoyance, as far as regards themselves, 
and I’ll warrant you that should the heart of 
Jack be distracted with care, the heart of Jill is 
also torn with sympathetic grief, although they 
use not the ordinary medium of words to e* T 
press the maladv-—“ and besides, if l don’t do 
all this work nobody else will, you may depend. 
It would be different if I bad a resident rector, 
who was able and willing to no’opeiate with me. 
But my man is not the slightest use t leaves 
England for three parte of the year, and the 
sole charge to me all the year round; and while 
U ro* e’amtff* on the Continent, I must perforce 
do my duty. Oh I” went on the young man, 
with an earnest flush mantling in his oheek and 
kindling in hie eyes, 44 if they would only get 
rid of the drones in our church, and pay those 
who do work their best a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work 1 I haven’t much sympathy 
with the foes of my church, I must say, and it 
may be that I'm prejudiced more than I should 
be by that particular form of vanity called 
High Church; but still I must confess that our 
enemies have much to taunt the Establishment 
with, that can ill bs answered with a clear con* 
science. Why do yon continue to give gentle* 
men and the eons of gentlemen—men with all 
the polish, and expensive polish too, of an 
university education, men of taste, intellect, and 
refioemement—s miserable pittance of £80 or 
£100 a year—a sum which, if a man is poor and 
foolish enough to marry, is just enough to starve 
him and his wife; or,if single anda man of expen¬ 
sive tastes and no private means, just enough to 
make him figure, under the head of 1 Clerks in 
Holy Orders,’ in the Gexe/fe, as undergoing 
the process of whitewash, all the while that 
many clergymen by luck, or the usual course of 
things, have, like the man in the 4 Pickwick 
Papers/ plenty to get and little to do. It is a 
state of things to which no man of sense can close 
his eyes, and I do wish that, instead of setting 
up howls of criticism over the introduction of 
red and green garments, as if it mattered one 
single sixpence whether man worships his Makar 
in white or any other colour, as long as the ser¬ 
vice is heartfelt and solemn—I do wish people 
would turn their attention to the shamefully 
meagre way in which curates are paid for tbs 
often arduous work they have to perform. Ours 
is the noblest, highest work on Ood’s earth, 
nnd for this ws are paid stipends that cooks 
Vfoold inscf at* A$d fhcre’iaipngqn (or you, 


my dainty Kate—wearied von beyond all con* 
science, I make no doubt; though I rap* 
pose you would listen to me patiently if I 
discoursed on the Fathers by the hour.” 

44 You are always good and wise,” said tbs 
girl in reply. “ I only wish that I was half so 
good, or did my duty naif so well. All I can 
do is to love you, and that with all my heart”— 
and so on. 

I don’t think we will penetrate any farther 
into the mysteries of Eros, except to say that 
the good Curate felt himself amply repaid for 
all toil as he stood there, drinking deep draughts 
of 44 Love's wine” and basking in the sunshine 
of the dreamy blue eyes, that looked into his 
with such unutterable affection. “And as 
they talked they walked” through the lovely lane 
which led to Pullen’s Croft, a wondrous fair 
prelude to a mast discordant piece. It was t 
lane such as one comes suddenly on in the 
canvas of Crtswick, altar , weary and restless 
roaming through many yards of unsatisfactory 
oolouriog; a little delicious bit an whish the 
tired eye may rest and drink in the sweet ra* 
freshing green of the delicate fern, and catch 
frequent glimpses of the timid violet, as coyly it 
peeps, like rustic beauty from out its lathes of 
velvety moss, and see tbs stately fex-gkwe 
swayed gracefully by the summer breese; sod, 
higher still, twining round the gnarled trunks 
of trees, the faery wild rose, with the tenders* 
of all blushes upon its cheek; hedge-rews 
where, later in tbs year, the embrowned ksssl 
shall band down to die earth its treasures, sad 
children shall revel amidst the branches; a 
lane in which 

“A foa mie st stream, in blossoms cradled deep, 
Flowed thro’ the midst, in a mysterious toss, 

lake love*lisped voioes heard in eammer'ilaep, 
That whisper and are gone 

and where birds made joyous carol sll through 
the warm and chequered sunlight, and sang lov 
serenades what time the pale young lady-moon 
ascended her throne, ’mid the gathering shadows 
of eve; a 44 lover’s lane” the country.peopls called 
it, and certainly the rustic suitor must have bean 
dull of heart and slow of tongue, if tbs influence 
of this divine spot did not move him to the 
eloquence of love-speeoh in whieh to plead hie 
suit. At any rate the present happy lovers who 
wandered at their own sweet will through this 
beautiful lane found plenty to talk about, and 
their talk was not of that sweetly silly kind 
that characterizes the usual talk of lovers. Bifh 
aspirations filled their hearts, and their earnest 
wish was for the amelioration of the poor people 
who grogned in the bondage of uecleanoeee 
and poverty round them, who made quits a blot 
on toe fair face of nature. To Kate’s faithful 
bosom the Curate could confide th* weary loan¬ 
ing for success that be bad, and bow often be 
had been disappointed and neqriy despairing in 
the arduous contest, 

"I don't bslievs that tbsss psopls <Wi{* 
batof vi«M by % clerpyoa* m tyny M W 
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iom not make a nuisance of bitnidf by peering 
too enrkmtly into their domestic regulations. 
No: the women, I fancy, rather esteem the 
clergyman’s visit a token of flattery; hut they 
do not take what I say to heart The poor 
blind creatures will not see that a whole ghastly 
train of fevers and ague, and such miseries, are 
advancing upon them surely and steadily. ' It 
will he no use/ so I tell them, ’for the poor 
creatures to begin their amendment when it is 
too late/ I do wish that they would only take 
a little trouble now to remove the filth-heape 
from before their doors.” 

And what the good Curate said was strictly 
true. Already had the daily papers begun to 
tell their pitiful story of the outbreaking of 
fever and eholera In the heart of England, and 
many a village, possibly cleaner and more whole¬ 
some than Luffington, had fallen victims to the 
fell conquerors, inasmuch that, as was the case 
when the angel of the Lord vieited the houses 
of die Egyptians, 

u JUfmt tunrAS, 

Pmuptrumqu* tabtmtu” 

when the shriek and wail of utter agony arose 
amid the darkness; for there was not a house 
in which there was not one dead. Darkness 
and desolation were over many a fair Engliab 
village. It seemed quite a ghastly mockery 
that, aa the weather grew finer and the conntry 
donned her goodliest summer bravery, then the 
fell god Beelzebub raged more furiously, and 
marked tils march with a ghastly lina of victims. 

Tbs resdar will remember that the honest 
Doctor had prophesied for these people of 
Luffington a grievous sickness in the heat of 
the summer, unless they cleansed their houses 
and removed the fettering heaps of garbage 
that poisoned the sweet air. Neither threats 
nor cajolery had any effect upon these people, 
and the dread consequence soon began to ap¬ 
pear. As when the rival armies lay before Troy, 
and the God-sent plague began its ravages 
among the strongest and best of the warriors, 
so at Luffington symptoms of sickness began to 
appear in the crowded alleys, and, though strong 
men fought against it, and strove to go forth to 
their work in the morning, they fought in vain, 
and the night came upon them, racked and 
groaning and refusing all manner of sustenance, 
and with white lips, shuddering at the advance 
of Death, which they had derided, and the pos¬ 
sibility of an angry Deity whom they had 
ignored. Alas! that over the divine face of 
beautiful Nature, on all the smiling valleys 
and corn-clad Uplands, and waving trees and 
babbling brooks that bickered through the 
valleys, "the trail of the serpent was over them 
all *” where the herbage grew most luxuriant, 
and the grass formed tbe smoothest carpet that 
everTitania led her faery saraband on, there 
the grim fiend lurked with the greatest subtlety, 
and there the carrion-flies settled thickest and 
the pollution was most deadly, In the course 
gf »bsif m Ik, M4 M W* 




ing the end of the Loveris-lane and the com* 
men cement of Luffington, " they were aware,” 
as the old ballads say, of a man approaching 
them. It waa Doctor Scalpel, with an expres¬ 
sion of the deepeet disgust on his face, and his 
natural fussy demeanour increased tenfold by 
the harass and excitement of the time. 

“Good-day, good-day, Miss Stewart: the 
right of you is good for sore eyes, as they say. 
Smyly, I am glad to see you, or any other 
reasonable being, after being harassed as I have 
been this day. Why, I do believa, if an angel 
from heaven were sent to these outer barba¬ 
rians, they wouldn’t listen to reason. Don’t 
yon remember, Smyly, how I implored and 
threatened them last year 1 and now what I 
feared is come upon them. And bitterly will 
they me their obstinacy. But not even now 
can I persuade them to bestir themselves. I 
suppose they'll lie still and be slaughtered like 
dumb beasts 1 There are three evident cases, 
and very bad ones too, of aggravated typhus,” 
•rid the little Doctor, pausing to wipe his brow, 
for he was talking himself into a white heat, this 
burning Jnly day—" aggravated typhus; and 
God knows whether we shall not have cholera I 
If a too bad ; a burning abame it is, that the 
more respectable should have to suffer for the 
ignorant and dirty 1 But, once get the cholera 
into this place, and it will mow them down aa 
it has in many other places. Can’t you do 
anything, Smyly ? Do, for goodness-sake, go 
and entreat these fools! Try and terrify them, 
by making them think of their souls, and the 
day of judgment; for I say solemnly that, should 
what 1 fear happen, there will be a good many 
headstones in the churchyard, if it will be even 
possible to bury them all 1” 

“ My dear Doctor,” said the Curate, with a 
sigh, in answer to the irascible little man’s 
address, " I quite agree with you that much re¬ 
mains to be done, and, as long as I have 
strength remaining in me, I will do my heartiest 
to try and persuade these people to consult 
their own interests, if they trill no-one’s else/’ 

And so they parted—the Doctor to bully the 
magistrates into making some sanitary regula¬ 
tions compulsory, and to form a band of earnest 
men, if he .could, who would not touch want 
and misery and filth with a shrinking kid- 
glove, but go heartily into the work, with their 
sleeves tucked up and their muscles braced— 
the Curate and Kate to Luffington. " Thither,” 
as the old novels would say/ “ let us follow 
them,” and shock our delicate susceptibilities 
by a glance at the genuine article—misery, not 
such as is served up by the harmless young 
man at St. Barnabas, who informs us with a 
lisp that the ladies love, “ we are all miserable 
sinners”! 

Frequent signs of utter destitution, of misery, 
greeted the young man as he approached the 
village. A troop of not quite half-clad and 
wholly dirty, reckless children were playing at 
some barbarous game, which they accompanied 
with yells so different from the mnsic of 
children’* laughter, who really happy ifj 
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their play. And their faces—which they lifted 
with a bold sullenness to the stranger’s, nor 
thought of “looting low” —so prematurely 
aged, as though the vices of their unhappy 
parents had reproduced themselves on a smaller 
scale of depravity. And when the village itself 
appeared, with its hideous dark-brick houses, 
smoke-grimed and cheerless-looking, there 
seemed to hang over the whole place a species 
of miasma which poisoned the pure atmosphere, 
and cried to heaven itself with misery. Before 
each house reeked an impure, festering heap of 
garbage—the refuse of meat, bits of cabbage- 
stalk, such old rags as were not employed in 
the place of glass for the window-panes, and a 
plentiful collection of bones* a miscellaneous 
array, which produced a peculiar perfume far 
from agreeable, and which might be bottled by 
some enterprising Piesse ana Lubin, and la¬ 
belled “The Essence of Ignorance and Neg¬ 
lect!” and might turn up useful for some 
tribune of the people to present to the noses of 
the fashionable few. A few slipshod men 
bunged about the doors, with perhaps a mon¬ 
grel of suspicious appearance between their legs, 
and a black pipe between their teeth—their 
only solace, so they thought and said, in their 
trouble. The women were employed in drawing 
water, and were, as usual, at high words, gar¬ 
nishing their allusions to each other with much 
playful imagery; but the sight of the parson, 
and with him a woman who was not of the same 
kind as they, rather subdued them, and they 
rested from their quarrel for the moment, and 
some had even the grace to curtsey. I think 
religion holds longer on women than men. 
But everywhere, everywhere there was misery, 
filth, ignorance unalloyed; and the face of the 
young Hercules, who was bent on cleansing 
this Augean stable in what is fuunily styled 
“ happy England!” acquired a firmer look as he 
bade good afternoon to Katie, and with her 
hand-clasp still tingling on his own, and her 
dear presence still shielding him, led his forces, 
with a silent prayer, to engage this very forlorn 
hope. 


Chap. XXIX. 

“WHILE THE BALL 18 BOLLING.” 

“ Make your game, make your game. Fakes 
voire jeii Messieurs . Le jeu estfak .” To such 
music as this “ all day long the tide of battle 
rolled,” at Baden Baden. From the cool of the 
early morning all through such times as the 
hot summer day, like a crimson yule-log, had 
smouldered itself out into the grey, cool ashes 
of the eventide; all through the live-long day 
the motley crowd surged round the tables, and 
the impassive pale croupiers raked in the mo- 
eny of all nations whose children dropped 
their wealth there amid the unwearied “cue- 
clic” of the rolling ball, and all day long the 
game was being made at Bjadep Baden. Thq 

Dii 


season is at its height, for the grand and serenj 
Highness who lords it over that territory has 
vouchsafed his august and shining presence 
there, and every night the theatre is patronised 
by bis brilliant court, and his Serenity with 
his fat goodnatured-looking little wife dose 
peacefully through high tragedy, low comedy, 
and burletta, till such time as the national 
anthem peals through the building, tbs 
time for his Serenity to go home to supper, 
which I will warrant you he will enjoy right 
heartily, for your true German spends nis life 
in eating, drinking, and smoking, and when he 
is not doing one thing he is pretty sure to be 
doing the other—a happy, peaceful life, and the 
sooner it is over the sooner to sleep. A true 
epicurean is the man of Allemaire. “Diet 
trudkur die** Quickly for him the river of his 
life glides calmly on, with nothing very eventful 
to cause rough water. 

The departure or Hegira of the Grantleyi 
from England did not cause much surprise 
amongst those who knew nought of the down- 
fal of the Captain; for it was becoming, and the 
bounden duty of every Englishman to fly from 
his own country ana seek foreign climes— 
“ fresh fields and pastures new,” on the Rhine 
or at Paris, or goodness knows where else— 
anywhere, anywhere out of London. People 
must show their neighbours that they were well 
to do in the world, and could afford to go and 
be annoyed and fleeced at foreign hostelries— 
nay, sometimes taken into captivity by brigands, 
and not to be released therefrom till the utter¬ 
most farthing had been paid, and even then 
with the probable loss of an ear. So it fell that 
on board the Ostend boat, which paddled ma¬ 
jestically out of the harbour, very few of the 
passengers who were outward bound knew or 
cared anything of Grantley’s misfortunes, and 
probably imagined that he was bent on the 
same pleasing round as themselves. There 
was quite a motley crowd on board the 
“ magnificent paddle - steamer Cycnus” this 
morning, and the piles of luggage were most 
prodigious; of course there was the regular 
type of English paterfamilias—clean-shaven, 
rosy-gilled, and pompous—reading his Tks» 
with decorum; and there, too, was materfamilias, 
fussy and amiable, but not looking exactly 
pleased, because Matilda Jane—her eldest-born 
and the hope of the home—was “carrying on,” 
rather evidently, with a much-whiskered be¬ 
jewelled individual, who might have been a 
count, a courier, or an officer. There were 
Oxford men in great variety, with that jaunty 
air of calm self - importance which seems 
to say—“ All the world is Oxford, and my col¬ 
lege is the only one worth mentioning”— talking 
the genial, college slang, which seems so incom¬ 
prehensible to outsiders, to the full as myste¬ 
rious as were the oracles of the Delphi to the 
uninitiated; wonderfully attired were they in the 
matchless straw hat and pea-coat of their tribe, 
and very large pipes they smoked, and that 
incessantly, as they anticipated, in cheeiy 
language, the capita] yqq ovey to Oefend, pud 
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the pleasant reading party afterwards — not 
that very much reaaing would be done, 
although the large book-case gave mighty 
promise—not much reading, but much fishing 
and more idling and dancing and flirting with 
the jolly little Fraulein of the inn. And there, 
too, was the usual family of distinction, the 
aristocratic male head thereof, very haughty and 
noli me tangere as to appearance, and with a 
broad-rimmed eye-glass, placed on what Bell's 
Life would facetiously call his “ dexter optic,” 
and with him the high-bred lady, who stares 
askance at the mingled crowd on board, and 
with her a French maid, who will commence to 
be dreadfully ill long before the boat gets into 
sea-water; and a courier, of foreign extraction, 
whose costume is a mavellous thing to behold, 
and is characterized by the Oxford men as an 
“awful big cheese,” .and partakes of the bitter beer 
with them with exceeding affability. Pale and 
jaded old rou4s from the clubs cluster together 
and mumble politics and scandal on the poop; 
these hope to recreate their strength, and put 
off that sure-footed enemy. Death, for a short 
time, by a rigorous course of the waters, and in¬ 
tend keeping away dreadful ennui by a little 
roulette; ana the long-bearded, roughly-dressed 
young fellows by them, who have already 
brought out their tablets and pencils, are of the 
struggling band of the brush, who hope that 
they may tack on the dearly-beloved R.A. to 
their names, in time. Honest young people, 
whose wants are simple and easily satisfied, 
give them their much-adored meerschaum and 
a glass of beer and something to sketch from, 
and they are content. There are two passen¬ 
gers the less, though, in the favourite steamer 
“ Cycnus,'' than when we were about to start. 
The cry of “Any more for the shore” had 
scarcely died away when a suspicious-looking 
pale-faced man, about whose mouth there was 
a strange twitching, and about whose manner 
a curious hurry and nervousness, felt his 
shoulder touched by the hand of an ordinary 
respectable personage, and turned round to face 
his doom, to feel the iron clutch of that Neme¬ 
sis, from whose bonds he so fondly hoped to 
escape. You have the inimitable face of the 
detected criminal in Frith's wondrous picture 
“The Railway Station”—that white face, in 
which one can almost see the dry lip qui¬ 
vering, that blank stare of horror m the eye; 
such was the face of the passenger on 
board the “ Cycnus,” when he felt the hand 
of the trusty emissary of Scotland Yard on 
his shoulder, and needed not the assurance 
of worthy Inspector Scott to tell him that I 
the game was up. It was a painful scene, 
but one of frequent occurrence, and after 
the people had ceased pitying the anguish of 
the miserable wife, they fell to talking, with a 
certain degree of pride, of the infallible nature 
of Justice, and many more things to the same 
tune, though possibly many of mem might have 
had cause to tremble having within them “ un¬ 
divulged crimes,” but, being lucky in that, they 
escaped. 


Arrived at Ostend the company separated, 
and fled in diverse directions—the Oxford men 
to their little reading nook among the moun¬ 
tains ; the artists for a stroll through all the at¬ 
tainable picture-galleries; and the gentlemen of 
distinction—the faded dandies of St. James's, 
and with them Grantley and his wife—to Baden 
(to an Eldorado the Captain hoped); the old 
men to a fountain of Jouvence, after a 
magic flight through the delicious Rhine-land— 
that land the very name of which has the sound 
of music, and makes one lay down the pen, and 
dream. At the close of a beautiful summer-day, 
when land and lea, mountain, and river which 
reflected the mountain, blazed with a gorgeous, 
golden splendour they drew nigh to a town 
the windows of whose houses gleamed like 
brightest jewels, to a veritable Paradise, 
if delicious scenery, magnificent buildings, 
ever-changing groups of gaily-attired prome- 
naders, and the sounds of witching music steal¬ 
ing through the evening air can form a Para¬ 
dise. In looking at Baden one is tempted to 
think of the old proverb or 6aying of an ancient 
divine, that the devil had all the finest music— 
certes , that gentleman, and he is very rife in 
Baden, has there the monopoly of an Elysium 
on earth 1 

Ella looked forward to her future home with 
a degree of eager curiosity, which not even the 
pressure of great grief could entirely quell. 
Everyone knows the painful longing which 
strains one’s eyes to catch the first glimpse of 
the place where we are to live in for some time. 

Going to school for the first time, how ea¬ 
gerly the little crying boy strains his eyes 
towards the brick-house with the belt of fir- 
trees round it 1 and with what respectful awe and 
terror he listens to the coachman's description 
of Beatem Academy! Going up to College a 
callow freshman, with all his troubles to come, 
what a strange thrill of pride and curiosity per¬ 
vades his mind as he sees the long line of pol¬ 
lard willows that fringe the river! And then, 
in a grey haze, the stately Christ-church towers, 
and the front of the schools before whose stern 
and frowning pillars all his battles are to be 
fought and all bis triumphs won 1 And shortly 
the train rolls up to the station, and he is in the 
midst of the mad hurly-burly, with men of his 
own age, struggling for luggage in the maddest 
possible manner. Painful as this feeling of 
curiosity is at all times, it is doubly so when we 
feel certain that the bourne we are approaching 
will be for us no haven of rest, but that a scene 
of trouble and misery is dawning upon us. 
When forced to leave home—perchance a dear 
home, that has been broken up, and the warm 
ashes of the hearthstone scattered to the winds 
by the untimeous death of the bread-winner, or, 
more piteous still, by the departure to a better 
land of the “ angel in the house ”—the mother 
who sanctified all homes' belongings by the 
halo of her presence. Then, if haply the son is 
cast upon the world's cold charity, or the 
daughter foroed to earn a genteel livelihood (the 
painful mockery of that word genteel!) by 
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tuition; when the delusive advertisement has 
been answered with the courage of despair, and 
the long, cold journey has been travelled, and 
late at night the long line of lights come gleam¬ 
ing up through the dark, and a light horison an¬ 
nounces that beneath its canopy lies the won¬ 
drous mother-city, then what a cold feeling of 
despair settles down, like lead, into the 
stranger’s heart, a rush of blinding tears, 
which obscures for a moment the view, while 
still the memory of happier times seems like the 
music of faintly-heard chimes, or, like the 
regretful sound which lingers after the keys 
have ceased throbbing to the exquisite sonatas 
of Beethoven I With feelings such as these, then, 
Ella Grantley approached the delightful, wicked, 
reckless city of Baden, where still the ball kept 
rolling, and still the little game was being made, 
and the croupiers raked in the spoils with im¬ 
passive faces. The next day, when, hanging on 
her husband's arm, she ventured out to hearths 
band play, was a very great ordeal. Obliged to 
see that her husband nodded to, and seemed on 
familiar terms with, men from whom she shrank 
as instinctively as does the sensitive plant from 
the touch of man, she wondered if they 
had ever been gentlemen, these swaggering 
desperadoes, with the ruffling manner and 
cool impertinent stare, which brought the 
angry blood surging into her cheeks. Pro¬ 
bably they had all been gentlemen at some 
former period of their existence, and had 
seen better days—better in the sense that a 
dishonest action or a mean advantage would 
have made them blush; indeed, they might 
have been the pride of any woman, and man's 
“ own ideal knightsbut now they resemble 
the daring mariner of Horace’s ode, for the “ASs 
triplex,” the triple brass of shamelessness, 
has covered their cheeks, and their hearts are as 
the nether mill-stone, utterly insensible to the 
warnings of what was once conscience; they 
have forgotten the old gentlemanly instincts, 
and the only instincts which they adhere to now 
are those of the bird of prey—cunning of hand, 
ruthless of heart, with the utmost unconcern and 
with the most business-like air; taking the 
money of the dupes who fail into their traps, 
and laying as a salve to the battered remains of 
conscience—which sometimes in the night time, 
when “ poppies and mandragora” have not been 
able to summons sleep, accuses them—the com¬ 
forting assurance that if they did not win the 
money, somebody else would. And thus they 
improve the shining hour, these exiles at Baden 
ana Hamburg, sometimes in the height of suc¬ 
cess, like Midas turning everything to gold, and 
the while that the golden tide lasts arraying 
themselves in gorgeous raiment, and giving 
suppers to dubious company: when the tide 
turns and fortune frowns, content to take bread 
and water fare, and accept the loan of a few 
francs , till, like as Mr. Micawber says, “ some¬ 
thing turns up,” and after a life of mingled po¬ 
verty and dishonour, they sink into a foreign 
grave; and the grey-haired old father at home, 
when he sees the ruined son’s death in the pa¬ 


per, feds perchance a tenderer touch of ptty to¬ 
wards the not-forgotten name; and the mother 
steals after nightfall into the picture-gallery, 
where a fine handsome boy is placed with his 
face to the wall, and covers the canvas with 
tearful kisses. More ghastly oftimes is the 
story, where the ruinea gambler, reduced to 
desperation, has sought with his own rash 
hand to explore the dtnjkloos bo pAos, die “mys¬ 
terious bourne from whence no traveller e[er 
returns,” and presented himself, another victim 
in the sacrifice to the great goddess Fortune. 

Fortunately for the new arrivals, there hap¬ 
pened to be some people staying at Baden who 
were not quite lost, and still remained within 
the charmed circle of respectability—people who 
had r.bared Grantley’e hospitality at Poitman 
Square; and though it would be bat consonant 
to human nature for them to have given the 
cool and hanghty stare of forgetfulness when 
they met their hosts in ruin, still these people 
did not behave fashionably for once. To Ells 
(frightened and cowering before the e*fans 
perdus of the Kursaal and the roulette-tables) 
these people seemed as visitants from a betta 
world; and the poor harassed lady Wok refuge 
with them, with a weary sigh of satisfaction. 
These people, too (their name was Charter^ 
actually went to church at Baden, with strict 
regularity (a thing singular for the place), and 
sat under the valuable preaching of a slightly- 
soiled English divine, who had been a fellow of 
Trinity, bad come out with young De Crcssos» 
the millionaire’s son, but having assisted tbs 
gamblers to considerably lighten the young 
Oxford man of his goklen coins, be wis released 
from the tuition of the youth, and chose to stay 
on in Baden, addicting himself rather to absintie 
and preaching to the English residents, on wo 
chance of an occasional pound to keep body 
and soul together. 

The Charteri8 people also gave English rv- 
unions, kept very select on Tuesday evenings 
when all the native talent that could be procured 
in the way of singing was assembled, and aa all 
the Baden world waa ringing with the fameofa 
certain prima donna assoluta whom everybody 
raved about, and about whom there were strange 
stories extant, to the effect tbat she was “undtf 
the protection” of a certain Italian who always 
accompanied her, and sang a decent second. 

“ I always like to have the woman to ®T 
home, my dear,” said Mrs. Charter!* to 
“ she singe divinely, and I have seen bar so 
Montana, at the little opera we have hwe, 
way that would make some Covent Garden 
people look small; but I must confess that »oe 
frightens me, with her fierce cruel face and ter¬ 
rible eyes. She always seems to be looking tu 
away, and goes through her performance in * 
painfully mechanical way. I don’t quite 
the human being that crossed her path. Bn 
is on in “ Lucresia Borgia” on Monday W*! 
and some night we will have her bera _ ^ 
Cotogni (for that’s her name) never refuses 
for some reason or other*” , 

The invitation to the opera Ella refossu, 
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feeling inclined; but accepted the invitation to 
the evening-party, promising to bring her hus¬ 
band—the busbana who at that present moment 
was gambling with all his might and main, and 
having a successful run. 

The tide of play is at its height in the gorgeous 
room of the Kursaai to-night, and everything 
that can allure the eye and gratify the senses is 
there. A great blase of light throws out, in 
strong relief, the magnificent carvings of the 
illara and the heavy hangings which are thrown 
ack in order that tne evening-breeze may carry 
in the dreamy notes of a delicious German 
waltz which the band is playing. There is very 
little sound else, except the monotonous click 
of the rolling ball, ana the croupiers chaunt of 
“ Rouge gagne, et couleur pera. Faites votre 
jeu. Le jeu est fait.” 

Truly, Mons. Benazet understood human cha¬ 
racter when be made the accompaniments of 
the devil’s work so fascinating to the senses. 
It was the pleasantest of all lounges, this room, 
when the night grew a little chill and people 
were tired of sitting unde? the limes, and 
awearied of the merry stream of parti-coloured, 
gay groups, that passed and re-passed, in a 
species of rhythm, to the pealing strains of the 
divine " Soldaten-Lieder valze.” Then there 
are refreshments to be had, and the good Rhine 
wine, with crystal bubbles, that court the lip 
and make merry the heart; and when one has 
eaten and drunk, what better amusement can 
there be than just to place one’s little coin on a 
colour, and if the little coin makes unto itself 
more little coins by way of company, what more 
charming than to leave the gambling-room, 
having broken the bank and left the croupiers 
to tear their hair, in impotent wrath 1 

And so the habit grows, till what was only 
a little amusement—the mere staking of a small 
coin, as every gentleman should who visits the 
44 Bads”—has degenerated into a terrible passion 
for play, till the rosy-cheeked portly English 
tounst, who entered the room as a mere joke 
first time, finds himself thither, year after year, 
with an ever-increasing ardour for the “ black 
and the red,” till he has lost all control over the 
dreadful habit, and the Kursaai has proved to 
him “ the hall of tbe lost footsteps.” 

Nothing is commoner at tbe gaming-table, 
playing roulette, than an old grey-haired 
withered woman, in whom the fires of passion 
have smouldered out into the gray ashes of 
apathy, whose only token of life is that wild 
cunning gleam which flashes from her eye when 
the croupier announces her colour as sunning; 
and the eager way in which she stretches out 
her withered talon-like hand to gather-in her 
winnings, and then mumbles and chuckles 
over the golden pile, in a manner dreadful and 
sickening to behold. “ Anri sacra fames, quid 
non mortalia cogis pectora .” Here was the 
sanctity of age, the venerable beauty of the 
crown of silver hairs, the pride of experience, 
low, low in the dust before the golden idol, 
which to worship requires not the incitement of 


sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, or any kind of 
sweet music. 

These characters have been so often described, 
that my patient reader is probably ready to cry 
out, “ Quousque tandem f ” I am not going to 
abuse your patience, as did Catiline that of tbe 
famous Roman orator; I will content me with 
saying that the company assembled at good 
Mons. Benazst’s little pandemonium was no 
better nor worse than do generally congregate 
there—dupes and their protectors, hawks with 
the hookea beaks and talons ready to dutch the 
gold, immensely wealthy Russian nobles who 
did not require much scraping to show the pro¬ 
verbial Tartar, impassive Englishmen of all 
kinds taking their losses quietly and calmly as 
a hero meets his death, shoddy American gen¬ 
tlemen having just become millionaires by 
44 striking ile,” rough of demeanour, unutterably 
gorgeous as to apparel, and demi-monde ladies 
with wonderful costumes, chignons that sparkled 
with gold dust, and jewellery that other people 
besides infidels might adore, and with them the 
silly fools their victims, who strutted about as 
though proud of their property, and seeming to 
say “ Voila! Here I am, tne fortunate possessor 
of so much beauty and magnificence, and beat¬ 
ing you all to nothing in the fashionable game 
of immorality.” 

And thus, from morning to night, amid a 
wonderful atmosphere of music and laughter, 
and gaming and dancing and eating, the sun 
rose and the sun set upon Baden; and if some¬ 
times the crack of a pistol disturbed the player, 
and something was carried out covered with a 
ghastly white cloth, why it was all in the day’s 
work, and the cry rose still louder from the 
slight interruption, as does the hoarse cry of a 
maddened crowd stopped by a slight barrier. 
“ Faites votre jeu, Messieurs. Le jeu est fait P 9 


Childhood.— Children are but little people, yet 
they form an important part of society, eipend much 
of oar capital, employ a greater portion of oar popu¬ 
lation in their aerviee, and occupy half the literati of 
our day in labours for their instruction and amuse¬ 
ment. They cause more trouble and anxiety than the 
national debt; the loveliest women in her maturity of 
•harms, breaks not so many slumbers, nor occasions so 
many sighs, as she did in her cradle; and the hand¬ 
somest of men, with full-grown mustaches, must not 
flatter himself that he is half so much admired as he 
was when in petticoats. Without any reference to 
their being our future statesmen, philosophers, and 
magistrates, in miniature disguise, children form, in 
their present state of pigmy existence, a most influen¬ 
tial class of beings; and the arrival of a bawling in¬ 
fant, who can soaroely open his eyes, and only opens 
its month, like an unfledged bird, for food, will effect 
the most extraordinary alteration in a whole house¬ 
hold ; substitute affection for coldness, duty for dissi¬ 
pation, cheerfulness for gravity, bustle for formality, 
and unite hearts which time has divided. 
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Mower t Totted the Hay. 


ROSES FROM THE HAREM. 

BY XRS. ABDY. 


*' The chief lady gave me roses as a farewell token. I 
kept these roses; I could not throw away the 
flowers which so found their way into my hand at 
to bespeak for the wrongs of the giver the mourn¬ 
ful remembrance of my heart.”— Eastern Tra¬ 
vel ; by Harriet Martineau. 


Fresh in their fragrance, vivid in their hue, 
And trained by careful culture to perfection; 
Fair are these roses to the outward view, 

And yet I gaze on them in deep dejection. 


Anon I think upon my native land. 

And Memory a bygone scene discloses— 
A lovely morn in June, when in my hand 
A cottage matron placed a gift of roses. 


In cheerful thrift she passed her active days. 

With Home's sweet influence ever clinging 
round her; 

And she was happy in her household ways, 

And happy in the social ties that bound her. 

I knew her husband loved her as his life. 

And that his glance ne'er wandered to another; 

I knew her as a fond and trusting wife, 

I knew her as a kind and tender mother. 


Such homes are in this favoured land of mine. 
And oft on such calm Memory reposes— 
Would that a home so happy could be thine, 
Thou, the fair donor of these Eastern Roses! 

Alas for Harem life! alas for those 
Who dwell in that abode of mocking glitter! 
Whose rivals quickly take the place of foes. 

And ceaseless feuds each tedious day embitter. 


Within a splendid prison-house confined. 

No friends to watch with anxious kindness o'er 
them, 

B H^i? r ? W8 the mcmoi 7» “d dwarfed the mind, 
Chilled by the gloomy desert spread before them. 


Not like our Christian maidens, loved in youth. 

Loved on through age, served, honoured, and 
respected; 

The Harenf beauty's reign is brief in sooth-* 
8ought as a toy, and as a toy neglected. 


When on these flowers my pitying eyes I rest, 
I shall regard them as a mournful token 
Of feelings worn, of energies depressed, 

Of prospects blighted, and of spirits broken. 

Roses oft speak sweet language to the heart— 
These roses breathe a mournful revelation, 
And the sad story evermore impart 
Of Woman's deep and utter degradation! 


MOWERS TOSSED THE HAY. 


BY ELIZABETH TOWNBRIDGE. 

Down among the pleasant meadows 
Mowers tossed the hay; 

In a flush of summer roses 
Laughed our garden gay: 

Warm and lovely, as the sunshine 
Flooding all the sides. 

Smiled and bloomed my heart's best wishes 
'Neath my darling's eyes. 

With a blushing wreath I crowned her, 
Crowned her my life's Queen; 

Flower and blossom twined together. 

Leaf and bud between, 

All their perfumed sweetness mingling 
With her flowing hair, 

Her fair head laid on my shoulder, 

Granted she my prayer. 

*•••*• a 

We have spent our lives together. 

Wife and mother true; 

If we had some ills and sorrows 
We had pleasures too. 

All our children now are scattered 
On life’s separate ways: 

May their hearts, as ours, be loving 
All their happy days I 


Oft those children's children cluster 
Round our aged feet. 

Bright as were that snmmer's roses. 
All as fresh and sweet: 

And if now life's night approaches. 
We have had our day. 

Since amid that summer’s sunshine 
Mowers tossed the hay 1 


Many a true heart that, like a dove to the ark, 
would have come back after its first transgression, has 
been frightened beyond recall by the angry look and 
menace of an unforgiving spirit 1 
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THE HEALT 


From the body of evidence produced by the 
labours of skilled physicians, acting as medical 
inspectors, and from a mass of testimony ar¬ 
rayed during the last few years before legis¬ 
lative committees, the public must have be¬ 
come familiar with the sanitary wants of our 
city. They have learned that numberless 
abodes of human beings in our midst are the 
nurseries of disease, as well as the centres of 
misery. They know that we have alleys, lanes, 
and streets, in which sickness is ever present— 
that there are dwellings which can be fitly de¬ 
scribed only by the suggestive title of " fever- 
nests and that there is a process of moral and 
physical decay among our poorer population 
which can only be classified as “ tenant-house 
rot.” Facts of the most stubborn kind demon¬ 
strate the existence in our community of a bar¬ 
barism which shames civilisation, and of degra¬ 
dation that accuses Christianity. We have 
learned that our preventible deaths are num¬ 
bered by tens of thousands; that fevers have 
become endemics within a hundred precincts; 
that multitudes are poisoned by putrid effluvia; 
that squalor, filth, and physical sufferings are 
the daily concomitants of half our social life. 

Medical theorists may dispute as to the con¬ 
tagious principle of our common low, nervous, 
and bilious fevers. We need not enter into 
entangling discussions regarding the compara¬ 
tive prevfuence of typhus, synochus, or other 
more arbitrary distinctions of febris. It is enough 
to realize that, in our city, we can trace a death- 
trail of something— call it by whatever name 
you please—which prostrates as quickly, and 
overcomes as surely, as any malignant type of 
spotted pestilence. Passing from individual 
to individual, from tenement to tenement, al¬ 
ternately afflicting every member of a family, 
and every family residing under the same roof; 
we can identify its characteristics, whether we 
classify it or not. We shall never fail to remark 
its appearance where circumstances lead to its 
introduction ; and we must inevitably chronicle 
its establishment wherever those circumstances 
concur to afford it proper nidus and support. 
It is observed by naturalists that, where all 
things tend to the disclosure and sustenance of 
any production, in that place—no matter how 
the germen may be conveyed—we are sure to 
find developed the peculiar species, which, by 
habit and sympathy, accords with the local sur¬ 
roundings. The same, undoubtedly, is true of 
disease. If abject poverty, scanty food and 
clothing, filthy habitation, dejection of mind, 
and debility of body, be latent causes that en¬ 
gender contagious or infectious diseases in one 
district, we may be certain that “ like will beget 
like” in other districts, however remote. 

It is sufficiently frightful to contemplate the 
ravages of a pestilence from some safe scien¬ 
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tific stand-point of observation. It becomes 
more alarming when the visitation depopulates 
a neighbourhood of ours, and when the death- 
rates of a city in which we reside reveal the 
presence of fatal infection on every side of us. 
But what will the community, as yet unawak¬ 
ened to peril, reply to our assertion, based on 
medical statistics, that fevers comparatively 
light among the poorer classes wax to malignant 
fatality when introduced to the quarters of 
luxury and refinement ? Typhus, for instance, 
comparatively mild in its attacks upon the 
lower strata of society, becomes virulent when 
transferred to the mansions of wealth and ap¬ 
parent exclusiveness. Originating in the same 
specific contagion, and developed through the 
same malarious influences, as an endemic, it 
no sooner becomes liberated upon the wings of 
ammonia than it assumes directly a mortal cha¬ 
racter, changing, as it were, its very essence, as 
it passes from poor to rich. Among the ha¬ 
bitants of gregarious localities, abandoned to 
filth and neglect, and becoming actual purveyors 
of disease, the mortality in cases of fever will 
be found to average less than one in thirty; but 
among the affluent and comfortable the deaths 
are as one to five cases. So, then, the chances 
to survive, attacked by typhus or other local 
fever—apart from putrid hospital types—are 
against our “ better classes ” in the proportion 
of six to one, as compared with the poorer. A 
poor denizen of the crowded tenant-house, 
attacked by low typhus in his dark abode, may 
be prostrated, and speedily recover; while the 

dweller in - Square, after succumbing to 

sequent symptoms of stupor, headache, con¬ 
vulsions, muscular contractions, and deliriums, 
may perish miserably, at last, under the true, 
malignant typhus. 

The labours of Hercules, as recited in classic 
story, were types, it has been said, of succes¬ 
sive reforms or ameliorations introduced by 
wise monarchs into ancient society. However 
that may be, it is certain that we have in mo¬ 
dern communities the equivalents of many such 
monsters as were destroyed by Alcmena’s son. 
Not to apply the threadbare simile of Augean 
stable to London back-streets, we may aptly 
liken the tenant-house nuisance to that other 
embodiment of malarious poison which the 
strong man encountered in Lernean morasses. 
We have, in fact, a domestic Lernean marsh in 
the filthy and feculent “ back-slums ” of our 
city, ana a local hydra in the many-headed 
evils of that horrible excrescence—the tenant- 
house. 

To recognize this abominable packing-box 
arrangement as a dwelling-system for human 
beings is to scandalize civilization. To declare 
it a “laboratory of poisons”—whose emana¬ 
tions vitiate health and morals, whose agenciee 
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corrupt body and soul—is to utter only simple 
truth. To assert that its endemic influences 
add forty per cent, to our hills of mortality, 
sixty per cent to our pauperism, seventy per 
cent to our local crime, would be but the itera¬ 
tion of truisms. To describe it as a gangrene 
of the social membrane, as a “ goitre ’’ (so to 
speak) upon our community’s body, would be 
but a suggestion of superficial venom and 
hideousness. For our tenant-house cancer is 
not merely protrusive; in fact, it does not pro¬ 
trude enough, therefore we lose sight of it; but 
it is a polypus, secretly and constantly renew¬ 
ing its virus—fatally expansive for mischief, 
and accretive of all mischievous elements. “ It 
doth make the meat it feeds on.” 

We do not propose to deal rhetorically with 
our tenant-house, its incubations, or its pro- 

S enies, Here it is, in our midst, quite equal to 
ie task of telling its own story eloquently, in 
mortality-bills, crime-dockets, and the records 
of pauperism. We are content to marshal facts 
ana array statistics, letting them fight their own 
battle against prejudice or indifference. Be¬ 
ginning at the social base, we encounter thou¬ 
sands of dwellers in cellars six feet or more un¬ 
derground—cellars that are not simply dark, 
impure abodes, but clammy, mouldy, obscene 
abysses, invaded periodically by tide-water, or 
submerged by drainage of the soil. Life rots 
in them: seventy per cent, of children born in 
their gloom perish within five years; many of 
the residue survive only as victims to future 
typhoid, rheumatism, hip, or bowel affections. 
These cellar-born children have pallid skins 
rickety limbs, watery blood. Hygrometric 
Scrutiny of the holes they inhabit shows a con¬ 
dition of atmosphere actively destructive by 
night and by day—day, indeed, with its air- 
currents and sunshine, is unknown to our city 
troglodytes. Crawling out of their burrows, 
into narrow lanes, close-pent by high walls, 
they may catch occasional glimpses of the blue 
feky, just as the cretins and cagots of sunless 
Alpine chasms may get sight of a heaven far 
above them. Indeed, our cellar-dwellers have 
much in common with the cretins. They 
are not afflicted with goitre or elephantiasis; 
they do not transmit leprosy and idiocy; 
but they exhibit the incipient effects of the 
same destitution of sunlight and proper air 
which engenders cretinism and its revolt¬ 
ing monstrosities. Darkness, moisture, and 
squalor in our subterrene tenements are con¬ 
stantly operative, producing scrofula, rickets, 
ophthalmia and erysipelas. We need no subtler 
agent of disease than darkness alone. All foul 
or loathsome forms of life or decay multiply 
under its curtain. Where heaven’s sunbeams 
enter nqj, health cannot survive. Epidemics 
are sure to fasten, with deadliest gripe, on the 
inhabitants of dark, close localities. The sunny 
side of a street has been known to escape a 
pestileatial visitation which decimated the 
population opposite. As we find the negro and 
Indian drinking strength from the solar rays 
which they delight to bask in, so surely may 
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we discover our cellar-dwellers emasculated 
by the dank and putrid emanations of their 
living tombs. 

A traveller visiting Lyons, in France, will no¬ 
tice long lines of stumps bordering on the river; 
remains of giant trees, which formerly adorned 
the landscape. Their naked, blasted appear¬ 
ance might indicate the locality of a great con¬ 
flagration, or the scene of conflict during war. 
But on inquiry it was found that the fumes of 
a neighbouring vitriol factory have silently, 
stealthily, but with deadly influence, destroyed 
the trees, as effectually as if a cannonade had 
levelled them to the ground. 

Within the limits of oar city*there exist fac¬ 
tories of poison more malignant than the fumes 
of vitriol, and their tendency, nay, their constant 
effect is to dwarf, stunt, ana kill—not trees, but 
human beings; more actively destructive than 
the Lyons laboratory, and operating every hour, 
both of day and night. 

In many localities it appears as if no super¬ 
vision were ever contemplated. Entire streets 
seem to be given over to the dominion of dirt. 
“ Fever-nests,” where typhoid infection is bred 
by miasmatic sewers, and “ small-pox circles,” 
where loathsome contagion riots on foul bouse 
gases and decomposed garbage, horrify the ex¬ 
plorer in these quarters. Filth destroys each year 
its thousands of men, women, and children in 
our city, as surely as vitriol killed those trees in 
Lyons. Thirty per cent, of our whole mortality 
rises from preventible disease. What army, 
even in an open country and well fed, would 
not be ravaged by disease under such condi¬ 
tions ? But we have numberless aggravations 
of the packing process. All descriptions of 
noxious surroundings besiege our tenant-house 
population. Slaughter-houses, fat-boiling con¬ 
cerns, and similar nuisances, are scattered in the 
vicinity of populous neighbourhoods. Vegeta¬ 
ble decay, animal putrefaction, quite as dele¬ 
terious as vitriol exhalations, are heaped 
in dust-bins through many of our streets 
and back-areas. There are no vigilant police to 
remove them: no officer of the diay responsible 
for their extirpation. We have no Sanitary 
Department in the city at all commensurate 
with what the name implies. 

We are, with good reason, alarmed at the 
occasional encroachments upon local health sod 
comfort by the erection of chemical worts* 
furnaces, glue-factories, and kindred nuisance! 
near our private dwellings. We feel properly 
aggrieved when one of the slaughter- houses dis¬ 
tributed through densely populated neighbour¬ 
hoods casts forth its noisome stenches “ betwixt 
the wind and our nobility.” We can trace 1 
fatal connection between the slow fever which 
robbed us of a darling child or a dear wife, and 
that sickening effluvium of which our beloved 
one had so often complained, as invading the 
windows. We have a right to complain of we 
official neglect which allows compost grounds, 
brickfields, &c., &c., Ac.,* to be permanently 
located within a few hundred yards of our 
decent and respectable dwellings. But though 
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all these nuisances are intolerable, and, in their 
measure, deadly foes to public health, they can¬ 
not be compared, for a moment, with the incea- 
santly-sctive, ever-malmnant forces of death that 
are ejected constantly from those “ laboratories 
of poison,” the tenant-houses. Not isolated, 
like factories, but agglomerated in certain dis¬ 
tricts, these building, anomalies not only com- 
press, torture, and murder their wretched 
inmates, but actually have power to make those 
inmates the involuntary murderers of their in¬ 
nocent fellow-citisens who dwell elsewhere. 
Through the potent chemistry of stagnant air, 
darkness, damp, and filth, these terrible struc¬ 
tures are able to create miasmatic poisons that 
beleaguer both the daily and nightly existence 
of their unhappy occupants. Entering every 
pore, fastening on every sense, clinging to eveiy 
tissue, these tenant-house poisons, thus chemi¬ 
cally combined, become prolific agents of dis¬ 
ease ; developing whatsoever morbific germs may 
already lurk in the human system. The germs, 
in their turn, become a portion of the local 
poison. Disease multiplies its agencies. Cor¬ 
ruption, decay, mortality, give out their atoms. 
All these forces concentrating under tenant- 
house roofs, working latently within the precincts 
of narrow dens, which the sun enters not, where 
the air cannot circulate—constituting in their 
combination a battery of subtile gases—does it 
require a scientific disquisition to demonstrate 
what must be their natural effects upon all sur¬ 
roundings? Let our local epidemics, our 
chronic diseases answer. 

It is a fact, that long and bloody national 
conflicts are usually precursors of virulent and 
fatal visitation of aisease. Epidemics encamp 
behind armies. Pestilence is the rearguard of 
war. In the pages of Thucydides we find 
harrowing pictures of that dread infection which 
clung to the skirts of Athens during her Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, fulfilling the oracular prediction 
that 

“ A Doric war shall fall. 

And a great plague withal.” 

Calvisius writes in Latin of a terrible 
plague that scourged the Roman world for 
fifteen years, about the period when Gallus 
reigned; a period marked by savage intestinal 
conflicts, resulting in the elevation, successively, 
of fifty usurpers to the imperial throne. Still 
later; Procopius describee a pestilential visita¬ 
tion which traversed the Eastern Empire; just 
after the Persian war of Justinian* and the 
sanguinary popular quarrels of Red and Green 
factions in Bysantium—an epidemic so fatal 
that ten thousand deaths are reported to have 
occurred daily in Constantinople alone. Fol¬ 
lowing the Roman invasion of Britain, a plague 
broke out, in Vortigem’s reign, of so fierce a 
type as to sweep- off* more victims than the 
survivors could bury. In 134/ began the “six 
year plague”—known through the pages of 
Boccaccio as the “ Plague of Florence”—which 
“ so wasted Europe,” says Calvisius, “ that not 
the third part of the men were left alive. One 
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church-yard alone, in London, reoeived more 
than fifty thousand bodies in twelve months of 
the disease, Boccaccio ascribes its origin to 
India; but like other epidemics we find it 
following a previous great conflict. Bloody 
civil wars in France and Italy ,a fierce struggle 
in Flanders, the battle of Grecy, the siege of 
Calais, were all immediate forerunners of the 



another plague arose. Still another succeeded 
the wars of the Fronde, in France. Then came 
the great plague of 1664, when there perished, in 
London and its parishes, 68,000 between April 
and October. Ibis awful infliction followed 
the English civil war, which had been ended by 
the Restoration. 

And the cholera! how olosely its shrouded 
form glided after revolution! how its ghastly 
death-dance attended the red carnival of war I 
Its birth may have been Asiatic, but its funeral 
foot-prints traced the map of European battle¬ 
fields—from Jemappes to Moscow. Are these 
facts only curious coincidences, or is there an 
appalling conneotion between war and pesti¬ 
lence? Is there a mysterious lea talionis in 
Nature, revisiting on man the plagues which he 
inflicts upon earth through his bloody conten¬ 
tions? Are battle-plains, with their reeking 
dead, hospitals, with their feound exhalations; 
camps, and their contagions, so many voltaic 
piles, charged with the subtle fluid of latent 
pestilence? Do wasted fields, abandoned of 
husbandry, nurse the germs of a future connip¬ 
tion, which floods shall liberate and winds dis¬ 
seminate broadcast over the land? We care 
not to speculate concerning agencies like these; 
but if they exist, are we secure against the tn- 
nocnlation of their deadly principle f 

It is an inquiry fraught with vital significance. 
At this very hour, the “ cloud no bigger than a 
man’s band” may be densifying over some 
aceldama of carnage, or some lever-den of war; 
the cloud which, imbosomiog malarious infec¬ 
tion, shall hereafter launch its viewless bolts 
into the reservoirs of carbonic-acid gas; the 
storehouses of sulphureted hydrogen; the mega- 
sines of putrescent exuvim, that, in crowded 
cities, await but a communicating virus , to be¬ 
come death-dealing batteries of pestilence. 

Here —at the commercial gate of the 
nation, a point to which converge the 
most diverse business-highways, and from which 
radiate the most extended lines of human inter¬ 
course—here must pestilence, should it arise, 
find pivot and fulcrum. We have built up here 
our warehouses, and piled them with floor 
and meats; but we have here, likewise, con¬ 
structed our tenant-houses, and stored them with 
pabulum for death. We fill our public squares 
with gay equipages, and onr walks with re¬ 
fined and brilliant strangers and citisens; but 
we crowd our narrow lanes and hidden courts 
with diseased, stifled, and stunted outcasts. We 
appropriate miles of palaces to luxurious oc¬ 
cupancy, but we confine thousands of souls 
under ground in cellars, and in airless dene 
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and sunless rooms—there to sin, there to suf¬ 
fer, there to rot, and there to die, unregarded. 

In the city of York, the cholera of 1832 
broke out in a crowded court, known as the 
“ Hagworm'a Nest.” In that locality raged 
the plague of 1664. In the same court first ap¬ 
peared the pestilence of 1551. During nearly 
three centimes, that horrid “nest” had kept 
intact its eggs of pest. Generation after gene¬ 
ration dwelt around it, heedlessly, as we dwell 
around our “ fever-nests” of the metropolis. 

In following the track of pestilence through 
different climes and ages, we encounter coinci¬ 
dences which establish the fact that epidemics 
bare an affinity for endemics; or, rather, that 
the former usurp the dominion of the latter, 
claiming the localities wherein they flourished, 
and the subjects which they swayed. Thus, in 
the passage of the great plague of 1346 over 
Europe, and in subsequent visitations of similar 
diseases, the small town of Aigne Morte, in 
Languedoc, was repeatedly made a centre, or 
point d’oppui, whence the distemper radiated to 
surrounding districts. This town has always 
been noted for its local disorders, arising from 
the malaria which overhangs, and the stagnant 
water that encompasses it. Milan and the 
healthful mountain-ranges were notably as 
exempt from this plague as the coasts and 
marsh-lands of Italy were ravaged by it. And, 
as in plague, so in cholera and typhus, the 
crowded purlieus of great cities have ever been 
the seats of infection. 

When low fevers and their concomitants 
become naturalised in certain localities, they 
serve as nuclei for the sporadic propagation of 
kindred diseases, whenever season and material 
combine to feed it. The distinctive type of the 
endemic may merge and be lost in its more 
virulent successor, but it will have performed 
its mission; it will have absorbed and given 
ont the principle of poison which constitutes its 
affinity with plague or cholera. “ It appears,” 
says Dr. South wood Smith, “that in many 
parts of Bethnal-green and Whitechapel fever 
of a malignant and fatal character is always 
more or less prevalent. In some streets it has 
prevailed in almost every house; in some courts, 
in every house; and in some few instances, in 
every room in every house. Cases are recorded 
in which every member of a family has been 
attacked in succession, of whom, in every such 
case, several have died. Some whole families 
have been swept away. Six persons have been 
found lying ill of fever in one small room.” 

Here we have the point d'appvi of a pestilence 
movement. It was said that early plagues 
might be traced to foetid exhalations from dead 
locusts; and Dr. Smith, above quoted, says 
that “the room of a fever-patient in a small, 
heated apartment in London, with no perflation 
of fresh air, is perfectly analogous to a standing I 
pool in Ethiopia full of bodies of dead locusts. 
The poison generated in both cases is the same; I 
the difference is merely in the degree of its I 
potency. Nature, with her burning sun, her I 
stilled and pent-up wind, her stagnant and ! 


teeming marsh, manufactures plague on a large 
and fearful scale. Poverty, in her hut, covered 
with rags, surrounded with her filth, striving 
with all her might to keep out the pure air and 
to increase the heat, imitates nature but too 
successfully; the process and the product are 
the same; the only difference is in the magni¬ 
tude of results.” 

To this testimony, a hundred authorities add 
weight. Another English medical man says 
that he has encountered localities from which 
fever is seldom absent “ We find spots where 
spasmodic cholera located itself are also the 
cnosen resorts of continued fever.” “ In damp, 
dark, and chilly cellars of our city, fevers, rheu¬ 
matism, contagious and inflammatory disorders, 
affections of the lungs, skin, and eyes, too often 
successfully combat the skill of the physicians.” 
Again; “The degraded habits of life, the de¬ 
generate morals, the confined and crowded apart¬ 
ments, and insufficient food, of those who live 
in more elevated rooms, comparatively beyond 
I the reach of the exhalations of the soil, en¬ 
gender a different train of diseases, sufficiently 
distressing to contemplate; but the addition to 
all these causes of the foul influence of the in- 
| cessant moisture and more confined air of un¬ 
derground rooms, is productive of evils which 
humanity cannot regard without shuddering.” 

How would our “ fever-nests” and “ cholera- 
holes” be quarantined, should the “ pestilence 
that walketn at noon-day” fling his yellow shadow 
over this great metropolis i What charmed cir¬ 
cle around the “ tenant-house” neighbourhood 
shall taboo its deadly gases, its subtle infections, 
from contact with the palaces of luxury ? 

Here, under our nostrils, the virus of small¬ 
pox continually eats into society. It is at this 
time fearfully on the increase, and its dreadful 
emanations penetrate to the rural districts. 
They cling to waggons and steamboats; they 
are dispensed through personal contagion; they 
lie-in-wait among second-hand garments sold in 
our slop-shops; they nestle in bed-clothes so 
plenty after periodical epidemics. But small¬ 
pox is only one of the myriad agencies of death in 
our midst. 

Now, it is better for us, as Christians and 
good citisens, to hear sober truth occasionally, 
though it be unpalatable, than to listen always to 
“ the voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wise¬ 
ly.” We may ignore the fact of there being latent 
and horrible evils in our midst, or we may, for 
a season, shirk our responsibility regarding 
them; but, sooner or later, we shall invoke, and 
must abide, the consequences of their protracted 
existence. There is an oriental story, which re¬ 
lates that a certain tyrant used to clothe his 
fierce soldiers in the skins of tigers, wolves, and 
other wild beasts, and set them to hunting poor 
people out of their beds at night, and driving 
them into the highways and Adds, to worry and 
tear them, while the old king rode behind, en¬ 
joying the sport. But in punishment of this 
cruelty, as the legend runs, the disguised sol¬ 
diers were suddenly changed into real wild 
beasts, and made to turn on the wicked monarch 
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himself, who perished miserably under their 
teeth and claws. We are pursuing a like 
atrocious chase in this city at this day; hunting 
not only the bodies but the souls of human 
beings out of the pale of comfort, repose, and 
decency, to the highways of pauperism and the 
commons of crimes. We are making practical 
the oriental legend, in our heathen neglect of 
the rights, claims, and sore necessities of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of the poor inhabitants of 
this mighty emporium of traffic. 

Traffic, aid we say ? And must we repeat 
that it is traffic, and traffic only, which has 
become rule and gauge for our action as mem¬ 
bers of a great community l We traffic not only 
in silks, and cloths, and jewels, and spices, but 
in the health, honour, and life of men, women, 
and children. We traffic not only in bricks and 
mortar, but in the light of heaven, the sweetness 
of air, and the purity of earth. We huxter the 
free sunshine, doling it to human cravings as 
grudgingly as misers dole out their gold. We 
compute the minimum of air and space wherein 
mortal existence may linger, and make our cal¬ 
culation the basis for money-making out of 
mortal suffering. All this we do in a spirit of 
traffic which invests its lucre, not in the broad, 
noble fields of mercantile adventure, that builds 
up states and plants colonies, but in a narrow, 
muckworm track of speculation, wherefrom 
arise those cells and dens of mason-work that 
brood over our filthy streets and foul alleys 
like unclean buzzards over some loathsome 
lazar-yard. With our billions of capital—■ 
that fulcrum on which the lever of enterprise, 
rightly adjusted, can move the world—we ex¬ 
hibit no commensurate expansion of generous 
public spirit such as made the Medici of Flo¬ 
rence princes as well as merchants, and the 
Van Horns and Egmonts of Holland sovereigns 
as well as traders. We emulate not those grand 
old traffickers of Tyre, who reared colossal cities 
whenever they halted their caravans or anchored 
their galleys; cities whose very nuns astonish 
the beholaer; but we rather imitate the groyel- 
ling Egyptians, who worshipped that creeping 
thing, the beetle, which ever toils to accumulate 
a muck-ball, to roll before it, as its wealth. 
Hence, we never ask if there be relationships 
connecting spacious streets with public health, 
or if there be affinities between decent homes 
and popular morals. We are satisfied to roll 
up our individual muck-balls to the proportions 
of stately warehouses and mansions, and are 
equally content to let other human scarabei en¬ 
large their own filthy piles to the bulk of tenant- 
houses filled with all uncleanness. So, then, 
our gorgeous marts, our splendid clftirches, our 
stately public edifices, tower above brilliant 
thoroughfares, while leagues of shipping line 
our wharves, and untold treasures are borne, as 
on triumphal cars, over the iron roads of our 
commercial prosperity. But, all the while, we 
have mildew at the heart, consuming flame un¬ 
der regal garments, a “ carrion death” in the 
golden casket of our seeming, 
yncfcr Fsri? ?pd Rotji? catacomb?, wh?re 


the debris of mortality was allowed to ac cum- 
late for ages, and wnere, at different epochs, 
bands of thieves and outlaws sought hiding- 
places, and thence emerged to plunder and kill 
the inhabitants above. Happily, in our day, 
science and progress have converted these sub¬ 
terranean crypts into viaducts for sewer-drains, 
gas and water-pipes. The ancient golgothas 
are now become media of benefits to society, 
instead of remaining vaults of corruption, shel¬ 
tering disease and crime. We also have our 
catacombs, not underground, but on the surface 
as distinct and loathsome as were the old tombs 
beneath Seine and Tiber. Our back-streets, 
alleys, and confined areas, over-populated with 
decaying humanity, and fecund with all fool 
things bred from slime and malaria, are nothing 
more or less than social graveyards in our midst, 
harbouring death and sheltering evils that are 
actually worse than death. We cannot deny 
this. Facts are palpable. Figures will not lie. 
It needs but a short turn from countries of civil¬ 
ization to stumble upon barbarous and savage 
districts, given over to society's deadly enemies 
—squalor and reckless poverty. Is it not time 
to do something with our catacombs ? If capi¬ 
tal can erect its miles of massive store-houses 
and palaces, can it not build, likewise, miles of 
renovated, comfortable, christianized dwellings 
for the people who bear all social and political 
burthens—that mighty mass who are the sub¬ 
structure of our city, our state, and our kings. 
If capital can call navies, and armies, and gov¬ 
ernments, and colonies into being, can it not 
also create homes ? The field is Broad in our 
city. Millions of people are interested directly 
in the result. 


RECEIPT FOR A HEAD. 

BY B. X. THACKERAY. 


Take a head which wears no bonnet, 

A head with lots of hair upon it: 

The head, though neither young nor old, 
Must then be dyed a splendid gold; 

Then take a brush, and scrub it round. 

Until no silken spot is found; 

Then draw it backward through a hedgel 
Till ev’ry hair stands out on edge; 

Then turn the ends to make them curl. 

And ornament with flower or pearl. 

The head, when it goes out, must wear 
A hat in shape to make you stare 1 
A rabbit, pheasant, or a wren. 

Sewn to the brim, must stare again 1 
While two bright eyes complete the charm— 
They may do good, they may do harm ! 

But, be they black, or blue as Heaven, 

Heads have bright eye? i4 ^Uty-seven | 
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MIRIAM GILBERT'S SORROW. 

(A Story toldi** Trmin.) 


Basinet* rather than pleasure obligee me 
frequently to travel by rail, and in very different 
directions. One week I am away among the 
wolds and moors of the North, with long tracts 
of blackened ground, roaring furnaces, and 
clanging hammers; nest I am gliding swiftly 
away among the bright flower»dotted meadow* 
and eloping bills of the western counties; and 
anon I am above the grimy housetops and 
poisonous chimneys which hedge in the metro* 
politan railways. In these frequent journeys I 
nave not fhiled to notice many people whose 
appearance seemed to entitle them to the some¬ 
what doubtful denomination of M a character/ 1 
and I have not unfrequently gathered strange 
stories and anecdotes from their talk. 

Although Englishmen, especially travelling 
Englishmen, are not a communicative race, yet 
a long railway journey is usually productive of 
conversation from the most taciturn, and I have 
seldom been obliged to take refuge in a book 
or a newspaper daring mv many journeys. 
It was about two years ago that I had occasion 
to travel to a place about sixty miles from Lon* 
don, and found myself, on entering the train at 
Euston Square, in company with three other 
travellers. They were all common-place enough, 
and not very promising company. In one cor¬ 
ner, remote from me, sat a vacuous-looking 
youth in a stiff collar and alarmingly loud tie, 
who gazed thoughtfully at nothing out of the 
window, and seemed to be thinking about it. 
Next to him was a sickly man in spectacles, 
who seemed to be hopelessly bewildered by his 
“ Bradshaw,” and, knowing the extremely lucid 
character of that work, there is no reason to 
suppose that I was wrong in my conjecture. 
The remaining traveller sat opposite to me, and 
was a 8tout, benevolent-looking man, with a 
shrewd twinkle in his eye, and a certain metho¬ 
dical Way about bis dres9, his hair, and bis 
whole person, which led me to the conclusion 
that be was a “ business-man,” probably in 
some of those mysterious places known as 
” houses in the city.” When we had gone 
some distance I drew the shrewd man’s atten¬ 
tion (for I had mentally christened him the , 
shrewd man) to a singular case of bank- j 
forgery recorded in the day’s newspaper. 

“ It is a singular case, certainly,” said he, in 
a cheerful, pleasant voice, when he had glanced 
over theacoount, “butlhaveknown many such: 
tarenty years of banking life initiate a man into 
many such facts.” 

“ Do you mean that you have yourself wit- 1 
neesed as strange attempts at fraud as this ?” 
lisksd I, 
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singular, and I may aay romantic, than any 
which are usually put in the papers.” 

I pressed him to tell the story, and even the 
other passengers joined in my request, the young 
man betagappaventiy half-bored to death by hie 
own vacuity, and the other completely over¬ 
powered by the intricacies of Bradshaw’s agreea¬ 
ble tome. 

The story is a mere trifle,” said the banker, 
” but I can vouch for its truth, and sueh as it is 
yon are very welcome to it. Some of you, if 
you know London, may have noticed, some 
years ago, a woman who need daily to stand 
near the entrance of the Bank of England. It 
is a busy noisy spot, as you know, and few peo¬ 
ple linger about there, but everyone Is running 
to and fro, bent on some pursuit or other. Day 
after day, however, and week after week, no 
matter how hot the sun was on the glaring 
pavement, or how dismally the November fog 
and rain descended, the same female form, 
dressed in a quaint 6uit of black and with a 
head-dress resembling a nun’s veil, was ever 
seen atanding, or wandering dieconeolately up 
and down before the great gates of the Bank of 
England. Few people noticed her, except those 
who frequented the same place daily, and they 
often looked curiously at the pale, sad face, with 
its large and melancholy brown eyes, and the 
strange funereal drees which enveloped the wo¬ 
man’s body. 

They noticed too that she carried a small 
basket with her always, and that she would 
sometimes come forward hastily and murmur 
something about “her papers,” and then shrink 
back with a wild frightened look. Many sur¬ 
mises were current about her. Some said she 
had been ruined in a law-suit and that it bad 
turned her brain; others thought her money 
had been lost in some bank-failure, and that sbt 
lingered near the great bank, from a sort of 
fascination $ one belief, however, was universal, 
and that was, that the poor woman was mad. 

“ I was at that time one of the senior clerks 
in the bank, and I felt a singular interest in the 
strange, sad-eyed woman, whom I saw daily on 
my way home. I noticed that punctually at a 
quarter pasj four she left her place and started 
off in an easterly direction, doubtless to her 
home; and on one occasion I determined to 
follow her. She took no notice of me among 
the crowd, and I was enabled to trace her to a 
small house in a mean street in Whitechapel 
Having seen her enter, I knocked after a few 
moments’ consideration, and was received by a 
clean-looking old woman, who asked my wishes 
very civilly. I told her that I had been tnuoh 
strtiok by tbs continue ftpp**ranse qf tbs pdf? 
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faced woman in black, and that I waa anxious 
to knowlf I could serve her and whj she be¬ 
haved so strangely. 

The old woman shook her head sadly, and 
said. "Ah l air, you're very kind to notice 
poor Miriam, and indeed she's one that would 
attract attention; her story is a very sad one. 
If you will come in for a few minutes yon can 
see what her sorrow has brought her to." 

I entered the house, for I was really interested, 
and was shown into a small close room, which 
was, however, scrupulously clean, and adorned 
with flowers and a few poor trifles such as wo¬ 
man's taste supplies even under the meanest 
roof. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and the ob¬ 
ject of my curiosity entered. She seemed about 
flve-and-twenty years old, and was, now that 
she had abandoned her black head-dress, a very 
pretty woman. Her face, however, was painfully 
and unnaturally pale and bloodless, and her 
lustrous eyes had a look of intense longing 
mixed with a bewildered and frightened air. 
She bowed very gracefully to me, and asked me 
in a low, earnest voice, if there was a reprieve 
yet. 

** Entering into her humour, I told her 'No, 
not yet.* 

“ ‘ Then I have killed him—-my own, my dear 
one 1’ she cried, in such a voice of agony that 
it thrilled through me, and, sinking on a chair, 
she covered her white face with her hands. 
The old woman now came forward, calmed her 
after a while, and then led her from the room, 
and afterwards told me briefly the history of 
poor Miriam Gilbert. 

“ Few homes had been happier than that 
of Miriam Gilbert and her brother Edward. 
Edward Gilbert had for some years held a re¬ 
sponsible position in a thriving bank, and was 
universally respected as an honest and steady 
man. He and hie sister lived in a small cottage 
in the suburbs, which the womanly taste and 
sisterly love of Miriam converted into a little 
bower of flowers and pretty trifles, among which 
she busied herself all day, and was ever ready to 
greet her brother on his return from business 
in the evening. Gradually, however, a cloud 
stole over their hitherto happy home; Edward 
Gilbert was often absent during the hours which 
he formerly devoted to his sister; bis manner, 
too, became restless and pre-occupied, and 
his once smooth temper was alternately moody 
and wildly excited. He was extravagant, too; 
whereas -he had once entrusted most of his 
slender income to Miriam's care. His sister 
was far too confident in her brother's virtue to 
suspect the real cause of these changes, and when 
the final blow came, it was all the more over¬ 
whelming because unexpected. One evening a 
gig drove up to the door of the cottage; two 
men descended from it, and asked at the door 
for Edward Gilbert They were shown, by 
Miriam, into the room where her brother was 
lying upon a sofa near the piano, at which 
Miriam had been playing. Edward Gilbert 
iprwg t9 Wl M * hwtjr exclamation p( 


alarm, when one of the etrangere came forward 
and eaid, in a quiet tone: 

w ‘ Mr. Gilbert, I mast arrest you, on a charge 
of forgery. Here ie my warrant* 

"The unfortunate man turned pale, and, 
staggering back, would have fallen had not 
Miriam supported him. She was at first too 
astonished to understand the scene rightly; 
but when the truth dawned upon her, her 
astonishment gave place to anger, and her 
indignant denial of her brother’s guilt moved 
the hearts of the officers, well accustomed 
as they were to scenes of misery. Edward 
Gilbert was examined on a charge of a 
long and systematic forgery, during which be 
had obtained more than £3,000, and was 
committed for trial. When the trial came on, 
the evidence against tbe prisoner, though of a 
strongly presumptive character, was not con¬ 
clusive, and the counsel for tbe defence was in 
high hopes of an acquittal, when Miriam Gilbert 
was called as a witness. Her beautiful face, 
and sad, earnest look created universal sympa¬ 
thy throughout the Court; but no sooner did 
she begin to give her evidence than tbe prison¬ 
er’s counsel perceived that she was tbe most 
dangerous witness they could possibly bring 
forward, and at once tried to get her out of tbe 
witness-box. The prosecuting counsel, how¬ 
ever, a keen lawyer, at once commenced a care¬ 
ful and searching cross-examination, and soon 
drew from Miriam that she bad been in the 
habit of watching her brother iu his study, 
actuated by feelings of love and care lest be 
should be ill or in trouble, and bad there seen 
bins busied with writing, signing cheques which 
he afterwards used, and said were paid to him 
at the bank. Miriam was so convinced of her 
brother's innocence that she described the ap¬ 
pearance of these cheques minutely, never 
doubting that the evidence would effectually 
establish Edward’s innooence. Her evidence 
was however conclusive, and left no doubt on 
tbe minds of the, jury; tbe prisoner’s counsel 
sat down with a significant look at bis learned 
brother on the other side, and after tbe judge 
had summed up, tbe jury at once returned the 
fatal verdict, * Guilty 

"At that time death was tbe punishment 
awarded to tbe crime of forgery, and the 
prisoner was sentenced accordingly. To describe 
the wild sorrow of Miriam Gilbert, wbp was 
anxiously awaiting an acquittal, wonld be im¬ 
possible. Tbe shock was altogether over* 
wbelming. She called herself her brother's 
murderer, and even the wretched prisoner, in 
the first agony of his sentence, accused 
his sister with causing his death. Before 
the fatal day arrived, however, Edward 
Gilbert confessed his crime, and tried to com* 
fort his sister. But her young life had been 
blighted for ever, and, before her brother ex¬ 
piated his crime by tbe too cruel sentence of 
the law, Miriam Gilbert was insane. Ever ainee 
that time she lived with an old and faithful 
friend (the whQ fo}d pie tbe ftgry), and b»4 
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ever haunted the Bank of England, filled with 
a vague notion that her brother’s innocence 
must soon be established, and that she most 
draw money for him from the Bank. 

“I was able, with the aid of my fellow- 
clerks, to lodge a small sum in the Bank, which 
she or her companion drew regularly for some 
years, till at length I received a letter telling 


me that death had at length brought an end to 
Miriam Gilbert’s sorrow.” 

Such was the story which the old banker 
told me ; and, as he left the train at the next 
station, the young man with the stiff collar sud¬ 
denly awoke with a snort, and the pale man 
remarked, “ It was a curious story—very l” 


THE COLONEL’S WARD, 

{A Tale in Four Forte.) 

BY CORA LYNN, 

Past II. 


Chap. I. 

Florence the fair! Florence the beautiful! 
not, as at the present time, filled with gay plea¬ 
sure seekers, but calm and lovely as some 
stately lady. One may lead a dreamy kind of 
life in these Italian towns. The very atmosphere 
of the Mediterranean predisposes to castle- 
building-reveries, and such-like unprofitable, 
but very charming occupations. The scent of 
orange-trees and oleanders has something se¬ 
ductive to the imagination, more especially in 
the silver light of a southern moon. 

Colonel Thornton bad spent five months 
upon the Continent, travelling from one place to 
another, staying here a few weeks, there a few 
days, accompanied by his sister, who never 
thought of questioning his will, though many a 
longing for tne comfortable English home came 
over her. Aunt Ellen did not like the foreign 
houses and the foreign ways; the scenery they 
passed through was beaatiful,&nd she admired it; 
out then, the pictures and the statues atjlome 
and elsewhere shooked her. Of course, if 
William was happy, it was all right; but a 
certain misgiving arose sometimes that all was 
•of quite right with this good brother of hers. 
There was a restlessness about him: no 
sooner were they settled in a place than he 
was wanting to be off again. Mabel’s letters, 
reoeived at uncertain and irregular intervals, 
spoke cheerily enough of her new life: they 
were not, perhaps, quite confiding enough to 
satisfy Aunt Ellen, hut the Colonel found no 
fault with them. " We can’t expect the child 
to tell us every thought and feeling as she used 
to do,” he said; “ enough for her to do that to 
her husband: you ana I are only secondary 
lights in her existence now, Kellie.” 

" Of course William is right,” thought Aunt 


Ellen; “ but still I do wish —” and the wish, 
whatever it might be, was expressed by a large 
tear falling upon Mabel’s last letter. 

Colonel Thornton had fled from a haunting 
memory, and the “ schones bild” bad followed 
him! Yes, she (or rather the thought of her) was 
always there—always. He tried to set it aside, 
to throw all his energy and interest into the 
new and varied scenes about him; but his 
memory was stronger than his will, like the 
blood-stain of a murder, the past refused to be 
wiped out: no matter what efforts were made to 
efface it, there it was, a haunting presence for 
ever and for aye! If anything was beautiful, 
grand, poetical, " bow Mabel would have 
entered into and delighted in the beauty, the 
grandeur, the poetry ” He might as well have 
stayed at Beechwood, and lived it down. The 
house the Thorntons occupied at Florence was 
more comfortable than any they had met with 
previously; Aunt Ellen got to like it, and, 
having an almost feline amount of locality, 
settled down into a sort of negative content¬ 
ment. Spring-time in Italy (indeed all round 
the Mediterranean basin) is “ delicious exceed¬ 
ingly” ; there is a soft elasticity in the air that 
has a wonderful effect upon the spirits, even of 
the most desponding. The young leaves of 
the vine are of a tender green, grateful to 
the eye; the tiny glittering lizards steal 
forth to bask in the warm sunshine; fire¬ 
flies and glowworms gem the ground at night. 
The southern world seems all too lovely to be 
deserted for busy, money-making, prosaic Eng¬ 
land. So they lingered on at Florence, making 
short journeys now and then, to places within 
a reasonable distance, and the sun gained power 
each day, the air grew softer and warmer; 
great baskets of early nectarines were carried 
about the streets; Florentine lovers sang sere- 
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nades in the long, still nights, or played little 
pleading melodies on their guitars, breaking the 
silence of the moonlight streets. 

“ Ellen,” said Colonel Thornton, one lovely 
night, as they sat in the wide balcony (he 
smoking a cheroot, she silently thinking how 
lovely Beechwood would be looking in the 
early summer)—Ellen, whom do you think I met 
here to-day ?” 

It being wildly improbable that Mabel could 
be the person indicated, and Aunt Ellen’s circle 
of friends being wonderfully concentrated, it 
was with no great interest she inquired, “ Who, 
dear ?” 

“Why Latham, just arrived from England, 
and about to * do* the place. It is pleasant to 
see a familiar face in a strange land, and I 
asked him to come up this evening for a chat. 
Why, there he is, I declare.' 1 

A long, dark shadow was seen approaching 
down the street, and in a few moments Aunt 
Ellen was welcoming the new comer, in her 
own dignified, gentle wav. Two cigars, instead 
of one, soon glowed in the balcony, and a small 
table with wine and fruit made its appearance. 

“ You have become quite Italianized, I see,” 
said Mr. Latham smiling; “it is second-nature 
to me, passing, as I have done, so much time 
abroad; indeed, I am not very patriotic I fear. 
England suits me well enough occasionally, 
but I get tired of fog ana cold quickly 
enough. My lady-mother made me promise to 
return to town before the season is over— an 
unusually gay one, this year, in consequence of 
the Royal marriage.” 

True as the needle to the magnet, Aunt 
Ellen's thoughts flew to Mabel; perhaps the 
Colonel, too, was pondering on the same sub¬ 
ject, and did not regret his sisters's question— 

“Have you ever met my brother's ward, 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley, in town ? Do you know 
her at all?” 

“Do I know Mrs. Arthur Stanley?” said 
Mr. Latham, taking bis cigar from his mouth 
and looking slightly surprised at Aunt Ellen’s 
unconscious, simple face. “Why, my dear Miss 
Thornton, not to know her would indeed show 
myself a very tyro in society—the lovely Mrs. 
Arthur Stanley, the belle par excellence, than 
whom nothing has been seen more bewitchingly 
lovely this many a season! Why there are 
“ Mabel” everythings now-a-days — waltzes, 
flowers, scents—all sorts of things called after 
her; she has—” He stopped, amazed and 
alarmed at the poor lady's face of sore distress, 
and all Aunt Ellen's bewildered wretchedness 
found expression in a piteous appeal to the 
one who was her stay in every trouble. 

“O William, William! it can't be our 
Mabel!” 

He bad started up, and flung his cigar down 
into the great oleander tree in the court below, 
where it shone among the branches like an 
overgrown glowworm. 

“What have I said or done?” asked poor 
Mr. Latham, all in confusion. 

“Nothing, my deaj sir, nothing,” s*id the 


Colonel, whose momentary excitement had died 
out; “iti8 simply this: we are old-fashioned 
people—Nellie and I—and have old-fashioned 
notions; we fancied that when a woman was 
married she found her happiness at home, and 
you startled my sister with your modern ideas 
of‘belles,' &c,; but we shall learn better, I 
suppose, and become less primitive before long. 
If Stanley likes society so much, and likes his 
young wife to be a belle, it can’t matter to any 
one else, I should suppose. Nellie, the dew is 
falling, dear; you had better go in. I shall 
walk with Latham to his hotel presently; he 
will excuse you, I know. Strange,” he con¬ 
tinued, while she was within hearing, “how 
tremendously the dew falls in this climate; it 
wets me through in no time.” 

Deliberately taking another cigar from his 
pocket to replace the discarded one in the 
oleander tree, and filling and at once drinking a 
large glass of claret, he seemed to become 
oblivious of the dew and everything else, save a 
determination to hear all possible particulars of 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley and her husband. 

Twelve o'clock had long passed before Latham 
left the balcony and set out (alone) to his hotel. 
Colonel Thornton, after seeing his guest depart, 
felt so little inclined for sleep that he lingered 
out in the beauteous Florentine night. He 
looked deadly pale (but perhaps the moonlight 
had this effect or exaggerated it). No one who 
has lived in an Italian or Sicilian town can be 
unfamiliar with those wild, sweet strains of 
music, that break so unexpectedly upon the ear, 
even when all nature seems most deserted, and 
the very houses look as if sleeping under the 
star-gemmed sky. No more tender or accept¬ 
able homage can be paid by a devoted lover to 
his mistress than these midnight serenades. 
At first faint and distant, then more distinct, as 
the musicians and singers came slowly down 
the streets below, it broke on the silent, dreamy 
night: 

“ T$ voglio ben auai , 

Ma tu nonpeneai di me” 

It was “ the rose-leaf that caused the full cup to 
overflow,” and tears welled up into bis eyes, 
little used to such visitants. The strong man’s 
breast heaved and quivered, he bowed his head 
in anguish of spirit, and the cry of his heart was 
an “ exceeding bitter cry.” 

“ Mabel, Mabel! was it for this I gave you 
up, my darling!” 

The song was dying away in the distance— 

“ Ma tu non pensai di me I” 

“ It is true,” he thought, “ it is true' I loved 
her. Oh! who could love her half so dearly ? 
but she could only think of me as her * Gardy.' 
She was too young. I could not do other than 
1 1 did. If it is as I think and fear, curses on 
him!” 

* # • * 

By noon next day. Colonel Thornton and 
hi* juftr WW <rn their way to England, 
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Chap. II. got on her head to-night I I'm rare, my dear, 

they're more like salad than anything else!” 

It is always a very amusing thing to me, Mrs. Leo smiled spasmodically, and tried to 
when I see upon the title-page of some distract- look as if she enjoyed the jokt. The doctor, 
ingly stupid, hopelessly unreadable book, a who was a little round man, came at her lady- 
notice to the public in general, that “ the right ship's call, and stood before her, nervously 
of translation is reserved"—as if any man would, balancing himself alternately on his toes and 
even in a moment of extreme imbecility, be heels. He was about to disclaim any participa- 
tempted to undertake the task! So with some tion in the salad arrangement, in spite of an 
women who effect an abnegation of attentions appealing look from his wife, when the entrance 
that are never by any chance offered to them, of a lady, in white floating attire, caused a 
who put on an air of overpowering prudery, a “ sensation" in the room, and Lady M'Alpine 
sort of noli me tang ere that is perfectly uncalled- hastily stuck her glass up. 
for, inasmuch as no one has the slightest idea “ It is really distressing," said the doctor’s 
of endeavouring to disturb the even tenor of wife, drawing herself up into as much dignity 
their way—so, again I say, these women amuse as a double-chin and no neck to speak of would 
me; the more so as they are always bitter as allow; “it is really distressing to see anyone so 
wormwood in their judgment of others fairer eaten up with vanity as that poor Mrs. Arthur 
than themselves. Stanley. Just look at her, Leopold! A married 

Mrs. Leopold Smiths was the wife of a woman, too, and receiviug so much attention— 
fashionable doctor, with a highly aristocratic laying herself out to get it, indeed 1 I would 
West-end practice. Nothing caused greater not allow it for a moment." 
offence to this lady than for anyone to omit “ I never saw anyone offer you any attention 
the “Leopold" in writing to or speaking of at all," said the Vulture, snappishly, 
her, or to neglect attaching a final “e" to the Mrs. Leo quivered with rage; but she was 
sirname, which (people said) the worthy doctor too clever to quarrel with her bread-and-butter, 
was content, previous to his marriage, to write She answered as meekly as before, but totally 
without such an appendage. Mrs. Smithe was ignoring the last remark." 
stout, with a large flat face and hard cold eyes; “ Dear Lady M'Alpine, I think Mrs. Somerton 

and in her ample bosom beat a heart ill at ease, shows a great want of tact in asking a person 
in consequence of its always being envious and of your well-known propriety of feeling to meet 
jealous of something or somebody else (than these sort of people. Why, Mr. Stanley is not 
which no surer plan exists, of rendering oneself here, as usual; and there’s that young Fitsher- 
miserable and discontented). bert just going across to speak to her. He’s 

Mrs. Smithe was “ toady in ordinary" to the always dangling about her. Dear me! Leopold, 
Dowager Lady M’Alpine, who bad a booked it's very sad. Don't you think so ?*’ 
nose and wore a crimson turban (two peculiari- “Ah—yes—O of course 1" replied the little 

ties that gave her such a startling resemblance doctor; “ but you see, doo-oo-cid pretty woman; 
to a crimson-headed vulture, that you were not eh ?” 

surprised at her pecking to pieces a woman’s “ Leopold, I’m ashamed of you," said Mrs. 
reputation, or any other little trifle). Now the Smithe, majestically. “ How often am I to beg 
post of “toady" to my lady was by no means a of you not to use such language ?" 
sinecure, as her weak point was to do always The penitent Leo was saved any further lec- 
what the fashion of the hour dictated. And as ture upon his impropriety of speech by a kind 
this fashion has no great character for stability, of croaking noise, which was caused by the 
her opinion, tastes, &c., were constantly under- Vulture indulging in a fit of laughter. This so 
going a variety of modifications and changes, disconcerted Mrs. Smith that she forgot all 
Look at her as she sits in a corner of the great she was about to say. 

drawing-room, at the Honourable Mrs. Somer- “ My dear, you’re talking nonsense to-night— 
ton’s “ reception.” She moves in very good absolute nonsense. You’re spiteful because no 
society, this venerable vulture; she likes to one takes any notice of you, and so much of 
be flattered by second-rate people like Mrs. young Mrs. Stanley. I assure you she’s quite 
Leopold Smithe, and even holds a hand out to *the fashion.’ The dear Duchess herself said, at 
them occasionally, and helps them to mount an the opera last Thursday, that her style was ex- 
extra round of the social ladder. cellent. I shall go and be introduced to her. 

“ My dear," she says to this last lady, who is Doctor, give me your arm 1" 
seated by, looking very warm and rather ill at And the tall, gaunt Scotch-woman carried off 
ease, “what a frightful thing that is you've got the little round man (like a bird of prey ab- 
on your head. You’re too old to wear wreaths, sconding with an amiable lambkin), leaving his 
Why don’t you get a turban, like mine ?’’ better-half speechless with dismay and dis- 

Tnis is a sore point, and Mrs. Leopold fidgets comfiture. 
and fumes within herself; but she replies. There was Mabel—or as Aunt Ellen would 
meekly: “ Dear Lady M'Alpine, Leo liked it say, “ Our Mabel"—the queen of a throng of 
so much!” t courtiers; the admired of all; a fair object, too, 

“ I’m sure he did nothing of the sort! Dr. for anyone’s admiration. It is strange that a 
Leopold, Dr. Leopold, cproe here! Your wife I few months can have changed her so thoroughly, 
says you admire those horrible vegetables she’s * We left her a playful, graceful thing, half child. 
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half girl, unassuming, simple; we find her a 
gloriously beautiful woman—perfect in non¬ 
chalance of manner; fashion stamped upon her 
air and ways, her dress, her speech. Her 
toilette was so perfectly bien raise, not the most 
fastidious could find a fault. The gold-brown 
hair, once so simply rolled in shining coils, was 
now elaborately braided, in a manner that it 
would be confusion to describe. One diamond 
blazed and flashed over her brow; its fellow 
gleamed upon her breast. Her dress was all 
pure white; not a dead, opaque colour, but 
shining and glistening as if silver threads were 
interwoven. It had long flowing sleeves (“ like 
wings/ 9 as a young guardsman poetically 
observed), and was perfectly modest (which is 
more than can be said of the evening-dress of 
every Englishwoman). Nothing could be more 
graceful than Mabel’s movements: there was a 
subtle charm in every gesture. Not alone empty- 
headed specimens of the British officer: young 
attaches, See,, worshipped at her shrine: learned 
men, politicians, poets, savants of various sorts, 
men remarkable either in the opinion of others 
or in their own, or in both-—all these acknow¬ 
ledged the spell a lovely and taleqted woman 
can fling over whom she will. 

And was she happy—this sweet soroeress ? 
Look at her face when in repose; when no one 
is claiming her attentions pour le moment . It 
has a look of sadness—such a weary, yearning 
look as I would fain never see upon the face of 
one I love. Some one speaks to her. The 
brightness comes back. She is ready with a 
sparkling repartee, a witty sarcasm, a graceful, 
beautiful idea; and the sadness is hidden- 
hidden away, deep down in her heart, but still 
there—the dissatisfied longing that every true 
woman must feel who cannot centre her happi¬ 
ness in her own home; nothing else, nothing 
less can give rest and peace, and that inward 
joy that may be carried into the world, but can 
never be touched or dimmed by it. 

The fashionable pianist, Signor Parini, was to 
play at the Hon. Mrs. Somerton’s soiree. He 
had a pale spirituelle face, dreamy eyes full of 
music, and long lank hair thrown back behind 
his ears; he seemed a being quite apart, in all 
that gay crowd. He was well paid for coming, 
and, like true Britons, the company made 
him feel this fact. He would doubtless come 
under Mrs. Leopold’s Smithe’s denomination 
of (< those sort of people all very well in their 
proper place, but of course,” &c., &c. 

So Signor Parini was content to remain in his 

proper place,” namely, looking at nothing in 
particular, and speaking to, and spoken to by, 
no one in particular, in a sort of forlorn little 
space, formed by the bend of the grand Errard; 
but when he saw the shining white dress he 
flushed all over bis pale face; and Mabel held a 
tiny white-kid glove out to him, and he sat 
down to play under a sort of inspiration, and 
made the Errard say such strange things that 
something very like “ unshed tears” glistened 
in Mabel’s eyes. She was thanking him in good 
and pure Italian when the hostess came forward. 


leaning on the arm of a tall, spare, soldierly- 
looking old man, whose dried-up appearance 
told of Indian sun and long foreign service; 
a perfectly white moustache shaded his mouth; 
his eyes were keen, his face worn and thin, but 
noble in outline. 

“ Mrs. Stanley,” said the lady, “ General Cam¬ 
eron is anxious to be introduced to you.” 

“ Scarcely that,” said the old soldier, smiling 
kindly on her. “ I once had the pleasure of 
Mrs. Stanley’s acquaintance, but she was a wee 
lassie then. You will acknowledge me as a 
friend I think, when I tell you that I knew your 
father, and that your guardian Col. Thornton 
is one of my oldest friends.” 

To the dismay of young Fitzherbert and half- 
a-dozen other stricken youths, this “ ancient 
Indian,” as they called him, absorbed every 
thought and attention of the star. She had 
literally neither eyes nor ears for anyone else, and 
was so cold and ungracious in her reception of 
Lady M‘Alpine, that the crestfallen vulture 
hastily returned to her seat beside the doctor’s 
wife, and moralized upon the degeneracy of the 
age and of Mrs. Arthur Stanley in particular, 
until Mrs. Leopold Smithe was in the seventh 
heaven, and sat swelling with importance and 
an overpowering sense of her own virtuous ab¬ 
negation of the temptations of society in the 
nineteenth century! 

Impulsive Mabel meanwhile devoted her¬ 
self to gleaning then and there what General 
Cameron had known of those so dear to her 
and so soon lost; the soft bright colour faded 
from hsr cheek, and she looked more lovely, if 
less brilliant. Ill-natured people remarked upon 
her being ipris of this old soldier, and ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that it was done “ for effect.” 
But in this tney wronged a noble nature. Ma¬ 
bel never acted but as she felt; better for her 
had she had more diplomacy, and been less 
transparent. Her impulses were often wrong, 
but they were always real. 

General Cameron noticed her paling face and 
eager wistful eyes, as she asked, <( Did you know 
my mother ? did you ever see ray mother ?” 
His heart warmed towards this fair young crea¬ 
ture, thrown into the whirl of a world that is 
pitiless, unprotected by the guard without which 
no woman is safe, a husband’s love and care. 
Only a few weeks since he had reached England, 
but even in that short time he had heard 
of Mabel from the common parlance of the 
haut ton —of her loveliness, her charm, her ta¬ 
lent, and alas 1 of the misery of her home. 

“ Dear lady,” he said, with gentle, chivalrous 
deference, “ I will come and see you in your own 
home, and tell you all you want to know, but 
not now.” 

But the spoiled child would not wait: “ Tell 
tell me now pray, tell me now, did you ever see 
her ?” 

Smiling at her eagerness, he answered, 
“ Yes, I saw her, but not often. She was very 
lovely, almost as much so as her daughter, but 
she went out very little; her heart was in her 
q 2 
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home, and she cared for little beyond k. Your 
father was a happy man/' 

The fan Mabel held snapped asunder, crushed 
by the little fingers clenched upon it. Her 
eyes flashed. Did he mean to reproach her ? 
Did be mean to taunt her with her homeless 
loveless life ? 

It was a rare thing indeed for Mrs. Stanley 
to sing, even when pressed to do so; but for 
her to volunteer! Well, Mrs. Somerton was 
in a flutter of delight. Her “ reception" would 
be a complete success! 

Weber, writing to a friend, says; “ In my 
music you will find myself *" and it was so with 
Mabel. Like the ocean that may be storm-tossed 
by the winds of heaven, and yet in its deepest depths 
has a calm unruffled stillness, so this undisci¬ 
plined nature preserved amidst all its wild im- 

g uises a true and earnest soul that could not 
e untrue either to itself or others. It is a glo¬ 
rious gift, that full rich voice that holds “ tears 
in it," as the French say. Mabel sang with the 
words ringing in her ears, “ Her heart was in 
her homej she cared for nothing beyond ." This 

was the thought that gave even unwonted pas¬ 
sion to her rendering of Gluck's exquisite aria, 
“ Ho perduto." The thrilling utterance of the 
words “ per sempre, io veggo solo, son disper- 
ato!" electrified her hearers; they crowded 
round her, congratulating, complimenting. The 
vulture (determined to “ swim with the stream 
on all possible occasions") again deserted Mrs. 
Leopold, who, not to be outdone, hurried after 
her ladyship, and whispered “ Couldn’t you in¬ 
troduce me 1" But the bird of prey was ram¬ 
pant just then, having caught sight of the 
"dear Duchess" in the distance, and Mrs. 
Leopold only received a sharp peck in the form 
of a very decided negative, so returned discon¬ 
solately to her seat, while her patroness, by 
dint of much struggling and squeezing, reached 
the coveted Duchess, and forthwith plunged into 
enthusiastic eulogy of Mrs. Arthur Stanley— 
her dress, her manners, and her singing—(truly 
the favour of the great is unstable!) 

As General Cameron led Mabel from the piano 
he touched her hand; it was deathly cold, and 
she was even paler than before. With a gentle 
tenderness he pressed her to take some refresh¬ 
ment, and by forcing her to speak on indifferent 
subjects, calmed this state of nervous agitation. 
But she only waited for a pause in their conver¬ 
sation to allude again to the past. Like the 
moth round the candle she fluttered to that 
which pained and hurt her. 

“ Did you know my guardian well ?" 

" Yes," replied the General, “ very well, and, 
like everybody who did, respected him greatly. 
I happened to be coming home on leave 
at the same time with him; but I dare say 
you know all about his noble conduct to his 
unfortunate mother; it was a sad affair, and 
Thornton was never the same light-hearted fel¬ 
low again." 

“ Mabel, for once, tried to act a little indif¬ 
ference, to hide her eagerness to know more, 

' lw tip (j«rr *9 


reserved about himself; he never told me. Ah, 
General Cameron I I know how noble and how 
true he is. I know he would be always so, how¬ 
ever tried!" 

“ It was perhaps hardly likely he should tell 
you; you were so voung. His mother was a 
daughter of Sir Herbert Lacy’s. Did you 
never hear her story ? She married a man 
some twenty years older than herself; I believe 
he was fona and kind enough, but the disparity 
was too great, and she was fair enough to meet 
with temptation; it was the " old, old, story." 
She left her husband and her child; then came 
the usual end to such a tale; she was deserted, 
left to battle through the rest of a ruined life— 
hew, God only knows! Years after, Thornton, 
then a Captain in the 00th, stationed in Indi^ 
received a piteous letter written from Paris. 
She was dying, alone, and in want and misery. 
He hastened to her, and she died, blessing him 
for his care and kindness, a repentant sorrow- 
stricken woman. Even to his nearest friends 
he seldom or ever approached the subject of 
those few weeks in Paris. He held the strong¬ 
est opinions on marriage, and would condemn 
utterly any pnion where disparity of years ex¬ 
isted. His sister, as you know no doubt, was 
the child of a former marriage, but from the 
affection between the two no one would suppose 
it so; at least, this used to be the case." 

“ It is so now," said Mabel, and her voice 
was so changed he turned to look at her; “ they 
are devoted to each other, and, as I told you be¬ 
fore, are in Florence together now. Aunt Ellen 
would follow him willingly all over the world." 

How Httle could General Cameron tell the 
thoughts he had aroused in Mabel’s mind! how 
little could be understand the soft dreamy look 
in her eyes, the sad yet sweet smile that trembled 
round her mouth! “ He might have loved me, 
but for this; he was afraid; it was not that he 
thought me too unworthy." These were the 
thoughts that brought that shadowy smile to her 
lips. 

“ I will go home now; I am tired," said Ma¬ 
bel wearily. And so he led her to the hostess, and 
then down-stairs, carefully wrapped her white 
cloak about her, and Fitznerbert, disconsolately 
watching at a distance, saw a little white-gloved 
hand extended through the carriage window, 
and held in the General’s, longer than mere eti¬ 
quette demanded; he even heard Mabel say, 
“ To-morrow at three," and his reflections took 
the form of inveighing against the caprice of 
female nature. Not that Mabel had ever by 
look or word “ flirted" (to use an odious expres¬ 
sion, the very sound of which savours of vul¬ 
garity) with mm; but she had liked him, and he 
had been used to offering her all those petits 
soms that he now saw given by the Indian 
veteran, and accepted with a sweetness seldom 
vouchsafed to anyone. 

“ I can't imagine," thought Fltzherbert, 
“ what the old (he hesitated for an epithet)—cove 
has been saying to her; she looked deuedd pale;" 
and then he sighed, and maybe suddenly came 
to ponelq*i<m foot |w *• pl*jrinfl witft 
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edge-tools” and thinking a great deal too much 
about Mrs. Arthur Stanley. He might have 
ascended again to the scene of gaiety, and tried 
a fast flirtation with Miss Julia De Trafford 
(who, like an enlightened young lady of the 
nineteenth century, talked slang, and was “ up 
to anything”) by way of " distraction 5” but 
the sight of Lady M 4 . Alpine’s crimson turban 
coming down the stairs, under the escort of 
Dr. Leopold (looking rather overpowered by his 
responsibilities), and a certainty that Mrs. Leo 
was bringing up the rear, under nobody’s escort, 
and would pounce upon him, and have to be 
“ taken to the carriage”, caused him to change 
his mind, and hurriedly make an exit from Mrs. 
Somerton’s hospitable mansion. 

“ There’s a gentleman come, ma’am,” said the 
servant, as Mabel entered her house ; w he came 
at nine, and he said he’d wait. I show’d him 
to the breakfast room. He gave me no name, 
ma’am.” 

“ How strange 1 ” she thought, slowly crossing 
the hall, longing to be quiet and alone with her 
own thoughts—“ at this hour too!” 

“ I don T t know what’s up with our misses,” 
said John, returning to the kitchen, “ but she 
looks awful strange to-night—like as if she’d 
seen a ghost, for all the world!” 

“ It’s master been at some of his games, drat 
him I” said the cook, viciously sticking a skewer 
into an unfortunate partridge, “ with his din¬ 
ners, and his suppers, and his keepings of poor 
people out of their beds to cook victuals for 
them as is no good; he’ll be breaking of her 
heart afore he’s done, a poor sweet cretur, as ’as 
always a kind word and a smile for everyone, 
let alone a face like a hangel’sI hav’nt got no 
patience with him, I hav’nt” 

This speech, though rendered slightly incohe¬ 
rent by reason of a superfluity of negatives, met 
with entire concurrence and approbation from 
John; who remarked in reply, “ You’ve a good 
’art of your own, cook; ana a feelin ’art is worth 
its weight in gold.” 

Mabel entered the breakfast-room, a small 
lamp was burning on the mantelpiece, and its 
light fell full upon the face of the untimely visitor. 
Another moment and she was clinging to him, 
questioning, laughing, half-crying, breathless. 

“ Where have you come from ?” O Gardy, I 
am so glad 1 Where is Aunt Ellen ? I thought 
you were in Florence ? What have you come 
in this strange wav for ?” He unclasped her 
arms from about him, and imprisoned tne little 
restless hands firmly in his own. ” Are you so 
much astonished, cnildie, that I should come to 
see you at once ?” (She started as he addressed 
her by the old familiar name).” “ But Mabel, 
let me look at you; you dazzle me, child; you 
have grown very beautiful.” 

“ Don’t say that to me, Gardy,” she said pas¬ 
sionately ; “lam tired of hearing it; they tell it 
me so often.” He was looking at her fixedly, 
noting all the change; he touched lovingly, yet 
half in wonder, the elaborately braided hair, 
with its shining star, the shining dress floating 
about her like a silver cloud, and he thought of 


her as he had seen her long ago—(was it really 
so very long ? Ah, well! it seemed so!)—in her 
simple grey drees, with golden hair folded away 
from her sweet pure face, as she sat by some 
poor sufferer. He thought of her, 

* * * + “ prayed for, far and wide, 

“ The wandering sunshine of the country-side.” 

She felt this searching gaze, and chafed un¬ 
der it. ” Come-up stairs, Gardy,” she said; 
“ it is cold here5 there is a fire in my little 
drawing-room; Arthur has some friends to sup¬ 
per to-night after the opera5 but 1 will stay with 
you. O, I have so much to say 1” 

' He followed her silently; every moment gave 
him food for fresh anxiety. 

They found a bright cfesery fire—a little room 
all crimson glow and scented with fresh flowers 
clustering in every available spot. It was a cosy 
retreat, this room of Mabel’s; her favourite 
books lying about, her favourite songs on the 
cabinet piano, the nameless charm of a 
graceful womanly presence over everything. 

”1 must leave you for a moment, just to 
change this dress; and then you will tell me 
all about everything I want to know.” She 
left the door unlatched, and he could hear her 
maid say, “ Est ce que Madame a oubli6 qu’ii 
y a du monde ce soir ?” and a voice that ’Thorn¬ 
ton recognised as Stanley’s answer roughly, 
“ There’ll be no ‘ monde’ at all to-night. Ma¬ 
bel, they can’t come; I’m going out with Robert¬ 
son.” 

“ Arthur,” said his wife imploringly, “ Colo¬ 
nel Thornton has come to see us; won’t you—” 

“ What a terrible nuisance 1” broke in Stan¬ 
ley. 

Col. Thornton had crossed the room, and 
closed the door: he was thioking, thinking sadly 
enough you may be eure. Presently he heard 
the hall door bang to, and then she came in, 
pale and quiet, “ Arthur says I am to get you 
to stay.” 

But the intended deception was rendered use¬ 
less by a glance at his face. She saw that he 
had heard all. She threw out her hands to¬ 
wards him in mute entreaty, and fell crouching 
and trembling on the sofa, her head buried in 
her arms. He thought that she was weeping, 
for heavy convulsive sobs shook her like the 
storm shakes a tender sapling; but when she 
raised her face to him, the eyes were dry and 
bright. She looked haggard, worn, but there 
were no tears. It was such bitter pain to him 
to see her thus, as I can .find no words to tell 
you of. Her voice was hoarse and strange; 
she spoke with passionate energy. “I can’t 
cry, Gardy; 01 have tried so often; tears would 
be a blessing to me, but they will not come 1 I 
have crushed down my heart, and it is dead, 
and will not feel! O Gardy, Gardy, you were 
always good to me, don’t be hard upon me now; 
don’t forget that I was once your little May; it 
seems so long ago; a whole lifetime of misery 
is between that time and now.” 

He would not look at her, or apeak to her, 
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Wet-weather Work . 


till he could command his eyes and voice, and 
there was a long silence, only broken by her 
sobs. 

There are supreme moments in our lives, when 
the inner being of our hearts summons all its 
power of endurance, all its might of strength, 
and in such moments the human soul, strug- j 
gling with its own passions and weakness, turns I 
instinctively for help to something greater than 
itself. Every thought is a prayer, not put into 
words, but like the inarticulate cry of a helpless 
child, full of sorrowful appeal. At last he sat 
down beside her, and took into bis firm, but 
gentle hold, the cold, trembling hands. 

" May dear, try to tell me quietly what all 


this means. You know, my child, how deaf you 
are to me; remember I stand in the place of a 
father to you. Tell me, Mabel—tell me all about 
it.” 

His words had a strange and startling effect 
that he had little looked for. She sprang 
from his hold, the hot colour mantling in 
her face. She stood before him defiant and 
beautiful, like some wild animal brought to 
bay. 

‘‘Yes, I will tell you! I will tell you *U\ 
You do not know—you do not know how mnch 
that means 1” 

(lb be continued.) 


WET-WEATHER WORK. 


It is a pelting November rain : no leaves are 
left upon the branches, but a few yellow flut¬ 
tered on the tips of the willows and poplars, 
and the bleached company that will be clinging 
to the beeches and the white oaks for a month 
. to come. All others are whipped away by the 
night-winds into the angles of old walls, or are 
packed under low-limbed shrubberies, there to 
swelter and keep warm the rootlets of the newly- 
. planted weigelias and spruces, until the snows 
and February suns and April mists and May 
heats shall have transmuted them into fat and 
unctuous mould. A close, pelting, unceasing 
rain, trying all the leaks of the mossy roof, 
testing all the newly-laid drains, pressing the 
fountain at my door to an exuberant gush—a 
rain that makes outside work an impossibility; 
and as I sit turning over the leaves of an old 
book of engravings, wondering what drift my 
rainy-day’s task shall take, I come upon a plea¬ 
sant view of Dovedale in Derbyshire—a little 
exaggerated, perhaps, in the luxuriance of its 
trees and the depths of its shadows, but recall¬ 
ing vividly the cloudy April morning on which, 
fifteen years ago, I left the inn of the “ Green 
Man and Black Head,” in the pretty town of 
Ashbourne, and strolled away by the same road 
on which Mr. Charles Cotton opens his dis¬ 
course of fishing with Master “ Viator,” and 
plunged down the steep valley-side near to 
Thorpe, and wandered for three miles and more, 
under towering crags, and on soft, spongy bits 
of meadow, beside the blithe river where Walton 
had cast, in other days, a grey palmer-fly, past 
the hospitable hall of the worshipful Mr. Cot¬ 
ton, ana the wreck of the old fishing-house, 
over whose lintel was graven in the stone the 
interlaced initials of “ Piscator, Junior,” and his 
'treat master of the rod. As the rain began to 
on the sedges and the pools, I climbed 


out of the valley, on the northward or Derby¬ 
shire side, and striding away through the 
heather, which belongs to the rolling height! 
of this region, I presently found myself open 
the great London and Manchester highway. A 
broad and stately thoroughfare it had been in 
the old days of coaching; but now a dose, fine 
turf invested it all, save one narrow strip of 
Macadam in the middle. The milestones, 
which had been showy, painted affairs of iron, 
were now deeply bitten and blotched with met 
Two of them I had passed, without sight of 
house, or of other traveller, save one belated 
drover, who was hurrying to the fair at Ash¬ 
bourne : as I neared the third a great hulk of 
building appeared upon my left, with a crowd 
of aspiring chimneys, from which only one 
timid little pennant of smoke coiled into the 
harsh sky. 

The grey, inhospitable-looking pile proved to 
be one of the old coach-inns, which, with its 
score of vacant chambers and huge stable- 
court, was left stranded upon the deserted high¬ 
way of travel It stood a little space back from 
the road, so that a coach-and-four, or, indeed, 
a half-dozen together, might have oome up to 
the doorway in dashing style. But it mu»t 
have been many years since such a demand had 
been made upon the resources of bustling land¬ 
lord and of attendant grooms and waiters. The 
doors were tightly closed; even the sign-board 
creaked uneasily in the wind, and a rampant 
growth of ivy that clambered over the porch so 
covered it with leaves and berries that I could 
not at all make out its burden. I gave a sharp 
ring to the bell, and heard the echo repeated 
from the deserted stable-court; there was the 
yelp of a hound somewhere within, and 
presently a slatternly-dressed woman recoved 
me, and, conducting me down a bare 
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showed me into a great dingy parlour, where a 
murky fire was struggling in the grate. A score 
of roistering travellers might have made the 
stately parlour gay; and I dare say they did, 
in years gone; but now I had only for company 
their heavy old arm-chairs, a few prints of “ fast 
ooaches” upon the wall, and a superannuated 
greyhound, who seemed to scent the little meal 
1 had ordered, and presently stalked in and 
laid his thin nose, with an appealing look, in 
my hands. His days of coursing—if he ever 
had them—were fairly over: and I took a chari¬ 
table pride in bestowing upon him certain tough 
morsels of the rump-steak, garnished with 
horse-radish, with which I was favoured for 
dinner. 

I had intended to push on to Buxton the 
same afternoon; but the deliberate sprinkling 
of the morning by two o’clock had quickened 
into a swift, pelting rain, the very counterpart 
of that which is beating on my windows to-day. 
There was nothing to be done but to make my 
home of the old coach-inn for the night; and 
for my amusement—besides the slumberous 
hound,who, after dinner, had taken up a position 
upon the faded rug lying before the grate—there 
was a “ Bell’s Messenger” of the month past, 
and, as good luck would have it, a much-be- 
thumbed copy of a work on horticulture and 
kindred subjects, first printed somewhere about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
“The Clergyman’s Recreation, showing the 
Pleasure ana Profit of the Art of Gardening,” 
by the Reverend John Laurence. 

It was a queer book to be found in this pre¬ 
tentious old coach-inn, with its silken bell-pulls 
and stately parlours; and I thought how the 
roisterers who came thundering over the road 
years ago, and chucked the bar-maids under the 
chin, must have turned up their noses, after their 
pint of crusted Port, at the M Clergyman’s Re¬ 
creation.” Yet, for all that, the book had a rare 
interest for me, detailing, as it did, the methods 
of fruit-culture in England a hundred and forty 
years ago, and showing with nice particularity 
how the espaliers could be best trained, and how 
a strong infusion of walnut-leaf tea will destroy 
a11 noxious worms. 

And now, when, upon this other wet day, and 
in the quietude of my own library, I come to 
measure the claims of this ancient horticulturist 
to consideration, I find that he was the author 
of tome six or seven distinct works on kindred 
subjects, showing good knowledge of the best 
current practice; and although he incurred the 
sneers of Mr. Tull, who hoped “ he preached 
better than he ploughed,” there is abundant 
evidence that his books were held in esteem. 

Contemporary with the Rev. Mr. Laurence 
were Loudon and Wise, the famous horticultu¬ 
rists of Brompton, (whose nursery, says Evelyn, 
u was the greatest work of the kind ever seen or 
heard of, either in books or travels,)” also Swit- 
te r, a pupil of the latter, and Professor Richard 
BracUey. 

Mr. Loudon was the director of the royal 
gardens under William and Mary, and at one 


time had in his charge some three or four hun¬ 
dred of the most considerable landed estates in 
England, lie was in the habit of riding some 
fifty miles a day to confer with his subordinate 
gardeners, and at least two or three times in a 
season traversed the whole length and breadth 
of England,—and this at a period, it must be 
remembered, when travelling was no holiday- 
affair, as is evident from the mishaps which be¬ 
fell those well-known contemporaneous travel¬ 
lers of Fielding, Joseph Andrews and Parson 
Adams. Traces of the work of Mr. Loudon are 
to be seen even now in the older parts of the 
grounds of Blenheim and of Castle Howard in 
Yorkshire. 

Stephen Switzer was an accomplished gar¬ 
dener, well known by a great many horticultural 
and agricultural works, which in his day were 
” on sale at his seed-shop in Westminster Hall.” 
Chiefisst among these was the “ Ichnographia 
Rustica,” which gave general directions for the 
management of country-estates, while it indulged 
in some prefatory magniloquence upon the dig¬ 
nity and antiquity of the art of gardening. It 
is the first of all arts, he claims; for “ tho* Chi- 
rurgery may plead high, inasmuch as in the sec¬ 
ond chapter of Genesis that operation is recorded 
of taking the rib from Adam, wherewith woman 
was made, yet the very current of the Scriptures 
determines m favour of Gardening.” It sur¬ 
prises us to find that so radical an investigator 
should entertain the belief, as he clearly did, 
that certain plants were produced without seed 
by the vegetative power of the sun acting upon 
the earth. He is particularly severe upon those 
Scotch gardeners, “ Northern lads,” who, with 
“ a little learning and a great deal of impudence, 
know, or pretend to know, more in one twelve- 
month than a laborious, honest South-country 
man does in seven years.” 

His agricultural observations are of no spe¬ 
cial value, nor do they indicate any advance from 
the practice of Worlidge. He deprecates paring 
and burning as exhaustive of the vegetable juices, 
advises winter fallowing and marling, and 
affirms that “ there is no superficies of earth, 
how poor soever it may be, but has in its own 
bowels something or other for its own improve¬ 
ment.” 

In gardening, he expresses great contempt for 
the clipped trees and other excesses of the Dutch 
school, yet advises the construction of terraces, 
lays out his ponds by geometric formulae, and 
is so far devoted to out-of-door sculpture as to 
urge the establishment of a royal institution for 
the instruction of ingenious young men, who, on 
being taken into the service of noblemen and 
gentlemen, would straightway people their 
grounds with statues. And this notwithstanding 
Addison had published his famous papers on the 
“ Pleasures of Imagination” three years be¬ 
fore.* 


* The “ Spectators” 414 and 477, which urge par¬ 
ticularly a better taste in gardening, are dated 1712 ; 
and the first volume of the “ Ichnographia” (under a 
different name, indeed) appeared in 1715, 
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Richard Bradley was the Dr. Lardner of his 
day—a mao of general scientific acquirement, 
an indefatigable worker, venturing hazardous 
predictions, writing some fifteen or twenty vol¬ 
umes upon subjects connected with agriculture, 
foisting himself into the chair of Botany at Cam¬ 
bridge by noisy reclamation, selling his name to 
the booksellers for attachment to other men’s 
wares,* and, finally, only escaping the indignity 
of a removal from his professor’s chair by sud¬ 
den death, in 1732. Yet this gentleman’s bo¬ 
tanical dictionary (“ Historia Plantarum,” etc.) 
was quoted respectfully by Linnaeus, and his 
account of British cattle, their races, proper 
treatment, etc., was, by all odds, the best which 
had appeared up to his time. The same gentle¬ 
man, in his “ New Improvements of Planting 
and Gardening,” lays great stress upon a novel 
“ invention for the more speedy designing of 
garden-plats,” which is nothing more than an 
adaptation of the principle of the kaleidoscope. 
The latter book is the sole representative of this 
author’s voluminous agricultural works in the 
Astor collection; and, strange to say, there 
are only two in the library of the British 
Museum. 

I take, on this dreary November day, a rather 
ill-natured pleasure in reading how the Duke of 
Rutland, in the beginning of the last century, 
was compelled to “ keep up fires from Lady-day 
to Michaelmas behind his sloped walls,” in or¬ 
der to ensure the ripening of his grapes; yet 
winter grapes he had, and it was a great boast 
in that time. The quiet country squires—such 
as Sir Roger de Coverley—had to content 
themselves with those old-fashioned fruits which 
would struggle successfully with out-of-door 
fogs. Fielding tells us that the garden of 
Mr. Wilson, where Parson Adams and the divine 
Fanny were guests, showed nothing more rare 
than an alley bordered with filbert-bushes.f 

In London and its neighbourhood the gour¬ 
mands fared better. Cucumbers, which in 
Charles’s time never came in till the close of May, 
were ready in the shops of Westminster (in the 
time of George I.) in early March. Melons were 
on sale, for those who could pay roundly, at the 
end of April; and the season of cauliflowers, 
which used to be limited to a single month, 
now reached over a term of six months. 

Mr. Pope, writing to Dr. Swift, somewhere 
about 1730, says,—“ I have more fruit-trees and 
kitchen-garden than you have any thought of; 
nay, I have good melons and pine-apples of my 
own growth.” Nor was this a small boast; for 
Lady Wortley Montague, describing her enter¬ 
tainment at the table of the Elector of Hanover, 
in 1716, speaks of “ pines” as a fruit she had 
never seen before. 


* ThU is averred of the translation of the “ (Econ¬ 
omics’* of Xenophon, before cited in these papers, and 
published under Professor Bradley’s name. 

+ Joseph Andrews, bk. iii. ch. 4, where Fielding, 
thief that he was, appropriates the story that Xeno¬ 
phon tells of Orus, 


Ornamental gardening, too, was now chang¬ 
ing its complexion. Dutch William was dead 
and buried. Addison had written in praise of 
the natural disposition of the gardens of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and at his place near Rugby was car¬ 
rying out, so far as a citizen might, the sugges¬ 
tions of those papers to which I have already al¬ 
luded. Milton was in better odour than he had 
been, and people had begun to realize that an 
arch-Puritan might have exquisite taste. Possi¬ 
bly, too, cultivated landholders had seen that 
charming garden-picture where the luxurious 
Tasso makes the pretty sorceress Armida spread 
her nets. 

Pope affected a respect for the views of Addi¬ 
son ; but his Twickenham garden was a very 
stiff* affair. Bridgman was the first practical 
landscape-gardener who ventured to ignore old 
rules; and he was followed closely by William 
Kent, a broken-down and unsuccessful land¬ 
scape-painter, who came into such vogue as a 
man of taste, that he was employed. to fashion 
the furniture of scores of country-villas; and 
Walpole* tells us that he was even beset by 
certain fine ladies to design birthday gowns for 
them: “The one he dressed in a petticoat 
decorated with columns of the five orders; the 
other, like a bronze, in a copper-coloured satin, 
with ornaments of gold.” 

Claremont, the charming home of the exiled 
Orleans family, shows vestiges of the taste of 
Kent, who always accredited very much of his 
love for the picturesque to the reading of Spenser. 
It is not often that the poet of the “ Faerie 
Queene” is mentioned as an educator. 

And now let us leave gardens for a while, to 
discuss Mr. Jethro Toll, the great agricul¬ 
turist of the early half of the eighteenth century. 
I suspect that most of the gentry of his time, 
and cultivated people, ignored Mr. Tull, he was 
so rash and so headstrong and so noisy. It is 
certain, too, that the educated farmers, or, more 
strictly, the writing farmers, opened battle upon 
him, and used all their art to ward off his radi¬ 
cal tilts upon their old methods of culture. And 
he fought back bravely; I really do not think 
that an editor of a partisan paper to-day could 
improve upon him,—in vigour, in personality, 
or in coarseness. 

Unfortunately, the biographers and encyclo¬ 
paedists who followed upon his period have treated 
his name with a neglect that leaves but scanty 
gleanings for his personal history. His father 
owned landed property in Oxfordshire; and 
Jethro was an University-man ; he studied for 
the law, (which will aecount for his address in 
a wordy quarrel,) made the tour of Europe, 
returned to Oxfordshire, married, took the pa¬ 
ternal homestead, and proceeded to carry out 
the new notions which he had gained in his 
Southern travels. Ill health drove him to France 
a second time, from which he returned once 
more, to occupy the famous “ Prosperous Farm” 
in Berkshire; and here he opened his batteries 
afresh upon the existing methods of farming. 


* Works of Earl of Or/ord, vol. iii. p. 490, 
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The gist of hie proposed reform is expressed in 
the title of his book, “ The Horse-hoeing Hus¬ 
bandry.” He believed in the thorough tillage, 
at frequent intervals, of all field-crops, from 
wheat to turnips. To make this feasible, drill¬ 
ing was, of course, essential; and to make it 
economical, horse-labour was requisite: the 
drill and the horse-hoe were only subsidiary 
to the main end of thorough tillage. 

Sir Hugh Platt, as we have seen, had before 
® u jH? e ®tod dibbling, and Worlidge had con¬ 
trived a drill; but Tull gave force and point 
and practical efficacy to their suggestions. He 
gives no credit, indeed, to these old gentlemen; 
and it is quite possible that his theory may have 
been worked out from his own observations. 
He certainly gives a clear account of the growth 
of his belief, and sustains it by a great many 
droll notions about the physiology of plants, 
which would hardly be admissible in the bota¬ 
nies of to-day. 

Shall I give a sample ? 
t: Leaves,” he says, “ are the parts, or bowels 
of a plant, which perform the same office to sap 
as the lungs of an animal do to blood; that is, 
they purify or cleanse it of the recrements, or 
fuliginous steams, received in the circulation, 
being the unfit parts of the food, and perhaps 
some decayed particles which fly off the vessels 
through which blood and sap do pass respect¬ 
ively.” 

It does not appear that the success of Tull 
upon “ Prosperous Farm” was such as to give 
a large warrant for its name. His enemies, 
indeed, alleged that he came near to sinking 
two estates on his system; this, however, he 
stoutly denies, and says, “ I propose no more 
than to keep out of debt, and leave my estate 
behind me better than I found it. 

In his loose, disputative way, and to magnify 
the importance of his own special doctrine, Tull 
affirms that the ancients, ana Virgil particularly, 
urged tillage for the simple purpose of destroy¬ 
ing weeds. In this it seems to me that he does 
great injustice to our old friend Maro. Will the 
reader excuse a moment’s dalliance with the 
Georgies again ? 

“ Moltum adeo, rastris glebas qui frangit itierteg, 
Vimineasque trahit crates, javat arva; . .. . 

Et qai proscisso quae soscitat leqaore terga 
Btursus in obliquam verso perrumpit aratro, 
Exercetque frequens tellorem, atque imperat arvis.” 


That "imperat” looks like something more 
than weed-killing; it looks like subjugation; it 
looks like pulverization at the hands of an im¬ 
perious master. 

Under the lee of the Coombe Hills, on the 
extreme southern edge of Berkshire, and not 
far removed from the great highway leading 
from Bath to London, lies the farmery where 
this restless, petulant, suffering, earnest, clear¬ 
sighted Tull put down the burden of life, a 
hundred and twenty years ago. The house is 
pnfortunately largely modernized, but many of 


the out-buildings remain unchanged; and not 
a man thereabout, or in any other quarter, 
could tell me where the former occupant, who 
fought so bravely his fierce battle of the drill, 
lies buried. 

About the middle of the last century, there 
lived in the south of Leicestershire, in the 
parish of Church-Langton, an eccentric and 
benevolent clergyman by the name of William 
Hanbury, who conceived the idea of establishing 
a great charity which was to be supported by a 
vast plantation of trees. To this end, he im¬ 
ported a great variety of seeds and plants 
from the Continent and America, established a 
nursery of fifty acres in extent, and published 
“ An Essay on Planting, and a Scheme to make 
it Conducive to the Glory of God and the Ad¬ 
vantage of Society.” 

But the reverend gentleman was beset by 
aggressive and cold-hearted neighbours, among 
whom were two strange old ” gentlewomen/’ 
Mistress Pickering and Mistress Byrd, who 
malevolently ordered their cattle to be turned 
loose into his first plantation of twenty thousand 
young and thrifty trees. And not content with 
this, they served twenty-seven different copies 
of writs upon him in one day, for trespass. Of 
all this he gives detailed account in his curious 
history of the “ Charitable Foundations at 
Church-Langton.” He tells us that the “ven¬ 
omous rage * of these old ladies (who died 
shortly after) did not even spare his dogs; but 
that his pet spaniel and greyhound were cruelly 
killed by a table-fork thrust into their entrails. 
Nay, their game-keeper even buried two dogs 
alive, which belonged to his neighbour, Mr. 
Wade, a substantial grazier. His story of it is 
very Defoe-like and pitiful: 

“I myself heard them,” he says, "ten days 
after they had been buried, and, seeing some 
people at a distance, inquired what dogs they 
were. ‘ They are some dogs that are lost, sir ,* 
said they; * they have been lost some time.’ I 
concluded only some poachers had been there 
early in the morning, and by a precipitate flight 
had left their dogs behind them. In short, the 
howling and barking of these dogs was heard 
for nearly three weeks, when it oeased. Mr. 
Wade’s dogs were missing, but he could not 
suspect those dogs to be his; and the noise 
ceasing, the thoughts, wonder, and talking 
about them soon also ceased. Some time after, 
a person, being among the bushes where the 
howling was heard, discovered some disturbed 
earth, and the print of men’s heels ramming it 
down again very close, and, seeing Mr. Wade’s 
servant, told him be thought something had 
been buried there. * Then/ said the man, ‘ if is 
our dogs, and they have been buried alive. I 
will go and fetch a spade, and will find them, \f 
I dig all Caudle over/ He soon brought a 
spade, and, upon removing the top earth, came 
to the blackthorns, and then to the dogs, the 
biggest of which had eaten the loins, and 
greatest share of the hind parts, of the little 
one.” 

The strange ladies who were guilty of this 
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slaughter of innocents showed “ a dying blase 
of goodness” by bequeathing twelve thousand 
pounds to charitable societies; “ and thus 
ended,” says Hanbury, “ these two poor, 
unhappy, uncharitable, charitable old gentle¬ 
women.” 

The good old man describes the beauty of 
plants and trees with the same delightful par¬ 
ticularity which he spent on his neighbours and 
the buried dogs. 

I cannot anywhere learn whether or not the 
charity-plantation of Church-Langton is still 
thriving. 

About this very time, Lancelot Brown, who 
was for a long period the kitchen-gardener at 
Stowe, came into sudden notoriety by his dis¬ 
position of the waters in Blenheim Park, where, 
in the short period of one week, he created 
perhaps the nnest artificial lake in the world. 
Its indentations of shore, its bordering declivities 
of wood, and the graceful swells of land dipping 
to its margin, remain now in very nearly the 
same condition in which Brown left them more 
than a hundred years ago. All over England 
the new man was sent for; all over England he 
rooted out the mossy avenues, and the sharp 
rectangularities, and laid down his flowing lines 
of walks and of trees. He (wisely) never con¬ 
tracted to execute his own designs, and (from 
lack of capacity, perhaps) he always employed 
assistants to draw his plans. But the quick eye 
which at first sight recognised the “ capabilities” 
of a place, and which leaped to the recognition 
of its matured graces, was all his own. He was 
accused of sameness; but the man who at one 
time held a thousand lovely landscapes unfolding 
in his thought could hardly give a series of con¬ 
trasts without startling affectations. 

I mention the name of Lancelot Brown, how¬ 
ever, not to discuss his merits, but as the 
principal and largest illustrator of that taste in 
landscape-gardening which just now grew op in 
England, out of a new reading of Milton, out 
of the admirable essays of Addison, out of the 
hints of Pope, out of the designs of Kent, and 
which was stimulated by Gilpin, by Horace 
Walpole, and, still more, by the delightful little 
landscapes of Gainsborough. 

Enough will be found of Mr. Brown, and of 
his style, in the professional treatises, upon 
whose province I do not now infringe. I 
choose, rather, for the entertainment of my 
readers, if they will kindly find it, to speak of 
that sad, exceptional man, William Shenstone, 
who, by the beauties which he made to appear 
on his paternal farm of Leasowes, fairly rivalled 
the best of the landscape-gardeners; and who, 
by the graces and the tenderness which he 
lavished on his verse, made no mean rank for 
himself at a time when people were reading the 
“Elegy” of Gray, the Homer of Pope, ana the 
“Cato” of Addison. 

I think there can hardly be any doubt, how¬ 
ever, that poor Shenstone was a wretched far¬ 
ms ; yet The Leasowes was a capital grazing 
farm, when he took it in charge, within fair 
marketable distance of both Worcester and 


Birmingham. I suspect that he never put his 
fine hand8 to the plough-tail; and his plaintive 
elegy, that dates from an April day of 1743, 
tells, I am sure, only the unmitigated truth— 


“ Again the labouring hind inverts the soil; 
Again the merchant ploughs the tumid wave; 
Another spring renews the soldier’s toil. 

And finds me vacant in the rural cave” 


Shenstone, like many another of the lesser 
poets, was unfortunate in having Dr. Johnson 
for his biographer. It is hard to conceive of a 
man who would Bhow less of tenderness for aa 
elaborate parterre of flowers, or for a poet who 
affectedly parted his grey locks on one side of 
his head, wore a crimson waistcoat, and war¬ 
bled in anapsestics about kids and shepherds’ 
crooks. Onlv fancy the great, snuffy, wheeling 
Doctor, with his hair-powder whitening half hu 
shoulders, led up before some charming little 
extravaganza of Boucher, wherein all the 
nymphs are simpering marchionesses, with ro¬ 
settes on their high-heeled slippers that out- 
colour the sky 1 With what a “ Faugh!” the 
great gerund-grinder would thump his caae 
upon the floor, and go lumbering away! And 
Shenstone, or rather his memory, caught the 
besom of iust such a sneer. 

But other critics were more kindly and ap¬ 
preciative, among them Dodsley the bookselling 
author, who wrote “ The Economy of Human 
Life” (the “Proverbial Philosophy” of its 
day), and Whately, who gave to the public the 
most elegant and tasteful discussion of artificial 
scenery that was perhaps ever written. 

Shenstone studied, as much as so indolent a 
man ever could, at Pembroke College, Oxford; 
his parents died when he was young, leaving to 
him a very considerable estate, which fortunately 
some relative administered for him, until, owing 
to his supervisor’s death, it lapsed into the 
poet’s improvident hands. Even then a sen¬ 
sible tenant of his own name, and a distant rela¬ 
tive, managed very snugly the farm of Leasowes; 
but when Shenstone came to live with him, 
neither house nor grounds were large enough 
for the joint occupancy of the poet, who was 
trailing his walks through the middle of the 
mowing, and of the tenant, who had his beeves 
to fatten and his rental to pay. 

So Shenstone became a farmer on his own 
account; and, according to all reports, a very 
sorry account he made of it. The good soul 
had none of Mr. Tull’s petulance ana audacity 
with his servants: if the ploughman broke his 
gear, I suspect the kind ballaa-master allowed 
him a holiday for the mending. The herdsman 
stared in astonishment to find the “ beasts” or¬ 
dered away from their accustomed grazing- 
fields. A new thicket had been planted, which 
must not be disturbed; the orchard was up¬ 
rooted to give place to some parterre j a fine 
bit of meadow was flowed with a miniature 
lake; hedges were shorn away without mercy; 
arbors, grottos, rustic seats, Arcadian temples, 
sprang up in all outlying nooks; so that tbs 
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annual product of the land came presently to be 
limited, almost entirely, to the beauty of its 
disposition. 

1 think that the poet, unlike most, was never 
very thoroughly satisfied with his poems, and 
that, therefore, the vanity possessed him to vest 
the sense of beauty which he felt tingling in his 
blood in something more palpable than lan* 
guage. Hence came the charming walks and 
woods and waters of Leasowes. With this am¬ 
bition holding him and mastering him, what 
mattered a mouldy grain-crop, or a debt ? If 
he had only an ardent admirer of his walks, his 
wilderness, his grottoes, this was his customer. 
vHe longed for such, in troops, as a poet longs 
for readers, and as a farmer longs for sun and 
rain. And he had them. I fancy there was 
hardly a cultivated person in England but, be¬ 
fore tne death of Shenstone, had heard of the 
rare beauty of his home of Leasowes, Lord 
Lyttelton, who lived near by, at the elegant seat 
of Hagley, brought over his guests to see what 
miracles the hare-brained, sensitive poet had 
wrought upon his farm. And I can fancy the 
proud, shy creature watching from his lattice 
the company of distinguished guests—mad¬ 
dened, if they look at his alcove from the wrong 
direction—wondering if that shout that comes 
booming to his sensitive ear means admiration, 
or only an unappreciative surprise—dwelling on 
the memory of the visit, as a poet dwells on 
the first public mention of his poem. In his 
“Egotisms” (well named), he writes: “Why 
repine? I have seen mansions on the verge 
of Wales that convert my farm-house into a 
Hampton Court, and where they speak of a 
glased window as a great piece of magnificence. 
All things figure by oomparison.” 

And this reflection, with its flavour of phi¬ 
losophy, was, I dare say, a sweet morsel to him. 
He saw very little of the world in his later years, 
save that part of it which at odd intervals found 
its yray to the delights of Leasowes: indeed, he 
was not of a temper to meet the world upon 


fair terms. “ The generality of mankind,” he 
cynically says, “ are seldom in good humour but 
whilst they are imposing upon you in some 
shape or other.”* 

Our farmer of Leasowes published a pastoral 
that was no way equal to the pastoral he wrote 
with trees, walks, and water upon his land; yet 
there are few cultivated readers who have not 
some day met with it, and been beguiled by its 
mellifluous seesaw. How its jingling resonance 
comes back to me to-day from the “ Reader” 
book of the High School! * 

“ I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 

But let me that plunder forbear; 

She will say ’twas a barbarous deed. 

For he ne’er could be true, she averred. 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young: 

And I loved her the more, when I heard 
a Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

“ I have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove— 

That it ever attended the bold; 

And she called it the sister of love . 

But her words such a pleasure convey, 

So much I her accents adore, 

Let her speak, and whatever she say, 

Methinks I should love her the more.” 

There is a rhythmic prettiness in this; but it 
is the prettiness of a lover in his teens, and not 
the kind we look for from a man who stood five 
feet eleven in his stockings, and wore his own 
gray hair. Strangely enough, Shenstone had 
the physique of a ploughman or a prise-fighter, 
and with it the fine, sensitive brain of a woman; 
a Greek in bis refinements, and a Greek in in¬ 
dolence. I hope he gets on better in the other 
world than he ever did in this. 


* “Detached Thoughts on Men and Manners; 
by Wm. Shenstone.” 
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Chap. IX. 

A WALK AN D A TALK. 

Mrs. Somers was very angry with her charge. 
Constance had not been wise certainly. On 
that damp evening that they arrived at doblentz, 
she had sat at the open window in her room till 
she got a severe chill. The consequence of this 
was a feverish attack, which detained the young 
lady in her room for ten days afterwards. This 


delayed everything, not the journey alone, but 
the matter of the courtship as well. The only 
person who did not appear much disturbed by 
the transaction was Arthur Hogarth. Hi 
brightened up consideraby in the interim, and 
went several fishing excursions. But he studi¬ 
ously avoided Mrs. Somers, who, if a meek 
lady could be said to be in the Bulks, certainly 
quite fulfilled the conditions of such a frame of 
mind. 

The weather, which had been up to this time 
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wet and dreary, now cleared considerably, and 
aa the inralid was pronounced to be convales- 
cent, arrangements for the continuation of the 
tour were proceeded with. 

The evening before the intended departure 
it was agreed on all tides to make a moonlight 
expedition to the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein on 
the opposite bank of the river. Mr. and Mrs. 
Courcy, who had made acquaintance with Con¬ 
stance and her lady-guardian, were to be of the 
party. Horace accompanied them in his capa¬ 
city^ courier, as well as to carry coats and 
wrappers. Greysou was particularly anxious to 
be well fortified in this respect; but half-way 
up the slope to the fortress, finding that he was 
rather over-weighted, turned his impedimenta 
over to Horace, to the no small disgust of this 
latter. It was almost the first time that Con¬ 
stance had been out of her room since her re¬ 
covery, so that she had scarcely seen her cousin 
to speak to, since her arrival at Coblentx, 
and naturally felt a little nervous. Greyson 
in deference to German habits had started a 
meerschaum pipe. Never was he so pleased as 
when he could find some one to whom he could 
confide his difficulties in equally colouring the 
said pipe; and he never left it behind him on 
any occasion. On the present he was dulv 
armed with his usual means of making himself 
generally obnoxious. As the party left the 
hoteldoor thejunior Dean pressed forward to offer 
his arm to Constance. Seeing his intention she 
avoided him, and fell back upon Arthur Hogarth, 
who could not do less than offer her the assistance 
which it was easy to see it would not be pleasant 
to accept from the ever-smoking Greyson. Thus 
by an accident these two came to be thrown 
together; an accident which was to be the pivot 
on which many events were to turn. 

It was incumbent to converse; so, woman¬ 
like, Constance began the conversation with 
some remark on her cousin’s travels. 

“ And you enjoyed Italy very much, I dare 
say,” she said. 

“ Yes, very much; I may say, too much. 
Venice is lovely.” 

“It must be, I am sure. There must be 
something intensely poetising in finding yonr 
omnibus to be a graceful gondola. And then 
no noise of cabs and carts and carriages, to 
disturb the poetry which first impressions kin¬ 
dled.” 

“ Yes,” answered Arthur Hogarth absently, 
“it is quite delightful.” 

“ And is there much beauty amongst Venetian 
ladies ? Had you any opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them ?*’ 

This was a little hard upon Arthur Hogarth. 
Here was his bride-elect, as he had been taught 
to believe, questioning him of all people in the 
world about other fair ones, while he felt that 
he ought to be comporting himself very differ¬ 
ently to the lady herself, if he had any intention 
of carrying out the part which his mother had 
assigned to him. Was it possible that Constance 
had guessed what was really the case, that the 
arrangement made in childhood was one which 


the grown man could not fulfil ? As he walked 
across the bridge of boats, which connects 
Ehrenbreistein with Coblentx arm-in-arm with 
Constance, much and sorely this question vexed 
him. 

In his perplexity he took a sudden resolve. 
It sometimes, though not always, happens that 
these sudden determinations do that which a 
long-brooded-over act could not effect. They 
are more the province of women than men, 
since women’s first, and men’s second thoughts 
are best. But in the case of men they occasion¬ 
ally answer. Arthur Hogarth then made a sod¬ 
den resolve. He would speak to his cousin 
openly and unreservedly, andiabide by the issue 
of his confession, be it what it might. 

The two had fallen a short way behind the 
rest, so that he could speak without being over¬ 
heard. He began : * 

“ Constance, we have seen but little of one 
another since we met a week ago. Before 1 
saw you 1 had half-resolved to speak to yon 
openly ; since I have seen you I have quite 
determined to do so. Yet—yet it is difficult for 
me to——to—” 

Constance loosened her hold of her compan¬ 
ion’s arm, and turned her face smilingly towards 
the distressed speaker. 

“ 1 quite understand, dear Arthur, what yon 
would say. Forgive me, but we women are 
quicker than you men at perceiving these things. 
Yon wish to speak of the arrangement which is 
supposed to exist, and to a certain extent does 
exist, between us two. Is it not so ? 

Young Hogarth gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Yes, it was that. But, Constance, under¬ 
stand me, I am quite ready to fulfil what was a 
solemn pledge between us, young as we were 
when we made it. Still, before doing so, I feel 
I ought to speak plainly. I would give you—” 

“ Stop, Arthur; not another word. Let me 
tell your story for you. You have seen some 
one else, who has eclipsed your little cousin. Is 
it not so ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Constance,” remonstrated 
the young man. 

She interrupted him. “ Indeed, indeed, Ar¬ 
thur, I am right; but listen. I think it is much 
better so, and in a day or two I should proba¬ 
bly have told you the same. So, sir, you see it 
is much more satisfactory to have the mystery 
cleared up between us at once. I like you, 
Arthur; and you?” 

“ You know how much I esteem you, dear 
cousin; you know—” 

“ Exactly, esteem. But esteem is not suffi¬ 
cient to become man and wife upon. We are not 
suited to one another, and that is the end of the 
matter. Parents cannot force the affections, and 
if people don’t love one another naturally, they 
won’t do it by compulsion or arrangement. I 
like you, bat I do not love you, Arthur.” 

Arthur felt that he had never for his part 
liked his cousin so well as he did at that mo¬ 
ment. He could now speak even more openly 
still; and he did so. He went so far as to take 
Constance into his confidence, and reveal to her 
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about Ida Cellini, in which matter all due inter¬ 
est was of course taken. 

In the mean time Mrs, Somers and Jacobson 
were walking together in front, and felicitating 
themselves upon the good understanding which 
appeared to be existing between the oousins. 
They were right in one respect: the under¬ 
standing between the two was perfect, for they 
had agreed that never could a greater mistake 
have been committed than for them to have 
married; but it was not quite the understanding 
which the firm of Jacobson and Somers would 
have approved of. Arthur and Constance parted 
excellent friends that evening, and it was agreed 
between them that each should write home to 
their parents, and make them acquainted with 
the state of affairs. Two hearts were considera¬ 
bly lighter that night. Why it should be so 
with the gentleman we know: why with the lady 
we could not speak perhaps quite so surely. 
Maybe she did not know herself. But of this 
Constance was at least fully convinced—she 
had never felt happier.. Her day was not, how¬ 
ever, finished yet. 

Hardly had she laid her head down on her 
pillow, when there came a rap at her bedroom 
door. Constance opened it, apd a chamber¬ 
maid thrust a note into her hand, and, without 
waiting to be questioned, vanished. Of course 
a light was struck, and the epistle read. The 
young lady had to rub her eyes twice, and read 
the communication through several times before 
she could believe that she was not asleep. 
Here was what she found. 

** Coblentx, May, 18—. 

“ I feel, my dear Miss Constance, that time is pass¬ 
ing, and that I can no longer refrain from expressing 
the sentiments which, budding in my heart, have now 
opened into the sweetest flowers. Let me speak. No, 
let me write—write and trust that what I say may 
not be premature. I am sensible of the kind interest 
yon have always evinced, during these last weeks of 
companionship, in my poor self. I feel that under this 
influence I have grown younger; that a new life and 
existence is opening up within me. I feel that the 
devotions to Alma Mater which heretofore held un¬ 
limited sway within my breast, is transferred to another 
object. I ask myself why P Whence is it that so angelic 
a creature as yourself can so plainly evince a palpable 
partiality for me? I know not, but can only believe 
that I am more worthy of your love than I once sup¬ 
posed myself to be. My dear young lady, I for my 
part accept the love yon so freely give. The living 
which I shall shortly possess is a good one, and I would 
allow you £25 pin money a year, to be paid quarterly. 
Tell me when I can meet you. 

“ Yours with purest devotion, 

Thomas Gbeyson.” 

“ Idiot, dolt, fool, ape! Is the man stark 
staring mad ?” Mind, I don’t say that such 
words as these passed the young lady’s lips; 
but I have not the least hesitation in saying 
that thoughts equivalent to them passed through 
her mind as she stood turning over the twisted 
paper in her hand. Then she laughed. Then 
fihe «pk*4bcr*elf ? possible oocasioq qw 


, I have given such a creature to write so to me ?” 
Then Constance cried. Why, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to say; perhaps partly in anger at herself, 

| and partly in indignation at her would-be lover. 

! V It is bard,” she murmured, “ when I had ar¬ 
ranged all so pleasantly with Arthur, and we 
understood one another so perfectly. I never 
.will be civil to an old man again,” was her men¬ 
tal resolve as she once more got into bed; and 
so she fell asleep. Her dreams were somewhat 
confused, as was natural. She imagined that 
Arthur Hogarth was leading her to the altar 
of the Cathedral of Cologne, and Greyson was 
about to officiate, when a third person dressed 
in courier’s clothes rudely tore the book from 
the clergyman’s hands, and dashed it to the 
ground. Pushing the intended bridegroom 
aside, this third person lifted Constance in his 
1 arms, carried her to a carriage at the Cathedral 
door, and proceeded to drive violently with her 
across the bridge of boats at Coblentx. In the 
hurry, carriage, horse, and all were precipitated 
into the Rhine, and with a start Constance 
awoke to find Mrs. Somers standing at her 
bed-side, with her meek face considerably dis¬ 
turbed. 


Chap. X. 

THE LAIRD OP SAIRMOUTH CASTLE AND 
HIS GUEST, 

Horace was called by his friends and the 
neighbourhood of Sairmouth " the heir to Sair¬ 
mouth Castlebut he dared not have declared 
as much before his uncle. That would have 
been a death-blow to all his expectations. But 
though Lord Leven would never endure to have 
it hinted that such relations existed between 
himself and his nephew, he nevertheless treated 
Horace with every consideration, and, as we 
shall see, took a particular interest in his future. 

As we must make some acquaintance with 
the old gentleman in the course of our story, we 
may as well say a word about the domain itself, 
ana the building which owned to the name of 
Sairmouth Castle. 

There is a considerable rise above the town 
of Sairmouth, which, at the distance of four 
miles from the township, commands a fine sea 
view. The river Sair flows through this tract 
of country to the sea. The old London ooach- 
road skirts the river on one side, and, after a 
few miles of so doing, turns abruptly to the 
right in deference to certain park gates and a 
low wall which oppose its' progress. These are 
the lodge gates of Sairmouth Castle, and it 
required no little interest to prevent the road 
cutting through the estate, and to oblige it to 
take that abrupt turn. But the Leven family 
had a great deal of interest in those days, pos¬ 
sessed two close boroughs, and sent two mem¬ 
bers to Parliament for each of these boroughs. 
This gave the then Lord Leven the command 
| of four good votes in the house j and it was a 
power wMd| be well knew bp^topse ? ao4 wbiqb 
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in more tban one ministerial crisis he did use. 
A patent result of that power was the torn taken 
by the London road, a twist of more than ten 
miles* and one often reviled by coachmen and 
guards in the old coaching days. 

The S&ir bordered the estate on one side; the 
road skirted it on the other. The castle stood 
mid-way between the two. To look at the 
buildings one would say that it should have 
been called anything but a Castle. “ Priory” 
would have been a more fitting title. The 
facade faced seawards, and was flanked on the 
one side by a long cloister, and on the other by 
a large library. The entrance had more the ap¬ 
pearance of the east window of a church than 
anything else when lighted at night and seen 
from without. The rooms within were much 
upon the same grand scale as the buildiog with¬ 
out—‘Spacious, lofty, but rather cheerless look¬ 
ing. Indeed the whole house seemed to have 
been intended more for a palace than a country 
residence, and in default of an army of retain¬ 
ers had the appearance of being uninhabited. 

Some broken ground rose up from before the 
entrance, partially shutting out the sea view. 
Pretty glimpses, however, of the town and har¬ 
bour were to be obtained from the upstairs win¬ 
dows, which overlooked the approach to a broad 
drive sweeping up to the front door. A French 
and Italian garden, with banks of rhododendrons 
stretched on either side of the Castle, adding 
much to the attractions of the place in many 
people’s estimation. 

The master of all this, Horace Lord Leven, 
was a bachelor, about sixty years of age, in full 
vigour of life, and having all his wits about him. 
The establishment which he kept up was small, 
by no means equalling the requirements of the 
house, and consisted merely of butler, footman, 
housekeeper, and a valet, with a few other infe¬ 
rior servants. As has been hinted before, Lord 
Leven seldom went from home $ indeed, for the 
lastten years he had not been beyond the town 
of Sairmouth. It was therefore an event in the 
ordinary routine life of the Castle when he de¬ 
clared his intention of being absent from the 
place for a fortnight or more. The butler, valet, 
and housekeeper held solemn conclave in the 
lower regions as to what could be the purpose of 
this sudden resolve. 

Mrs. Murphy, the housekeeper, was urgent in 
her persuasions to induce the valet to get from 
his master the object of his journey; and, to give 
him his due, Master Jacques did do his best, 
in a aniet way, to obtain the desired information; 
but having had a sharp rebuke from Lord 
Leven on a former occasion when he had 
attempted to do something of a similar kind, 
the wary valet was very cautious in shewing 
much curiosity. Moreover the old man had a 
certain expression of eye, wherewith he favoured 
those who displeased him, which his servant, 
having once experienced, did not wish to see 
repeated. So Jacques was cautious, and in spite 
of the wishes of the housekeeper’s room the 
journey remained a mystery. All that the ser¬ 
vants knew was that “ master” departed in a 


post-chaise and four along the London load on 
a certain Monday morning, and that in a fort¬ 
night’s time he returned to the Castle along the 
same road. 

But not alone. A gentleman of about five- 
and-fifty, a military-looking man in appearance, 
with dark moustaches, and hair of the same 
colour, was Lord Leven’s companion. 

There had been no visitor at the Castle for 
many years, except the young master as Ho¬ 
race was called, and his visits were few and far 
between. The advent of a stranger caused 
therefore some little surprise amongst the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Castle, and a great many conjectures. 
Jacques had made several expeditions to the 
room of the new arrival, to inquire if he could 
be of any use, ostensibly; really, to see what 
could be seen or heard. 

It was after dinner, and Lord Leven and his 
guest were sitting over their wine in the large 
wainscoted dining-room. The heavy velvet 
curtains had been drawn across the .bow-win¬ 
dows fronting the park, for it looked bleak and 
cold without, though they were already in the 
middle of May. A small coal-fire had been 
lighted; more to give the appearance of English 
comfort, than fpr the necessity of the warmth 
which it produced. 

w Well, Egerton,” Lord Leven bejpm, “you see 
what the estate is. We will go over it to-monow, 
so that you may be better able to judge of its 
extent and capabilities. I like to be particular 
in these matters.” 

“ Yea; I don’t see how they could do better. 
It will be suitable in every respect; I will settle 
so much as shall make it easy for them to live 
on the estate in a comfortable manner. But the 
young fry—will they approve, think you?” 

“They 1” answered Lord Leven quickly; “ I 
should like to see Master Horace venture to ob¬ 
ject to any lady that I should propose to him as 
his wife. Why, my dear sir, he has not a stiver 
of his own ! His precious father spent money 
faster than he made it; and though, poor roan, he 
is dead and gone, I cannot forget that I had 
the pleasure of paying his debts in England, 
and paying him out to India. But my niece— 
I have no authority over her, you know. Young 
ladies have occasionally a way of their own; and 
Constance Shirley may not choose to come into 
our plan as readily as we may suppose.” 

“ Never fear about the girl, Egerton; bless 
your heart 1 a girl will marry anybody, any man 
that is decently civil. No, no : it lies with Mas¬ 
ter Horace to bring the matter to an issue; and 
if he won’t do it, I’ll know the reason why.” 

“ But, Leven, look here: I have heard that 
Constance’s parents have some plan of marrying 
her to a cousin of her own, a young man with 
a good fortune. Indeed I was told that the 
marriage was to take place this next Autumn or 
Summer. I don’t see how we are to break 
through a plan of the girl’s parents with regard 
to her future.” 

“ The deuce you don’t ?” was the more em¬ 
phatic than civil reply; and Lord Leven rose 
from his chair, and leant his back against the 
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marble mantelpiece, before the fire. After a 
minute’s pause he went on: “I don’t care that 
for the parents/’ snapping his fingers. “ I 
like to have that girl for ray adopted daughter- 
in-law, and I shall hold Horace responsible if 
he does not get her for me. There will be for¬ 
tune enough, I’ll be bound. If her father does 
cut her off with a shilling it won’t matter to 
her. I don’t suppose that her home is so 
delightful, from what you tell me, that she’ll 
be broken-hearted at leaving it. No, Egerton; 
I have made up my mind, and when I do that 
I generally get my own way.” 

“ What you wish in this matter I wish, you 
know very well. If it could be brought about 
I confess nothing would give me greater plea¬ 
sure. Believe me, I am as anxious about it 
as you can be.” 

“ Yes, my good fellow, I know that. Some¬ 
what of our old day-dream may yet come true. 
Do you remember, when you left for Calcutta 
some thirty years ago, tne chain of events 
which was to bind us together—even more 
closely together than our friendship had done ? 
Ah 1 those bright, bright days of hope!” The 
old man’s voice had quite changed, and he 
Bpoke low and musically, as laying his hand 
on his companion’s shoulder he continued ; 
“ Yes, you were to marry poor Lady Esther, and 
I was—Well 1 never mind. But you were to set¬ 
tle down near us, and we were to be all one 
party. Well, Providence has interfered with 
all tnat. But here she shall not do so again 
(and the voice changed back to its old decided 
tone). I don’t care an atom for the parents; and 
I know how much you desire this to come 
about; so if we pull well and pull together I don’t 
see what is to hinder the marriage being brought 
about I shall just send off for Master Horace, 
and tell him to come here. If what you say is 
correct there is no time to lose.” 

“I’ll write to my brother-in-law, and ask 
about his daughter incidentally. It would not 
do to speak too plainly, as they are said to have 
intentions of their own with regard to Con¬ 
stance’s cousin Arthur Hogarth.” 

“Let them have their intentions,” answered 
Lord Leven rather abruptly; “ I have my inten¬ 
tions too; and what is more, I intend to carry 
them out, if I live long enough. But I’ll send 
first of all for Horace. Do you know where 
he is 1 Hit movements are so erratic that I can 
hardly ever put my finger on his where¬ 
abouts ?” 

Colonel Egerton naturally was unable to help 
his friend in this matter; he had not been 
many days arrived from India; how should he 
have heard of Horace or his doings ? 

“ Well, then, I’ll write to his tutor; the term 
must be over by this time; so he may as well 
come down here as set off on one of those 
senseless rushes over the Continent, in which 
young men of the present day see everything 
and know nothing. Ah 1 Egerton,” he contin¬ 
ued, “ if I could see this arranged I should die 
happily. You know my wish of long years to 
unite us to one another by every means possi¬ 


ble. In youth we were unable to bring this 
about, but old age seems to have been left us to 
accomplish in another generation what we could 
not achieve in our own.” 

“ Yes,” answered bis guest, “ I would give 
anything for it to be as you wish. I have not 
seen Constance since I was last on furlough : 
then she promised to grow up a pretty ladylike 
girl. My only doubt, as I tell you, is whether 
they will see the matter in the same light that 
we do. However we will hope the best.” 

“ Boys and girls, Egerton I boys and girls! 
Why, they have hardly forgotten their toys yet. 
Never fear, they’ll do as we bid them. They 
must.” f 

Colonel Egerton shrugged his shoulders. 
He knew his friend of old. Answer and 
argument were useless; he might as well 
have addressed them to the walls or mahogany 
table, so he acquiesced. Then the two turned 
to other subjects, to which we may leave them. 
A word or two of explanation is, however, ne¬ 
cessary. 

Lord Leven and Colonel Egerton bad been 
. boy® at Eton together, one naturally fir above 
the other in standing in the school. Egerton 
had been Leven’s fag: from that he became his 
friend. There sprung up between them one of 
those romantic boy-friendships, which for the 
time are as unselfish and devoted as the love of 
youth and maiden. In nine cases out of - ten 
these Damon and Pythias affections do not sur¬ 
vive the change to another scene and a different 
mode of life. This, however, had not been the 
case with Horace Carew (as Lord Leven then 
was) and Alfred Egerton. The protection and 
kindness exercised by the former to his younger 
friend had bound him so much to his benefactor 
that the feeling of kindliness which it evoked 
never passed. Lord Leven left Eton and went 
to Cambridge. He, however, had rather out¬ 
stayed his time at school; while Egerton, a clever 
pushing boy, got a scholarship at the University, 
and went up to keep his terms, while his former 
master was still in his first year. Together they 
remained at Cambridge for three years, and not 
for one instant did the school friendship suffer 
any reverse, or relax one iota in its intensity. 
The two got the nicknames in their College of 
Damon and Pythias, and it is certainly the case 
that they deserved the appellation. One was 
never seen without the other, one never fre¬ 
quented a set in which the other did not move. 
They were too good men to have much ridicule 
bestowed upon them—good, that is, in the sense 
of being useful oars in a University boat. Of 
course they belonged to the same club, and they 
always pulled in the same boat. Lord Leven 
(for be had become Lord Leven by this time) 
was stroke and Egerton bow; and so tho¬ 
roughly did they carry their own powers and 
unity of purpose along with them, that their boa 
was soon head of the river in a very short time 
after the two friends had taken official possession 
of their respective thwarts. 

The crowning point of all was when these 
two inseparables were bracketed for their degree 
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high up among the senior optimes. All sorts 
@1 stories were promulgated on the strength of 
this, as true as most of such stories are, but 
they in no way disconcerted the young men. 

There was, however, a further secret regarding 
the friendship of these two. Each was engaged 
to be married to the other’s sister—Egerton to 
Lady Esther Carew, Lord Leven to Constance 
Egerton. But it was fated that the marriages 
were never to take place. Lady Esther died 
just at the time that ber intended husband and 
brother were leaving Cambridge. Horatia Eg- 
erton’s was a different story: in common par¬ 
lance it would be said that she jilted Lord Leyen. 
It was a sad history, with faults on both sides 
and much misery in consequence. Certain it is 
that the engagement with the owner of Sair- 
mouth Castle was broken off, and shortly after¬ 
wards the lady married a Mr. Shirley. She had 
only one daughter, Constance Shirley, and when 
the child was not more than two years old the 
mother died. Mr. Shirley married again, but 
there were never any other children. Colonel 
Egerton, unable to settle to anything after his 
disappointment, bought a commission and went* 
out to India, where, in process of time, he 
amassed a considerable fortune. Neither he nor 
Lord Leven married. As time passed, the bit¬ 
terness of the latter’s anger against the woman 
who had ill-used him subsided, and the feelings 
of affection which he entertained for the dead 
mother revived in the daughter. It was more 
in imagination than anything else, for he bad 
never seen Constance but once or twice. Lat¬ 
terly the feeling resolved itself into the desire 
to see this girl wedded to his harum scarum 
nephew, whom in his heart he loved more than 
he cared to express. The return of Colonel 
Egerton from India gave a further incentive to 
the carrying out of this idea; and Lord Leven 
had gone to London to meet his friend, and 
propound the plan to him. To this the latter 
quite agreed, andpromised to aid in carrying 
out the design. The old feeling which the rela¬ 
tion of master and fag initiated between the two 
never quite vanished in the intercourse between 
the two men. Colonel Egerton was as willing 
to fall into the wishes of nis older friend now 
as he had been in days of yore at Eton, so he 
readily acceded to the proposition. Lord Leven 
had now brought his oompanion down to talk 
over the matter quietly, and hence the conversa¬ 
tion before related. 

That which Lord Leven had now heard about 
Mr. Shirley’s intention for his daughter made 
him aware that no further time was to be lost. 
Before he slept that night he wrote the following 
note to his nephew. 

“ Dxjli Niphxw (he never called Horace any¬ 
thing but nephew),—I do not know where to send this, 
as I am unacquainted with your present movements. 

I therefore enclose the communication to your tutor, 1 
who no doubt will be able to have it forwarded to 
you. | 

41 1 am desirous of speaking with you immediately, as 
piatterf gf bgpqrtW? peccary that we should I 


discuss, and come to an agreement regarding an affair 
of the utmost moment. Have the goodness to comply 
with my request as soon as possible. 

“I remain. 

Tour affectionate Unde, 

Horace Levex.” 

Such was Lord Leven’s epistle to his nephew. 
Not a very affectionate production one would 
be inclined to say. Perha|» not, but the letter 
spoke the man. He never for an instant forgot 
the merits of the relationship of uncle and 
nephew. His whole manner in his intercourse 
with Horace tallied with this; for he was cour¬ 
teous, distant, and condescending, and always 
rather exacting in his bearing towards him. 

What wonder that the young man formed 
the society of his early friends Edward and 
Celine Courcy more to his taste than that of the 
stern old man, and that in consequence he 
passed more of his time at their house than at 
Sairmouth Castle ? 

The letter was duly despatched the following 
day, with an accompanying note to Horace’s 
tutor at St. Bride’s. In three days came an 
answer from that gentleman. The post 
arrived at Sairmouth Castle in the evening, and 
the tutor's letter was put into Lord Leven’s hand 
just as he was sitting down to dinner. It quite 
spoilt his appetite. The letter informed nim 
that “ Horace had suddenly disappeared from 
Cambridge just before the end of term, having 
obtained an exeat on some trivial excuse. It 
had since been discovered that he had run seri¬ 
ously into debt, and it was believed that he had 
left the country to avoid being arrested for them. 
He, the tutor, had been on the point of writing 
to Lord Leven on the subject, when he was 
honoured by his lordship’s letter. The college 
authorities had not taken the matter in hand as 
yet, in the hopes that perhaps some satisfactory 
explanation of the young man’s conduct might 
be offered them. For they trusted much not to 
be compelled to resort to extremities. In the 
mean time Mr. Brady (tutor) had had the hon¬ 
our of forwarding his lordship’s letter to Mr. 
Henries in London, a friend of his Lordship’s 
nephew.” Such was the gist of the letter. 

Lord Leven’s soup nearly choked him as he 
read the epistle. He threw it across to his quiet 
friend opposite, on whom it did not seem to 
produce so great an effect, for he merely smiled 
in returning it, and said “ Boys will be'boya.” 

Then Lord Leven’s pent up wrath ourst 
forth : “ Boys will be boys indeed! and is my 
nephew to become the subject of conversation 
to a set of gossiping blockheads at a College l 
And is the heir to Sairmouth Castle to be talked 
of as a swindler, and my name to be dragged 
through the mire after this fashion 1 I should 
just like to see this precious nephew of mine; 
I’d soon let him know what I think of him and 
his doings, and no mistake.” 

Speak of a certain person and his horns will 
appear. 

The butler opened the door at this juncture 
and anpounced Mr. Carew. 
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FUNERAL FASHIONS. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE A. WHITE. 


If there be one human vanity more foolish 
and uncalled for than another, more opposed to 
the spirit of the natural teaching of the fact of 
death, it is that into which the undertaker flat* 
tera us, and which exhibits itself in mortuary 
parade. 

Death the humiliator, the equalizer of all 
social distinctions, who lays the great or talented 
upon the same level with the fatuous and the 
poor— 

“ Kings, like chimney-sweepers, must 
Put off their crowns and come to dust”— 

is still made an occasion of costly, and, in too 
many instances, in middle-class life, of ill- 
afforded and distressing outlay. 

True, funeral pomp and ceremony have much 
abated in modern times. The haughtiest beauty, 
the proudest rank (short of royalty), now gives 
up the unseemly struggle with the inevitable, 
and submits without embalment to decay. 

The ghastly ceremony of “lying in state*’— 
that uncongenial recaption, at which the enter¬ 
tainer, with stark hmbs and painted face, 
received in silence the compliments of his guests, 
however adulatory—is only exceptionally used, 
and then with modified observances. 

Funerals too by torch-light, once distinctive of 
the obsequies of great personages, are in these 
times almost unknown, except as part of the 
maimed rites (and then to enhance the horror of 
them) with which the self-murderer is laid at mid¬ 
night in the unhallowed ground of a three-went- 
way or cross-road—a ceremony so aged and 
weird as to bear a relationship to the Pagan 
superstitions of the Romans, and remind the 
classic reader that Hecate, the goddess of Hell, 
presided, under the name of Trivia, over all 

S laces where two roads crossed, and that she 
ept the ghosts of unburied bodies for a hundred 
years on this side Styx, and wandered about with 
their phantoms at night, accompanied with the 
baying and howling of dogs. Remembering 
the superstition, not yet moribund in England, 
and active in the sister Isle, that the spirits 
of bodies unburied, or its equivalent in popular 
estimation, buried in unconsecrated ground, are 
condemned to wander on earth for a certain 
rime, the analogy of the custom to the ancient 
idea is very apparent to my own mind. 

Another advance in funeral fashion is the 
abandonment of the insane usage (under the 
idea of the greater sanctity of such burial- 
places) of converting our churches into mauso¬ 
leums, and placing the family vault beneath the 
family pew. Nay, we have gone yet further in 
our sanitary reform, and have carried our dead 
out of our towns and cities, m did our ApglQ* 


Saxon ancestors before us; but, unlike them, 
we have carried out our plans and building 
materials also, and in the instance of every sub¬ 
urban cemetery are surrounding their precincts 
with dwellings for living inhabitants, and thus 
voluntarily Bringing about the very condition 
which occasioned the necessity for the Extra¬ 
mural Burial Act. In the earliest historic 
period fields distinct and apart, lone caves, and 
chambered mountains were used as depositories 
for the dead. The old Egyptians ferried their 
mummied relatives in funend boats to the scene 
of sepulture, and the Nile separated the dead 
and living. The Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans had their public burial places outside 
the walls of their cities. The latter built Co- 
lumbariums, or receptacles for the ashes of the 
dead, bv the sides of the highways, that passers 
by might be reminded of their mortality, and 
also, according to Juvenal (Sat. 1) to save the 
best part of the ground. The public places of 
sepulture were of two kinds: one for the burial 
of great persons, at the decree of the Senate, 
usually the Campus Martius—a great plain, 
dedicated to Mars, on the north side of which 
stands the superb mausoleum of Augustus; and 
thepu/icuti, or Esquilian Mount, outside the 
Esquilian gate, where the very poor and slaves 
were buried, according to Horace, “A common 
sepulchre for the miserable mob,*’ and which 
had in his day become a source of so much 
unhealthiness to the neighbouring parts of the 
city, that Augustus bestowed many acres of it 
on the poet’s patron Maecenas, who converted it 
into fine gardens. 

The first Christian burial-place in Britain 
(596) was separated from the habitations of men, 
and planted, like our modern cemeteries, with 
flowers— 


“ Mark my hillock with the simple flower,'* 

occurs in a Saxon poem, and we read that the 
custom of planting rose-trees on graves re¬ 
mained with us from the time of the Romans. 
It was not till 742 (more than a hundred years 
afterwards) that burials were permitted in towns; 
but in 750, we find the church taking the dead 
under its protection, and burials in churchyards 
allowed, an innovation subsequently extended 
to the churches themselves; and in 1075, vaults 
were erected in the chancels at Canterbury, for 
those who were rich enough to purchase the 
privilege of interment in them. In later years 
Government exhibited as great a desire to profit 
by the common fate of humanity as the church 
has done, and a tax on burials was actually 
levied in England in the times of William 
IH„ an<J Georg. HI., 1793 1 for the inter* 
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Funeral Fathions. 


ment of a Duke £50, for that of a common 
person 4s.* 

All those years the populace, thoroughly im¬ 
bued with the suDentition originally propagated 
by the clergy, that the dead rested better for 
being interred in close proximity to the church, 
never troubled themselves with the condition 
of the grave-yards. The outbreak of cholera 
in 1832, and the late Dr. South wood Smith’s 
Enquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the 
Metropolis, in the same year, eventually led to 
the Burial Act, and its various amendments, 
and resulted in the consecration of Kensal- 
green Cemetery, and subsequently of many 
others in the suburbs and country. 

From that period burials in church-yards 
have been gradually discontinued, till the Act 
for extra-mural burials coming into force, put 
an end to them wholly in towns. Yet this 
necessary change was not enforced without 
considerable opposition on the part of the 
clergy and the people; but, happily, science and 
common-sense were in the majority, and, as 
Horace said of the Esquilian-hill, “now one 
may live” near our church-yards, which have, 
in many instances, been converted into healthy 
places. 

As Fashion, in funerals as in everything else, 
leads the people like a flock of sheep, the popu¬ 
larity of certain of our suburban cemeteries nas 
effected the overcrowding of them, and those 
nearest town threaten, in the course of a few 
years, to reproduce the evils which induced 
their introduction. That one which of all others 
possesses in itself the peculiar features most de¬ 
sirable in a place of sepulture—solitude, ex¬ 
panse, aridity of soil, and constantly-changing 
currents of air, sweeping, not simply over the 
two thousand acres it comprises, but over 
the wide miles of heath-land of which it is 
a part—the grandly-situated Necropolis at 
Woking—has yet to be popularly appreciated. 
People forget that the Company’s means of 
transit compresses the distance into half-an- 
hour of time. But here again the pomps and 
vanities of the grave are to be considered, and 
by railway there is no place for them. No 
place for men with staves and trays of feathers; 
no need of tightly-reined, sleek-coated, pranc¬ 
ing steeds, plumed catafalque, and mourning 
coaches 1 The whole system menaces threaten¬ 
ingly the vested interests of the undertakers, 
who, as we know from experience, have not a 
word too hard to throw at it. It is cheap— 
that perhaps is the worst of it; the pauper may 
lie there in his sandy bed, overcovered with a 
floral pall of purple heath, undisturbed and 
separate, at a cost which even a parish-officer 
thinks moderate; while for the outlay of a few 
pounds, one may purchase the right to moulder 
unmolested in the lap of the great mother, till 
time and the elements resolve all that is mortal 
of us to themselves. 

A Royal franchise where the king’s writ 
runneth not. In pbbpbtuity ! is written on 


* Statutes; see Bills of Mortality. 


6uch freeholds; but let that pass. It has ait 
odd sound in this and similar scenes of silent 
mutation. But the phrase has reference, pro¬ 
bably, to the rights of the living rather than to 
the tenancy of the dead. 

The world has exhibited strange vagaries in 
the mode of disposing of the body when its 
term of service has ceased. Interment would 
seem to have been the primitive mode. Cre¬ 
mation followed. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans specially used the latter. The Egyp¬ 
tians affected to preserve the body, and suc¬ 
ceeded in giving it thousands of years*endurance. 
Others again expose it on tree-tops and on tem¬ 
porary scaffolds, that the carrion-birds may 
destroy all but the framework as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Some severe economists (or it maybe 
with the same sentiment that has made ArteiDesia 
famous for swallowing the ashes of her husband) 
eat their dead relatives, and thousands of Hin¬ 
doos are floated by the sacred rivers to find 
their final rest in the sea. 

In Christian countries, upon the introduction 
of burials in churches, costly tombs and moon- 
meats, as much for the decoration of the sacred 
interiors as in honour of the dead, grew into 
fashion; and survivors were encouraged to think 
that the larger the outlay and the more elaborate 
the ornaments, the more service was afforded to 
the House of God, and the more honour to the 
memory of the deceased. The results are seen 
in the exquisite monuments still beautifying our 
cathedrals and minsters, models of some of 
which are familiar to visitors at the Crystal 
Palace and the South Kensington Museum, 
where the rudest spectator pauses beside the 
cast of the tomb of Sir Henry Yere, whose 
effigy lies beneath a marble canopy supported 
by four kneeling knights. 

With ths decay of architecture oame a re¬ 
action, and the monuments to ths dead in our 
churches became cumbrous, unmeaning, and 
inelegant $ especially in bad taste are those of 
the Georgian era to our military and naval 
heroes, statesmen, and other public personages. 
They are anomalies of the moat wondrous de¬ 
scription, both as regards costume, charac¬ 
teristics, and situation, and represent English¬ 
men in semi-Roman dress, surrounded by 
Mythological symbols, and, in some inetanees 
supported by heathen divinities, whose presence 
seem a desecration of a Christian church, and 
are in themselves a sufficient cause to induce a 
future iconoclastic contest. 

Fortunately a return to simplicity, and a purer 
taste seems imminent, as these qualities extend 
themselves to the sculptors and the statuary's 
art 1 and our cemeteries offer a wide and prac¬ 
tical field for such improvements. 

Few things can be more ugly than the rounded 
or square headstones, inscribed with epitaphs 
fabulously sulogostic, or texts culled by the un¬ 
dertaker, or worse still the rhymed moralities of 
one of these modern lAbitmarii , which mark the 
majority of English graves. The cross plain 
or floriated and broken column are beautiful in 
themselves, and, because they art po, art ooui 
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•farad? rapes tad in out eemeterlea, toe often 
without reference to their symbolism. I have 
seen a broken column above the grave of an 
individual who had nearly reached his three 
score years and ten, just as I remember to have 
seen the tomb-stone of a lady, aged sixty or 
more, in the church-yard of Kingston-on-Thames, 
pathetically reminding the passer by that “ her 
sun had gone down at noon/’ In brief, funeral 
fashions are much like other fashions, and what 
looks well and is charmingly appropriate to cer¬ 
tain circumstances, are indiscriminately affected 
by the majority. Statuary, on the other hand, 
either from its expensiveness, or because its 
resources are rarely put to use, is seldom seen 
in church-yards or cemeteries; though amongst 
flowers ana foliage, nothing looks more beauti¬ 
fully impressive. A figure leaning and weeping 
over a cinerary urn, which urn is empty to the 
mass of observers of all meaning, and has been 
out of date in British funeral fashions for at 
least eighteen hundred years, is the so-to-speak 
stereotype subject. Grief must indeed be dry, to 
the makers of mortuary emblems, if it can offer 
no other, or higher type of its effects on human 
nature, than this quassi classic one. Genius 
even in an undertaker’s statuary yard would dis¬ 
cover that sorrow in its various gradations and 
relations may be moulded into a thousand touch¬ 
ing shapes, each more expressive in its simple 
naturalness than any model borrowed from the 
ancients. There is in Romney Abbey, secondary 
only in its touching beauty to Chantrey’s 
“ children” at Lichfield, a monument to a child 
carved in white marble by the hand of her 
father, which will live in my memoir for ever. 
Its tenderness and purity, and the fragrancy of 
love thrown over and into every curve and line 
of the fair child, whose curly head rests on one 
dimpled arm,while from the other downdropped 
hand a flower has fallen—a rose-bud if I recol¬ 
lect—presents oue of the sweetest images of dead 
infancy imaginable. You feel as you gase upon 
it, that the sculptor’s tears wetted the path of 
the graver, and that the tenderest memories 
trembled in the simulated cnrls round the bright 
head, and concreted themselves as it were into 
the life-like form and easy posture of the lost 
blossom. Upon the side or the low cushion-like 
monument, on which the little figure lies, is in¬ 
scribed a line very full of parental tenderness, 
and also of Christian hope and faith: “ Is it well 
with the child ?” and they said u It is well l” 
I do not expect statuary work to emulate the 
gr ace and finish of sculpture, but an approach 
to nature is practicable, and far more likely to 
lead to high results, even on the part of an or¬ 
dinary workman, than this constant repetition of 
the same image. But to pass from mortuary 
monuments to mourning, which is, alas! as old 
as death itself, we find various people expressing 
it in various ways. The ancient Israelites sat 
upon the ground, and kept silence ; they neither 
washed nor anointed themselves, and, instead of 
perfumes, spread ashes on their heads, Their 
mourning habits were straight olothes made of 
without plait or fold in them, or 


else the oldest and dirtiest garments they pos- 
sessed. They covered the face and fasted daily 
till sunset; but as this condition of things could 
not be maintained very long, their period of 
mourning for ordinary friends lasted seven 
days; upon extraordinary occasions a month. 

Much the same forms were maintained 
amongst the old Greeks and Romans, and east¬ 
ern nations. The Romans wore black for 
mourning, while white was their general wear; 
but when parti-colours became fashionable, white 
grew so much into contempt that at last it 
was only used by women for their mourning 
clothes. The men, however, continued to wear 
black. White is also worn by the Chinese as 
mourning. The Turks mourn in purple. The 
Ethiopians clothe themselves on mourning occa¬ 
sions in brown. It was at one time a fashion 
in Europe for queens to wear white in mourn¬ 
ing ; it was generally so worn in -Spain till 
1498. In Europe at the present day, black is 
the usual colour for mourning. Amongst the 
Romans no one wore mourning longer than ten 
months; even widows were not exempted from 
this rule. In this country mourning is popularly 
worn 12 months for near relations; but fashion, 
sentiment, and common sense, extend or con¬ 
tract the period at will. A few years back 
mourning was worn much longer than at pre¬ 
sent, and this without regard to circumstances. 
Indeed the lower we descend in social rank 
(with special exceptions) the stronger appears 
the desire to affect this outward and visible sign 
of bereavement. The death of an infant, or of 
a distant connection, is made a pretext for the 
ill-afforded expense, and for putting a family into 
mourning. With many people the respect it is 
presumed to show for the deceased outweighs their 
duty to themselves, their children and society, 
and this feeling, which amounts almost to ru- 
perstition, is duly fostered by custom, and the 
necessity there is at such a time for putting 
oneself, and the sad duties that devolve upon 
us, into the hands of the undertaker. Custom 
decides the depth of crape on the widow’s 
gown, and the thickness of the fall on her bon¬ 
net—and this too often without reference to her 
means, suddenly lessened, sometimes wholly 
cut off, especially in the modestly-genteel walks 
of life, wnere appearance so often masks small 
means. How often is the Government clerk, 
upon the loss of a wife, whose nice economy 
and good management enabled him to hold his 
head up with fellow-officials, and to bring up 
his children respectably, in order to do proper 
honour to her memory, been forced to incur a 
debt which he does not see the wav to pay, and 
for which his family and himself must suffer 
long after the black suits have grown rusty, 
with which he signalled to the world his and 
their loss I How often, with still less hope of 
paying for them, except at the price of bitter 
privations, does the poor widow don her weeds, 
and “put” her children, as ths phrase goes, 
“ into mourning”! Put them intq mourning 1 
as if the bitterest bereavement afamily can suft 
fey (supposing the head of it, man woman, fa 
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be worth mourning) had not already filled their 
hearts chokefull of it! On the same sad day 
comes the undertaker, with his professionally- 
raised eyebrows and depressed mouth, and un¬ 
dertones, suggesting and presuming that every¬ 
thing is to be respectably conducted—which 
means, besides the necessaries of his lugubrious 
office, sufficient yards of silk and crape and 
pairs of black kid gloves (always too large for 
the hands for which they are intended) to keep 
the fatherless or motherless family for some 
weeks (supposing their cost to be so applied); 
and the patient (or his or her) representative, 
sick at neart, or unable to object to an expen¬ 
diture which is, it would seem, the modern offer¬ 
ing to the manes of the departed, subjects the 
whole affair to the funeral contractor; and by- 
and-hy, when the bill becomes due, the be¬ 
reaved family find a millstone of debt su- 
peradded to straitened circumstances and 
natural sorrow. 

One knows that there are numbers of these 
necessary tradesmen conscientious in their 
charges, and honest in their dealings, but these 
virtues are by no means the rule. We rejoice, 


therefore, to find a great company like the Lon¬ 
don Necropolis, not only offering the ad¬ 
vantage (so at least it seems to the living) 
of an uncontaminated grace, but prepand 
to carry out at a fixed tariff moderate 
and inclusive, for every grade of funeral, 
all necessary undertaker’s duties—a system 
which relieves survivors of a great burden, 
and leaves them free to follow or not the funeral 
fashions of the town. It seems to us a sign of 
advancing civilization, that many persons of 
rank, who have chosen Woking for the site of 
their family burial-place, and whose mausoleums 
and monuments diversify this unencumbered 
estate of Death, that in the majority of instances 
they have dispensed with the undertaker’s pro¬ 
perties, and have had their relatives deposited 
in earth in the most simple and unostentatious 
manner. 

Such a severe humility becomes the undis¬ 
turbed peacefulness and vastness of this fune¬ 
ral garden, and sets an example that in time 
may lead to a change in the mistaken pompous¬ 
ness of funeral fashions. 


RELATING TO THE FINE ARTS. 


There are few subjects on which such a con¬ 
trariety of opinion exists, as on the power of 
criticising the fine arts. By some it is supposed 
to be intuitive and universal, by others that it 
can be exercised only by the gifted few. 

So far as works of art are works of imitation, 
there may be some reason for the former supposi¬ 
tion, but under certain modifications and in a 
negative manner. Almost all persons can see 
when anything is unlike the object intended to 
be represented; they may be able to detect er¬ 
rors, even without the power to appreciate beau¬ 
ties in representation or imitation. Works of 
art are, however, something more than works of 
imitation: the mere imitation is the lowest qual¬ 
ity they possess. 

The fine arts have a far higher object, viz., to 
refine the feelings, to instruct and elevate the 
mind, and to direct it to the contemplation of 
the beauties in nature, which may escape the 
eye of casual observers; for, as Husk in says, 
“ the end of art is as serious as that of all other 
beautiful things; for the only real pleasure, and 
the richest of all amusements to be derived from 
either reading or looking, are in the steady pro¬ 
gress of the mind and heart, which day by day 
are more deeply satisfied, and yet more 
divinely athirst.” To judge of these higher 
qualities requires much less peculiar talent than 
is supposed, as will readily be perceived from 
tbs appreciation manifested for the finest pic? 
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pie, where, from their application to religious 
purposes, they are more immediately directed 
to the attention of all classes, and are thus re¬ 
cognised in their legitimate character; viz, aa 
appeals to the mind. 

Pictures are a species of language, which 
being in common use is capable of being under¬ 
stood by all. It originated in the attempt to 
address the minds of others, when all parties 
were equally uneducated; as, for instance, in 
Egypt and Mexico, where it was a Semitic lan¬ 
guage in one, and probably preceded a written 
one in both countries. 

If the attention of the public in England 
could be as strongly drawn to works of art of 
the highest class, and if they were as gratuitously 
exhibited here as on the continent, the people 
would no doubt be equally competent to 
judge of the higher qualifications of art, and of 
mechanical facility of execution, and then the 
art of picture-making would immediately sink 
to its proper level. 

With us, worki of art as a language are obso¬ 
lete ; they are very generally looked upon as 
mere decorations to please the eye, and therefore 
it is that ,the execution becomes the main ob¬ 
ject of consideration. Thus the means super¬ 
sedes the end, and the criticism is necessarily 
imperfect, not from any deficiency in the judge, 
but from a misdirection of the judgment. 

Tbw i* the case even withpersons wbo profesi 
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self-designated cognoscenti, who too frequently 
dwell with exaggerated commendation on the 
execution of what to the unpractised appears 
difficult, such as water, armour, the texture of 
stuffs &c.; in themselves really the most facile 
achievements of the pencil. 

“ Io sono anche pittore” (the self-gratulation 
of Coreggio) on seeing the works of Michael 
Angelo, was a less objectionable exposure of the 
mode of judging, than the remark of Hoppner, 

“ Thank God we have no infant prodigies in 
painting; it requires a life of study to master 
the difficulties of our art.” 

Something more is required of criticism than 
an appreciation of skill displayed in overcoming 
technical difficulties. It is necessary to deter¬ 
mine the relative worth and value of a work by 
a judgment of the fitness of the subject for re¬ 
presentation, and of the means used to convey 
the impression intended. 

The declaration of a simple opinion or liking 
by any individual is not criticism. Unless the 
opinion be founded upon principles unalterable 
by whim or caprice, it is a mere fancy, which 
indisputably every individual is entitled to exer¬ 
cise, out for which he is entitled to receive no 
more respect than others may require at his 
hands, for a totally opposite doctrine. 

We constantly hear of ‘‘good” and “bad 
taste” as applied to the fine arts, so that one 
would suppose there must be some sort of 
standard of right and wrong, pretty generally 
admitted. 

Without going into minute technicalities, it 
may be as well to glance at some of these gene¬ 
ral principles, ana to deduce from them such 
guides as they will afford. 

Music, sculpture, architecture, poetry, and 
painting have,we know, been designated fine arts, 
from their tendency to refine mankind by appeal¬ 
ing to the mental, instead of to the animal feel¬ 
ings ; and thus having given them their mark 
above all others, there can be little difficulty 
in deducing a standard that to a certain extent 
will enable the people to form a correct judg¬ 
ment of their value, which is great or less ac¬ 
cording to the mental pleasure it is calculated to 
produce. 

Unless a picture convey to the mind some 
idea beyond the objects represented, however 
well drawn or painted otherwise, it will be defi¬ 
cient in a material point. If perfect only in 
general effect or chiaroscuro, it is to be feared 
that the production is only entitled to rank with 
a work beautifully bound, printed in the finest 
type, and on the best toned paper, but which 
contains only a specimen of type, paper, print¬ 
ing, and bookbinding, and is immeasurably in¬ 
ferior in value to any mental production, how¬ 
ever ill printed, and however bad the paper, 
whether bound or not. 

Appeals are made to the mind in a variety 
of forms, inch as by invention, taste, and execu¬ 
tion (the lowest quality, but one which gener¬ 
ally receives the most universal commendation 
in England). In the latter is comprehended 
design, chiaroscuro, and colour. There have 


he Fine Arts. 

been instances of pictures possessing such beau¬ 
ties in the lower qualities of art as to render 
them more valuable than some works of the 
higher class, because of the perfections displayed 
therein in the former; this, however, is on the 
same principle that a beautiful piece of furniture 
would be preferable to a bad picture. They 
may be first of their class, though not of the 
first class, and their relative value must be esti¬ 
mated by the degree in which they produce the 
mental pleasure or refinement desired. Still, 
neither the highest specimens of invention or 
execution can be produced without the interven¬ 
tion and control of taste, which is the reason 
that the assertion is so frequently made that 
beauty is the first indispensable qualification 
of works of art. There can be no doubt that 
there is a beauty of form, a beauty of colour, a 
beauty of expression, and a beauty of every 
visible quality, except ugliness, that can be 
mentioned. The province of criticism is, first, 
to decide whether any impression be produced; 
next, whether the impression be that intended 
by the artist*; then whether the invention of the 
artist were correct, and if he had employed the 
best means of expressing it in the best possible 
manner. 

To acquire the science of beauty, the artist 
must be constantly observant*: he must make 
himself acquainted with the works of his prede¬ 
cessors, avail himself of their observations, and 
allow nothing in nature to pass without observa¬ 
tion. 

The oriticiam that should be practised by 
am ateurs should be less severe. They should 
endeavour to see the good qualities and at the 
same time make allowance for such peculiari¬ 
ties of the artists as were the results of the 
Period in which they lived, or the circum¬ 
stances under which they exercised their art. 

In Michael Angelo they will seek for gran¬ 
deur of conception and action; in Titian for 
dignity and colour; in Rubens for a compre¬ 
hensive arrangement of the whole, with a power 
of execution, a richness of chiaroscuro and 
harmony of colour, of which mere words can 
give no just idea. In Rembrandt they will see 
depth of expression, richness of texture, finished 
execution combined with fine tone and power¬ 
fully concentrated effect. For exquisite grada¬ 
tion of light and colour there is no better mo¬ 
del than Turner. M.C. 


A youth lamenting the death of an affectionate pa¬ 
rent, a friend endeavoured to console him by saying he 
had always conducted himself towards the departed 
one with tenderness and respect. “ So I thought," 
said the other, “ while my parent was living; but now 
I remember, with shame and deep sorrow, many in¬ 
stances of disobedience and neglect, for which, alas! 
it is now too late ever to make any atonement!" 
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THE WIFE OF OUR NEW MINISTER. 

BY T. 9. ARTHUR. 


There had been a pastoral change in onr 
congregation. The people, after a ten gears’ 
trial of good old Mr. Wharton, and his amiable, 
compliant wife, came to the conclusion that a 
different kind of preacher, with a different 
kind of wife, would vastly improve their spirit¬ 
ual condition. There was a lack of strength 
about Mr. Wharton (so it was alleged), and 
certain prominent ladies in the church had 
wished (aloud) so often that Mrs. Wharton were 
less old-fashioned in her ways, that change, 
sooner or later, had come to f>e a settled thing 
in the minds of a majority. It was simply a 
question of time ? and time settled the question. 
The change was made. Old Mr. Wharton and 
his wife retired, and Rev. Mr. Newton and his 
wife took their places in the pastorate of the 
congregation—I say “ Mr. Newton and his wife,” 
for our people think, or used to think, that a 
ministers place entitled them to the services of 
his wife, also, and regarded her duties among 
them in quite as high a light as they did the du¬ 
ties of her husband. 

I happened to be away from the village at 
the time this change was made, and did not 
return until after Mr. Newton and his wife had 
been doing duty for something over three 
months. 

“ How do you like the new minister 1” was 
among the first of my inquiries. 

*• He’s a charming preacher, Mrs. B—— 
was the reply I received on every hand. Yeti 
saw, by the manner of my friends, that some 
drawback existed. 

" How do you like his wife V 

Ah! The little mystery was explained Mr. 
Newton was well enough. But his wife! 

** Wbat kiud of a woman is she ?” I asked. 

“ Don’t know. Can’t make her out,” was the 
vague answer received. 

“ Is she anything like Mrs. Wharton ?” 

” Oh dear, no! I only wish Bhe was. Why, 
Bhe doesn’t take a particle of interest in the 
church. Hasn’t been to one of the scripture 
readings nor prayer meetings ; nor to the weekly 
sewing circle; nor even to the Sunday-school. 
We calculated entirely on her taking the senior 
girls’ class which Mrs. Wharton taught for so 
many years; and a committee of ladies waited 
on her with an invitation to do so; but she actu¬ 
ally declined, declaring that she had neither 
taste nor aptitude for teaching! Now, what do 
you think of that for a minister’s wife ? Did 
you ever hear of anything like it?” 

I saw, at a glance, that there was trouble 
ahead; Miss Phoebe Lane, who made me this 
communication, was an active “ circulating me¬ 
dium” in the congregation. She knew every¬ 


body’s business, talked to everybody, and acted 
as opinion-maker to a large majority of ladies 
who had too much to do in tneir families to 
have time for independent thinking on church 
matters. 

I must confess that I felt a sort of liking for 
Mrs. Newton on this representation of Miss 
Lane. Mrs. Wharton had been such a pliant 
subject in the hands of my spinster friend, and 
a few like her, that an involuntary respect was 
created for a minister’s wife, who, in coming 
among us, could from the beginning show that 
she had an individuality of her own, and meant 
to hold by it. 

Two or three days’ intercourse with the mem¬ 
bers of the congregation satisfied me that Mrs. 
Newton would not do for the " Church of St. 
Charity.” Mr. Newton was a delightful man! 
Such a preacher! So active in all the interests 
of the Society l So pious! So humble-minded! 
But his wife! No woman could be less suited 
to her condition. It was even doubted whether 
she were a professor 1 Phoebe Lane was posi¬ 
tive about it; and averred that she didn’t be¬ 
lieve there was a spark of piety in her soul. 
How a man like Mr. Newton could ever have 
mated himself with such a wife was regarded 
by Miss Lane as one of the inexplicable mys¬ 
teries. “A man like Mr. Newton,^who 
might have had his choice among women 1” 

I went to church with no ordinary feeling of 
interest on the sabbath following my return. 
Whether my leading impulses were of the earth, 
earthly, or of heaven, heavenly, I will not stop 
to question. Five minutes before the time for 
service to begin, a lady, just above the medium 
height, beautifully formed, and with a step of 
blended grace and dignity, passed along the 
aisle, leading a child by the hand, and took her 
seat in the minister’s pew. Though not in any 
sense gaily dressed, there was a style and air 
about her that by no means indicated a pious 
disregard of worldly things. Taste had evidently 
presided at her toilet. 1 noticed a slight flutter 
running through the congregation, and the 
turning of many heads towards the minister’s 
pew, which occupied the most prominent place 
in the church. The lady did not look around 
her, nor show the slightest sign of interest in 
the people. How different, in all things, was 
her appearance and bearing from that of good, 
kind, compliant Mrs. Wharton, whose pleasant, 
almost smiling face I had seen for so many years 
in that pew—a face turning, as by instinct, its 
mild sunlight ever and anon upon the congrega¬ 
tion, while her husband broke for them the 
Bread of Life! 

The contrast was hardly agreeable. 
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The fVtfe of our New Minuter . 

“ She'll never do I” whispered a lady-shadow “Just look at her I A pretty thing for a mm® 
of Miss Lane’s bending to my ear from the pew ister^s wife, indeed ! Why, she carries herself 
just behind the one I occupied. “ Proud as with the air of a queen 1“ 

Lucifer, any one can see l” Such airs wont do “ Mr. Newton,’’ said I, “ is a charming 
for St. Charity.” speaker. I never heard a more beautiful ser- 

“ I made no reply. Though annoyed, I was Eton.” 
yet sensibly influenced by the remark. “ Oh, Mr. Newton is splendid 1” replied my 

Very still, almost like a statue, sat Mrs. New- acquaintance, warmly. “ But his wife! Oh, 
ton, the minister’s wife, and I could see that the dear! its dreadful I What could have possessed 
child, a little girl six or seven years old, leaned him to marry such a woman I She’ll never 

very close to her* How I wished that she suit us—never, never I Why, I don’t believe 

would turn towards the congregation 1 How I she’s even a professor. She didn’t stay to the 

longed to see her face! But I was not granted communion on last Sunday I Just think 

this desire until after the .morning’s services of that—and she the minister’s wife! It’s been 
were closed. the talk of the congregation ever since 1 We 

I was particularly pleased with Mr Newton, fully expected her to take a class in the Sunday- 
His sermon, in contrast with the usual die- school—but no! We invited her to be present 
courses I had listened to from the lips of Mr. at our sewing-circle—-but no; she couldn’t leave 
Wharton, was a masterpiece eloquence. No one her children! A mere excuse! Then we elected 
seemed to listen to him with more rapt attention her President of our Indian Missionary Society; 
than Mrs. Newton. but she declined the honour, saying that she had 

At last the services closed, and the time neither time nor taste for such public duties; 
came when my restless curiosity was to be sa- that with her, charity, for the present, must be- 
tisfied. The ministei’s wife turned her face to gin at home. Now, isn’t that a Christian spirit 
the congregation, and I had a view of every fea- for you ? Our minister's wife to talk of oharity 
ture. It was a face, once seen, to be remem- beginning at home! Why, she’s a heathen!” 
bered. Classic almost to severity in its outline, My church acquaintance waxed warm, 

the full lips and soft haiel eyes gave to it a gen- “ Some of our people were eager enough to 

tie expression. You saw at a glance that she get rid of dear, good Mrs. Wharton,” she added, 
was a woman of thought as well as feeling. “ She wasn’t bright and fashionable enough for 
A few ladies gathered around her as she step- them; but I rather think they’ve got their match 
ped from the pew, and I noticed that her coun- now!” 

tinance lit up very pleasantly as she spoke to I met, here and there, a lady of our church, 
them. But there was nothing obsequious j no who belonged to the home duty mind-your- 
undue familiarity, no wordy affability. A cer- own-business class, who did not join in this hue 
tain air of dignity and self-respect marked every and cry against Mrs. Newton who thought that, 
attitude of her person, and every expression of if she haa neither taste nor inclination for Sab- 
her countenance. All vulgar familiarity to- bath-school teaching, sewing-circles, or mission- 
wards her was out of the question—I saw that ary societies, the congregation should not inter- 
at a glance. ‘ fere with these peculiarities. 8he had three 

But only a few ladies in the congregation little children, to whom she gave all a mother's 
ventured to approach her. In the eyes of many care; and as the slender income which her hus- 
she was proua, and they were not “ going to band derived from the parish of St. Charity, 
force themselves upon her notice.” The preju- would only perm it of her keeping a single domes- 
dice admitted into their minds by others made tic, a large part of her time had, necessarily, to be 
them shun, rather than court her acquaintance, given to household duties. “ Nobody can say,” 
Of the few who did notice her, some were at- remarked one of these ladies, in my hearing, 
tracted by affinity* and some by a desire to gain “ that she neglects her children, or wastes her 
a little reflected importance. Others thought husband’s income. The little parsonage has 
it but hospitable to show her attentions, as a never looked so attractive inside or out as now. 
stranger among them, and acted accordingly; Mrs. Wharton was not tidy, as we all know, and 
though the force-work was apparent. Desiring things around her were generally at sixes and 
to meet her and make her acquaintance, I asked sevens. And as for her children, they were 
to be introduced, and was presented by a friend, always neglected. Many times have I seen them 
I thought her recption rather cold; and so after in soiled and shabby dresses, while their mother 
passing a formal word or two, moved past her was at the sewing-circle, or somewhere else 
to speak to an old acquaintance whom I had that she had no business to be.” 
not met for some time. But the ladies who talked in this way belonged 

“How do you like our new minister’s wife, to the “queer” ones of the congregation. They 
Mrs. B—- ?” was almost the first question. were not of the pious kind. So all they said 
“ Can’t say. Must know something about went for nothing with the many, 
bar first,” I answered. Without “ variableness or shadow of turn- 

“ She’ll not do for us /” said my friend, ing,” as St. Paul says, did Mrs. Newton keep 
warmly. “ She’s not the woman for St. on her way. Home was her parish, and she 
Charity 1” was content to do her duty there. Occasionally 

“What’s the defect?” I inquired. she accepted an invitation to take tea and 

“ It’s all defeet 1” was the sweeping reply* spend an evening abroad’; but in most cases she 
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The Wife of our Neiv Minister. 

declined these pleasant entertainments, and left us alone with Mrs. Newton and her sleep- 
though over three months bad passed, there ing baby. 

had yet been no tea-party at the parsonage. A grave silence followed. The committe was 
Mr. Newton, on the other hand, mingled very embarrassed, but the minister’s wife was entirely 
freely with his congregation—sat with them at at her ease. 

their tables, and joined them in their social “ We have come,” said Miss Lane, after sun- 
gatherings. Of course the absence of Mrs. dry preliminary throat-clearings and bridling 
Newton on these occasions always formed a motions of the head peculiar to herself, “ to have 
subject of remark; and it was generally voted a little conversation with you about our church 
that her failure to accompany her husband se- matters.” 

riously marred the pleasures of the evening. Hadn’t you better talk on that subject with 

“ Ah, if his wife were only like him!” my husband ?” was answered with the utmost 

This was invariably the sighing ejaculation self-composure. “ It is his particular pro¬ 
of Miss Phoebe Lane, or some one of her party, vince.” 

At last the matter assumed so serious a "No, ma’am,” said Miss Lane, her voice 
shape in the minds of certain leading ladies in gaining emphasis; " we have no fault to find 
the parish that it was determined to wait upon with Mr. Newton. He does his part entirely to 
Mrs. Newton, and remonstrate with her on the our satisfaction.” 

course of conduct she was pursuing—" A course “ Oh ! I understand.” Mrs. Newton spoke 
of conduct,” urged Miss Lane, “ that is work- as if light were breaking into her mind, 
ing untold injury in our church. Ever since a< Yes, ma’am,” Miss Lane went on, "it is 
she came here a change for the worse has been your duty in the church that we have come to 
going on in the congregation. Members are talk about, not your husband’s; and I hope 
growing cold or indifferent. Our sewing-circles you will not take it ill of us if we speak out 
are losing theirinterest, the scripture readings and plainly.” 

prayer-meetings are badly attended, and the Sab- " Not by any means,,’ replied Mrs. Newton, 
batn-schoolis dwindling away. The social sphere, I noticed a slight quiver in her voice, a slight 
always so warm and attractive under the genial flushing of her cheeks, and a brightening of ner 
influence of good Mrs. Wharton, is fast losing soft basal eyes. But it was plain that she was 
its power—and all from this strange conduct on fully self-possessed, and in no way intimidated 
the part of our minister's wife. She must be by this unexpected citation to answer for de- 
talked to on the subject! If she doesn’t know linquencies. 

her duty, she must be taught it. If she wont <- Not by any means,” she repeated. “ Speak 
hear her husband, she must hear the congrega- out plainly, and if in any thing I have been 
lion.” direlect, I will* confess my fault, and do all 

A committee of ladies—Miss Lane at the head 1 can to lead a better life.” 
of them, and voluntary spokeswoman—finally “ Plain speaking is always best,” said our 
undertook to set Mrs. Newton right in regard mouth-piece, oracularly; " so we will speak 
to her duties to the parish of St. Charity, and plainly. The fact is, Mrs. Newton, you have 
formally waited upon her for that purpose. Cu- failed almost entirely to meet the expectations of 
riosity prompted me to accept an offered mem- onr people.” 

bersbip in that committee. Let me picture the “ Indeed! I am grieved to learn this.” Mrs. 
interview with Mrs. Newton. Newton spoke seriously, but with no sign of 

We found her sitting in her orderly-arranged disturbance. “ I was not before aware that the 
parlour, her person as neat as everything people had any special claim upon me.” 
around her, and her three children as sweet ana <* No special claims upon you!” Miss Lane 
pure as May blossoms. Two were playing on uttered the words in undisguised astonishment, 
the floor, and the babe slept in the cradle, that " No special claims!” she repeated, u and you 
was drawn so close to the mother that she could the wife of our minister!” 
touch the rocker, if needed, with her foot. She "What do you expect of me?” calmly in- 
was sewing on a shirt for her husband. Four quired Mrs. Newton. 

ladies made up the committee—a formidable “ We have already intimated our expectations 
number. Mr. Newton was away, attending the in various ways. There is the girl’s senior class 
the funeral of a poor labourer's child—so the in Sunday-scnool; that, of course, we expected 
coast was clear, and the culprit in our power. you to take. And you are wanted on the Visit- 
With an easy grace the minister's wife received mg Committee, and in our Missionary Society, 
us, and after we were all seated she stepped to Unless our minister’s wife take the lead in the 
the door and spoke to her girl, who was in the temporalities of the church nothing will pros- 
kitcheo. A smart, tidy-looking domestic came per.” 

forward, and Mrs. Newton said to her with a "Then,” said Mrs. Newton, "it is under* 
kindness of mauner that I could not help no- stood, that while my husband’s duties relate 
ticing— mainly to the spiritualities of the church, mine 

" Take Alice and George into the garden, have special regard to its temporalities.” 

Jane, and keep them till I call you.” " Certainly, ma’am! you have expressed the 

" Yes, ma’am.” The girl spoke very cheer- difference of relation exactly,” replied Miss 
fully. The two children sprang up instantly j Lane, led on by the peculiar way in which Mrs. 
from the floor, and bpunding from the room Newton put the question, to admit the existence 
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of a very wide range of duties as required of that 
lady by the congregation of St. Charity, 

“This is all new to me, ladies/’ said the 
minister’s wife. “ I was not aware before that 
any one in the congregation regarded me as 
having failed in duty.” 

“ Every one so regards you.” Our spokes¬ 
woman was a personage who used great plain* 
ness of speech. 

“ This should have been stated in the hegin- 
nin,” said Mrs. Newton. “ How was I to know 
your views in the matter ? I saw all of my 
nusband’s correspondence, but not a word was 
said about his wife or the parish requirements 
in her case. Now it appears that her range of 
duties is almost as wide as his. I ought to have 
known this before I came here, ladies; and I really 
think the complaint of failure of duty is against 
you instead of me. Let me ask, so as to reach 
a clear understanding of this matter, what 
salary you pay your minister’s wife ?” 

“ Salary!” gasped Miss Lane, her under jaw 
falling, and her eyes projecting at least a quarter 
of an inch beyond their ordinary position, 
Salary!” she repeated, in a bewildered, half- 
confounded way. 

“ Yes,” quietly replied Mrs. Newton; “ the 
salary. You do not, of course, require the ser¬ 
vices of your minister’s wife in the way you 
propose without compensation.” 

“ Preposterous.!” Miss Lane had recovered 
herself, and gained a little blind indignation 
with her own partial self-possession. “Did any 
one ever hear of a thing so absurd I In having 
your husband for our minister—-” 

“You did not hire me,” interrupted Mrs. 
Newton, with calm dignity. “Bear that in 
mind, if you please.” 

“ Thank you for the remark, Mrs. Newton,” 
said I, coming almost involuntarily to her 
aid. “ It throws a flood of light upon the 
whole subject. We did not engage you, and 
have no claim upon a single hour of your 
time. All that the church of St. Charity has 
a right to ask of you is, that you do your 
duty as a wife and mother.” 

Mrs. Newton turned to me with a grateful 
look, and grasping my hand, said— 

“ Thank you, Mrs. B—” 

A little while she paused; but no one spoke 
in the deep silence. I think some wholesome 
convictions of truth were finding their way 
even into the mind of Miss Lane, who some¬ 
how reminded me of a withered leaf, or a piece 
ofstfily-starched muslin suddenly drenched with 
water. 

“ My husband’s duties are clear,” very evenly 
spoke Mrs. Newton—very kindly, yet very 
firmly and very lucidly. My husband’s duties 
are clear. He has come to you as a spiritual 

f uide and instructor. His office is to point to 
[eaven and lead the way. It is a high and 
holy office. I honour him in it, and sustain 
him to the best of my ability. My duties are 
also clear. I am simply a wife and mother; and, 
God being my helper, I will faithfully discharge 
a wife and mother’s sacred obligations. At 


present these duties take up all my time; and 
conscience will not permit me to neglect real 
duties for the performance of imaginary ones. 
In doing such duties I best serve the church. 
This is my religion, and I have learned it from 
the Bible.” 

She paused for a few moments. No one re¬ 
plying to her remarks she went on: 

“It has been alleged that I am not pious 
eneugh for the people here. Perhaps not. But 
of one thing you may all be certain; I am no 
hypocrite. I shall never put on a pious exterior 
to hide the want of charity in my heart. As I 
am you will always see me.” 

Mrs. Newton paused again; but as none of 
her visitors showed any inclination to speak, 
she continued: 

' “ My religion is somewhat peculiar, I believe. 

I do not keep it as a showy Sunday suit, but 
wear it every day. My essential worship con¬ 
sists in a daily discharge of my duties as a wife 
and mother; my formal worship, in the pious 
prostration of body and spirit before my Hea¬ 
venly Father at set times, either m my closet or 
in the public assembly. The Sabbath to me is 
the golden clasp that binds together the circle 
of weekly duties. It is a blessing and a conso¬ 
lation, just in the degree that the worship of my 
six days has been essential worship.” 

“ And are we to expect nothing of our minis¬ 
ter’s wife ?” said Miss Lane, in a very subdued 
voice. She was evidently conscious of having 
made a great mistake in her estimate of Mrs. 
Newton’s character. 

“ Nothing more than her duty as a woman. 
If she have aualities which will give her a lead¬ 
ing social influence, and have time to spare from 
home duties—which are always first—she ought 
to let these qualities become active for good. 
But no more can, with justice, be required from 
her than any other woman in the congregation. 
Your contract for service is with her nusband, 
and not with her; and you have no more just 
claim upon her time, nor right to control her 
freedom, than you have upon the wife of your 
lawyer, doctor, or schoolmaster. It is this mis¬ 
taken idea of the people with regard to ministers’ 
wives that is producing so much trouble in 
societies, and making wretched the lives of 
hundreds of poor women, who hardly dare say 
that their souls are their own. It is not enough 
that the roiniste’rs wife is expected to keep her 
house and clothe her children upon the lowest 
range of income, that will not allow her compe¬ 
tent help, but she must spend half of her time 
in gossiping round among the idle or well-to- 
do ladies of the congregation—take part in their 
sewing-circles, and attend alt their various meet¬ 
ings for good or doubtful purposes. 

“ Now all this is wrong; and if you are not 
satisfied with my husband, because I will not 
imitate so bad an example, you must give him 
notice accordingly; or if you think my services 
absolutely essential to the prosperity of the 
church, just state the amount of salary you can 
afford to give, and if, for the sum, I can procure 
a person in every way competent as myself to 
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assume the charge of my children and house¬ 
hold, I will take into serious consideration your 
proposition. Beyond this, ladies, I can promise 
nothing.” 

“ Thank you, again, my dear madam,” said 
I, with warmth that expressed my real feelings, 
“ for giving this matter its right eolation ! You 
have spoken out like a true, independent wo¬ 
man, as you are, and 1 will see that you views 
are correctly reported; consider me as your 
friend.” 

She turned upon me a grateful look, and, 
as she did so, I could see that my earnest 
words had brought a dimming moisture to her 
eye. 

“ I could wish,” she answered, in a lower 
voice, “ to number you all as my friends. 1 
have come among you as a stranger, seeking no 
pre-eminence, but only desiring to do my duty 
as a woman, side by side with other women. 
The fact that my husband is your minister gives 
me of right, no position among you, and gives 
you no right to demand of me any public ser¬ 
vice. If my husband fails in his dutv admonish 
him; but, i& the name of justice and humanity, 


do not establish any supervision over me. Let 
my private life be as sacred from intrusion as 
that of any other woman. This I have a right 
to demand, and I will be satisfied with nothing 
else.” 

Silenced, if not convinced, was Miss Phoebe 
Lane, and she retired in due time with her 
committee of remonstranoe and accusation, their 
colours trailing upon the ground. I lost no 
time in giving my history of the interview; re¬ 
peating almost word for word the clear, strong 
language of Mrs. Newton, that she might have 
the full benefit of her own statement of the ease. 
And I am happy to say that there was common- 
sense enough and right feeling enough in the 
parish of St. Charity to do her justice. Her 
husband is still our minister, active, useful, and 
beloved: but as no salary has yet been set apart 
for his wife, the has not assumed any duties in 
the congregation, and from present appearances, 
I think, has no intention of doing so. Bat as a 
wife and mother her life is beautiful; and her 
example of far more benefit to the people onder 
her husband’s care, than all her more public 
acts could be, were she to enter npon all the 
duties once so thoughtlessly assigned to her. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My dear C—- 

I hope this letter will be more fortunate than 
my last, and reach yon. Why the other did 
not I cannot imagine; for if even the French 
authorities gave themselves the trouble to sus¬ 
pect its contents, and open it, I cannot remem¬ 
ber that there was any treason in it, or anything 
liable to call for its suppression. It related to 
vou the wonders of the Exhibition, and the 
festivities in honour of our Imperial and Royal 
guests, festivities, alas! that have been sadly 
interrupted by the news of the atrocious murder 
of the unfortunate Maximilian—news which for 
many days we could not credit, but which has 
proved too true. So of coarse the Court went 
into mourning, and all public fetes were sus- 

e mded until the twenty-one days elapsed. The 
mperor had, at first, given orders for them to 
be continued in honour of the Sultan and the 
Viceroy of Egypt, appointing the Prince Napo¬ 
leon to preside over them; but the Sultan de¬ 
clared that he fully participated in the horror 
felt at the act perpetrated by the Mexicans, and 
sympathised in the mourning, so would not 
appear in state anywhere, and soon after left 
for England, aa well as the Viceroy: conduct 
that the Parisians appreciated, and contrasted it 
with that of Maximilian’s brother-in-law, the 
King of the Belgians, who, the night the news 
arrived that the Emperor of Mexico had been 
taken prisoner and in all probability shot, 
danced as if nothing had occurred to call forth 
Anxiety and sorrow, We all glossed on his 


brotherly behaviour, it was the talk of 
Paris. Our Imperial and Royal guests in rise 
mouth of June were, if report speaks true, any¬ 
thing bat the most exemplary, and numerous 
tales were afloat that scandalised even the Parisi¬ 
ans, the King and Prince Royal of Prussia alone 
escaped our censure, and yet we are not over¬ 
particular. When the Sultan returns from Eng¬ 
land it is expected that balls and dinners 
will recommence. 

The distribution of prises on the 1st of July 
was a very splendid scene. As to get standing 
room near the Champs Elys&s to see the 
Monarchs pass to the Palace of Industry was 
impossible, every corner was crammed—that is 
to say, every corner left open to the public; for, 
as ever, of coarse the police took care to enforce 
order. The Emperor and Empress as well as 
ths Sultan were received with immense cheer¬ 
ing ; the Prince of Wales was also greeted with 
marked enthusiasm, and his smiling face pleased 
everyone. I should think that amid all ths 
fairy scenes lately contemplated in Paris, nothing 
equalled this one, so much talked of beforehand, 
and to describe it wood be impossible. One 
incident that marked the fete was the grand 
prise awarded the Emperor, for his medscms 
mmi&rm (workmen’s booses), and which the 
little Prince Imperial presented to him. When 
Monsieur Lesseps received the grand prise for 
the Canal de Sues the Emperor shook hands 
with him. The Viceroy of Egypt was present 
ncoguito; I suppose there was no room for 
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another Majesty. By-the-bye, he is a very good- 
looking man, theViceroy of Egypt, and appeared 
to enjoy himself heartily. He was frequently 
taken for the Saltan at the Exhibition, which 
was no compliment to him, in point of personal 
appearance. The Parisians say that both these 
Eastern minces have come over to borrow 
money. That is unlucky, for we expected that 
they were come to spend it. It is true one 
does not prevent the other, and it seems that 
they have been generous so far, though, per¬ 
haps, not, exactly according to the Arabian 
tale-dreams of our imaginative citizens, who 
expected to see everything turn into gold or 
diamonds at a Saltan’s glance. The Exhibition 
has not been so fall lately as it was, a lack of 
monarchs perhaps is the cause; for, although 
the Queen of Prussia and the King of Wurtem- 
borg have visited it daily, yet, as they were not 
in state, curiosity was not so much on the alert. 
Strangers, however, last week were highly de¬ 
lighted with the Empress, who, with two or 
three ladies and gentlemen, wandered about the 
park without the least attendance, getting into 
the crowd and out of it as she could, and the 
people rushing about after her as if they were 
mad. Her Majesty is rather fond of being an 
object of admiration, and seemed to be much 
amused with the exclamations of “ How pretty 
she isl how graceful! how amiable!” that 
must have reached her ear. It was raining a little, 
but her dainty little feet went pit-pat into the 
dirt, without ceremony, with nothing over her 
head but her parasol; she was in mourning and 
wore a short dress, and laughed to see the ex¬ 
citement she caused. The Emperor had preceded 
her, but drove off in his carriage: he looked 
extremely ill I thought; but then he must feel 
the death of Maximilian very acutely, he having 
sent him among those savages who murdered 
him. He has had avalanches of attack to 
sustain for that error in his political career, and 
the Mexican expedition will ever be a reproach 
to his reign. His Minister, Monsieur Rouher, 
defended him very eloquently at the Corps 
Legislatif, and so much to Napoleon’s satisfac¬ 
tion that he wrote him a letter of thanks and 
presented him with a valuable present of dia¬ 
monds. Report says that the Emperor thinks 
of prolonging the period of the Exhibition until 
December, some even fancy that he intends to 
allow the numerous buildings there to stand 
longer, be having inquired the other day 
whether they could pass the winter. It really 
is a pity that they should be so soon destroyed, 
some are scarcely yet finished. The aquarium 
for sea-fish has only just been opened to the 
public, who have there not only fish swimming 
about all round them, but also over their heads, 
in an artificial grot, down which the water falls 
in dinning splash, splash, until one might ima¬ 
gine themselves at the brink of the ocean, fancy 
hslping you a little. The flower shows in this 
part of the park are very beautiful, such roses 
as I never saw before, a most lovely bunch of 
them was sent by the gainer of the first prise to 
the Queen of Prussia the morning she left Paris. 


Her Majesty was delighted with them; but it 
seems that not only our roses have gained the 
heart of the Queen Augusta, but also our Em¬ 
press, with whom the Queen is completely 
charmed, as are all the monarchs who have 
visited her during the Exhibition. 

The little Prince has gone to the Pyrenees, 
where the Empress will join him in August 
after the Emperor’s f£te, so that all Princes and 
Kings who intend coming afe requested to 
come before then, if they wish to be entertained 
by Napoleon and Eugenie; and I think we shall 
have had pretty well all the sovereigns in Eu¬ 
rope, except the Queen Victoria. The increase 
of expenses incurred through these visits at the 
Tuileries, although immense, is to be met with, 
according to Napoleon’s intentions, by so much 
a year from his income for two or three years 
to come, and he will not ask anything from the 
nation. The economical man! 

The talk of war with Prussia has greatly subsi¬ 
ded since the King and Count Bismarck’s visit. 
Let us hope that we shall float a little longer 
down the stream of time before coming to hos¬ 
tilities with our neighbours. Our Minister of 
State for Public Instruction ie always in hot 
water; he has a most difficult bark to steer, and 
seems ever on the verge of sinking; but the 
moment his enemies think him gone, he buoys 
up again with renewed elasticity. There has 
lately been a quarrel with his Normal School 
and its director, because the young men 
thought fit to address a letter of congratulation 
to Monsieur Sainte Beove, who in a very able 
speech defended Monsieur Renan at the Senate; 
and, because the young men would not declare 
which of them was the instigator of the letter, 
the school was closed, and the students sent 
adrift. However, after sundry discussions, order is 
again restored, and the school reopened. Then 
his Excellency’s sons took offence at something 
a journalist had to say of them, and went to his 
office for explanation, where they conducted 
themselves so badly that one or both of them 
got a thrashing ; which not only hurt their backs, 
but also their dignity as sons of a Minister of 
State. This is the second or third time that 
these spoilt children have been corrected by the 
public; their father’s position has certainly 
made them lose their senses. Monsieur Gra- 
nier de Cassagnac, deputy for Gers, has also a 
spoilt child in his son,whom a journalist attacked, 
and who went and behaved himself badly at 
Monsieur Vermorel’s, a writer in the Cowr* 
tier Francois Office, challenged him to a duel, and 
a regular boxing match ensued, because that 
enUeman refused to fight. Monsieur Louis 
e Cassagnac being a duelist by profession. 
Monsieur Verm Orel preferred complaining to the 
Police. However, it seems that French law is 
not law for every one, and the Pr4fet of Police 
refhses to interfere, but tries to hush the thing 
into silence. Then there were attacks on Mon¬ 
sieur Granier de Cassagnac, the father, whose 
former life, it is hinted, was not entirely free 
from blemish, but who is a devoted supports* 
of the Empire* and proves it by his continual 
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interruptions in the discussions in the Corps 
Legislatif. It is thought that he will be obliged 
to give up bis seat in Parliament to end the 
affair: that is the opinion of his enemies. 

It is of no use trying to talk of anything now 
but the Exhibition, or of the grand personages 
come to visit it: the thoughts naturally return 
to that topic. La Liberty says that Queen 
Victoria had particularly requested that the 
Emperor should give no cross of the Legion d’ 
Honneur to one of her subjects at the distribu¬ 
tion of prizes*—a comment I suppose on the 
fact that not one was given to an Englishman, 
according to the same paper. 

At the ball given at the Hotel de Ville, by 
the Prlfet to the Czar, the invitations requested 
that all the gentlemen should wear tight breeches 
and silk stockings. Some, not relishing to ap¬ 
pear in this uniform, went in trowsers, and were 
admitted without comment; but it was noticed 
that the persons employed to receive the letters 
of invitation, which every guest had to present 
at the door, tore off the corner of each given to 
him by a gentleman in trowsers, and that since 
no one of these gentlemen has received another 
invitation from the Prlfet, much to their aston¬ 
ishment, although there were several persons 
of note amongst the rebellious—a senator and 
others. 

There was a funeral-service celebrated the 
other day in honour of the Emperor Maximilian. 
A magnificent bronze mausoleum was trans- 
ported from the Exhibition to the Church Saint 
Joseph, where the service took place. It was 
taken from the Austrian department, and was 
conveyed back the day after. People flock to 
see it: in fact, it has become a kind of pil¬ 
grimage for those whose sympathy leads them 
to pay homage to the unfortunate monarch. 


At one of the visits of the Prince Imperial to 
the Champ de Mars, two young girls selling 
flowers offered a bouquet to his imperial High¬ 
ness, and asked General Froissart permission to 
kiss the young Prince. The Prince immediately 
stepped forward and kissed them both, to the 
great delight of the girls. You see I tell you 
every little "tit-bit” lean scrape up, knowing, 
as 1 do, that nothing is too trivial for amusing 
when royalty is in question. 

The Empress would have been at Spithead 
without the tragic events of Mexico, and it is 
said that she intends to spend two days with the 
Queen at Obsorne.* 

We continue to expect the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria, whose journey had been 
put aside after the death of Maximilian; but 
report says that they have decided on coming. 

B£r6zowski, the Pole who shot at the Czar, 
has been condemned to prison for life. 

Nothing new in the theatrical world. Strangers 
and provincials are satisfied with the pieces that 
amused the Parisians during winter; and in 
spite of the heat, the theatres fill well. The 
Italian Theatre is in possession of your 
famous Sothern, whose portrait, turned 
up-side down, is stuck all over the walls 
of our city. If he is worth seeing, why does 
he resort to such a vulgar way to attract? 
One cannot help feeling irritated at the portrait, 
and thinks one has enough without going to 
see the original. We are not used to see re¬ 
spectable comedians employ such clownish 
means to fill their theatre, and I do not think 
that it attracts here.—Adieu, yours truly, 

S. A. 


* This visit, os our readers are aware, has taken 
place.—E d. 


MEMS OF THE MONTH. 


During the past month Your Bohemian has 
most assuredly bad a hard time of it. What 
with the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Belgians, 
he has been so worried, he has been so knocked 
about—like a literary shuttlecock at the 
mercy of Royal and distinguished battledores— 
from hall to banquet and reception to route, that 
he has scarcely known whether he stood on his 
heels or his head, and whether he could call his 
soul his own; as for his time, he was certain he 
had not any claim to that as his exclusive pro¬ 
perty. From Thursday the 11th, on which the 
Belgians arrived, to Tuesday the 23rd, on which 
the Sultan departed, there has been one pro¬ 
longed, unceasing round of festivities. Despite 
the disjointed “one-horse*’ manner in which 
le$ braves Beiges entered London, they were well 
and cordially received, and a most frantic de¬ 
monstration was made in their favour at the 


Alhambra in the evening. Their march to the 
city was a great success. The entertainment at 
Guildhall, though harmonising with one’s pre¬ 
vious notions of civic manners, was by no means 
in accordance with one’s preconceived ideas of 
civic hospitality. In the evening the Conversa¬ 
zione at South Kensington took place; the rooms 
were crowded, though the Belgians did not 
show in large numbers. Evidently the freedom 
to be demonstrative, and to shout and shake 
hands in the Alhambraic halls of Strange was 
more in accordance with their notions of a holi¬ 
day than an intellectual evening in the Bromp- 
ton boilers of Cole. 

The reception at Wimbledon would have been 
most successful had it not been for the rain, 
which came down in such torrents as to soak 
every one to the skin who happened to be there. 

I Mr. E. T. Smith’s file at Cremorne in their hon« 
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oar was a comparative failure, on account of the 
wretchedness of the weather. A similar reason 
necessitated the abandonment of the processions 
of boats, which had been devised for their 
amusement. The trip to Windsor, however, was 
a great success; the weather was tolerably fine, 
am! the banquet given by the Queen was in a 
plenty and profusion commensurate with Royal 
munificence, contrasting strongly with the sparse 
luncheon at Guildhall. They seemed to greatly 
enjoy their excursion to the Crystal Palace, ana 
especially appreciated the illumination and fire¬ 
works in the evening. On Thursday the 18th, 
the great event of their visit took place, namely, 
the Grand Ball at the Agricultural Hall. The 
Hall had been converted into a magnificent ball¬ 
room for the occasion; the decorations were ad¬ 
mirable, and it is to be regretted that a some¬ 
what insufficient supply of gas caused the illu¬ 
mination to be scarcely so brilliant as it should 
have been. 

The Hall was very much crowded, but the 
company was much more select than one would 
have expected, seeing that any one could buy a 
ticket, and there was no check whatever as to 
who should have them. The arrangements 
broke down, as every one expeeted they would, 
in the commissariat department: not so much 
from want of supplies, as from want of system 
and paucity of attendants. The light refresh¬ 
ment room was crammed all the evening. Your 
Bohemian could not get much nearer than the 
entrance, from which point of observation how¬ 
ever might have been noticed the edifying spec¬ 
tacle of a dense thirsty crowd—some drinking, 
others with outstretched hands clutching no¬ 
thing—or a Chasseur-Eclaireur imbibing lem¬ 
onade out of the bottle, and a distinguished 
member of the Garde Civique drinking pale ale 
out of a coffee-cup. The “ pack” at supper 
time was perhaps even worse. Again a great 
scarcity of waiters; indeed, many gentlemen 
were obliged to go behind the counter, draw beer 
and uncork champagne for the Belgian visitors. 
The viands and liquors seemed to be of good 
quality, and the former seemed to hold out longer 
tnan the latter; the champagne popped merrily, 
and the beer flowed freely long after the cold 
fowls had been reduced to scraped drumsticks, 
the mayonnaise had become a myth, the raised 
pie had been levelled to infinitesimal crumbs of 
light pastry, and the meringues, those “ airy 
nothings,” had “a name” but certainly no 
“ local habitation.” The whole matter might 
have been remedied by one simple arrangement. 
Supper tickets should have been issued with 
every ball-ticket, to be given up at the foot of 
the stairs, and no more than those who could be 
comfortably accommodated should have been al¬ 
lowed in the gallery at one time. Au reste , the 
ball was a success; the music was excellent, and 
the arrangements for dancing admirable. The 
Belgians were prodigiously pleased, and Your 
Bohemian , who quitted the festive scene at five 
o'clock in the morning, left several enthusiasts 
§ti|l dancing in the early sunshine. 

Tl>? MUt 


in Holly Lodge the next day was very 
charming, and conducted with that com¬ 
pleteness and profuse liberality with which 
that lady’s name is always associated. 
Our visitors were again enthusiastically 
received at Wimbledon on the occasion of the Re¬ 
view, though their marching and general sol¬ 
dierly bearing was certainly anything but what it 
should be, and not to be compared, for a moment, 
with the “ form” and precision of our Volunteers. 
The spectacle the river presented on the oc¬ 
casion of their departure, and the enthusiasm 
displayed, will never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it—least of all by the Belgians them¬ 
selves. During their visit I have had many 
conversations with these gentlemen, and they, 
without an exception, pronounced themselves 
not only delighted with tneir visit, but surprised 
and pleased at the variety and prodigality of 
their entertainments and the enthusiasm and 
good feeling displayed towards them. 

Notwithstanding the severe strictures that 
have been passed in some quarters on the 
Belgian Reception Committee, it must certainly 
be allowed that they have done their business 
well. They have had no ordinary difficulties to 
contend with, and, considering more than five 
hundred visitors arrived in excess of those 
invited, it will readily be conceded that they 
have done marvels to work the gigantic scheme 
so well as they have succeeded in doing. 

The Sultan’s visit may be divided into four 
heads: namely, his arrival at Charing Cross, 
his visit to Spithead, his reception in the City, 
and his presence at the Volunteer Review. At 
the first the enthusiasm and curiosity of the 
crowd was intense. The Station was decorated 
and a large gallery was erected for the accom¬ 
modation of visitors. The decorations were 
neither so extensive, nor in such good taste, as 
one would have expected on so important 
an occasion. The second, namely the Grand 
Review, was a failure, as far as the public were 
concerned; for, on account of the badness of 
the weather, the spectators saw little of the 
fleet and less of the Sultan. It was wretched, 
as far as his Imperial Majesty was concerned, 
as, on account of the unevenness of the waves, 
he suffered severely from mal de mer , and had 
to remain down below the greater part of the 
time. The third was undoubtedly his best 
occasion; namely, his visit to Guildhall. The 
decorations were admirable, the concert was in 
good taste and not too long, and the banquet 
superb. The fourth, his visit to Wimbledon, 
was remarkable as coming up to the popular 
idea of oriental magnificence. As he rode in 
gorgeous uniform, on his white Arab charger 
with its scarlet saddle-cloth embroidered and 
be-jewelled, he looked proud and dignified, and 
every inch a Sultan. A few other visits should 
perhaps be mentioned. His visit to the Queen 
at Windsor—probably the most rapid Royal 
visit on record; his State visit to the Opera— 
without doubt the most gorgeous evening of the 
season; his visit to the Crystal Palace—which, 
l}9l?’Y9r» wm rpther ip*rr«4 W* wriyinf #9 
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late that every one was out of patience; and the 
Ball given to him at t|ie India Office—over 
which, however, a aad gloom wat cast by the 
sudden death of Madam Musurus, the wife of 
the Turkish Ambassador. 

The Dramatic Fete took place at the Crystal 
Palace on the 13th. The names of the leading 
ladies of the profession were conspicuous by 
their absence from the list of stall-holders. 
The company was certainly not of a high- 
class description for the Crystal Palace on 
a Saturday afternoon: the demi-monde were, 
of a surety, not unrepresented amongst 
the thronging assembly: the “Hall of Merry 
Mourns” was supported by its usual crowd of 
music-hall singers, who were more noisily coarse 
and blatantly vulgar than ever. What the receipts 
could have oeen it is impossible to say: doubt¬ 
less we shall know all abont it when the balance- 
sheet is produced. The Viceroy's generosity in 
presenting fire hundred pounds to the charity 
will, doubtless, help to swell the amount taken, 
otherwise one would scarcely imagine the re¬ 
ceipts would reach the amount of some former 
years. Before another such entertainment is 
given at the Crystal Palace, it would be well for 
the managers of the College to consider whether 
such an exhibition raises the drama and its ex¬ 
ponents in the estimation of the public. It 
would be well for the public to ascertain 
whether they benefit the drama by expending 
their money at such a fancy-fair; and it would 
be well for the directors of the Crystal Palace 
to determine whether they raise their world- 
renowned institution—an institution avowedly 
established for the cultivation of intellect ana 
high art—by sanctioning the buffoonery and 
tomfoolery which usually takes place at these 
“ Thespian revels.” 

Before these lines are well before the public, 
holidays of one sort will have begun, and holi¬ 
days of another description will have finished. 
High-spirited tyrants in jackets—great in cricket I 
ana marvels in manly sports—who turned the | 
house upside-down, made the servants’ lives a 
burden unto them, and caused even the cat to 
contemplate suicide, will have returned to the 
paternal care of Dr. Canem; and those frivolous 
fairies in frilled trousers, skilled in skipping- 
rope, and particular as to raspberry-tarts, who 
have kept the family-mansion in a state of 
uproar with their romping ways and merry 
laughter, have at last been relegated to the quiet 
abode of wisdom and propriety presided over 
by Miss Birch. Then it is that Pater and 
Materfamilias may look for a little quiet, and 
enjoy their autumn-holiday. 

The places of sea-side resort are beginning to 
fill-up. The march of Israelites has already 
commenced towards Margate and Ramsgate. 
At quiet little Broadstairs the bills of “ Apart¬ 
ments to Let” are already few and far between. 
Scarborough is beginning to awaken; and even 
Eastbourne, which Charles Lamb spoke of 
“ doing a dreary penance” at, is beginning to 
show signs of life. Worthing the unendurable, 
Brighton the broiling, have also their 


, admirers and visitors. At Hastings and St. 
Leonard8,Whitby, Felixetow, and Tenby“com- 
' mon objects” may be found, of every form and 
I every variety, on their sea-shore. The Isle of 
! Wight too, from Bonchurch the blissful to 
Ryae the regatta-famed, is thronged, and, de¬ 
spite its desertion by the Laureate, has mon 
visitors than ever. Dover and Folkstone an 
brightening-up; and lovers of good sea-bathing, 
in clear water and on smooth sand, are flocking 
to Weymouth. 

Apropos of sea-bathing reminds one that one 
is beginning to hear the general complaint with 
regard to bathing regulations which has to be 
endured every year. The writer of “ Passing 
Events” in, the Sunday Times seems to have 
opened the subject; and a column has been 
written thereanent in the Pall-Mall Gazette. 
The author of the former article, after baring 
gone into the subject in its various bearings, 
properly concludes his observations by saying, 
“ It would be well to recommend the costume 
worn at Biarritz, for all who have any regard 
for decency and comfort.” This writer, further¬ 
more, alludes to the dress of the ladies, and 
speaks highly of the French costumes. “ It if 
far before,” he observes, "the old clinging 
bathing-gown, both as regards modesty ana 
allowing full play for the limbs. The smart 
little tunic trousers are eminently becoming to 
our diving- belles, and, whilst very becoming, 
answers every requirement of comfort and pro¬ 
priety.” In these sentiments Your Bohema» t 
who has bathed at Dieppe, Havre, Trourille, 
besides at numerous other continental towns on 
rivers and lakes, most cordially agrees. The 
costume, however, is fast obtaining patronage 
in this country, and can be purchased at most 
of our maritime towns. Those fair readers, 
however, who should wish to manufacture it 
for themselves are commended to the various 
designs and patterns for the same which hare 
lately appeared in the Queen newspaper. 

There is perhaps rather a dearth of literary 
gossip this month. The latest stranger in the 
magazine world is Tinsley's Magazine. It has 
two serials—one by Dr. Russell of the Timts, 
the other by the editor, Mr. Edmund Yates. 
There is a variety of entertaining matter consti¬ 
tuting the remainder of its contents. The editor 
seems to have adopted a plan, too often neglected 
in magazines, of treating of matters of immediate 
interest. Hence, we have articles on the Belgian 
Ball and the Spithead Review. Altogether this 
magazine seems likely to prove a formidable 
rival to Temple Bar , of which publication Mr. 
Yates has relinauished the editorship. Another 
magazine called the Englishman is announced# 
and one bearing the extraordinary title of the 
Handspike has appeared, which contains a still 
more extraordinary collection of amateur articles. 
Thank goodness there is no would-be comic 
paper to report the birth of this month. A 
religions magazine of ritualistic tendencies# 
entitled the St. Albans , will shortly make jj* 
appearance. We regret to have to record tnd 
death of Mr. Leicester Buckingham! so fvfW** 
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ably known by hit contributions to the English 
stage, and who had been for several years the 
dramatic critic and a writer of leading articles 
in the Morning Star . The readers of this 
magasine will also be sorry to hear of the decease 
of Mrs. Abdy, whose poetical compositions have 
been prominent in its pages for more than 
twenty years. It may not be generally known 
that this lady was the niece of Horace and 
James Smith, the authors of the " Rejected 
Addressee.” 

The leading theatrical event of the month has 
perhaps been the amateur performance at the 
Haymarket Theatre by the members of the 
Fun staff and their friends, for the benefit of 
the mother of Paul Gray. Mesdames Nelly 
Moore, Carlotta Addison, Larkin, Furtado, A. 
Wilton, and Thompson; with Messrs. Clarke, 
Hare, Montague, Clayton, and Dominick Mur¬ 
ray gave their efficient professional services, 
together with Mr. Robert Soutar, who rendered 
most efficient service as acting-manager. The 
performances were commenced with " Our 
Wife,** and terminated by " The Goose with the 
Golden Eggs.” The principal attraction of 
the entertainment was the burlesque of " Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,” written by members of the Fun 
staff. It abounded in smart sayings and rolick- 
ingfun. Mr. Tom Hood was very admirable 
as Hunkey Dorum. The entrance of Mrs. 
Brown, efficiently represented by her “ friend 
and partner” Mr. Arthur Sketchley, was greeted 
by the audience with a perfect ovation. Per¬ 
haps the best and most finished piece of acting 
in the entire performance was that of Mr. T. F. 
Dillon, who played Friday . This gentleman’s 
thorough conception and elaborate delineation 
of the character, and the imitations of popular 
actors, which he introduced, were greeted with 
loud laughter and prolonged applause. Never 
have " supers” been so superbly dressed, and 
never were costumes of such a various and 
biearre character seen upon the stage before. 
Eaoh individual—even in most unobtrusive 
characters—was a study of the maddest gro- 
tcsquery. A cocoa-nut dance, by Messrs. John 
Hollingshead, J. C. Brough, and E. C. Barnes 
was very successful. 

At ins Princesses Theatre, the “ Man o’ 


Airlie, written by Mr. W. G. Wills the novelist, 
has been produced. Mr. HermanVesin as James 
Harebell , was very successful, and introduced 
some very finished bits of acting. Miss Nelly 
Moore was charming and tenderly pathetic as 
Miss Steelman i and Mr. Maclean, as the old 
Scotch servant, was an admirable specimen of 
character-acting, being thoroughly Scotch to 
the very back-bone. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick has returned to the 
Haymarket, wb*re she has been well received in 
the "Love Chabe,” and Mr. Buckstone has 
been sustaining the part of Samuel Snoztle , in 
Mr. Maddison Morton’s farce of " To Paris and 
Back for Five Pounds.” A somewhat feeble 
piece was produced at this house, called “ The 
Coquette.” In neither good taste or literary 
jftjlUy would it be likely to find favour with on 


English audience, so it is not surprising that it 
has been withdrawn. The revived comedy, 
“ Who wants a Guinea 1” is of the dullest and 
dreariest description. 

A successful drama of the " Craven School,” 
has been produced at the Strand, in which Miss 
Ada Swanborou^b, as Kate Tremaine , displays 
considerable feeling j though, if this young lady 
were to oonsent to tone down her impulsiveness 
a little she would be all the better as an actress. 
That admirable actor Mr. Emery, who has re¬ 
cently joined the company of this theatre, was 
most forcible and finished as the drunkefi knife- 
grinder, Dick , whilst Mr. Robson made the 
most of the small part of an unsophisticated 
servaut. Mr. Byron’s burlesque of "Fra 
Diavalo” has been revived at this nouse. 

At the Olympic “ The Liar” still holds on its 
prosperous course, showing that “ Honesty is 
not the best policy” as far as this piece is con¬ 
cerned. The "Critic” has been revived, in 
which Mr. Charles Mathews doubles his parts 
of Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary with his ac¬ 
customed good taste and ability. " Woodcock’s 
Little Game” is still in the bills, prefaced by 
the farce of " Betty Martin.” Mr. Clayton ana 
Mr. H. Montague have taken their benefits, at 
both of which the house was crowded to reple¬ 
tion. 

At the Adelpbi they have alternated " Dora” 
with the " Lady of Lyons.” Miss E. Ternr’s 
Pauline, in the latter, was very charming. Tnis 
young ladytook her farewell benefit on the 24th, 
playing in "Much Ado about Nothing,” in 
which she made a tremendous sensation m the 
part of Beatrice. Her sister, Mrs. G. F. Watts, 
looked lovely as Gertrude in the " Little Trea¬ 
sure.” and played the part with her accustomed 
good taste. The house was crammed in all 
parts and the audience most enthusiastic. A 
new drama by Mr. Watts Phillips is, it is said, 
in rehearsal at this house. 

Drury Lane will run the " Great City” until 
the close of the season. A variety of novelties, 
consisting chiefly of odd scenes and acta from 
well-known pieces were sufficient to secure a 
full house for Mr. Cbatterton’s benefit on the 
24th. 

The charming little Prince of Wales’s closed 
on the 13th, a full and delighted house testify¬ 
ing to the still high popularity of “ Caste.” It 
is taid Mr. Robertson has another new comedy 
in preparation for this house. "Caste” will be 
resumed on Miss Marie Wilton’s return from 
the provinces in the autumn. 

Mr. Russell has become manager and lessee 
of Covent Garden, and will commence a series 
of Promenade Concerts there on the 15tb, 
under the direction of Signor Botteaini. An 
opera by Offenbach, under the personal super¬ 
intendence of its composer, will be produced at 
Christmas, and a pantomime (written by that 
" hero of a thousand pantomimes,” Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard), with all the usual attention to splen¬ 
dour of scenery and magnificence of mounting 
for which this house bM become «o celebrated, 
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The autumnal season at the Princess’s will 
commence with a new drama by Mr. Boucicault. 

Mr. Charles Matthews appears as Brown in 
“ L’Anglais Timide,” at the St. James’s Theatre, 
for the benefit of M. Ravel. 

St. Martin’s Hall is being converted into a 
theatre, and will be opened under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Alfred Wigan. 

Mr. B. T. Smith has taken the Lyceum, but 


nothing is known with regard to his company 
or the style of entertainment be proposes to 
give. 

Mr. John Clarke will, it is said, shortly leave 
the Adelphi and make a tour in the country, 
appearing in some of those admirable comedies 
of Mr. Robertson’s, in which the characters 
have been so long and so honourably associated 
with his name. Your Bohemian. 


LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


CHARLIE’S HOLIDAY. 

BT NETTIE CARLISLE. 

“ Hurrah! no school this afternoon!” shouted 
the boys, as they rushed down the steps and out 
into the open air. 

“ I say, Charlie,” called the foremost, turning 
to a little bov with a patched jacket, " won't you 
come and play ball with me on the back lot this 
afternoon ? I’ve got a splendid new ball; such 
a bouncer 1;’ 

" I’d like to,” answered the little boy, his 
eyes brightening with pleasure, 11 if my mother 
will let me.” 

“ Your mother! pshaw! dont be a baby. 
Say you will come. You will, wont you, Frank 
ana Harry f You too, Dick.” 

“ Yes, yes,” eagerly responded those ad¬ 
dressed, while Dick added— 

“I'd like to see my mother try to keep meat 
home.” 

“ I’ll see,” said Charlie, and turning the cor¬ 
ner he ran rapidly down the street towards 
home. On entering the back gate, he found, 
as he expected, his mother bending over the 
wash tub. 

“Your dinner is ready on the table, Charlie,” 
she said, turning round. " I will have to get 
these clothes ready to boil before I can eat 
mine.” 

The little boy drew a chair to the table, and 
was soon enjoying the cold meat, and bread 
set before him, with the keen relish of hun- 

. 

Leaving him thus engaged, we will tell you 
something of his history. Charlie’s father is a 
lame soldier, who was wounded at the battle of 
the Alma, and has ever since been obliged to 
limp about on crutches. 

Not being able to work at his trade, he estab¬ 
lished a little stand at the corner of one of the 
principal squares, where he sells apples, candies, 
nuts, &c. But the little sum thus obtained is 
altogether insufficient to feed the hungry mouths 
at home, and Charlie’s mother has been obliged 
to take in washing, at which she often toils from 
jnorning till night. 

•‘Pooj mother 1” thought Charlie, q* he saw 


how wearily she moved; M I wish I ’could do 
something to help her.” 

He watched till the heavy kettle boiled, 
and then without waiting to be asked sprang 
forward and lifted it upon the range. He then 
poured ont a cup of tea, and placed his mother’s 
chair at the table. 

She had hardly seated herself when a fretful 
wail from^the next room announced that baby 
Freddie had awoke. Charley lifted the child 
from the cradle, and tried every means which he 
could think of to hush its cries, but in vain. 

“ Poor Freddie,” said the mother, laying down 
her knife and fork, “ be is not at all well. If 
I could take him out this afternoon, it would do 
him so much good, if it were only to the square. 
But it is of no use’wishing,” she added, with a 
sigh, as she glanced at the heaped basket of 
dirty clothes. 

Charlie started. He had forgotten all about 
his holiday and intended game of ball, nutil his 
mother’s words brought them to his mind. He 
thought of the pleasure he had anticipated, and 
then he pictured his mother all alone, bending 
wearily over her task, while the cries of her sick 
infant rang in her ears. Then he thought of 
the new ball, “ such a splendid bouncer 1” And 
for a moment the conflict in his mind was sharp, 
bat love triumphed. 

“ Mother,” be said, M I have a holiday this 
afternoon, and I will take Freddie round to the 
square.” 

“ Oh! I am so glad,” and the smile which 
lighted the pale, worn face amply repaid him for 
his self-denial. 

“ Come, pet,” she said, holding out her ann« 
to the child, u mother will get you ready.” 

Charlie hastened to bring the white dress, 
and the little cap with pink ribbons, at which 
Freddie, hushing his cries, made a feeble at¬ 
tempt to jump for joy. In a few moments after, 
with many injunctions to be careful, Charlie set 
off* with His rejoicing charge. Freddie was 
quite a heavy burden for bis little arms, but 
love gave him strength, and in a short time he 
arrived in triumph at his father’s stand. 

” So my boy has come to pay me a visit, ’ 
said the veteran, taking thp child in bis 
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“ Whew! how heavy he is l I don’t see who 
you ever carried him down here, Charlie.” 

“ Oh, that wasn’t mnch to do,” said Charlie, 
bravely. “ He was not well this afternoon, and 
as we nad no school I thought I’d bring him 
down.” 

“ Take him in the Park, and let him look at 
the fountain. Don’t you want to go, little 
chap ?” 

“ Dad-dad-da,” responded Freddie, content¬ 
edly tucking his thumb. 

“ That mean8 Yes, I suppose,” said Charlie, 
laughing. “ Come along then.” 

That was a very happy afternoon for Charlie. 
Freddie was delighted with everything, from the 
trees and flowers to the little ducks which swam 
hither and thither, and every few moments 
started off in vigorous pursuit of a stray fly or 
grasshopper. But the fountain was to him a 
source of never-ceasing delight. He laughed, 
and held out his tiny hands to the springing 
waters, as if longing to appropriate them for a 
new plaything; but finding that impossible, he 
contented himself with sitting quietly on Char¬ 
lie’s lap, and gazing at the sparkling jets with 
an air of great wisdom in his large blue eyes. 

Near the seat which the little boy had chosen 
sat a benevolent-looking old gentleman, ap¬ 
parently intent upon his newspaper. Folding 
it up at length, he took a seat beside Charlie, 
saying, 

“ It seems to me that I have seen you before, 
my little boy.” 

“ I don’t remember,” said Charlie, with a per¬ 
plexed air. ” Maybe you know my father,” he 
added, brightening at the thought. “ He is the 
lame soldier, who keeps a candy stand on the 
corner of the square.” 

“ That is it,” said the old gentleman, smiling; 
“ I knew your face was familiar. I always 
stop at your father’s stand whenever I bring 
my little ones here, and I often hear them talk¬ 
ing about the poor lame soldier. Where was 
your father wounded ? Tell me all about it.” 

“At the Alma, sir,” said Charlie, and kin¬ 
dling as he proceeded, he told the story which 
he had often heard from his father’s lips—of the 
desperate charge——of the hundreds who fell to 
rise no more, dying while the shout of victory 
rang in their ears—the thousands who lay bleed¬ 
ing and suffering through the long hours of 
the weary night on that ghastly battle-field. 

“Thank you, my child,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, as he turned partly aside to brush away a 
tear. “ I shall not forget you nor your father. 
Good-bye.” 

Charlie disengaged himself from Freddie 8 
clinging fingers to take the gentleman’s prof¬ 
fered hand, but what was his astonishment to 
find within his own, as the stranger turned away, 
a large crown-piece! 

Before he recovered from his surprise the 
gentleman was out of hearing, and if you could 
have seen Charlie just at that time 1^ am afraid 
you would have thought him a little crazy. 
He laughed for joy, hugged and kissed Freddie 
till that young person opened his eyes still wider 


with astonishment, and finally frisked along the 
gravel walk to the farthest side of the Park. 

Having thus relieved his feelings, he bethought 
himself that he had better acquaint his father 
with his good fortune. It was growing late in 
the afternoon, and Freddie’e eyelids were begin¬ 
ning to droop, his head rested still more heavily 
on Charlie’s arm, and by the time they reached 
their father’s stand he was fast asleep. 

Charlie found the veteran engaged in counting 
over his little stock of pennies, &c., with rather 
a melancholy air. 

“ Look! look! what a strange gentleman gave 
me,” called Charlie, holding out the crown. 
“ Take it, father; it is all for you.” 

“ Thank God!” mentally exclaimed the poor 
man, while the tears started to bis eyes. “ I 
will never distrust Him again.” 

“ Sit down, Charlie, you must be very tired,” 
he said, pushing forwards with his crutch an in¬ 
verted basket. “ Now tell me all about it.” 

Charlie took the proffered seat and told his 
little story, occasionally interrupting himself by 
taking huge bites out of a large yellow apple 
which his father had placed in his hand. “ And 
oh, father,” he concluded, “ I am so glad I 
didn’t go to play ball this afternoon! The boy 8 
asked me, and I came near going, but—” he 
stopped, blushing. 

His father smiled, and concluded the sentence, 
“ But Freddie was cross, and mother was very 
tired, so you gave up the promised pleasure for 
their sakes. That was right, and God will bless 
you for it.” 

Do you think Charlie would have changed 
places at that moment with any of his ball-play¬ 
ing friends ? 

“ I think we had better take part of this 
money to buy you a new jacket,” said his father, 
with a glance at the patches. “ You will not be 
sorry, 1 suppose.” . 

“ No, indeed,” said Charlie, calling to mind 
sundry cruel taunts from thoughtless school¬ 
boys, which the day before had brought the 
tears to his eyes, but which he had wisely kept 
to himself. 

Months have passed since that time, and 
summer has given place to the gloomy winter, 
but Charlie has never forgotten his afternoon in 
the Park, and often looks back to it as one of 
the happiest he ever spent. 

Have any of my young readers discovered the 
reason ? 

- ♦ — 

lit iflfmoriam. 

MBS. ABDY. 

Common as is the fact of Death, whenever it 
occurs in our own circle it comes to us as a sur¬ 
prise, and never more so than in the present in¬ 
stance, when, gently and trustingly, and with¬ 
out complaint, in the peacefully pious spirit 
which informed all she wrote, our fnend and 
correspondent of fourteen years has passed 
away, and the last-penned poem of Mrs. Abdy 
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appears in our current pages. The name, so 
unctual in its appearance, has become a house- 
old word with our readers, and the pure les¬ 
sons inculcated in her often quaint, ana always 
unaffected verses, were worthy of her gentle 
nature and true womanhood. 

The niece of Horace and James Smith, Mrs. 
Abdy might claim by inheritance the shrewd 
yet kindly humour observable in many of her 
prose writings; while Jier quiet habits of obser¬ 
vation enabled her to grasp at once the salient 
points of ordinaiy characters—the selfishness 
and petty jealousies, the love of scandal and 
worldliness that deform them, and in depicting 


which she was clever without being severe, al¬ 
ways finding pleasure in fair contrasting virtues, 
to the practice and love of which she was fun 
to win over her imaginary sinners. Gifted with 
personal amiability, and intelligence of no mean 
order, Mrs. Abdy had many friends, who, like 
ourselves, will hear with true regret of her de¬ 
cease. Mrs. Abdy breathed back her spirit to 
God who gave it—on Friday, the 19th ult— 
at Margate, where she had gone in search of 
health, and is buried in the pretty churchyard of 
St. Peter’s, a few miles from the town. Re- 
quiescat in pace / 


THE LADIES' PAGE. 


INFANTS CROCHET BIB WITH SLEEVES. 


Materials. —Knitting cotton No. 8, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., Derby; red embroidery cotton. 


Begin at the bottom of the bib, make a chain 
of 61 stitches, and work in close treble crochet 
backwards and forwards, always inserting the 
needle at the back of the stitches. At the end 
of each row work 2 stitches in the last stitch of 
the preceding row. At the beginning of each 
row make 3 chain instead of 1 treble stitch, and 
one more stitch in the first of preceding row. 
Thus it will be seen that 2 stitches are increased 
in every row. Work 28 rows in this manner. 
In the 29th work 5 slip stitches over the 5 first 
treble, and leave the hut 5 without crocheting 
over them, working as usual in close treble cro¬ 
chet in the space between. After this row work 
3 more entirely in treble crochet, increasing as 
before at the beginning and end of every row. 
Next work the shoulder-straps, first on one 
side and then on the other. To do this work 
over the first 6 and the last 6 stitches of the 32d 
row 31 rows of close treble crochet; then make 
the arm-hole by joining the 31st row to the cor¬ 


ner formed by the stitches left at the end of the 
28th row. The sleeve is begun by 1 row of 
close double crochet round the arm-hole. Next 
12 rounds of loops composed of 5 chain and 1 
double crochet, the stitch of double crochet being 
always worked in the centre of the chain after 
the first round. There should be 33 loops in 
each round. Then work 1 round making only 
2 chain between each loop, 1 round of dose 
double crochet, 1 round of open treble crochet, 
1 more of close double and 1 more open treble 
crochet, and again 1 of close double crochet; 
lastly, 1 round of loops of 5 chain. These last 
6 rows should be repeated all round the bib. 
The crochet is now completed. 

Take some red embroidery cotton; work slant¬ 
ing stitches over the third row of open treble 
crochet and the row of close double crochet on 
each side, all round the bib and round the 
sleeves. Sew apiece of tape on each side, to tie 
the bib at the back. 


IMITATION CORAL SLEEVE 

Ten pieces of the finest and most brilliant 
scarlet worsted braid will be required. The 
work is done in crochet. Five stitches must be 
made and joined to form a round; this must 
be worked round and round, increasing a stitch 
at a time, until it assumes the form of an acorn- 
cup, when a row or two is done plain, and it is 
afterwards diminished by working two stitches 
together until it is brought to the five stitches 
again, when the thread is passed through them 


ORNAMENTS FOR A BABY. 

without working, and a “ coral’ 9 bead is com¬ 
plete. About five of these beads must be made 
in a row, the middle one being the largest, and 
to the end beads should be sewn some scarlet 
ribbon to tie under the sleeve. We have also 
seen some made with three small M beads” 
hanging to the centre of the large one, and 
three on each side of it which torn a pretty 
ornament, falling on the baby’s arm. 
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MY PHOTOGRAPH. 

BY R. H. E. 


One of the truest profiles I ever saw was cut 
fifty years ago, out of the back of an old letter; 
but it was by wit, not hit, for genius held the 
scissors. Itinerant artists once did a thriving 
business in this line, caricaturing simple souls 
without mercy. They were funny little minia¬ 
tures, all wearing a homogeneous stamp, showily 
and shabbily put together with a broad margin 
of brass, and easily resolved into black and 
white elements by the pulling out of a brad or 
two. We laugh at the spiritless things, and our 
children despise them, but our grandfathers and 
grandmothers paraded them with an innocent 

E ride. What strides art has taken since then! 

libelled Nature has rebelled against these pen- 
and-ink impositions, and the elements them¬ 
selves have come to the rescue. The making 
of fine portraits is not now peculiar to genius, 
nor their possession to the purses of the rich. 
The humblest chambermaid can to-day send to 
her lover as true a likeness as a dueness can 
have at her bidding. What if it be not so pre¬ 
tentious and flattering; what if it shall fade 
rather than mellow by time; it will be more 
true to nature and less to sentiment, and shall 
answer far better the present purpose of setting 
a homely face before a homely heart. Patrick 
will not look upon it with the eye of a dreamer 
or an artist, but of a lover. If Kathleen is 
honest, clean, and comely, he only asks that 
she look honest, clean, and comely in her 
picture. Photographs are the portraits of 
common life. Common life has little to do 
with ideality. Its faces give few hints to the 
artist, but nature helps cut out quickly their 
harsh and unsuggestive features. 

How would one of those bygone dabblers 
with ink and scissors stare, could he be set 
down in a photographer’s gallery of to-day! 
How his fingers would fairly tingle with shame 
for the sombre impositions which he had thrust 
upon our credulous ancestry! But we could 
not be over hard with him, for all present signs 
are of a still more progressive march in the 
daguerreotypal line. The artist, who now hands 
you a dozen cards, with a moderate bill and the 
calm assurance that the picture is not to be sur¬ 
passed fifty years hence, would doubtless be 
glad to fib himself away from the imperfections 
of his work. Who thinks nowadays of sitting 
for a sleepy daguerreotype? Here and there 
this style of likeness is kept of a dead face, but 
more out of tenderness than justice to the 
memory of a friend. Already the more preten¬ 
tious photograph is threatened by higher 
methods to come, and I know that my grand¬ 
children will make mouths at my picture, which 
is now looked upon as a triumph of art. 

Sitting for one’s photograph is a shamefaced 


process. There is a sort of assumption id the 
act itself of the presentability of your earthly 
tabernacle. You would a little rather tout best 
friends would not catch you about it. Your very 
desire to look at your best defeats your purpose. 
You find that you have practised attitudes 
and expression to no effect. “Not quite so 
sober,” calls out the operator. As well might 
he enjoin composure upon a bashful school-girl. 
How can you look otherwise than solemn at a 
nail, or a aoor-knob, or a blank patch of ceiling, 
with your head in a vice, your muscles twitching, 
and your eyes blinking from an overdose of 
sunshine ? You are, moreover, borne down by 
the appalling uncertainties of the process; in¬ 
terloping of clouds, freaks of chemicals, mistakes 
in attitude, and the like. When you sit down 
to have a tooth extracted, you know that the 
first big pang will end the task; when you sit 
for your photograph, you feel that your success 
is evenly poised betwixt chance ana persistency. 

My first negative had a silly simper—I tried 
to look pleased at nothing. The second brought 
out all the lean streaks and wrinkles in a slightly 
haggard face. The third—I thought the third 
would have been the death of me. 

“ Keep quiet, if you please,” called the artist 
(I was wringing my hands below the level of 
the camera), “ only a moment more.” 

Only a moment I Every moment seemed an 
hour of agonized stare to me. My eyes felt as 
if starting from their sockets. 

u Sir 1” I began; but I did not spesil the 
picture, for the strip of green baize had provi¬ 
dentially fallen betwixt that and my ejaculation, 
and here it is, life-size, vignette, two-thirds pro¬ 
file, much better-looking than my own flesh and 
blood presentment, but not better, according to 
the mortal stuff, than anybody’s picture ought 
to be made. Its comeliness is largely due to 
the handling of a first-class artist. This is the 
way in which I managed it. “ Sir,” Baid I, as 
he exhibited to me the bare and appalling proof, 
“ this picture is to be a family heirloom. When 
I die my children will exaggerate my virtues. 
It is better, likewise, that my looks shall rest 
upon friendly tradition.” He took the hint, 
and, as far as that picture is concerned, I can 
depart this life in peace. I wish I could send 
it out upon ceremonious visits, to meet prospec¬ 
tive acquaintances : in short, make it answer on 
all state occasion. Never mind, it will do me 
handsome and affectionate service when the poor 
body, which suggested its adornments, shall 
have passed out of sight. 

It is, after all, but a harmless subterfuge, this 
imposing upon the sight of those we love. I 
always have a feeling of shamefaced tenderness 
for tne faded women, who exhibit to me the 
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little paintings upon ivory, taken for their 
younger salves, bat which never looked in the 
least like them. I do not feel wicked when I 
fib and say, "You must have been very 
handsome once." The mental reservation, "if 
you looked like this," makes all right with 
conscience. I know that this bit of lying ivory 
will be more grateful to the pride of a coming 
generation than the truest likeness. I do not 
think there can be such a thing as a flattering 
photograph. You do not want to leave to your 
children the bare outlines of your mortal body; 
but rather the expression and spirit, which 
made your face to them more beautiful than any 
other face beside. It is not possible to invest 
it with any charms, which shall not seem real 
to a tender and grateful memory. What if it 
is toned down and softened, and made to look 
younger and more engaging than your own 
aging face? Nobody will be the wiser when 
you are out of sight; and those who love you, 
remembering some inspired moment when you 
looked just as lofty and noble to them, will 
come in time to think that you always looked 
so. Therefore, I take it as no disparagement 
to me or my picture when people say, " It is re¬ 
markably fine as a work of art“ It is much 
better than So-and-so’s, which does not flatter 
"I should know it was you, though,” and 
twenty other things of the same sort. The 
artist and I understood each other. The photo¬ 
graph was not to be a correct likeness; but 
rather the embodiment of a sentiment, for the 
benefit of loving credulity. Looking forward 
into the uncertain years I see those to whom 
my memory as well as my picture is a lawful 
legacy, rating my body not with its real imper¬ 
fections, but rather as shaped into comeliness 
by the soul's better thoughts and aspirations. 

Where shall you bang your picture after it is 
done ? Indeed, why shall you hang it at all ? 
A fine oil-painting asks for a good light in your 
best room; but more than modesty shrinks 
from a bold publication of your own likeness. 
It becomes a sort of vitalized thing to you—an 
emanation from your own being, and you rebel 
at making it a common gazing-stock, as you 
shrink from the gregariousness of a common 
crowd. An excusable vanity spots the walls of 
our living-rooms with the likenesses of our 
kinsfolk; but, after all, I question the propriety 
of the display. One's guests are regardless of 
their presence, and we ourselves are apt to get 
tired of their expression of eternal benignity. 
Better bestow them upon some unused apart¬ 
ment, where they shall gain upon us by isolation, 
and be ready to surprise us into fresh recogni¬ 
tions of their worth and suggestiveness. 

How narrow the circle, when reduced by true 
affinities, for which you really have your pictures 
taken! How lightly they pass out of the family, 
or rather the family passes away from them; 
how easily they are lost to association! Here 
and there painted faces, without story or tra¬ 
dition, but touched with the divine afflatus of 
genius, are gladly housed in high places. But 
a common portrait of a nameless and common 


face is seemingly a valueless thing. Not so to 
me—it has ever a pathetic interest for me. It 
becomes alive to me through sentiment. I 
weave a little history for it, and, after all, the 
stories of common life are the truest ones. The 
sitter for it never suspected that he had a 
common-place or stupid face. He looked upon 
it with delight when it was done, and passed it 
down to one of his own kind, whose affection 
covered it with a rare and costly garnish. It 
was well hung and tended in its day and genera¬ 
tion. When and how it got pushed out of 
keeping it is easy to conjecture. Prosperity 
and culture outgrew its style; death, marriage, 
and the varied circumstances of life marred 
association; tradition usurped certain knowledge, 
and interest faded out with relationship. 
Against such odds the tame picture of a tame 
face fell out by the way—just as yours and mine 
shall chance to fall out, if we make no invest¬ 
ment for the pride of our descendants. Some¬ 
how it gives me a desolate feeling to think of 
having my faded picture trundled about some 
hundred years hence as worthless lumber, or 
being tolerated as a thing of habit, rather than 
affection, in some out-of-the-way corner. Per¬ 
haps saucy children will some day stick pins 
through my eyes, and scratch my cheeks, and 
nobody will be grieved or angered by it. Nov 
my friends stand aside to catch them in good 
light and discuss their expression and force, as 
if they were freighted with messages of love to 
the remotest generation. After all, there is a 
fitness and naturalness in the rejection of your 
likeness, when it has ceased to oe a link betwixt 
you and the memory of its owner. This preca¬ 
rious hold upon posterity is, in the very nature of 
things, a foregone necessity. This world is the 
sphere of your mortality, and you have no cause 
to complain if your own generation is faithfu 
to you. You have at least the beautiful as¬ 
surance that your children will be true to your 
semblance, as they were true to you by instinct. 
New marriage relations may banish your picture 
from parlour to garret, but a child's love shall 
be sure to find it out, and, brushing away the 
cobwebs, shall reinstate it in some loyal house¬ 
hold. Why care then to outlive your day and 
pass, through outgrown gearing, into grotesque 
contiguities ? 

A baby's photograph, to all save doting 
parents and relations, is a stupid thing. An 
udder-yearling at best but crows and kicks it* 
way into appreciation; agility and strength are 
chief attractions. Unfortunately these qualities 
are unpresentable by negatives, and plethora of 
flesh and a general aspect of milk-sappiness is 
all I could ever find in any baby^s picture. 
Babyhood is practically a patience-trying, dreary 
condition. If it were not for the hope one has 
for the little darling, puling things, it would be 
intolerable. It is the exceedingly slow but sure 
dawning of intelligence which nurses a unother * 
patience, and warms her loving heart. Th® 
first look of recognition, the first word clumsnf 
lisped are epochs of the primeval year, marking 
the child's redemption from a state of lower* 
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animalism into the rear-rank of thinking hu¬ 
manity. One gets impatient for the fulfilment 
of augury or the crowning of desire, founded 
upon the hardly readable features of obese baby¬ 
hood, and out of its inertness and heaviness is 
ever hunting for resemblances to those who have 
worthily wrought out their own lineaments of 
face and character. What value then in a pic¬ 
ture which can pourtray to you only the utter 
stupidity of callow mortality, with no possible 
suggestiveness of what you hope or long for ? 

There is an unwelcome limner, however, who 
is able to forestall the future for you, and from 
Nature’s dim hints, one of the plastic and un¬ 
formed features of infancy, give you a sharpened 
outline of what the face in mature life might 
have betokened. Death will give you a more 
worthy picture in your baby’s face than any 
mortal artist can do. Sharpened by disease, its 
little rigid features shall stand out to you with 
a storied distinctness, so that you may read, as 
from an open page, your child's possible and 
probable character and bearing. You lose hold 
of its flesh and blood semblance in time; but 
the clear cut, marble face, invested with spirit 
and suggestiveness of fine capacities, by the 
stripping off of mortal vestments, stays with you 
with beautiful distinctness as long as you live. 

I am sure that the triumph of a short-lived 
maternity was once found by me, as 1 looked 
upon the glorified features of my dead child. 
Through the many past years I bring that face 
back to me. I remember how my grief, hushed 
in awe, when I beheld the blighted promise of 
high nobility in his broad and beautiful brow, 
when I saw how much capacity for grace and 
dignity, all unknown to me, had been born into 
the little form. 1 bad never been so proud of 
him before. Never so grandly had he folded 
his little hands, or carried his shoulders, or knit 
bis lips together. There was no such character 
or meaning in his living attitudes; but death, 
as a heart offering, had composed him into a 
type of what time and culture would have made 
him had he lived into manhood. This picture, 
cut into my memory with agony, ennobles me, 
for it tells me that 1 was thought worthy to be 
intrusted with a child too rare for earthly proba¬ 
tion. I would not exchange it for the best work 
of mortal bands. 

Graceful attitudes and expressions, caught 
from childhood, are always attractive. I have 
the photograph of a tear in the eye of a little 
three-year-old, and it is the tear, not the face, 
which has preserved the picture for many a year. 
The little chin is puckered up with huge grief; 
the child might have been crying for the moon, 
or a sugar-plum for aught 1 know; but nothing 
can take the rareness out of the photograph of 
a child's tear. I have another, which fairly 
laughs at me with a round, chubby face. It is 
not a silly, fixed-up simper, but the mellow, 
merry laugh of a roistering girl. Thrust chil¬ 
dren into the artist’s hands, unawares, from the 
schoolroom, and their wild grace needs no bol¬ 
stering with centre-table or books. How forci¬ 
bly these youthful pictures tell of mortality to 


decrepit age! It always seemed to me a feeble 
consolation to fall back upon one of them as a 
proof of by-gone beauty and retrograding power. 
I would rather strive to think that I am always 
at my better looks, as I get nearer to eternity; 
that, as I grow into immortality, the effluence 
of a nobler and purer spirit redeems the decay 
of my mortal body. 

Card photographs are not apt to flatter; no 
subterfuges of attitude or dress can gloss over 
the baldness of an angular face or lend force 
to a meaningless one. “ It does not do you 
justice,” is a common courtesy of beholders; 
but, after all, the fault does not so much lie 
in the process as in the subject itself. Vain 
women are astonished to see the meanness and 
meagreness of their own faces; never suspect¬ 
ing that the meanness and meagreness are in¬ 
herent in their own natures; that the pretty 
graces, which set them off with the world, are 
only surface deep, such as are marred or stolen 
by disease, sorrow, and time. The soul has 
small part or parcel in a likeness, and the best 
sitters are amazed to find how little nobility is 
born and how much inwrought by culture into 
their features. A card photograph must always 
be untrue to an inspired face, for it gives no 
room for the artist to engraft high toning of 
your inner life upon the harsh truthfulness of 
your mortal features. They are chiefly valuable, 
therefore, as the currency of common friendship 
and common life, and they have a broad mission 
in this working, everyday world. Thieves are 
caught by them; posts are burdened with them; 
the living exchange them and the dead leave 
them as pledges of remembrance and love. 
They are messages of peace and good-will; but 
they have had also high martial uses, following 
the soldier's rough march with a tender and re¬ 
freshing presence. Pathetic stories, caught from 
the experiences of the battle-field, have come 
back to us, of what they did by way of con¬ 
solation for the suffering and dying. 

Once upon a time, waiting in the office of an 
army-hospital, my eye caught a package lying 
upon a table amongst scores of others of the 
same sort. It was not worth much in money; 
an old daguerreotype case, tied up with two or 
three soiled letters by a cord, the cord passing 
through a coarse finger-ring. It was simply 
inscribed with the name of a private, unknown 
soldier; not worth much, as I said, in solid 
currency, but of priceless value in some smitten 
household, and utterly redeemed to me by its 
beautiful suggestiveness. 'Whose picture was 
inside, how near its relationship to the dead 
owner, I know not. It was doubtless an or¬ 
dinary face, more like that of the homely wife 
of a homely soldier, for the finger-ring betokened 
his humble origin. It was, however, fine enough 
to be kept with utter care by him, from whom 
it was going back sacred with the tragic history 
of his short-lived ownership. 

Yesterday Kathleen started her picture across 
the ocean to brighten up an Irish cabin. It 
was badly taken and badly finished by a 
beggarly artist; but Kathleen was none the 
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wiser nor none the more miserable for its im¬ 
perfections, for she has only an eye for the 
coarse, practical things of life. Her fortune lies 
in her strength, and beauty bears no relation to 
her effective forces or her success in life. 

If Kathleen’s photographs answer her pur¬ 
pose, why sludl not yours and mine likewise ? 


The ordinary uses of her life give her picture 
need of no margin for tender exaggeration. 
Our friends will measure that of ours by their 
own love, not our deserts. Without chagrin or 
anxiety, then, I commit my photograph into the 
hands of my immediate descendants. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Hawk : “A monthly hover from the 
Vale of Avon. (W. Wheaton, Ringwood, and 
may he had of all booksellers .)—The seventh 
number of this promising periodical lies before 
us, and fully bears out the impressions we ex¬ 
pressed of the former one. Tne paper entitled 
“ South ’Australia,” by the Rev. Basil Tudor 
Craig, M.A., with which it opens (the first, by 
the way, of a promised series) is not only in¬ 
teresting, but, in all probability, will prove 
eminently useful as presenting exactly the sort 
of information most needed by those who may 
contemplate emigration. Wonderful indeed is 
the change which has heen wrought in this 
country in the brief course of thirty years, at 
which period we are told that “ South Australia 
might well be designated a desolation. 

A person ascended in succession the highest 
mountains would have seen nothing but unlimited 
forests, stringy-bark ranges, salt-mushes, blue hill* 
in the distance, and sometimes extensive grassy plains. 
Silence would have reigned supreme, broken only by 
the screams of the parrots, the cawing of the crow, 
the whistle of the magpie, the laughter of the jack¬ 
ass, or the seldom shout apd war-song of the natives. 
Very few were then the signs of natural life in South 
Australia. The kangaroo, with the rest of the mar- 
Itipial genus: the wombat, a sort of wild-cat; the 
dingo, or wild-dog; the emu, and a cloud of wild¬ 
fowl on the lakes and rivers, being, with a couple of 
thousand [aborigines, living separately in scattered 
wurleys formed of branchess of trees, the only in¬ 
habitants. 

At present two hundred towns and villages 
occupy the sites of prarie and forest—two hun¬ 
dred towns and villages having populations in 
them of from one hundred and fifty to ten 
thousand inhabitants. Iron and other roads, 
several thousand miles in extent, connect these 
towns and villages, and are mediums of con¬ 
tinual traffic. “ Railways, trams, docks, via¬ 
ducts, and a hundred bridges have been intro¬ 
duced or constructed; while to a half-score of 
ports and roadsteads there is a ceaseless influx of 
ships and steamers.” Instead of two thousand- 
inhabitants they number at present about a 
hundred and sixty thousand, and every year, 
of course, must materially add to these figures. 
The mansions of wealthy squatters, gardens 
and vineyards, occupy the fairest spots; 
farms flourish, and 450 places of worship have 
been built. Never has thirty years made 
so wonderful a change in the aspects and 
condition of a country. Thirty years ago 


the arts and exports of South Australia might 
be summed up as exhibited in, and consisting 
of, quaintly carved boomerangs and stone- 
sharpened spears, the rude rush-baskets and 
simple fishing-nets so frequently met with in 
our museums, and beyond which, according to 
Mr. Craig, the aborigines have not progressed; 
and though they have been taught to plough 
and reap, to ride and drive and row, saw-up 
timber, See., the native only exerts these talents 
when in want of dinner, and abjures industry 
after a full meal. Some of them nave lived and 
died as Christians, early brought-up at the 
two mission-stations; many have been carefully 
educated, and can read and write well; but they 
never apply these advantages to their advance¬ 
ment, and the reverend writer has only heard of 
them aB servants of servants in the open fields. 
But in the meanwhile wheat and wine, wool and 
copper, reward the enterprise of the white man, 
who exported last year copper to the value of 
half a million sterling, and to whom the fields 
under culture yielded a produce of six millions 
two hundred thousand bushels of wheat It 
will be good news for many in and beyond the 
vale of Avon to know (we quote the emphatic 
phrase of the author) that “ all steady, sensible, 
hard-working men will prosper” at Adelaide, 
and in other parts of South Australia. Mr. 
Craig does not slur over the climatic drawbacks 
to this land of promise. Some fifteen days of 
hardly endurable heat some few of almost 
tropical rain; but with these exceptions, the 
climate is balmy and full of sunshine, conducive 
to health and high spirits; but whether pro¬ 
ductive of long life has yet to be proved. An 
essay on “Goodness” deserves to be widely 
read: it has for its foundation Cicero’s book, 
“De Offices” and the few illustrative cases of 
conscience quoted from the great Pagan phi¬ 
losopher, notwithstandig the precise teaching of 
Christian ethics on suen matters might readily 
find duplicates, on “ ’Change” and elsewhere, in 
the present day. The selfish subtlety of the 
human heart seems to have undergone no altera¬ 
tion since the time of Cicero; so that a large 
proportion of modem men and women, tried by 
the philosopher’s standard of integrity, would 
be found wanting. We are sorry that the space 
devoted to “Notes, Queries, and Replies” is 
shorter than usual, regarding them as a most 
interesting feature of the publication. “Tbc 
Four Pages” contain the usual amount of 
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amusing matter, anagrams, enigmas, &c. 
paper, continued from page 91, treats of the 
“Third and Fourth Creation Days/’ and is 
written by Dr. Wilson. 

The Sea-side Register. ( London: Or - 
ban and Dickens , 27, Walbrook .)—We find the 
above with other pamphlets on our table, and 
mention that its purpose is the facilitating of 
letting furnished and other houses and apart¬ 
ments at sea-side places, not only in England 
we perceive, but in Wales, Ireland, ana the 
Channel Islands. The idea is an excellent one, 
and will be found a great advantage to heads of 
families in quest of temporary homes or houses 
at the sea-side. The Register is published at 
short intervals, and distributed gratuitously by 
Messrs. Orban and Dickens, and its lists are 
suited to all requirements, containing houses 
and apartments at rentals from two to twenty 
guineas per week. 

English- Wo man’s Review. — (London: 
23, Great Marlborough Street , Regent Street; 
Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. — A ca¬ 
pital summary of Mr. Mills clever speech 
on the enfranchisement of women, and other 
matters connected with the debate, occupy the 
greater part of this number. To the admirable 
arguments of Mr. Mill little can be added; his 
(representations) of the position of women in 
their relation to men have the force of conscien¬ 
tious truth in addition to lucid illustration. 
His suggestion for a numerical return of wives, 
directly or indirectly done to death by blows, or 
other ill-treatment of their husband, told em¬ 
phatically ; his allusion to the fact so completely 
lost sight of by women, that not one mother in 
a hundred perhaps ever heard of it, viz., that the 
endowments of public schools by our forefathers 
were intended to benefit not boys only, but boys 
and girls indiscriminately; his instancing the 
treatment of Miss Garrett, and the prohibition 
of others who would follow in her steps at the 
hands of the chivalrous Society of Apothecaries, 
with another phase of the same feeling, exhibited 
by the Royal Academy, must give a heavy 
blow to this short-sighted and narrow policy, 
and make large-minded men ashamed of such 
mean measures. How forcible he sets forth the 
law with regard to married women. “ By the 
common law of England everything that a wo¬ 
man has belongs absolutely to her husband. 
He may tear it all away from her, may spend 
the last penny of it in debauchery, leaving her 
to maintain by her labour both herself ana her 
children, and if by heroic exertion she earns 
enough to put by anything for their future, 
unless she is judicially separated from him he can 
pounce upon her savings and leave her penniless; 
and such cases are of very common occurrence. 
If we were besotted enough to think such things 
right, there would be more excuse for us, but 
we know better. The richer classes have found 
a way of exempting their own daughters from 
the iniquitous state of the law. By the contri¬ 
vance of marriage settlements they can make 
in each case a private law for themselves and 
they always do. Why do we not provide that 


justice for the daughters of the poor which we 
take good care shall be done to our own daugh¬ 
ters ?” No wonder that 72 members of Parlia¬ 
ment, including pairs, voted in favour of giving 
the suffrage to women. ** The position of wo¬ 
men in America,” by Mrs. Bayle Bernard, iB a 
suggestive paper, and deserves to be attentively 
read. 

An article entitled “ photography as an em- 
loyment for women,” points to a very suitable 
ela for feminine labour, one in which, as usual, 
they are allowed to keep a share of the least pro¬ 
fitable portion, but are never allowed to learn 
enough of the profession in a photographer’s 
studio, to make it a profession for themselves. 
The society for the promoting of the employ¬ 
ment of women have taken premises in Belgravia 
nearly opposite the Grosvenor Hotel Victoria 
Station, for the teaching and practising of pho¬ 
tography by women, an enterprise which has 
our best wishes for its success, especially as 
from her Majesty downwards, lady photograph 
ers have exhibited special facilities for excelling 
in the art. The remainder of the number will 
be found highly interesting, the Reviews espe¬ 
cially so. 

The Laboratory : A Weekly Record of 
Scientific Research .—(James Smith, Cannon- 
street, London). — The fifth number of this 
work lies before us, filjmg a place of no com¬ 
mon interest to physicists and chemists, and in 
these days (when so many take an interest in 
science for its own sake) to a large circle of 
studious men, neither the one or the other. 
The report of the Chemical Society must 
interest the most common - place reader, 
and though we cannot see the use to 
science of a memoir of u Geber,” founded for 
the most part on legend and supposition, 
yet it is well that justice should be 
sought to be done to the founders of a science 
to which humanity is so largely indebted. 
Without the mysteries of alchemy the miracles 
of chemistry had remained unknown and unde¬ 
veloped; Amongst other matters we find a 
well-written report of the chemical products at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition. It may, per¬ 
haps, be new to some of our readers to 
learn that in France (as a rule) the old sulphur- 
match is still adhered to; yet in the face of this 
fact the lucifer-match is unrepresented at the 
Exhibition—an oversight by no means singular, 
at least in the English chemical sections. It 
was hoped by Dr. Hofman, at the Exhibition 
of 1862, that before that of 1872 phosphorus- 
matches might be abolished; and the writer of 
the report (C. W. Quin, F. C. S., Superinten¬ 
dent of the Chemical Classes of the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of 1862) observes that, 
amongst the numerous cheap compounds that 
are ignitable by friction, something might be 
found to supersede the objectionable phosphorus- 
paste. One sound reason for getting rid of it 
is conveyed in the reminder that the large 
amount of bones now consumed in its manufac¬ 
ture would then be free for agricultural pur¬ 
poses. 
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(Specially from Fans.) 


This month we dedicate our fashion-models 
to the service of the juveniles, and present a 
number of children’s costumes for the seaside. 

First Figure. —A frock for a little girl of 
six , composed of a first skirt of striped mauve 
foulard; second skirt of striped mauve foulard. 
Under-body of plain foulard, cut like a corselet. 
Chemisette in Swiss plaits. Oriental jacket. 
Hat of Belgian straw, of the sailor shape. 

Second Figure, for a child three years 
eld .—A frock of white quilting, having a first 
skirt plain, and a tunic opening in front, apron 
fashion. Jacket of ponceau woollen material, 
trimmed with white gimp. Round cap of Italian 
straw, bound with ponceau velvet, and orna¬ 
mented with the tip of an ostrich feather. 

Third Figure. —A costume of Indian linen 
for a boy of six years of age , consisting of 
Breton trowsers, with a white band up the side, 
and a jacket cut square at bottom, slightly 
shaped on the hips, and trimmed with white 
galloon. Sailor’s straw hat, fancy tie. Russet 
Russian leather boots. 

Fourth Figure. —A costume for a boy of 
eight, composed of Breton trowsers of a white 
woollen fabric, bordered with red above the 
knees, and a wide band of the same down the 
side-seams. Russian boots, black, with a red 
border at top. On the head a Pyrenean cap 
called a berret. 

Fifth Figure.—^ frock for a little girl of 
eight , of goat’s-hair muslin, cut in the Empire 
style, without plaits in the waist, cut like a bas- 
quine skirt and corselet of the same piece. 
While muslin under-body. Lancret hat of 
rice-straw, bordered with blue velvet, and en¬ 
circled by a cordon of blue flowers. Blue kid 
boots, coming up high on the leg. 

Sixth Figure.— A costume for a little girl 
of ten, consisting of a first skirt of foulard, or¬ 
namented with a deep plaiting, cut in points 
at the bottom, and edged with white silk. 
Second skirt of the same foulard. Body cut in 
the basquin style, the fronts close and lap over 
each other. Sleeves tight, cut in points at the 


bottom, and edged with white silk to match the 
rest of the toilet. 

Seventh Figure.— if costume for a boy 
six years old , made entirely of white Cashmere, 
edged with ponceau , and consisting of half- 
trowsers, and a blouse confined at the waist by 
a belt round the same. 

Eighth Figure.— if bathing-dress for a 
little girl , composed of grey Cashmere tunic, 
and body without sleeves, trimmed with garnet, 
and drawers to match. 

Satin is much employed this summer, espe¬ 
cially for the trimming of gauze de Chandlery 
and tulle dresses. Some of our fashionable 
houses talk of reintroducing flounces, but their 
vogue is not yet determined on, nevertheless we 
have definitively adopted lace-flounces for full- 
dress evening toilets. The dresses most in 
vogue aie mohair, linos, Grenadines, muslins, la 
Sultane, &c., &c.; and of these stuffs are com- 

F Dsed all the toilets for the seaside and country. 

have remarked some silks, glaci and marblea; 
others, again, rayed, which are very charming. 

I must also recommend the foulard de champ, 
sprinkled with delicate flowers, and foulards a 
bdtons garnished with foliage thrown here and 
there. 

Paletots continue to be the favourite confec¬ 
tion; these are trimmed with lace and jet; I 
have seen a pretty model pointed behind and 
before, finished at each point with pendillons of 
pearl, and between the points a coquille of 
Chantilly : in order not to cut the lace, it is put 
on plain above the points. Japonaise sleeves 
bordered with jet at the bottom, and finished 
with pendillons and points, and looped up 
above with an agrafe of jet. A Chantilly lace is 
set on nearly flat at the bottom of the sleeve, 
and forms above the point a large coquille. 
A collar worked in the tissue of pearls finishes 
the top of this envelope. Every description of 
embroidery, whether of soutache or beads or 
silk, is in favour, and, with the assistance of a 
Wilson and Wheeler’s sewing machine, can be 
easily and promptly executed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetry received , with thanks. — “A Vigil 
“ Uls water.” Not yet decided on ; “ Beatrice 
“The Contrast;” “Crown and Cross;” “The 
Cherry-pickers.” 

Prose accepted , with thanks .—“Theatrical Retro- ! 
spections;” “A Legend of the Fiji Iahs ;” “Auc¬ 
tions New and Old“ Grace Rivers” (we regret , 
that we cannot in either case accede to the wishes | 
of the writers of these articles, which will be re- i 
turned to them on the receipt of stamps for the | 
purpose). 


“ Oxcroft.” —We shall have pleasure in reading the 
MS. tale our correspondent writes of; at the same 
time we must observe that our arrangements will 
not admit of the immediate appearance of a story 
of any length. 

“The Rose of Riversdale ”—The arrangements 
above alluded to must be onr apology for the non- 
appearance of this tale, which has been for some 
time accepted. In a month or two we shall hope 
to publish it. 


Printed by Rogerson and Tuxtord, 246 , Strand. 
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wiser nor none the more miserable for its im¬ 
perfections, for Bhe has only an eye for the 
coarse, practical things of life. Her fortune lies 
in her strength, and beauty bears no relation to 
her effective forces or her success in life. 

If Kathleen’s photographs answer her pur¬ 
pose, why shall not yours and mine likewise ? 


The ordinary uses of her life give her picture 
need of no margin for tender exaggeration. 
Our friends will measure that of ours Dy their 
own love, not our deserts. Without chagrin or 
anxiety, then, I commit my photograph into the 
hands of my immediate descendants. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Hawk: “A monthly hover from the 
Vale of Avon. (W. Wheaton , Ringwood, and 
may he had of all booksellers ,)—The seventh 
number of this promising periodical lies before 
us, and fully bears out tne impressions we ex¬ 
pressed of the former one. Tne paper entitled 
" South ’Australia,” by the Rev. Basil Tudor 
Craig, M.A., with which it opens (the first, by 
the way, of a promised series) is not only in¬ 
teresting, but, in all probability, will prove 
eminently useful as presenting exactly the sort 
of information moBt needed by those who may 
contemplate emigration. Wonderful indeed is 
the change which has heen wrought in this 
country in the brief course of thirty years, at 
which period we are told that “ South Australia 
might well be designated a desolation. 

A person ascended in succession the highest 
monntains would have seen nothing but unlimited 
forests, stringy-bark ranges, salt-marshes, blue hills 
in the distance, and sometimes extensive grassy plains. 
Silence would have reigned supreme, broken only by 
the screams of the parrots, the cawing of the crow, 
the whistle of the magpie, the laughter of the jack¬ 
ass, or the seldom shout and war-song of the natives. 
Very few were then the signs of natural life in South 
Australia. The kangaroo, with the rest of the mar¬ 
supial genus: the wombat, a sort of wild-cat; the 
dingo, or wild-dog; the emu, and a cloud of wild¬ 
fowl on the lakes and rivers, being, with a couple of 
thousand [aborigines, living separately in scattered 
wnrleys formed of branchess of trees, the only in¬ 
habitants. 

At present two hundred towns and villages 
occupy the sites of prarie and forest—two hun¬ 
dred town8 and villages having populations in 
them of from one hundred and fifty to ten 
thousand inhabitants. Iron and other roads, 
several thousand miles in extent, connect these 
towns and villages, and are mediums of con¬ 
tinual traffic. “ Railways, trams, docks, via¬ 
ducts, and a hundred bridges have been intro¬ 
duced or constructed; while to a half-score of 
ports and roadsteads there is a ceaseless influx of 
ships and steamers.” Instead of two thousand- 
inhabitants they number at present about a 
hundred and sixty thousand, and every year, 
of course, must materially add to these figures. 
The mansions of wealthy squatters, gardens 
and vineyards, occupy the fairest spots; 
farms flourish, and 450 places of worship have 
been built. Never has thirty years made 
so wonderful a change in the aspects and 
condition of a country. Thirty years ago 


the arts and exports of South Australia might 
be summed up as exhibited in, and consisting 
of, quaintly carved boomerangs and stone- 
sharpened spears, the rude rush-baskets and 
simple fishing-nets so frequently met with in 
our museums, and beyond which, according to 
Mr. Craig, the aborigines have not progressed $ 
and though they have been taught to plough 
and reap, to ride and drive and row, saw-up 
timber, See., the native only exerts these talents 
when in want of dinner, and abjures industry 
after a full meal. Some of them nave lived and 
died as Christians, early brought-up at the 
two mission-stations; many have been carefully 
educated, and can read and write well; but they 
never apply these advantages to their advance¬ 
ment, and the reverend writer has only heard of 
them as servants of servants in the open fields. 
But in the meanwhile wheat and wine, wool and 
copper, reward the enterprise of the white man, 
who exported last year copper to the value of 
half a million sterling, and to whom the fields 
under culture yielded a produce of six millions 
two hundred thousand bushels of wheat. It 
will be good news for many in and beyond the 
vale of Avon to know (we quote the emphatic 
phrase of the author) that “ aU steady, sensible, 
hard-working men will prosper” at Adelaide, 
and in other parts of South Australia. Mr. 
Craig does not slur over the climatic drawbacks 
to this land of promise. Some fifteen days of 
hardly endurable beat, some few of almost 
tropical rain; but, with these exceptions, the 
climate is balmy and full of sunshine, conducive 
to health and high spirits; but whether pro¬ 
ductive of long life has yet to be proved. An 
essay on “ Goodness” deserves to be widely 
read: it has for its foundation Cicero’s book, 
u De Officios” and the few illustrative cases of 
conscience quoted from the great Pagan phi¬ 
losopher, notwithstandig the precise teaching of 
Christian ethics on suen matters might readily 
find duplicates, on “ ’Change” and elsewhere, in 
the present day. The selfish subtlety of the 
human heart seems to have undergone no altera¬ 
tion since the time of Cicero; so that a large 
proportion of modern men and women, tried hj 
the philosopher’s standard of integrity, would 
be found wanting. We are sorry that the space 
devoted to " Notes, Queries, and Replies” is 
shorter than usual, regarding them as a most 
interesting feature of the publication. “The 
Four Pages” contain the usual amount of 
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amusing matter, anagrams, enigmas, &c. A 
paper, continued from page 91, treats of the 
“Third and Fourth Creation Days,” and is 
written by Dr, Wilson. 

The Sea-side Register. (London: Or - 
ban and Dickens , 27, Walbrook.) —We find the 
above with other pamphlets on our table, and 
mention that its purpose is the facilitating of 
letting furnished and other houses and apart¬ 
ments at sea-side places, not only in England 
we perceive, but in Wales, Ireland, ana the 
Channel Islands. The idea is an excellent one, 
and will be found a great advantage to heads of 
families in quest of temporary homes or houses 
at the sea-side. The Register is published at 
short intervals, and distributed gratuitously by 
Messrs. Orban and Dickens, and its lists are 
suited to all requirements, containing houses 
and apartments at rentals from two to twenty 
guineas per week. 

English-Woman’s Review. — (London: 
23, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street; 
Kent and Co ., Paternoster Row. — A ca¬ 
pital summary of Mr. Mills clever speech 
on the enfranchisement of women, and other 
matters connected with the debate, ocoupy the 
greater part of this number. To the admirable 
arguments of Mr. Mill little can be added; his 
(representations) of the position of women in 
their relation to men have the force of conscien¬ 
tious truth in addition to lucid illustration. 
His suggestion for a numerical return of wives, 
directly or indirectly done to death by blows, or 
other ill-treatment of their husband, told em¬ 
phatically ; his allusion to the fact so completely 
lost sight of by women, that not one mother in 
a hundred perhaps ever heard of it, viz., that the 
endowments of public schools by our forefathers 
were intended to benefit not boys only, but boys 
and girls indiscriminately; his instancing the 
treatment of Miss Garrett, and the prohibition 
of others who would follow in her steps at the 
hands of the chivalrous Society of Apothecaries, 
with another phase of the same feeling, exhibited 
by the Royal Academy, must give a heavy 
blow to this short-sighted and narrow policy, 
and make large-minded men ashamed of such 
mean measures. How forcible he sets forth the 
law with regard to married women. “ By the 
common law of England everything that a wo¬ 
man has belongs absolutely to her husband. 
He may tear it all away from her, may Bpend 
the last penny of it in debauchery, leaving her 
to maintain by her labour both herself ana her 
children, and if by heroic exertion she earns 
enough to put by anything for their future, 
unless she is judicially separated from him he can 
pounce upon her savings and leave her penniless; 
and such cases are of very common occurrence. 
If we were besotted enough to think such things 
right, there would be more excuse for us, but 
we know better. The richer classes have found 
a way of exempting their own daughters from 
the iniquitous state of the law. By the contri¬ 
vance of marriage settlements they can make 
in each case a private law for themselves and 
they always do. Why do we not provide that 


justice for the daughters of the poor which we 
take good care shall be done to our own daugh¬ 
ters ?” No wonder that 72 members of Parlia¬ 
ment, including pairs, voted in favour of giving 
the suffrage to women. The position of wo¬ 
men in America,” by Mrs. Bayle Bernard, is a 
suggestive paper, and deserves to be attentively 
read. 

An article entitled “photography as an em- 
loyment for women,” points to a very suitable 
ela for feminine labour, one in which, as usual, 
they are allowed to keep a share of the least pro¬ 
fitable portion, but are never allowed to learn 
enough of the profession in a photographer’s 
studio, to make it a profession for themselves. 
The society for the promoting of the employ¬ 
ment of women have taken premises in Belgravia 
nearly opposite the Grosvenor Hotel Victoria 
Station, for the teaching and practising of pho¬ 
tography by women, an enterprise which has 
our best wishes for its success, especially as 
from her Majesty downwards, lady photograph 
ers have exhibited special facilities for excelling 
in the art. The remainder of the number will 
be found highly interesting, the Reviews espe¬ 
cially so. 

The Laboratory : A Weekly Record of 
Scientific Research .—(James Smith, Cannon- 
street, London). — The fifth number of this 
work lies before us, filling a place of no com¬ 
mon interest to physicists and chemists, and in 
these days (when so many take an interest in 
science for its own sake) to a large circle of 
studious men, neither the one or the other. 
The report of the Chemical Society must 
interest the most common - place reader, 
and though we cannot see the use to 
science of a memoir of <f Geber,” founded for 
the most part on legend and supposition, 
yet it is well that justice should be 
sought to be done to the founders of a science 
to which humanity is so largely indebted. 
Without the mysteries of alchemy the miracles 
of chemistry had remained unknown and unde¬ 
veloped; Amongst other matters we find a 
well-written report of the chemical products at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition. It may, per¬ 
haps, be new to some of our readers to 
learn that in France (as a rule) the old sulphur- 
match is still adhered to; yet in the face of this 
fact the lucifer-match is unrepresented at the 
Exhibition—an oversight by no means singular, 
at least in the English chemical sections. It 
was hoped by Dr. Hofman, at the Exhibition 
of 1862, that before that of 1872 phosphorus- 
matches might be abolished; and the writer of 
the report (C. W. Quin, F. C. S., Superinten¬ 
dent of the Chemical Classes of the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of 1862) observes that, 
amongst the numerous cheap compounds that 
are ignitable by friction, something might be 
found to supersede the objectionable phosphorus- 
paste. One sound reason for getting rid of it 
is conveyed in the reminder that the large 
amount of bones now consumed in its manufac¬ 
ture would then be free for agricultural pur¬ 
poses. 
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MAD ELEINE. 


(A Tale of Procida.) 


It was on a lovely day iu June that, with a 
Neapolitan sea under our prow, and a Nea¬ 
politan sky over our heads, we glided along the 
site of the far-famed Elysian fields, and the 
desolately beautiful shores of Puzzuolo and 
Baite, on an excursion to the romantic and beau¬ 
tiful islands in the Bay of Naples. 

My readers must have travelled as far as I 
have, ere fancy can coniure up the images 
brought before my mind’s eye by these few 
simple words. How much, both of sorrow and 
of joy, do they bring back to my recollection! 
But to my story. The magic of names is no 
dream of modern classical enthusiasm. Two 
thousand years ago the grief of a father (no less 
a one than the famous Cicero) for an only and 
much-beloved daughter found its gentlest but 
most efficacious rebuke in the letter of a 
friend, who, whilst sailing like ourselves on a 
abort summer voyage, had seen Megara and 
Corinth, Piraeus and Egina, four of the most 
renowned cities of Greece, lying in ruins, and 
unhonoured (as he remarked) in their desola¬ 
tion by a tithe of the tears which the death of 
one absent, but amiable individual, had wrung 
from the bosom of a Roman and a philosopher. 
And so it is, dear reader, in the cases of many 
who, without being either the one or the other, 
possess for the decaying glories of Greece and 
Rome a classical and hereditary reverence. We 
sailed, as I have just said, along 

“Misenam’s towering steeps,** 

hallowed by the venerable shades of Cicero and 
Pliny, and haunted by the frowning ghosts of 
Nero and his murdered mother. We returned 
some few hours afterwards, with our human 
sympathies more deeply stirred by the transition 
from intense grief to the most exultant joy of 
one humble peasant of Procida, and her little 
child. 

The good fortune which favoured us on many 
occasions brought us to this beautiful island on 
the day of a high feetival, when the village ma¬ 
trons (of whose splendid costumes, inherited 
from their Greek ancestors, we had heard much) 
yre re all in pals attire. Mass was just over as 


our boat touched the quay of the little town, 
and the gay groups of women, as they poured 
forth from behind the dull leathern curtain, 
which in Italian churches supplies the place of 
doors, were absolutely dazzling, with their 
bright-coloured skirts and bodices, and the pro¬ 
fusion of gold lace and braid, which form too 
often the only wealth of an otherwise starving 
population. 

How the women of Italy, and of Procida in 
particular, manage to totter under the weight of 
bullion, and not faint under the mass of drapery 
which fashion has made indispensable to their 
pride and respectability, has often been a source 
of much wonderment to me. Anxious to see, 
whilst yet decorated in its holiday pomp of 
flowers and tapers, and silver images of saints 
and Madonnas, the high altar of the “ Chiesea 
Madre " of Procida, we lifted aside the pon¬ 
derous curtain, and slipped in, before the greater 
part of the female congregation—lost either in 
rustic admiration, or sincere though mistaken 
devotion—had Quitted the church. 

It was a touching, nay, even to a Protestant, 
a pleasing sight, to see every pair of women, as 
they went out, hand in hand, pause upon the 
threshold, and apply the finger, reverently 
dipped in holy-water, each to her chosen part¬ 
ner's forehead. Many of these pairs were evi¬ 
dently sisters; some were probably yet more 
endeared by the sweet ties of friendship, but all 
fell short in fervour and impressiveness of the 
emotion, strangely compounded, of pride and 
sorrow—though the latter, alas! visibly pre¬ 
dominated—with which a young and handsome 
mother led out her gentle fair-haired, but dark¬ 
eyed child, and applied to her innocent brow the 
symbol of a faitn all Christians must alike re¬ 
vere. 

I shall not forget the mute prayer to heaven 
for a blessing beyond even that of an earthly 
parent, with whicn the maternal piety was 
accompanied; or the upturned gate of the 
meek young girl, that eeemed in return to 
invoke on tne head (which even now, though 
prematurely bowed by some apparently deep 
grief, her tiny hands would scarcely on tiptop 
reach) the consolation, of which it required no 
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Madeleine . 


sibyl to reveal to us, a probably widowed pa¬ 
rent stood in need. 

I followed the couple with my eyes down the 
steps of the church, and marked their silent, 
pensive course through the crowded, glittering 
piazza, and then lost sight of them, with an in¬ 
definable regret one often gives to objects seen 
but a moment, yet remembered for a life-time. 

We passed a delightful day in strolling about 
the beautiful and highly-cultivated island, where 
the European chestnut and tropical aloe mingle 
in kindred luxuriance; while the sweetness of 
our afternoon’s repast was heightened by 
being eaten at the commanding windows 
of the castle, which gave us a fine view 
of the Bay of Naples; while the vesper 
hymn “Eustace” so feelingly describes, rose 
in untaught harmony on the orange-scented 
breeze, from many a vine-clad porch below. 
My friend and 1 had intended returning to 
Naples that evening, but the charms of the 
scenery made us gladly avail ourselves of the 
pretext of a light contrary wind to pass the 
night on the island. It was well we did so, as 
the gale in the course of it freshened to a tem¬ 
pest, which might, if encountered at sea, have 
gone far to eclipse all the pleasing remem¬ 
brances of the day, whilst we owed to its occur¬ 
rence an incident the enjoyment of which 
would have been cheaply purchased by a share 
of the danger which caused it. It was, indeed, 
a day of good fortune, and so we soon consi¬ 
dered it. While crossing with our guide—a 
fine young man belonging to the village—the 
narrow ridge which divides two deeply in¬ 
dented bays in the centre of the island, we 
were inquiring into the manners of the pea¬ 
santry, and expressing a wish to examine more 
closely one of the magnificent female costumes 
before-mentioned. He turned aside a little from 
the beaten path, and bade us follow him to the 
dwelling of the handsomest and most classically- 
habited Contadina in the whole paese . 

“ I could easily take you,” he said, “ to La 
Nicola, whom all the signori forestieri go to 
see; but she is so intolerably greedy : there is 
no satisfying her. And besides,” added our 
guide, drawing himself up With somewhat of 
the pride of Achilles, and the filial piety of 
iEneas, “ I cannot bear to see the dress my 
mother wore at her marriage, and left 
at her death — having no daughter — to 
my Lucia, who would let you see tier's 
herself, had not Idelio, this messed glomo 
di fcsta, sent her a bel bambino —shown for 
money to every passing stranger. And yet,” 
said he, as if reproaching himself for the pro¬ 
bable effect of his burst of pride, “ Madeleine 
Morelli, whom you see sitting there with her 
little Clarine, will be much the better for any 
trifle your excellerizas may please to bestow, for 
she is as deserving as she is poor, and id all 
human probability she is a widow as well. Poor 
soul! she is not used to make a spettacalo of 
herself; but I’ll tell her you are kind tnglesi , 
and love Italy, and that will make all smooth.” 

“Don’t disturb her, pray!” exclaimed we. 


now descrying the very pair who had so in¬ 
terested us at the church. The mother was 
seated on a ledge of rock, with her child lean¬ 
ing pensively at her knee, in a little dell below 
our position, whence we could, unobserved, 
sketch at our leisure the costume and attitude, 
and at the same time overhear snatches of the 
conversation which too deeply engrossed both 
to allow them to perceive even so near an in¬ 
trusion. 

The little girl, as she clung around her 
parent, turned her dark, wistful eyes, as if for 
the last time, on her gorgeous purple vest, on 
which the evening sun threw its still bright 
rays, and played thoughtfully with the gold 
beads which hung from her mother’s bosom 
nearly to her knees. 

“Addio! car© abito di festal” said she, 
kissing alternately her mother and her well- 
known holiday-suit. “ And will it really bring 
back my father if I never see it more ?” 

“ Goa only knows, my Clarine. If He will 

please to accept and bless our sacrifice- But 

if by selling these ornaments (which to keep for 
! you, my child, I would myself die a lingering 
i death) we could find out, and perhaps bring back 
thy father-■” 

“Oh! take them, take them, mother dear! 
One kiss from him would make me happier 
than all the jewels we saw to-day on the San- 

tissima Madonna! Let us go to him now-” 

And the child pulled, with an impatient gesture, 
at the gaily-embroidered robe which her mother 
wore. “ Where is he, mother mine ?” 

“ Heaven only can answer thee,” sadly replied 
her mother. “ Three years since, when thou wast 
too young to weep, he went out fishing in his 
little bark; and since that sad day nothing has 
been heard of him.” Convulsive sobs shook 
her frame as Madeleine uttered these words, and, 
for a moment, her grief appeared uncontrollable. 
After a few moments she continued: “The 
wind rose as, Santissima Vergine! it does now, 
and whether he was carried out to sea and 
drowned, or taken captive by the red-flagged 
Algerine his comrades saw next morning in the 
offing, none can tell. Now, Nioola, who gets 
so much from the Inglesi for standing like an 
image to let them sketch her (here my heart 
smote me for thus stealing her own likeness), has 
long coveted this true Greek dress of my grand¬ 
mother Zoe’s (it should have been thine, 
Clarine!). and offered me yesterday a hundred 
sequin8 for it, when. Heaven knows, 1 knew 
not where to get thee bread—though for bread 
alone I would not part with it. But, dear child, 
there are good friars at Home (here both crossed 
themselves devoutly), who ransom poor Chris¬ 
tians whom the cruel Turks have made slaves 
of. If your father were amongst these—if with 
one hundred sequins we could qo to Rome, and 

seek the good radri Keddenson-” 

“Mother, we will hasten there now,” ex¬ 
claimed Clarine, her street face lighted up with 
unspeakable joy at the (even faint) prospect of 
again seeing her dear father. She pulled at bet 
mother’s laced apron, in which fancy already 
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•twher half-remembered parent's ransom. They 
rose, and quickened by the increasing gale (for 
large drops of southern rain began to fall), 
hurried into their cottage. 

We could do nothing but follow them. No 
other shelter was at hand; the little port we 
were bound for was half-a-mile distant; but the 
wind eddied so fiercely through the gorge in 
which our route lay, that to proceed was out 
of the question. Madeleine's reception of our 
guide was the cordial one of a primitive popu¬ 
lation, all of whose members are brethren ; and 
in her welcome to us a nameless dignity 
mingled with the sweet bashfulness of one 
unused to strangers. 

While doubly interested in it, from what we 
had heard, we noticed and admired her costly 
dress, the mother’s eyes glittered with bright 
tears—not, certainly, of selfish regret; but 
flowing from the holier source of conjugal love. 
And when the storm, so unoommon at the 
season, left us no alternative but to pass the 
night around the widow'e humble hearth, I ob¬ 
served the gala-dress she laid aside to wait 
upon ns, carefully deposited, as if for the last 
time, in a fisherman's oil-akin capote, the con¬ 
nection of which with the sacrea destination of 
its contents, we were at no loss to trace. 

Night had now set in, and onr guide, anxious 
about his wife, asked our permission to return 
to the town till the following morning. To 
this we agreed, and, lulled by exertion and the 
rising tempest, we prepared to rest as best we 
might on the cheerfully-yielded mattresses of 
the mother and child. The latter was already 
asleep near the precious bundle containing her 
father's probable ransom; but on our urging 
our hostess to lie down and rest also, she 
ahudderingly said: “ On such a night at this 
my Giovanni—*' Here tears choked her ut¬ 
terance, and we, alas t knew the sad sequel too 
well to distress her with inquiries. 

Day soon dawned. The beautiful Italian 
morning sun streamed, with its golden light, in 
at the latticed casement; and I, the only one 
awake (for Madeleine even at length slumbered 
beside her child), flung it open to look down 
the narrow ravine for the guide who had pro¬ 
mised to return to us. I descried him at a 
distance, accompanied by a group of persons all 
actively engaged in talking; and in front of 
them walked, more feebly and deliberately, an 
aged monk of the order of St. Francis, whose 
venerable aspect and flowing beard inspired in* 
voluntary respect* I withdrew from the case¬ 
ment. He lifted the latch (locks are unknown 
in PrOcida), and saying, "Peace be with this 
house!” crossed himself, and inquired of little 
Citrine (whom bis entrance had aroused) if 
Madeleine di Morelli did not live there. 

" Wake, mother, wake!” cried the child, ** ee 
fl Padre!” (The name commonly given to friars.) 

“II Padre!—wheret where?" cried Made¬ 


leine, much agitated, and for a moment expect¬ 
ing to see her lost husband; but her flushed 
and beautiful cheek grew pale, and her eyes 
fell as they rested on the meek figure of the 
holy man. With a second glance, however, 
Hope, that antidote of woman’s sorrows, re¬ 
vived, and she exclaimed (falling on her knees 
before tha friar): " What tidings of Giovanni ?” 

"Eccolo!" cried the gky youthful voice of 
our guide, before the old man could find breath 
to answer. 

“ Eccomi I" exclaimed a sun-burnt, toil-worn 
mariner, upholding with ona arm his now faint¬ 
ing wife, and with the other holding his little 
daughter to his bosom. 

To paint the scene which ensued would re- 
quire a more clever hand than mine. Suffice it 
that the vessel conveying from Algiers the good 
Friars of the Redemption and their ransomed 
captives, having been driven out of its course 
by the late gale, had run into Procida, for the 
double purpose of shelter and of restoring 
Giovanni to his home a few days earlier. 

When the first indescribable transports had a 
little subsided the friar laid his hand on the 
bowed heads of this now happy family, and, 
bidding the Holy Virgin to bless them, bade 
adieu to us; but before his departure we in* 
sisted upon relating to him and to the delighted 
Giovanni the destination of the "Abito di 
Festa,” veiled as we had thought for ever from 
the eye of affection beneath his own rude fishing 
garment. 

" O caro abito di festa!" exclaimed Giovanni, 
in fervent aocente, embracing alternately his 
lovely wife and child, who had been so anxiotis 
to surrender it for his return. 

" 0 csro abito di festa 1" repeated little 
Glarine, kissing her father, for whom you know 
she said, and truly, she would gladly barter all 
the gems of the “ Madonna."—Paacv Vaita. 


How shall the Bed he PlaceOP —A physician 
at Magdeburg (Dr. Julius vondem Hschweiler) re¬ 
cently aead, asserts in his will that his own great age 
(109) is entirely to be ascribed to the constant habit 
of sleeping with his head towards the north, and the 
rest of his body in a direction coinciding as closely at 
possible with that of the meridian, that is, with his 
heels to the south. From persisting in this habit the 
doctor considered that the iron contained in our sys¬ 
tem, finding itself in the direction of the magnetic 
currents which are constantly flowing over the surface 
of the globe towards the North Pole, becomes mag¬ 
netised, and thus increases the energy of the vital 
principle. Without at all understanding this, or as¬ 
senting, we know well of persons who cannot sleep 
unless the bed be placed uorth and south, and it may 
not be useless to inquire what the observations of 
Others on this point have beeb. 
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THEATRICAL RETROSPECTIONS. 


Several generations of play-goers have passed 
away, since I made the theatres the resort of 
my youth, the enchanted ground of my imagi¬ 
nation and f&ocy! The result of my young play¬ 
going was (unfortunately, as my friends thought,) 
to create in me an ambition to become an actor 
myself. After sundry rebuffs and much perse¬ 
verance I did at last manage to push my way 
on to the stage, at a minor theatre, in a small 
part and at a very small salary. It is not how¬ 
ever on the present occasion that I propose to 
enter upon the struggles of the early career 
of a young actor; but as I saw enough in one 
year’s probation on the boards to, at any rate, 
instruct me in the nature and practice of acting, 
and in the character of the drama performed for 
the amusement of the fathers of the present 
generation of play-goers, such experience laid 
the foundation, in my own case, ox a permanent 
regard for the drama and dramatic literature. 

Although I left the stage after a brief experi¬ 
ence, my attachment to it remained as a play¬ 
goer; and probably, over a period of more than 
30 years, there have been few new pieces that I 
have not seen. 

I am not about to trouble the reader with a 
series of criticisms, or a tedious digest of play¬ 
bill records, but only with a few memo¬ 
randa of my play-going reminiscences. 

I have a recollection that the drama of my bov- 
hood, that of the old Coburg Theatre (now tne 
Victoria), was of a peculiarly primitive kind. 
VHiile I recall it, it brings back from the limbo 
of the old Coburg nights a vision of shaggy- 
browed tyrants in slashed doublets and crimson 
tunics; broad-sword combats fought with short 
bits of tough iron mounted with basket hilts; 
loud oracular voices; husky execrations; women 
in white, in tears, and their back hair down; 
bands of brigands always in collision with peo¬ 
ple who wanted to be a peaoeable peasantry; 
choruses of villagers, the more joyful the more 
they were oppressed; burning farms, broken 
bridges, haunted inns, ghosts, “ idiot wit¬ 
nesses,” and dumb girls ; secret panels, 
and traps laid for the unwary in every scene, 
the whole culminating in a denouement always 
picturesque and impressive enough, but 
never natural or like anything in actual 
life anywhere. As I think of the past the 
comic character of the old melo-drama, 
“ revisits the glimpses of the moon.” The co¬ 
median, or comic gentleman of the minor thea¬ 
tres, was the oldest and firmest fixture on the 
premises. He was a sexagenarian, when I was 
in my teens; forty years and more had he 
donned and doffed the jerkin and leather breeches 
of a part immutable in costume and idiosyncrasy. 
The breviary and beads are not more familiar to 
fhe devout Catholic than the string of comic 


words and pendants of comic songs to the stage 
Momus. They had lasted him, with some slight 
alterations, the whole of his public life. The 
stereotyped part of the droll in melo-drama may 
have suffered some change and transposition of 
words with every new piece, but the bowels of 
the low-comedy part remained intact; in spirit 
the part was the same, although the name of the 
character had been changed. The same country 
I yokel, “ worrited” through all his scenes by the 
| vixen wife, or a butt for the coquetry of the 
usual bevy of village girls, in clean white muslin 
aprons, tight boddices,and figured calico frocks 
of very short dimensions, made to display to 
the best advantage the clocked stockings, and, 
may be, a pretty foot and ankle. The actresses 
too, of those early days of the drama, were not 
what actresses now are. The amazonian Mrs. 
Egerton played Joan of Arc as Joan has never 
been played since; but it was a coarse, physical, 
energetic, unrefined performance. We have 
changed all that. The bold fa^on de porter 
and somewhat unfeminine breadth of action 
which distinguished the original heroines of 
melodrama would by the newer school of ac¬ 
tresses be refined down to the genteelest possible 
type and the quietest drawing-room tone. 

Then, of the actors of the old school. We 
have now no such actors in the oracular melo¬ 
dramatic style, as O. Smith, Rae, Cobham, 
Egerton, Watkins, Boroughs, N. T. Hicks, 
Cartlich, Dale, Dibden, Pitt. The boys of 1867 
do not interest and amuse themselves by tinsel¬ 
ling theatrical characters as they did in 1837. 
Theatrical tinselling has indeed altogether gone 
out of fashion, although it was within my own 
memory the rage, as my own little bed-room 
once testified, being hung round with glittering 
full lengths of noted performers whose very 
names are now forgotten. 

There was in my youth, as I well remember, 
a hot and peppery tempered manager of those 
two transpontine theatres, the “ Coburg” and 
the “ Surrey,” who was pleasant and unctuous 
as the Falitaff of low comedy, but woundily 
overbearing and arrogant in the character of 
manager, in propria persond . Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, then a new dramatist, who looked up 
to such playwrights as Tom Dibden and William 
Moncrieff, had just produced one of his earliest 
and best dramas at the Surrey Theatre—“ Black- 
eyed Susan!” In this pre-eminently successful 
drama, the first of its kind, and a perfectly origi¬ 
nal production—a nautical drama before nautical 
dramas were known to exist, the great actor 
of sailor’s parts, then the late Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
had made a hit in the character of William the 
sailor-lover of Susan; the demonstrative and 
independent character of the mutinous William 
amused and delighted a Surrey audience, and 
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Black-eyed Susan became immensely popular, 
running many hundreds of nights, and making 
the fortune of the manager and the principal ac¬ 
tor, namely the T. P. Cooke aforesaid. Tradition 
says that the author was the only badly paid 
person connected with the piece! 

My recollections of the transpontine drama 
recall the glories of the Amphitheatre, with An¬ 
drew Ducrow for a centaur of supernal powers ! 
“ Asfley f s !” Old associations invest tne very 
name with a halo! Every letter of an Astley’s 
playbill was in my eyes an illuminated scroll 
typical of pageantry! Astley’s was the first 
theatre 1 ever visited. How can 1 ever forget the 
first introduction to that Palace of Romance, or 
the ardour with which 1 stormed the thronged 
barricades of the pit, with the admission money 
sweltering in my clenched fist ? The extatic mo¬ 
ment to the admirers of the equestrian drama 
was the entree of the Jupiter Olympus, Andrew 
Ducrow! He made his dtbut that eventful 
nightin a new character to the Circus—the winged 
Mercury! If ever the creative splendour of the 
poet’s imagination found mortal embodiment, 
surely now was the time. Shelley’s description 
of the god on his earthward descent to the 
“ chained Prometheus,” Ducrow’s genius inter- 

1 >reted. Ducrow’s elegant little figure, muscu- 
ar, sinewy, and full of elasticity, a head “ Hy¬ 
perion’s to a satyr,” his light gauzy, spirituel 
costume, a magnificent emblematic tiara confin¬ 
ing the braided hair, bracelets of brilliants glit¬ 
tering on each wrist, the sandalled foot, ablaze 
with the scintillations of sapphires and rubies, 
touching with aerial lightness, the downy saddle 
of the richly-caparisomed steed! It was the 
most splendid theatrical effect I had ever wit¬ 
nessed : and it remains still impressed upon my 
memory. 

After Ducrow came cantering in a squadron 
of Knights errant, the flower of chivalry, at¬ 
tired each in the costume of the nation whose 
prowess and beauty he was the champion of. 
These chivalric youths were met by as many fair 
equestrians, clad in their bright and elegant 
riding habits, with their silken and coloured 
sashes trailing to their feet. Majestic dames! sis¬ 
terhood of Diana ! the mantle of romance was sure¬ 
ly your own peculiar heritage. Astleys, too, is 
identified with the military spectacle—with tlie 
Battle of Waterloo , Napoleon Buonaparte , and 
Wellington , pieces, with Gomersal’s impersona¬ 
tion of Buonaparte, especially life-like in the 
Emperor’s act of taking snuff from a snuff-box 
set in brilliants of the purest paste. The new 
amphitheatre just opened in Holborn would do 
well to take a leaf out of the records of Astley’s 
during the dynasty of Ducrow. 

I must now recross the water to 
renew my acquaintance with the highest 
class theatres of the West-end. The old 
Adelphi, contemporaneously with Astley’s, 
was pursuing a triumphant career with the re¬ 
markable sporting drama, of Tom and Jerry, 
in which Wrench, Wilkinson, O’Smith, and Yates 
created characters rendering these actors favour¬ 
ites for many consecutive months. To Tom and 


Jerry succeeded a new school of melo-drama 
of which The Wreck Ashore was the type, with 
dramatis persona, giving effective employment 
to the talents of such actors as O’Smitb, John 
Reeve, and Mr. and Mrs. Yates, &c. 

The run of this class of pieces was interrupted 
by the production of a French style of melo¬ 
drama m Viictorine; or, TU sleep on it; in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Yates maintained a permanent 
hold npon the public taste. Afterwards the 
Adelphi was given up to another form of drama; 
a popular French actress, namely, Madame Ce¬ 
leste, taking the town by storm, with her serio- 
pantomime and adroiraole acting generally, in a 
■species of drama resembling the Italian Opera 
libretto of Masaniello . Madame Celeste was 
great in such pieces as the French Spy, Lucelle, 
Flowers of the Forest fyc. 

A theatre, conspicuous for the class of drama 
it adopted was the Olympic. The Olympic ex¬ 
travaganzas and elegant light comedies, under 
the management of Madame Vestris (1836), were 
the rage with old play-goers for many seasons. It 
was also the epoch of toe great comedian Liston, 
who had left the great theatres to join the little 
Olympic band of comedians, wnen Vestris 
was in her zenith : the Vinings were then the 
light comedians of the day; and Charles Ma¬ 
thews had just made bis atbut in eccentric co¬ 
medy parts. The production of a comedy 
entitled The Old and Young Stager, 
was remarkable for introducing Mr. Charles 
Mathews to the public by the hand of 
Liston. 

Thirty years ago the little theatre in the 
Haymarket was only open for a short summer 
season; but the strides of innovation, and the 
building of new theatres, compelled the Hay- 
market to obtain an extension of its licence; 
and resort to a system of competition. Accustomed 
to the representation of the old comedies of the 
latter half of the 18th century, it determined to 
abandon them, under a reformed system of man¬ 
agement, for an altogether lighter class of piece. 
The petite comedies and farces of Buckstone 
produced by Webster were the means of dis¬ 
covering a new mine of talent in the actors; 
and William Farren became even more popular 
in the newer class of drama than in tne old. 
Buckstone, Webster, Planchl, Tom Parry, and 
other new dramatists copiously supplied the 
Haymarket with modern comdiettas, of a calibre 
suitable to the taste that the new management of 
M r. Webster had inculcated. B a t the new manage - 
mentof the Haymarket did more than this; for it 
ushered into existence the high class comedies 
and plays of Bulwer, Knowles, Jerrold, and 
Boucicault. The Lady of Lyons, Money, the 
Hunchback, the Love Chase, Bubbles of the Day, 
Old Heads and Young Hearts, were plays origi¬ 
nally produced at this theatre. 

While the Haymarket drama was being re¬ 
modelled to suit the fashion of the hour, the 
drama of the larger theatres was also in a state 
of transition. The sway of Alfred Bunn at 
Drury Lane, and afterwards at both Drury Lane 
and Coyent Garden, led the way to great changes 
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on the boards of those two patent theatres. The 
operas of Bunn’s regime succeeded the legitimate 
drama, which had been en permanence at Drury 
Lane, supported by actors who followed in the 
wake of Edmund Kean. The Siege of Rochelle, 
the Maid of Artois, the Bohemian Girl, fyc., at 
Drury Lane, and Gustavos, or the MasquedBall, 
(1833) and the Jewess sX Covent Garden, kept the 
town on the qui owe for many seasons. If Mr. 
Bunn’s system was not “ legitimate” it was cer¬ 
tainly popular and attractive. In the course of 
Mr, Alfred Bunn’s management of Drury Lane 
the great tragedian, Mr. W. C. Macready, re* 
appeared as the champion of the claims 
of the legitimate drama. But it was in the 
midst of the degradation of the latter* Operas 
were preferred by the public to the tragedies of 
Shakespeare. Macready was engaged by Bunn, 
to play Shakespeare and the poetical drama on 
the “ off nights,” or those alternate nights not 
devoted to opera. Shakespeare’s plays were 
actually reduced to after-pieces and out down to 
three acts. This destruction of the classical 
drama and the unities so disgusted Macready 
that he descended to a species of retaliation upon 
Mr. Bunn, which was certainly undignified and 
indefensible. Upon such provocation as the de¬ 
secration of Shakespeare amounted to, the 
tragedian was led so far to out-step the “ mo¬ 
desty of mature” as to quarrel with and even to 
beat the hapless manager! Macready inflicted 
condign punishment upon the little despot Bunn 
in the green room of his own theatre, the irate 
tragedian having retreated thither from the un¬ 
dignified position of fretting his hour upon the 
stage in the character of a truncated Hamlet t 
Unfortunately this unlooked-for assault was fol¬ 
lowed by consequences disastrous to the theatre; 
it was the beginning of the end of Bunn’s man¬ 
agement. The theatre did not long after main¬ 
tain its ground as the home of the lyrical drama, 
and Mr. Bunn meeting with a succession of re¬ 
verses retired, and left Drury Lane to take care 
of itself, or reinstate Macready. The latter al¬ 
ternative was in fact adopted, although after 
some length of time passed in inaction. The 
succession of splendidly mounted poetical plays 
which Mr. Macready caused to be produced at 
Drury Lane cannot be forgotten. Of these 
pieces, illustrated with elaborate new scenery 
and oostumes, many present play-goers will re¬ 
call Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus, the pastoral 
opera of Aces and Galatea fyc. 

But I leave Drury Lane, to revert to the 
opposite house. Previous to Alfred Bunn’s 
appearance as a manager, Covent Garden had 
been undergoing strange mutations and vicissi¬ 
tudes. The theatre had at last been given up 
to spectacle and splendid shows; the grand 
military spectacle of Napoleon Bonaparte bad 
been produced successfully. Mr. Wards, an 
excellent melo-dramatic actor, played Bona¬ 
parte, Farley, Harley, Keeley, Miss Poole, Mr. 
Abbott, Mr.Egerton, Mrs. Egerton, Blanchard, 
Bartley, and Farren were members of the Covent 
Garden company at this period, the date of 
which, from memory, I set down as at about 


the year 1830, The stock author of the theatre 
was Mr. Pocock, a Berkshire squire with a turn 
for play-writing : Pocock wrote the famous bur* 
letta of the Miller and his Men for Covent 
Garden. The next new management was that 
of M. Laporte, from the King’s Theatre. He 
produced the costly but unsuccessful spectacle 
of Masaniello, and after a series of other Uilures, 
Laporte in his turn retired from management. 
Covent Garden having again fallen under a series 
of reverses, ultimately came under the direction 
of Madame Vestris, who had been immensely 
successful at the Olympic, and she devoted her 
fortune to the restoration of the patent theatre, 
coming to Covent Garden (1839) with a 
splendid company, including W. Farren, Keeley, 
Mrs. Nisbett, Miss Taylor, Charles Kemble, 
Anderson, Abbott, and several other superior 
actors and actresses; she also brought forward 
Charles Mathews, as the new light comedian of 
the day. A new comedy was produced, which 
fortunately proved a hit. The work was called 
London Assurance , and was the production of s 
young man and an amateur actor with die 
nom de plume of Lee-Morton. This young and 
successful dramatist, the restorer of the fortnnes 
of a national theatre with a work of genius, 
proved to be no other than Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
the now popular dramatic writer, whose produc¬ 
tions are the main resource of several leading 
London theatres of the present day. 

I have surveyed the theatricals of a quarter of 
a century or more, yet scarcely noticed one plea¬ 
sant element which has been almost always pres¬ 
ent amid the changeful scenes and fluctuations 
of the theatre. Mr. Charles Mathews, the most 
refined comedian of tbe modern stage, has sel¬ 
dom been long absent from it, during the many 
years’ experience I have enjoyed of it. While 
Mr. Mathews has shown what true elegance can 
be imparted to light-comedy acting, by copying 
Parisian models, he has at tbe same time proved 
how much benefit the comic drama is capable of 
receivuig from a refined and tasteful mind, 
presiding over and directing th tmiseensche; 
imparting tone and colour to, and amending the 
rough conventionalities of the plays performed. 
Of later theatrical achievements, which must 
live in the memory of contemporaries, it is not 
necessary to recall more than two or three re¬ 
markable dihuts . Latterly the stage has been 
handed over much too often to American actors 
desirous of making experiments upon the patience 
of British audiences. But of all the dibutantes 
of Transatlantic exportation, not more than two or 
three examples of sterling talent can be justly 
pointed out. Of the many dihuts of Americans 
that of Miss Cushman was doubtless tbe most 
legitimately excellent. Tbe advent of Mr Soth- 
ern proved the existence of a faculty in an Ameri¬ 
can actor, for creating a new, yet genuine, form 
of the stage fop, in a Lord Dundreary. Mr. 
Sothern, in some respects, as regards style, has 
built himself upon Mr. Charles Mathews, whose 
eccentric manner be sedulously copies, without, 
however, displaying Mr. Mathews’ astonishing 
vivacity and versatility of resources. Mr, J«- 
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ferson is also an original American actor of 
great talent in the modem style of melodrama; 
instance his Rip Fan Winkle , in the drams of 
that name, produced at the Adelphi. 

The Holborn Theatre has commenced 
wall, but with a company imperfect and 
provincial. As the manager goes on in hie 
career he will find it necessary to strengthen and 
assimilate his forces. With good pieces, 
like “ The Plying Scud/’ and better actors 
(1 do not object to Mr. Belmore of course), the 
Holborn must maintain the ground it has fairly 
taken up, and increase its popularity. 

The Holborn Amphitheatre is a new house 


recently opened with the ordinary performances 
of the "circus.” We hope to see the only 
establishment the town possesses of the Astley’s 
"type” or "form” so managed that something 
may be made out of the undoubted resources of 
the amphitheatre and the equestrian drama. 
Mere " scenes in the circle” alone will be found 
insufficient in these days, to permanently attract 
audiences. The new equestrian theatre is, how¬ 
ever, a splendid edifice of commodious propor¬ 
tions, ana much may be done there in the region 
of spectacle, a source of novelty which probably 
the management will not neglect. 

E. H. Malcolm. 


THE COLONEL'S WARD. 


(A TaU in Four Farts.) 
BY CORA LYNN. 

Part III. 


Chap. I. 

Some words once said, some avowals once 
made, are lilce water spilt upon the ground— 
they can never again be gathered into the 
chalice of the heart! A gulf between two lives 
may be formed in a moment’s time, that no 
bridge can span over! 

Will nothing stay fair Mabel in her mad, im¬ 
pulsive utterance ? Will nothing curb the tor¬ 
rent of words better left unspoken ? 

Dreading he knew not what (yet never once 
suspecting the strange truth), Col. Thornton 
recognized the utter uselessness of reason¬ 
ing with Mabel now. 

"I will tell you all* 9 she reiterated (yet hesi¬ 
tated, momentarily, as though the " all” were 
hard to tell); then, with a deeper crimson 
flooding face and neck, and even tinting the 
taper fingers crushed together, till the jewelled 
rings pressed cruelly into the soft flesh, she 
told him—told him all. " You took me as a 
little helpless child; you were so good and 
kind—oh, far too good! You taught me to 
love you; you let me learn, hourly and daily, 
all your truth and nobleness of heart and mind; 
the knowledge grew with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength; you loved me 
as a father loves hiq^hild—you thought of me 
as a child; while I, mad that 1 was, loved you, 
Col. Thornton, as a woman loves! ♦ # ♦ 

I would rather have sat at your feet throughout 
my life than walked by the side of another as 
his equal! You are so for above me, so clever 
and so good; but, in my strange audacity, I 
thought such love as mine might compensate 


for all beside! I read and studied more than 
most women, striving to make myself less un¬ 
worthy, more fitting for you as a companion. 
My love for you came into being, I know not 
how—I did not even know its real nature till that 
cruel, bitter time, when you pleaded so earnestly 
another’s cause! O, Gardy, Gardy! why could 

J rou not read my heart aright, and take your 
ittle Mabel to be quite safe with you—safe from 
all sorrow for ever—for what could touch me 
had I been your own ?” 

He had dropped his face upon his hands. 
She could not see the tears that welled up from 
an almost breaking heart. 

" I am so proud1 you know it, Gardy, don’t 
you ? My pride all rose in arms against you on 
that day; it clamoured so loud, that for a time 
it drowned the wounded cry—‘Why could he 
not love me better !* You wished to give me to 
another—you said it would ‘make you happy.’ 
I thought he loved me. Ob, I wish he had ! I 
wish he had!” 

Her listener started, as though her words 
were arrows, and had struck him. 

“ You start,” she said. " Ah, yes I you were 
like me—you thought he cared! If he had 
done so, I could have yet been happy; I would 
have loved him if he had only let me, Gardy. I 
did my best; I tried to cling to him, to shut my 
eyes to what they did not wish to see. It was 
not long before I learnt his real nature—learnt 
to know that fair and gentle face was but a mask; 
that if his heart and character were truly written 
there, you would never have given your poor 
Mabel to him! Oh, I have been very wretched! 
but the worst is over now. I know the bitter 
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truth; bat the learning of it—Oh, my God 
what misery it was!” 

She shuddered, and for a moment pressed 
her hand upon her eyes, as though to shut out 
6ome fearful sight, some picture conjured up 
by a restless memory. 

“ I was wrong, very wrong, to marry him as 
I did, loving you; but I meant to be a good 
wife to him—I would have been, indeed I would. 
I could not go on day after day, seeing you, 
always with you. After that—titer you had 
shown how small a thing 1 was to you, I strove 
and struggled with the poor slighted love, that 
had grown into my very life, and at last I 
thought it dead. Alas! it only slept. Had he 
been good and kind to me, if he had but loved 
me, 1 think it never would have wakened up to 
life again; for I wanted to do right—and then 1 
was his wife , and all his interests bound up 
with mine; but the life I led was such a weary 
one, some new knowledge of his wickedness 
and folly coming daily to me, and so the thought 
of you grew up in contrast, and the past came 
back to me as all I had to cling to. I am not a 
patient woman, Gardy, to bend submissively 
under a galling yoke; and so I thought, 
and maddened myself with thought, as 
some do with drink. The world in which I 
live is full of allurements, for in>a whirl of gaiety 
who has much time to think ? After the simple 
life 1 led at home ” (ah, me! what sadness in the 
way she spoke that word!) “ everything was so 
new and strange that it had a wonderful charm 
and excitement for me; people thought me 
beautiful, and let me see they did so. Sometimes 
unkind things were said, and this stung me— 
more because I knew you would be grieved to 
hear it than because I cared myself.” 

She paused, and cast a half-frightened glance 
at his bowed head; she wanted him to speak, 
if only to condemn her—anything would be 
easier to bear than this terrible silence l She 
was very wrong, no doubt, in telling him all 
this tale of love and sorrow. I do not in¬ 
tend to justify her. No woman with “ a well- 
regulated mind” would have acted in like man¬ 
ner ; yet, be not hasty in condemnation—many 
a woman has fallen lower than Mabel, and yet, 
in all her degradation, is more truly womanly 
than she whose pathway, having been set plain 
and straight before her, has known no tempta¬ 
tion to turn aside, and has but bitter words and 
cruel scorn for a less fortunate sister-woman ; 
often by that very bitterness and scorn driving 
the weak to become the outcast; and then, who 
may say at whose door lies the blackest guilt, 
in the eyes of Him " who watches the world 
with larger eves than ours l” 

When Col. Thornton raised his face, Msy 
Baw that it was deathly white; even the heavy 
moustache could not conceal the pallor of bis 
lips. His eyes rested on her with such a depth 
of yearning in them, that she thought in her 
heart, “ What a great pity he has for me 1” But 
the pity was not for her alone; it was for the lost 
Joy of a lost life. 

“ You say that he, your husband' never loved 


you. Poor child! This must be some mistake 
on your part. It seemed to me that he was 
devoted to you. If I had not thought so - - ” 

“ It seemed so, as you say,” she answered. 
“ I clung with all a woman’s tenacity to the hope 
that he had loved me once. I trampled down 
the proofs that daily rose against him; I would 
not have them, even when I knew him to be 

unfaithful-” (Must we judge her listener 

hardly, for the smothered oath that broke from 
bis lips ?) “ I tried to think her had but weaned 
of me, and to find out if the fault lay with my¬ 
self, who had perhaps estranged him; but the 
proof came at last that could not be set aside. 
Gardy, do you remember how you used to blame 
me because I could not love my husband’s 
mother? You used to talk sometimes of a 
thiug called ‘ odd forcewell, some sort of 
‘odd force’ prevented me feeling anything but 
repulsion to that woman, with the cold, steel- 
coloured eyes and constant smile. Her eyes 
and mouth were ever at variance—one must 
have told a false tale; and oh, Gardy, the eyes 
told the truth! She was pitiless—pitiless f 
She knew it all; the life he led, tne man 
he was; and she, a woman, helped to make 
another woman wretched for a life-time 1 Ooe 
day, not long ago, she wrote to him and roe, 
and by some chance the letters were put into 
wrong envelopes. I opened mine, aod read the 
letter it contained—read it from first to last, and 
when 1 laid it down I knew that there was 
nothing left for me to hope in, or to cling toany 
more 1 It was a wicked letter, Gardy. Long 
ago she wrote to him (my husband), and said 
she dare not tell bis father of the heavy debts 
he had incurred in gambling and all other evil. 
She said there was no other way to save him 
from ruin and disgrace save a rich marriage, 
and she told him of me and of my fortune. 
You know be acted up to her wishes and ad¬ 
vice. In the letter that I read she sneered at 
you as being ‘ unsophisticated 1’ She con¬ 
gratulated Arthur on having had my money 
settled on myself, as his creditors could not 
touch it; but yet he might pay off grad ually the 
claims he cared to settle. She said ‘that 
little thing, your wife, will be manageable 
enough, for she imagines you are desperately io 
love with herself, and not with les bijoux de 
sa cassette .’ I had hardly finished reading this 
epistle when Arthur came into the room, an¬ 
other letter in his hand. He saw that I had 
read the one intended for himself. What fol¬ 
lowed is best left untold. If I had never real¬ 
ized before what mv husband was, I did it to the 
fullest extent that day 1 I know his value now, 
Gardy, to the uttermost 1” She laughed a little 
mocking laugh, that curdled his blood to hear. 

He rose from his chair fifed stood beside her. 
The power of this man over himself was untold; 
nothing but that lasting deadly pallor told of 
the inward strife, even his voice was calm 
steady bv the force of his own will. He took 
her hanas again. 

“ What can I do to help you, my P°° r 
child ?” 
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Bat, even as he spoke, the Bense of hie own 
utter helplessness weighed heavily upon him. 
She laid her folded hands upon his shoulder, 
and looked up like a troubled child; the poor, 
weary, wistful little face had lost its glow of 
colour, and, all wan and hopeless, looked up 
into his. 

“ Only tell me how to do my best, Gardy.” 

Wondering at himself the while, he told her of 
his wanderings in foreign lands; of the accidental 
meeting with a friend; of what that friend had 
said, of simple Aunt Ellen’s trouble and dis¬ 
may; of his own anxiety and hurried return. 
But he was sorely put to it when he tried to 
speak of comfort for poor Mabel’s sorrows, for 
he knew not where earthly comfort was to come 
from, and could only think, as he looked 
at her, so young and fair, and weary- 
hearted, “ Goa help her!” in this acknowledg¬ 
ing his human sympathy of no avail! He 
told her that he thought a young wife was better 
not so much in the gay world alone, and that 
drowning thought in excitement was but making 
greater sorrow for the future. 

“ If I were only like my mother!” she said. 
“ Do you know what General Cameron told me 
of her to-night—that she found her happiness 
in her home, and cared for nothing beyond it ?” 

Then followed questions as to her meeting 
with the General, Col. Thornton’s old friend. 

“ You must not judge yourself too hardly, 
Mabel, in thinking of what he said about your 
mother. It would have been strange indeed, 
with such a husband as your father, if her home 
had not been a centre of happiness. You will 
be brave. May, won’t you, though your lot is so 
sadly different from hers ?” 

Sne did not answer, only bent her head, and 
pressed her lips upon the hand that held her 
own. 

That kiss quivered through his whole being: 
in spite of himself his voice shook and faltered. 

“ It is getting late, child. I shall leave you 
now, soon, very soon to see you'again.” 

To see her in such sadness had been torment 
keen enough; but to leave her to this life of 
loveless misery! 

Her heart was full to overflowing, and bright 
tears glistened in her eyes. She felt so grateful 
for the delicacy of his thoughtfulness, in sparing 
her all reproach and abuse of her husband; for, 
womanlike, though not one semblance of love 
or tenderness was in her heart for the man 
whose name she bore, Mabel could not have 
listened to such words without flinching under 
them. 

It was very hard to leave her: the soft, 
clinging hands were full of a mute entreaty, 
a magnetic power to keep him. He, so strong 
as he believed himself, felt powerless now. He 
glanced at a clock upon the table—it was five 
minutes to the half-hour. 

“When the five minutes are gone,” he thought, 
“I will go” 

“ You are not angry, Gardy, are you ?” said 
poor Mabel—“not angry with me—for—any¬ 
thing—” 


The rosy colour flashed into her face again. 
He was tried beyond bis strength. 

She stood before him, in her beauty and hu¬ 
mility, her proud young head bowed in sweet 
womanly shame, her whole face and form 
breathing a shy, appealing tenderness. He 
drew a long deep breath, and the strong will 
gave way; the self-imposed fetters broke 
asunder, his voice was full of a pent-up 
anguish. 

“ My God!—my God!—to think that it was 
all in vain! I did it for the best, God knows I 
did! But, oh, Mabel! I loved you—I loved 
you, my darling 1” 

Not Marguerite’s exulting song— **Ei m* 
amaP 9 is more full of rapture than Mabel’s 
balf-whispered words, as she leaned forward to 

g ase into his now averted face, pressing her 
and upon her breast to still its heaving. "He 
loved me l— he loved me /” It was herself 
speaking to herself—telling her own heart what 
seemed too sweet and strange for truth. 

A moment more and she was clinging to his 
breast. He held her to his heart, ana kissed 
her paling lips, with mad unthinking passion, 
that could remember nothing, save that the 
struggle of the past had been in vain—worse 
than useless ; that she was there clasped close, 
as he had yearned for her so long—that she 
loved him, him only—not as his ward, not as 
his child, but even as be loved her, beyond all 
other! Mabel lay still against his breast, hereyes 
closed, her lips parted, her very soul hushed and 
stilled into calmness by intensity of joy. She 
had no thought of all that stood between them— 
none. No other thought could find a place in 
her heart, only this—“ he loves me!”—nothing 
else: the world was shut out from her by this 
thought. What could be anything to her again 
by the side of this sweet truth ? 

##*### * 

He was the first to rally from this dream of 
rest and joy. Such dreams have an awaking 
bitter as death and pitiless as the grave. She 
felt his clasp grow closer, fonder; heard him 
murmur, “My poor Mabel! my lost love!” 
and then the present, with its dread reality, its 
inevitable decree of separation, came back to her. 
Hitherto she had only felt, now she thought; 
and, gliding from his arms, she sank upon her 
knees, sobbing out in piteous entreaty, “ Leave 
me, oh leave me, or my heart will break!” 

Without a word he went; the very echo of 
his footsteps died away, the night wore on, the 
grey dawn glimmered faintly m the sky, the 
light of the stars paled; but Mabel knelt on, 
her face buried in the folds of her shining 
dress. 


Chap. II. 

Somewhere once I read that “nevermore” was 
of all words the saddest; but I say. Not so; 
for who can say that in its fullest, highest sense, 
“ nevermore” is a reality ? Who shall dare to 
cut us off from the hope that, once death’s 
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portal passed,“ nevermore” shall cease to he ? 
No; there is a sadder, far sadder, thought than 
this—a thought that, like a shroud, holds a , 
dead past—“ It might have been.” 

A lost life—the pitiful pathos of a lost exist* 
ence—-is in these words; the more so because 
they tacitly imply one’s own hand has helped to 
make it so. A knowledge gained too late—a 
something that “ might have been,” and yet “ is 
not.” A night is bright and beautiful; hill and 
dale, flooded with silvery moonlight, derive new 
loveliness from the glistening haze (like a young 
bride seen fairer through her veil)—a sudden 
cloud, and all the tender light is gone. So 
imagination paints to us a life that “ might have 
been.” All looks fair in Fancy’s silver light; 
hut in a moment, cloud-like comes the thought 
“ It is not so; it only might have been!”—the 
light is gone, and nought is left us but the dark 
and stern reality—bleak desolation! 

* * * * « 

It was thus with Mabel on that strange, 
eventful night. All the latent strength and 
courage of her nature was revealed to her own 
heart. Bitter hours of anguish, maddening 
thoughts of what life “ might have been” to her, 
and what “ it was,” aroused her to the need of 
looking boldly in the face a drear future that 
stretched on before her. Hitherto Mabel had 
never pondered thus, or tried to “ think it out” 
and discern what she ought to do. Stung to 
bitterness by her wrongs, she had answered 
hard words m their own kind, given “ an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” She had 
brooded over and resented her husband’s faults 
towards herself, but had never asked her own 
conscience, “Have I done my best towards 
him ?” She thought of all this now. One day 
she had been plunged in useless repining, the 
next seeking forgetfulness in scenes of gaiety 
and excitement—herself the life and spirit of the 
whole. Poor weary soul! tossed about by the 
caprice of the hour, leading an aimless, un¬ 
stable life, “ seeking rest and finding none 1” 
But now she had a motive-power for striving 
towards a higher standard, a worthier life, 
lake a sweet haunting melody, through all the 
sadness and the weight of misery, ran one 
blessed thought, “ He loves me.” 

For this sue would strive, for this she would 
struggle—to be worthy of this love—this great 
precious love that she bad found) Though 
they never met again, never any more till death 
gave them to each other, this thought, the 
knowledge of his love, would keep him safe— 
would strengthen and uphold her, so that even 
he should say “ You have done well 1” 

• # # # « 

When General Cameron paid his promised 
visit, the day following Mrs. Somerton’s party, 
he found Mabel so quiet and subdued, so unlike 
the radiant beauty of the previous evening, that 
he reproached himself with having been unjust 
to her in thought. He noted the simple morn¬ 
ing dress, without a single ornament, the sad 
reposeful face, and wondered to see how different 
she looked by day and night; but he did pot 


know (how should he ?) that a whole lifetime of 
feeling lay between that time and this ? The 
General’s visit was the first foundation of a 
friendship that never afterwards knew “ a 
shadow of turning.” His previous knowledge 
of the mother, whose memory many revered as 
something sacred, gave the old soldier a peculiar 
interest in her eyes—and all bis chivalrous de¬ 
votion was called forth by the sight of one so 
young and fair neglected and uncared-for by 
her natural protector. 

She could have had no better friend; there 
was a stern purity about the old Indian, that re* 
buked all lightness in others. Once the name 
of Mrs. Arthur Stanley was mentioned in his 
presence in that half-jesting manner which is 
more hurtful to a woman’s fame than the as* 
sertion of real evil. You can grapple with the 
one, but the other is impalpable, and yet, like 
fine dust, soils what it falls upon. 

“ It is a cowardly thing, sir,” said the old 
soldier, whom all had supposed buried in his 
newspaper, turning a pair of hawkVeyes on the 
discomfited speaker — “a most cowardly un¬ 
manly thing, to speak in that manner of a woman 
—more especially of one whom we all know to 
be so entirely unprotected as Mrs. Arthur Stan* 
ley. In my presence it shall not be done!” 

And before the astonished scandal-monger 
recovered his self-possession sufficiently to me¬ 
ditate a reply the General had left the room. 
No one again ever regaled him with the on-diti 
of the gay world, But to return. 

Ever haunting Mabel’s memory were the 
words her guardian had spoken on that night— 
“ You will be brave, won’t you, Mabel 1” And 
in her thoughts she answered, “ I will , I will P 9 
And she was brave, and enduring, and patient; 
so that her husband wondered at the change, 
and thought how much more “manageable” 
she was becoming—for she had baffled his 
powers in the managing line more than once 
before. All this effort and activity of mind and 
feeling tried her bodily powers more than Mabel 
knew; and at length there came a morning 
when she was overpowered by a sense of feeble* 
aess, and lay still all-day, hoping that the mor¬ 
row would bring renewed strength; but the 
morrow came without the health or energy; so 
pr. Leopold was sent for, and came softly into 
the room—darkened, because she did not like 
the light—and there he found her, lying pale 
and wan, with violet circles round her wistful 
eyes; and yet she seemed to have no ailment to 
which he could give a name. The little round 
man carried a kindly, chivalrous heart under 
bis white waistcoat (always the most prominent 
feature iu his general appearance); some sus¬ 
picion that, in this case, his verdict of “ rest and 
quiet” was applicable to the mind as well as to 
the body, gave such a gentleness to his manner, 
that Mabel (with whom he had always been a 
favourite) found real comfort in his visits, and 
Arthur Stanley felt constrained to something 
like sympathy and kindness towards hie wife 
when Dr. Leopold happened to he present. 

“ Poor thing! poor thing!” you might have 
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beard the doctor mutter to himself, as he drove 
off iu bis neat brougham. And when the morn¬ 
ing rounds were over, and he went home to 
lunch, the pale face upon the pillow in that dark* 
ened room haunted him, and he still kept think¬ 
ing to himself, “ Poor thing!” 

The Vulture had dropped in, to spend an hour 
with Mrs. Leo, and been edified by an account 
of how she, Mrs. Leopold, had seen “ with her 
own eyes” (was there a probability of her 
making use of anyone else's optics ?) " a note, 
on pink paper, with a crest on the envelope— 
hand bearing a torch—that she knew it was 
from young Mrs. Stanley, and wondered greatly 
what was wrong”—that she should like to make 
her mind easy as to whether there was any 
chance of an heir to Weylands. " Old Mrs, 
Stanley’s property, you know, dear Lady 
M'Alpine, it’s entailed: so you see she really 
ought to have a son 1” Or perhaps there had 
been a domestic disturbance, and the lady’s 
nerves were suffering. 

“I should not wonder, either,” said this 
charming woman: "for really, the way she 
goes on—well, well, 1 know what my hus¬ 
band would say 1” 

Now (figuratively speaking) the plumage of 
the Vulture was not a little rumed. Lunch was 
by no means to her mind; the soup was chilly, 
and the patties had a superabundance of pepper; 
so she amicably replied, " Don’t distress your¬ 
self about it,my dear; pray don’t. I can assure 
you, my respectable fnend, your husband will 
never be disturbed, either by you “ going on 
or going off.” 

Her victim plumed herself upon her own in¬ 
comparable virtue, and looked so wonderfully 
self-complacent, that the Vulture’s eyes twinkled 
with delight. 

"You are right, dear lady McAlpine, as you 
always are; 1 hope I have more principle and 
self-respect than to do either the one or the 
other.” 

"I don’t know about that,” was the unlocked 
for reply; " what I meant was, that you’ll never 
have the chance.” We must make the over¬ 
peppered patties responsible for the angry glow 
on Mrs. Leo’s ample face, and thank Heaven that 
the Doctor made nis opportune appearance at 
this critical moment. 

" How is Mrs. Arthur Stanley ?” was the 
first question bis wife greeted him with, 

But bis only answer was, a request for some of 
tbe tepid soup, before alluded to; and when the 
query was repeated, he put another pn his own 
account. 

" How did you know she was ill ?” 

That dreadful Vulture gave her no time for a 
prevarication. 

" She saw a letter come to you with tbe Stan¬ 
ley crest upon the seal. Have Mrs. Arthur and 
her husband really quarrelled ? and is she very 
ill ?” 

“ Who said that they had auarrelled ?” (bat 
the Doctor’s face looked ae though he knew, 
only too well). 

"Your wife seemed to think so.” 


Who would have thought a round genial face 
like Dr. Leopold’s could look so stern, as when 
he said, " I do not often interfere with what 
you say or do, my dear; but understand one 
thing, I * will not have remarks made about my 
professional affairs.” And this was all that tbe 
Doctor’s wife ever learnt of Mabel’s illness, be¬ 


yond what everybody knew—that Mrs. Arthur 
Stanley was " not well enough to see apyone,” 

Is my reader ready to say that this is an ex¬ 
aggeration, that such women as Mrs. Leopold 
do not exist ? Alas 1 they do, to the discomfort 
of all around them. 

Such women have a never-resting, never ceas¬ 
ing, longing to pry into the concerns of other 
people, as much perhaps from idle, vulgar curi¬ 
osity, as anything else. From a love of talking 
of the affairs of their friends and neighbours, 
they speculate upon the motives prompting ac¬ 
tions of which in reality they know nothing; 
thus working an amount or evil, making an 
amount of mischief, almost incredible. 

I give Mr. Leopold as a specimen of a class 
only too numerous, and which all who have any 
regard for their own peace and comfort will, 
religiously avoid, 

# • a a a a a 


Mabel was a very submissive patient, ready 
enough to act up to her doctor’s direction ae 
to rest and quiet. The truth was, she felt glad of 
time for thought-glad to lie for hours un¬ 
spoken to, solving the problem of her 
owu life, pest, present, ana future. Twice 
only was she energetically determined to have 
her own way—once when her husband sug- 
gested that Mrs. Stanley, sen,, should he sent 
for in the capacity of sick*nurse; and again 
when a letter from Miss Thornton announced 
her intention of ooming to town on the same 
errand. 

"I will not have anyones I shall get well 
best alone,” said May, with angry eyes, and 
two hot pink patches burning on her cheeks; 
And Dr. Leopold let her have her way. He had 
seen enough of her home-life to understand that 
May was better left to fight her battle alone, 
“ And a hard battle it is too,” said he to himself j 
" but she is a brave woman—a brave woman!” 
(and, if a sigh heaved the white waistcoat, as the 
thought crossed his mind—" lly a ths fmm e# 
et det fmnw,” the little doctor was far too 
loyal to give it utterance), 

" She doesn’t want me to go to her,” said 
Aunt Ellen, coining in dire distress to the 
Colonel’s study, a letter from Mabel in her 
hand. This she tried to read aloud, but the 
tears ran down her face and fell upon the paper; 
so she gave it up, and fairly wrung her hands. 
" She says she’s best alone—and she can’t he. 
I'm sure. She was always so imprudent: didn't 
she go and wander about in the garden, all 
among the wet trees and things, and come to 
my room, with her hair as damp as if she’d 
just been bathing, only the very night before her 
wedding?” 

" What did she wander in the garden for?” 
eaid the Colonel, in a set, qniet voice, that told 
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of some effort, and looking steadily out of the 
window. 

M I’m sure I don’t know,” sobbed Aunt 
Ellen. “ She never was like anyone else, you 
know; she said she saw you through the win¬ 
dow, and you looked so lovely, and— O, good 
gracious! William, I wish the child had never 
left us!” 

Not half so much—oh, not one-half so much 
as he! Thus learning new and touching proofs 
of a love that he had been too blind to see, he 
echoed her wish with passionate longing, and 
felt that for evermore he must go on— 

“Bearing a lile-long hanger at his heart!” 

For him, Beechwood was a haunted house- 
haunted by a soft-eyed phantom : now it would 
glide silently to meet him, with wistful, loving 
face; now nestle by his side, to ask some auaint 
and eerie question: it played ghostly melodies 
in the firelit study, when the gloaming brought 
the shadows on the wall; or tapped (like Ondine) 
at his door, with gentle fingers, and then it 
glided softly in, the dear, lost “ schones bild /” 

He made many an effort to fly from this lovely 
shadow; but it would not be driven away. If 
he plunged into a learned and scientific treatise, 
a phantom hand was laid upon his shoulder—a 
phantom voice pleaded to be told “just a little 
about it—only a little.” This one presence, the 
lost Mabel of the past, was all-pervading, ever- 
haunting, until at last he fled from it no more; 
but grew to love and cling to it, just as, in the 
first bitterness of bereavement, the miniature 
that is the shadow of what we have lost is too 
painful a sight to look upon; but time mellows 
our grief, and then we find delight in gazing on 
that which has clinging about it so many 
precious memories. 

Before long May’s letters spoke of renewed 
health and strength. There was comfort in this 
to Aunt Ellen; but she had strong, though 
vague misgivings that something was amiss— 
“a cloud of some sort between her brother 
and his ward. But the good lady had an old- 
fashioned belief in Christmas as the panacea 
for all misunderstandings—the bond that re¬ 
united all severed links. “We shall be all 
together then,” she thought; but who can say 
for the future, “We shall do this or that?” 
Alas! for the uncertainty of all things in this 
world of change. 

* * * * 

“ Is Mrs. Stanley here ?” said the Doctor’s 
wife, as her liege lord insinuated himself into a 
vacant chair by her side at a fashionable con¬ 
cert, the programme of which promised a rich 
treat to every real lover of music. 

“Yes,” he replied, “with Lady Osbaldis¬ 
ton.” 

“ With whom ?” (this in a higher tone than 
society usually considers quite the thing). 

Dr. Leopold repeated his former assertion. 

“Well, I never 1 Why, she’s so dreadfully 
exclusive; everybody is dying to get into her 


set! Even Lady M‘Alpine doesn't visit there; 
and for her to ‘ take up' Mrs. Arthur Stanley!” 

“ I don’t know about ‘taking up,’ ” said the 
Doctor; “ but they seem great friends; and I 
am very glad of it, very. People will be less un¬ 
charitable now.” 

For once his lady let him have the last word; 
she was silently wishing that several suggestive 
remarks (as to Mabel’s illness being caused by 
some storm of a domestic nature) made to one 
or two lady friends were unsaid; but such 
inuendos are not easily cancelled; they are like 
a stone thrown into a pond! you can never tell 
how far the circles will extend. 

“ Is the Doctor he-ar ?” said a young exqui¬ 
site, whom Mr. Leo caught en passant , and 
snared into a conversation (rather a one-sided 
affair, however, as the gentleman was apparently 
suffering from the fatigues of a recent toilet). 

“O yes!” briskly replied the lady: “don’t 
you see him talking to Lady Osbaldiston V* 
And she tried to suppress her exultation at this 
fact. 

“ Ah!” said the languid one, with sudden 
animation, “ there is Mrs. Arthur Stanley. I’m 
weally wevy glad—pon honor, now, I am—to 
see her out again ! Oh, of course, she’s been 
ill for a long time. I never saw a person no 
changed, so fearfully altered—she used to be 
so very good-looking.” 

By a curious spasm of the facial muscles the 
exquisite dropped his eye-glass, that had been 
focused upon Mabel and her friend. An idea 
(curious coincidence!) crossed that vapid brain 
of his—an idea that the plain woman by bis 
side was envious of the pretty woman at the 
other end of the room. 

“ Aw! weally—I don’t know; she’s wevy 
transparent ana ethereal, you know; but I like 
that sort of thing—I do, now, ’pon honor!” 
and he was soon making bis way through the 
crowd, towards the “ Osbaldiston set,” which 
seemed, on this occasion, to consist of Mabel, 
her ladyship, and General Cameron. 

“ I wish I were nearer to them,” pondered 
Mrs. Leopold; “perhaps she could manage to 
introduce me.” 

The head of the Vulture now appeared, agi¬ 
tating itself among the audience, as though 
seeking a cpiarry to alight upon. 

“There is room by me, dear Lady M‘Alpine. 
Leo will give you bis chair.” 

But the bird of prey had other game in view, 
and heeded not. She made her way to Mabel, 
profuse in her expressions of delight at her re¬ 
appearance in the gay world. 

Nothing could be more gentle and courteous 
than Mrs. Stanley; but thelady in violet velvet, 
the grand object of the Vulture’s ambition, was 
apparently oblivious of everything save the mu¬ 
sic ; so (no other vacant place presenting itself) 
the turbaned dame subsided into Dr. Leopold’s 
chair, and snubbed his wife for the remainder 
of the evening, till that oppressed woman 
looked quite limp and dejected. In the simplest 
coiffure and toilet possible, Mrs. Stanley was 
again the Mabel of the Beechwood days. 
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Fancy the power of these words, wedded to 
Schubert’s exquisite melody, and sung by 
Viardot Garcia, with all the dramatic intensity 
so peculiar to herself—- 
» 

“ Adieu! jusqu’& l’aurore, 

Du jour eu qui j'ai fois; 

Le jour qui doit encore 
Me r6unir k toi !’* 

They thrilled to Mabel’s very soul, and she 
closed her eyes to press back the rising tears. 

" Le jour en qui fai fois ”—who has not, 
some time or other in his fife, laid this comfort 
to his soul, and found it but a “ triste consola¬ 
tion” after all ? “ The day ” seems so 

far distant, life seems so long, death so 
uncertain—after death still more so, yet 
how we cling to it, this hope of reunion with 
those we love and lose! And yet May had 
found peace, 'or its shadow. She had gone 
through the struggle of rebellion that all must 
fight before they gain the calmness of submis¬ 
sion to the inevitable. She had done with strife 
forever now; she had looked her fate in the 
face; and nothing could add to her knowledge 
of its bitterness. So she thought, not knowing 
that even now deeper and darker shadows were 
looming round her! What says Balzac, that 
keen observer of human life ? “ A celui qui 

croyait pouvoir se dire *Ma tdche est remplief le 
sort jette souvent un fadeau plus lourd h por¬ 
ter” 

General Cameron was ably filling the post 
of May’s “ good angel” fast when she felt the 
need of some kind hand to aid her in the new 
ath she had laid out for herself. He brought 
is old friend Lady Osbaldiston to see her, and 
the two women, like-minded, soon formed a 
close friendship. Lady Osbaldiston—herself so 
perfectly “ sans peur, et sans reproche so un¬ 
assailable in her dignity as true woman and 
true wife, high in social position, endowed with 
ample fortune, and a beauty that even now, 
when the Rubicon of forty drew near, could cast 
into the shade less stately loveliness—was all- 
powerful in the world of fashion: who can 
limit the influence of such a woman, to save 
men from ruin and women from misery ? 

Some years of life in India, where her hus¬ 
band had held a diplomatic post, had given a 
paleness to her complexion, which would have 
detracted from the beauty of a face less classi¬ 
cally perfect; as it was, it only gave a greater 
darkness and depth to the eyes before whose 
glance nothing that was untrue could stand. 
She was a woman before whom not the most 
thoughtless would have uttered an impure or 
double-meaning word. A scandalous, unkind 
on dit withered and died in her presence like a 
noisome plant of darkness in the blessed light 
of heaven. And yet, with all this sweet perfec¬ 
tion of life and heart, this woman was “ humble 
in spirit,” and deeming her own lot cast so that 
for her temptation was not, she fearlessly held 
forth a strong and loving hand to those less 
happy women for whom life was “ me tdche dif¬ 


ficile One thing only she could not brook— 
a want of reality, of sincerity, of truth! 

When I see a woman like Lady Osbaldiston 
using the spotless purity of her own life as a 
cloak and covering for the weakness and sor¬ 
rows of others, I feel in her presence as in a 
church—the spirit of God’s mercy all-pervading. 

With infinite tact, with womanly delicacy of 
look and word, she comforted and sustained 
poor Mabel, and this without any of that forcing 
of confidence, and desecrating of reserve, so 
often inflicted by one woman upon another in 
the guise of friendship. 

No one could help seeing that the union of 
Sir Ralph Osbaldiston ana his wife was not 
that of two lives bound together, but one life 
formed of two. They were one-thoughted, one- 
hearted, and yet some shadow, not of estrange¬ 
ment, but of sadness, seemed an element of 
their daily life. Mabel saw, sometimes, in the 
manner of the husband towards his wife, a 
tender pity, that belonged to some secret sor¬ 
row they two had in common, and apart from 
the rest of the world. At last she learned its 
nature. 

Weary with unavailing striving to lead her 
husband to a worthier life, to win him to see 
some attraction in his own home—oppressed 
with a sense of her helplessness to draw him 
from the companionship of men who, vampire¬ 
like, preyed upon him, and were leading him 
from bad to worse, May, with heavy, weary 
eyes, looked up into the calm, beautiful face of 
her friend, ana said, “ You are so happy— 1 so 
wretched! It seems very hard ! You cannot 
tell how hard it is, you who have no sorrows, no 
trials l” 

A troubled look came into my lady's eyes, a 
sudden, pained expression on her face. 

“ What have I said ?” cried Mabel: “ O 
forgive me!” 

“ You have touched a wound that is still un¬ 
healed, Mabel. Never think that any human 
being is free from all sorrow and trial. Mine 
came to me very bitterly—to us, I should say.” 

She was silent, rallying her strength to try 
and make this poor child’s lot seem less bitter, 
by unveiling the exceeding bitterness of her 
own; and there was pain in this revealing, as 
she had said—“the touching of an unhealed 
wound.” 

(To be continued .) 


Industby. —There is no art or science that is too 
difficult for industry to attain to. It is the gift of 
tongues, and makes a man understood and valued in 
all countries, and by all nations; it is the philosopher's 
stone, that turns ail metals, and even stones, into gold, 
and suffers not want to break into its dwelling; it is 
the north-west passage, that brings the merchant's 
ships to him as soon as he cau desire. In a word, 
industry conquers all enemies, and makes fortune ft. 
self pay contribution. 
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BRYANT. 


The literary life of Bryant, the American 
poet, begins with the publication of 4 ‘ Thana- 
toptis” in the North American Review, in 1816 ; 
for we need take no account of those earlier 
blossoms, plucked untimelt from the tree, as 
they had been prematurely expanded by the 
heat of party politics. The strain of that song 
was of a higher mood, tn those days, when 
American literature spoke with faint and feeble 
mice, like the chirp of half-awakened birds in 
the morning twilight, we need not say what 
cordial welcome was extended to a poem which 
embodied in blank verse, worthy of anybody 
since Milton, thoughts of the highest reach and 
noblest power, or what wonder was mingled 
with the praise when it was announced that this 
grand and majestic moral teaching and this 
rich and Sustained music were the work of a 
boy of eighteen—not that Bryant was no more 
than eighteen when “ Thanatopsis ” was printed, 
fbr he must pay one of the tributes of eminence 
in having all the world know that he was born 
in 1794; but he was no more than eighteen 
when it was written, and surely never was there 
riper fruit plucked from so young a tree. And 
now we have before us, with the imprint of 
1864, his latest volume, entitled “ Thirty 
Poems.” Between this date and that of the 
publication of “Thanatopsis ” there sweeps an 
arch of forty-eight years. With Bryant these 
have been years of manly toil, of resolute sacri¬ 
fice, of faithful discharge of all the duties of 
life. The cultivation of the poetical faculty is 
not always favourable to the gTowth of the cha¬ 
racter, but Bryant is no less estimable as a man 
than admirable as a poet. It has been his lot 
to earn his bread Dy the exercise of the prose 
part of his mind, by those qualities which he 
nas in common with other men; and his poetry 
has been written in the intervals and breathing- 
spaces of a life of regular industry. This ne¬ 
cessity for ungenial toil may have added some¬ 
thing to the shyness and gravity of the poet’s 
manners; but it has doubtless given earnest¬ 
ness, concentration, depth, and a strong flavour 
of life to his verss. Had be been a man of lei¬ 
sure he might have written more, but he could 
hardly have written better; and nothing tends 
more to prolong to old age the freshness of feel¬ 
ing and the sensibility to impressions which are 
characteristic of the poetical temperament than 
the dedication of a portion of every day to some 
kind of task-work. The sweetest flowers are 
those which grow upon the rocks df renuncia¬ 
tion. Byron at thirty-seven was a burnt-out 
volcano: Bryant at threescore end ten is as 
sensitive to the touch of beauty as at twenty. 

The poetry of Bryant is not great in amount, 
but it represents a great deal of work, as few 
men are more finished artists than he, or more 


patient in shaping and polishing their produc¬ 
tions. No piece of verse ever leaves hie hands 
till it has received the last touch demanded by 
the most correct judgment and the most fas¬ 
tidious taste. Thus the style pf hia poetry is 
always admirable. Nowhere can one find in 
wbat he has written a careless or slovenly ex¬ 
pression , an awkward phrase, or an ill-chosen 
word. He never puts in an epithet to fill oat 
a line, and never uses one which could be im¬ 
proved by substituting another. The range 
within which he moves is not wide. He has 
not written narrative or dramatic poems: he has 
not painted poetical portraits: ne has not as¬ 
pired to the honours of satire, of wit, or of bu- 
mour: he has made no contributions to the 
poetry of passion. His poems may be divided 
into two great classes—those which express the 
moral aspects of hnmanity, and those which in¬ 
terpret the language of Nsture 5 though It may 
be added that in not a few of his productions 
these two elements are combined. Those of the 
former class are not so remarkable fbr origi¬ 
nality of treatment as for the beauty and troth 
with which they express the reflections of the 
general mind and the emotions of the general 
heart. In these poems we tee our own expe¬ 
rience returned to us, touched with the lights 
and coloured with the hues of the most exquisite 
poetry. Their tone is grave and high, but not 
gloomy or morbid: the edges of the cloud of 
life are turned to gold by faith and hope. Of 
the poems of this class “ Thanatopsis,” of which 
we have already spoken, is one of the best 
known. Others are the “Hymn to Heath/ 
“The Old Man’s Funeral,” “A Forest Hymn,” 
“ The Lapse of Time,” “An Evening Reverie, 
“The Old Man’s Counsel,” and “’Hie Past. 
This last is one of the noblest of bis produc¬ 
tions, full of solemn beauty and melancholy 
music, and ws cannot deny ourselves the phi* 
sure of quoting a few of its stanaas: 

“ Thou unrelenting Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters sore and fast 
Hold all that enter thy nnbreathing reign. 

“ Far in thy realm withdrawn. 

Old empires sit in snllenness and gloom, 

And glorions ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

" Childhood, with all its mirth, , 

Youth, Manhood, Age that draWs us to the gronn , 
And last, Man’s Life on earth, 

Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 

* * • * 
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“ In thy abysses bide 
Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the Waters to the sea; 

“ Labours of good to man, 

Unpublished charity, unbroken faith— 

Lore, that ’midst grief began, 

And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 

“ Pull many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered ; 

With thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 

" Thine for a space are they— 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last; 

Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 

“ All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest time 
Shall then come forth, to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime!" 

Here ie nothing new* It ie the old, gad 
strain, of coeval birth with poetry itself. It 
may be read in the Hebrew of the Book of Job 
and in the Greek of Homer; but with what 
dignity of sentiment, what majestic music, what 
beauty of language, the oft-repeated lesson of 
humanity is enforced! Every word is chosen 
with unerring judgment, and no needless dilu¬ 
tion of language weakens the force of the con¬ 
ceptions and pictures. Bryant is one of the 
few poets who will bear the test of the well- 
nigh obsolete art of verbal criticism s observe 
the expressions, “silent fame,*’ “forgotten 
arts,” wisdom disappeared” t bow exactly these 
epithets satisfy the ear and the mind; how im¬ 
possible to change any one of them for the bet¬ 
ter! 

In Bryant's descriptive poems there is the 
same finished execution and the same beauty of 
style as in his reflective and didactic poems, with 
more originality of treatment. It was his for¬ 
tune to be born and reared in the western part 
of Massachusetts, and to become familiar with 
some of the most beautiful inland scenery of 
Hew England in youth and early manhood, 
when the mind takes impressions which the at¬ 
trition of life never wears out. In his study of 
Nature he combines the faculty and the vision, 
the eye of the naturalist and the imagination of 
the poet. No man observes the outward shows 
of earth and sky more accurately; no man feels 
them more vividly; no man describes them more 
beautifully. He was tbe first of American poets 
who, deserting the conventional paths in which 
imitators move, studied and dejineated nature 
as it exists in New England, modified by the 
elements of a comparatively low latitude, 
ft brilliant sky, uncertain springs, short 
and hot summers, richly-coloured autumns, and 
winters of pure and crystal cold. The merit 
and the popularity of Bryant's descriptive poetry 


Bryant • 

prove how intimate is the relation between ima¬ 
gination and truth, and how the poet who is 
faithful to the highest requisitions of nis art must 
obey laws as rigid as those of science itself. Here, 
at the risk of making our readers read again 
what they may have read before, we transcribe 
a passage from a memorandum of Mr. Merritt's, 
containing an account of Scott's proceedings 
while studying the localities of “ Rokeby":— 

“ I observed him noting down even the pecu¬ 
liar little wild flowers and herbs that accidentally 
grew round and on tbe side of a bold crag near 
bis intended Cave of Grey Denzil, and could 
not help saying, that, as he was not to be upon 
oath in his work, daisies, violets, and primroses 
would be as poetical as any of the humble 
plants he was examining. I laughed, in short, 
at bis scrupulousness; but I understood him 
when be replied, * that in Nature no two scenes 
were exactly alike, and that whoever copied 
truly what was before his eyes would possess 
the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit 
apparently an imagination as boundless as the 
range of Nature in the scenes he recorded; 
whereas, whosver trusted to his imagination 
would soon find his own mind circumscribed 
and contracted to a few images, and the repeti¬ 
tion of these would sooner or later produce that 
very monotony and barrenness which had al¬ 
ways haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
anybut the patient worshippers of truth.' ” 

This is excellent good sense, and the descrip¬ 
tive poetry of Bryant shows how carefully he 
has observed the rules which Scott has laid 
down. He never has a conventional image, 
and never resorts to a second-frippery of a 
poetical commonplace-book to tag his verses 
with. Every season of tbe American year has 
been delineated by him, and the drawing and 
colouring of his pictures are always correct. 
American springs, for instance, are not at 
all the ideal or poetical springs, and Bryant 
does not pretend that they are; and yet be can 
find a poetical side to them, as witness his poem 
entitled “ March" :— 

“ The stormy March is oome at last, 

With Wind, and cloud, and changing skies: 

I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 

" Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 

Yet, though thy winds are load and bleak. 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 

“ For thon to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring; 

And thou hast joined the gentle train, 

And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 

“ And in thy reign of blast and storm 

Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm. 

And heaven puts on the blue of May." 

This is all as strictly true as if it were drawn 
up for an affidavit. March, as we all know, is 
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the eldest daughter of Winter, and bitterly like 
her grim aire. The snow which has melted 
from the uplands lingers in the valleys; the 
storms and the cloudy skies, and the rushing 
blasts mark the sullen retreat of winter; but 
the days are growing longer, the sun mounts 
higher, and sometimes a soft and vernal air 
flows from the blue sky, like Bum's daisy 
“ glinting forth” amid the storm. 

March and April come and go, and May 
succeeds. Hers is not quite the “ blue volup- 
tuous eye” she wears in the portraits which 
poets paint of her, and those who court her smiles 
are sometimes chilled bv decidedly wintry 
glances. Bryant gives us her best aspect 

“ The son of May was bright in middle heaven, 

And steeped the sprouting forests, the green hills, 
And emerald wheat-fields, in his yellow light. 

Upon the apple-tree, where rosy buds 
Stood clustered, ready to burst forth in bloom, 

The robin warbled forth his full clear note 
For hours, and wearied not. Within the woods, 
Where young and half-transparent leaves scarce cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Danced on their stalks; the shad-bush, white with 
flowers, 

Brightened the glens; the new-leaved butter-nut 
And quivering poplar to the roving breeze 
Gave a balsamic fragrance." 

How admirable this is 1 and with what truth, 
we had almost said courage, the poet makes bis 
report! The emerald wheat-fields, the rosy 
buds of the apple-tree, the half-transparent 
leaves of the trees, the anemones on their rest¬ 
less stalks, the shad-bush (Amelanchier Botry - 
opium), the quivering poplars, and the peculiar 
balsamic odour which one perceives in the woods 
at that season are so exactly what are found in 
the New England May! How much better 
these distinct statements are than a tissue of 
generalities about flowery wreaths, and fragrant 
sephyrs and genial rays, and fresh verdure, and 
vernal airs and ambrosial dews! 

But the year goes on. The fitful and ca¬ 
pricious spring passes by, and summer takes 
its place. The New England summer is not 
like the summer of Thomson and Cowper, and 
images drawn from English poetry ana trans¬ 
planted there would be out of place; and our 
faithful interpreter of American nature takes 
nothing at second-hand. How correctly he 
delineates the characteristic features of the 
glorious month of June! 

“ There, through the long, long summer hours, 

The golden light should lie. 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in tneir beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell; 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him here, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and humming-bird." 

The housewife-bee is an expressive epithet. 
Poes it involve a double meaning, and insinu¬ 


ate that as a bee carries a sting, so women who 
are stirring, notable, and good housekeepers 
have something sharp in their natures ? 

Next comes midsummer with its fervid and 
overpowering heats, which find in our poet also 
an accurate delineator. 

“ It is a sultry day: the suu has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 

There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, aud its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee. 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours: the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 

But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 

As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved." 

But the radiant and many-coloured autumn 
is Bryant's favourite season, and some of his 
most beautiful and characteristic passages are 
those which paint its hues of crimson and pur¬ 
ple, and the vaporous gold of its atmosphere. 
Such is the number of these passages that it is 
difficult to make a selection of one or two 
for quotation. Here is one from “ Autumn 
Woods.” 

“ Let in through all the trees. 

Come the strange rays; the forest depths are 
bright; 

Their sunny-coloured foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles like beams of light. 

“ The rivulet, late unseen, 

Where bickering through the shrubs its waters 
run, 

Shines with the image of its golden screen 
And glimmerings of the sun. 

“ But, 'neath yon crimson tree, 

Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame. 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy. 

Her blush of maiden shame." 

Here is nothing imitative or borrowed, and 
here are no unmeaning generalities. Every¬ 
thing is exact and local—drawn from an 
American autumn, and no other. And how 
lovely an image is that in the third stanza, and 
what an added charm it gives to an object in it¬ 
self most beautiful! 

But our readers must indulge us with one 
more quotation under this head, although we 
take it from one of the most popular—perhaps 
the most popular—of his poems, “ The Death 
of the Flowers.” 

“ The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 
ago, 

Aud the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, aud the aster in the 
wood, 

Aud the yellow sunflowey by the byook in autunpi 
beauty stood^ 
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Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as fells 
the plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from 
upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mid-day, as still 
each days will come. 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 
winter home. 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard , though 
all the trees are still , 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill , 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose fra¬ 
grance late he bore. 

And sighs to find them u in the wood and by the 
stream no more.” 

Of the poetry of these exquisite lines, the 
melancholy sweetness of the sentiment, the 
delicate beauty of the versification, we need not 
say one word, but we claim a moment’s atten¬ 
tion to their fidelity to truth, and the accuracy 
of observation which they evince. The golden- 
rod and the aster are the characteristic autumn 
flowers in that sone of the American continent 
embracing New England, and the sunflower is 
a very common flower at that season. That 
lovely child of the declining year, the fringed 
gentian, would doubtless have been brought in 
with her fair sisters, had it not been for her 
somewhat unmanageable name. Bryant has 
written some beautiful stanzas to this flower, 
but in them he only calls it a “ blossom.” And 
bow fine a landscape is condensed into the two 
delicious lines which we have Italicized! and yet 
no one ever walked into a New-England wood 
on a late day in autumn without hearing the 
nuts drop upon the withered leaves, and seeing 
the streams flash through the smoke-like haze 
which hangs over the landscape. 

But winter, especially the clear and sparkling 
New-England winter, has its scenes of splendour 
and aspects of beauty; and the poet would not 
be true to his calling, if he failed to recognise 
them. 

“ Come when the rains 

Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice, 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

The incrnsted surface shall upbear thy steps, 

And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy 
Trunks are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven. 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops 
That glimmer with an amethystine light; 

But round the parent-stem the long, low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbours hide 
The glassy floor.” 

There are many more lines equally good, but 
we have not space for them. This is a descrip¬ 
tion of winter as we have it here, compounded 
of the elements of extreme cold, a transparent 
atmosphere, and brilliant sunshine. No English 
poet can see such a scene—at least in his own 
country: Ambrose Phillips did see something 
like it in Sweden, and described it in a poetical 
epistle to the Earl of borset, which is much 


the best thing he ever wrote, and has a pulse of 
truth and life in it, from the simple fact that he 
saw something new, and told his noble corre¬ 
spondent what he saw. 

But Bryant’s claims to the honours of a 
truly national poet do not rest solely upon the 
fidelity with which he has described the peculiar 
scenery of his native land, for no poet has ex¬ 
pressed with more earnestness of conviction and 
more beauty of language the great ideas which 
have moulded its political institutions and its 
social life. Before the breaking out of the 
Civil War he was a member of that great 
political party of which Jefferson was the head, 
and he is still a Democrat in the primitive 
sense of the word; that is to say, he believes in 
man’s capacity for self-government, and in his 
right to govern himself. He has full trust in 
human progress; age has not lessened the faith 
with which he looks forward to the future; his 
sympathies are with the many, and not with the 
few. Though he has travelled much in Europe, 
his imagination has been but little affected by 
the forms of beauty and grandeur which past 
ages have bequeathed to the present. He has 
not found inspiration in the palace, the cathe¬ 
dral, the ruined castle, the ivy-covered church, 
the rose-embowered cottage. Indeed, it is only 
by incidental and occasional touches that one 
would learn from his poetry that he had ever 
been out of his own country at all: his inspira¬ 
tion and his themes are alike drawn from the 
scenery, the institutions, the history of his 
native land. His Imagination, as wa 9 the case 
with Milton, rests upon a basis of gravity 
deepening into sternness; and we have little 
doubt that not a few of the things in Europe, 
which move to pleasure the lightly stirred fancy 
of many American travellers, aroused in him a 
different feeling, as either memorials of an age 
or expressions of a system in which the many 
were sacrificed to the few. In his mental frame 
there is a pulse of indignation which is easily 
stirred against any form of injustice or oppres¬ 
sion. His later poems, as might naturally be 
expected, are those in which the sentiments and 
aspirations of a patriotic and hopeful American 
are most distinctly expressed; among them are 
“The Battle-field,” “The Winds,” “The An¬ 
tiquity of Freedom,” and that which is called, 
from its first line, “ O Mother of a Mighty 
Race.” It would be well to read these poems 
in connection with the seventeenth chapter of 
the second volume of De Tocqueville’s “ De¬ 
mocracy in America,” which treats of the 
sources of poetry among democratic nations; 
and the comparison will furnish fresh cause for 
admiring the prophetic sagacity of that great 
philosophical thinker, who, at the time he wrote, 
predicted all that country’s future, because he 
comprehended all its past. 

And here we pray the indulgence of our 
readers to a rather liberal citation from one of 
these later poems, because it enables us to 
illustrate from his own lips what we have just 
been saying. It is also one of those passages* 
not uncommon in modern poetry, in Which the 
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poet admits as to his confidence, and lets us 
see the working of the machinery as well as its 
product. It is from “The Painted Cup,” a 
poem so called from a scarlet flower of that 
name found upon the Western prairies. 

“ Now, if thou srt a poet, tell me not 
That these bright chalices were tinted thus 
To hold the dew for fairies, when they meet 
On moonlight evenings in the hazel-bowers, 

And dance till they are thirsty. Call not up. 

Amid this fresh and virgin solitude, 

The faded fancies of an elder world; 

But leave these scarlet cups to spotted moths 
Of June, and glistening flies, and humming-birds, 
To drink from, when on all these boundless lawns 
The morning sun looks hot. Or let the wind 
O’erturn in sport their ruddy brims, and pour 
A sudden shower upon the strawberry-plant, 

To swell the reddening fruit that even now 
Breathes a slight fragrance from, the sunny slope. 

“ But thou art of a gayer fancy. Well, 

Let, then, the gentle Manitou of flowers, 

Lingering amid the bloomy waste he loves. 

Though all his swarthy worshippers are gone. 
Slender and small, his rounded cheek all brown 
And ruddy with the sunshine—let him come 
On summer mornings, when the blossoms wake. 
And part with little hands the spiky grass, 

And, touching with his cherry lips the edge 
Of these bright beakers, drain the gathered dew. 1 * 

What a lovely picture is this of the Manitou 
of flowers, and what a subject for an artist to 
embody in forms and colours t The whole 
passage is very beautiful, and its beauty is in 
part derived from its truth. It meets the re¬ 
quisitions of the philosophical understanding, 
as well as of the shaping and aggregating fancy. 
The poetry is manly, masculine, and simple. 
The ornaments are of pure gold, such as will 
bear the test of open daylight. 

It is (be function of the critic to discriminate 
and divide, and we have attempted to deal thus 
with the poems of Bryant; but some of the 
best of his productions cannot be classified and 
arranged under any particular head. They 
breathe the spirit of universal humanity, aud 
speak a language intelligible to every human 
heart. Among these are “ The Evening Wind,” 
“ The Conqueror’s Grave,” aud “ The Future 
Life.” All of these are exquisite alike in con¬ 
ception and execution. We suppose that most 
persons have in regard to poetry certain fancies, 
whims, preferences, founded on reasons too de¬ 
licate to be revealed or too airy to be expressed. 
As Mrs. Battle in a moment of confidence 
confessed to “Elia” that hearts Was her fa- 
yourite suit, so we breathe in the ear of the 
public an acknowledgment that, of all Bryant’s 
poems, “The Future Life” is that which we 
read the most frequently, and with the deepest 
feeling. We say read, but we have known it by 
heart for years. We will not affirm that it is 
the best of his poems, but it is that which 
moves us most, and which we feel most grateful 
to him for having written. The grace and 
fharm of this poem come from regions beyond 


the range of literary criticism, and the heart 
shrinks from making a revelation of the 
emotions which it awakens. 

We have left ourselves but llittle room 
to 8peak of the volume, called u Thirty 
Poems,” which lies before us. While nothing 
in it was needed for the poet’s well-established 
and enduring fame, it will be welcomed by ill 
his admirers as an accession to that stocl of 
finished poetry which the world will not let die. 
Here we find the same dignity of sentiment, the 
same fine observation, the same grace of expres¬ 
sion as in the productions of his youth and 
manhood. The tone of thought is grave, earn¬ 
est, sometimes pensive, but never quernlousjor 
desponding. Declining years have not abated 
in him a jot of heart or hope. His is the 
Indian summer of the mind, made genial by 
soft airs and golden sunshine, by green meadows 
and lingering flowers; and still far distant is 
the time—to borrow a noble image from this 
very volume— 

“ When, upon the hill-side, all^hardened into iron, 

Howling, like a wolf, flies the famished northern 
blast.” 

All honour to the strong-hearted singer wbo, 
in the late autumn of life, retains his love of 
Nature, his hatred of injustice and oppression, 
his sympathy with humanity, bis intellects^ 
activity, his faith in progress, Iris trust in God l 

♦ - - 
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Seen of the son in the south, languid for love of {fa 
shade. 

Queen! from the mint of thy mouth coin of kisses for 
kings there was made. 

Sharp struck, clean cut from the press, and stamped 
with a tone 

Harp-like, aud keen to excess didst thou give of thine 
own; 

Sweet, aud strongfnlly strung, and loosed like an ' 
arrow, 

Fleet, and rapidly rung, and dividing the marrow; 

Winged kisses transfixed with double heart, a late 

Stringed and smote betwixt the lips with a note acute; 

Shutting swift kisses that slay, drawn across like s 
knife, 

Cutting the soul away from the foundering wreck of 

lire; 

Little wounds for the body of Love before it be skin, 

Brittle thorns for a chaplet wove to prove it of pain: 

Kings from the uttermost ends of the infinite earth jt 
taught 

Things which made them amends for a sceptre if rickea 
to nought. 
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What though the crown on the head, grown molten 
and thin. 

Knot like a metal thread that withers the life within, 

They plucked it off to breathe, seeing that she hath 
there 

A little fillet—a wreath of leaves for them to wear— 

Twined of flowers as yet heavy with sweet; full 

Wined with dews, wet, with Nile-mist moist as wool: 

Soul taketh hold on soul, face junto lace crieth out, 

Whole is the broken bowl, and life erased of doubt: 

Surely the musical shout of the words is a dream di¬ 
vine. 

Purely the gold gleams out from the dross and the 
dirt of the mine. 

New beauty in life is bare, and a harmony heard in 
their ears. 

Two are on earth who share the thrones of the gods 
in the spheres; 

Twin thrones are theirs set high, for them is life 
made sweet 

In a smooth serene of sky, with Death beneath their 
feet. 


Great are the gods, just, giving of good and ill 

Weight sufficient, which must if it lighten one scale 
fill 

Its fellow the fuller, a flood causeth Egypt to wax 
small. 

Its yellow waters a rood must flow before the fall. 

Husk of terror is shred in the throat of the many as 
one; 

Dusk things, by foot and head, float on away from the 
sun, 

Pair women beg men's pity, but there is none to give, 

There is flunine and fear in the city, it is become hard 
to live. 

Swept as it is the least last grain of the granary wheat, 

Kept by the starving priest, there is store of dainty 
meat. 

Corn to be strewed where bask the unregarding gods, 

Mom and eve to ask the ceasement of their rods: 

Though for prayers the croeodile rise not since he 
sank 

Slow, where the arch-priest lies drowned on the floor 
of his tank. 

Years may forget the day, the time of horrible things 

Fierce Famine shall cease to slay, and Fear shall fold 
its wings; 

From the land and the mire of millet the river shall 
waste again, 

Some shall be left to till it and some for harvest men. 

Strong suns shall straightway harden the slime upon 
the soil, 

Long days make green each garden grown with river 
spoil. 

Cunning men, with sinewy foot, shall shoot the water 
clean and slant, 

Running by the root of the rare Asian plant. 

Tall slaves at eve shall bruise the bark of temple trees, 

All night soft gums shall ooze for the odorous obse¬ 
quies ; 

Leaves of rosemary and rue shall be plucked and hnng 
on walls. 

Sheaves to scatter forth and strew at Pharaoh’s fune¬ 
rals. 

Blown abroad thin sift of dust in the flowers, shall vex 
the bees. 

Sown there to slake their lust as with wine upon the 
lees. 


But thou, unto all this callous, alone with thy lordly 
mate, 

Shut in thy-latticed palace, aloof with thine own fate! 

What is this to ye whom we deem god and goddess 
indeed, 

Not such as the gods who seem so deaf in the day of 
need ? 

Pain of others and groan hitherward may not pierce. 

Reign for yourselves alone above the distant years, 

Queen for ever and king, to whom the nations are 

Seen as a little thing that cannot reach so fhr. 

Nno Zealand, 


WHISPERED WORDS. 

BT ADA TBEVANIOX. 

I could scarcely hear his question, 

As we left the fields the last, 

For his voice died to a whisper, 

And my heart beat loud and that; 

And the autumn breeze had risen 
And was sighing 'mong the leaves; 

And the reapers all were singing 
As they carried home their sheaves. 

I conld scarcely hear his answer, 

When I prayed him so to speak; 

But I saw that his hand trembled. 

And the red flushed in his cheek; 

And I knew by my heart's sinking 
Lome's enchanted dream was done ; 

And a dark and heavy shadow 
Blotted out the noontide sun. 

Oh that question quick and eager ( 

Oh that answer sad and slow 1 

In my brain they're echoed ever 
As I lie here weak and low. 

But I breathe this vain prayer only 
In my loneliness and pain. 

Though its tones have lost their music, 
Let me hear that voice again. 


WOMANHOOD'S CROWN. 

BT AGNBS LKONABD. 

I hear the sound of the distant rain 
Come slow and solemn over the hill, 

And my heart sits down with a cry of pain. 

With a moan and a sob like an autumn rill, 

When the sweet, bright day begins to wane 
And the night comes on with its dark and chill. 

"O pasionate heart 1 lie still—lie still 1" 

Pale ips put by your painful quiver; 

O soul! come out from your dark; and chill, 

And forget the woe or your maddening shiver; 

Oh! fold your hands, content and still, 

And sing like a gladsome river. 

O restless ghosts of the hopes I've lost 1 
O gathering gloom of the graves far down! 

O desolate life, by the tempest tossed! 

O deep heart-shadows heavy and brown! 

O wretched triumphs of terrible cost t 
Are ye my womanhood’s crown ? 
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Chap. XI. 

COMING TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 

Constance awoke with a start, finding the 
meek Mrs. Somers standing by her bed-side. 
Where was she ? What was it ? Greyson’s let¬ 
ter flashed immediately across her mind; she 
opened her eyes, and shut them again, when she 
found time to remark that lady’s expression, 
which showed a mixture of perplexity and vexa¬ 
tion that puzzled her. 

“ What is it ? what can have happened ?” she 
asked innocently. 

“ Get up, get up directly : we have no time to 
lose. There is a revolution in the town. The 
troops are marching in. We roust fly, for they 
will be sure to fire on the mob. Mr. Greyson 
has gone.” 

“Ob, Mrs. Somers! think, Mr. Greyson has 
written to me, and such a letter!” and the 
speaker burst out into a merry laugh, though 
sne felt herself blushing as she did so. 

“ It is nothing to laugh at, I can tell you, re¬ 
turned the elder lady angrilv. Mr. Greyson has 
gone on before; hfe could not wait, and we 
must go to England directly. He is not one of 
your silly bair-brained young men, who laugh 
at danger, like your cousin Arthur. He has 
lived in the world and learnt the signs of the 
times. He wouldn’t stay, wisely, to be shot 
down. He told me he had written a pamphlet.” 

“No; a letter, my dear Mrs. Somers; he] 
wrote me a letter. Fancy proposing to me! 
The vain, foolish, idiotic, old smoker 1” 

This rather recalled Mrs. Somers to the pre¬ 
sent. “ Stop, Miss Shirley; I will not have a 
worthy man abused. Mr Greyson is a worthy 
man—a worthy man. Miss Shirley; and I fear 
yon have trifled with his affections. You, who 
are engaged to another man, have led this ex¬ 
cellent man to suppose that such was not the 
case—that you were still free to bestow those 
affections on whom you would. And believing 
this, he has innoceotly given his heart, without 
consideration, to a silly, flighty girl. Constance, 
I had thought better things of you, engaged as 
you are to Arthur Hogarth.” 

Constance blushed : she felt the colour creep¬ 
ing up her neck and face, but not for the reason 
Mrs. Somers imagined. Angry with herself 
she answered angrily— 

“Weill Mr. Greyson’s affections did not in¬ 
duce him apparently to remain behind, at any 
risk to himself, to take care of us ; if, that is to 
say, his feelings are as much engaged as you 
suppose.” 

“ You had better get up and dress at once,” 
answered Mrs. Somers with a mock-meek voice, 
not deigning to take further notice of her 
charge’s last speech.” You bad better get up. 
and dress directly, Ss we shall leave at once. It 


may be necessary for you and Arthur to be sepa¬ 
rated for a time, but it will not be for long. 
I cannot remain here with the prospects of a 
serious disturbance imminent.” 

Constance hastened her toilet, and soon joined 
the rest of the party at breakfast. In passing 
along the corridor, she encountered Horace. 

“ Mr. Fisher,” she asked quickly “ can yon 
tell me what this is all about ? Is it true that 
we are all going back to England immediately, 
and that we are to leave in a few hours ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Shirley; Mrs. Somers has just 
been speaking to me on the subject, and is very 
anxious to set offimmediately.” 

“ But is there anything to fear ? They told 
me that there was going to be a revolution. 1 
see a great many soldiers about in the streets.” 
Horace smiled. “ German revolutions are not 
very dangerous. They talk a great deal and 
very loudly, drink a quantity of beer, sing a 
few patriotic songs, and then disperse and go 
home.” 

“ But, Mr. Fisher, is there really no danger 
in travelling. Perhaps the rioters will stop the 
trains, and make the passengers prisoners. Mr. 
Greyson has gone, they say.” 

Horace could not help a second smile. He 
had in truth helped to frighten the junior Deen 
away. That worthy, in order to strengthea 
himself for writing the epistle quoted above, and 
addressed to Constance, had imbibed more than 
his usual dailv allowance of sparkling Moselle. 
Under the influence of this he had indited and 
sent the proposal. Bat when he thought over 
the temerity of his act the next morning, tbs 
junior Dean's heart smote him. He felt bis cow¬ 
age to meet the object of his affections to be 
oozing rapidly away from him. Nor was it 
calculated to restore his peace of mind to be 
told that the people had made demonstrations 
hostile to the Government, and were parading 
the usually quiet streets of Coblentz in num¬ 
bers. Under the circumstances Mr. Greyson 
deemed it advisable to take wing, and fthue 
avoid meeting both his proposed love and the 
noisy mob. 

Horace, on being applied to, made the most of 
the disturbance to the scared man. He didn't 
tell him, that talking, howling, and hooting, by 
a ragged crowd in Germany, meant exactly no¬ 
thing ; nor that violent speeches against viola¬ 
tion of constitution and rights of the people bad 
no further effect than to induce the most zeal- 
ous to drink an extra glass of beer in vindica¬ 
tion of those rights. Horace made the worst of 
the matter, and determined the lover, whose ar¬ 
dour had somewhat cooled, to seek refuge m 
flight. 

“ Miss Shirley, I can assure you there is 
thing in the world to fear,” Horace answered to 
his fair enquirer. “ I should not have advisee 
turning back myself, though Mr Greys®* 
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has deserted us. “ Miss Shirley, I can pro¬ 
mise, will not lack protectors in case of ne¬ 
cessity.” 

What was it ?—the words ? or the tone ? or 
the voice of the speaker, whi .h brought the 
blood again into Constance's cheeks, and made 
her feel that there was something wrong some¬ 
where ? She turned away from the courier with 
a half bow, and passed into the breakfast-room, 

, where the rest of the party were already assem¬ 
bled. 

Dr. Everard sat apart, reading GaUgnanVs 
*Messenger ; Arthur and his tutor were making 
the most of their time, and fortifying themselves 
against coming exigencies by a good breakfast. 
Mrs. Somers, dressed ready for starting, sat back 
in her chair, gazing apparently out of the win¬ 
dow. She was meek of course in her demean¬ 
our, but there was a something about the ex¬ 
pression of her eyes as she turned them on Con¬ 
stance, when she entered the room, which told 
another tale. Arthur held out his band with a 
smile to his cousin, as she took her place at the 
table, and busied himself in procuring her 
breakfast. Mrs Somers never stirred. 

As Arthur handed Constance her cup, he whis¬ 
pered. “ Grayson has fled, thoroughly scared.” 
The whisper however did not escape Dr. Everard, 
who grumbled, by way of commentary from his 
corner, “The cowardly humbug. Much his 
professions of friendship meant. Those big talk¬ 
ers are small doers. Never thought much of the 
man.” 

“ Perhaps business called him away” said Mr. 
Jacobson, who felt bound to stand up in defence 
of his brother-clergyman. 

“ Business 1 yes, no doubt it was business,” re¬ 
turned the Dr.—“ business of taking care of 
number one. However, his absence is a decided 
advantage, for his society was never particularly 
pleasant, that 1 am aware of.” 

“ 1 am sure Dr. Everard,” objected the meek 
voice of Mrs. Somers, “Mr. Greyson benefited 
us much by bis great general information. He 
was always ready to impart to others any know¬ 
ledge that he possessed himself.” 

“ That he did by Jove, madam, till he bored 
every one to death that came in bis way, besides 
breaking the drums of his listeners’ ears, by his 
harsh, mscordant voice. I’m glad he’s gone. 
Fate grant we have seen the last of him.” 

Saying which, Dr. Everard put his bands in 
his pocket and walked out of the room. Mrs. 
Somers deigned no retort, merely raising her 
eyes meekly to the ceiling in token of disapproba¬ 
tion of and pity for the speaker's sentiments. 

So they disposed of the junior Dean. But 
he was to reappear again, as we shall see. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock the party left Cob- 
lents, ana travelled without let or hindrance as 
far as the Belgian frontier. Here a more than 
usual stoppage took place. It was supposed by 
the authorities, that an “ agitator” in the dis¬ 
turbances was endeavouring to make his way 
out of Prussia in disguise. Passengers therefore 
were subjected to a more than ordinarily rigid 
examination, and were required to give a satisfac¬ 


tory account of themselves, before being allowed 
to proceed on their journey. 

Horace and his party were waiting in one of 
the rooms of the station for their passports to 
be returned, when their attention was attracted 
by a miserable figure which was being marched 
past, guarded by two gens d'armes. Suddenly 
from between the officials came an agonized 
voice, high pitched and discordant: “ Oh 1 Dr. 
Everard; Oh! Mrs. Somers, save me—help me.” 
At the same time the guarded man broke from 
between the policeman and rushed towards the 
window of the waiting-room. At first no one 
recognised the strange apparition, as he was re¬ 
captured and carried off in triumph by the offi¬ 
cials. Constance was the first to exclaim-— 
“ Why, its Mr. Greyson!” 

Horace went to see if it were so, and shortly 
returned to report that Miss Shirley had been 
quite right. The prisoner was no one else than 
the unfortunate junior Dean. The story was 
soon told. In toe hurry of quitting Coblents, 
the would-be lover had forgotten his passport, 
and not being able either to produce it or give 
an account of himself, was stopped at the frontier 
station. When the train by which he arrived 
was about to proceed on its way, Greyson, in 
spite of orders to the contrary, endeavoured to 
take his seat in the carriage. Meaning to be 
very valiant, he pushed past the officials who 
surrounded him; hard words, and one hard blow, 
were exchanged, which last disabled Greyson, 
lighting on his eye, and causing him to suddenly 
see more suns than ever shone to give light to 
the world. The consequence of this was that 
the poor man had been made a fast prisoner, and 
had been given to understand that he would 
be brought before a magistrate, and punished 
for resisting the proper authorities, even if he 
should succeed in clearing himself of the charge 
of being implicated in the late disturbances. 
Greyson was truly a pitiable object. His hat 
had been broken in, and part of the crown torn 
off. The light coloured suit of clothes, on which 
he prided himself, shewed evident marks of hav¬ 
ing suffered rough treatment, while his usually 
conspicuous neck-handkerchief had entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

Although all the party vouched for the harm¬ 
less character of Greyson, and offered to make 
any declaration to that effect before the mayor 
of the town, their efforts were not attended with 
success. The passport must be produced ere he 
could be liberated. So when Mrs. Somers pro¬ 
ceeded on her journey homeward, she had still 
to leave her former travelling companion bound, 
though his condition was ameliorated when the 
railway people saw that he possessed respectable 
friends at least. A few hours after the others 
had left, Greyson’s passport arrived from Cob- 
lentz, and the police being satisfied, let their 
prisoner go; not however without a sharp repri¬ 
mand from the railway authorities for his 
resistance to official orders. In due course of 
time the junior Dean of St. Bride’s reached Eng¬ 
land, and let no time pass before betaking him¬ 
self to bis beloved Alma Mater. On the very 
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evening of hia arriving in hie room*, he regis¬ 
tered a solemn vow, never again to trust himself 
away from the shadow of her protecting walls, 
and on no consideration whatever to place his 
liberty in jeopardy in the hands of foreigners— 
more especially of Prussian railway officials. 

It fell out that Horace and Constance were 
thrown a great deal together during that home¬ 
ward journey. There were several detentions 
on the road, and at Brussels the party remained 
for several davs. Here Arthur Hogarth and 
his tutor left tne others, as it was thought desi¬ 
rable for the young man to make a short tour 
in Belgium before returning home. The cou¬ 
sins had before agreed to write home at once 
to their respective parents regarding the breaking 
off of the engagement. On further considera¬ 
tion it was thought better that they should both 
await their arrival in England, and then make 
the announcement quietly. They separated the 
best of friends, Constance promising, if it lay in 
her power, to assist Arthur in the matter of Ida 
Collini. 

At Calais it was blowing a gale of wind, and 
as it was dead low water, the passengers were 
conveyed on board the packet in open boats, 
much to the discomfiture of Mrs. Somers, who 
had chosen the Calais crossing in preference to 
others, because the hand-bills assured her that 
passengers “ walked from the quay on board.” 

Here however was an exception to the gene¬ 
ral rule, and very much did the lady bemoan 
her lot in consequence. Nevertheless the little 
space of turbulent waters was safely passed, and 
by watching the rise and fall of the swell, each 
person was securely handed up the companion 
ladder. Constance and our hero were the last 
of the party to leave the boat. As Horace Was 
handing the young lady across the tbawts, her 
foot slipt, and had not the courier’s strong arm 
caught her, she would have fallen between the 
vessel and the boat. As it was, Horace suc¬ 
ceeded in placing her out of harm’s reach on the 
ladder, but in doing so he lo6t his own balance, 
and, the boat giving a lurch at the same mo¬ 
ment, he was tumbled into the water, ft was 
the work of an instant to grasp the gunwale of 
the boat, and haul himself up into the stern 
sheets of the cutter, but Constance only saw the 
accident. 

She had gained the deck and stood horror- 
struck, gazing at what was happening below, and 
believing Horace to have been swept away by the 
tide. 

" Save him, save him quickly, he is drowning,” 
she shrieked out, and rushed to Dr. Everard 
and Mrs. Somers, calling out what had hap¬ 
pened. 

“ My dear Constance, what a spectacle you are 
making of yourself: everybody on board the 
steamer will be remarking you.” 

• 44 Do you not know ? Have you not Been ? 
He has fallen overboard ? He will be drowned 
if nobody will stretch out a band to save him.” 

“ My dear child, it is unnecessary to be excited 
about it The man no doubt will be quite safe. 
One would thiok that it had been Arthur Ho¬ 


garth who had fallen overboard. He is only i 
courier after all.” 

“ Only a courier!” echoed Constance with i 
trembling voice. “ Only a courier, indeed 1 And 
hasn’t a courier a body and soul, as well as other 

n le? And because he Is only a courier, is he 
rown like a dog ?” And then Constance 
Shirley turned her back upon the utterer of the 
unfortunate speech, and walked away. 

Nothing would induce her to go below during 
the short passage, although it was raining 
heavily, as well as blowing hard. No, she would, 
be wrapt in cloaks and shawls, and remain on 
deck $ so Dr. Everard made her up tbe most 
sheltered place he could near tbe steam-chest, 
and left her to her meditations. Constance wai 
burning over with indignation at Mrs. Somers’ 
words. Of course she was a horrid, inhuman 
woman, with no feeling for anybody but herself. 
She, Constance, would never speak to her again 
of that, she was very certain. Only a courier! 
And because be did not happen to move in the 
same rank of life as they did, was it to be quite 
a matter of indifference whether he met with 
his death in their service or not ? And he was 
not a common person, she felt convinced. Hii 
manner and language were better than many 
professing gentlemen. He had taken such care 
of them during tbe journey too, and had always 
done his best to make things comfortable. And 
had be not saved her dog, when it was going to 
be torn to pieces? Had ho not borne all * 
Mrs. Somers’ change of plans, and Dr. Everard’s 
eccentrioities with never-failing good nature? 
And then to speak of him in tnat way! She 
would, never, never forgive it. 

Such were some of the thoughts which chased 
themselves through the mind of Miss Constance 
Shirley as she sat in solitary grandeur behind 
tbe steam-chest of the Dover-packet. Her lucu¬ 
brations were however cut short by the subject 
of them appearing suddenly before her in the 
person of Courier Fisher. 

u I trust, Miss Shirley, you were not fright¬ 
ened,” said Horace as he oame up to tbe place 
where Coustance was half-sittting half-lying. 
" It is dangerous work getting on board these 
steamers from land boatA Serious accidents 
not unfrequently happen. The company ought 
to take other measures.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fisher,” answered Constance, 
that you ? You are none the worse I trust ? 
And the speaker half rose from her seat, in her 
earnestness. 

” Oh, thank you; no, it was nothing mon 
than a ducking. 

u But it was in preventing my fall, I cannot 
forget that I have to thank you for saving my 
life.” 

” I would gladly have a more grave occa¬ 
sion than this to prove my willingness to be of 
service to you.” 

Now the words were com mon-place enough 
and uttered by A B or C would have baa no 
special signification beyond that of an ordinary 
compliment. But uttered by him , on . ,2 
Constance’s thoughts had been running W 
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6oqie time past, they meant a great deal more. 
She drew her cloak more closely across her face, 
for she would not that he should remark the 
change in her countenance, which the words or 
their tone had called up. 

" We shall part soon 1 fear,” said Horace, 
after a pause. 

44 1—1 don’t know. I am afraid so.” 

“ Are you afraid ?” asked Horace suddenly. 
As he put the question, this very presuming 
courier pressed nearer, to the side of his fair 
companion, and, stooping over her, saw what 
emboldened him to say more. 

"Miss 8hirley—Constance—I must speak 
But before all else believe me when 1 tell you 
that I am not what I seem. I am no courier, 
but have merely acted the part.” 

" No courier!” repeated the young lady in 
amassment. 

Horace had now secured a hearing, and he 
did not fail to push his success. He soon put 
his listener in possession of two stories. The 
first telling what be was not, and what he was; 
the second explaining what his hopes and wishes 
were. 

The crossing was a long and stormy one, 
lasting more than three hours, as wind and tide 
were adverse. Horace Carew and Constance 
Shirley made the most of their time, and when 
die packet reached Dover, had come to a clear 
and thorough understanding of one another’s 
sentiments. 

In London the party broke up. Mrs. Som¬ 
ers in high dudgeon with her charge’s behaviour, 
(though she was far from guessing the extent 
of her misdemeanours,) betook herself to What- 
sey Lodge, Dr. Everard with a cordial growl of 
good wishes to Horace went his way, while the 
now ex-courier having seen Constance and her 
meek companion to their train took his leave, 
and went to seek out bis friend Henries. He 
found this gentleman on the boms of a dilem¬ 
ma, having that very morning received the letter 
which Lord Leven had written to Horace’s tutor, 
summoning his nephew to come to Sairmouth 
Castle. Horace's sudden appearance was a for¬ 
tunate deus ex Machind to him, as he was able 
to put the letter into his friend's hand direct. 
"You arrive at the nick of time,” he observed, 
" I had not the slightest idea to what address I 
should forward your uncle’s communication.” 

Horace did not seem much surprised; nor 
did he appear to take much interest in the mat¬ 
ter. He read the epistle and then handed it to 
Henries to read witn an air of preoccupation, 
which was utterly foreign to • anything that his 
friend had ever before seen in him. v 

" Why, old fellow, what’s the matter ? I never 
saw a man so changed in my life. Has anything 
happened ?” 

“ Matter ? no, nothing. I suppose I had bet¬ 
ter go down to Sairmouth.” 

“ Why of course, and lose no time about it, 
man. It may be a matter of real importance to 
you, and from what you tell me of your uncle's 
character, he would not have sent for you 
without some sufficient reason.” 


Yes, I suppose I had better go.” 

About the money it came all right, and I 
sent off the cheque to Brottles, as you wished. 
So that matter is at an end. Now just be a lit¬ 
tle sociable, and tell me how you fared in your 
courier capacity. Come, we’ll have a bottle of 
your favourite pale ale over it.” 

But it was all of no use. Horace was tongue- 
tied. His friend plied him with questions and 
pale ale to no purpose; nothing in the way of 
information was to be gained from him, so at 
last he gave up the effort in despair. 

"You are certainly moon-struck, old fellow, 
ou’ve lost either your head or your heart, so 
won't bother you any more. You shall tell 
me when you like, and what you like.” 

Horace made no reply, but presently looked 
for a time-table, to see now soon he could reach 
Sairmouth. Having satisfied himself in this 
matter, he wished bis friend an abrupt adieu, 
and departed without more ceremony, much to 
the amusement of Henries, who, being accus¬ 
tomed to take the world coolly, merely smiled 
at the change in Horace's behaviour, mentally 
confident that there was a Helen in the case. 

Our hero, as we have seen, arrived in due 
course of time at the Castle, and at a moment 
not particularly propitious to his own interests. 


Chap. XII. 

UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

Unacquainted with the contents of his tutor's 
letter to Lord Leven regarding his own proceed¬ 
ings, Horace walked straight up to his uncle, on 
entering the dining-room, and held out his 
hand, saying I have only just received your let¬ 
ter, forwarded to me in London, and have come 
down at once, as you wished. 

His uncle made no sort of reply, beyond 
staring at the young man for a full minute. 
He then motioned him to the place at the table 
which the buller had set, and handed him the 
letter. Horace read it with a heightened colour, 
and then folding it began to eat his dinner in 
silence, not considering much what he was 
doing, and wondering how much his unde knew 
of the matter. At last Lord Leven himself broke 
the awkward silence. 

" This is my nephew. Colonel Egerton,” he 
said: “ he has just returned from—■” 

“ The continent,” added Horace, seeing that 
the speaker paused. 

"Oh! the continent,” Baid Col. Egerton: 
" I wonder whether you heard anything of the 
disturbances reported to have taken place in 
Prussia ? I know they often keep those things 
so very dark abroad, when they happen, that we 
only hear of them after they have been sup¬ 
pressed.” 

Horace replied that he bad heard somewhat 
of them. After this he and Col. Egerton con¬ 
tinued the conversation, to which Lord Leven 
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never contributed so much as a word. And so 
by degrees the dinner wore away, though Horace 
felt that there must be something coming, though 
what that something might be, he did not allow 
himself to think. 

Now a contre-temps of this kind happening 
six weeks previously, or indeed six days previously, 
would utterly have upsst Master Horace, and 
certainly have spoilt his appetite for dinner. 
He could no more have held up his head and 
conversed easily with his uncle's guest, than he 
could have flown, more especially with the 
weight of the knowledge of the courier feat be¬ 
fore his eyes. But the last few days had changed 
our hero. Though he did not feed upon air, 
he felt as though he were walking upon it. He 
seemed to himself like one translated to another 
sphere, or rather world. All that happened 
around him appeared to possess but little interest. 
All passed before his eyes, but more as a scene 
in a play than as a reality. People, walked talked, 
and ate, to his imagination, in a different atmos¬ 
phere to that in which he himself dwelt. He 
felt as he imagined a man in a balloon might 
feel, high above the earth, and beholding what 
men did, but considering their actions as in no 
way connected with himself. The secret of all 
this feeling of transcendency was the touch of 
a hand, and the glance of a pair of blue eyes, 
which thrilled through Horace’s nervous system 
even yet. To be correctly poetical, we ought 
perhaps to say that a hand had swept over the 
chords of the harp, whose strings yet reverbe¬ 
rated. But express it how we may, the effect on 
Horace was this, that he felt every inch a man, 
and would lower his colours to no one, not even 
to a crochety old uncle with £12,000 a year at 
his disposal. So he conversed easily and well 
with Col. Egerton; perhaps with a little of the 
assumption of a transcendental personage, but 
still expressing himself well and sensibly. 

After dinner Lord Leven, who had said but 
little during all this time, and had taken no 
part in the conversation, took up the letter which 
had lain at his right hand during dinner, and 
excusing himself to his elder guest, requested 
Horace to come to him in the library. Lights 
were sent for, and uncle and nephew took their 
places in the only two arm-chairs which the room 
boasted. They were high uncomfortable straight- 
backed chairs, and Horace especially remarked 
the fact, and remembered it long afterwards. 
Then the battle began. 

It is said that birds of prey scent the battle¬ 
field from afar. Whether the butler heard more 
than he was supposed to have heard at dinner, 
I cannot say; but this is a fact—immediately 
after Horace and his uncle had betaken them¬ 
selves to the library, slipperless feet glided along 
the oak passage. These were owned respectively 
by the butler and housekeeper of Lord Leven. 
The two worthies came to a halt at the library 
door, and placing themselves, one on each side 
of the keynote, watched the course of events by 
turns. This was what they heard and saw. Lord 
Leven began in a severe tone. “You have 
read that letter, nephew ?” 


teir of Sairmouth Castle. 

“ Yes, uncle; I have.” 

“ And you do not deny that it speaks the 
truth ?” 

“ I was unfortunate enough to get into trouble 
with one of the trades-people of the town at 
Cambridge, and I am very sorry for it; but 1 can 
assure you on my honour that every farthing of 
the debt is paid now.” 

“ So, a pretty thing for the nephew of Lord 
Leven to be owing bills which he cannot meet 1 
But may I ask where you have been all this 
time.” 

“ Now it is coming,” thought Horace; he an¬ 
swered the question however easily, and without 
hesitation. But it did not come. Lord Leven 
appeared to have had no particular reason for 
asking the question, for he returned immediately 
to the subject of Horace’s debts. “ And you- 
are certain all is paid now? You have no 
bills outstanding.” 

“ None at all,” answered Horace. 

“ Do you know, young man, this might have 
been a most disagreeable affair, if the authorities 
had taken it up. Your tutor has treated you 
very leniently, or he might have caused you to 
be sent awa j from the College for a time—rus¬ 
tication 1 think you call it.” 

Horace smiled to himself at the awful way in 
which his uncle pronounced the dread word; 
but it would not do to smile outwardly. Lord 
Leven continued: 

" You are sorry, I trust, Horace, for this affair, 
and intend never to fall into any such error for 
the future.” 

What was going to happen next. Something 
extraordinary must have taken place, for the 
conventional nephew to give way to the mure 
familiar “ Horace”: what could it mean ? 

“My boy,”continued the old gentleman, “I 
was anxious to see you on an important matter, 
and this affair had vexed and annoyed me. But 
as you assure me that you have satisfied all the 
parties, we will not allude to the subject any 
more. I feel certain you will not again run into 
an error of the kind.” So Lord Leven could 
diplomatize if he chose. He had once been at¬ 
tach^ to the English embassy at Vienna. Per¬ 
haps he had learnt the art there. At any rate 
he was not above a little coaxing in order to 
bring about what he desired with his nephew. 
During the silent dinner he had resolved upon 
being very magnanimous to Horace, so that 
having won his heart first be might win him 
over to his way of thinking afterwards. 

“ My boy,” therefore he began again, “ I 
am getting an old man, and I should tike to sm 
you settled before t die. I need not say that it 
has always been my intention to make you my 
heir. You will be master of this estate, though 
the title dies with me. I wish to see you set¬ 
tled,” he continued after a pause. “ I am anx¬ 
ious that you should be married.” 

Thought Horace, “ The very thing I am anxi¬ 
ous about myself.” And his countenance became 
excessively radiant; so much so that Lord Leven 
eyed him keenly. 

“ Now to be plain with you,” went on the rider 
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gentleman—" for I don’t like circumlocution— 
there is a young lady, a niece of a very dear friend 
friend of mine, who ie in every respect fitted to 
become the wife of the master of Sairmouth Cas¬ 
tle.” 

Horace ran rapidly over in his mind the 
daughters of all the squires in the neighbour¬ 
hood. To his mind they were all either freckled, 
or red-haired, or •‘blues.” Whom could bis un¬ 
cle mean? But did it much signify whom 
he did mean? Horace’s heart answered 

stinctly, “ Not at all.” 

“ I fear, uncle—” he began. 

Lord Leven interrupted him, “Nay, listen, 

phew. You may well imagine, I should pro¬ 
pose no one to you who would not be a lady, and 
in every sense fitted to become the wife of a gen¬ 
tleman. The person in question is most pleasing 
in herself. She will not be without fortune. 
She will not come to you penniless; and 1 can 
only add, will be as suitable a lady to become 
the wife of the possessor of Sairmouth Castle as 
any one alive.” 

This was distinct speaking, and required a 
distinct answer. 

“ I am much obliged to you, uncle; but I very 
much fear, I am sorry to say, that it is quite im¬ 
possible for me to agree to what you propose.” 

“ And why on earth not, sir ?” asked the now 
angry old gentleman. “ I should like to know 
what young people are coming to, when they set 
the wishes of their elders at defiance in this 
manner; as if they could know what was 
best for themselves ! Sir, 1 expect you to fol¬ 
low my wishes in this. 1 am content to pass 
over the discreditable transactions at Cambridge, 
which, let me tell you, nearly caused me to can¬ 
cel my will on your behalf. Ism ready to forget 
this, provided you agree to obey me; other- 

And Lord Leven did not finish his sen¬ 
tence. His nephew did so for him. “ Otherwise 
you will leave Sairmouth Castle to others. 
Uncle, you can do what you like with your own 
of course. Though 1 am your nephew, 1 have 
no sort of claim upon you. But I cannot dis¬ 
pose of my affections in the manner you propose: 
they at least are my own.” 


“ Nephew, you have not seen the person I 
mean,” said Lord Leven haughtily^ but meaning 
to conciliate. 

“ 1 am certain it cannot be any person that I 
could consent to accept as my wife,” was 
the decisive reply. 

Horace had concluded as a matter of course 
that the lady in question could not be Constance 
Shirley. The chances were millions to one, in his 
mind, to that effect; so he spoke boldly. 

“ Well, sir, I will be more indulgent to you 
than you are respectful to me. 1 will give you 
until the day after to-morrow to consider the 
matter. Be good enough to meet me at 10 
o’clock on that day, in this room, and give me 
your answer.” 

Horace bowed slightly, and then, shrugging 
his shoulders, followed Lord Leven out of the 
library. The exit of the two gentlemen was so 
sudden that the butler and housekeeper were 
well nigh caught eaves-dropping. Fortunately 
for them their master was too much taken up 
with indignant thoughts at his nephew’s obsti¬ 
nacy to remark the scuffling of feet which this 
retreat created. 

Lord Leven joined his friend; and Horace 
went to his room—one that was always kept 
ready prepared for him by the servants, with 
whom be was an especial favourite. 

He said to himself that it was a pity 
his uncle would not take his answer at once, and 
finish the business, as of course his (Horace’s) 
mind was made up. And then he sat down and 
wrote a long letter to Constance, explaining 
what bad taken place, and detailing minutely 
the interview with his uncle. Having relieved 
his thoughts in this manner he went to bed, and 
forgot the present disagreables in rosy-coloured 
dreams. 

On what little matters do great things de¬ 
pend 1 Lord Leven had never mentioned the 
name of the person be intended for Horace. It 
never struck him to do so, nor his nephew to 
ask it. That one word would have settled the 
affair, and terminated our story. But the pro- 
posed fbride remained nameless. “Hsnc Him 
lackrymm” 

(To be continued.) 


THE RAW MATERIAL. 


As you express a wish for information 
about railways in India, I intend in ’ this 
letter to give you some account of an up- 
country station, in the busy season. The busy 
season, I may observe, commences in February 
and terminates about May. It is then that 
cotton is brought from Goodness knows where 
to the railway-station, and is piled up and kept— 
aye, perhaps a month before it is despatched on. 

Very early in the morning you can see 
hundreds of hackeries (or bullock-carts) loaded 
with the huge clumsy docras (or bales), hasten¬ 


ing I was going to say, I mean creeping, 
towards the station; and at about nine, a.m., 
for a considerable distance, there is nothing to 
be seen but an immense mass of these carts 
waiting to be let into the yard. 

The yells, the howlings of the excited gharee 
wallahs, and the no less excited jabberings of 
the merchants, are something awful, and every¬ 
one’s relatives, even unto the third and fourth 
generation back, are cursed by his neighbour. 
How they manage to quarrel and abuse each 
other in the fearful manner they do, without 
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'coming to blows, I cannot conceive; and yet I 
cannot call to recollection a single instance of a 
shindy. # 

The station-master would much like, I should 
think, to have the early part of the morning to 
himself, as, in India, it is decidedly the plea¬ 
santest time of day; but unless he goes out a 
long way from his station, he can have no 
peace; for he is assailed by the merchants for 
waggons. It is, I may just observe, impossible 
for him to give waggons to them all; for he has 
not enough standing at the station; and for one 
friend amongst them he makes twenty enemies. 

Now we will suppose that, after his bath, he 
is sitting in the verandah of his bungalow, with 
his coffee, cheroot, and hook. The fact that 
the sahib is out is immediately known through¬ 
out the length and breadth of that heaving, 
surging, and, I regret to add, stinking crowd; 
and five minutes have not elapsed from the 
time of his coming out, before, first one, then 
another extraordinary red and gold-fringed tur¬ 
ban is obbing before him. 

These bunias wear their turbans in the 
most curious shape. 1 will try to give 
you some idea of one. You have, I have 
no doubt, frequently seen those Parsee gen¬ 
tlemen’s head-dresses in the neighbourhood 
of Gresham House. Well, imagine this one six 
inches higher, and tapering to a point. It is 
not of the same sober hue as the Parsee’s, but 
of a vivid red and glittering gold. Just above 
the wearer’s forehead, exactly over his nose is a 
little horn. How they manage to fold it in this 
manner I cannot conceive: and this is as near a 
description of the turban as 1 can give; but it 
must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

With many salaams, these bunias, all speaking 
at once, assail the miserable station-master, who 
wearily lays aside bis book, swallows his coffee, 
and, with a polite “ Busa” (sit down) prepares to 
listen to their demands. The gentry avail them¬ 
selves of his invitation, and with no little noise. 
Behold them now sitting, like a lot of monkeys, 
on their hams; and again commencing alto¬ 
gether, they intreat of the station-master to give 
them waggons and forward their cotton on to 
Bombay let us say. 

"How many waggons do you want, Thur- 
umsee Bumsee ?” inquires the official of one who 
is speaking loudest. 

"I want a hundred waggons, sahib, im¬ 
mediately. My cotton is rotting here, kya 
kurenga ? (what am I to do ?)” 

At this modest request the station-master 
smiles,'as perhaps his station is seldom or never 
supplied with more than forty waggons a day, 
and there are twenty other merchants who will 
say they require a similar number of convey¬ 
ances. Meanwhile, the bold speaker is set upon 
by his brother-traders. 

" Yeh kya bat kai ?” (What words are these ?) 
You received some waggons the other day from 
the sahib, and we have had none for a long 
time.” 

“ Sahib!” cries one, with emphasis; “ it is 
to me that any waggons you have in the yard 


must be given. I alone of all the merchants 
here have had none.” 

“ Wbaf is your name l ” inquires the station- 
master, briefly. 

“ Humbadass Puripee,” replies the dealer in 
cotton, with an important air, as if the name of 
the distinguished cotton-firm of which he is a 
member must strike the station-master with awe. 

“ Humbadass Puripee ?” observes the master; 
" toom jut a kai! (which, being interpreted, 
meaneth, in plain English, "You lie! ’) It is 
but two days ago that your delal applied for, 
and obtained, ten waggons. You shall not have 
a waggon to-day.” 

And thereupon that man becomes his enemy, 
and the probability is that Humbadass Puripee 
will immediately write to the head-office, and 
lodge a complaint against the station-master; 
saying that he (the station-master) will not 
forward on his (Humbadass Puripee’s) goods; 
and that be is taking cheremerree (or bribes) 
from the other merchants. 

Par parenthkse, I am afraid I am making 
sad havoc in the spelling of the Hin- 
doostanee or Murrathree words I bring into 
my letter; but, to tell you the truth, 1 have not 

S )t Forbes’s Manual by me; and I take it that if 
e way I spell them gives you but some slight 
idea of the sound, it will do for you just as 
well as if I spelt them in the orthodox manner. 

But to continue. Humbadass Puripee being 
shut up—but hold! I am wrong: he is not 
shut up; for he does not retire from the Durbar; 
and at frequent intervals during the day he 
assails, again and again, the unhappy station- 
master, who, if he is wise, will resist his im¬ 
portunities. 

At last, after much gesticulation, much en¬ 
treaty, and much abuse amongst themselves, 
the waggons are distributed as equally as may 
be, and for a short time the station-master is 
left partially in peace—I say partially, because 
every now and again one or two grain-merchants 
appear, and put in their claims for waggons, 
and are with difficulty prevailed upon to go 
away. 

At about nine a.m. the station-gates are 
opened, and then the confusion and howling 
and cursing can be likened to nothing on this 
earth. It is Pandemonium broke loose with a 
vengeance! The gate-keeper, of course, has to 
keep a record of all carts that enter the yard, 
and, moreover, of the number of bales in each 
cart, and the name of the merchant to whom 
the cotton belongs. Now, his place is 
no sinecure; for, as I told you before, 
the carts are mixed up in a heterogeneous 
mass, and it is probable that twenty of them 
may come in, one after another, bearing the 
cotton of as many different merchants. When 
there is a very large amount of cotton at a 
station, it is often the case that no more is ad¬ 
mitted into the yard until the stock on hand is 
cleared away, and at other times the gates are 
opened only for two hours during the day. 

Can you possibly picture to yourself the 
scene then ? Imagine about six carts abreast, 
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all trying to get in at once—the wheels locked, 
the dancing cursing demon on each cart flogging 
the wretched bullocks, who, with staring fright¬ 
ened eyes and long flakes of foam dropping 
from their mouths, are on their knees; the 
whole weight of the cart on the yoke, 
and the yoke upon the poor brute’s neck. 
There is no Humane Society here. Ima¬ 
gine the excitement of the gharree wallahs 
and merchants behind, who see that there is a 
dead-lock (to be exoeeded only by one in the 
city of London). Imagine all this, and fancy 
the confusion. Each and all know that the 
gates will be punctually closed at the specified 
hour, and the time is slipping away fast. 

There is a general impression that there is a 
great deal of bribery and corruption going on 
at these large cotton-stations; that waggons, 
sheets, and ropes go by favour. Well, 
1 cannot enlighten you on this subject; but 
most of the station-masters at these stations are 
Parsees and Brahmins, and there is a great 
deal of scandal as to how they come to be ap¬ 
pointed to them. Certainly there is one very 
good reason why they should have these ap¬ 
pointments : they understand and can manage 
their own countrymen better than Europeans 
could—at least in the matter relating to trans¬ 
mission of goods. Unless a European can speak 
the native language very well, he will never 
succeed in convincing a native merchant on any 
point. He cannot convince him through an 
interoreter. It seems foolish to say this, but it 
is a fact. Well, I never knew either a Brahmin 
or Parses to let slip an opportunity of making 
money—legitimately, if possible; but at all 
events of making money. 

There were certain rumours flying about once, 
to the effect that sn actual value was set upon 
every waggon, rope, and sheet; and that even 
the guards of goods trains “ did business” with 
the station-masters. But this was in the palmy 
days of the cotton-mania, when the natives 
would cultivate nothing but cotton, neglecting 
to sow grain, and surely a famine in the land 
would have been a natural punishment upon 
them. There is one little peculiarity I have 
noticed, and which I cannot account for. As a 
general rule, when there are plenty of waggons 
there are no sheets and ropes, and vice vend. 
This fault, however, which I think could be re¬ 


medied, will toon be done away with on tbe 
railway I have more particularly in view 
as all waggons intended for cotton are 
being built on the model of what are 
technically called box-waggons, and which 
are capable of holding about forty un- 
pressed bales. They are to have corrugated 
iron roofs as a protection against fire; but when 
tbe side-doors of these waggons are left open, 
as they frequently are in those built and already 
in use, the corrugated iron roof is only half a 
protection. 

Nothing seems to impress upon tbe native 
mind the actual advantage which would accrue 
to themselves if they would press their cotton; 
or, in fact, if they would only half - press it. 
There are presses all over the cotton-districts^of 
Western India, but very little use is made of 
them. The native merchants up country don’t, 
and perversely won’t see the gain that would 
result. Captain Sherrard Osborne, when he 
was agent for the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, did his utmost to prevail upon them 
to do this, offering them considerable reduction 
in the rates for the transmission to Bombay; 
but with very partial success. They asserted 
that tbe Bombay merchants would not buy 
pressed cotton; but this is not true, and the 
statement has been sufficiently refuted. 

I think, however, Captain Osborne made a 
mistake when he raised the carriage-rate for un¬ 
pressed docras. I am under the impression 
that a large quantity was forwarded to the 
shipping port m the old primitive fashion, by 
bullock-carts, which might have been sent by 
the railway had the rates been lower. Of this, 
however, I cannot speak positively, as the 
rolling-stock may have been inadequate to the 
demand. At all events a large quantity of 
cotton passed over the Bhose and Thull ghauts, 
on the Government road, last year, in bullock- 
carts ; and, if I am not mistaken, is passing 
over this year. [See Indian newspapers on the 
subject.] 

I really cannot write any more just now, for 
the heat is terrible—thermometer 102°; but I 
purpose, in a future letter, to give you some ac¬ 
count of a Passenger Station—just merely a 
sketch; and as, most probably, you are already 
bored with this epistle, I will now pull up. 

Luxe. 


TOO 

BV MARY 


LATE. 

W. J A N V R I N. 


“ What do you want ?” 

“ I did want to see my husband . But I beg 

pardon, for 1 perceive he is not here!” 

The question was curt, rude, rough even; 
the reply impetuous, cuttingly sarcastic, and with 
a hot dash of anger in its tones. You would 
never # have thought that Maxwell Maillard—gen¬ 
tleman as he called himself, and the world 


I called him—could have spoken so to his sweet 
I young wife, just as any coarse, flery man might 
in an imperious mood, to an intrusive servant 
or an annoying beggar. Nor would you have 
thought, either, that Alice Maillard could have 
grown so flushed and disturbed, and vented 
such a reply to the husband she loved better 
than life itself, and then turned and walked 
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Too Late . 


away with such a queenly step from his pres- unkind one; and all that long evening, while 
ence. she sat there in tears, seemed an age to her. 

It certainly was an unpleasant and unfortu- Ah! little Alice, can such exquisitely keen anf- 
nate mood the merchant was in that evening, fering ever, ever come again! 

The close of the year was near at hand, and all Nine, ten, eleven o’clock struck; and then 
day long he had been perplexed by a thousand she heard the library door open and her has- 
cares incident to his large business*; besides, he band's footsteps along the hall. But they did 
had discovered a gross error in the books—result not pause at the parlour, though the door was 
of an incompetent book*keeper’s blunder— partially ajar; they passed on, and be as- 
and had taken them home with him that eve- cended the staircase to their chamber. This 
ning to endeavour to trace its source and rectify was too much. Hot tears again swelled in the 
it. large, sensitve eyes; and womanly indignation 

It was in this mood, his brows knitted with prompted her to remain below until she was 
perplexity, that his girl-wife came upon him in calm; and when she went up to her room, her 
the quiet little library whither he had retired husband was, or pretended to be, fast-locked in 
after dinner; and, stealing softly up behind him, sleep. 

hdfl playfully blinded his eyes with one of her Next morning, at breakfast, the young wife 
white bands, at the same time pushing away the was quite prepared to expect the way might be 
thick ledger over the green baize-covered table, easier for the establishment of peaoe between 
In an instant the quick, rough question, that them, but there was a reserve and iciness, in 
spoke of annoyance, burst from his lips; and, Mr. Maillard's manner which quite frustrated 
in an instant more, the white hand was snatched this intention. He hurried through the meal, 
away, the little graceful head tossed high, a red went to the library for tbe books, looked into 
8pot leaped to both cheeks, and tbe cutting, ear- the breakfast-room again for a courteous “good- 
castic answer, was flung back. And in a few morning,” but did not unbend to bestow tbe 
moments more the merchant was left alone, bis customary parting kiss. 

handsomely-shaped head, covered with thick Alice felt more than ever grieved, thus thrown 
iron-gray locks, bent again over his books, but back upon herself. All day long she was most 
with a compression of his lips and a glitter in his unhappy, and could not settle herself about ber 
eye one seldom saw there; while the girl-wife usual employments. The feelings she suffered 
was sitting in tbe parlour, quiet as a statue, but were so new to her; it was something she never 
with that same high colour and excited mien thought could happen—to speak a quick, angry 
with which she had left the library. word to one who was all the world to her; and. 

For some minutes Alice Maillard sat thus no matter though she had been betrayed into 

E erfectlv motionless, looking straight before the utterance, she never could be happy again 
er; then her mien softened—a grieved, till it had been explained and forgiven. She 
wounded look crept into her eyes; her shut lips would speak to her husband before sleep again 
relaxed and quivered with feeling, and she sealed her eyelids; although very sound, indeed, 
burst into tears and sobbed as though her very had not been the slumber that visited her last 
heart would break. The sobs swelled tempestu- night. 

ously, and the tears rolled over the cheeks now When evening arrived, and Mr. Maillard 
pale with emotion; but after a time she grew came up to dinner, Alice met him as usual with 
calmer. <( I am sorry I spoke so,” she said, an affectionate greeting and put up her lips for 
confessing her fault to herself with as much the customary kiss ; but very icy was the saluta- 
earnestness as though her husband were a lis- tion, and such a tone of restraint pervaded his 
tener. “ I am sorry. If Max was rough” (here manner that she found herself deterred from 
tbe lips swelled again), “ I was hasty. I sup- uttering a word. At table Mr. Maillard was 
pose those tiresome books troubled him; I will politely attentive, and led the conversation to 
go and apologize,” and, rising, she left the subjects of general interest, keeping it up so 
room, and walked along the hall to the rear skilfully that not an opening appeared for 
of the house where the little library was situated, the introduction of any reference to tbe particu- 
But, laying her hand on the knob of the door, lar subject that engrossed his wife’s mind; 
she was surprised to find it fastened. The lock and when he rose, he said, “ I have an engage- 
was turned. ment at the club to-night, Mrs. Maillard, and 

“ Unkind!” she said, now, the red spot it will probably be late when I return,” and went 
deepening again on the cheek; and, noiselessly out. 

as she had come, she returned to the parlour. “ Why did I not speak ? I won't let it pax 
Two, three hours crept away; lonesome sol He is cold as an iceberg. I«ptf/have *n 
enough felt tbe solitary Alice, striving to pass explanation before 1 sleep to-night,” said Alice, 
the time with her sewing, upon which, now passionately. “ He sha’n’t treat me like a child 
and then, a tear dropped silently. All that time, any longer.” 

however, her thoughts were busy; and she It was late when Mr. Maillard returned, sod 
dung to her first resolve not to sleep until she he did not expect to find the watcher who sat 
had made peace with her husband. For it was in the parlour; and a little surprise was in bis 
a new thing to this young creature — the glance when he entered, but he made no com- 
pet of her girlhood home, and tbe bride of less ment. , 

than a year—to hear a harsh word or utter an I “ It is after twelve, I know, Maxwell— but I 
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sat up for you. The truth is, I wanted to apeak 
to you about—about”—but here she paused. 

" Well ?” 

There was but little encouragement in the cool 
monosyllable that Mr. Maillard uttered; and 
the eyes upon which his wife’s were turned ap¬ 
pealingly held no glance of tenderness to lure 
her on in the step that was now growing painful 
to her, although he very well knew what was 
going on in her mind. Was this man a hardened 
boor? 

Society, as I said, called him a gentleman. 
He had many excellent traits; and he had not 
really felt comfortable himself since that affair in 
the library; but he had a strong, passionate 
nature, and an iron will that had never been sub¬ 
dued ; and, like many of his proud and imperi¬ 
ous type, he would neither bend to acknow¬ 
ledgments himself nor setfm to encourage, by 
any tenderness of manner, his wife’s, So he sat, 
stately and frigid, in the seat he bad taken by 
the fireside. 

Meantime, Alice—affectionate and sensitive, 
with her whole heart in her eyes, and those 
eyes eagerly beseeching his—stood near him, 
where she had advanced as she spoke. At first 
it had been easy for her to utter those words; 
but that one unimpassioned monosyllable 
checked further utterance and froze her 
lips. But at length she burst out, passion¬ 
ately :— 

99 1 will speak! Maxwell, you know what I 
want to say. I am very unhappy 1” and the hot 
tears thickened her voice. 

“ What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Mail¬ 
lard ?” 

Yes, that man actually asked this question— 
he, who knew just how the sensitive, affec¬ 
tionate girl was suffering. Not an embrace 
—no opening of his arms to draw her to his 
breast—no kiss on her quivering mouth, no tre¬ 
mor in his own tones: but, instead, that impas¬ 
sive question :— 

“What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Mail¬ 
lard ?” 

For an instant, the ice-floe driven into the 
gulf stream of feeling checked its tropic current; 
then it swept on again, but not so warm as be¬ 
fore. 

99 1 am unhappy because I have suffered—am 
suffering; and lwant a reconciliation. You 
know. Maxwell—those words spoken in the 
library the other night. I was sorry the very 
minute afterwards.” 

'* And I was sorry also, Mrs. Maillard. Any 
exhibition of impetuousness—temper, I might 
say—disgusts me. 1 think my wife ought to 
know that, and avoid such occasion. But I for¬ 
give you.” 

Mr. Maillard said this as loftily as though he 
were a judge, pronouncing sentence - as though 
be, himself, were not tne cause of it all. A chill 
ran through poor Alice’s veins. She had read 
of lovers’ quarrels and trifling estrangements 
between the married—but here was a new phase. 
She had expected to be taken to her husband’s 
heart and restored to happiness again * She 


never dreamed of thus being thrown off, baffled 
by that cruel will—she, who was all heart and 
affection. If be was only downright angry with 
her—would even scold her roundly—then the 
tempest would pass; but no, there was only 
this lofty assumption of superiority. She was 
cast back on herself, and could say nothing. 
Chilled, amazed, humiliated, and half stunned 
by the turn the matter had taken, the poor 
girl-wife turned to her chamber. 

Maxwell Maillard sat for perhaps a half hour 
ere he left the parlour, buried in a reverie. But 
bis thoughts were not of a softened character. 
One could have seen that by the lips that were 
still closely shut, and tbe expression of triumph 
that rested in bis bright blue eyes. Had this 
man a heart, and did it hold a throb of love for 
his wife ? 

Yes, he thought so. He had been a most 
ardent wooer; he unbent, to enslave, and sub¬ 
due, and win; and no lover of younger years 
ever could have so completely overpowerea the 
sensitive, impulsive, beautiful Alice Anna- 
ble, as this stately, handsome, middle- 
aged gentleman. Yes, he loved her with a 
strong, imperious love, such as men of his type 
feel—a selfish love, in that she ministered to his 
pride of possession; but he loved himself more. 
And, as he sat there after she had left him, the 
expression of his eyes interpreted this thought: 
99 I intended to let her suffer. And I intend 
that she shall suffer more. It is not a man’s 
place to yield. A wife’s spirit should be broken 
to her husband’s. When I think she is suffici¬ 
ently punished, I shall take her back to my heart 
again.” 

And the poor girl above was taking her first 
lesson in that bitterest knowledge that ever comes 
to woman’s heart—tbe realization that she is 
treated unfairly and unkindly. She half doubted 
that she had heard her husband speak at all. 
Had he even answered her ? she asked herself. 
How very far apart they seemed still. Was this 
the reconciliation to which she had been looking 
forward ? She shut her eyelids hard to press 
back the hot tears; and murmured, with a little 
sob, “ And yet, when one loves , it is so easy to 
forgive.” 

Poor Alice! “ The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 
One day, that proud, imperious man will 
weep bitterer tears than he is now causing 
you. 

Days, and weeks, and months followed that 
first rupture between Maxwell Maillard and his 
wife: and though to all outward appearances 
they were attentive, and, in society, as happy as 
ever, yet Alice felt that the gulf between them 
had never been bridged. She had, indeed, often 
essayed to fling across it the rosy bands of affec¬ 
tion; but in that chill, icy air they had withered 
speedily ere they reached him, standing on the 
other side. And yet, had any one come to that 
man, and said to him—'* You are to blame, and 
are daily adding to your sin,” he would have 
indignantly denied it. 

The truth was, his imperious will, (tampered 
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by tbat first entire submission on the part of his 
wife, had grown with what it fed upon until it 
overshadowed his whole nature. Had Alice been 
a different woman—less submissive, less im¬ 
pulsive, more persistent of her rights—even had 
she, in acknowledging her error, thrown a por¬ 
tion of it where it justly belonged, on his head, 
angry though he might have been, he would 
eventually have found a will that matched his 
own; but she was not of that class. High- 
spirited she certainly was, but most affectionate, 
and with the greatest sense of houour and deli¬ 
cacy for the feelings of others ; and it was often 
a marvel to herself how she had been betrayed 
into that reply. 

Situated as she now was, Alice grew daily 
more unhappy. Week after week, month after 
month went by; and she hungered after the 
word of love that never came. Sometimes, 
goaded almost to agony by this slow torture, 
she grew capricious; but the cool eyes, the lofty 
manner, and that steady negative course of her 
husband—neither repellant nor inviting—only 
added to her sorrow. “ Her spirit is not broken 
yet,’ 9 Mr. Maillard said, to himself; and so be 
kept up his system of Wifely training. 

It was at this time that a summons came from 
Alice’s girlhood home. Her widowed mother 
long an invalid, was rapidly failing; and the 
elder sister—good, kind, motherly Hester—and 
her student, twin brother Horace, whom she 
bad loved with a stronger affection than sisters 
usually bestow, since, up to her marriage, they 
had shared the same studies, and lived in e&cn 
other’s hearts, united by that closest tie of twin 
birth, sent an urgent message for her presence. 
She departed in haste—so hastily, that the train 
was reached within an hour after the receipt of 
he telegram; and she travelled alone, as Mr. 
tMazwell’s business engagements were of 
that nature to detain him at home at that sea¬ 
son. 

When the merchant, evening after evening, 
returned to his handsome house, deserted save 
by the servants, be began to grow more dissatis¬ 
fied with its cheerless aspect than he thought 
could be possible, or would have acknowledged 
to another. Once, entering the drawing-room, 
so dreary and empty-looking, of an evening after 
he had visited his club, he paused before an ex¬ 
quisitely-crayoned portrait on the wall, and said, 
with more feeling than he had shown for many 
a month:— 

“ Home is lonely without you, Alice!” Ah, 
if he had only bethought himself to write such 
a sentence to her ! 

The days went by; and, in her girlhood 
home, the trio watched around the bed of their 
dying mother. The summer vines clambered 
up against the walls; the roses reddened in the 
garden; the June grass grew tall and waved in 
the warm south winds; while the hectic deep¬ 
ened on the consumptive’s cheek, and the life 
tide ebbed more faintly through her heart. 

At the close of one of those perfect days when 
the last red sunset rays slanted through the 
windows, the end came; the earth-life lapsed 


into the Better; and the meek eyes, closng 
here with maternal love lingering Icmt in their 

S aze, opened again to look upon the glories of 
le Beautiful Land where illness never comes 
nor Death’s dark pinion droops. 

On the day following the funeral, Mr. Maillard 
bore his wife back to their home again. At the 
parting, Alice wept unrestrainedly upon the bo¬ 
som of her twin brother, then turned to receive 
her bister’s farewell kiss. “ I must be mother 
to you, now,” said Hester—faithful, devoted 
woman, ten years older than the weeper she held 
in her arms—and then she whispered, “ In your 
trial I will come to you. Keep up a good heart, 
darling; and don’t brood too much on our grief 
for the sake of your own health, now.” 

After the carriage had tolled away, Horace 
stood by the window a long time, in deep 
thought; then be turned suddenly to his sister, 
and said, in a somewhat restrained voice 
“Hester, do you think Maxwell Maillard 
makes Alice happy ?” 

“Certainly—wny not, Horace? What a 
question! No one could fail to see how atten¬ 
tive he is; and I wonder such a thought could 
enter your mind.” 

Good Hester’s answer was quickly rendered; 
bat a line tbat corrugated her own brows be¬ 
trayed that which sne would not allow her lip* 
to utter even to her brother. 

“ They say that twins have a magnetic sym¬ 
pathy for each other. I seem to fed that Alice 
is not as light-hearted as she was when she left 
us. Nineteen to-morrow; and she looks fell 
five years older than when she left us, a year 
and a half ago. If Maillard don’t make her 
happy, I shall hate him!” and a stern, bitter 
expression settled on the youth’s handsome 
face. 

“Why, Horace, how strangely you talk!” 
persisted Hester. “ Of course Ally wouldn’t 
seem as usual. Mother’s death, you know”— 
and here the usually calm, self-centred woman’* 
lip quivered. 

Horace’s own deep hazel eyes filled. The 
boy had a tender, womanly heart. “ It may be 
my fancy only. I hope so. Heater!” but he 
stood long in thought. 

After their return home, Mr. Maillard’s mien 
softened towards his wife. He could not eee 
her, going about in her mourning robes, with 
her pale, sad face, and quiet ways, without re¬ 
laxing from his olden manner. But still hi* 
pride, so long dominant, mastered him sufficiently 
to withhold him from the manifestation of hi* 
returning tenderness save by constant watch¬ 
fulness and by surrounding her with such luxu¬ 
ries as wealth could procure. Books, picture*, 
the latest music, flowers, every daintT of the 
season, these came to her. Ah, if he nad only 
known that a tender word to a hungry heart i* 
better than any gift gold can buy! 

Alice accepted all with a sweetness that neveT 
failed her now. Indeed, Mr. Maillard marvelled 
to see how submissive she had become. There 
were no rebellings now; no flamings up bj 
the old high spirit; no passionate outbiw 
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—and, alas { no passionate yearnings for tender¬ 
ness. Herlipi were never lifted now for a kiss; 
her eyes never sought hid with wishful eagerness 
for the fond, answering glance; her slender 
hand no longer slid caressingly into his. That 
time, with her, was past. * 

One evening, sitting in that same library 
where she had stolen upon him once, the win¬ 
dows open to the hot airs of the August night, 
and the smoke of his cigar floating out into 
the garden, Mr. Mailiard fell to thinking of 
this. 

M How different Alice is from what she was 
last winter! My course was most judicious. 
Her disposition has improved. But she has 

f rown so pale lately. 1 think the sea air would 
ave helped her, if she had thought best to 
have gone from home at this time/’ 

From that soliloquy Mr. Mailiard was roused 
by a call from the housekeeper, who sat with 
his wife in an airy, spacious upper room of the 
large elegant mansion. 

An hour later, a baby boy’s frail life fluttered 
into existence, but for one brief moment only, 
then went out again; and the young mother 
lay dying on her pillows. No kind, motherly, 
sustaining elder sister was there to close those 
violet eyes with a tearful kiss, and the twin- 
brother, who loved her with such passionate, 
enduring tenderness, only came to look upon her 
white face in her coffin. 

Maxwell Mailiard stood, mute and dazed, 
when they told him bis wife’s life-moments were 
rapidly pouring into Eternity. There was no 
time tnen for confessions, pleadings, or regrets 
—no time to tell her aught save the few, broken 
sobs that surged in a thick, turbid torrent from 
his heavily-throbbing heart. Only time to re¬ 
ceive the faint pressure of the little outstretched 
hand, the last meek, loving smile, and to hear 
the two latest words that fluttered over the pale, 
lovely lips, as her dying gaze was lifted heaven¬ 
ward. 

" Mother! Heaven 1” 

They buried her in the cemetery of her village 
home, beside her mother; buried her with her 
dead baby on her breast. Hester’s sad face- 
aged ere she had passed into life’s full prime— 
settled into deeper lines, lines that would grow 
deeper still with the lapse of the years that 
could never restore the loved ones to the faithful 
heart of the mourner. 

The twin-brother, all aflush with youth and 
promise, stunned and nearly crazed by the 
terrible blow, felt that half his own bright 
young life was laid away under the earth- 
sod. 

And Maxwell Mailiard—strong, proud man, 
whose imperious will had never yielded before 
—was smitten by the fiat of the Almighty. He 
was left alone with remorse and regret. No 
need now to open his empty heart; she could 
never enter more. He must sit down in the 
ashes of its desolation. No need now to relax 
his iron rule.' 

It was too late . 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 

BT EBIN REXrORD. 

The sunshine falls in amber bars 
Across the green and swaying grass. 

And bends to kiss the clover stars 
That nod to greet me as I pass. 

Tne roses by the garden wall 
Drop down a shower of fragrant tears; 
What sweet sad memories they recall 
From out the far-off, vanished years. 

Sweet memories of a child’s pure face, 

With eyes as bine as violets are. 

Lit up with youth’s divinest grace, 

The meek pale beauty of a star, 

And then a shadow falls between 
That tender face and memory. 

The shadow of a grave grown green; 

A grave for ever green to tne. 

I wander down each grass-grown walk 
Where often in the happy past 
We need to stro 1 at eve afid talk, 

Oh 1 sweet, glad time I too sweet to last. 

I cross the threshold. All is still I 
No footstep echoes through the hall; 

I cannot feel my pulses thrill 

With gladness at a loved one’s call! 

I look into each empty room, 

And see no dear, familiar face, 

No smiles to greet me through the gloom 
That shrouds each well-remembered place. 

This is the room where mother died; 

Here is the saddest spot of all; 

We saw her drift adowu the tide. 

Beyond her children’s yearning call. 

“ Meet me,” she said, “where there is rest." 
Her bine eyes canght a heavenly glow, 
With calm, sweet quiet in her breast. 

She went where God’s beloved go. 

I linger here beside the stair. 

And listen for some dear old voice— 

But all is silenoe everywhere— 

No sound to make my heart rejoice. 

How truly memory will repeat 
The mellow music of a laugh. 

The pattering fall of childish feet, 

When life has lost its brightest half 1 

Oh! empty honse, and empty heart! 

Where are the ones you hpld of yore ? 

Ah! I am weak 1 why should I start 
As a faint shadow on the floor P 

My eyes fill with unbidden tears, 

I cross the threshold vyith a sigh 
For the fled brightness of the years 
I That died. Old silent honse, good-bye f 
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THE ALPINE AND POLAR PLANTS. 

BY HARLAN D COULTAS. 

Lecturer on Botany , at Charing Cron Hospital, London. 


It hu been said that the climate and plants 
within the Arctic circle are like that of Alpine 
regions, with this difference, that in the Arctic 
circle, the Alpine flora and temperature begin on 
the plain; for the snow-line at the Poles is de¬ 
pressed there to the ocean surface; whereas, in 
the Temperate zones, the Alpine climate and 
flora commence several thousand feet above that 
surface, and at a still loftier altitude in the 
tropios. 

Now, the above proposition, that Alpine and 
Polar plants resemble each other, holds good 
only within certain limits; when the summit of 
a tropical mountain becomes so elevated, that 
the ice and snow which surmount it remain un¬ 
melted all the year round, it may be said that 
the top of the mountain has reached a Polar 
climate, and we should naturally expect to find 
there the plants of the Polar regions. But, the 
truth is, that the Alpine and Polar plants are by 
no means the same. There may be the same 
natural orders, and, in many instances, the same 
genera, and even species; yet certain genera, 
such as Parrya and Phippsia, which growwithin 
die Polar circle, have never been found amid 
the snows on the mountain summits within 
the Temperate and Tropical zones. In the ma¬ 
jority of instances, Alpine and Polar plants 
are closely allied, but not identical species. 
And this rests on the fact that both are 
developed under conditions somewhat dissimi¬ 
lar. 

On the mountains within the tropics, where 
the snow-line, or line of perpetual congelation, 
rises to a height of from 15,000 to 16.000 feet, 
there is a diminished pressure of the air, which 
does not exist at the Poles, where the snow-line 
is on a level with the surface of the ocean. The 
plants also at these mountain elevations de¬ 
velop under different conditions as to light, 
to those which surround the Polar plants; 
the former are exposed to alternations of 
light and darkness, the latter to continuous sun¬ 
light. 

These causes cannot but tend to modify 
the plants of mountain regions, and make 
them somewhat dissimilar to Polar plants; 
yet, nevertheless, their similarity is truly wonder- 

The idea of a night six months long, awakens 
our aversion to a Polar climate; but when the 
facts are known, our feelings are greatly mode 
rated. In the darkest winter’s night, the Pole 
is not altogether deprived of sunlight; for at 
midnight, the sun approaches to within thirteen 
and a half degrees or the horizon, and tinges 
the Polar heavens with a kind of evening ray, 


producing a twilight which lasts for two boon, 
and during which time the finest print may be 
easily read. The Northern lights, which are 
very brilliant in these high latitudes, shed down 
on the landscape their beneficent influences, and 
the clear light of the moon on the snow-dad 
fields, shows the surrounding cliffs for miles 
round, so that their contour or outline is distinctly 
brought out. 

The warmest month within the Arctic circle, 
is July and this is only one degree warmer than 
our March. There are, in fact, only two sea¬ 
sons in circumpolar countries, winter and sum¬ 
mer, which, without any interposition, quickly 
follow one another. 

Winter begins about the middle of October. 
All life seems to expire. The heavens are 
cloudless, the atmosphere tranquil, and the ani¬ 
mals, which during the long summer days, fed 
on the scanty herbage of the moss desert, have 
wandered to more Southern regions, to seek that 
nourishment which the Polar countries now re¬ 
fuse them. For nearly nine months the water 
is covered with ice, and the land with snow, 
and the temperature sometimes sinks so low, that 
spirits of wine, and even quicksilver are frosen 
when exposed to the air. The air is so pure, 
that two men, at a distance of two English miles, 
can converse together, and even the lightest 
whisper is audible. With the setting in of win¬ 
ter, the days become shorter. In November, 
their duration is only a few hours, and in De¬ 
cember, the sun is no more visible above the 
horizon. Winter now developes itself to its 
fullest extent. A death-like stillness prevails 
far and near. It is the sleep of nature! Stars, 
moon, snow and ice-fields are the only visible 
objects. In vain, the traveller listens for a 
friendly tone. No ringing of bells, barking 
of dogs, crowing of cocks, signify the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a world with inhabitants. His own 
breathing and heart-beat is all that is perceptible 
to his ear. In such moments, the solitude 
of Polar countries is oppressive and overpower¬ 
ing. , . 

At length, the sun comes back again, and it 
grows day. With the increase of light, the 
temperature rises. The ice breaks up at the 
end of J une, and the snow-covering is stripped 
from the earth. Summer suddenly breaks forth. 
The landscape in a few days is clothed in living 
green. Flocks of ducks and geese come fro® 
the South. Lapwings, snipes and other bifw 
enliven the scene, and the murmur of little 
brooks, and the hum of insects, prove that sum¬ 
mer has commenced. The sun is now tisvbts 
for weeks above the horizon. His ray*i W™ 
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uninterruptedly upon the earth, prevent the tem¬ 
perature from sinking, as is always the case when 
they are withdrawn; and thus, notwithstanding 
the small elevation of the solar disc aobve the 
horizon, a degree of heat is called forth, which, 
under other circumstances, would be impossible. 
Plants now germinate, and flowers and fruit fol¬ 
low in rapid succession. 

The plants consist of a variety of low-grow¬ 
ing perennial herbs, remarkable for the large 
size and bright colour of their flowers. Anemo¬ 
nes, and different species of Saxifrage are found 
here growing side by side, as on the Alpine sum¬ 
mit. So, also, the melting snows reveal in shel¬ 
tered situations, the yellow Geum glad ale, a 
plant allied to the Poteutilla anserina, 
the purple-red Clay Ionia sarmentosa , a 
relation of Clayionia Virginica, the American 
spring beauty. Anemones, Saxifrages, and 
tne ultra marine blue, Alpine Forget-me-not 
(Mysotis Alpha ), grow side by side as on the 
Alpine summit. There are also several species 
of Dr aba. Ranunculi, Stellaria, Cerastium , and the 
yellow Arctic Poppy, Papaver nudicaule, deserved¬ 
ly admired as the most showy and hardy plant of 
the Polar regions, resisting the first frosts, and 
remaining the last in flower. Then there is the 
Dryas Octqpetala or Mountain Avens, with its 
large white flowers and feathery styles, some 
pretty kinds of Eriophorum, or Cotton Grass; 
the Luzula campestris, or Field Rush, and seve¬ 
ral Graminece belonging to the genera Poa , Fes - 
tuca, Agrostis and Alopecurus . 

But the most interesting plants of all, are the 
little Willows, Salix polaris and Salix herbacea, 
with their trailing branches covered with little 
catkins, the whole tree being about six Inches 
in height, and overspreading a surface of about 
the circumference of a large dinner-plate. There 
are also plenty of dwarf Birches Betulana , and 
the Polar Blackberry, Rnbus arcticus. Trees, 
which in the Temperate zones are quite lofty, 
here sink down to the condition of prostrate 
shrubs, with a peculiarly tortuous habit of 
growth. As if the plants would escape from a 
dangerous enemy their roots penetrate the frozen 
upper surface soil, and creep along in the 
warmer layers below. In fact, the trees of the 
Polar world are so dwarfed and stunted in their 
growth, as to be buried beneath the snow in 
winter, and the traveller in his sledge passes 
over the Polar forest, wholly unconscious of its 
existence. 

The most favourable soil for plants within the 
Arctic circle, is sandstone. The snow-water 
readily penetrates its porous surface, leaving the 
soil dry and exposed to the full influence of the 
Arctic sun. Hence it is, that Melville Island 
and the western coast of Greenland, possess a 
far richer flora than Cornwallis Island, which 
with its clayey, marly soil, retains the water, so 
icy-cold that vegetation cannot live, and is 
overspread by an unfruitful and immeasurable 
morass. These morasses are very extensive in 
Siberia, where they have received the name of 
the Tundra . The sparsely scattered flowers in 
folsr countries are only at a friendly ossis in 


the frightful landscape picture. Extensive 
morass and rocky sterility, are the prevailing 
features of the countries within the Arctic 
circle. The Tundra is the Sahara of Polar 
lands. There are two kinds of Tundra, the moss- 
Tundra and the lichen-Tnndra. In the former 
instance, the morass is covered with beds of 
hair-moss (Polytrichum), in the latter, nothing 
but a 'Comfortless superficial growth of rein¬ 
deer lichen (Cladonia rangeferina,) whitens 
the desert waste as far as the eye can reach. 
The lichens have frequently saved the lives of 
Arctic explorers. One of these, called Tripe de 
Roche, a species of the genus Umbilicaria , was 
for a long time the only food that could be pro- 
cnred by Franklin and Richardson whilst explo¬ 
ring the Polar regions. Two species of Umbili¬ 
caria may be found in great abundance on the 
rocks on the Allegheny mountains, Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

So much for the vegetation of the North 
Pole. The flora at the South Pole is still more 
scanty. The plants hitherto discovered within 
I the South Polar circle are so insignificant, as to 
be hardly deserving of being mentioned. The 
celebrated naturalist. Dr. Hooker, collected in 
latitude seventy-one degrees South, “ the ghosts 
of eighteen Cryptogams,” as he expresses him¬ 
self on Palmer’s and Louis Phillippe’s land; also, 
the pitiful remains of a few mosses, lichens and 
algae, the last citizens of the vegetable kingdom. 
That which was found represented the plant-types 
of the North Pole most perfectly, as was naturally 
to be expected. The Southern circumpolar 
plants ware either the same species as those at the 
North Pole, or they were closely allied to 
them. 

The cause which has produced this increased 
poverty of the flora in the Southern Arctic circle, 
is easily explained. Here the water predominates 
over the land, and the heat of the sun which 
appears above the horizon at the South Pole on 
the 21st of December is absorbed by the ice of 
the Southern Arctic ocean, which gradually 
melts during the summer months. The water, 
however, remains cold; and as the land is too 
small in quantity .to absorb much solar heat 
it remains frozen and snow-clad, and is necessa¬ 
rily deprived of vegetation. The South Pole 
must, however, necessarily receive the same 
amount of heat from the sun during its summer 
months as the North Pole, but owing to these 
causes, its climate is much colder. Powerful 
elevations of the earth’s surface tend greatly to 
increase the severity of the cold. In latitude 
seventy-seven and a half degrees south, Erebeus 
lifts its flaming summit to a height of 12,000 
feet, its fires illuminating the glaciers and snowy 
wastes by which it is surrounded. The moun¬ 
tains of the South Pole, having an Alpine climate 
at their base, and rising to such a height, must 
have towards their summit an intensity of cold, 
far surpassing that of the snowy peaks of the 
mountains situated within Temperate and Tropi¬ 
cal zones. And indeed, the little that we know 
of South-Polar lands, through the explorations 
of Cook, fy)88, Wilkes and others, is not ealcu« 
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luted to interest us much in this part of the 
earth's surface. It would be indeed strange, 
if subsequent discoveries at the South Pole, 
should reveal In the midst of its ice deserts the 
same fertile oasis, or spots of verdure and floral 
beauty which exist at the North Pole. 


AN ARCTIC VISION. 

(From a California* paper.) 

Where the short-legged Esquimaux 
Waddle in the iee and snow. 

And the playful Polar bear 
Nips the hunter unaware; 

Where by day they track the ermine * 
And by night another vermin—• 
Segment of the Frigid Zone, 

Where the temperature alone 
Warms on St. Elias* cone; 

Polar dock, where Nature slips 
From the ways her icy ships; 

Land of fox deer and sable, 

Shore end of our Western cable- 
let the news that flying goes 
Thrill through all your Arctic floes 
And reverberate the boast * 

From the cliffe of Beechey*s coast, 

’Till the tidings circling round 
Every bay of Norton Sound, 

Throw the vocal tide-wave back 
To the isles of Kodiac. 

Let the stately Polar bears 
Walts around the pole in pairs, 

And the walrus in his glee 
Bare his tusk of ivory, 

While the bold sea unicorn 
Calmly takes an extra horn; 

All your polar skies, reveal your 
Very rarest of parhelia; 

Trip it all, ye Merry Dancers, 

In the airiest of Lancers; 

Slide, ye solemn glaciers, slide, 

One inch further to the tide, 

Nor in wild precipitation 
Upset Tyndal’s calculation. 

Know ye not what fete awaits you, 

Or to whom the future mates you ? 

All ye icebergs make salam— 

You belong to Uncle Sam I 


On the spot where Eugene Sue 
Led his wretched Wandering Jew, 

Stands a form whose features strike 
Russ and Esquimaux alike. 

He it is whom Skalds of old 
In the Runic rhymes foretold 
Lean of flank and lank of jaw, 

See the real Northern Thor I 
See the awful Yankee leering 
Just across the Straits of Behring. 

On the drifted snow, too plain, 

Sinks his fresh tobacco stain 
Just beside the deep inden- 
Tation of his Number 10. 

Leaning on his icy hammer 
Stands the hero of this drama. 

And above the wild ducks clamour. 

In his own peculiar grammar. 

With its lingua] disguises, 

Lo, the Arctic prologue rises: 

* Wa’ll I reckon 'tain't so bad. 

Seem’ ex 'twas all they had; 

True the Springs are rather late 
And early falls predominate; 

But the ioe crop's pretty sure. 

And the air is kinder pure; 

'Taint so very mean a trade, 

When the land is all surveyed. 

There's a right smart chance for fur chase, 
All along this recent purchase. 

And unless the stories fail, 

Every fish from cod to whale; 

Rocks, too; mebbe quarts; let's s ee - ■ 
'Twould be strange if there should be— 
Seems I've heerd such stories told; 

Eh!—why, bless us—yes, its gold 1" 

While the blows are falling thick 
From his California pick. 

You may recognize the Thor 
Of the vision that I saw— 

Freed from legendary glamour. 

See the real magician's hammer. 

F. B. H. 


NEVER PUT OFF. 

Whene'er a duty waits for thee. 
With sober judgment view it, 
And never idly wish it done; 
Begin at once and do it. 
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If you wish to imagine the Fiji Islands, you 
must build up in your fancy a perpendicular 
reef rising.in the midst of the aea like a vast 
breakwater. This encloses large shallow lakes, 
or lagoons, in which lie nineteen islands, great 
and small, besides countless islets, shoals, and 
reefs. Every one of these islands is a little bit 
of fairyland m itself; but more wonderful, and 
more beautiful than anything in fairyland are 
the lagoons in which they lie. On a calm day, 
it seems almost Impossible as your canoe floats 
onward, that it can be gliding over water. 
Never was glass half so transparent. Twenty 
or thirty feet below, the sand sparkles; the ooral, 
red, white, and pink, has its hills and oaves full 
of life; the shells, stationary or slowly moving 
along, glow with brilliant colours; wondrous 
living plants wave their feathery tops, starfish 
stretch out their arms for prey, fishes strange 
in shape and bright in hue flash by i one especi¬ 
ally, a little fellow not longer than one's little 
finger, but of the brightest ultramarine, darts in 
and out of the coral, or, poising itself on invisible 
fins, remains stationary till a new fancy seizes 
it, and away it springs with wonderful speed t it 
is the humming-bira of the waters. All this 
strange colour and life beneath the sea reflects 
itself in long quivering bands of prismatic radi¬ 
ance on the surface, while the shores by which 
you sail add their own charm, of every tint of 
green, the luxations tropical vegetation running 
down to the water's edge. The island Lakemba, 
on which my wife and I have pitched our tent, is 
small, not more than three miles in circumference, 
but it is all a tropical garden $ full of all manner of 
fruit-bearing trees; the trees are evergreens; 
flowers and ferns of the most delicate loveliness 
peep ont from the thick undergrowth’or festoon, 
the brenohes with blossoms ; birds, red, yellow, 
blue, and green, flit through the leaves. The 
wind blows hard at times, but the aea round us 
is never rough, for on the horizon rises the 
great coral reef with its white line of roaring 
surf to shut out the tempests. We have a 
wooden house, comfortable enough for these 
latitudes, with its verandah in front, and a plea¬ 
sant little garden bordered by palm trees and 
fenced in with hedges of roses in perpetual blos¬ 
som. I have fruit-trees, not the apples and 

{ tears of dear old England, but guava, wi, 
emon, citron, and orange. I have also a bean- 
tree which bears excellent beans, and a pea-tree 
from which we gather capital green peas. I am 
more proud though of my real English beans 
and peas, which flourish with me, and are the 
great admiration of my royal friend, the King of 
Lakemba, Ratu Lionitasi, who, when I am at 
work in my garden, looks in upon me in the 
most affable manner, and squatting down, with a 
wibreU* by way of canopy oyer his bead, 


expects to be regaled with talk and cherry- 
brandy. Ratu Lionitasi is a fat old gentleman, 
who divides his royal leisure between sleeping 
and grunting; eating and drinking making up 
the royal business. He tells me that he is the 
oldest man in the world, and consequently the 
wisest. He especially values himself on his 
knowledge, of what is really the folk-lore of 
Fiji, old traditions and legends, told principally 
by the chiefs at their great feasts, and handed 
down orally from father to son. Like most 
savages his Majesty loves a story, and I have 
skilfully coaxed him to impart his traditions by 
telling aim on my part all the most wonderful 
yarns I could hunt up in the Arabian Nights, 
and Smith's Classical Dictionary. Ratu Lioni¬ 
tasi listens attentively to Sindbad the sailor, 
to Aladdin, and All Baba of the forty thieves; 
but to the story of Ulysses my royal friend takes 
as a cat takes to cream. You should have seen 
how he relished the adventures of that hero 
among the Cyclops 1 and though I could detect 
a fellow-feeling in the royal bosom for the man- 
eating Polyphemus, yet when Ulysses fairly 
oked his eye out, I thought my listener would 
ave gone into a fit for joy. I only wish my 
reader might be half as muoh pleased with the 
really ourious legend Lionitasi oestowed in. re¬ 
turn, and which 1 wrote from his dictation, 
merely translating it as he went on. I* P* 
Lakemba, October 10 th, 1860. 


T1W STORY 0* LONGAPOA. 

There was once a chief in Tongatabu whose 
name was Longapoa, a chief great and powerful, 
strong of arm, bold of heart, wise in council, 
and mighty in war; therefore was he had in re¬ 
verence among his own people, and feared by all 
those who dwelt in the other islands. But great 
and mighty as he was, there was nevertheless 
one before whom he quaked and trembled—even 
Fekai, the King's daughter, his wife; a woman 
tall of stature and loud of tongue, whose soul 
was evil continually. And a wretched man was 
Longapoa; for he feared her greatly, nor dare 
he lift his club against her, after the manner of 
other chiefs, who kept their wives in order by 
the strength of their arms; for useful indeed is 
the club to women, and quiet is the house that 
is ruled by the stick* 

So it fell out, on a certain day, that Longapoa 
came back from Hnapai, whither he had gone 
sailing, because Tui Tonga* had said, “Let 
Longapoa hoist his sail and go to the men of 
Haapai, that they may know the evil of their 
ways, in that they have not sent the yearly 

* Tui Tonga—The King of Tonga. 
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tribute/ 1 And he came back, bringing the f 
tribute, a great store of wealth; for the souls of 
the Kai Haapai were small before him, and they 
feared because of their revolt, wherefore they 
gave much more than the appointed gifts. 

Glad of heart, therefore, was Longapoa, as 
he came sailing back to Tougatabu, with his 
deep-laden canoes; and a joyful chief was Tui 
Tonga when the property was brought up to 
the great house. 

“ Bring hither a pig,” cried he, “ that 
Longapoa may eat. Make ready a feast for 
him, and for his men. Good is the sailing—a 
happy voyage! Eat now, Longapoa, and then 
go away to your own house. Is not Fekai* 
waiting for you ?” 

Whereupon a cloud came over the face of 
Longapos, which had brightened up when the 
King spoke of the pig. So after the feast was 
over, he went his way; and, coming to his own 
house, he found Fekai therein, beating one of 
her women with a great stick, according to her 
custom; for she was always either beating or 
scolding, and often, indeed, both of the two at 
once. When he lifted the mat which hung in 
the doorway, his wife turned round and saw 
him. 

“You are come back, then!” said she, in a 
scornful voice. 

“ I am come, my wife!” answered Longapoa. 

“ And where, then, are the bokolas ?” asked 
Fekai, twitching a tuft of hair from the head of 
the girl whom she had been beating; for she 
clutched her by the hair with one hand while 
she thrashed her with the other. Nor had she let 
go her hold when her lord came in. “ Where, 
then, are the bokolas ?” cried she. “ Let our 
share be dragged up to the house; and let the 
young men, the lazy, the useless ones—let them 
make ready the ovens.” 

“There are no bokolas, Fekai,”. answered | 
Longapoa. “ Their souls were small, the men of 
Haapai, and they brought a soro, giving also 
great store of wealth. Wherefore they live, and 
there are no bokolas.” 

Great then was the wrath of Fekai, and terri¬ 
ble to behold. Her eyes glared, and the foam 
flew from her lips, as she flung the tuft of hair 
into the face of her lord—that great chief—a 
thing not to be endured. “ Let that be your 
food!” cried she. “ Cursed be the winds that 
brought you back! Man of the watery soul! 
Weak one ! Coward ! A chief, perhaps ? Truly 
a great chief—a mighty lord!” And, rushing 
upon him, she beat him with the big stick till he 
fled from the house; while she ran following 
him till she was out of breath, and could go no 
further. And Longapoa ran to the sea-side, 
where he sat down on the prow of bis canoe, 
which was hauled up on the beach; and, cover¬ 
ing his face with his hands, he wept aloud, while 
his young men gathered around him in silence. 

“Are you all here?” said he at length. 
“ Lolohea! Tamaeiki! Are you all here ?” 


* Feksi—Ferocious 


“We are all here, my lord,” answered 
Lolohea, in a low voice. 

“ Let the canoe float,” said the wretched 
chief. “ Drag it out into the deep water.” 

And the young men leaped down, with a loud 
shout; and, singing a war-song, they dragged 
the great canoe into the water till it floated, and 
the keel no longer grated along the sand. 

Then spake Longapoa, as he rose to his feet, 
tall and strong. “ Listen to me,” he cried. 
“ Hear my words this day, and let them sink 
down into your souls. I am going away. 
Henceforth let no man say that Longapoa is a 
Kai Tonga. A stranger am I in the land where 
that woman dwells. You therefore whose souls 
are small, you who are afraid, go back now to 
the shore and stay with the women * but you 
who love your chief, you whose hearts are 
strong, come with me, and we will find a land 
whereon we may dwell. My words are spoken.” 

Then was there a great silence, and the 
young men looked doubtingly in each other’s 
faces. 

“ I will go with our lord,” cried Tamaeiki, 
weeping as he thought of Fonua, the young 
girl to whom he had spoken; and, indeed, his 
friends were even then getting ready the 
marriage-presents. A fine young chief was 
Tamaeiki, and beautiful exceedingly was Fonua. 
“I will go with our lord” cried he. 

“We will all go,” said Lolohea. “ We will 
follow you, Longapoa. If we die in the midst 
of the waters we will all die together; and if 
we find a strange land we will fight with its 
people, making them our servants, and you 
shall rule over us and them.” And thus spake 
they all. 

So they hoisted the sail, and the great canoe 
moved swiftly over the waters, out through the 
break in the reef—out into the open sea, till 
the land grew dark behind them, and the sun 
went down into the waves. Then outspake 
Longapoa—in a cheery voice spake he, from the 
top of the deck-house :* 

“ Let not your hearts be sore, my men. 
Fekai will not live for ever. Good is the sailing 
—a good wind—a smooth sea. It will be a fine 
night, for there are many stars. See also how 
they twinkle; therefore will this tokalauf con¬ 
tinue to blow. Strike up a song, my sons, that 
your hearts may be glad; for Fekai will not live 
for ever, and we shall yet go back to our own 
land.” 

So Moala, the root of song,J began the 
canoe-chant, and the young men gathered 
wound ^ him, clapping their hands as they 
joined in the chorus, while Longapoa cheered 
them on from the top of the deck-nouse, sing- 


* The deck-house—A small house, built on the 
middle of large canoes, which has a flat platform built 
over its roof, and here the chiefs sit. 

t Tokalau—The north-east wind, .which generally 
brings fine warm weather. When the stars twinkle, 
Fijians say, “The tokalau will blow to-morrow,” 

X Root of Soug— Vn-nl-mcke, s teacher pf fon#t 
r.ud 
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iu# also himself with them. But when they 
came to that part of the chant where it is said 
“ The sun has set, and the land is far away” * 
then the strong voice of Moala faltered, and 
grew weak and quavering, even as the voice of 
a little child—of a little child that is going to 
cry: and, bowing their heads, the young men 
wept with'an exceeding bitter weeping, as they 
thought of their land which was now hidden in 
the darkness of their homes, their kinsfolk, and 
their friends, left behind without so much as a 
word of parting, and to be seen by them no more 
for ever. But Longapoa sang on, as he sat on 
the top of the deck-house. Changing the 
strain, in a loud voice and stern chanted he a 
song of war, which rang far out over the 
waters, rising high and clear above the noise 
of the weeping, as he told how their tribe took 
the stronghold of Vavao in the olden times. 
Nor was it long before the young men raised^ 
their heads, and the noise of the weeping 
ceased; for their souls grew hot within them as 
they listened, till, when the chief came to the 
song of triumph which their fathers sang after 
the victory, they leaped upon their feet, shouting 
the war-cry, and joined with him in that terrible 
chant which is called <f The Song of Death 

So they went sailing through the night; and 
in the morning Haapai was seen ahead, while 
their own land was hidden below the waters. 
Then Haapai also faded away behind them, and 
Vavao rose out of the sea in their course; but 
still they went sailing onwards, and, when 
Vavao had grown dim and sunk below the 
waves, then Niiua eamfe in sight; after which 
no land was seen for many days, and the crew 
said one to another, “ We have passed the ends 
of the earth. There is now nothing but water.” 
Nevertheless they came to other lands; sailing 
continually till the canoe became to them even 
as their house, and the sea their land; nor were 
they content to stay quietly ashore, but ever, 
after a few days, longed to be sailing again. 
True “ children of the sea” were they. 

Too long were it to tell you of all their great 
and mighty deeds which they wrought in 
the countries whither the winds took them; 
of all their fightings and feastings; of all 
the hunger, and thirst, and danger, and hard¬ 
ship which they endured—how Moala, the glee- 
man, was treacherously murdered on the beach 
of an island that stands alone in the midst of 
the sea, being thrust through the back with a 
spear as he was gathering firewood; wherefore 
Longapoa smote all the people—men, women, 
and children—leaving not one alive, so that the 
land is empty even to this dav. How Tamaeiki 
forgot Fonua, being ensnared by a girl of another 
land, who persuaded him to hide himself in the 
mangroves when his comrades sailed away, that 

* I heard this chant once when I was out in a 
canoe, and the night closed-in upon ns with a wild and 
stormy look. Then a few Tongans, who were with 
me, suddenly struck-up this song as we sat in silence 
andjn dread; and I shall never forget its mournful 
wailing sound.—L. F, i 


he might be her husband; and how she mur¬ 
dered him during the night, sharing out his 
body among her friends. How Longapoa, 
coming back in the morning to look for him, 
found the people feasting upon him, and his 
head stuck upon the top of a spear which was 
thrust into the ground in the midst of the rara; 
whereupon the Tongans rushed forward, shout¬ 
ing their war-cry, and smote the townsfolk with 
a great and terrible slaughter, leaving none alive 
but those few who fled to the hills, and so 
escaped. How, sailing thence for many days 
without seeing land, they grew desperate in 
their hunger, and ran their canoe down upon a 
sleeping whale; leaping all of them into the 
water, thrusting at him with their spears, and 
so fighting with and killing him. How, there¬ 
upon, they grew mad in their pride, and said, 
“ We are ^ods—we are gods I No children of 
men could have done the mighty deeds that we 
have done.” And how the gods heard them, 
and hated them because of these their words, 
and took counsel together how they might slay 
them. All this were too long to tell. 

But, after they had killed the whale, nothing 
went well with them; for how can they pros¬ 
per with whom the gods are angry ? First, 
there smote them suddenly a great and mighty 
wind, which tore their sail, breaking the mast 
also, and coming near to sink the canoe. But 
they baled her out, and fought stoutly with the 
tempest, scudding before it for many days, till 
they were well-nigh spent with hunger and 
weariness. Then came they to a land where 
the people crept upon them in the night, 
as they lay sleeping round their fire on the 
beach, ana killed three of them before they 
could snatch up their arms to fight. Two more 
also fell, and Longapoa himself was shot 
through the arm by an arrow, as they attacked 
the town when the sun rose in the morning; 
nevertheless they took the place, burning it to 
the ground with all the townsfolk, letting not 
one escape. Here they made for themselves a 
new sail, and cut a new mast in the place of 
that which the storm had broken; staying also 
many days, resting after their labours, and 
feasting upon the bodies of the slain, till the 
chief8 wound was healed; after which they 
sailed away before a pleasant wind, and then 
came the end; for, when they had been two 
days at sea, Longapoa said to one of the young 
men, “ Climb now to the mast-head, and look 
around; there may, perchance, be a land in 
sight.” 

“ There is nothing, sir,” cried the young man 
from aloft, after he had looked all around ; but, 
just as lie was going to slide down the stay, he 
saw a little speck far away upon the waters to 
leeward, and, gazing upon it for a moment, he 
shouted, “ A sail 1 a sail 1” 

Glad, then, were the hearts of the Tongans; 
and, seizing their weapons, they struck up the 
“ Song of Death,” as their canoe ran swiftly 
down towards the stranger; but, when they 
were very near, and had risen to their feet ready 
to leap on board, and smite with their clubs. 
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then suddenly the chief’s heart became as 
water, and, springing down from the roof of the 
deckhouse, he thrust the steersman away from 
the steer-oar, and luffed close up into the wind. 
Great, then, was the wonder of his crew—but 
not long did they wonder; for, from the strange 
canoe a laugh rang forth across the waters, 
loud and fierce and shrill; and they trembled as 
they heard it, for they knew the voice— it was 

THB VOICB OP FbKAi! 

“ Good is the sailing I” shrieked the terrible 
woman; “ good is the sailing 1 A happy voy¬ 
age ! Long have we been looking for you, and 
we have you at last! O villanous chief! O 
crew of rascals I we have you at last 1 Rise, 
my men, and let these our friends see the gifts 
that we have brought them.** 

And, springing to their feet with a dreadful 
shout, they brandished their weapons of war. 
“These are our gifts 1” cried they; “come, 
now, and take them 1’* 

And the hearts of Longapoa and his men died 
within them, as they looked upon the faces of 
the other crew, and saw that everyone of them 
was their bitter foe. There was Lutui, the 
Haapai chief, whose brother Longapoa had 
slain; and Mafi, whose wife he had taken away 
by foree, saying, “ 1 take this woman, 1 Longa¬ 
poa ; and where is the man that will say me 
nay ?” And he gave her to one of his own men 
—the wife of a chief to a common fellow—an 
insult never to be forgotten I There, too, was 
Fuaki, whose house he had burned, with 
his wife and children therein; and Moa, 
whose face he had smashed with his club. 
Old Napa, also, of Vavao, was among them, 
whose two sons he had killed at sea, running 
their canoe down in the midst of the waters, 
because they kept their flag flying while he was 
in sight*. Grey was the head of Napa, and 
feeble were his limbs; yet stood be there, shak¬ 
ing a heavy club, and shouting more savagely 
than they all; for the thought of his two lads 
burned within his soul, and made him strong. 
These, and many more, had Fekai gathered to¬ 
gether to hunt her lord, because she longed to 
kill him; and now, after many days and much 
sailing hither and thither, they met in the midst 
of the waters. 

So Longapoa fled before his wife, trying to 
escape; but, so equal in their speed were the 
two canoes, that be could not shake her off, nor 
could she come nearer to him; and for three 
days they thus sailed, he fleeing and she pur, 
suing—a miserable time; for, when it was day- 
Longapoa and bis men could see their foes in 
chase; and, during the night, the awful voice 
of Fekai ceased not to ring in their ears, as she 
taunted and reviled them. 

On the fourth day land was seen, and Longa¬ 
poa said to his men, “ Let us go ashore on that 
island: there will we make a stand against our 
enemies. We shall be there before them; leap. 


* It is forbidden to all but very great chiefs to fly 
a flag. ° 3 


therefore, quickly to the shore, my men, as soon 
as the keel touches the beach; then shall we be 
all in order, and ready to attack them as they 
land from their canoe.” 

So they steered for the shore, and Fekai 
yelled with joy. “They are going to land!” 
she cried. “Now we have them, for they are 
going to flee to the land!” 

But, when they neared the shore, a great and 
terrible thing befel, for they sailed into water 
that was leaping and bubbling and foaming like 
a boiling-pot; and the raging currents seised the 
two canoes, whirling them round and round, 
and carrying them hither and thither, but ever 
nearer and nearer, to a great black rock, where 
the water plunged downwards, white and roar¬ 
ing, into a deep and awful cavern, which was 
(as our fathers said) one of the places where 
the ghosts of the dead went down into Bulo.* 
Here the two canoes were brought close to¬ 
gether, but no one thought of smiting his foe, 
for they all crouched down in speechless terror, 
and even Fekai was silent. Her canoe was the 
first to go. Never, during her lifetime, had her 
tongue Deen idle; but silent she went to her 
death, and there was an end to all her scolding, 

When Longapoa saw her canoe plunge down 
into the abyss, his soul came back to him again. 

“ She is gone!” cried he, and laughed in the 
face of Death. “ Cheer up, my men, for there 
is yet a chance. Stand you all ready; and, 
when we come near to the rock, jump for your 
lives !” And, even as he spoke, the canoe was 
caught by the downward rush of waters, and 
whirled swiftly towards the rock. 

“Leap!” shouted Longapoa, springing for¬ 
ward with a mighty bouna, and clutching s 
bush which grew out of a cleft in the rock. { 
It was a fearful leap, and he alone of them all 
reached the shore; for, looking back, he saw 
them all go down excepting one young man, 
tall and strong, who, though he fell into the 
water, had yet leaped far enough to snatch at ! 
the rock with his hands; but the fierce current 
tore him away, and Longapoa was left alone 
on the rock in the midst of the waters. But, so 
full of ioy was be at the thought of bis being 
now rid of Fekai for evermore, that his being 
left thus alone in a strange land seemed but a 
little thing; and, clambering over the rock, be 
came to a sandy beach, where he laid himself 
down at the foot of a tree, and fell asleep, for 
he was faint and weary. 

Nevertheless, when he woke in the morning, 
his soul was very sad; for then he thought of 
his brave men—of all the wars to which they 
had followed him, how true and faithful and obe* 
client they bad ever been, even when he had led 
them into terrible danger, and into the very jaws 
of death; and, thinking thus, his soul was very 
sad. Moreover he began to think again of 
Tonga, his native land; and the longing to 
return thither was like a burning fire in his 
heart. But how was he to get back? Hi* 


* Bolu—Hades, or Spirit-land. 
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canoe was sunk, and his men had all perished; 
w that be had no one to stand by him in fight¬ 
ing with the people of the land whereon he was 
cast. Truly in an evil case was Longapoa. He 
bqgan to be very hungry, also; for heaviness of 
soul does not do away with emptiness of sto¬ 
mach; wherefore he said: “If I stay here, 1 
shall perish with hunger; I will go and look 
for food. If the dwellers on this land meet with 
me and kill me, I can but die/’ So, taking a 
heavy stick in his hand, he set forth on his 
search after something to eat. 

All that day searched he; but nothing did he 
-—neither food, nor dwelling, nor people, nor 
any living thing, not so much as even a crab; 
for it was an empty land. Palms there were 
along all the beach, but the cocoanuts on them 
were small; not one of them was there as large 
as an orange; and when the second night 
came on, Longapoa threw himself upon the 
ground in utter despair, weeping and bemoan¬ 
ing himself because of bis wretched case. Then 
came there suddenly to his ears, from the dark¬ 
ness above him, a shrill voice, calling “ Longa¬ 
poa! Longapoa!’ 9 

“Who calls me?” cried he, springing to bis 
feet in great fear; but still the voice went on 
calling “Longapoa! Longapoa!” 

“ Here am I, my lord,” said he again. “ Here 
am I—here is Longapoa, that wretched man. 
But who is it that speaks to me ? Where are 
you, mv lord ?” and walking round the palm, 
at the foot whereof he had been lying, he saw 
a strange thing between him and the sky. 
Marvellous indeed was the thing that Longapoa 
beheld; for, on the very end of a long palm- 
leaf, there sat astride a little old man, bobbing 
up and down as the leaf swayed and tossed in 
the night-wind. Very little was he, less than 
any of the children of men, no 'taller than the 
length of your arm from hand to elbow; but 
bis head was big, and so were his eyes, which 
glared through the darkness, glowing like a 
firebrand; so that Longapoa could see the face 
of the little old man, because of the brightness 
that shone from his eyes; and his heart died 
within him, for he knew that it was a 
god. 

“What are you crying for, Longapoa?” 
asked the little old man. “ What are you cry¬ 
ing for ? You are a god, you know. You said 
eo when you killed the whale. What then are 
you crying for ? It is not the custom of the 
gods to weep.” 

Then was the chief terribly afraid; and he 
crouched down to the ground, clapping his 
hands softly* 

“ Be not angry, my lord,” said he, in a low 
voice. “Let not your soul be evil against 


* A mark of reverence and submission. Thus 
would a Fijian act if a great chief were angry with 
him 


me. Those were foolish words. But many are 
dead : let that suffice. Is it not enough ?” 

“ Where is your wife, Longapoa ?” asked the 
little old man again, chuckling a grim laugh, as 
he swayed himself up and down on the palm *leaf 
—“ Where is Fekai ? where is that excellent 
woman ? Why did you flee before her, Longapoa? 
You are a god, you know. You said so when you 
killed the whale. Why then did you run away ? 
It is not the custom of the gods to flee before 
women.” 

“I wish you bad her to wife,” thought 
Longapoa within himself. “She would make 

ou glad to run away, god though you be”— 

ut he took good care not to utter his thoughts 
aloud, and answered only with a groan. 

“Where are your men, Longapoa?” cried 
the little old man.. Where are your men ? 
Where are those great and mighty gods ? They 
are gods, you know. They said so when you 
killed the whale. Surely they are not drowned 
in the midst of the waters 1 It is not the custom 
of the gods to drown.” And again Longapoa’s 
only answer was a groan. 

“Are you hungry, Longapoa?” asked his 
tormentor—“are you hungiy? Is your sto¬ 
mach empty, or is it full ? You are a god, you 
know. You said so when you killed the whale. 
What are your worshippers about, Longapoa? 
Why do they not make a feast for you ? It is 
not the custom of the gods to be hungry. They 
eat, and are full.” 

Then was the chief’s soul hot within him, and 
he began to be very angry, nevertheless be 
answered not a word j and the little old man 
spoke on: 

“ Do you want to go back to Tonga, Longa¬ 
poa? Where is your canoe? Is it lying at 
anchor; or, is it, perhaps, hauled up on the 
beach ? Call your crew, Longapoa; call your 
crew, hoist your sail, and start; for the wind is 
fair. You are a god, you know. You said so 
when you killed the whale; and the gods go 
whither they will.” 

“ Look you!” cried Longapoa/ starting to his 
feet. “ Let there be an ena to these words of 
yours. It is enough. I will bear with you 
no longer. My canoe is sunk, my men are 
gone; I do want to go back to Tonga; I 
am hungry; a stranger am 1 in a strange land; 
and these are the things that made me cry. 
And now, come down from the tree and kill me, 
if you like. I can but die, and death is not so 
bitter as bitter words.” 

Then the little old roan screamed with 
laughter. Long and loud laughed he from his 
perch on the mum-leaf. 

“ Well spoken, Longapoa!” cried he, at last. 
“ Good are your words. You are a brave man 
after all, though you be not a god; and I will 
take pity upon you. Be of good .cheer, for 
your troubles are over. Get ready now an 
oven, for your hunger must first be satisfied.” 

“ You are mocking me,” answered the chief. 
“ Why should I make ready an oven ? Where 
then is the food ?” 
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“Dig out the oven,* Longapoa,” said the 
other. “ That is your share of the work. The 
food is mine.” 

So he made ready the oven. 

“Is the oven ready?” asked the little old 
man. M Is it well heated ? Are there plenty of 
stones? Go now to that tree on your right 
hand, and cut off a branch thereof. Bring it 
hither, Longapoa. Cast it into the oven, and 
cover it up, heaping the earth well over it.” 

But the chief was very angry, “This is 
worse than all your taunts,” said he. “ What 
is the use of baking a stick ? Come down from 
the tree, and kill me at once.” 

“ Do as I bid you, foolish man,” answered 
the god. “ Follow my words, and your hunger 
shall be satisfied. Why should you wish to 
die?” 

Then Longapoa laid the branch in the oven 
and covered it up, heaping the earth carefully 
oyer it. And, having done this, he sat down in 
silence and in great unbelief; while the little 
old man went on swinging himself up and down 
on the palm-leaf. 

“ The food is cooked,” cried he. “ Dig up 
your feast, Longapoa, for it is ready.” 

And Longapoa opened the oven, expecting to 
find nothing more than a scorched branch 
therein. But, as soon as he thrust in the dig¬ 
ging-stick, a savoury steam rose up into his 
nostrils, and he shouted aloud for joy. 

“ It smells well,” said the little old man, snuff- 
fing the air. “Ah, the pleasant smell! Dig, 
Longapoa; dig, and let us feast together.” 

A joyful man was Longapoa, when he had 
cleared away the earth wherewith the oven was 
covered; for there he saw a large pig, and ducks 
and fowls and turtle, and all manner of fish and 
yams and dalo and sweet potatoes—a rich feast, 
all nicely cooked, pleasant to see and sweet to 
smell. “Here now is a wonderful thing!” said 
Longapoa. 

So they ate together, the god and he, till their 
stomachs were full, and they could eat no more. 

“ I am thirsty,” said the little old man. 

“ Climb now a tree, Longapoa, and throw down 
some green cocoanuts, that we may drink.” 


* To cook in a Fijian oven (valuable recipe).— 
Choose a dry spot of ground. Dig out a space of a 
size according to the bigness of what you have to cook. 
>111 this space up with firewood, to which set a light, 
and see that it burns well. Gather together a lot of 
stones, throwing them into the fire. Provide a qtian- 
tity of green leaves. Bring your pig (if you arc lucky 
enough to have one) and burn off his hair by throw¬ 
ing him into the fire and rolling him about 
thereupon. Remove the firewood, sweep out the oven, 
scatter a layer of hot stones on the bottom line, neatly 
with green leaves, lay thereon the pig; wrap more 
hot stones in green leaves, and insert them in the pig’s 
belly. Cover with green leaves, more hot stones; cover 
again with leaves, and then heap over with the earth 
which was dug out. Presently a light, suggestive 
vapour will arise; the mound will swell. Dig your 
feast out when cooked; and you will find it well done, 
juicy, and clean. 


“ The nuts are small, my lord,” answered the 
chief. “There is not one full-grown on the 
island. Have not I been searching all the 
day.” 

“ Climb, nevertheless,” said the other; and 
Longapoa did as he bade him, throwing down 
a bunch of little nuts. Then, coming down 
from the tree, he fixed a pointed stick in the 
ground, wherewith he tore off the husks, and, 
piercing the eye of the nut he gave it to the 
little old man, making ready afterwards another 
for himself. Great was his thirst; but still, 
when he was satisfied, there was milk left in the 
nut; nor could he drink it dry, ^though he 
drank till he could drink no more. “ Here 
again is a wonderful thing,” said he. “ Truly 
this is a land of wonders!” whereat the little 
old man laughed. 

“ And now, Longapoa,” said he, “ it is time 
you were going, if you want to get back again 
to Tonga before the sun rises in the heavens.” 

“To Tonga!” cried the chief in a doleful 
voice, while his eyes filled with tears. “To 
Tonga before sunrise 1 Wonderful was the 
feast, and wonderful the nut; but Tonga before 
sunrise! that were the greatest wonder of all! 
Take pity upon me, my lord, and mock me no 
more.” 

“ Man of the unbelieving soul 1” said the god, 
“ why do you still doubt my words ? Is it so 
great a thing that 1 should be able to send you 
back to your own land before the sun climbs 
up into the sky ? Not so. It is but a little 
thing. Hear now my words: go to the tree 
whence you cut the branch, and take thence a 
slip, that you may plant it in Tonga, and hunger 
no more for ever. Then come back hither to 
me.” 

So Longapoa did as the god bade him; and 
when he returned, behold a great bird was 
eating up the remnants of the feast—a bird great 
and terrible, so tall that he could see the tops 
of the highest palms below its breast as it 
walked upon the ground. 

“ Tie yourself to the leg of that bird,” said the 
little old man—“tie yourself tight and fear not. 
It will carry you safely back again to your own 
laud. And when you reach Tonga, plant then 
at once the slip from the Tree of Feasts.” 

Great was the rejoicing that day in Tonga- 
tabu because of Longapoa’s return—because 
the great chief had come back—the wise, the 
mighty, the pillar* of the land. But there was 
much weeping also among the friends of the 
dead. 

“And so Fekai is gone!” said the King. 

“ Truly she was a wonderful woman. Let us 
make ready to-day her death-feast—a rich 
feast, my people; for she was a great lady, and 
the daughter of a king.” 

Wherefore the people made ready tho death- 
feast, and mourned for Fekai, because she was 
dead. Many voices were loud in their wailing. 


* Used in Fijian as well as in English; only a 
Figian would say “post.” 
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but never an eye was wet with tears, and one 
old roan spoke aloud after the feast was over, 
and said : “ She has done good in her death, 
who did nought but evil while she was living ; 
for on her account have I eaten, and am full.” 
Whereupon they all burst into a roar of 
laughter; and Longapoa’s laugh was the loud¬ 
est of all. 

Now the King had no sons. Daughters had 
he in plenty, but no sons; therefore when he 
died, in the following year, Longapoa was made 
Tui Tonga, and ruled in his stead. A good 
king was Longapoa; for useful indeed to him , 
were the things that had befallen him during 


his travels; so that he became kinder of heart 
and more humble of soul than he was before 
Fekai threw the tuft of hair in his face, and 
drove him away with the big stick. 

The tree also grew strong and flourishing; 
but, when Longapoa baked a branch thereof, 
as he had done in the empty land, no savoury 
steam came forth from the oven when it was 
uncovered, and nothing but a scorched branch’ 
was found therein ; for had not the sun risen be¬ 
fore the slip was planted ? And often, as he 
looked upon the tree, he said, with a sigh, ** O 
that 1 bad remembered the words of the little 
old man!” 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My dear C , 

The vacations have brought a fresh supply of 
strangers to the Exhibition. In the commence¬ 
ment of August there was a great decrease of 
visitors, and commercial Paris hinted immediately 
at the probability of a revolution, if that state of 
things continued. But the distributions of prizes 
are over, and young France, with papas and 
mammas from the country, are filling the hotels 
and restaurants, and Napoleon III. is safe on bis 
throne until the tide turns again, and the Parisian 
tradespeople pronounce him* unpopular because 
they do not sell as much as they desire. The 
Emperor’s Fete was celebrated with more mag¬ 
nificence than ever. Monsieur Haussman having 
ordered his artists in illuminations and fireworks 
to outdo their former skill in dazzling the multi¬ 
tude ; and if there were any fire-worshippers 
amongst them, they must have been in 
perfect ecstasies at the blaze from one 
end of our joyous city to the other, but 
particularly from the Tuileries to the Bar- 
riere de l’Etoile, and to the Exhibition, in 
front of which, on the Trocaddro, monuments 
of lights had been raised amidst the military 
theatres, shows and stalls that on other years 
grace the Champ de Mars. To avoid a repetition 
of the fearful accident of last year, the fireworks 
were displayed from the top of the triumphal 
Arch de l’Etoile, so that no rushing crowd was 
possible and no lives put in jeopardy. Paris is 
always ciammed with country people on the 
15th of August; but this year, it was a perfect 
deluge; train after train arrived at every station 
all day long, from every part of France; and they 
do say that some were reduced to pass the night 
in cabs, not being able to find room at the ho¬ 
tels ; and the police were at their wits’ end to 
maintain that perfect order so dear to a Parisian, 
country people and foreigners not being so civi- 
Jized on that head as we inhabitants of the 


most orderly city in the world, when we are 
not in revolution. It was expected that the 
entrance to the Exhibition would be gratis, as 
the entrance to the theatres is always, on the 
Emperor’s Fete—that is the theatres paid by 
Government; but I imagine that the company 
who pay the enormous daily expenses of the 
Champ de Mars protested against such a loss, 
and really no wonder either. Besides, methinks 
there are too many precious things to guard, in 
this reunion of the world’s wonders, to expose 
them to such a mob as a free entrance would have 
congregated, and the greater part of those* who 
have not a franc to spend are better away from 
temptation. It was reported in the beginning 
of August, that a very splendid diamond set, 
belonging to the Queen of Sweden, had been 
quietly taken from under its glass case by a man 
before hundreds of spectators, who thought that 
he was the jeweller, he. having carefully wrapped 
it up in silk paper before putting it in his pocket. 
It is strange that a jeweller should be so careless 
as to leave a glass case unlocked, knowing what 
skilful thieves there are continually on the alert. 
But in general the exhibitors seem to me to be 
very confiding in people’s honesty, or in the 
vigilance of the police, and leave their goods— 
locked up it is true—to the mercy of the passing 
throng. 

Do you remark how naturally 1 get back to 
the Exhibition, and how difficult it is now to 
talk of anything else in Paris ? It is quite as 
difficult to go anywhere else, when out for a few 
hours’ pleasure. One cannot get satiated with 
the sight of so much beauty and riches, and 
every time one visits it there is something that 
had until then passed unseen. In my letter that 
was lost, I spoke to you of the beautiful mosaic 
and inlaid productions of Italy, which to me ia 
one of the wonders of the Exhibition: the mar¬ 
ble tables, with their bouquets of coloured marble 
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flowers and birds, are exquisite, as well as the 
bedroom furniture curiously wrought with them* 
But the most killing little jewel for a young 
mother 5 8jheart is the Prince Imperial’s cradle in the 
French department, with the Sevres ohina; and as 
for that china,I advise no one to go to see it, if they 
fear the heart-ache with longing for certain vases 
and tea services most adorable; and then the 
Gobelin tapestry, too beautiful as I heard a rus¬ 
tic enthusiast exclaim, not knowing how to ex¬ 
press his admiration; and I assure you there is 
a set of drawing-room furniture in Aubusson 
tapestry, each chair representing a fable of Lafon- 
taine, that is not to be disdained, not even be¬ 
side the Gobelin tapestry. In point of jewellery, 
if I had my choice in the whole Exhibition, 
the Countess of Dudley would never see again 
her splendid sets of diamonds and rubies, dia¬ 
monds and pearls &c. &c., for she has sent too 
many for me to specify each set. It is heart¬ 
rending to see one lady the possessor of so many 
lovely things, when others would be satisfied 
with one little set of diamonds and rubies, like 
the one she has at the Exhibition. The Prince of 
Wales’ dessert service in china is very choice 
and must be very beautiful on a dirtier table, 
although it is far from being so gorgeous as 
those belonging to the Pr£fet de la Seine, but 
then the Prince pays for his from his own pocket, 
while the Prdfet pays for his from other peo¬ 
ple’s. 

A very curious part of the Exhibition for Eng¬ 
lish people is in the department of the Middle 
Ages; almost every town appears to have sent 
the ensigns of their corporation; there are 
swords, mates, and cups, given by the different 
Monarchs of England to their good citizens, that 
certainly never expected to meet, either at home 
or imParis. Several are very elegant and good 
specimens of art in those days. The Queen has 
sent two or three massive silver tables most 
elaborately wrought, descending from her fore¬ 
fathers as well as many other old pieces of art 
of bygone days, amongst which I delight to 
lounge. People in general do not care for those 
things, so that there is always plenty of room 
and air in these quarters. There is one entire 
gallery all round the Palace devoted to the pro- 
duceof former ages; but amongst the old tapestry 
displayed by France, the famous old Bayeux 
tapestry of Queen Matilda is absent, I cannot 
think why; perhaps on account of its extreme old 
age and tattered state they were afraid of moving it. 
I saw it last year at Bayeux, and it looked very 
fast decaying. There has been a cate established 
lately outside the top of the Palace; and for half a 
franc those who wish to mount are taken up by 
machinery, and there they can smoke and drink 
and take a bird’s-eye view of the park, which, it 
seems, is very agreeable. Then if you are of an 
adventurous disposition you have only to descend 
on the banks of the river, and see a man orna¬ 
mented with a plunging apparatus disappear 
under water for five minutes, to the great delight 
of the spectators, who flock in great quantities 
there, that being outside the paying part of the 
Exhibition. 


Correspondent . 

It seems that there has been great dissatisfaction 
caused by the jury in their distribution of prises 
on the Istof July, and many of the exhibitors 
protest in their shop windows, by written notices, 
at their non-obtaining the medal merited in 
their own eyes. It is a difficult thing to please 
every one, and people are so apt to be partial 
in their own behalf. 

Mr. Sothern’s attempt to seduce us has been 
a complete failure, at which I am not in die 
least surprised. First of all, how could the Pa¬ 
risians applaud when they could not understand 
him ? I went once, and in front of me were 
three Frenchmen, to my great annoyance; one of 
whom was evidently, in his own mind, a first- 
rate English scholar, and as soon as a trivial 
phrase caught his ear, one that he had learnt in 
a “ Guide to English Conversation,” he immeffi- 
ately translated it with great glee in a loud voice 
to his companions, much to the annoyance of 
those who did understand, and whom he pre¬ 
vented hearing.* But as to the wit of the piece, 
that was quite out of the question, and one had 
only to look in the faces of half the spectators 
to see that they were “ all abroad.” I saw a 
lady and gentleman show their disgnst at such 
gibberish by majestically “ sailing out” of the 
theatre, expressing at the same time in a load 
voice their utter contempt. It was a bad time 
of the year for an English actor to think of play¬ 
ing in Paris, for the higher classes and fashion 
that might have encouraged Mr. Sothern’s 
efforts were absent; and as for the u Press, 9 ’ it 
is very probable that one critic gave the tone to 
all the others. Mr. Sothera was also wrong in 
sticking up his portrait all over Paris, as he aid: 
that kind of publicity is only used here by the 
artists of the circus *nd show people. “ Figaro” 
the other day was very angry that “ Galiani” 
should dare to protest and maintain that Soth- 
ern is a good actor, in spite of French opinion. 

Talking of actors, I read somewhere the other 
day a curious adventure, said to have happened 
to our favourite Mdlle. Nilsson at Madria; it 
seems to me very much like an American 
" canard.” That young lady had sung for the 
last time in the Spanish capital, and had retired 
to her room, when Bhe heard a sudden noise, and 
a minute after saw three men in masks before 
her. She immediately snatched up her jewels in 
great fright, and offered them to the intruders, 
thinking that their nocturnal visit was for them 
and not for herself. She was soon undeceived: 
they declared that they had introduced them¬ 
selves there only to hear her divine voice once 
more, hoping that she would forgive them their 
audacity: their enthusiasm was their excuse, and 
begged that she would sing to them an air they 
mentioned. The yonng lady went to her piano 
and immediately complied with their request, 
and such were the heavenly sounds she poured 
forth into their delighted ear, that for minutes 
after she had finished, they listened still, imagin¬ 
ing themselves I suppose in Paradise; but bong 
obliged at last to descend, and find themselves 
uninvited in Mdlle. Nilsson’s room, they after 
thanking her with great effusions, thought fit to 
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descend from her balcony into the street, and 
disappeared. Mdlle. Nilsson’s fright no doubt 
was very great, but it cannot be compared with 
that of the Prussian gendarme, who the other 
day certainly thought himself on the road to 
Paradise, or a warmer place, according to the 
state of his conscience. 

At a late scientific journey of Monsieur Flam- 
marion in a balloon, the aeronauts having ho¬ 
vered over a village in Prussia, the peasantry 
imagined that they were French spies sent to 
take the plan of their country with hostile inten¬ 
tions, and seeing the balloon descending they 
sent off for the gendarmes of the village, who 
arrived just as the travellers alighted, and were 
explaining the cause of their journey to the in¬ 
credulous rustics. “ We must examine your 
instruments,” said the Prussian, jumping into 


the balloon and handing out one after the other 
everything he found there, until the airy equipage, 
finding itself without ballast, broke its anchor¬ 
age and flew away in spite of the cries of distress of 
the unfortunate gendarme, who soon disappeared 
in the clouds. For some time he tried every 
way to descend, but in vain; at last he pulled 
the string of the valve, and, to his great delight, 
found that he. gradually lowered at a few miles 
from Brussels, ’and was soon on terra Jirtua 
again, more dead than alive with fright. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, before leaving France, 
bought 81 silk dresses for his numerous wives, 
dresses that cost him 47,000francs. That is some¬ 
thing like a husband, and he deserves the forty mis¬ 
tresses of his heart. 

Yours truly, 

S. A. 


LEAVES FOR TH 


MILLY’S DREAM. 

BY BBBK BBXFORD. 

Little Milly sat down by the window, and 
looked out upon the green meadow. She heard 
the brown rooin singing to his nestful of downy 
children on the old cnerry-tree by the gate, and 
saw the gay yellow butterflies flying through the 
warm, sunshiny air, as lazily and slowly as 
though there was nothing for them to do but 
enjoy life. 

But she was not listening to the robin’s sweet 
hymn, or watching the velvet-coated butterflies. 
If you could have looked into her brown eyes, 
you would have seen, oh 1 such a far-off look, 
as though she was trying to look away down into 
the years that were to come. And you could 
have told, by looking into those sweet, clear eyes 
of hers, that the tears were not far away from 
the veined eyelids, as she sat there by the win¬ 
dow on that pleasant afternoon. 

“ Oh, dear 1” Milly said at last, with such a 
sad little sorrowful sigh that 1 know you would 
have had tears in your eyes to have neard it— 
“ Oh, how I wish folks never could die, but 
live always! Poor mamma! Poor mamma!” 

And then the little brown head, all over rings 
of silky shining hair, fell on the little hands 
clasped together on the window-sill, and Minny 
closed her eyelids together very closely, to keep 
back the tears that would come, in spite of all 
efforts to keep them down. How terribly her 
heart throbbed, with its sorrow, and its fond 
memories of the mother she had lost, and the 
remembrance of the low grassy grave where she 
was sleeping! 


E LITTLE ONES. 


Just one month before, they had laid Milly’s 
mother down under the long grass and the 
daisies on the hill-side, and MUiy thought, when 
they took her away from the new-made grave, 
that her heart was breaking. How could she 
go back to the home where everything told of 
mother, and where mother’s loving words and 
winning ways and smiles had left an influence 
that would always last ? How could she lay 
down at night in her little white bed without 
first kneeling at mother’s knee and saying her 
little prayer, and feeling her good-night kiss 
upon her forehead, and hearing her say, in the 
sweetest of all voices she had ever known— 
4 ‘ God bless and keep my little Milly ?” And 
when the last sod had been laid over the grave, 
and the old white-haired minister had said the last 
words of the solemn and beautiful burial- 
service, she had thrown herself down upon the 
earth that covered away from her sight forever 
the form of her best and truest friend, and had 
remained there, weeping, oh, so bitterly 1 and 
with such an awful feeling of loneliness at her 
heart, till her father had taken her up tenderly 
from the ground, and carried her back, along 
the meadow-path, to the home where such a 
desolating shadow had fallen. 

How still and empty the old house seemed 
when the old way of living was taken up again! 
But it was not the old way either, for there was 
something gone out of it. There was a great 
blank, and nothing could be found to fill it. 
When we lose our mother, we lose something 
that can never be replaced or made up to us 
again. We have a void in our hearts, and there 
is a sense of loss all about us. Everything 
tells us of the dear one who used to smooth our 
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tangled locks and kiss our faces as tenderly as 
though there were no other faces half so dear, 
or locks that held half so mnch brightness in 
their meshes. And some such thoughts were 
in Millj^s heart when she laid her head down 
upon the window-sill, and sobbed out, oh! so 
pitifully—“ Poor mamma! Poor mamma !” 

Milly had no little brothers or sisters to turn 
to in this first great sorrow of her young life. 
She had a warm and sincere friend in her father, 
but he could not give her the mother-love which 
her young heart longed for. He had always 
been very kind and tender to her, and, since 
the death of her mother, had been more so than 
usual. But a father’s love is not like a mother’s, 
though it may be just as deep and enduring. 
And with no one to whisper those words of con¬ 
solation and cheer which would have made her 
grief less bitter and more easy to be borne, is it 
any wonder that Milly wished there was no such 
thing as death or dying ? 

The warm and quiet day was full of a sleepy 
influence, and after a little, worn out with her 
weeping, Milly fell asleep, with the tears clinging 
to the long lashes which fringed her eyelids. 

And Milly dreamed, as she slept, that she was 
sitting down in the meadow by the old apple- 
tree, that every summer bore such a great crop 
of rosy-cheeked apples. The sunshine fell all 
about her in golden drifts, and the crimson 
clover-heads nodded and swayed in the breeze, 
like red-capped soldiers on drill. She heard the 
twittering or the robins in the green branches 
over her head, and when the wind blew that way, 
she could hear the clear ring of the haymakers' 
laugh, in the field beyond, and the clang of their 
scythes when they sharpened them. 

And Milly thought that after she had been 
tting there a little while, a soft shadow that 
was not like the shadows we see when the sun 
is hid, came down all about her. It lingered 
for a little, then grew thinner and thinner, and 
at last was all gone. 

And when it had floated away, Milly saw a 
form in white garments before her. Her heart 
gave a great throb of pleasure, and her face was 
all over one great, glad, joyful smile; for she 
looked into the face of her angel-mother, the 
face of one who had won the strongest and best 
love of her young heart, and around whose 
stronger and more mature nature the tendrils of 
her affections had wound themselves so firmly 
that when the call came from over the river it 
was like tearing apart a limb from its parent 
tree. 

“ Oh, mamma! mammal Milly’s mamma!’’ 
The glad tears broke over Milly’s eyelids with 
that cry, so full of deep gladness. It was like 
the glad, yet sorrowful cry of a grieved baby 
when it finds rest on its mother’s breast from 
whatever frightens or troubles it. 

Milly’s mother opened her arms and caught 
her poor little darling home to her heart. She 
held the little brown head on her breast, and 
kissed the sweet face that Milly held up—kissed 
it once and again, while the old mother-love shone 
out like sunshine from the dear, loving eyes. 


M Mother's Milly!” whispered the dear, sweet 
voice again, more full of music to the child than 
the solemn and beautiful tones of the organ which 
she had heard so often on Sabbath days, when 
the choir sang sweet hymns of God’s love and 
goodness. “ Mother’s darling! Mother’s little 
one!” 

I think, if you or I could have heard those 
sweet pet names as they sounded in Milly’s ears, 
we could not have kept from weeping; they 
seemed so full of love and yearning for the little 
one that had been left behind, when she went 
through the doors of Heaven, and found the 
peace and glory of the Better Land. 

(< Oh, mamma I” Milly said, with her arms 
about her mother’s neck—“ 1 have been so lone¬ 
some since you went away! Why didn’t yon 
take me with you, when you went to Heaven ? 
I don’t want to stay here any longer if you can’t 
stay here too l Mayn’t I go back to Heaven 
with you, Mamma?" 

Milly’s mother sat down upon the mossy 
rock at the foot of the apple-tree, and with her 
little one in her lap, she told her that none but 
those whom God calls home to his Happy Land 
can cross over the river to the world where those 
who love and fear Him always have a home. 

“You remember, don't you, my little Milly,” 
she said, as she held the curly head against her 
bosom, “ those verses that I used to read to 
you out of the Bible about coming to God ? 
ftone can go to God unless He is ready, and 
calls for them. God knows what is best for all 
of us. We may want to live to be old. God 
may not see that it is for the best for us to do 
so. He may see fit to make our lives short, and 
we may think, when we come to die, that it is 
hard to leave the world; but Milly, remember 
always that God can see farther than we can, 
and that whatever He does is for the best, 
though we may not see how it can be. Some¬ 
times we may get tired of living. God sees us 
at such times, and knows what is for our best 
good. There never was a friend half so tender, 
and true, and loving as He is. If you love Him, 
Milly, now when you are young, and always 
trust Him and ask Him to help you when you 
feel as if your sorrow were too heavy for you to 
l>ear up under alone, He will help you and be 
near you ever and always. God is a friend that 
will not change, as earthly friends do. If we 
love Him when we are children and follow the 
path that He points out to us as the Path of Life, 
He will love us when we are grown up to be 
men and women. If we are sure of the Love 
of God, and feel His protecting care about us, 
we have something that will be worth more to 
us than all the riches we could gain if we were 
to live to be a hundred years old. We cannot 
prize God's goodness too highly. It is a shield 
against the evil of the world. When we are 
tried by sorrow, and tempted by sin to do things 
that are wrong, and that are forbidden by God, 
we need only ask Him to help us, trusting and 
believing that He will do it, and we will always 
be safe. Always turn to God when you feel the 
weakest and most like being overcome by temp* 
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tation,and ask for strength. Ask him every 
morning, when you rise up from your bed, to be 
near you through the day, and He will put His 
love around you and hold you up in your daily 
life, be it pleasant or full of thorny places. 

“ Remember that God is over all, and that He 
is wiser in all things than we can ever be. What 
He wills is always for the best, and as such we 
should always accept it. Never murmur at his 
work. Bow beneath His rod if He chastens; 
but look up, believing and trusting that it shall 
lead to something that shall work for good to 
you. Do always as if God’s visible eyes were 
on you, and you will have His peace and presence 
always with you.” 

Milly’8 mother bent down and kissed her 
child’s white face again, with the glory of the 
other world shining out from her clear, sweet 
eyes. The deep and solemn words she had ut¬ 
tered for her child’s instruction, struck home to 
Milly’s heart and made a deep and lasting im¬ 
pression there. 

And with that last kiss, Milly awoke from her 
sleep—awoke to find that it had all been a dream, 
and that no mother’s arms had been around 
her, no mother’s voice made pleasant music in 
her ear. 

But, somehow, the sad and dreary sense of 
utter loneliness was gone. There was a lonely 
feeling still, and always would be, when she 
thought of mother; but she felt as though there 
was another Friend, upon whom she could de¬ 
pend, a Friend who only waited for her to ask 
Him to help.her. She wondered tbatshe had not 
thought of Him before. She had thought of 
Him, but not as one who could take the place of 
her lost mother, or lessen the weight of grief 
that had fallen on her young life. But now she 
turned toward the Source of all blessings, and 
asked that He would guide her, and be a Friend 
better than all other friends to her. And Milly 
knew that her prayer was answered, for a great 
peace stole into her heart, and she felt a deep 
and sacred trust in God’s goodness and mercy. 

That night, Milly crept up into her father’s 
lap and told him of her dream. He listened 
to her simple story; and while she told him of 
her mother’s words of comfort and advice, he 
too felt that God was a true friend to every one 
who seeks Him. And when Milly’s bedtime 
came, she knelt at her father’s knee and 6aid 
her little prayer, and felt that God’s love would 
make life worth living for, even if it must be 
without her mother’s presence in their earthly 
home. 


SQUIRREL FANNY. 

“ That’s my papa!” shouted little Eddie, as a 
well-known step was heard on the stairs, at the 
close of the short winter’s day, and Master Eddie 
bounded to the door. 

His exclamation of—” Oh papa! what have 
you got ? What is it ?” in such an eager tone, 
dr$w us all to tye door. 


Little Ones . 

“ Softly, my sonand Eddie’s father placed 
what we thought at first a box, but which we el¬ 
ders soon saw was a squirrel-cage, on a table in 
the dining-room. 

“But what is it, papa?” the four-year-old 
Eddie kept asking, till we all volunteered an ex¬ 
planation. 

“ A real live squirrel, and all my own ?” and 
with wistful eyes and almost suspended breath 
the boy waited for Mrs. Sauirrel to come out 
and shew herself.* But notning would make her 
leave her nest in the “ little house,” as Eddie 
called it, and so the little fellow had to be con¬ 
tented that night with hearing the story of bow 
his father came by it. 

“ Bought it of a boy who caught it in a trap, 
and has partly tamed it, named it Fanny, and 
sold it to me,” was papa’s explcnation. 

Eddie went to bed, after stealing out to the 
dining-room in his night-gown to see if Mrs. 
Fanny had not ventured out. And as no sign 
of life appeared around the cage, he was half- 
inclined to believe it all a hoax. But next morn¬ 
ing, lying in his crib, he heard a noise as though 
a mouse was scrambling about in the dining¬ 
room. Creeping softly down from his crib, he 
opened the door just as softly, and peeped out. 
There stood the cage on the table, and the wheel 
was going so swiftly /that for a moment the boy 
could hardly tell what propelled it. But soon 
he saw a pair of shining eyes, a long, bushy 
tail, and with a shout the boy sprang forwards, 
frightening the little creature back to its retreat, 
and awakening us all. 

“ I saw it; I did, papa. But won’t it come 
out again ?” he said as he clambered back to bed 
to wait till the fire was kindled. 

Squirrel Fanny grew tamer as the days went 
on, and grew to love little Eddie and recognise 
him as her master. She was a beautiful little 
creature, with her sleek grey fur, her bright eyes 
and long tail, which, when covered over her 
back, made her look, as Eddie said, as though 
she was “ sitting in a rocking-chair.” 

Eddie, and indeed all of us, spent many 
pleasant moments watching her as she ate her 
food in her nice, delicate manner, or whirled the 
wheel round and round so swiftly that she 
seemed a little bunch of fur rolling over when 
she stopped running and clung to the wires and 
let herself turn with them. 

After a time, Eddie’s father ventured to open 
the door and give Mrs. Fanny the liberty of the 
room, and she grew so tame that she used to run 
all about, perching herself on Eddie’s shoulder, 
and diving into his pockets to get the nuts and 
corn he always carried there for her. She would 
eat cake, bread, and apples, and I think was 
very happy in her in-doors life. 

I remember, one day, the sharp nibble she 
gave my finger. I was sitting on the floor talk¬ 
ing with Eddie’s mother, with my hand on the 
floor beside me, when a sharp twinge made me 
draw it quickly up, and off ran Mrs. Fanny as 
if afraid of a wnipping, Eddie said she thought 
the end of my finger a piece of hregd, and Ed* 
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die’s father aaid the thought to give me a lesson 
against sitting on the floor. So I got not much 

*^nd two other sly tricks I remember of hers. 
One was the running up the sleeve of Eddie’s 
mamma’s dress, as that lady sat at the tea-table 
one night. Squirrel Fanny jumped on her lap, 
ran up the deep flowing sleeve to her shoulder. 
Of course the lady screamed, for Fanny’s little 
sharp claws were not very pleasant to feel. But 
as her husband said, she shouldn’t wear “ such 
abominations as those big sleeves!” 

Now the pride of the lady’s heart, just then, 
and the chief ornament of her dining-room, was 
her new extension table. It was a New Year’s 
gift, and very muoh the lady prized it. Whether 
Mrs. Fanny beard all the talk about its being 
“ real black walnut,” and wanted to And out for 
herself, I don’t know, but I do know that one 
day being all alone in the dining-room, she de¬ 
liberately gnawed little bits out of the edge of 
the new table in spaces of a few inches apart. 
For this naughtiness she was sentenced to close 
confinement in her cage for a week. 

Poor Eddie felt almost as badly as Fanny be¬ 
cause of her disgrace, and pleaded very eloquently 
in her behalf that she might be forgiven, and at 
last she was again allowed the freedom of the 
room, with strict injunctions to her little master 


never again to leave her alobe when out of the 
caw. 

Now Mrs. Fanny lived and thrived a year or 
two after this, and was really regarded as one of 
the family. But, alas t one day, she refused to 
eat, the next she seemed too weak to move, and 
all the dainties her little master procured for her 
would not tempt her appetite. And one morn¬ 
ing she was found dead. There was mourning 
and some weeping in the family, just then; for, as 
Eddie said, " If papa didn’t cry, he wanted to.” 
Sure am I that if the rest of us didn’t cry for 
Fanny, we cried out of sympathy with Eddie, who 
shed tears no boy need be ashamed of. 

Mrs. Fanny did not have a funeral, as most 
pets do. But her little body was sent to the 
city, and in a week her skin, stuffed and mounted 
on a stand, came back, and was placed on the 
M what-not” in the parlour. 

“Looks just like Fanny; but oh, dear! it isn't 
her,” was Eddie’s comment, when he first saw 
it. 

All this happened some years ago. Eddie is 
a lad now; but if ever his eye sees this sketch of 
“Fanny Squirrel,” he will be pleased to learn 
her biography has been given to the world; 
and better still to learn that both he and his 
squirrel are not forgotten by 

Cousin Vara. 


CURIOUS THINGS ABOUT BIRDS, 

BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


I.—THE SENSES. 

The rapacious birds are remarkable for their 
length of sight* A hawk has been known to 
distinguish a lark, coloured like the olod on 
which it waa sitting, at twenty times the dis¬ 
tance at which it could be distinguished by a 
man. Those which, like the swallow, capture 
insects on the wing, are remarkable for quick* 
ness of sight, accomplishing the feat without 
failure while flying at the rate of three miles 
in a minute. 

The sense of smell is not highly developed 
in birds; in the crows and vultures the sense 
is acute, though some naturalists believe that 
even these birds become cognizant of their food 
more by sight than by smell. 

The tense of hearing is tolerably acute, and 
some of the nocturnal birds have external carti¬ 
laginous ears. 

The tongues of birds are employed to obtain 
food, and, except in a few species, do not appear 
to serve as an organ of taste. 


The tense of touch seems to be generally 
obtuse$ but in such birds as search in the mod 
for their food, where neither sight nor smell 
can guide them, the biU is covered with a skin 
abundantly supplied with the nerves of sensa¬ 
tion, which aid them to find sustenance. 


II.—THE BLACK UNDER-SHIRTS. 

The email order of birds which winter in Ame¬ 
rica, no matter what the colour of their feathers, 
have a coating of black down next to their 
bodies. Black is the warmest colour; and the 
Creator has given them this inner covering to 
keep in the heat arising from the heart and 
circulation of the blood. This provision is not 
found in large birds; small birds are more ex¬ 
posed to the cold than large ones, because they 
present, in proportion to their bulk, a much 
larger surface to the air. 

III.—EACH BIRD HIS OWN BARBER, 

Each bird is its own barber, Its bill serve* 
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for brash and comb $ the limpid brook serves 
for a looking-glass, if that is a requisite. It 
carries its hair oil with it. On each side of 
the rump of birds is a small protuberance 
filled with a butter-like substance, which the 
bird extracts by pinching with the bill. With 
this oil or ointment it dresses its coat. 

IV.—BIRDS AS BAROMETERS. 

The “weather-wise” set much store upon 
“bird indications.’’ We subjoin some of these 
signs, with the reasons given :— 

When swallows fly low, wet weather may be 
expected; because the insects which the swal¬ 
lows pursue in their flight are flying low, to 
escape the moisture in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. 

When ducks and geese dash water over their 
backs, it is a sign of approaching rain; because 
they are wetting the outer coat of feathers to 
• prevent the drops of rain from penetrating to 
their bodies through the open and dry feathers. 

The screaming of owls in foul weather indi¬ 
cates a sudden change to fine weather; because 
the birds are pleasurably excited by a favour¬ 
able change in the atmosphere. 

If birds cease to sing, wet weather may be 
expected; because they are depressed by symp¬ 
toms of an unfavourable change. 

A magpie, when seen alone, foretells bad 
weather; because the mate has remained in the 
nest to take especial care of the young. 

V.—THEIR HABITS—SPECIFIC AND SINGU¬ 
LAR. 


and the male at night. When they leave th® 
nest for awhile, they cover up the eggs with hot 
sand. Handsomely carved drinking-cups are 
sometimes made out of the egg-shells. 

Some birds have beaks like a hatchet, to open 
the shells on the sea-shore; others have oar- 
like feet, which expand and contract, for sailing 
on the water; others, again, stalk through the 
mud and water on stilts. The male bird can be 
distinguished from the female by the greater 
beauty of his plumage. In birds of prey, the 
female is larger than the male. In birds of 
song, the notes of the male are more melodious. 
In some races^ the summer garb differs from 
that worn in winter. 

VI.—THE POLITICIANS. 

Such birds as the crows, rooks, pelicans, &c., 
unite in societies, and form governments. Crows 
of a certain species build cities, have street and 
police regulations, discuss local issues with the 
noise and garrulousness common to politicians, 
and perhaps arrive at conclusions equally as 
sage. Like the Chinese, they are enemies to 
foreigners and hospitality. They raise armies, 
and battle in defence of tneir liberties. 

The grossbeaks afford a striking example of 
republicanism. Eight or nine hundred families 
have been known to build their aerial city in 
one huge tree. Each has his individual apart¬ 
ment ; yet all seems like one vast nest, and is 
covered with a roof, rising above the summit of. 
the tree. They have no senates, chiefs, nor dis¬ 
tinctions. Each one is free, answers for him¬ 
self, and behaves like a gentleman. 


The swan floats upon the placid lake. The 
tringa darts into the foam of the cataract. 
The water blackbird plunges to the bottom of 
the river, lingering there like the diver in his 
submarine armour, and coming up without a 
wet feather. The more terrific the storm at 
sea, the more jubilant and noisy are the mews 
and gulls. Tne pelican carries its canteen of 
fresh water with it over the arid plains. The 
frigate bird mounts into the clouds, and is 
borne along with the upper currents over the 
wastes of the ocean. The mew will make an 
excursion of two hundred miles to sea, and 
return the same evening. The honey guide 
shows the native where the honey is secreted, 
and insists upon a share of the same. The 
woodpecker drums the insects out of their re¬ 
treats, and seises them with his slender tongue. 
The butcher-bird catches beetles and grass¬ 
hoppers, sticks them upon thorns, and takes a 
full meal at leisure. 

The male stork returns first to the old haunts, 
and finding the nest in good order, goes back 
and brings his mate. The bittern is a sullen, 
melancholy hermit. He sits moping all day 
upon a shattered tree-trunk, and makes night 
hideous with his dismal booming. The ostrich 
lays thirty eggs, weighing three pounds each, 
but only hatches about a dozen. The old birds 
break up the other eggs, to feed the young ones 
With* The female brood* on the eggs by day 


VII.—THE MILITARY TACTICIANS. 

The storks, cranes, and flamingoes form them¬ 
selves into warlike phalanxes. They deploy 
skirmishers on the march, post pickets around 
their camps at night, and obey their chiefs. 
They move by the flank, answer to their bugle- 
call, and cover a retreat admirably. The 
flamingo will fight to the death by the colours 
streaming over her nest. 


VIII.—THE SCAVENGERS. 


The vultures and buzzards are the scavengers 
of the country they inhabit. They abound in 
sultry climates and in mpshy regions, where a 
rank luxuriance of organic life strews decaying 
vegetation and carcases on every side. At Car- 
thagena, in South America, they inhabit the 
roofs of the houses, walk the streets, and cleanse 
the city of putrefaction. 

The jackdaw of the Phillipine islands, and the 
secretary , devour the serpents of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Swans descend in flocks upon the 
marshes of Holland, and devour the seeds of 
miasm. The gnat-snappers destroy the millions 
of gnats that infest the torrid zone, and the 
swallows devour the flies and insects of our own 
country. The cranes feed on the toads in the 
marshes, and the herons on the serpents on the 
plain* of Africa, When the watere of the Nile 
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subside, the humid banks are covered with 
repiles* Then from the shores of Greece and 
the Red Sea, directed by the Providence of God, 
come long lines of pelicans, cranes, and aboumas 
to eat up the carcasses which in putrifying 
would spread far and wide the seeds of disease 
and death. 

IX.—THE MAIL CARRIERS. 

The carrier-pigeons are trained to carry 
letters, which are tied around the upper 
part of the bird’s leg, or around its neck. The 
mode of training them is carried to the greatest 
perfection in Turkey. After being matured, 
they are taken a mile or two from home, in a 
covered basket, and set at liberty. On their 
return home they are taken a greater distance, 
and such distances progressively increased, 
until they return with certainty and despatch 
from the remotest parts of the kingdom. In 
ancient times these couriers of the air brought 
tidings of the movements of contending armies. 
Anacreon’s dove was employed on a more gentle 
mission; and the news of victory won at the 
Olympic games were transmitted, on the same 
day on which it was achieved, by these feathered 
messengers. During the crusade of St. Louis 
they were employed; and Tasso presses them 
into service in his poem on the siege of Jerusa¬ 
lem. The ordinary rate of flight of carrier- 
pigeons is not generally held to exceed thirty 
miles an hour. On the 24th of June, 1833, 
twenty-four birds, which had been conveyed 
from Ghent, were thrown up at Rouen, at fifty- 
five minutes past nine o’clock in the morning. 
The distance between the cities is one hundred 
and fifty miles. The first pigeon arrived at 
Ghent in one hour and a half; sixteen came in 
within two hours and a half; three during the 
day, and the other four not at all. The pas¬ 
senger-pigeon is smaller, abounds in immense 
flocks in America, and it is said to fly at the 
rate of a mile a minute. 

X.—‘THE FAMILY OP THIEVES. 

The large raven (corpus corax) is the most 
unprincipled of hypocrites. He is bold and 
impudent, and marches about premises as if 
he owned them, and intended to suggest some 
improvements. He will steal every glittering 
object he can carry off. The common crow and 
the red-legged crow have the same propensity 
to steal. The latter have been known to carry 
off* lighted pieces of wood from the fire, much 
endangering haystack and barn. The jackdaw 
is another cunning and observant thief, hiding 
his booty in old towers and castles. The mag¬ 
pie is equally as notorious, but, being a great 
“ chatterbox,’’ is more likely to reveal the de¬ 
pository of his treasures. 

XI.~-BETTBR EMPLOYED. 

The ostrich carries the negro on his back 
over the liody desert a more then John 


Gilpin pace. The falcon is trained to porch os 
the shoulder of its mistress, pick at her red lips, 
and swoop through the air to bring down the 
game. The cormorant of China dives for fish, 
catches them, and brings them to the boat of 
its master. The agami, with its changeableneck of 
green and gold, tends the sheep for the South 
American Indian. The hoopoe brings the 
newspaper to its master, and retires with a 
comical shrug of the shoulders in lieu of a bow. 

XII.—MIGRATING. 

The Passerince, or migratory birds, make an 
annual journey towards the southern regions, at 
Italy, Sicily, and Africa. Most of them per¬ 
form tbis journey by night; some in small com¬ 
panies, others in great armies. Some observe 
system and precision, flying either in angular 
lines or in the form of a long triangle; others 
go in a sort of rabble. The autumn migration' 
commences in the latter part of August, and 
continues two months; that of the spring be¬ 
gins in March and ends in May. In many of 
the races, the male-birds come a fortnight before 
the female, and many birds return to their old 
haunts year after year. In some classes of 
birds only the females migrate. German na¬ 
turalists have observed, that while the male 
chaffinch always remains in Suabia during the 
winter, the female wanders along the Rhine. 

The epoch of the arrival of the birds is in 
harmony with the maturing of those fruits on 
which each class feeds. The jay and turtle are 
seen in Greece just when the fruits they lore 
yield delicious nutriment. The pies and fly¬ 
catchers alight upon the isles of the Levant 
when the insects threaten to destroy the har¬ 
vest; and the wood-pigeon divines the time 
when the farmer is casting his seeds into 
the furrows. Obeying the intimation of Pro¬ 
vidence, birds execute their great voyages at the 
return of the equinoxes, as if the aerial currents 
which then prevail in much force in the direc¬ 
tion of their migration were simply established 
for their accommodation. 

XIII.—HISTORICAL, TRADITIONAL, SUPER- 
8TITIONAL. 

We are told in history that geese saved the 
Capitol of ancient Rome by giving notice of the 
approach of the enemy. 

Peacocks were cherished by the Greeks and 
Romans on account of their beauty. 

Plutarch states, that when Quintus Flamintos 
restored liberty to Greece by proclamation, the 
force of the shouts of applause that went up u 
rent the air, that some ravens which had been 
hovering over the vast assembly fell dead to the 
earth! 

Caesar compared the crested larks to his ene¬ 
mies, the soldiers of the Gauls, who wore casqoes 
and short dresses, and were always erect, hardy, 
sprightly. 

The vulture papa it called the '‘king of yob 
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tores,” from ike popular belief that no others 
of the species ever disturb it when feeding. 

The natives of New Guinea, who make a 
trade of selling the birds of Paradise, often cut 
off the feet of such birds; hence it was for a 
long time believed that they had no feet. 

It was the golden pheasant which, in the 
mythological ages, was never seen except in a 
few instances when dying. Its rareness and 
extraordinary beauty gave rise to the fabled 
phmnix. 

I radition tells of children having been carried 
off by the vultures, and it is supposed that 
the fable of Ganymede being carried off from 
among the shepherds by the eagle Jupiter, had 
its origin in some exaggerated exploit of this 
kind. There is no doubt, however, that the 
bird of Jove, so often sung of by the ancients, 
was the bearded vulture, or belonged to the 
same species. 

The dwarf, or little horned owl, is supposed 
to be the parra spoken of in the Odes of 
Horace. In Switzerland it is called the death- 
bird, or herald of death, from its mournful wail, 
which sounds somewhat like “ Death, death!” 
The veiled or hooded owl is the strix of the 
ancients. It was believed to possess the power 
of charming children. 

'Hie ibis is celebrated on account of the re¬ 
ligious worship it received from the Egyptians. 
It was reared in their ancient temples, and em¬ 
balmed after its death. It was considered the 
emblem of innocence, and anybody killing one 
of these birds, either by accident or design, was 
severely punished. 

The pelican has been represented as the em¬ 
blem of maternal love. It was believed that it 
opened its breast to nourish its young with its 
own blood. This is fabulous; it only disgorges 
the fish it has brought in its large pouch for its 
young. 

The singing swan is a native of the far north, 
seldom coming to Middle Europe. Its voice is 
plaintive and musical, and said only to be heard 
when it is dying. The poets have found a fin e 
figure in this tradition. 


The cranes make a great noiBe when flying, 
wd direct their flight by screaming, often heard 
in the clouds when the birds themselves are un¬ 
seen. From this arose the wonderful tale of 
“Arthur's Wild Chase.” 

The turtledoves are very gentle towards each 
other, and are easily tamed. Superstitious 
persons keep them caged in their bed-rooms, 
imagining that these birds have the power of 
averting or transferring diseases. 

The petrels seemingly walk on the water, and 
received their name from the miracle of the 
Apostle Peter walking on the Lake of Genes- 
saret. Their bodies are so fat, that the inhab¬ 
itants of the Feroe Islands draw a wick through 
them and burn them like candles. 

The goat-sucker frequents the fields and sta¬ 
bles where goats and cows are kept, and is ac¬ 
cused of sucking the milk of those animals. 

It is said that the humming-birds never alight 
on the ground, except to drink. The ancient 
Mexicans worked their feathers in pictures and 
various other ornamental articles. “ The lustres 
of the topaz, emerald, and ruby,” “ Beams of 
the sun,” " Locks of the star of day,” “ The 
hue of roses steeped in liquid fire,” are expres¬ 
sions that have been used to describe the “ gor¬ 
geous plumery” of these birds. The ladies of 
the Antilles wear the crested humming-birds as 
ornaments in their ear-rings. 

The German farmers say that the call of the 
quail is “ Buck den Riick,” or “ Bend the 
back.” An old schoolmaster once , told his 
scholars that the cry of the quail waf Die our 
die” the Latin for “Say, why are jrou here 
being an intimation that the boys h*d better be 
at school than hunting quails. In America the 
boys say the cry is “ Bob White , 1 V and take 
great pleasure in imitating it. In the Bible 
may be found an interesting aepount of how 
these birds served the Israelites food while 
journeying in the desert. The iheient Greeks 
reared these birds, just as onr modem Greeks 
rear game-cocks—for the pleasure of seeing 
them fight. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Hawk.— (Ringwood, Hants: W, Whea¬ 
ton. To be had of dll Booksellers .)—An addi¬ 
tion to the pages of this pleasant periodical is 
the best proof perhaps of its growing interest 
to an increasing number of subscribers; an 
addition which is still far too limited for the 
number and scope of the subjects dealt with, 
which are, in many instances, of too interesting 
and valuable a character to be dismissed with bre¬ 
vity. We hope therefore that the present enlarge¬ 
ment is but a first step ,and that we shall have the 


pleasure of watching its still farther growth. A 
tantalizing proof of the want of sufficient space for 
the matters introduced by the observing and 
enterprising editors may be seen in the papers, 
(or notes rather), entitled “ Bournmoutb, a 
Geological Centre,” and “ The Petrified Forest at 
West Lul worth.” These papers, mere indications 
at present, if space had permitted, might have 
afforded materials for very interesting articles, 
and have conveyed agreeable information to read¬ 
ers in and beyond the three counties within 
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CONCERNING TEARS. 


Jo one of those gorgeous books which, some 
thirty-five years ago, were as much a part of 
Christmas and the New Year as the holly and 
mistletoe, the snow and the frost—I mean the 
‘•Keepsake for 1831”— are some beautiful 
verses by Lord Morpeth, written to one of the 
fine engravings contained in that anupal, en¬ 
titled “The Use of Tears,” and commencing: 

“ How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt I 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt.’* 

It may be worth while to moralise, for a few 
moments, as to the use of tears; or, rather, of 
the sorrow which causes that effect. How do 
its influences act on indiwdqals i that is to say, 
Do we welcome the visitant, when he comes to 
us, m an angel whose errand it is to refine and 
purify, or do we unwisely loathe and repudiate 
the unbidden guest whose presence mars the 
self-pleasure of the time, and whom we endure 
either with sullen apathy or with that despair of 
grief which refuses to he comforted, and which 
seeks refuge so often in self-extinction; oftener 
in the selfish hardness of soul which shuts out 
love-sympathy, which deadens even regret itself? 
and which tries to lessen pain by a moral 
oblivion that acts on the spirit just like opium 
on the physical frame, rendering it insensible to 
the aches and pains incident to humanity. The 
poet said well: 

u How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt !” 

Sorrow reveals to us the secrets of our inmost 
soul. It comes, too, in such various forms. 
The rich man is reduced to poverty 5 the loving 
lose there beloved ones; the doting father his 
child whom, in blind idolatry, he believed in¬ 
vulnerable ; the mother her ailing infant, whose 
feeble existence she prized far beyond that of 
her other and healthier children; others, who 
rejoiced in apparently unfailing health, expe¬ 
rience some calamity which robs them of this 
blessing for the rest of their miserable lives. 
If a chronicle of railroad accidents could be 
given, what a series of moving and pathetic 
stories would be found in actual facts! The 
bride of a few days, or may-be hours, killed in 
her husband’s arms; that husband himself ren¬ 
dered a wretched cripple for life. Love, health, 
energy—all dashed from the lips which a mo¬ 
ment previously had quaffed such rich draughts 
of life’s happiest ana best ingredients! Or, 
again, a lover hastening to claim a long-parted 
betrothed, from whom poverty and iron fortune 
had separated him for such a space that meeting 
seemed a dream—that dream at length to be 
{•ealizecj—the meeting one pever again to part, 


The carelessness of a day-labourer, the neglect 
of some over-worked official, and death parts 
the expectant lovers, the hoarse scream of the 
engine seeming, like Poe’s raven, to shriek out, 
for requiem, “ Nevermore.” Yes! to all of us, 
in some shape or other. Sorrow, forerunner of 
Death, comes in turn! Where is the man or 
woman who never tasted the cup which Sorrow 
holds to human lips. Show me such a being, 
and I should turn away as from one incapable 
of comprehending humanity—even the humanity 
of 8elf: incapable, in fact, of feeling for 
another’s woes—of bearing another’s burdens; 
one whose own existence is a void in feeling. 

True sensibility—not sentiment—is always 
awakened by a great grief; and a soul without 
sensibility is, indeed, a flower without perfume— 
a creation without its true life. But, in its best 
and truest sense, sensibility is exactly what so 
many human beings lack; and the want of it 
mars all efforts at self-progression, whether in 
art, religion, or moral beauty of life. There is 
no capacity for loving in these insensible natures, 
and love and henevolenoe are the keys which 
unlock the portals of the heart. To such, when 
the visitation of sorrow does, at last, come, it 
acts on the soul like a new birth, arousing 
slumbering interests and dormant affections, re¬ 
freshing the drowsy and lethargic spirit, even as 
a gentle summer-shower revives decaying vege¬ 
tation into new life, activity, and beauty. It is 
not too much to say that if there were no 
sorrow in the world, there would be little virtue, 
and the world's master-passion is proverbially 
allied with it. 

“ Hand-in-hand with Sorrow 
Love e’er is wont to go.” 

Who that hath loved has not experienced the 
truth of the above lines ? Even if death does 
not divide two hearts that love, yet comes 
distrust, doubt, or the grief of one of these 
hearts fearing and trembling at the unworthiness 
of the being to whom it has linked itself. But 
such sorrow is mostly of an unpurifying char¬ 
acter, passion, itself being selfish, its incidental 
grief must necessarily partake more of the 
earthly than the usual heavenly nature of the 
visitant. When Chloe’s whole being is wrapped 
up in Corydon’s life and reputation, she grieves 
as much for the wreck of her own happiness as 
for her lover*s moral short comings. This how¬ 
ever is mere digression. The sorrow whose ten¬ 
dencies are to refine, purify, and save, are of 
another nature, and bbrn of deeper grief than 
that usually transient one causad^M^fiuro of 
the heart. Produced by deatfL^^^^^^iart 
to examine itself, and brings "N 
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Our Librar 

whose circuit the “ Hawk 1 ’ is supposed to 
hover. The “ Short Flights” of William Reads 
Junior promise to become au important feature of 
the Magazine: the present one anent the New 
Forest (of the wild and varied beauty of which 
we have a keen recollection) is well written and 
pleasingly descriptive. The paper entitled “ AU 
chemy,” is a proof of what we have already said 
of want of space, and of the good use the writer* 
who has compressed so much into So limited a 
number of pages, would have made.of the sub¬ 
ject, had more been granted to him. An arti¬ 
cle under the signature of J. K. C; entitled 
“ Low and High Spirits,” must find favour with 
the majority of readers, from its excellent com¬ 
mon-sense, and the gentle, and even affectionate 
tone of its arguments and remonstrances. Al¬ 
together this number is an excellent one, as 
well as a marvel of cheapness, the subscrip¬ 
tion for one year being only three shillings 

Quarterly Magazine op Odd Fellows. 
—( Manchester .)—Our notice of the July part of 
this Quarterly has been obliged to stana over for 
a longer period than we could have desired; 
however it is not yet too late to draw attention 
to it. “ A Tale without a Title,” by Y. S. N., 
comes to a close in the present part: like all the 
writings of the author, it is written with a pur¬ 
pose, and specially calls attention to that most 
amiable of London charities, the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond-street. Eliza Cook’s 
paper, **A Look behind me,” though written 
in her usual bright, cheery spirit, has neverthe¬ 
less something sad in its retrospectiveness. 
Like travellers on ordinary roads, we seldom 
look back on life’s path till we have gone some 
distance towards the end; and the enchantment 
of child-life and youth—whatever sorrows we 
may have found in them—have a pathos and a 
sweetness for us in recollection that is almost 
divine. “ The Heiress” (a true story, by W. 
Aitkins) promises to be amusing; but the most 
interesting feature of the present part is Mr. 
Ingram’s article on the giant cities of Bashan, 
a brief, but well written, carefully-collated ac¬ 
count of the recent discoveries and explorations 
of the still-existing cities of the plain east of 
Jordan, and which in the days of Moses were 
under the dominion of the Amorites. 

For some years past, rumours had reached Europe 
of unknown cities of enormous antiquity, still standing 
forth grandly, in completeness of preservation, in the 
midst of those desert solitudes; but vainly, until quite 
recently, was some authentic account of the mystical 
land sought for. Seetzen, the renowned Oriental 
traveller, endeavoured to penetrate into the hidden 
homes, but was compelled to return without accom¬ 
plishing his purpose. A few years later Burckhardt, 
disguised iu native costume, succeeded in reaching 
the ancient Edrei, King Og*s capital. Having 
ascended from thence to the heights of the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, he was gratified with an extensive view 
over the great plain lying eastward, and to his 
astonishment, beheld it studded with numerous towns. 
“ Vastness and age! and memories of Eld/’ left as it 
were for lessons unto the poor pnny mortals of these 
days, to abate they- vanity and pride in the perishable 


f Table . 

work of their feeble hands. Unfortunately Burtk- 
hardt, like his predecessors, Was forced to quit the 
neighbourhood without completing his investigations, 
and thus the world at lane Was obliged to i m>in 
awhile longer with unsatisfied curiosity. 

It remained for two Englishmen* either more 
fortunate or more persevering than the traveUsr 
who had preceded them, to penetrate into the 
hitherto unkown land, and from the accounts of 
these gentlemen (Mr. Porter and Mr. Cyril 
Graham) Mr. Ingram has given ns the following 
description of the giant cities of Bashan: 

Upon crossing the broad table-land of the Houran 
the traveller is startled by a scene of unique and ter¬ 
rible loneliness; an immense oval plain thickly strewed 
with great dusky-hned rocks is beheld stretching awsy 
on either hand, north and south, to the extent of nearly 
sixty miles. Not a trace of any kind of vegetation is 
perceptible, and its utter desolation and lifetossness «t 
once suggests to the spectator the idea that all sur¬ 
rounding nature had suddenly withered under the baa 
of some awful curse. 

When gazing upon those riven chasms, blank 
abysses, and dismal labyrinths of sombre jagged rocks, 
the idea suggested itself to Mr. Graham that some¬ 
thing similar iu appearance must be portions of the 
moon. 

From this tract of black hasalic rock it was that 
the Kephaim gathered the materials ,with which te 
uprear their imperishable strongholds, and of which it 
is stated in Deuteronomy, that all these cities were 
fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, and the 
country was called “ the land of giants.” 

Here then Btands Edrei, King Og's royal capital, 
in all the gloomy grandeur of its sombre-hned walls; 
and here, built up into the seeming inaccessible recesses 
of the hills, amid the frowning rocky cliffs, stand the 
impregnable fortresses of that giant race, whose bones 
have mouldered into dust so many centuries ago. 
Still in a marvellous state of preservation, these castel¬ 
lated homes of the world stare down defiantly upon 
the surrounding desolation, apparently defying Tune 
himself to overthrow them. They are built of massive 
cubes of black stone, walled up without cement, with 
one enormous flag of basalt for the ceiling, and another 
enormous block revolving upon pivots for the door. 
Such homes, as none but a Herculean race could have 
wrought for themselves, are they; and there they stand 
in all their funeral majesty, as memorials of their 
builders, “ not for au age, but for all time.” 

To quote the words of Mr. Cyril Graham, 
“the streets are perfect, the houses are per¬ 
fect, * and, what seems most astonishing, 
even the stone doors are still hanging on 
their hinges.” But it is not this city 
only that is so wonderfully preserved; Mr. 
Graham visited others in iust as perfect a con¬ 
dition : he passed through streets in which the 
houses, uninhabited for two thousand years, 
appeared as if their tenants had but just quitted 
them. He entered several of these abodes of 
the forgotten dead, pushed back the pondrous 
doors, and paced the vacant chambers. The 
editor advertises the appearance of a new story, 
to commence in the October part, by Mrs. 
Caroline A. White, entitled “The Mill and 
the Home.” 
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CONCERNING TEARS. 


Jo one of those gorgeous books which, some 
thirty-five years ago, were as much a part of 
Christmas and the New Year as the holly and 
mistletoe, the snow and the frost—I mean the 
“ Keepsake for 1831”—are some beautiful 
verses by Lord Morpeth, written to one of the 
fine engravings contained in that annual, en¬ 
titled “ The Use of Tears,” and commencing: 

“ How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt! 

The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt.’* 

It may be worth while to moralise, for a few 
moments, as to the use of tears; or, rather, of 
the sorrow which causes that effect. How do 
its influences act on individuals ? that is to say, 
Do we welcome the visitant, when he comes to 
ns, as an angel whose errand it is to refine and 
purify, or do we unwisely loathe and repudiate 
the unbidden guest whose presence mars the 
self-pleasure of the time, ana whom we endure 
either with sullen apathy or with that despair of 
grief which refuses to be comforted, and which 
seeks refuge so often in self-extinction; oftener 
in the selfish hardness of soul whioh shuts out 
love-sympathy, which deadens even regret itself* 
and which tries to lessen pain by a moral 
oblivion that acts on the spirit just like opium 
on the physical frame, rendering it insensible to 
the aches and pains incident to humanity. The 
poet said well: 

u How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt!” 

8 orrow reveals to us the secrets of our inmost 
soul. It ooroes, too, in such various forms. 
The rich man is reduced to poverty; the loving 
lose there beloved ones; the doting father his 
child whom, in blind idolatry, he believed in¬ 
vulnerable ; the mother her ailing infant, whose 
feeble existence she prized far beyond that of 
her other and healthier children; others, who 
rejoiced in apparently unfailing health, expe¬ 
rience some calamity which robs them of this 
blessing for the rest of their miserable lives. 
If a chronicle of railroad accidents could be 
given, what a series of moving and pathetic 
stories would be found in actual facts! The 
bride of a few days, or may-be hours, killed in 
her husband’s arms; that husband himself ren¬ 
dered a wretched cripple for life. Love, health, 
energy—all dashed from the lips which a mo¬ 
ment previously had quaffed suen rich draughts 
of life's happiest ana best ingredients! Or, 
again, a lover hastening to claim a long-parted 
betrothed, from whom poverty and iron fortune 
had separated him for such a space that meeting 
seemed a dream—that dream at length to be 
jrealize<)—the meeting one never again to part. 


The carelessness of a day-labourer, the neglect 
of some over-worked official, and death parts 
the expectant lovers, the hoarse scream of the 
engine seeming, like Poe’s raven, to shriek out, 
for requiem, “ Nevermore.” Yes 1 to all of us, 
in some shape or other. Sorrow, forerunner of 
Death, comes in turn 1 Where is the man or 
woman who never tasted the cup which Sorrow 
holds to human lips. Show me such a being, 
and I should turn away as from one incapable 
of comprehending humanity—even the humanity 
of self: incapable, in fact, of feeling for 
another’s woes—of bearing another’s burdens; 
one whose own existence is a void in feeling. 

True sensibility—not sentiment—is always 
awakened by a great grief; and a soul without 
sensibility is, indeed, a flower without perfume— 
a creation without its true life. But, in its best 
and truest sense, sensibility is exactly what so 
many human beings lack; and the want of it 
mars all efforts at self-progression, whether in 
art, religion, or moral beauty of life. TTiere is 
no capacity for loving in these insensible natures, 
and love and benevolenoe are the keys which 
unlock the portals of the heart. To such, when 
the visitation of sorrow does, at last, come, it 
acts on the soul like a new birth, arousing 
slumbering interests and dormant affections, re¬ 
freshing the drowsy and lethargic spirit, even as 
a gentle summer-shower revives decaying vege¬ 
tation into new life, activity, and beauty. It is 
not too much to say that if there were no 
sorrow in the world, there would be little virtue, 
and the world’s master-passion is proverbially 
allied with it. 


“ Hand-in-hand with Sorrow 
Love e’er is wont to go.” 

Who that hath loved has not experienced the 
truth of the above lines ? Even if death does 
not divide two hearts that love, yet comes 
distrust, doubt, or the grief of one of these 
hearts fearing and trembling at the unworthiness 
of the being to whom it has linked itself. But 
such sorrow is mostly of an unpurifying char¬ 
acter, passion, itself being selfish, its incidental 
grief must necessarily partake more of the 
earthly than the usual heavenly nature of the 
visitant. When Chloe’s whole being is wrapped 
up in Corydon’s life and reputation, she grieves 
as much for the wreck of her own happiness as 
for her lover’s moral short comings. This how¬ 
ever is mere digression. The sorrow whose ten¬ 
dencies are to refine, purify, and save, are of 
another nature, and born of deeper grief than 
that usually transient one caused by affairs of 
the heart. Produced by death, it leads the heart 
to examine itself, and brings the creature on its 
knees confessing to the Creator, the store of 
secret sins and faults, which the conviotion of 
grief has brought to light. Regeneration comes 
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Influence of Woman . 


from the teachings of sorrow only. Without it, 
the presumed new birth of the soul, in which 
many sincere Christians rejoice, is but spurious. 
Humiliation generally precedes repentance, and 
it is when the spirit has been scourged by afflic¬ 
tion—when worldly ties fade, one by one, from our 
grasp, and we know that nothing is enduring 
but Heaven—that we fall prostrate before its 
throne bathed in tears, such as washed away the 
sins of a Magdalen. Heavy as this sorrow of 
the soul may be, bitter and searching as the self¬ 
conviction wrung from the depths of its agonies, 
its sweetest consolation will be found in its own 
suffering, and the refreshing influence which 


tears of sorrow, shed upon the soul. How terri¬ 
ble that state when no tears will come! How 
hardened seems the soul how hot and dry the 
brain! Sorrow that produces despair, is ever 
tearless. Despair is pre-eminently sin. But when 
the tears gush freely over the pale cheek—when 
the eyes, raised imploringly to Heaven for relief, 
rain forth tears fresh from the heart, then peace 
and hope arise and we learn that— 

“ But yet tia when it mourns and fears, 

The loaded spirit feels forgiven; 

And through the mist of falling tears 

We catch the clearest glimpse of Heaven.” 


INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

BY HON. DANIEL WEBSTER: 


It is by the promulgation of sound morals in 
the community, and more especially by the 
training and instruction of the young, that 
woman performs her part towards the preserva¬ 
tion of a free government. It is generally ad¬ 
mitted that public liberty, the perpetuity of a 
free constitution, rests on the virtue and intel¬ 
ligence of the community which enjoys it. How 
is that virtue to be inspired, and how is that 
intelligence to be communicated ? Bonaparte 
once asked Madame de Stael, in what manner 
he could most promote the happiness of France, i 
Her reply is full of political wisdom. She said, 

“ Instruct the mothers of the French people.” 
Mothers are, indeed, the affectionate and effec¬ 
tive teachers of the human race. The mother 
begins her process of training with the infant in 
her arras. It is she who directs, so to speak, its 
first mental and spiritual pulsations. She con¬ 
ducts it along the impressible years of child¬ 
hood and youth, and hopes to deliver it to the 
rough contests and tumultuous scenes of life, 
armed by those good principles which her child 
has received from maternal care and love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contem¬ 
plation the mothers of a civilized nation, what 
do you see? We behold so many artificers 
working, not on frail and perishable matter, but 
on the immortal mind, moulding and fashioning 
beings who are to exist for ever. We applaud 
the. artist whose skill and genius present the 
mimic man upon the canvas; we admire and 
celebrate the sculptor who works out that same 
image in enduring marble; but how insignifi¬ 
cant are these achievements, though the highest 
and the fairest in all the departments of art, in 
comparison with the great vocation of human 


mothers ! They work, not upon the canvas 
that shall fail, or the marble that shall crumble 
into dust, but upon mind, upon spirit, which 
is to last for ever, and which is to bear, for good 
or evil, throughout its duration, the impress of 
a mother’s plastic hand. 

Our security for the duration of the free in¬ 
stitutions which bless our country depends upon 
the habits of virtue and the prevalence of know¬ 
ledge and education. Knowledge does not 
comprise all which is contained in the large 
term of education. The feelings are to be dis¬ 
ciplined ; a profound religious feeling is to be 
instilled, and pure morality inculcated under all 
circumstances. All this is comprised in educa¬ 
tion. Mothers who are faithful to this great 
duty, will tell their children that neither in poli¬ 
tical nor in any other concerns of life can man 
ever withdraw himself from the perpetual obliga¬ 
tion of conscience and of duty; that in every 
act, whether public or private, he incurs a just 
responsibility ; that in no condition is he war¬ 
ranted in trifling with important rights and 
obligations. They will impress upon their 
children the truth, that the exercise of the 
elective franchise is a social duty, of as solemn 
a nature as man can be called to perform; that 
a man may not innocently trifle with his vote; 
and that every free elector is a trustee, as well 
fbr others as himself; and that every man, and 
every measure he supports has an important 
bearing on the interests of others as well as 
on his own. It is in the inculcation of high and 
pure morals, such as these, that, in a free re¬ 
public, woman performs her sacred duty, and 
fulfils her destiny. 
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MEMS O E THE MONTH. 


Hot! baking hot! broiling, roasting, frying 
is the state of the atmosphere at the time Four 
Bohemian is at present writing. The real old- 
fashioned weather of August seems to have set- 
in in real earnest. For those who happen to be 
in the country, or at the sea-side—-who have 
nothing to do but to lazily lounge across the 
breezy down, or dreamily doze on the sea-shore 
and listen to the musical plash of the indolent 
ripple as it gently breaks, with a soothing 
melody, amidst the many-coloured pebbles; for 
those whose only anxiety is what they shall 
have for dinner—whose only thought is what 
time they shall go and bathe—whose only matter 
of serious consideration that ice may be pro¬ 
curable in the town in which they happen to be 
staying, and who are neither worried by letters 
nor bored by newspapers—who forget the day 
of the month and the day of the week—this 
kind of weather is pleasant enough. But to 
those who are obliged by necessity to remain in 
the seething and sweltering metropolis, it is, it 
must be admitted, anything but delightful. A 
writer in a weekly contemporary has given some 
idea of the miseries of town-life at this present 
period, in a long article entitled “ In the Oven.” 
The title of this as nearly as possible expresses 
the state of the world of London at the present 
time • hot, dusty, deserted, and uninteresting. 
It is too hot to go to theatres, and it is too hot 
to stay at home. If you wander about the 
streets you find them stuffy and dusty; thus you 
pass your time in oscillating between one thing 
and another, in vainly wishing you were out of 
town, and in worrying yourself into the last 
phase of grumble and utter misery. 

The American or Irish journalist, we forget 
which, who put a notice in his paper to the 
effect that “On account of an extraordinary 
pressure of important matter two columns must 
be left blank,” would be invaluable at the pre¬ 
sent period. Two columns of pure white paper 
would be infinitely less irksome to the public 
and galling to the editor than the mass of 
leaded nonsense which one condescends to skim, 
and the other is obliged to read, during the 
dead season. Why do not newspapers have a 
series of novelettes, in short bright articles, on 
matters of general interest to writers in their 
columns, in the place of the marvellous fabrica¬ 
tions of the liner, or the wild inventions of the 
mysterious country-correspondent. One circum¬ 
stance, however, has happened which, although 
it is a real fact, even exceeds in wonder the ro¬ 
mances of the above-named gentlemen of fertile 
imagination. That is the capture of a chameleon, 
a few days ago, on Snow Hill. It appears the 
little creature was run over by a cab, and was 
caught by one of the bystanders as it was 
running up the spokes of the cab-wheel. Its 
captor wrapped it in a pocket-handkerchief, and 


conveyed it to the office of Land and Water , 
where it had its wounds dressed with glycerine, 
and was regaled in a sumptuous banquet of 
green caterpillars, and at this present time is 
alive and doing well. I paid a visit to him the 
other day, and found him, to tell the truth, 
rather dull and unamusing, and in no way 
equalling in interest the sturgeon which caused 
such a sensation at Mr. Grover's at the com¬ 
mencement of the season. The little creature 
has been quite a blessing to the newspapers: he 
has been quite the lion of the town, and has 
been noticed and paragraphed without cessation, 
and possibly before we have quite done with 
him he will, in common with all the celebrities, 
go to Mr. Charles Watkins and have his portrait 
taken. 

Talking of Mr. Charles Watkins reminds me 
that that gentleman has opened a charming 
little salon, at 40 , Charing Cross. He was well 
known as the practical manager of the firm of 
Messrs. J. and C. Watkins, and his experience 
of thirteen years as principal operator there is a 
guarantee of his skill and success to those who 
nave not seen any of his charming photographs. 
One of his latest productions is a series of 
portraits of Mr. Herman Vezin, in the Man 
o’Airlie, which are distinguished no less for 
their artistic arrangement than for their high 
quality as photographs. 

In the literary world there has been but little 
doing during the past month. A new weekly 
paper, called the Leader , is about to be pub¬ 
lished in Liverpool, in which Mr. Edmund 
Yates will write a novel, to be called the “ Bit¬ 
ter End.” A new edition, with additions and 
reviews, of Mr. Wm. Sawyer's charming book of 
poems, “ Ten Miles from Town,” will shortly 
be published. A volume of verses, by Mr. H. 
S. Leigh, entitled “Carols from Cockaign,” 
and profusely illustrated by Mr. A. Concanen, 
will be before the public in the course of a 
month. The Flaneur , who has so long been 
the attraction of the Morning Star , announces 
that press of ether work will prevent him car¬ 
rying on the column. Whether it will be car¬ 
ried on by another hand, or in another form, is 
as yet uncertain. There are two new comic 
papers announced as imminent: the one to be 
written and illustrated by Frenchmen, the other 
will be called Banter . What a pity it is some 
better names cannot be found for our comic 
papers 1 With the exception of Punch , there 
are none of them with a good title. If the lite¬ 
rary matter contained in the pages of the last- 
named periodical were as good as its name, it 
would indeed be the best of our comic weeklies. 
Everyone has been talking about the charming 
cartoon in Fun called “ Dishing the Whigs”: 
anyone who is at all familiar with the handiwork 
of omr caricaturists, can cn«ily detect in this 
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Mems of the Month. 


graceful drawing the hand of one who was a 
giant in the craft, and helped to make Punch 
famous even in its most powerful days. One 
could almost, without a great stretch of imagina¬ 
tion, fancy that the same graphic pencil and 
genial humour introduced us, some years ago, 
to the pleasures and pains of the foreign tour 
of certain celebrated individuals. 

With Her Majesty’s. Drury Lane, Lyceum, 
and Holborn, also Covent Garden and the 
Strand, as far as theatrical performances are 
concerned* closed, and with thermometers at 
eighty in the shade, and at goodness knows what 
in the inside of a theatre, it cannot be imagined 
that theatrical business is very lively. At the 
Haymarket, “ The School for Scandal” has been 
revived, in which Miss Amy Sedgwick has been 
playing the part of Lady Teazle, Mr. Kendal as 
Charles Surface showed a great advance on the 
part of this talented actor: the rest of the char¬ 
acters were as effectively represented as hereto¬ 
fore by their usual exponents at this theatre. 
“To Paris and Back for Five Pounds” with Mr. 
Buckstone as Samuel Shazzle , and the “ Rifle 
and how to use it,” have kept the audience well 
amused. Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy “An 
Unequal Match” has once more taken its place 
on these boards, with Miss Amy Sedgwick in her 
original character of Hester Grazebrook. This is 
without doubt one of the best characters and 
most finished pieces of acting in this lady’s reper¬ 
toire. 

At the Princess’s Mr. Wills’ admirable drama 
“The Man-o’-Airiie” is still, despite the wet 
weather, drawing large houses. The Prince of 
Wales paid a visit to this house before he left 
town. Miss Patty Marshall has appeared in a 
farce, “ An unprotected Female,” and Miss 
Hermann Vezin has made a great success as 
Peg Wqffingtcn, in the drama of “ Masks and 
Faces.” By the way. Miss Hughes has been 
engaged by Mr. Vining, and she will appear as 
Fanny Powers ip “ Arrali-na-Pogue” at the com¬ 
mencement of his season on the 14tb inst. 

The Olympic gave some novelty on one of the 
hottest nights of the year, in the production 
“The Grasshopper,” in which the sisters Webb 
made their bow to a London audience. Miss 
Sheridan made the most of the somewhat un¬ 
grateful part of Madelon, apd Mr. John Clayton 
showed a marked improvement in his clever ren¬ 
dering of Landry Barbeau, The pleasant come¬ 
dietta of “ Six Months Ago,” and the farce of 
“ Betty Martin,” have beep played, and by the 
time these lines are in print, the house will have 
closed for a few weeks for repairs and cleaning. 

A similar fate will occur to the New AcJelphj, 
which will undoubtedly require a few weeks* rest, 
after the excitement that has there prevailed during 
the “ Kate Terry fever.” This nouse has been j 
crowded to witness the young lady’s farewell 
performances; and, whether as Beatrice in 


“ Much Ado about Nothing,” Pauline in “ The 
Lady of Lyons,” or Julia in “ The Hunchback,” 
she has succeeded in awakening the sympathies 
and in calling down the rapturous applause of 
crowded houses. With every respect for this 
talented actress, and whilst being perfectly con¬ 
scious of the germs of the great actress this 
young lady possesses, we must protest against 
the fulsomeness with which she has been be¬ 
spattered with compliment in the columns of 
the Times and in Punch, In justice to the ta¬ 
lented and discriminating critic who has for 
many years past written the admirable criticisms 
in the Times, it should be mentioned that he is 
away in New York, and that, during his ab¬ 
sence, a ’prentice-hand (bis ignorance on hit 
subject is lamentable) is evidently doing his 
best to bring disgrace on the formerly well- 
written, scholarly, and discriminating critiques 
with which the readers of this journal were so 
familiar. Had Miss Kate Terry been permitted 
to remain on the stage, and had she been spared 
the sugary compliments of a set of silly syco¬ 
phants, she would doubtless in time have been 
a great actress. Mrs. G. J. Watts, as Helen, 
was very charming; and Mr. John Clarke’s 
Fathom was admirable. Mr. Billington was 
creditable as Modus; but Mr.Stuart's Master 
Walter was a caution. The dresses, scenery, 
nnd inefficiency of stage-management at the 
Adelphi Theatre have now become proverbial, 
and the “ Adelphi guests ” are as much matters 
of derision in the present day as the broad¬ 
sword combats at the “ Vic.” were formerly. 

The Royal Amphitheatre seems to be well 
established, and to have taken its hold firmly on 
the public, and continues to draw crowds to 
witness its varied equestrian and acrobatic en¬ 
tertainments. Mr. Elliot Galer has appeared 
for some nights with his musical entertainment 
at the Strand, and is succeeded by Mr. and 
I Mrs. Howard Paul, who will occupy the house 
| for some time with their songs and impersona- 
| tions. Mr. Maccabe has taken the Egyptian 
Hall, where he will appear in his popular enter¬ 
tainment, “ Begone, Dull Care.” Mr. Woodin 
has been performing at the Crystal Palace; and 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley sailed a fortnight ago, in 
the “ Persia,” for America. 

| Your Bohemian. 'J 

ij 

i 

Dr. Lambelle, the eminent Paris physician, say3 
an electric shock is sure to sare anybody dying from 
the effects of chloroform. 

Write your name by kindness, lore, and mercy on 
the hearts of the people you come in contact with year 
by year, and you will never be forgotten. 
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THE TOILET. 

{Special# from Paris.) 


TOILETS FOR WATERING PLACES. 

First Figure. —Dress composed of a first 
skirt of white foulard, dotted with black, trimmed 
round the bottom with blue silk from ten to 
twelve inches deep, cut in sharp Vandykes, which 
are turned upward. Over skirt or tunic of blue 
silk, descending to within 6 or 8 inches of the bot¬ 
tom trimming; edged with a quilling of white 
and black foulard, and having the gored seams trim¬ 
med with a similar quilling. Under-body of 
black and white foulard, with light sleeves of the 
same. The tunic corselet body is cut in one 
piece, in the empire fashion on the slant, and 
the sleeves are finished above by a shoulder- 
piece of blue silk, bordered on both sides 
with a narrow quilling of the foulard, and at the 
bottom with a pointed cuff of blue silk similarly 
trimmed. A blue ribbon with long ends orna¬ 
ments the hair. 

Secok d Fi g ure. —Dress of Bismark-coloured 
faye silk, composed of a skirt cut as usual, and 
trimmed at bottom with five rows of bias velvet 
matching the colour. Body with a deep basque, 
cut up at the sides, and trimmed all round on the 
shoulders and on the sleeves with three rows 
of similar velvet. Sleeves tight. 

Another toilet is composed of a first robe of 
Benoiten blue silk; it is made with a long train, 
ornamented with a deep bias of a darker tint, 
embroidered with straw. The second skirt is 
of finely rayed grey Sultan gauze, edged with 
blue satin, pointed and. fringed with straw gre- 
lots. Corsage.—A very short basque, cut in three 
points behind and two before, trimmed with a 
bias of blue silk, over which falls a fringe of straw. 
Bonnet of Belgian straw, trimmed with cherries. 

A very useful and pretty toilet for travelling, is 
of mohair chinl, black and violet. This also 
is mode with two skirts; or what is more gene¬ 
ral, it simulates them. The first is cut in fes¬ 
toons, and ornamented with passementerie, 
pearled with jet. The second skirt is relieved 
at the sides by bands of black velvet that 
join a waistband of the same. Corsage—corse¬ 
let, cut square before and behind, bordered all 
round with passementerie to match that on the 
skirt. Under-body of white muslin. The corselet 
sustained by epaulets, over which are arranged 


bretelles of velvet, fixed before at the waist, and 
falling behind upon the skirt. With this toilet a 
little Bretonne jacket of white cloth, bordered 
with violet cloth, looks charming; the pockets 
are also of violet cloth, ornamented with em¬ 
broidery. A little head-dress called a toque, of 
brown straw ornamented with foliage, finishes 
this costume. Another quiet yet elegant toilet 
consists of a first skirt of flax-grey foulard , 
ornamented upon the seams with a plat of 
ribbon of the same shade, mingled with another 
of ponceau . 

Second skirt of white Tunisienne, striped with 
black, and cut at bottom in little sharp dents 
overcast with ponceau . At the sides choux (I 
have no English word that will render the term 
properly) of wide ponceau- ribbon, embroidered 
with black pearls. Along with these choux of 
ribbon, which lightly lift up the second skirt, 
are long falling ends of the ribbon. Confection 
of grey foulard, cut in the pepulum style, 
bordered with a platted ornament of grey and 
cerise ribbon similar to that which appears on 
the skirt. Just above the hips is fastened a knot 
of these ribbons, with long ends. 

An attempt has been made by various 
modistes to reintroduce bonnets of the ancient 
proportions, with fronts and curtains, but in 
vain. The fanchon or the simple crown, dis¬ 
guised with long barbes of tulle (very becoming 
to the physiognomy) and dressed with flowers, 
remain with us small, coquettish, and pretty as 
ever. 

Jet has been substituted for amber (which 
was very difficult to assimulate with flowers or 
ribbons) of course with complete success, since 
it agrees with everything. 

Ribbons are Very much worn—especially wide 
ones—for the waist, with long floating ends 
assorted to the dress. 

At some of the best houses they are preparing 
long and ample garments, &c., in place of the 
very short jackets and paletots-camisoles so long 
in vogue. La Rotonde for the demi-seasoti is 
very graceful, and is cut a little trained behind. 
The ornaments are very various, and biases, and 
what are called “ pipings” of silk and satin, are 
much worn. 
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THE LADIES' PAGE. 


NETTED NIGHTCAP. 

Materials. —No. 6 Knitting cotton, of Messrs. Walter Evans and CoDerby; or fine white cotton bnid, 
fine cambric, narrow lace edging, sarcenet ribbon, netting mesh and needle. 


Take a mesh half an inch in diameter, and 
net 6 stitches over a foundation of thick thread, 
and work twenty-three rows forwards and back¬ 
wards, in which, in the third stitch of every al¬ 
ternate row, work 2 stitches, in each of the re¬ 
maining stitches 1, so that at the end of the 
twenty-third row there will be 28 stitches; then 
work the twenty-third to the thirty-ninth row 
plain. In the thirty-ninth to the fifty-fourth 
row decrease by netting the third and fourth 
stitches in one, so that at the end of the fifty- 


fourth row the number is reduced to half. 
From the fifty-fourth to the fifty-seventh row 
net quite plain; with this the net is finished. 
Draw eight inches of white elastic through the 
14 stitches of the last row, and the 7 corner 
stitches on each side—in the whole 28 stitches 
for the under-edge—and fasten the elastic on 
each side to a comer-stitch. A cambric or 
muslin border may then be added according to 
taste, edged at the front with lace; ribbon or 
cambric strings may be used for the cap. 


BABY’S SHOE, IN CROCHET. 
Materials.—R ed and white 4-thread fleecy wool. 


This little shoe is easy to make, and a very ! 
good shape. Begin at the toe. With white 
wool make a chain of 9 stitches; turn, work 
4 stitches of double crochet; then 2 stitches in 
one, and 4 more as before. Continue to work 
in double crochet, inserting the needle at the 
back of the stitches, and always increasing in 
the middle. When you have worked 11 ribs, or 
22 rows, work on one side only over 15 stitches; 
without increasing, work 8 ribs; fasten off, and 
cut the wool. Fasten it on again on the other 
side, and work 8 more ribs over 15 stitches. 
Unite both sides at the back by a seam. Cut 


! out a good pattern of a sole in paper, work it in 
close crochet, or crochet h tricoter, with white 
wool; join it on to the shoe by a row of single 
crochet with red wool. Over the upper part of 
the shoe work two rounds of loops, each com¬ 
posed of 2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, with red wool. 
Then, inside this edging, on the white stitches 
work with red 1 round of double crochet, 1 
round of treble, one more of double, and one of 
loops similar to those round the foot Pass a 
cord of red wool in the open round, and finish 
it off with small tassel* 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetry accepted, with thanks. — " The Spring;” 
“ Dreamland“The Autumn Valley;” " Remem¬ 
bered atill.” 

Declined . — “A Song;” “Temptation;” “ The 

Sea at Sunset” (a fine subject weakly treated); 
“ The Floating Light” (we would advise the writer 
of these incipient poems to rewrite them, and en¬ 
deavour to give symmetrical form to his own very 
sweet hut imperfect suggestions). 

Prose received , but not yet read . — " The Auc¬ 


tioneer;” "The Chanter’s Daughter;” “Follies 
Feminine ;” “ The llagburries of Grey-stonei 

“ Nell and the Crutch; an Irish Story ” (the sub¬ 
jects of both these tales are too repulsive for oar 
pages). 

“ At an Indian Railway Station ” in onr next. 

" Born to Sorrow.” —Wc regret that an accident 
has prevented the receipt of the author’s copy for 
the current part, and must crave our readers’ p«- 
tience till our next. 


Printed by Rogerson and Tuxford, 246, Strand* 
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Our Library Table • 


whose circuit the “ Hawk” is supposed to 
hover. The “ Short Flights” of William Reade 
J unior promise to become an important feature of 
the Magazine: the present one anent the New 
Forest (of the wild and varied beauty of which 
we have a keen recollection) is well written and 
pleasingly descriptive. The paper entitled “ A U 
chemy,” is a proof of what we have already said 
of want of space* and of the good use the writer* 
who has compressed so much into So limited a 
number of pages, would have made.of the sub¬ 
ject, had more been granted to him. An arti¬ 
cle under the signature of J. K. C; entitled 
“ Low and High Spirits,” must find favour with 
the majority of readers, from its excellent com¬ 
mon-sense, and the gentle, and even affectionate 
tone of its arguments and remonstrances. Al¬ 
together this number is an excellent one, as 
well as a marvel of cheapness, the subscrip¬ 
tion for one year being only three shillings 

Quarterly Magazine of Odd Fellows. 
—(Manchester .)—Our notice of the July part of 
this Quarterly has been obliged to stana over for 
a longer period than we could have desired; 
however it is not yet too late to draw attention 
to it. “ A Tale without a Title,” by Y. S. N., 
comes to a close in the present part: like all the 
writings of the author, it is written with a pur¬ 
pose, and specially calls attention to that most 
amiable of London charities, the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond-street. Eliza Cook’s 
paper, “A Look behind me,” though written 
in her usual bright, cheery spirit, has neverthe¬ 
less something sad in its retrospectiveness. 
Like travellers on ordinary roads, we seldom 
look back on life’s path till we have gone some 
distance towards the end; and the enchantment 
of child-life and youth—whatever sorrows we 
may have found in them—have a pathos and a 
sweetness for us in recollection that is almost 
divine. " The Heiress” (a true story, by \V. 
Aukins) promises to be amusing; but the most 
interesting feature of the present part is Mr. 
Ingram’s article on the giant cities of Bashan, 
a brief, but well written, carefully-collated ac¬ 
count of the recent discoveries and explorations 
of the still-existing cities of the plain east of 
Jordan, and which in the days of Moses were 
under the dominion of the Amorites. 

For some years past, rumours had reached Europe 
of unknown cities of enormous antiquity, still standing 
forth grandly, in completeness of preservation, in the 
midst of those desert solitudes; but vainly, until quite 
recently, was some authentic account of the mystical 
land sought for. Seetzcn, the renowned Oriental 
traveller, endeavoured to penetrate into the hidden 
homes, but was compelled to return without accom¬ 
plishing his purpose. A few years later Burckhardt, 
disguised iu native costume, succeeded in reaching 
the ancient Edrei, King Og*s capital. Having 
ascended from thence to the heights of the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, he was gratified writh an extensive view , 
over the great plain lying eastward, and to his ' 
astonishment, beheld it studded with numerous towns. ‘ 
“ Vastness and age! and memories of Eld/’ left as it 
were for lessons unto the poor puny mortals of these j 
days, to abate they* vanity and pride in the perishable I 


work of their feeble hands. Unfortunately Buck- 
hardt, like his predecessors, Was forced to quit tike 
neighbourhood without completing his investigations, 
and thus the world at lane Was obliged to main 
awhile longer with unsatisfied curiosity. 

It remained for two Englishmen* either more 
fortunate or more persevering than the travsUsr 
who had preceded them* to penetrate into the 
hitherto unkown land* and from tbe accounts ef 
these gentlemen (Mr. Porter and Mr. Cyril 
Graham) Mr. Ingram has given us tbe following 
description of tbe giant cities of Bashan: 

Upon crossing the broad table-land of the Houran 
the traveller is startled by a scene of unique and ter¬ 
rible loneliness; an immense oval plain thickly strewed 
with great dnsky-hned rocks is beheld stretching aW*y 
on either hand, north and south, to the extent of nearly 
sixty miles. Not a trace of any kind of vegetation is 
perceptible, and its utter desolation and lifdesiiMft a 
once suggests to the spectator the idea that all sur¬ 
rounding nature had suddenly withered under the bin 
of some awful curse. 

When gazing upon those riven chftsiba, blank 
abysses, and dismal labyrinths of sombre jagged rocks, 
the idea suggested itself to Mr. Gr aham that some¬ 
thing similar in appearance most be portions of the 
moon. 

From this tract of black basalic rock it was that 
the Hcphaim gathered the materials .with which to 
uprear their imperishable strongholds, and of which it 
is stated in Deuteronomy, that all these cities were 
fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, and the 
country was called " the land of giants.” 

Here then stands Edrei, King Og’s royal capital, 
in all the gloomy grandeur of its somhre-hned walls; 
and here, built up into the seeming inaccessible recesses 
of the hills, amid the frowning rocky cliffs, stead, the 
impregnable fortresses of that giant race, whose bones 
have mouldered into dust so many centuries age- 
Still in a marvellous state of preservation, these castel¬ 
lated homes of the world stare down defiantly upon 
the surrounding desolation, apparently defying Time 
himself to overthrow them. They are built of massire 
cubes of black stone, walled up without cement, with 
one enormous flag of basalt for the ceiling, and another 
enormous block revolving upon pivots for the door. 
Such homes, as none but a Herculean race could ha* 
wrought for themselves, arc they; and there they stand 
in all their funeral majesty, as memorials of their 
builders, “ not for an age, bat for all time.” 

To quote the words of Mr. Cyril Graham, 
“ the streets are perfect* the houses are per¬ 
fect* ' and* what seems most astonishing, 
even the stone doors are still hanging on 
their hinges.” But it is not this city 
only that is so wonderfully preserved; Mr. 
Graham visited others in iust as perfect a con¬ 
dition : he passed through streets in which the 
houses* uninhabited for two thousand yes*; 
appeared as if their tenants had but just emitted 
them. He entered several of these abodes of 
the forgotten dead* pushed back the pondrone 
doors, and paced tbe vacant chambers. flic 
editor advertises the appearance of a new story, 
to commence in the October part, by Mra 
Caroline A. White, entitled h Thi Mill aHD 
the Home.” 
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CONCERNI 


Jo one of those gorgeous books which, some 
thirty-five years ago, were as much a part of 
Christmas and the New Year as the holly and 
mistletoe, the snow and the frost—I mean the 
** Keepsake for 1831*’—are some beautiful 
verses by Lord Morpeth, written to one of the 
fine engravings contained in that annual, en¬ 
titled “The Use of Tegrs,” and cpnunencing: 

“ IIow little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt! 

The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt.** 

It may be worth while to moralise, for a few 
moments, as to the use of tears; or, rather, of 
the sorrow which causes that effect. How do 
its influences act on individuals ? that is to say. 
Do we welcome the visitant, when he comes to 
ns, as an angel whose errand it is to refine and 
purify, or do we unwisely loathe and repudiate 
the unbidden guest whose presence mars the 
self-pleasure of the time, and whom we endure 
either with sullen apathy or with that despair of 
grief which refuses to be comforted, and which 
peeks refuge §o often in self-extinction; oftener 
in the selfish hardness of soul which shuts out 
love-sympathy, which deadens even regret itself* 
and which tries to lessen pain by a moral 
oblivion that acts on the spirit just like opium 
on the physical frame, rendei ing it insensible to 
the aches and pains incident to humanity. The 
poet said well: 

“ How little of ourselves wc know 

Before a grief the heart has felt !” 

Sorrow reveals to us the secrets of our inmost 
soul.' It oomes, too, in such various forms. 
The rich man is reduced to poverty; the loving 
lose there beloved ones; the doting father his 
child whom, in blind idolatry, he believed in¬ 
vulnerable ; the mother her ailing infant, whose 
feeble existence she prized far beyond that of 
her other and healthier children; others, who 
rejoiced in apparently unfailing health, expe¬ 
rience some calamity which robs them of this 
blessing for the rest of their miserable lives. 
If a chronicle of railroad accidents could be 
given, what a series of moving and pathetic 
stories would be found in actual facts! The 
bride of a few days, or may-be hours, killed in 
her husband’s arms; that husband himself ren¬ 
dered a wretched cripple for life. Love, health, 
energy—all dashed from the lips which a mo¬ 
ment previously had quaffed such rich draughts 
of life's happiest ana best ingredients! Or, 
again, a lover hastening to claim a long-parted 
betrothed, from whom poverty and iron fortune 
had separated him for such a space that meeting 
seemed a dream—that dream at length to be 
j-ealjzed—the meeting one never again to part. 


N G TEARS. 

The carelessness of a day-labourer, the neglect 
of some over-worked official, and death parts 
the expectant lovers, the hoarse scream of the 
engine seeming, like Poe’s raven, to shriek out, 
for requiem, " Nevermore.” Yes 1 to all of us, 
in some shape or other. Sorrow, forerunner of 
Death, comes in turn! Where is the man or 
woman who never tasted the cup which Sorrow 
holds to human lips. Show me such a being, 
and I should turn away as from one incapable 
of comprehending humanity—even the humanity 
of self: incapable, in fact, of feeling for 
another’s woes—of bearing another’s burdens; 
one whose own existence is a void in feeling. 

True sensibility—not sentiment—is always 
awakened by a great grief; and a soul without 
sensibility is, indeed, a flower without perfume— 
a creation without its true life. But, in its best 
and truest sense, sensibility is exactly what so 
many human beings lack; and the want of it 
mars all efforts at self-progression, whether in 
art, religion, or moral beauty of life. There is 
no capacity for loving in these insensible natures, 
and love and benevolence are the keys which 
unlock the portals of the heart. To such, when 
the visitation of sorrow does, at last, come, it 
acts on the soul like a new birth, arousing 
slumbering interests and dormant affections, re¬ 
freshing the drowsy and lethargic Bpirit, even as 
a gentle summer-shower revives decaying vege¬ 
tation into new life, activity, and beauty. It is 
not too much to say that if there were no 
sorrow in the world, there would be little virtue, 
and the world’s master-passion is proverbially 
allied with it. 

“ Hand-in-hand with Sorrow" 

Love e’er is wont to go.” 

Who that hath loved has not experienced the 
truth of the above lines ? Even if death does 
not divide two hearts that love, yet comes 
distrust, doubt, or the grief of one of these 
hearts fearing and trembling at the unworthiness 
of the being to whom it has linked itself. But 
such sorrow is mostly of an unpurifying char¬ 
acter, passion, itself being selfish, its incidental 
grief must necessarily partake more of the 
earthly than the usual heavenly nature of the 
visitant. When Chios’s whole being is wrapped 
up in Corydon’s life and reputation, she grieves 
as much for the wreck of her own happiness as 
for her lover’s moral short comings. This how¬ 
ever is mere digression. The sorrow whose ten¬ 
dencies are to refine, purify, and save, are of 
another nature, and born of deeper grief than 
that usually transient one caused by affairs of 
the heart. Produced by death, it leads the heart 
to examine itself, and brings the creature on its 
knees confessing to the Creator, the store of 
secret sins and faults, which the conviotion of 
grief has brought to light. Regeneration oomes 
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[conclusion,3 


Chap. XXX. 


Be the day weary or never so long. 
At length it ringeth for even song. 


By which the sagacious reader will determine 
that this quaint history of men and women is 
nigh to its close—and his idea will not be a very 
wrong one. The characters, let me tell you—as 
I am behind the scenes, and pull the wires, and 
play the overture, and light the candles for the 
fairy spectacle—are now all forming up, as full 
often you have seen them in a suburban or pro¬ 
vincial theatre, after the usual three acts of in¬ 
jured innocence and rarely triumphant villany 
—villany in a curly-wig and a ferocious pair of 
moustaches, a wicked rolling eye, and top- 
boots: and injured innocence, if of the gender 
feminine. Rose by name, and exceedingly rosy 
as to her cheeks, with a broad straw-hat and 
check apron; or, if of the unworthier sex, 
hight Tummas then, asserting injured innocence 
loudly, through the medium of a smock-frock, 
gaiters, and the most obtrusive and noisy of 
nailed boots. Full oft has the reader seen tnese 
characters form up, till they form an imposing 
tableau , just as the wicked nobleman who, after 
having spent his stage-life in the most unheard- 
of atrocities, avails himself of the easy stage- 
repentance, and declares his conviction, as he 
joins the hands of the triumphant couple, and 
mutters hoarsely, that honesty is the best po¬ 
licy, And then ’tis time to close the theatre, 
and the audience stand up for "God save the 
Queen," and the trio who have fretted it upon 
the stage sup amicably enough together, and 
imbibe the strengthening porter from the same 
goblet; and who shall say whether injured inno¬ 
cence is not given to bullying and chastising 
rustic worth ? Just the same with this story of 
mine: "now * tis ended, like an old wife’s story.” 
The most desultory of anilee fabeUa must come 
to an end, just as much as the daintiest tale 
that ever was writ—auite as much as Death is 
alike the rede of rich and poor, powerful and 
humble. 


Let me, ere I have done with my puppets, 
linger yet awhile, loath perchance to leave my 
old friends, and equally anxious that they shall 
all make a good ending, and settle into the 
shadow peaceably. 1 had intended, in an evil 
bap, to bring my characters to a bad end; but 
" well do I know,” as Mrs. Gamp says, that if 
people on whom a reader allows himself to be¬ 
come interested do not make their exeunt in a 
happy and peaceable state the author loses all 
his good wishes. Begin a novel, if you like, 
with a murder, or, better still, with a bigamy ; 
let all the crimes, in the Decalogue forbidden, 
grace its pages—all well and good, provided the 
end be well, provided the wife who is in the 
way die off, or the murderer get off scot free, 
and die in his bed a man charitable and well 
thought of, with a ton of marble to record his 
many virtues. But I’ll warrant you that a thrill 
of horror comes over me when I reflect on the 
people whom I have brought thus far, and do 
not clearly see how to settle them off! Frank¬ 
enstein’s horrible double, which was easier con¬ 
jured than dismissed, seems to oppress me, now 
I have, as it were, called forth " spirits from the 
vasty deep” of my imagination; and how to 
allay them is the question: " revocare gradum , 
hie labor est .** Easy enough to summon those 
who have trod the stage; not quite so easy to 
get them off without disgrace. 

I am like a prudent and far-seeing mamma, 
who has many and flourishing daughters, and 
who has to rack her ingenuity night and day for 
the best means to get them comfortably settled 
in the world, and see them joined to husbands 
who unite in themselves the three characteris¬ 
tics of the early-riser—health, wealth, and wis¬ 
dom. But clearly it is no use prosing and talk¬ 
ing : the rustic may wait for ever and a day, 
while the stream goes still flowing on with calm 
indifference. I must, like the excellent Mrs, 
Chick, " make an effort,” and that a powerful 
one. Casting my eyes upon the boards, I see, 
amidst the characters who are forming up right 
and left, two who demand my earliest attention, 
so I will at once tell the carpenters to push for¬ 
ward the English village-scene once more, and 
Luflington for the last time appears, and the 
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Curate ami Katie Stewart shall strut for the where they intended to console. Like^ the 
last time also. When the glasses were last fanatic Solomon Eagle during the Great 
levelled at the village and its inhabitants, a Plague, they stormed and worked themselves 
dreadful disease was raging in its streets, and into a frenzy-fit by their terrible denunciations 
the good Curate was about to try his best, with of judgment to come, and fiery exhortations to re¬ 
failing health, but unabated energy, to stem the pentance; but they busied themselves not a whit 
tide of its advances. As each sun rose and set in remedying the disease, and the effect upon 
fresh victims were added to the long death-roll thepeople, already terrified beyond control by the 
of the fever’s victims, and a pall as of thick, steady advance of a foe against which they were 
dark despair was settling down upon the village, powerless to fight, was, that they would have 
Too late the terror-stricken people saw their abandoned themselves to the grimness of despair 
errors, and came to the Curate for comfort and had not the Curate, like a “ herald from the im- 
consolation—for sympathy which they had be- mortals,” brought his advice and comfort to 
fore laughed at, for advice which in time of bear upon the sufferers. Amongst the higher 
health they had laughed at. A death-like still- classes of people, the country gentlemen, and 
ness seemed to reign in the village; hushed was magistrates, an attempt was made to enact that 
the sound of rude laughter; ana even the con- most excruciatingly facetious farce called a 
clave of women quarrelling round the pump was “ sanitary inspectionthat is, they voted 
deserted now, as the fiercest animals crouch to- themselves into a committee, and held meetings 
gether and become friendly when the prairie- where the Curate was the only man who ad- 
fire comes hissing upon them; so the presence vised anything resembling a reasonable measure, 
of dread disease seemed to have tamed these and displayed the “ head and front of this 
fierce spirits, and they became humanized and offending.” But as this involved in an awkward 
sympathetic as they criticised in awed tones the position very many of the red-faced sturdy pro¬ 
progress of the disease. Women who, during tectionists who sat upon the commission, the 
their good man’s lifetime, had led what is called ecclesiastic was a great deal pooh-poohed— 
the life of a dog, to whom a blow came often “ like his impudence, indeed, a raw college-boy 
before a word, ana a curse supplied the place of to try to teach and advise old men who had 
tender language—now, when the husband was lived all their life in the village, and begad, sir, 
down, hung over the wretched pallet whereon knew a thing or two about the people and their 
the dying man lay gasping out his life, under ways.” 

the clutches of the aread disease, ministering Thus the obstinate old conservative gentle- 
day and night without ever so much as a men; but the Curate and the Doctor held steady 
thought cast to themselves, moistening the lips against all attacks, open and covert, and pursued 
that had so often cursed them, holding fast in their own way steadily, the medical man advising, 
the strength of despair to the hand that had so and the Curate seeing that his directions were 
often struck them to the earth, as though their carried out, till there came a day when, in mercy, 
feeble efforts might retain the dying one who the hand of the destroyer stayed a little from 
was fast groping his uncertain way down the the slaughter; but not, alas! till he had smitten 
valley of the shadow, though all in vain. Cer- down a victim from nigh every bouse in the 
tainly it was a beautiful trait in these women, unhappy village—not tiff the white stones rose 
this softening influence of a great calamity. The in the churchyard “ thick as leaves in Vallam- 
chances are that, if the disease had seized them brosa,” and not until the good Curate himself 
first, the misery and sorrow and wretchedness had fallen a victim to his attacks. If ever 
would have been tenfold; for, had the battling heartfelt prayer and earnest wishes amongst the 
with the fell enemy been confined to the men, people—if ever the dear presence of a loved 
they would simply have yielded to its advances one could have shielded the hard-working man, 
in sullen despair; but, as the case was, these in this case he would have escaped scot-free, 
poor pale women kept up good fronts through Even if he had ceased his labours ere it was 
it all, and gallantly closed their eyes to the too late he might have escaped; but he had laid 
progress of the fever, in their intense selfish his hand to the plough, ana he might not look 
devotion, each to the man she had sworn to back. Shame to him would it be to render his 
obey, never taking rest by night or day, worn presence and aid necessary to these afflicted 
almost to the bone by constant watching and people, and then to desert tnera in their darkest 
privation, but never, never complaining of their hour of need. He felt himself growing weaker 
nard lot, smoothing the fevered brow, bathing day after day, and though the cheering feeling 
the poor passive hands with tears, and mur- of his high emprise sustained him, still mental 
muring all they knew of a prayer, poor hearts! triumph was fain to submit to physical weak- 
And ever in the midst of them, like the sem- ness, and he would often lay his horning 
blance of a good spirit, the Curate's pale, so- throbbing brow on the dear heart that beat 
lemn face might be seen, praying, exhorting only for biro, and confess that he felt the in- 
in the spirit of quietness, casting oil upon the ward conviction that he waa to be numbered 
troubled waters, and doing his best to combat among the plague-fiend’s victims. And then 
the opposition which the dissenting ministers, how cool, how grateful was the loved touch of 
in their hot, misguided zeal, offered; for these Kate’s hands upon his fevered brow, and how 
men, with the best intentions possible, fell, some- musical the ripple of her voice in his ear as she 
how. very short of the mark, and only terrified ! tried to dispel bis fancies and strained him 
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closer, still closer within the ark of her arms, as 
though determined, with all the agonised force 
of love, to keep him with her. All in vain. It 
fell upon a day that the Curate was holding a 
cottage-service in the house of one of the most 
respectable of the villagers of Luffington, a 
meeting which was very much crowded, for a 
religious reaction had supervened amongst these 
people, and they rushed, in the lulls of the 
epidemic, to make their peace with a Deity whose 
rage thev fancied they had excited. 

The Curate had not been feeling well all-day, 
and it was only by the greatest effort that he 
had nerved himself for the service this evening. 
He had felt a cruel pain in his head, and a 
dark pall seemed stretehed before his hot eye¬ 
balls, whilst each individual limb ached as 
though stretched upon the rack. Was the 
night coming, then, in which he was to cease 
work, and meet the Master after the day’s 
honest toil ? He had felt cheered and a little 
better though, when he cast his eyes over the 
crowded congregation, with bent reverential 
heads and devout attention, and he exulted as 
only a man can exult when he sees the result of 
hard work likely to make a brilliant success. 

The service proceeded, and the grand truths 
of Holy Writ came home to the hearers’ hearts, 
and the song of praise came forth from lips 
that erewhile had been much readier to form 
a curse, when, suddenly, the Curate’s voice 
trembled, and he felt himself, what the people in 
the house had seen for some time, that the end 
was come. 

“ My head—it pains me so!” was all he said, 
or rather moaned, as he tried to press his hands 
against his forehead but for a moment, then fell 
like a dead man at the feet of the people for 
whom he had worked. And then arose from 
those people a cry of hoarse anguish and grief, 
and they rushed forward the most stalwart men 
of them, and tenderly and reverentially carried 
the sick man, now helpless as a child, in their 
arms. But one there was there, who “nor 
cried, nor uttered sound”-who simply flung 
herself upon the inanimate body, in tearless 
anguish, and shrouded the poor pale face with 
the masses of her yellow hair, and kissed the 
passive thin hands with wild force, utterly re¬ 
gardless of the wondering people—utterly for¬ 
getful of what some people would call “ maidenly 
decorum ”—feeling only that the man who was 
her all-in-all was dying. 

“Will some of you fetch a cart, or some¬ 
thing ? Only he quick, so as to save his life 1” 

Even if the men had disliked the Curate they 
could not well have withstood that pleading tear¬ 
ful voice and those earnest eyes; so they soon ap¬ 
peared with a little cart and pony, the nearest 
that could be got. Meanwhile, however, the 
sick man had opened his eyes, from which the 
wild look of expectant horror had scarcely faded, 
and they lit first upon the face of his dear love. 

“ Oh ! say you are better, my own dayling !’* 
whispered the girl into bis ear, 
f 'A IHUf bfttw, I tblnV:, iinWi hut Vw 


afraid it is all over. I have done my duty, and 
am not afraid to go.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, my precious!” said 
Kate, her voice choked by great sobs. “ Come 
home with me, dear. There oan be no harm at 
such a time.” 

And so they drove to the Hall, making the 
second sick-procession that had entered the 
gate, according to the wondrous way in which 
things repeat one another. 

Dr. Scalpel was sent for, and fiew in at once 
as soon as he heard that bis hard-working 
friend had been seised. 

“This is bad—very bad,” he said, as he 
watched the dreaded symptoms becoming each 
moment more evident; “ out we might manage 
to pull him through yet. He must be kept 
oer-fectly still, mind, and the room quite dark. 
He will stand a better chance here, at any rate, 
than at Pullen’s Croft,” 

There was a sly twinkle in the Doctor’s little 
eyes as he implied that the sick man might pos¬ 
sibly get a little better nursing at the Hall than 
elsewhere. Before he could get out through 
the door though, a light figure met him in the 
hall, and seised both his hands, and in a tre¬ 
mulous tone, asked: “ Is there any hope, dear 
Doctor ? Do tell me the truth at once.” 

He pressed the tiny hands with a paternal 
fondness, and answered: “Oh lots of hope, 
Miss Katie. His constitution will pull him 
through this.” 

And then he escaped, or else I believe the 
grateful girl would have kissed him then and 
there. 

I must not dwell over the details of the 
Curate’s illness. Suffice it to say that the most 
devoted of all women anticipated his every wish, 
and smoothed his pillow, and watched his 
struggles into life and strength. Verily 
his reward. The good Curate never 
passed a day but several of the villagers came 
to inquire after him, and never was felt more 
real joy than when he appeared among them 
once more—his face thinned and paler, his 
body trembling with weakness, but still the 
same enthusiastic hard-working son of the 
church. 


Chap. XXXI. 

“ Pribz pour Ellb.” 

One last glimpse at the people in Baden 
Baden. There I have assembled the most im¬ 
portant of my characters, and thence I must 
extract them ere I win the end. Perhaps in the 
whole life of Ella Grantley she never had felt 
happier than she did just now. Her husband 
had in some sort^ abandoned the tables and the 
Kursaal after one most brilliant coup , in the 
which he had very nearly broken the bank; and 
the old Squire at Oaklands had relented from 
his original vow, and had written his daughter 
a very kind and genial letter, bidding her bring 
that sewwrr.w hnshapd of hera how to OnV , 
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land8, so that he might see all his family round 
him to cheer his journey down the hill of life. 
A new vista seemed opening to the young wife; 
and when the Captain spoke to her, in his voice 
so altered from the old, harassed, melancholy 
tones, he found a bright young face uplifted to 
hear him, and loving eyes from which the old ex¬ 
pression of agony and distress had almost faded. 
It was a very great boon to Ella Grantley having 
English people to associate with at Baden; and 
to the polished and clever society of the Char- 
teris family she might have attributed her hus¬ 
band’s change. The fact was that he very 
much preferred, with all the instincts of a gen¬ 
tleman, the “ abjuring sack and living cleanly.” 
He preferred meeting with intellectual, polished 
people, who had all the undefinable charm of 
the higher world, and deemed them paragons 
of perfection after the company of the “ birds 
of prey” be had been compelled to affect. 

“ After all, a civilized life is better than a 
free-booting one, Ella,” he would say; “ and a 
man feels much better in the black coat and 
white choker of civilization than in the shirt¬ 
sleeves and blackguardism of the punting- 
table!” 

Even though they had abjured Bohemianism, 
they did not the less enjoy themselves in the 
merry, idle city of Baden. There was always 
plenty to see, and plenty to do. There was a 
long drive to take into the delicious country¬ 
side, under beautiful tiers of trees, which the 
tender touch of the dying year had painted with 
orange and purple; past trim, happy villagers, 
where the blue-eyed little children came out to 
stare at the equipage; and the husbandmen, as 
they “ won the hay,” rested for an instant to bid 
them cheery good-day, and ever and anon hast¬ 
ing beneath the frowning fortalice of some 
ruined castle, once the “ eagle’s nest,” whence 
descended the freebooting baron and his 
lanseknechts to plunder the unwary traveller 
(as Miss Yonge tells us in her charming book); 
and then homd* to the promenade, to watch the 
crowds who had just finished their evening 
draught of what Mr. Smanker called the 
“ Kilibeate,” and crowded in a gay, chatting, 
laughing crowd, to listen to the admirable band 
which good Mons. Benazet provided for them, 
and to discuss the chit-chat and scandal of the 
day—how the Russian Count had given that 
little woman from the Caf<5 Chantant a neck¬ 
lace worth countless roubles; and how the last 
English arrival had fallen into the toils of “ La 
Baronne,” and so on. Then there was the 
theatre, though Mrs. Charteris’s prottgie was 
not at that present time enrapturing the Baden 
world, owing to severe indisposition; “ though,” 
said the leader of fashion, “ she has promised to 
sing at my place as soon as ever she recovers, 
and then I will promise you a treat such as 
you don’t very often hear.” 

And meanwhile the object of Mrs. Charteris’s 
praises was tossing to and fro on a bed of sick¬ 
ness, with a dull, dead feeling at her heart, 
and nerving herself to hear the fatal tidings of 
possible heart disease from a medical man : and 


the burden of her cry was, from mom to 
night, “ I must see him before I die! I must 
see him! If I go to those Charteris-people 
I must see him, because I know he visits their 
house.” 

She is much changed, since last we saw her, 
is Nathalie. Her face shows the ravages of 
some wasting disease; but her eyes still retain 
the old mystic charm: not yet is the fire faded 
from those beautiful orbs—though soon to be 
quenched! At last, one day when her agony 
was too great to bear, she sent for the kindly 
old German doctor, and asked of him her fate, 
and patiently submitted to his careful scrutiny 
with an unchanging face. He listened at her 
heart, and his own face grew sad, very sad. 

" Can madame bear to bear ill-news ?” 

“ Tell me at once that I have angina pectoris, 
doctor, and I shall be ready to bear it; but don’t 
keep me in suspense!” 

It seemed cruel to the doctor to have to say 
it, but he sighed deeply as he answered, “ I am 
afraid— but keep yourself from any great ex¬ 
citement: the merest trifle often snaps the 
thread of life in these cases. Any sudden ex¬ 
citement must kill you.” 

“ Ah! well, not many will miss me!” said 
Nathalie to herself. “ A few people will talk of 
me as an actress after I am gone, and perhaps 
say that I am a loss; but not a living creature 
will drop a tear of real affection. Ay de nd! 
what a weary fate, a sorrowful lot in life has 
been mine, with only one little glimpse of sun¬ 
shine to atone for many a dark year! I will 
see him before I die, though—before I die, and 
forgive him if I may. I could not die with his 
blood upon my head!” 

And then, with her cruel secret settling down 
like lead on her heart, she rose and dressed her¬ 
self, and wrote a note to Mrs. Charteris, saying 
that she would be very happy to sing at her 
house, as she felt much better, and was 
sorry that she had not been able to accept her 
previous kind invitations. 

Mrs. Charteris was highly exultant, and com¬ 
municated the news to the Grantleys in great 
glee. 

“ She says that she will sing for me before 
she appears in public again ; so I shall only ask 
a select few, of which you of course will form 
part; and, if you are not enchanted with her 
singing, call me a bad judge. On Tues¬ 
day night I hope to see you both.” 

In the course of timeTuesday night came round, 
and Mrs. Charteris’s house was one blase of 
light, and from the open windows came the 
sound of music and conversation, and ever and 
anon the wondrous notes of a voice that surged 
out into the evening air, like the sound of the 
waves of the sea for very softness, the wonderful 
magic of which stopped the passers-by in the 
street; and they felt glad as they said to them¬ 
selves, “ The Cotogni is well again; we shall 
soon hear her at the opera.” The Grantleys 
arrived rather late, and as they entered the 
drawing-room they saw but the back of the 
singer, who was sitting at the piano and playing 
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a low monotonous interlude—a 6pecies of wail¬ 
ing dirge which went to the very hearts of the 
entranced listeners. 

“Sorry you are so late/ 1 said the hostess, 
coming forward to greet the new comers; 

“ but you will hear my nightingale’s foice in 
a few minutes again. She steadily refuses to 
be introduced to the people here; so 1 am sorry 
that I can’t make you known.” 

Curiously enough the singer did not seem 
inclined to leave the piano when the piece was 
finished, but kept her hack turned ana her bead 
bowed over the instrument in a fit of abstrac¬ 
tion. Had the company in that drawing-room 
known what tortures were consuming their 
favourite at that moment their pity must almost 
have exceeded their astonishment: it would 
have amazed them to know that the life-story of 
this woman, whose face was so haughty and im¬ 
passive, save when her eyes blazed up under the 
influence of her beloved art—a story to which 
each comedy or tragedy that these people had 
severally played would be very tame. But be¬ 
fore she has risen from the piano she is again 
asked to sing, and she turns her face at last to 
select a piece of music from the portfolio; she 
lifts her eyes, and Grantley again sees the | 
avenging eyes fixed upon him in searching 
scrutiny; but their expression is somewhat 
altered: love seems to have entered the tenement 
which hate had abandoned, and the gaze of 
Nathalie is soft enough now. 

“ Will you tell that gentleman there to turn 
over my music for me?” she asked of the hostess, 
and Mrs. Charteris made known the message 
to Grant ey. 

He could not well evade it: ignorance of 
music he might have pleaded, and with 
good reason have said that he didn’t know 
enough of the thing to turn over; but there 
was that in the expression of Nathalie’s plead¬ 
ing eyes which said “ Come, I would speak with 
vou, and he allowed himself to be led to 
Nathalie’s side. How well he remembered when 
he had thought that merely to stand by her was 
the highest bliss earth had to offer! and 
now—well, he must nerve himself for the 
ordeal. Nathalie had selected a simple pathetic 
ballad, of which the burden was “ Priez pour 
Elle”—a story of knightly faith and maiaenly 
devotion, and was playing the few preliminary 
chords, under cover of which she said, in a low 
whisper, to Grantley, “ Harry, this is the last 
time we shall meet on this earth! God knows 
whether you have wronged me or not; but I 
can forgive you now with all my heart. The 
demon is exorcised.” And then the song be- 
. gan; and the solemn, almost whispered refrain 
of “ Priez pour Elle” filled the room, and cast a 
sort of awe-struck feeling upon the listeners. 
And now the last verse was to be sung, and 
Nathalie was telling Grantley, in an under¬ 
tone, how that his life was perfectly safe from 
her machinations, that she bad bound the 
Italian under a solemn oath not to molest him, 
when suddenly the ghastliness of death came 
over her face, and a quick catching of the breath 


seemed to threaten an interruption in the song. 
But she held on bravely. 

“ It’s nothing, thanks. Well, then, a glass 
of water I will have. I must finish this song; 
there is only one verse, and then I shall rest 
for the night.” 

Rest for the night, Nathalie? Aye, and 
rest for more than one night, rest for ever— 
an unbroken, peaceful sleep that no guile 
of man may waken! Mustering fresh effort 
Nathalie threw the whole force of her beautiful 
voice into the song, and there was something so 
fascinating, and withal so melancholy, about the 
ending words, that people almost held their 
breath. “Priez pour Elle!” for the last time; 
and as the last note died away the pianist played 
a few uncertain notes, and bowed her head upon 
the piano with a kind of weary, listless air, as 
though going to sleep. So perfectly repose¬ 
like the figure looked, that few imagined the 
real case, and the hostess came foward and 
said, “Poor thing, she has fainted 1” There 
happened to be a medical man in the room. He 
stepped forward, and said, solemnly, as he lifted 
her poor white face, “ She is dead! ‘Priez pour 
Elle,’ indeed!” 

Yes, “after life’s fitful fever she sleeps 
well”—the much-enduring, storm-tossed Natha¬ 
lie. And if the reader will take the trouble 
to walk out into the country at Baden, 
to a little church-yard, where the inno¬ 
cent flowerets wave over a white marble 
cross, be will see engraved on them the 
simple word “Nathalie,” and underneath the 
legend “ Priez pour Elle.” It is well that we 
say of her as of another in time gone by, “ She 
hath suffered much—may the earth rest lightly 
on her!” 


Chapter XXXII., and Last. 


“ Come, children, let vs shut up the rox and 

THE PUPPETS, POR OUR PLAY IS PLAYED OUT.” 


“On the 21st inst., at the parish church of 
Luffington, by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
the diocese, the Rev. Loftas Smyly, M.A., to 
Kate, second daughter of F. Stewart, Esq., 
Oaklands Hall, Kent.” Common and un¬ 
eventful enough reads the announcement of 
this event in the Times, just as the barest and 
most common-place couple of lines in the same 
column suffices to describe what has been in 
reality the close of a throbbing human life, with 
human passions—hope, love, fear, joy—all 
buried beneath the sod. Utterly powerless to 
describe the blissful happiness of this marriage 
is the notice which commences my last chapter. 
Joy unalloyed and complete was there when 
“these twain became one flesh”; joy perhaps a lit¬ 
tle hastened by the recollection of past suffering 
and illness, but with a deeper, calmer charm 
attached, as such joys always have when they 
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have passed through the refining furnace of the 
world's trials—joy which shone in the happy 
faces of the grateful people, who bless the fair 
bride and pale bridegroom as they walked 
adown the churchyard; joy which found utter¬ 
ance in the heartfelt benisons of the poor 
people who had been the objects of the happy 
curate’s watchful care; joy which was echoed 
in all the sounds of nature, clad that day in 
her most witching smiles and her bravest spring 
attire, which the thrush and the skylark seemed 
to chant in liquid music, which the very bells 
re-echoed as their melody now rose now fell 
with the wind o’er bill and dale and lea; while 
their golden tongues seemed to say, “ in a sort 
of Runic rhyme,” May they be happy, and their 
life one blissful dream! Truly do they present 
a gallant appearance—the bridal company, as 
they stream down the churchyard to the music 
of the bells and the hearty cheers of the people. 
Care and illness may have thinned the good 
priest's face (for curate he is no longer, the 
living having fallen to his share), heavy, deep- 
graven lines there may be in his forehead, that 
no careful hand of love may smooth out; but 
his face bears the look of high hope and success 
which marks the man who sees bis path of im- 
rovement open before him like a star, good 
ope shone enshrined upon his pale brow, and 
in his eyes a deep fond look of affection upon 
the fair girl who clung to his side, half-proud, 
half-frightened at her enthusiastic reception. 
Well worthy was Katie to stand at the 
side of such a husband; for her memory 
was blessed and praised by the suffering people 
too for her great kindliness and self-devotion. 
Like that dear lady—whose shadow the sick 
soldier turned to kiss on the wall as she passed, 
that lady with a lamp, " who shall stand in the 
memory of the land”—Katie’s very name was 
endeared to the poor people of Luffington, as 
one who had abjured all that makes life de¬ 
lightful to young girls, had exchanged the 
brilliant ball-room for the stifling sick chamber, 
and the witching sounds of music for the ago¬ 
nized groan ana bitter sigh of weariness, and 
now was reaping her reward in the good wishes 
of the people, who said: “ Blessings on your 
dear face!” And behind the happy couple 
came our friend Charley Dalton, who had been 
asked over to the ceremony, for old-acquaintance 
sake, and had consented for once to mingle 
among the gay and the festive; though he had 
been leading rather a hermit life of late among 
his beeves and acres, devoting the whole of his 
energies to a model farm, which promised fairly 
to be something great. The shadow of bis life 
seems to have passed away, and the old smile of 
happy insouciance beams on his face as he once 
more listens to the “ delight of happy laughter 
and the delight of low replies” from the pretty- 
looking cousin of the Stewarts at his side; and the 
Squire is there too, with that jolly old English 
face, hoar and lusty, with cheeks like the fruit 
of the winter apple, which the riper they grow 
the more ruddy are they; and nothing to tell of 
the advance of the silent old man with the 
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scythe, except hair gradually silvering over. He 
looks as proud of his son-4n-law as he can be, 
for the match is a most eligible one. Smylyhas 
a very good family connection, and his relation¬ 
ship to the Bishop made his clerical prospects 
still more brilliant. The drone who had held 
the living of Luffington had died in a foreign 
country, without one good wish from his fioek, 
or one tear consecrated to his memory, at which 
no one wondered; for he had never been 
amongst his people, and the sole clerical labours 
that he bad performed were ever and anon to 
preach a sermon to the English residents at the 
foreign town where he lived for his health’s 
sake. He belonged to that fast-decaying school 
of white-handed dilettanti clergymen wno had 
droned through life before the new hard-working, 
muscular ideas were infused into the church: 
a class of men was he the representative of, 
who dropped quietly down into a good living 
from a college fellowship, who were very 
good judges of port, having served a long ap¬ 
prenticeship to that same in the common rooms 
of the Universities, and played an irreproach¬ 
able hand at whist after dinner. But now it 
was high time for this school to die away and 
make room for the hard-working impetuous tide 
of youthful curates who infused their leaven into 
the deadened lump, and busied themselves with 
their schools and parish work —toti m i&s. 
There was great rejoicing when the living fell 
to the share of the young Curate, and people 
foresaw a great change about to ensue in the 
aspect of the country village. Nor were they 
mistaken; for under the auspices of the new 
Rector the schools sprang into life and vigour. 
Cleanliness and content reigned in cottages 
whose only guests had been hunger, misery, 
and filth; and now that I am taking leave, for 
the last time, of all my scenes and character*, I 
may safely let fall the curtain on Luffington and 
its worthy Rector, with, as they say to the 
military on the Queen’s birthday, " three hearty 
cheers.” Certain may we feel that Lottos 
Smily and Kate, his good wife, will go down 
the vale of years hand-in-hand, a trusty, faithful 
couple, bearing the ills of life right manfully 
and repining not if, in the silent flight of the 
winged years, a white tomb-stone gleam forth 
ever and anon to show where some idolised 
darling has fallen a victim to the “ reaper whose 
name is Death;” for, at the time that I write, a 
very handsome, curly-headed boy, who calk 
himself Stewart Smily, comes up to me, and 
shows me, with high exultation, the prize that 
he has won at Eton, and the bat with which 
he made fifty well-got runs against the rival 
blue at Lord’s; and mentions something about 
a tip before he goes back to school. There 
are some other characters though, whom, w 
common justice, I must not neglect, as they 
have done the first lady and gentleman’s parts 
for some years, and ’twere shame and pity 
leave them unnoticed now when the play 15 
coming to an end. 

Poor Nathalie I have disposed of well 
enough—all her hoj>e8 and fears and struggle 
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lie buried in that quiet cemetery at Baden, and 
strangers who roam about the grave-yard won¬ 
der at the simple words, Priez pour Elle. As 
to the Italian—who loved Nathalie with all the 
passion of his race and country, and who, but 
for that love, had been a roost abandoned vil¬ 
lain—he was forced to relinquish his vengeful 
pursuit of Grantley, by the oath which he had 
sworn to the woman whose death made the vow 
doubly solemn. Of his end I can sgy nothing: 
it is doubtful whether he was stabbed in some 
gambling brawl, or whether he abandoned evil 
days, and turned his good talents to a better 
account. He was not all so bad, Della Croce; 
and I hope that in some little corner of a chance 
reader's heart there may linger a little ray of 
pity even for him. I do not hold with the tale¬ 
tellers who make their villains all bad, with¬ 
out one single ray of goodness to illnmine the 
darkness of their lives. I don’t suppose that 
even Judas Iscariot was without his good 
points; at any rate, a late witty prelate has left 
a book which tries to prove that the arch¬ 
traitor’s character has been very much ma¬ 
ligned. 

At the time of the Curate’s wedding a very 
pressing invitation to the Hall had reached the 
couple at Baden; but the Captain, deterred by 
that feeling of false shame which keeps people 
away from the presence of those whom they 
imagine they have injured, had closed his eyes 
to the tempting prospect and to the look of 
wistful eagerness in Ella’s eyes which showed 
how she longed for home again, after the weary, 
weary exile among the strangers. 

“I’d rather not, Ella, thanks to them all,” 
said her husband, “ until I can hold my head 
up once more, and then I shall be all for bonnie 
England: as it is lam content to rub on at 
Baden.” 

But as the months rolled on, and children 
were born to them, they felt a mutual yearning 
for the pleasant old English courts and the 
homely country scenes and honest village life, 
after the glare and noise and turmoil of the 
“ Vanity Fair” in which they were living, and as 
the old Squire’s entreaties grew none the less 
pressing, and as he promised Grantley the re¬ 
fusal of a pretty little lodge, in which he and 
his family might live in peace and quietness, the 
Captain at last consented ; and bidding farewell 
to Baden, and, having paid one last farewell 
visit to the little churchyard, in which a tomb¬ 
stone bore the legend “Priez pour Elle” and 
underneath that modest white stone lay, in 
quiet, dreamless sleep, what was once a beating 
human heart, and a inind which could contrive 
and think with he cleverest—quiet enough now, 
he felt inclined to echo the laureate’s words— 

“ Let them rave !” 

Let the waves of trouble and sorrow, and cark- 
ing care and jarring anxiety be stilled by the 
superior presence of death. Truly might one 
sing the dirge over Nathalie the unfortunate, 


“ Now is done thy long day’s work; 

Fold thy palms across thy breast, 

Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest; 

Let them rave. 

Thou wilt never raise thine head 
' From the green that folds thy grave 1” 

Meeter resting-place, after the troublous pas¬ 
sage through the vale of life, might no sleeper 
wish for. There grew, in loving twines round 
the tomb, with its mournful legend, 

“ Bramble-roses faiut and pale,” 

shedding a bountiful incense, and- dropping 
sweet tears of sympathy, when, ever and anon, 
the rain-cloud swept across the chequered grave¬ 
yard, and “ made music sweet in the treesand 
there, too, the “gold-eyed kingcups fine,” and 
the wee modest daisy, peeped forth to greet the 
strange foot, and, as though to defend the rest 
of the sleepers, the stately hollyhocks banded 
themselves together in thick phalanx, and the 
“ frail blue-bells” rang their little muffled peals 
to keep in unison with the music in the trees. 
Who shall deny what a thrill of compassionate 
pity—which was divine in opposition to the 
glad feeling of relief that an obstacle was out 
of his path, which was of the earth earthy— 
shot through Grantley’a heart as he took leave, 
for the last time, of the name—being no longer, 
whose thread of life had been so strangely min¬ 
gled with his, and who now lay so quietly rest¬ 
ing there ? But contrition would be of no avail 
then; he must awake to the realities of the pre¬ 
sent ; the kindly past would have shadows in 
which to busy the bitter memory of these 
things; and Captain Grantley registered a men¬ 
tal vow, over the tomb of the woman he had 
wronged, that he would be at least true and 
faithful and kind to the living wife, and strive 
to atone for the misery and wretchedness of the 
first part of his married life. That vow I have 
every reason to believe he most religiously did 
keep, and each day found in him a more faith¬ 
ful husband and loving spouse; and in Ella 
Grantley a woman who begins to find what true 
happiness is, and realize in her married life the 
bliss of her early girlhood. I think, too, that 
the sharpness of Charley’s feelings became every 
day more blunted. There is nothing to be 
found more prejudicial to day-dreaming, and 
brooding over the ashes of the “ dead fire of 
love,” than plenty of energetic business and 
open-air sport. It requires a confirmed indi¬ 
gestion, coupled with the utmost constitutional 
laziness, to make such men as Werter: for men 
who plunge head-long into the seething 
waters of politics or speculation there is 
no time for waste sentimentalism; and when 
a man’s physique is good, his digestion 
faultless, and the children of the promise 
assail not his doors, he can afford to 
laugh at falsa Near a, and bid her “ go hang,” 
or to a nunnery, with her glittering locks and 
treacherous eyes, that steal the heart out of a 
man. So I am sorry to say, for the character 
of my friend Charley, as a hero of romance lie 
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played a very indifferent poor figure, and did 
not end the story by marrying the widowed 
Ella, as some of the dear ones who puzzle over 
this history have prophesied, and doubtless are 
tossing their pretty heads, and curling their 
lips expressively, and thinking the author but a 
miserable wight after all, and unacquainted 
with the way of the world. I cry you mercy, 
fair dames, and will try and retrieve his charac¬ 
ter, by saying that he never mentioned Ella’s 
name without a queerish trembling in his voice, 
and often drives his wife distracted by the way 
he goes on about Mrs. Grantley. 

As for Ella, she has recovered her wonted 
beauty, that lustre of the eyes which fascinated 
little Ensign Robson (by the way, that little 
defender of his Queen and country has also 
gone and committed matrimony, acting true to 
his faith in leading to the altar a “ mon’sous 
fine woman, begad 1” something like twice his 
age, and five-times his weight; and they live 
together like a pair of turtle-doves)—as I was 
saying, her eyes had recovered their brilliancy, 
and the smoothing hand of love and sympathy 
had rubbed out the wrinkles which sorrow had 
prematurely implanted there, and there was an 
airiness in her gait, and a laughing ripple in the 
music of her voice, and she was once more the 
happy wife, and the good, honest English¬ 
woman. 

Nothing is more charming than the nnited 
character of the Oaklands family now every 
Christmas, and every birthday—and every other 
day, for the matter of that, on which any¬ 
thing like festivity can be exacted. There 
is great fun at the Hall, and happiness is with 
them all, from the Squire—now a hoary man 
full of years-to the youngest child of the 
Curate’s, who crows bis little tribute to the 
general pleasure. Worth all the trouble and 
sorrow of the dark years gone-by, thinks every¬ 
one, in the calm, delicious sense of present 
rest. 

And now it becomes roy painful duty to make 
my own bow, and withdraw the puppets, and 
put them back. No one but he that creates 
them can imagine the regretful sorrow with 
which the author dismisses the characters whom 
he has been associating with, and whose 
thoughts, talk, and actions have been, in a man¬ 
ner, his own. All adieux are painful; nor can 
the tearful eye and the broken voice express 
half that the heart feels; but still, in making 
them, Macbeth’s advice is good: " If it were 
done, then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 
A hearty grasp of the hand, into which all the 
heart goes, one silent “ farewell,” and then to 
depart! Like Martial, I send my little book 
into the world, trembling for its safety among 
the wolves and the hawks, and— 

“ So good-night unto you all: 

Give me your hands, if we be friends.” 

My earnest wish for the reader is, that it will 
give him as much pleasure in reading as it has 
me in writing—then all will be well. 


DOWN THE AUTUMN VALLEYS. 

BT AGNES LEONABD. 

Down the Autumn valleys softly 
Falls the starlight’s golden rain. 

Where the roses bloomed and faded 
O’er the grave where she has lain. 

Very quiet, very lonely 
All the long years that have flown. 

Caring not that she is sleeping 
In her narrow grave alone. 

Comes there not a thought of sorrow 
O’er the hushed throbs of her breast; 

No dim dread of dark to-morrow 
Breaks the sweetness of her rest. 

No! the moonbeams fall around her 
With a loving, sweet embrace. 

Yet the red leaves lie between them 
And the stillness of her face. 

Fold me in your arms, my mother. 

As you used to long ago ; 

I will sleep where you are deeping. 

Though your bed is very low. 

With its roof that grasses cover 
With their tresses long and green. 

Yet, my mother, I shall slumber 
Very quiet and serene. 

I am weary, yes, how weary 
Of this black, unending woe! 

Take me then, O glad-browed angel! 

Where eternal waters flow; 

Where the lilies, pure and fragrant. 

O’er the hills forever blow; 

Take me there, O sainted mother! 

Where my yearning heart would go. 


LINES. 

BT ADA TREVANION. 

You have taken back the token 
Which you gave me in past years. 

Taken back the promise spoken 
Amid fond and happy tears. 

And I do not say regret me. 

For your heart will not regret; 

You will struggle to forget me. 

But you never can forget. 

For an unseen chain has bound yon 
Which is lasting to this day; 

And a spell has breathed around yon 
Thoughts not doomed to pass away. 

And that spell will not be broken. 

Nor those links be rent in twain. 

By the words which you have spoken, 

And the sharpness of my pain. 

- ■+ 

No one sees the wallet on hi« own back, though 
everyone carries two packs—one before, staffed with 
the faults of his neighbours ; the other behind, filled 
with his own 1 
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What a scene I Mountains that in the fading 
light look black and forbidding, and whose 
monstrous masses come striding forward, like 
Titans startled from slumber. Beneath—far, 
far beneath their sheer precipitous side, a 
valley and green meadows, and tiny hamlets 
clustering round their little churches, whose 
spires, sheathed in metal scales, gleam with 
dragon-like hues of green and gold. That val¬ 
ley’s peaceful aspect contrasts strangely with 
the Alpine wildness above; and still more 
strangely with the deafening, unceasing, tumul¬ 
tuous roar of a river, whose breadth indeed, 
and flow of water raise it above the appellation 
of a mere mountain torrent, but whose boiling 
and thundering waves dash (as only a mountain 
torrent’s can) through, over, and under the 
black round boulders and jagged rocks, that 
fret and madden, though they cannot check, 
the stream’s unwearied might. It is the 
Btream and valley of the Inn! And never 
did Nature, in her wildest, fiercest mood, more 
grandly enhance the power of man—the strength 
of his much counselling mind, the victory of 
his much-enduring, toilsome hand! For see! 
up the side of this dark mass of firs and lime¬ 
stone, hanging midway between the roar of the 
Inn, and the unheard complainings of the sum¬ 
mit’s lonely pines, tracking the trackless, 
scaling the inaccessible, winds in graceful curves 
a road—a mighty road! no slender mountain track, 
precarious and half-defined, nor yet the broader 
mule-path, safe though rugged; but a road 
broad and commodious, hard and smooth as the 
best high-road iti Europe, finished and level as 
is the road of the most conscientious " trust” in 
England. How victoriously it sweeps upward 
in those stupendous windings 1 yet how gradual 
and inviting the ascent! The fall is so finely 
graduated that the brave team of the diligence 
continue their trot unslackened, as they leave the 
valley and ascend the mountain side; and the 
tourist, who having left the diligence behind at 
the last stage is doing the pass on foot, tramps 
on with a buoyant exultation at so promising 
an introduction to the great Finstermiintz. 

By a road like this we ascend mountains 
without climbing them; precipitous cliffs are 
turned into mere ''rising ground,” Nature’s 
wall-like barriers into an in dined plane. On,tben, 
the tourist tramps. It is six o’clock, but bis 
object is to reach the summit of the pass before 
dark; for thence may be seen the Ortler Spitz , 
"that giant of the Rhoetian Alps”—a peak 
which they say combines something of the 
commanding abruptness of the Matterhorn 
with the snowy radiance of Mont Blanc or the 
Jungfrau. His time is short; but the in¬ 
spiration of the scene, the anticipation of the 
poming view, and, above all, the increasing 


keenness of the air, seem to fill him with 
new powers, and he promises himself that 
be can do the Pass at a "spurt.” He winds 
swiftly, then, up the road’s great curves. But 
already the gathering clouds are closing up 
the view; the great peak will probably be 
invisible even should he reach the top of the 
Pass in time. And, besides, there are sights on 
the road that arrest his attention, and, in spite 
of himself, bring him ever and anon to a halt. 
For now and then the road is so marvellously 
supported on its terraces of masonry that it is 
hard not to step for a moment into the casement¬ 
like apertures made at intervals in the parapet; 
and then, hanging as it were in mid-air, to gaze 
down into the very stream itself, striving to 
measure with the eye the depth, or watching 
some mountain bird which darts from a crevice 
far below. 

Next the traveller passes through a tunnel or 
gallery, which resounds hideously with the din 
of some unseen torrent; but whether from be¬ 
neath or from above he knows not, for little can 
be seen in the dim light admitted by the nar¬ 
row openings which face the valley ; he shivers 
in the dank and darkling vault, which seems to 
tremble and re-echo with the dash of the hidden 
waters. From this he emerges, and breathes more 
freely in the glad daylight; when suddenly be 
seems to be brought, if not into the actual pre¬ 
sence, yet into the haunt and demesne of an aw¬ 
ful being that has’ts lair hard by this mountain 
road—a lurking monster, who sometimes de¬ 
scends from his unseen fastness with appalling 
roar and desolating rush; for see this great 
cleft or hollow, which forms a deep track or 
cutting down the mountain-side, and passes 
beneath the road, which spans it with a deep 
arch: it is a track made for the especial ac¬ 
commodation of avalanches, which at certain 
times of the year descend in this direction, and 
which, careering down this hollow, pass under 
the road instead of across it. 

It grows darker; and soon a wild, graceful 
figure, seen abruptly on a projecting eminence, 
looks like the demon of the dark Finstermiintz 
transformed, in some sudden caprice, into the 
freest and most lovely of the denizens of 
his rocks. There it stands, the shy, wanton 
chamois, ready, as the traveller approaches, 
to leap away with a reckless bound, ^and disap¬ 
pear 1 But no, it stands motionless, still as an 
image; for an image it is, a carved figure 
placed there to commemmorate some moun¬ 
taineering exploit. Darker still! the travel¬ 
ler now conjectures rather than perceives 
the character of the scenery he is passing 
: through. And now the road takes an ab¬ 
rupt turn to the left; he can just see that it 
I enters a deep narrow gorge, which here opeiw 
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into the larger valley, and along the bottom of { 
which a torrent tnundera down, to pour its 
waters into the Inn below. So dark ana forbid¬ 
ding is this wild gorge, that he pauses for a j 
moment, and casts a lingering gaze up and 
down the more open valley, which, by contrast 
with the narrower ravine, seems almost light 
and inviting. In a moment, however, he pur¬ 
sues his journey, and winds onward, hemmed 
in by towering rocks, and overhung by shadowy 
trees. 

It is now full night; louder and louder grows 
the roar of the torrent, and a white foaming 
mass of water gleams through the darkness, for 
the stream here falls in a deep broken cata¬ 
ract, at the head of which the road turns 
sharply, and apparently crosses the stream. 
But wnen on the point of entering this turning 
the traveller stops short: the road seems to 
run full into the side of the mountain itself; 
or what is that which looms in front of him, 
tall and phantom-like, as if the road abruptly 
entered some dreadful portal, some “ all-hope 
abandon ” prison threshold ? He advances, 
step by step, and, as it were, feeling his way. A 
huge porch and massive gate, the muzzle of a 
cannon, and suddenly on the left, a deep gut¬ 
tural voice utters a loud challenge. The voice 
comes from a sentry-box, which holds a tall, 
cloaked figure, with musket and fixed bayonet. 
Still somewhat perplexed, the traveller asks the 
way to Nauders. The sentry silently extends 
his arm, and the stranger perceives that the 
road, having crossed the stream, makes another 
quick bend to the left, and, passing the face of 
the fort (for an Austrian fort it is) continues its 
upward course. He tramps on, with a new 
train of thought, set in motion by the apparition 
of this mountain fortress thus suddenly con¬ 
fronting him in the heart of the wild Tyrol 
highlands in the gloom of the deepening night. 
The Austrian soldier's deep challenge stUl rings 
in his ear — some Teuton peasant, perhaps, 
from the banks of the Main, or some sturdy 
Zechian from the corn-lands of the Donau. 
Poor fellow! does he think of a “Dacian" 
mother far away, as he keeps his dark and 
lonely watch ? . A mere “ clod" perhaps, a 
rude boor, manufactured into the martial white- 
coated grenadier; yet what dignity, what military 
grandeur invests that simple peasant as he 
stands on guard at the gates of the lonely for¬ 
tress ! He fo part of a vast system, of a power 
held to be mighty—one simple fellow, but one 
of half a million—the representative of the 
Kaiser, of the prince who, from the imperial 
halls of Schdnbrunn rules, with his hundred 
legions, alike the pastures of Styria, the moors 
and valleys of Transylvania, the Illyrian bays, 
and these wild Tyrol-hills and forests. u Aus¬ 
tria"—yes, at least the “shade of what was 
great"—remains with her. Thus, on the lonely, 
dark road, has the cloaked sentry recalled the 
traveller from the mountain road to the modern 
Caesar; from the murky night-gloom to the 
holy Roman Empire—to the modern successor 
of that potent shade of the past; like her, a mi¬ 


litary dominion; like her, a mighty road-maker. 
It is an easy transition, from the modern Fran¬ 
cis Josephs or Leopolds to the mediaeval 
Fredericks and Othos; from mediaeval Othos and 
Henries to classic Antonines or the Julian line 
—to the days when, whatever track or moun¬ 
tain path pursued the line of this broad Austrian 
road, it was not bordered by these frequent 
shrines, with their rude carvings and painting*, 
where the solemn struggles with the grotesque, 
the painful with the fantastic—when, instead of 
the picturesque yet civilized Tyrol-hunter, the 
skin-clad Genauni wandered over these rocks. 
Yes, perhaps down this very pass the fierce Rha?- 
tian tribes, wielding that double-headed battle- 
axe, the origin of which so much puzzled the 
Roman laureate, poured with a shrill highland 
yell on the legionaries of young Drusus and his 
stem brother; like Claverhouse and his wild 
clansmen, sweeping down the gorge of Kilie- 
crankie, and dashing with brandished clay¬ 
more upon the levelled pikes of the startled 
Royalists. 

But, as the traveller wends on and up¬ 
wards, hearing no sounds of human life, 
seeing around no shape or motion but grey, 
flitting cloud, and vague masses of shadow, be 
passes into a phase of thought further, far fur¬ 
ther removed from present realities than even 
those old days of Roman warfare. In vain his 
eyes strive to pierce the gloom which surround* 
him; overhead, indeed, the air, though full of 
cloud and mist, still seems to retain somewhat 
of grey, uncertain light; but darkness fills the 
road and mountain-side. In front, behind, on 
either hand, is darkness, or, if not darkness, 
looming, shapeless shadows, more bewildering 
than sheer darkness itself. The unseen forest- 
trees groan and rustle above the traveller, the 
torrent roars hoarsely below. 

And now, one sense being, as it were, nega¬ 
tived and deposed for the time being fro™ ,ta 
natural authority and operation, another awakes 
into a keener activity than its wont. The bhnd 
night presents a blank to the eye, but the hear¬ 
ing seems quickened to a restless, seD ®^ 
acuteness. Something more than wind-buffeted 
trees or rushing water seems to speak in tb e 
muffled roar, the fitful sighs and broken mur¬ 
murs that fill the air. On still the tourist 
tramps; but whither is the smooth, gently-naoR 
road leading him ? Still onward and upward^ 
can he have passed Nauders in the darkness, or 
has he taken some wrong taming? I* ° e 
winding up the Stelvio instead of the Foster* 
miintz all this time, or who knows where- 
Onward still. His footfall sounds nrtn 
and even on the smooth, solid road; W 
that seems now his only hold on | 
miliar world of sense and earthly life* 
j hard, solid road his feet are pressing, see®* 

| only connection with things mundane. ** 
feet are on the handiwork of men; but shadowy 
night wraps his head, and in his ear arc . 50UD ' n . 
strange and unfamiliar, and voices hard to 
terpret. Onward still. Is he, in truth, wal * 
quietly up to Nauders, as duly informed by 
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handbooks ? Or is he penetrating deeper and upwards, as the mist itself sped on, showed 
deeper into some wild realm in the heart of the a moving spot of black mountain side, till 
lonely Finstermiints, some region not men- (moving still upwards) it reached the summit, 
tioned, or to be mentioned, in the handbooks ? and, for a moment the traveller saw the very 
Are not these Tyrol ranges German enough to head, the murky scalp-like top of the great 
swarm with elf, gnome, goblin, demon, night- Finstermiints, hanging awfully above him. 
witch, or whatever weird tribes people the Harts It seemed a strange vision, that momentary 
Mountains or muster to a centenary Walpurgis ? revelation of the black giant, dark and silent 
Onward still he tramps, still winding up the as a phantom, but a thousand times more 
endless ascent. colossal than the Brocken's spectre. Yet in 

Suddenly, as he for a moment pauses and the solid fixedness of its huge bulk (though its 
turns, a thrill passes through him. High over vastness had been rather suggested than dis- 
his head a pitcu'black spot appears in the grey played) there seemed something that soothed 
expanse of mist. » It approaches; it grows and stilled the unearthly phantasy which was 
larger; it passes on—silent, shadowy, myste- more and more swaying tne traveller's thoughts, 
rious. Is it some vast bird, sailing slowly over This, at least, was no fleeting shadowy spirit- 
the gloomy pass ? With a creeping awe, vague form, but one of the steadfast earth-born brood 
but irresistible, he watches it with straining of everlasting mountains, beneath whose shadow 
eyes, as, with a rapid, dreadful gliding, it he is walking, as in the shadow of a mighty un¬ 
mounts, seeking a vertical position, from which seen friend, true lord of the wild hill-region, 
as it were to swoop downwards with some fell suzerain and protector alike of mountain-bora 
attempt. Abruptly it halts. At the upper end gnome and mountain-loving tourist, 
its dim vanishing outline assumes a form and So onward again, and upward still, with un¬ 
image bold and defined. Then from its lower wearied step! And, see, lights are glimmering 
end it grows less and less, and in a moment far a-head! This must be Nauders at last, 
disappears: while at the same instant the Quick steps and gay voices approach, and 

3 ' * gazer understands the ocular illusion the white coats of soldiers going down to the 
the black mountain and the driving scud fort below. As with a deep Teutonic “ Good 
have combined to practise on him. The driving night" they pass the tourist, the last flickering 
mist has for a moment opened; the side of the shadow of his night-fancies scours away. The 
mountain, black as Erebus by contrast with the mountain-dream has already withdrawn darkling 
grey-white cloud, has looked forth upon him from his conscious thoughts, to return into 
through the window-like gap, which, passing them vivid and life-like months hence. 


THE STORY OF A CARPET. 

BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 

Every wife knows her husband’s income, or ought to be sure that the poiut fell exactly in the centre, 
know it ; that knowledge should be the guide of her It was only “ a Stella' and we own that Stellas 
conduct. are “ very common”—but its folds were as soft 

Home! is it a place of safety or temptation P The and pure as if it had been a cashmere, and possi- 
husband comes within woman’s province there: is it foly jt was considerably fresher, having had 
for good or evil ? much less wear and fewer owners than most 

Not only the interests of time, but of eternity, j n( ji a shawls that come to our market! But 
are placed in her safe keeping. — Woman's Influence. t ] ie gecret 0 f Mrs. Lambert's good looks, after 

— all, was the pleasant errand on which she was 

bound. She looked in at the parlour clock as- 
Mrs. Lambert tied the strings of her new she came down-stairs, to be sure of the time, for 
spring bonnet in a careful bow, and thought how her husband was an exceedingly punctual man, 
very becoming it was. A plain straw, to be as became a bookkeeper in Sturgis 8c Co*’8 large 
sure, trimmed with blue ribbons, but it was her establishment, where everything was conducted 
colour, blue, and the fresh blonde border, and in the most exact routine, and he was to leave 
the spray8 of forget-me-not and lily-of-the-valley the office at four precisely, to meet her at the 
which were half-hidden away in it, shaded her ferry. They lived in E-—, because a salary 
face delicately, and betrayed at a glance the quiet of tnree hundred a year would not admit of a 
good taste of the wearer. So did the well-pre- house in town, unless they resigned themselves 
served silk which she wore, with its fine lines to extremely close quarters in an obscure or 
of brown and white, and the shawl that she folded crowded street, while in E——, for the same 
so neatly and threw over it, turning half-away rent, they had a neat cottage with a garden plot, 
around at her chamber glass several times, to 1 and not even the annoyance of a thin party wall, 
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which, anywhere in the city, would give them 
the benefit of the children’s quarrels, or prac¬ 
tice of the scales, or the domestic squabbles of 
the elders, next door. 

Some of Mrs. Lambert’s town friends groaned 
over the ferry, whenever they put themselves 
so far oat of the wav as to call on her: hut as 
Mr. Lambert, who had a daily experience, did 
not mind it, his wife, whose home duties admitted 
of but one weekly journey to town, did not think 
it worth while to grieve over it; besides, in her 
heart, she did not think it at all disagreeable. 

“ My dear child,” Mrs. Stark was accustomed 
to say, in the patronising manner she always 
used towards her young friend, “ it is very good 
and amiable in you to say that you don’t mind, 
and to put up with such a banishment. 
You are a pattern little wife, and all your ac¬ 
quaintances give you the credit of it. Alfred 
Lambert wouldn’t find many women who would 
allow him to have his own way in everything, 
and nobody else would have given up the 
chances you had for such a humdrum life”— 
from which delicate little compliment any un¬ 
prejudiced stranger would naturally infer that 
Mrs. Lambert had thrown herself away, origi¬ 
nally, on a self-willed, exacting domestic tyrant, 
and perpetually repeated the sacrifice, as occasion 
required. 

They had been married four years now, three 
of them at housekeeping, and all through the 
winter Mrs. Lambert had been annoyed by the 
dulness that naturally creeps over a plainly- 
furnished room, when the first freshness is 
worn off, and the most careful dusting and 
rubbing will not restore it If they could only 
have a new carpet, that would go a great way; 
the one now in wear had been chosen origisully 
more for its enduring, quality than its beauty, 
and though there was not a thin place in it, time 
and wear had not improved its appearance. 
Mrs. Lambert began to plan, in her own mind, 
how she could fit it to the chambers with the 
least waste, before she drew her husband’s at¬ 
tention to the faded strip between the front 
windows, and pictured the improvement new 
paper and paint—if their landlord could be 
induced to apply them— and a carpet of more 
lively colours and graceful pattern would effect. 
Strange to say, Mr. Lambert came into the mea¬ 
sure immediately. He liked to have his sur¬ 
roundings bright and fresh quite as well as his 
wife, and always insisted that it had a great 
effect on a person’s disposition, whether they 
were so, or suffered to fall into dull dilapidation. 
He bad secretly meditated the addition of a 
pretty book-case to their household plenishing; 
volumes accumulated so fast that it was almost 
necessary; but he could wait awhile, and Jenny 
should certainly have her carpet; moreover, he 
would use bis best interest with the landlord, 
and thought it more than probable be would 
consent, for Mr. Green must know that it would 
benefit his property, and what such quiet, punc¬ 
tual tenants were worth. 

“ Good-by, old carpet,” Mrs. Lambert said, 
with an involuntary nod, at she closed the par¬ 


lour door. The next day, the work of re-decora¬ 
ting was to commence, and she was on her way 
to choose their part of it—the carpet. 

It is by no means an original consideration, 
or one altogether unfamiliar to our pen, that 
happiness is far more equally distributed than 
people generally imagine. The poor woman, 
who has toiled, and saved, and even stinted her¬ 
self in food to purchase the stove that is to keep 
her children from the suffering of the winter 
and facilitate her humble labours as a laundress, 
is far happier than the elegantly clad lady, who 
brushes past her in the street, as she harries 
along on her cheerful errand, and who looks 
with a glance of pity on the threadbare shawl 
and faded hood, wondering “ what such people 
can find in life to help them to support it.” 
Mrs. Lambert, simply dressed, the busy house¬ 
wife of a home where only one servant could be 
afforded, and who had worked hard all the 
morning to take her holiday with an easy mind, 
carried with her a heart full of cheerful thankful¬ 
ness for her lot in life, and a keen enjoyment 
of the expected purchase and possession, that 
Mrs. Sturgis, the wife of her husband’s em¬ 
ployer, removing for a season to a long-coveted 
country-house, with an army of “ men-servants 
and maid-servants,” might have envied. How 
gaily she chatted, as she hung on her husband’s 
arm, going up the High-street, knowing very 
well, from his admiring glances and an occa¬ 
sional affectionate pressure of his arm, that he 
thought the spring bonnet very becoming, too! 
An incessant little flow of household chat, and 
lively comments on passers-by, and possibly 
indiscreet references to her happiness—Mrs. 
Stark would have considered them so—and a 
declaration now and then that she should have 
all that heart could wish, when she had seen the 
last of painters and paper-hangers, and they 
were once more settled again. 

“You are not going inhere, surely?”—and 
her bright eyes looked at her husband question- 
ingly as he stopped at a large establishment in 
the best part of the town. 

“And why not ?” asked Mr. Lambert, whose 
ideas of economy, not less strict than his wife’s, 
had a different foundation. 

“But it’s so fashionable; we can’t afford 
their prices. I heard Mrs. Stark say that they 
had the largest assortment in town.” 

“We might as well have the benefit of it, then. 
If we go to some little place, with a small busi¬ 
ness, it hold8 to reason that they cannot afford 
so good an article at as reasonable a price. Be¬ 
sides, I know one of the salesmen here, a very 
friendly fellow. Hastings, our cashier, reminded 
me of it; he has been making 6ome purchases of 
him lately.” 

Mr. Lambert very prudently did not allow his 
wife so much as a glance at the gorgeous fabrics 
unrolled in the main saloon, and hurried her 
over velvets in which her feet sank as she crossed 
them, and past medallions as worthy of study 
for their exquisite colouring and design as any 
“ flower-piece” on the Academy walls. 

Mr, Johnson, the friendly salesman, kindly 
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left his usual post in the midst of these costly 
importations, and acknowledging the introduc¬ 
tion to Mrs. Lambert with a bow that did credit 
to his daily association with some of the most 
elegant women in the city who were numbered 
among the customers ox the firm—prepared to 
unroll the ingrains for which they had inquired. 

“Not quite such a small pattern, though it’s 
very neat,” suggested Mrs. Lambert, feeling 
that she was giving a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. 

“ Your chamber is large, then,” said Mr. John¬ 
son. 

“ Oh, it’s not a chamber carpet we are looking 
for.” 

“ I beg your pardon for taking up your time 
in showing you these goods ; it did not occur 
to me that ingrain was used for anything else. 
I’m afraid we have not a very good assortment 
of larger patterns, for that reason. Even for 
dining-rooms we generally sell three-plys; this 
would do well for a dining-room, oak and green. 
Here, Taylor, match this pattern. There, that 
has quite the air of a dining-room carpet at first 
glance.” 

“ Then I don’t think we will have it, Johnson,” 
said Mr. Lambert, speaking out frankly. “ We 
are very plain people, and happen to want it for 
our parlour.” 

Mrs. Lambert noticed and felt the slightest 
shrug of Mr Johnson’s shoulders. He did not 
mean the least incivility; it was a habit he had 
when finding himself mistaken; but she inter¬ 
preted it differently, and even looked at the por¬ 
ter to see if he used any less alacrity in waiting 
on people who used only ingrain on their 
parlours, but the [man’s stolid indifference re¬ 
assured her. 

“ Here is something newand Mr. Johnson 
touched a roll of crimson and green. But the 
contrast was too glaring; and the next, the stiff 
geometrical figure, was objectionable. As he 
acknowledged, there was not much choice in the 
larger patterns. 

“ If you really want a good article now, I 
should advise a tapestry.” And Mr. Johnson 
fell into an attitude, leaning one hand on an 
upright bale, and adjusting his hair lightly with 
the other. “ They wear twice as long; and the 
styles this year are all copied from the Brussels; 
on the floor you would scarcely know one from 
the other.” 

“ How high do they come[?” inquired Mr. 
Lambert, prudently. 

“ Will they turn ?” queried his wife. 

Mr. Johnson did not know as to their turning 
qualities; he was not enough of a housekeeper, 
and he smiled to display at once his fine teeth 
and his amiable heart. “ A poor, unfortunate 
bachelor like himself bad to be content with 
such prumbs of information as he could gather 
from the ladies. How high?”—and here he 
jerked a roll to the floor—“ from three shillings 
to four and six; here was a very good thing at 
four shillings.” 

It was just what they had expected to give; 
bnt if there was really a choice, Mr. Lambert 


rapidly made up his mind that a few shillings 
should not stand in the way; that would be 
just the difference in the forty yards they required 
for the long parlour, two rooms in one, with only 
an arch between, 

Mr. Johnson agreed with him that it was the 
most sensible way of viewing things—and he had 
remarked as much to Hastings, their mutual 
friend, a day or two before. 

“ By the way, what a charming woman Mrs. 
Hastings is!” he added. “ I must certainly ac¬ 
cept her very kind invitation, and call there 
when they get settled. Do you visit, Mrs. Lam¬ 
bert?” 

“No; bnt she knew Mrs. Hastings very well, 
that is, they had a mutual friend, Mrs. Stark, 
and she always felt acquainted through hearing 
so much of her. She is very stylish, is she 
not ?” 

“Oh, immensely so! dresses in the most ele¬ 
gant manner. There are very few ladies in 
the town—and I believe some of the very bes 
people do us the honour of selecting their car¬ 
pets here—who can at all compare with her. 
Yes, there's a beauty—that shade of crimson is 
so fashionable this year ; that’s the very piece 
Mrs. Hastings chose her own bed-room carpet 
from. She said it matched the window curtains 
exactly, I remember, and would look well with 
mahogany furniture.” 

Mrs. Lambert could not be induced to give 
the crimson a second look. The undefined 
annoyance with which she always listened to 
Mrs. Stark’s praises of the lady came back 
stronger than ever. She was sure her parlours 
should never be carpeted with what was only 
suited to Mrs. Hastings’ bed-room! She did 
not think the crimson was in good taste, it was 
too glaring. Mr. Lambert looked up at the 
almost pettish tone in which this was said. 
The sky-lighted room was rapidly getting dark ; 
perhaps it was a shadow, and not a frown, that 
had settled on the face so bright with anticipa¬ 
tion half an hour before. But it did not pass 
away; and, in the end, selecting the long-coveted 
carpet devolved chiefly on him. Mrs. Lambert 
grew more and more absent-minded. “ Green 
and black? oh, certainly, if he liked; any¬ 
thing.” 

“ But I want you to be suited, Jenny.” 

“ Yes, that’s the point, after all, to have the 
ladies suited.” 

Mr. Johnson’s stereotyped business compli¬ 
ment to the sex passed unheeded. 

“ Oh, there is the very thing for the paper 
we have selected—blue and fawn; there is blue 
and gold in the border, you know! Is that as 
good a duality as the other ? and we might have 
the shades with a scroll of blue and gold. Oh, 
I forgot; the new shades were to be a sur¬ 
prise !” 

The surprise—for she bad really desired them, 
but thought she must wait another year—re¬ 
awakened Mrs. Lambert’s interest for the time. 
Mr. Johnson was delighted at the fortunate co¬ 
incidence in colour. “ If he were going to re¬ 
commend one piece above another, for weight 
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and quality, it would be the blue and fawn; a 
real Brussels pattern too.” And the air of 
earnestness and sincerity with which he said it 
—he had cultivated the expression to just the 
right point—was worth five hundred a year to 
him. 

Mr. Lambert's face reflected the momentary 
brightness of his wife’s, and they came up-stairs 
as cheerful a trio as ever felt individually satis¬ 
fied with a business transaction. 

As they passed through the second apartment, 
Mrs. Lambert moved aside from a pile of car¬ 
pets that had just come in from the work-room. 
Unfortunate encounter! 

“ Here are those carpets for Hastings now!” 
said Mr. Johnson, administering a friendly slap 
to the topmost—a rich velvet tapestry. He 
turned back one comer of it for their inspec¬ 
tion. 

“ All done, Thomas ?” he inquired of the man, 
who was moving away with his truck. 

44 Yes, sir; drawing-room, dining, four cham¬ 
bers.” 

44 You’d better get them off directly, then. 
Where’s Jones ? Send him up with them. I 
promised Mrs. Hastings they should be down 
to-night. 28, Huntingdon Square.” 

41 Isn’t that the new square near Belmont 
Terrace?” asked Mr. Lambert, with a little 
curiosity. 44 The houses rent for a hundred at 
least.” 

44 A hundred and fifty, Hastings said. Here 
is the dining-room, an excellent Brussels, Mrs. 
Lambert; Hastings chose that himself. He 
has taste; and I shouldn't wonder if he gave 
first-rate dinners. There's the crimson we spoke 
of, you see l” 

Mrs. Lambert had seen and heard quite 
enough on that subject. Just as she turned, 
however, a tall, middle-aged person, richly 
dressed, and using an eyeglass, came towards 
them, attended by a clerk. 

44 A hundred yards of wide India matting”— 
she heard the lady say—” for three rooms, en 
suite . I will look at those rugs and that drug¬ 
get again.” 

44 Ah, Mr. Lambert 1 good-evening 1 delight¬ 
ful weather 1” and the eyeglass flashed for a 
moment in the direction of his wife. 

Mrs. Lambert felt the sharp, quick glance that 
Beemed to measure her from bead to foot. She, 
too, could have given a catalogue of the street 
dress worn by her husband's unknown acquaint- 
ance, as she passed them and laid her hand on 
the pile they had been examining. 

44 Mr. Hastings' purchases I heard you say, 
Mr. Johnson 1 Brussels stair-carpet 1 What 
Hastings ? J. B. ? I thought so. Velvet tapes¬ 
try ; on, very good taste, Mr. Johnson.” And 
the rich silk robe rustled away again, while the 
marabout plumes of the fine Leghorn bonnet 
nodded—Mrs. Lambert could not tell whether 
with approval or disapprobation. 

44 Who is she, Albert ?” she asked, the mo¬ 
ment they were out of hearing. 

44 That’s Mrs. Sturgisj they are going to a new 
country-house. 8bo took a good look at yon, 
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Jenny.” And the wife might have seen tbit her 
husband thought she would not lose by die 
closest scrutiny; but she did not, and thought 
only of her plain, well economized dress, by the 
side of that simple but costly toilet, and wished 
she had purchased a new spring silk after all. 
She walked along silently by her husband; the 
glow of sunlight was gone from the sidewalk; 
the exhilaration of spirit had subsided. Mrt 
Hastings had seated herself a Mordecai in the 
gate. 

44 Didn’t you tell me Mr. Hastings* salary wii 
not much larger than yours?” she began, pre¬ 
sently. 

44 Five hundred, two cents higher; but then 
he has more responsibility, if his work is not quite 
so hard.” 

44 1 don’t see how in the world he can afford to 
live in that style.” 

44 Nor 11” said Mr. Lambert, incautiously. 

He had been revolving the matter in bis own 
mind, and certain unformed doubts and sur¬ 
mises had sprung up with the knowledge he had 
just gained. Mr. Hastings was a universal fa¬ 
vourite in the counting-honse. Mr. Sturgis de¬ 
pended on him; and the very porters would 
leave their occupation to execute a commission 
for him with more alacrity than for the principal 
himself. Gay, frank, the very essence of good- 
fellowship, no wonder that, with the assistance 
of his stylish and ambitious wife, he had made 
acquaintances in circles where every individual 
income far exceeded his own, I 

44 How very common a tapestry looks, after 
all!” said Mrs. Lambert, presently; yet, as she 
had occupied that very seat in the ferry boat 
two hours before, she had not aspired evea to 
such grandeur. 

44 Are you dissatisfied with it, Jenny ? Why 
didn’t you tell me ? I wanted you to be pleased 
above all things.” Mr. Lambert looked his 
disappointment. When a man has done his 
best to gratify his wife, given up his own fancy 
—here the book-case rose up before him—me¬ 
ditated a pleasant surprise—the window shades 
rolled down gently with their gold and blue 
border—gone beyond bis mark to get the very 
best article—it is rather hard if he hasn’t suc¬ 
ceeded in his object I 44 Don’t you like the car* 
pet?” 

44 Yes, it’s well enough.” 

Cool thanks, certainly; but Mr. Lambert was 
not pettish, and he saw that there was more to 
be said on the subject when they could take it 
quietly. 

How cheerful and tidy Mrs. Lambert’s own 
room had looked when she took her new bonnet 
from the bandbox, which still remained on tbs 
bed ! now, how poor and shabby, by contrast 
with the glowing picture of Mrs. Hasting* 
apartment—mahogany and marble tops doubt¬ 
less, for this plain maple furniture; a rich car* 
pet when they had never been able to afford 
anything but matting, and a strip on each side 
of the bed, rug fashion! Curtains too, rep® or 
chintz at the very least, for white dimity with 
ball fringe j and if Mr*, Hastings had w 
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her chambers, what must the drawing-room 
draperies be ! Why couldn’t they have things 
a little more like other people ? 

“ Let me see; it is six or seven weeks since 
we commenced talking about getting the carpet, 
isn’t it ?” said Mr. Lambert, looking up from 
his book, when his wife had despatched her 
evening duties and brought her work-basket to 
the parlour. She had just undressed the two 
children herself, and there was a goodly pile of 
little garments to be looked over and arranged 
for them. 

"You don’t feel well to-night, Jenny ?” Her 
husband watched the impatient way in which 
she gathered her sewing materials together, and 
commenced ripping out a tuck with an energy 
that threatened violence to the blue-and-white 
muslin, 

“ I’m tired of slaving so, if you will ask ques¬ 
tions, Albert. I never have an evening to my¬ 
self, never I And there’s house-cleaning to 
begin to-morrow, and that carpet to fit and 
make. Other people can have them done and 
put down, without so muoh as walking round 
them.” 

“ Some people choose to help their husbands 
along, and say of their own aocord that it is the 
greatest saving to make a new carpet; besides 
the shilling a yard which turns an ingrain into 
a tapestry, there is no waste in cutting charged 
to you. It seems to me I heard such an argu¬ 
ment last week.” 

Mrs. Lambert could not gainsay it. Her 
husband only quoted her own words. 

“ But we might live a little differently. If 
five hundred a year will support a house in Hun¬ 
tingdon Sauare, and furnish it that way—” 

“ Mrs. Hastings has a rich father, recollect.” 
Mr. Lambert had remembered this since his 
return home; no doubt he had furnished for 
them, and when once settled that was the princi¬ 
pal thing, where people had no children, and 
nothing in particular to save for. In fact, he 
might have known, for it was quite a common 
saying with Hastings: "Nothing like a rich 
father-in-law to fallback upon, old fellow 1” 

It was a support which Mr. Lambert, in his 
sturdy independency, would not have made 
much use of; but different people had different 
ways of looking at things, and so he charitably 
dismissed all uncomfortable suggestions, and 
came to the conclusion that Hastings had an 
undoubted right to do as he pleased. 

“ Don’t you have all you have ever been ac¬ 
customed to, Jenny ?” asked Mr. Lambert, pre¬ 
sently. 

He was too habitually kind to suspeot him of 
irony; he knew that she had more comforts 
than her early life had been surrounded with. 

" Did I deceive you about my income, or my 
plans for the future? Didn't we both agree to 
help each other all we could, and never touch 
the sum I had saved, and still hoped to add to, 
except in case of sickness or death ? Poor Brett 
lost a child last month, and we made up the 
funeral expenses among ps. You wouldn’t like 
to come to that V* 


" O no I Did you ? How pitiful!” And 
Mrs. Lambert pictured the bereaved mother 
not knowing where to turn for help, and the 
husband reduced to such a sorrowful strait. 

"And there’s Lane’s wife, coming every 
now and then to the offioe; Mr. Sturgis helps 
her in some way. He was not extravagant, 
either, as times go, but he lived quite up to 
his income; and when that long sickness 
came—there were eighteen months after he 
had that first attack—he had to get into debt, 
and the debts were all he left to his family. 
She is obliged to work for Brooks the out¬ 
fitters. Mr. Sturgis recommended her, and a 
more grateful creature I never saw.” 

Mrs. Lambert remembered seeing Mrs. Lane 
several times when she was first engaged, and 
used often to beat concerts and lectures in the 
evening.^ She was always well dressed, and they 
seemed so fond of each other. What a bard 
fate ! * 

" It maybe selfish, Jenny—Mrs. Stark thinks 
so, I know”—and Mr. Lambert saw with satis¬ 
faction an answering smile flit over his wife’s 
face as she looked up at the name—“ to allow 
you to work so hard and live so plainly, so 
that, if I were going to leave vou and the babies, 
I sh ould have the comfort or knowing that you 
would not be thrown on charity. No, it’s not 
selfish; you know it’s far better to do without 
luxuries and work steadily now, than to be 
obliged to lack comforts or necessaries and toil 
beyond your strength, with no love and 
no assistance; for, though the insurance company 
would pay you a thousand, they can’t insure my 
not leaving you for good and all, you know.” 

Mrs. Lambert glanced around the room with 
a thrill of dark foreboding. What should she 
do without him, even m the most prosperous 
life? And he was satisfied that the darkest 
cloud which had ever threatened their domestic 
horizon had passed over, when she threw down 
her work, and, coming behind him, drew his 
head back, and parting the hair from his fore* 
head, kissed it lovingly. 

So the husband and wife still worked on to¬ 
gether, eaually industrious and careful in their 
several departments of household economy. 
The painters and the paper-hangers, the new 
shades and the new carpet did less to brighten 
the home than the steady, cheerful spirit of ac¬ 
tivity which reigned there. The little sum 
in the bank gradually accumulated, the interest 
of the life insurance was regularly paid, and 
withal came the new book-case at Christmas, 
in which Mr. Lambert took as genuine pleasure 
as his wife did in the carpet that had at first 
threatened to be a fatal acquisition. How the 
whole family did enjoy the holidays! all the 
more because they were really such, and not 
robbed of their zest by too freauent leisure; but 
after they were passed, Mrs. Lambert noticed a 
change in her husband; he was either ill or 
harassed, she could not make out which. He 
came home later and later from the office, some¬ 
times bringing long accounts, over which he 
studied, with a frown on his face, till far ip the 
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night. He said " Oh, nothing V 9 to her anxious 
inquiries; “ that the year’s balances gave him 
more trouble than usualbut still she was not 
deceived, and an undefined dread made her al¬ 
most as silent and absent-minded as himself, in 
the long winter evenings. 

It was February, the twelfth of February—she 
remembered looking at the date of the paper the 
news boy had just left—when the sad revelation 
broke upon her. Mrs. Lambert was too good a 
housewife to give half an hour to the morning 
paper; she enjoyed the news of the day all the 
more if she waited until her husband read out 
all that he thought would interest her, while she 
sewed beside him in the evening; but this day 
the paper was wet, for it was raining heavily, 
and as she held it by the fire to dry before lay¬ 
ing it on her work-table, she was arrested by the 
large type of what seemed an important announce¬ 
ment. 

“heavy defalcation! 

“ One of the most respectable firms in the city, 
Sturgis 4* Co.”—and from thence to the end of 
the paragraph she read breathlessly. 

Others may remember the comments which 
followed in all the daily prints; but no one read 
them with a more self-accusing spirit or shed 
more bitter tears. 

“ There had been suspicions for some time,” 
said the report, “ that all was not right in the 
cash account of this well-known house, but the 
senior partner had of late entered into investiga¬ 
tions, which resulted in proving heyond a doubt 
the guilt of his cashier, well known in certain 
circles as a man of elegant tastes and expensive 
habits. To meet these wants, Mr. Hastings, 
the unfortunate man, had taken different sums 
from time to time, till, pressed for the payment 
of furniture, etc., which he had procured from 
various expensive establishments in the spring, 
he ventured on bolder operations, which resulted 
in detection, exposure, and disgrace. He was 
now awaiting his examination in prison; but it 
was evident that his trial, when it came, must 
turn against him.” 

How anxiously Mrs. Lambert watched for 
five o’clock that evening; but her husband did 
not return. Nine, ten, midnight, before she 
gave him up; and with daylight came a hurried 
note, that he had been “ occupied with poor 
Hastings and his affairs, and should not be 
able to see her before the afternoon.” When 
he did return, one might almost have taken him 
for the culprit, he was so worn and haggard, with 
every nerve completely overstrained. “ Oh, it was 
so terrible,” he said, “ to go into that dreary house, 
and see the elegant decorations that had been 
urchased at such a fearful cost, and hear over- 
ead the shrieks and sobs of his wife, who had 
urged him on in his extravagance, and knew 
that for years they must be separated by a living 
death. Poor Hastings! not naturally wicked, 
only weak, and vain, and easily guided, and, 
from all he could discover, led on by the deter¬ 
mination of his wife to keep up with her new 


acquaintances, and outshine them as far as po«- 
sible.” 

“ Mr. Sturgis has been on the watch some 
time, it appears,” Mr. Lambert said, pushing 
away his plate, for he was still too much excited 
to eat, “ and knowing how he was situated- 
Hastings, I mean—had raised his salary, in the 
Autumn, to six hundred, thinking that might 
keep him from temptation; but it was hardly a 
drop in the ocean, it seems. Poor fellow! 1 
know how it must have been, with his wife urg¬ 
ing him on, and with his disposition.” Mr. 
Lambert felt venr humble and very thankful 
Had her husband been less firm and upright, 
what guilt and shame she might have involred 
him in by this time, for she knew how insensi¬ 
bly one thing leads to another, in injudicious 
expenditure. “ It was Mrs. Sturgis that put 
her husband on his guard about those carpets, 
you remember.” 

“ O yes, indeed, and how sharply she looked 
at me 1” 

“ She said so.” 

“ How ? Have you seen her ? What did she 
say?” 

It was more than natural womanly curiosity. 

| If Mrs. Sturgis was so sharp-sighted, she might 
have discovered her unlovely, unamiable mood 
that afternoon; and Mrs. Lambert’s face flushed 
with the recollection. Her husband threw 
himself wearily on the sofa beside her. 

“ I did not think I was so worn out, but the 
excitement is going off. A great deal has hap¬ 
pened, Jenny, since I saw you, good fortune a 
well as bad; good to us, but, coming aa it does 
through the shame and disgrace of another, I 
have scarcely stopped to think of it. Mr. Stur¬ 
gis offered me Hastings’s place and salary this 
morning, and said that, besides his confidence 
in me—it’s something to keep a man’s confi¬ 
dence, when it’s been so shaken in human n»- 
ture, isn’t it, dear ?” 

“But ‘ besides that,’ you were going to sty | 
Albert.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Sturgis had told him that, judg* 
ing by your appearance, I had help, instead « 
temptation, at home.” Mr. Lambert drew 
wife's hands from his forehead, and carried then 
to his lips. “That was worth hearing, Jenny; 
butas for the place and the salary, I 
give it twice over to see poor Hastings Wj* 
there again, the light-hearted, honest fellow w 
was six years ago.” 


Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of loobn&'j 

the best side of every event is better thsn a thon- 
* v “ For 

pounds a-year. Bishop Hall quaintly remaris, 

every had there might be a worse and when » 
breaks his leg, let him he thankful that it was not ^ 
neck.” When Fenelon’s library was on fire, 
praised I” he exclaimed, “ that it is not the dwefl^ 
of some poor man 1” This is the true spirit of» 
mission. 
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AT AN INDIAN RAILWAY STATION. 


Certainly, a large station on an Indian railway, 
on the departure and arrival of a train, is by no 
means a dull or uninteresting spectacle. All 
kinds of extraordinary four-wheeled and two¬ 
wheeled vehicles are there, and all invariably 
drawn by bullocks. Here may be seen a com¬ 
mon hackeree, with its passengers—a set of 
half-nude Murrathees—whose conversation, to 
say the least of it, is not carried on in a very 
suodued tone; on the contrary, the occupants 
appear to make it an especial point to talk as 
loud as possible, for there is no quiet talking 
with the natives of India : they must speak at 
the top of their voices. 

This hackeree, having drawn up in front of 
the station, aforesaid Murrathees alight, and 
one, who is considered, or perhaps considers 
himself, the sharpest of the party, proceeds to 
settle with the driver, and, as a matter of 
course, offers exactly one-third of what it can 
possibly be expected coachee will take, who 
thereupon, highly exasperated at the meanness 
of the offer, volubly, ana with much gesticula¬ 
tion, enters into a violent protest, and demands 
double what he can reasonably expect to re¬ 
ceive. The traveller answers with equal 
warmth, indignant at the would-be imposture, 
and an animated discourse ensues, each speak¬ 
ing in the shrillest key. At last the contro¬ 
versy waxes so warm and noisy, that a Sepoy 
(one of the railway police), who has hitherto 
stood by, an impassive spectator, chewing his 
betel-nut, interferes, and makes a third in the 
argument, and perhaps drowns the voice of the 
disputants by the strength of his lungs. Ulti¬ 
mately an arrangement is made, and the 
hackeree is driven off as fast as the bullocks 
can drag it, the driver grumbling and cursiDg, 
and cruelly twisting the bullock's tails to make 
them go faster; and, not content with exercising 
personal indignities upon the wretched cattle, he 
pour9 out a torrent of abuse upon them, and 
the memories of their sires and dams are de¬ 
filed in such language as only the mild Hindoo 
dare indulge in. And now, with tinkling-bells 
round the necks of the snow-white bullocks 
drawing it, comes a cart gaudily painted, and 
with fantastically-carved wheels; a dome¬ 
shaped awning of red cloth, and closely fast¬ 
ened, so that no glimpse is allowed of those 
within; and this in its turn draws up. 

Two Mussulmans, well-dressed in their way, 
and with much gold and ornament upon their 
persons, approach from among the crowd 
which is assembled waiting — for your native 
always arrives at the station long before 
starting-time, and beguiles the time, when not 
talking in the manner I have before described, 
in sleeping; they can sleep—sleep anywhere. 
As I write there are two men lying on their 


backs, with cloths over their faces, in the burn¬ 
ing sun. I am afraid to say how hot it is out¬ 
side. I know it is 95* Fahrenheit where I am 
writing. 

But to return to the two Mussulmans. They 

{ >roceed to the cart, and, with the air of privi- 
eged persons, draw aside the curtains, and in 
go their heads; and one might, if he chose to 
be so rude, listen to the conversation which 
ensues between them and the occupants of the 
gharree. I don't listen, but every now and 
again I hear a burst of laughter, which I am 
sure can proceed from none but a girl, and I 
must confess I feel a strong desire to see her. 
Eventually I am gratified, for the bearded Mus¬ 
sulmans draw back; and then, first a pretty foot 
and ankle, adorned with the inevitable silver 
bangle, appears; and then a female form, which, 
to tell the truth, is by no means bad. 

Female form is attired in a red garment, over 
which is a white one, which latter effectually 
conceals, when the wearer pleases, an exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful face; for the fair owner does, 
now and then, as if by accident, suffer the scarf 
to blow back; but she quickly replaces it, 
more especially if she sees the eyes of the un¬ 
believer upon her; nevertheless, now and then 
the unbeliever may catch a half-concealed glance 
from a pair of glorious eyes, albeit somewhat 
disfigured by the black circle—of henna, I 
think it is—round them. And now another de¬ 
scends, dressed in precisely a similar manner; 
and yet another, attired ditto, and talking mu¬ 
sically to their bearded lords, they pass on. I 
turn, and my attention is struck by a most ex¬ 
traordinary-looking object—a sort of thing 
Barnum would ticket as a " What is it ?" 

I go up to the object, and enter into conversa¬ 
tion with it; and am informed that it is a 
Brahmin. Its dress is nothing in particular. 

I should, indeed, be positively ashamed to ac¬ 
curately describe it, or to enter into the subject 
minutely: suffice it to say, that a large string of 
wooden beads strikes one as being the principal 
garment. Its—no, be is not neuter. His is a 
most attenuated form, and he is covered with a 
white powder, which he informs me is simply 
ashes. His face, breast, and arms are covered 
with peculiar hieroglyphics; and after a long 
conversation with him, I can arrive at no de¬ 
finite conclusion as to what they mean. 

“ What an extraordinary-looking turban you 
have!" I remark. 

“ It is my own hair, sahib 1" he replies. 

I most decidedly doubt the truth of this 
statement; but I prevail upon him to unroll 
from his head what I at first took to be a coil 
of rope, mixed with a few yarns of manilla; but 
which I now find is really his natural hair, and 
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which is about eight feet long. Upon my word, 
I am not exaggerating. 

“ Baba,” I remarked, politely, as I should be 
sorry to hurt his feelings by speaking in a 
sarcastic manner—“ Baba, how often do yon 
wash your head ?” 

I will not be quite positive whether his reply 
was at one or two festivals in the year; but at 
all events the reply was sufficient, and I turn 
from that exceedingly dirty person to the next 
character which strikes my attention. 

Ah! who comes here? Do I not know thee, 
O, vile usurer? more extortionate than even 
your brethren in iniquity in St. Mary Axe? 
Do I not know thee well, thou objectionable 
Maharwarree? But why dressed in the style 
thou art? Why thus gaudily apparelled ? And 
thy womankind! How extensively they are got 
up—regardless of expense I may indeed say! 
The gold which is adorning thyself and them 
has been wrung from the poor ryot, who, when 
he found his nocks failing him, applied to thee 
for a few rupees to buy the wherewithal to save 
himself and family from starving: and then he 
was in thy power, and didst not thon put the 
screw on ? 

To-day thou hast covered thyself, or I should 
rather say covered thy garment with splashes 
of some red and yellow matter. Why is this ? 
Thou hast celebrated a marriage in thine in¬ 
teresting family, hast thou ? And thou art 
about to return to the scene of thy labours ? 
Pass on!—-and I hope if thou attemptest to 
bargain for tickets, that the coaching clerk will 
immediately have thee ignominiously removed 
from the station premises. 

Snuff? No, thank you, my Parsee friend. 
I do not snuff; but I enter into a little friendly 
chat with you, and am scarcely edified by your 
conversation. Your remarks are by no means 
original. In this presidency the irrepres¬ 
sible Parsee has gained the sobriquet of 
“ crow.” I have often endeavoured to find 
out the origin of this; but have not as yet 
succeeded. It cannot be because the Parsees 
are " black as crowson the contrary, they are 
the fairest Asiatic race. It is just possible that 
as crows are to be seen -everywhere where there 
is anything to be picked up; so, in like man¬ 
ner, are Parsees to be found, like Scotchmen 
where there is anything to be made; but when 
we come to consider that sparrows and snakey 
are equally as universal as crows, this theore 
falls to the ground. However, these Parsees 
are a most enterprising people—they are to be 
seen in every class of society: at tbe bar, as 
physicians, as merchants, as tradesmen; they 
keep grog shops, and there is a Parsee baronet, 
of whom they are very proud. 

Now, on the platform, about half-an-hour 
before the train starts, very nearly the same scene 
is presented as may be seen any day at home, 
with the exception that there is not so much 
bustle. The porters do not appear very smart, 
and if there was only a Quarter of the trouble 
in having luggage booked and weighed at home 
as there is here, the Times would be full of 


letters from choleric victims, if the editor would 
only insert them. 

Imagine now that the train is made 
up, and the engine is hissing at the adjacent 
water-crane, where it is going to have a jolly 
good drink before starting. I wonder the iron- 
horse does not require more water out here than 
he does in England! 

A bell rings: it is the signal for the doore to 
be thrown open, and in rushes the crowd, yell¬ 
ing and pushing and scrambling to get to the 
counter, where the clerk is issuing tickets. 
Here stands a sepoy, whose duty it is to make 
the passengers move on, as soon as they hare 
received their tickets; and it is very necessary 
that a man should be appointed for this doty, 
otherwise the number of arguments between 
passenger and clerk (himself a native) would be 
so frequent and protracted that half the passen¬ 
gers would be left behind. A sudden lull in 
the storm of voices. Why is this? Cause 
instantly apparent. 

*' Now, then, clear the road, will yon!” And 
a parting in the crowd discloses the guard of 
the train, who is rather late, distributing gratu¬ 
itous kicks and thumps to gain a passage, 
which, having attained, he wipes his face, 
streaming with perspiration, and gives vent to 
his contempt of the country and the people, in 
exceedingly forcible language. 

Fancy, if your finance were reduced to 
such a low ebb, that you found that yon 
could not afford to travel better than in a 
third class, and you, with many others, were 
waiting for your tickets, and a guard pushing 
through the crowd kicked and otherwise mal¬ 
treated you! What would be the result? 1 
shudder to think what would be tbe fate of that 
guard. 

I fear you are getting tired of my long 
letter, so I will bring it to a conclusion. 

Let us now, therefore, imagine that the 
tickets are issued and the passengers are on the 
platform. Here a little more order is kept, tnd 
there is not quite so much noise as there was 
outside; and now tbe packing commences. I 
use the word “ packing” advisedly, for the third 
and fourth classes are literally packed in the 
carriages, as thick as sardines in a box. 
The comparison is not my own; but really 
they are stowed away just as close, but the 
aroma that exudes from the carnage is by no 
means pleasant. 

My pretty Mussulman girls are, I see, in * 
second-class compartment, and very contented 
and happy they seem, their husbands or bro¬ 
thers (as the case may be) evincing quite a 
chivalrous interest in them, and behaving in 
quite a different manner from that which I hare 
always been led to believe Mussulmans adopt 
towards tbeir womankind. 

My friend the Brahmin fanatic looks indeed 
ghastly, as be salutes me from the window of a 
fourth-class; my Parsee friend nods familiarly, 
and hints that be will be glad to renew my Ac¬ 
quaintance in Bombay, and kindly gives me hi* 
address, stating at the same time that he i* « 
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“Europe shop-keeper.” I tell him I will avail 
myself of his invitation the very first time 
I come to Bombay, and who knows but 
that the interview may furnish me with the 
subject for another letter? 

The Maharwarrees are, I am glad to see, 
greatly inconvenienced in the particular fourth 
class they have honoured by their presence, and 
in which fourth class especial care seems to 
have been exercised in the sardine packing ar¬ 
rangement. 

And now the station-master puts in an ap¬ 
pearance, and, after having walked once or 
twice up and down the platrorm, with an eye 
observant to catch something to find fault with. 

“ Guard, are you ready ?” 

“ All right, sir” 

“ Gunta! ring the bell.” 

Tinkle, tinkle! a shriek from the engine— I 
which seems greatly refreshed with its dnnk— 
and away goes the train on an Indian railway, i 

Luxe. 


COUNTRY VISITS; 

OR, 

FIVE- O’CLOCK-TEA. 

BY R. E. THACKERAY. 

Scene— A drawing-room; Mrs. Cosy seated at work. 
Enter Mrs . Eickfault and daughters . 

Mrs. Pickfault. 

How do you do, my dearest Mrs. Co 9 y ? 

I need not ask, you look so stout aud rosy. 

I have not seen you, oh it is so long ! 

Nor tasted your most excellent souchong. 

The truth is, rain has made the roads so heavy. 

And I must bring these daughters, quite a bevy 
The horses, too, are often out of health; 

They overfeed, no doubt, like folks of wealth ; 
Sometimes they must be singed, and sometimes, 
clipped, 

But oftener it’s Pickfault who is hipped. 

For when I hinted, but the other day. 

That I a dozen visits ought to pay, 

He gave me such a scold, it made me ill, 

And I in debt to pay this visit still.’' 

Mrs. Cosy. 

Oh never mind, my dearest Mrs. P. ; 

Come, do sit down and have a enp of tea. 

’Tis some time since we two enjoyed a cose; 

Do take this chair, so famous for a dose. 

My husband after dinner loves that seat, 

With fender-stool, to warm his “ poor old feet.** 

Well, what’s the news ? we are so coop’d up here; 
Betides, this is the flattest time of year; 

For though I spell the Times from end to end. 

Tit not the same as talking to a friend. 

Mrs. P. 

Well, have you heard that Mrs. Polar-Bear 
At tart hat brought P. B. a son and heir ? 

They tay he is delighted; but I know 

The child cau’t live : I heard it from # Mi98 Lowe. 


Visits, 

And don’t you know that Julia Pelachoddy 
Is just engaged to Peter Brandytoddy ? 

I’m sure she’s thirty-nine if she’s a day, 

And her own maid told mine that she was grey. 

Still, no one now detects that at a ball: 

Cosmetics and gold powder hides it all. 

And now the ** Hills” are gone across the water. 
What is their plea ? The health of the third daughter. 
But I know better: they have liv’d too fast; 

Such dinners as they gave could never last. 

The servants too were all dismiss’d the house ; 

They’d not enough at last to feed a mouse. 

I’m told young Parrot’s run away from school; 

I knew that boy would turn out scamp and fool. 

But then home training always proves the best; 

You know, my dear, I do not speak in jest. 

Our Tom all say is quite a pattern boy; 

Books are his idols, study is his toy. 

Enter a servant with tea. 

Mrs. Pickfault (helps herself.) 

This fashion meets my hearty approbation; 

On a cold day it brings a warm sensation. 

Our ancestors were people of good taste. 

And we adopt this social mode at last. 

Pray may 1 ring ? 

Mrs. CiA>fc. 

Yes surely: will you go ? 

Tis cloudy, and I think begins to snow. 

Mrs. P. 

Oh! thanks; I never heed about the weather, 

Or I should have to mope at home for ever. 

And hang myself in our dull country box. 

Oh! by the way, has your child had small-pox ? 

I bear ’tis spreading, and *tis close to you ! 

What 1 really, have I told you something new ? 

We met the doctor as we passed the mill. 

Who told ns three whole families were ill. 

Your nurse must take the child another way j 
Don’t be alarmed! but still mind what I say. 

We almost turned about; but then you see, 

Your house was near; we knew your time for tea. 
Good-bye 1 don’t call till all is qnite secure. 

And vaccinate to make the matter sure. 

Nq>v iu her “ basket” does my lady slip, 

[ And rural John touches his hat, then whip. 

Leaving the entertainer, as ’tis seen, 

I Not oirr-happy ’twixt smallpox and spleen , 

Aug. 30/A, 1867. 


♦ 


The Passion for Display.— -The world is crazy 
for show. There is not one person in a thousand who 
dares fall back on nothing but his real, simple self for 
power to get through the world, and extract enjoy¬ 
ment as he goes along. There is too mnch living in 
the eyes of other people. There is no end to the 
aping, the mimicry, the false airs, and the superficial 
arts. It requires rare courage, we admit, to live up 
to one’s enlightened convictions in these times. 
Unless you consent to join in the general cheat, you 
are jostled out of reach. There is no room for you 
among the great mob of pretenders. If a man dares 
to live within his means, and is resolute in his pur¬ 
pose not to appear more than he really is, let him be 
applauded. 
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THE COLONEL’S WARD. 

BY CORA LYNN. 

(A Tale in Foitr Paris.) 


Part 

Chapter First. 

With a trembling hand Lady Osbaldistone 
drew a locket from her bosom, and opening it, 
motioned to her friend to look. Mabel knelt 
beside her ; it was the picture of a little child, a 
golden-haired boy, with sweet laughing eyes, 
a gem of infant beauty. Lady Osbaldistone had 
lost her wonted calmness, her voice trembled so 
that May could hardly catch the words. 

“ He was our only one, our joy, our pride, 
and—O Mabel, we have not even a little grave to 
look upon. The golden head that used to lie 
upon my breast is pillowed in the great sea, I 
know not where!” Mabel could only press her 
lips again and again upon the cold hand that 
held her own. What can comfort the void in 
a mother’s heart ? What can hush the sound 
of “ Rachael weeping for her children, because 
they are not” ? 

“ We were in India when my child was bom: 
when about three years old he began to suffer 
from the climate. Sir Ralph could not come 
home. It was a bitter struggle, but I thought 
it right for me to stay with my husband, and 
send my little treasure home in care of 
his Ayah, a faithful creature, and devoted to 
the child : my sister was to meet them at South¬ 
ampton. They went; and O the anguish of 
those days and nights when I could not bring 
myself to bear his loss I The waking every 
morning to miss his merry voice and pretty 
ways, the dreaming of his head upon my breast, 
his little hands upon my face—to find it blit a 
dream at last!”—her voice sank almost to a 
whisper—“ Mabel, I will tell you what I never 
told to any human-being save my husband : it 
is a strange tale, and you may doubt its truth ; 
but, Mabel, it is true; true, and terrible. * * 

“ One night, after many days had passed, and 
we began to hope our darling would be nearing 
home, I was strangely wakeful; oppressed with 
a feeling of nameless horror, I heard midnight 
strike, and, all at once, as I lay still and quiet, 

I heard his voice close to me, and yet I could 
hardly define where, the dear little voice I knew 
so well, calling me, in distress it seemed. I 
sprang up, my very heart standing still to listen; 
and that moment the sound died away in an 
inarticulate, wailing, frightened cry! 

“At last the news came. They told me (me, who 
knew it so well) that I was childless in the world. 
The ship went down, one boat alone was saved, he 
was not in it. They left the ship, and saw it 
sink; and, Mabel, this happened about midnight . 
O my darling! as the water closed above his 


IV. 

pretty head, and he was drifted away, dragged 
down where I could never, never find him say 
more, he called #me, his mother, and I beard 
him, but I could not sava him, the poor child !" 
She took a small key from her chain, and 
opened a casket, standing on a Prie-dk s by 
her bed. There they lay—a mother’s treasures- 
a crumpled ribbon that had tied his sleeve, i 
broken toy, a pair of tiny shoes all worn and 
frayed by little restless feet, a curl of goldea 
hair—most precious relics, made sacred byi 
mother’s tears. 

Rocking herself to and fro, sobbing out the 
words of the sorrowing father of old—' 14 Jfyitm.' 
my son was this the envied Lady Osbtldii* 
tone ? the woman whose fate and position so 
many coveted ? Who may say for another, “be 
is happy '“ Call Elspeth,” said my Lady, 

lying back with closed eyes, wan and white, 
her hand pressed on her side. Terrified, May 
summoned the staid old Scotchwoman whoa 
Lady Osbaldistone had had for years in her 
service: by the time she came her miatre* 
looked so deathly, and her hands felt so cold to 
Mabel’s touch, that a thought of death that she 
had never yet seen came over her mind. 

“She’s bin woriitin hersel over those bits o’ 
things, and talking o’ the wee bit laddie, the 
Lord took to His ainsel,” said Elspeth, as she 
chaffed the lifeless hands in her own, and ten¬ 
derly bathed the still white face. 

44 Is she often like this ?” asked May, tremb¬ 
ling, and tearful. 

“ Ay,” replied the old woman, “ many a time; 
she’ll come to hersel’ presently, but its little rest 
she’ll get to-night; she’ll be raving o’ callings 
and screechings, and putting her hands upon 
her ears, and sayin’, ‘ The sound o’ the sea! the 
sound o' the sea! Elsey, can’t ye stay it! 
and then moaning to her ainsel’, and sayin’ soco 
awfu’ things as make a bodie’s flesh creep. 
Then she’ll grow quiet and still-like, and lay 
her head down, and say to me, * Elsey, I 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.’ Nay, 
dinna greet sae,” continued the woman, as 'May 
broke out sobbing, “We should na think o' tw 
puir wee lammie, tossing about wi’ his yellow hair 
she took such pride in floating out straight, hot 
tell oursel’s he’s an angel i’ the Lord’s presence 
for evermair.” 

Mabel was trying to master her feelings. jj 
the presence of that motionless figure she felt 
almost a murderess. 

" And I said she had no sorrow!” 

“You did,” said Elspeth, turning sharpy 
round, “but a bodie would most think so.’ she 
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added, as if seeking an excuse for Mabel. 
•• Don’t let him see me like this Elsey she’ll say, 
it make him grieve sae sair.” " Hut I did not 
know, I did not know !” pleaded May, in dire 
distress. 

** It’s true ye did na ken, but ye ken noo, and 
ye’ll no 6peak to her mair o’ the bairn that’s 
gone. Best leave her, she’d soonest find no one 
with her, but my ainsel when she comes to.” 

May felt the truth of the old woman’s reason¬ 
ing, and with one lingering kiss upon the quiet 
face, she stole from the room. 

And she had envied this woman, had deemed 
her exempt from sorrow. This childless mother, 
full of passionate yearning for the sound of the 
little voice, that she should never hear again, 
till she heard it mingling with the angel’s songs. 
There is One who knoweth , none other can read 
the heart, or tell its bitterness. 

***«### 

Half-way home May met a servant hurrying 
in search of her: he had a note, or rather an un¬ 
sealed slip of paper in his hand. It contained 
a few words unsigned. “ Come at once, I must 
see you without delay but she knew the writing 
was her husband’s, and totally unmindful of as¬ 
tonished looks from the passers-by, ran home as 
swiftly as a young deer. 

Whatever a husband may be, I believe that a 
true woman will forget all save her own longing 
to be of help and comfort, if she knows him to 
be in trouble or danger. 

” What is it, O Arthur, what is it?” she cried, 
running all breathless into the room where he 
was walking up and down like a restless animal 
in its cage. 

He had been madly impatient for her coming, 
and yet, now that she was there, he seemed to 
shrink from telling her the object of his sum¬ 
mons. He looked white, and agitated, even 
(she fancied) in some terror and dread. His 
voice sounded hoarse and unsteady. 

“ It is late for you to be out alone. Have you 
been with Lady Osbaldistone ?” 

It was such a very unwonted thing for Stan¬ 
ley to take the least interest in his wife’s pro¬ 
ceedings that Mabel felt instinctively his words 
were but a cloak and blind for something else, 
she knew not what. She stood by the fire, si¬ 
lently watching the restless figure pacing up and 
down, pressing her hands together in an effort to 
maintain at least an outward quietude. 

“ Arthur,” she said, “ there is something 
wrong, I know there is; you need not be afraid 
to tell me, I am not so weak and foolish as you 
think.” 

She had thrown off her bonnet, and stood 
there in the firelight, with her fair, earnest face 
turned to him, and some regretful thought of 
what a treasure the love of such a woman might 
have been had he cared to win and keep it, some 
half-acknowledged repentance of the past came 
over him as he looked at her. He averted his 
face from her questioning guileless eyes. 

“ I am a wretch, Mabel, and a curse to you, 
and to myself; but it is too late to change it 
now.” 


They were the first gentle words that 6he 
had heard from him for months*. 

In a moment she was at his side trying to 
look into his face. 

“ It is not too late, Arthur; it is never too 
late, while one has life. O tell me what istroub- 
ling you so much: perhaps I can help you. 
Tell me, Arthur, tell me. Who can have the 
will to help you as much as I, your own wife ?” 

But the touch of the soft clinging arms 
seemed to change his mood. He pushed her 
firmly, even roughly, from him. 

“ Too late, I tell you; too late : my fate is 
made—marred I should say.” He grasped her 
wrist so that it pained her. He spoke wildly 
despairingly—“ Mabel, listen to me: if ever you 
have a son, never teach him to make a god of 
himself and his own will and fancy; it has been 
a curse to me: this ‘ mother’s love’ that others 
speak of as a blessing has, been a curse to me . 
Ruin is coming, Mabel; coming fast.” 

When he told her this she clung about him 
as she had never done in their brightest days of 
prosperity; true woman that she was for all 
her wayward impulses. 

" Do not speak so,” she sobbed; “ let us go 
away, away together, somewhere quite away.” 

But he silenced her with the ominous “ too 
late” u I want money. May, now—at once— 
to-night. Do you hear i 1 must have it!” 

She walked to a writing-table, and unlocked 
her desk. There were four bank notes, for ten 
pound each. She put them into his hand. 

“ Is this all, really all, you have ?” and his 
eyes had a hungry look as he read the amounts. 
She was puzzled how he came to be so short of 
money, and he read it in her questioning glance. 

“ I have drawn all I can ; overdrawn rather. 
I know you have had but little lately, but can 
this paltry forty pounds be all you have ? I must 
have more; I tell you, I must. All the rest is 
gone—to , for all I know!” 

She was pale with fear, but could only say 
again and again, “ I have no more; I would 
give it you if I had, indeed I would.” 

" There is only one way then,” and such a 
look came over his face she would have cried 
aloud, but he put his hand upon her mouth, and 
sternly bade her be still. As soon as he would 
let her speak she rallied all her courage to reason 
with him. 

“ I will write to my guardian,” she pleaded; 
“ only have patience; he will send me what I 
ask for.” 

“ Patience 1 patience !” and he laughed; a 
mocking laugh of derision that made her shiver 
as if with cold. “ I must have it now — now ; do 
you hear ?— to-night,” 

“ I know,” she said, with a faint smile; "wait 
a moment, you shall have itand before he 
could speak she was gone. Returning quickly, 
a purple velvet case in her eager, outstretched 
hands—there they lay, gleaming and shining 
in their satin bed, the diamonds, her guardian’s 
marriage-gift. It was a sharp pang to part with 
them ; they had a value in her eyes apart fron* 
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either worth or beauty, but she could not see 
her husband’s misery and hesitate. 

“ Take them,” she said, “ they are worth O 
ever so much—I am so glad I thought of 
them!” 

Like most thoroughly unprincipled men, 
Arthur Stanley was a coward; he dare not tell 
her that the gems were already sold; that the 
diamonds were no diamonds at all, but only 
cunning counterfeits. Enough of the gentleman 
lurked in his nature to make him detest himself 
for his own mean deceit. He put the jewels 
away, a hot flush mounted to his brow. “ No, 
no,” he said hurriedly, “ give me the money, and 
let me go.” 

Some instinct prompted her to try and keep 
him. “ If you are obliged to pay some—some 
gambling debt to-night, Arthur, take them, 
and pay it; you are welcome to them; but O” 
(and she came closerJfco him) “ give up all this 
wrong and folly; 1 will try to make you happy, 
I will indeed: will you, Arthur, will you ?” 

There was some struggle taking place in this 
man’s heart. She could see the great veins 
standing out upon his temples, and feel his heart 
throbbing against her arm. God knows what 
he thought and felt: may-be the vision of the 
man he might have been, the life he might have 
led, with that sweet, loving woman by his side, 
and in his home, came before his mind. Perhaps 
he looked upon it as a dying man looks back 
upon a wasted life. It was, as he had said, 
w too IcUe, too late /” He would have gone, but 
an indefinite and yet infinite dread was over 
her; she clung to him, and would not be put 
away. 

All at once he stooped and kissed her, broke 
from her, and was gone. She rushed to the 
window and saw him pass under the lighted 
lamps in the street below—drifting away from 
her— to what ? 

Every nerve in May’s body seemed quivering 
with excitement and anxiety. She thought of 
the deathly face of her friend, the result of her 
(Mabel’s) selfish folly, and determined to go to 
her again, late as it was; but just as she was 
going up stairs to dress, there was a ring at the 
hall door, and a note from Lady Osbaldistone. 

“ Do not be anxious, dear child; I am all 
right again, and going to get a good night’s 
rest. Come to me to-morrow.” 

But May thought of “ the sound o’ the sea,” 
and was still anxious, though she gave up her 
intended return. 

Unable to endure the suspense of inaction, and 
determined to sit up for her husband’s coming 
home. May sat down to write a long letter to 
Aunt Ellen. News from Beech wood had of 
late been only an addition to her other troubles— 
things that seldom come alone. 

Aunt Ellen was worried, and unhappy about 
“ William.” A “ nasty low fever,” had been 
prevalent in the village, and the Colonel had 
caught it in visiting a sick tenant (At least 
Aunt Ellen Baid he had : “ but you know, my 
dear,” wrote the old lady, “ what he is, and of 
course he says he didn’t do anything of the 


kind; but that his illness has come of itself; 
as if things ever did come of themselves!)”. In 
another letter she said, “ her brother had never 
been quite himself ever since their return from 
Florence—these foreign places may be all very 
well, but in my opinion they undermine the con¬ 
stitution.” This was Aunt Ellen’s opinion; 
perhaps Mabel knew a different tale. “Not 
seriously ill, but feeble, and unable for much ex¬ 
ertion.” This was the description of the Colo¬ 
nel’s condition. 

May’s first impulse on hearing this was to go 
at all risks to Beechwood, without delay. The 
longing to see him, to hear him call her 
“ child!©,” m he did in the old times, came ov«r 
her with passionate intensity, but all the “ wo¬ 
man” in her nature combatted against this 
longing. He knew, and by her own confession 
(mad that she was !)—he knew she loved him, 
even as her own soul. He loved her too, but 
she had torn the truth from a heart unwilling 
to betray it. She had been striving to act 
worthy of this love; would she be doing so 
now, to put herself voluntarily in his way, and 
cause pain to both ? So she wrote fond, cheer¬ 
ing letters to Aunt Ellen, and tried to drive from 
her heart the thought that would come—“ lj 
he should die. 9 * What then ? What would the 
world, and all that life might offer, be them f 
Nothing, less than nothing. “ If he tkomld 
die!— 99 bitter desolation lay in the thought 
alone. 

Perhaps she had hardly known till now, the 
strength of her love for him; but this very 
knowledge kept her from him—though she 
longed to see him, as a man perishing of 
thirst longs for water. She contrasted the 
life of misery and unrest she was leading, and 
the sense of peace and contentment that his pre¬ 
sence would give her; and she thought, “I should 
never leave him any more.” She thought this 
with the gnileleass simplicity of a child. Slinking 
of the ola life at Beechwood; but vet something 
told her she must stay, stay and fight the buttle of 
her daily life alone. * * * * 

• *•*#*• 

May’s letter finished, it grew late, and sitting 
by her bedroom fire, she tried to read. She 
had sent her maid to bed, and the house was 
still and silent; the words in the book seemed 
to convey no meaning to May’s mind. She 
read them all mechanically, and her thoughts 
roamed elsewhere—to Lady Osbaldistone, and 
the bonnie smiling little face, in the locket, to 
Beechwood, long and sadly. 

The night had grown rough and wet, the rain 
pattered on the window, the wind wailed round 
the house and came in angry gusts that shook 
the window-frames. One, two, three—still she 
watched and waited. How long the hours 
seeihed! how strange to hear the roll of car¬ 
riage-wheels in the street below, and think that 
people were returning from the theatres, and 
other scenes of gaiety and pleasure, unheeding 
that she sat and watched there, weary and alone! 

“Strange,” she thought , if that he should kin 
me! Had there been some language in that ua- 
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wonted kiss ? what did it seem to say ? could it 
he farewell ? She lost herself in helpless con¬ 
jecture, and, at last, wearied out in mind and 
body alike, she slept 

Look at her as the fitful flame of the firelight 
glimmers across her face. How thin and pile 
she has become! What a piteous expression 
is on the childlike mouth that used to wear so 
sweet a smile! How white and transparent the 
little hand8 clasping each other as if, even in 
sleep, pleading against a cruel fate! Wearied, 
she slept heavily. 

She did not hear a stealthy foot upon the 
stair; she did not see a white, despairing, ghastly, 
face, bend over her a moment, as she lay. Per¬ 
haps it was a mercy that she slept thus soundly. 
That face would surely have haunted her as an 
abiding horror to her death. 

The closing of a door startled her; she raised 
her head, then sprang to her feet. The fire was 
out, the lamp too, and the grey cold light of the 
early morning came in through the open Vene¬ 
tians. 

Everything looked chill and wretched, but she 
could see no one. Convinced, however, that she 
had heard a noise that was no dream, she 
crossed to the door of her husband’s dressing- 
room. She was close, ouite close to it when the 
key turned sharply in the lock. 

“ Arthur 1” she called, her hand upon the 
lateh, “ it is me—Mabel; let me in !” 

There was no answer—only silence; then she 
heai d a faint click, and, in a moment, the loud 
report of a pistol, followed by a heavy fall, right 
against the door by which she stooa. 

Frantic, she shrieked for help; she shook 
the door, and beat upon it, bruising her tender 
hands in wild but vain endeavours to get it open. 
There was a low moaning sound from within ; 
and as she knelt from beneath the closed door, 
she saw, oozing slowly, a crimson stain, then a 
deathly faintness stole over her, and then the 
servants, awakened by her cries, came hurrying 
in, with pale, horror-stricken faces ; they found 
her crouching senseless against the door, the 
red blood soaking into her dress. 


Chap. II.— The End. 

Women are in one respect nearly all alike— 
even the most strong-minded. They feel the 
need of someone (mind I don’t say anyone) to 
whom to speak of their joys and sorrows, their 
trials and anxieties. Aunt Ellen, eating her 
lunch in solitary state in the oak-room at Beech- 
wood—watching the glad sunshine streaming in 
through the windows, and turning the dew- 
drops left by last night’s rain upon the climbing 
roses into glittering gems; listening to the 
“caw-caw” of the venerable rooks as they flew 
from tree to tree, or sailed off on long voyages 
into the blue sky, all flecked with snow-white 
clouds—Aunt Ellen felt so cheery and con¬ 
tented at seeing her brother look so much 
better that “ out of the fulness of her heart she 


spake” to Horrocks, the white-haired butler 
(“he was so inconceivably respectable, you 
know, and had been at Beechwood nearly as 
long as the rooks themselves !”)— 

“ I think,” said the old lady, “ that the 
Colonel seems a great deal better to-day, Hor¬ 
rocks: he has quite enjoyed his port wine 
and chicken, and I have left him the paper 
to read, and then I hope he will go to sleep 
comfortably.” 

Horrocks, filled with a profound sense of his 
own importance in being thus addressed by 
“ the mistress,” gracefully handed the celery, 
and coughed slightly, to give himself time to 
compose a reply, at once sympathetic and re¬ 
spectful. 

“Begging pardon for the hobservation, I 
should say, m’am, that if the Colonel was to 
get a trifle stouter, it wouldn’t be amiss.” 

“You are quite right,” said Aunt Ellen, 
looking contemplative as she nibbled a delicate 
stick of celery; “he’s a great deal too thin 9 
Horrocks, a great deal too thin,” and she shook 
her head till the little bugles in her cap danced 
like hazel-nuts in a fresh breeze. (Horrocks 
congratulated himself upon the fact that “ that 
young hup8tart” James had just come in with 
the currant tart, and would see the confidential 
manner in which he [Horrocks] was treated by 
the lady of the house.) 

“ Not wishing to be intrusive,” proceeded the 
delighted butler, “ the Colonel has never seemed 
rightly his own self since Miss Mabel went and 
gone away. She were such a cheerful young 
lady in a nouse, she were 1” 

Now Aunt Ellen felt the truth of this, but, 
woman-like, the conviction was not unmixed 
with a little jealousy, or perhaps Horrocks 
might have been annihilated (doubtless to the 
unspeakable delight of the young “hupstart”) 
by a sharp rejoinder, had not both the butler 
and herself been struck speechless by the 
appearance of the object of their anxieties! 
Worn, thin, and changed—dressed in strange, 
hurried fashion—trembling with weakness and 
agitation—holding the newspaper clenched in 
one hand, and supporting himself against the 
doorway with the other, Colonel Thornton was 
an apparition enough to try stronger nerves than 
those of Aunt Ellen. She sat with uplifted 
hands, looking at him over the top of her spec¬ 
tacles. Horrocks (“too comfuscated for any¬ 
thing,” as he afterwards told the cook) stared at 
his master, as though he were a ghost, and not 
the Colonel in bodily presence. For days he 
had not been downstairs—scarcely able to rise 
for a few hours, and Bit in an easy-chair, by the 
window of the room that had been Mabel’s; 
and now, here he was, just as they had fondly 
supposed he was “ going to sleep comfortably!” 

Nothing in life is so helpless as a strong man 
weak, a healthy man sick, a reserved self- 
contained man broken down by some unlooked- 
for blow. 

“ My dear William,” said Aunt Ellen, re¬ 
covering the use of her tongue, “ how could 
you ?” 
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It really did seem strange how he “ could 
for scarcely had Horrocks and James assisted 
him to the sofa, when he fainted completely 
away. The butler now came out in all his 
latent energy of character, and while Aunt Ellen 
wrung her hands, and called piteously upon 
“ William” to “ speak to her” (which was just 
what he couldn’t do), Horrocks opened the 
window, and poured some wine down his 
master’s throat. These combined measures re¬ 
stored him to consciousness, and in spite of his 
sister’s entreaties to “ lie still,” he sat up, and 
with shaking hands, took up the paper that had 
fallen to the ground, and pointed to a certain 
paragraph. Aunt Ellen read: 

" The night before last a terrible tragedy took 
place. Air. Arthur Stanley shot himself through the 
heart. This rash act was supposed to be caused by 
the unfortunate gentleman having been discovered 
cheating at cards, in a certain club, and ignominiously 
expelled. His wife was in the house at the time, and 
heard the fatal shot. We understand she was re¬ 
moved, in a senseless condition, to the house of Sir 
Ralph and Lady Oshaldistone. The father and mother 
of the young man were telegraphed for, and are ex¬ 
pected in town hourly.” 

“My God! it is terrible!” groaned the 
Colonel, roused to a new sense of horror by 
this second perusal. “Horrocks, what time 
does the up-train start this evening V 9 

If possible. Miss Thornton was more aghast 
at this question than at the dreadful tale about 
May’s husband. 

“You can’t go! You must not go. Oh, 
William, don’t do it!” sobbed the poor lady. 

At this moment the door opened, and James 
most opportunely announced Dr. Gibson, the 
Beechwood esculapius. He was a grave, me¬ 
thodical, somewhat pompous individual, and 
evidently shrank from Aunt Ellen’s unexpected 
greeting. ITiat excitable little woman clung 
hold of his arm, and began to sob and cry, in 
what he stigmatized in his own mind as “ a per¬ 
fectly ridiculous manner.” 

'What between the newspaper, the weeping 
lady, the Colonel and the butler. Dr. Gibson 
&t last understood the state of matters. 

“ It is perfectly impossible you should go up 
to town to-night, to-morrow, or for many days 
after that,” said the doctor decisively, while 
Aunt Ellen murmured delight at his opinion. 

“Impossible or not,” said the Colouel, “I 
shall go.” 

“Now, my dear sir!—now, my dear 6ir,” 
said Dr. Gibson, sitting down by his refractory 
patient, “ listen to reason.” 

But Colonel Thornton would listen to nothing, 
until at last his own growing sense of utter 
prostration and weakness compelled him to 
yield. So it was arranged for Aunt Ellen to 
start for London that night, and packing ar¬ 
rangements were hurriedly set about. 

“L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 
When night came, she was watching by the 
bed of her idolized brother. Smitten down by 


a sudden accession of fever, there he lay un¬ 
conscious of all around him—of his sister’s 
care, as of the sorrows of the woman he so pas¬ 
sionately loved. Many a weary night and day 
followed; life and death struggled for the mas¬ 
tery, and there was so little to be done. Only 
to watch the battle—to “ watch and pray!” 

Anxious faces came to the hall-door, inquiring 
for the Colonel. Not only the whole house 
but the whole village was cast into gloom; for 
in every cottage far and near Colonel Thornton 
was beloved as friend and benefactor. And, 
watching by this bed of sickness. Aunt Ellen’s 
eyes were opened; she learnt the secret of her 
brother’8 life; the great love that had been—and 
still was. She heard him, in his ravings, call 
upon his ward—not as the chid they both had 
loved — not as their little “little May,” but as a 
man appeals to the woman he loves, and without 
whom life is desolation. 

“My own—my own,” she heard him mur¬ 
mur, in tones of melting tenderness. “My 
precious love—my poor lost lovel Come to 
me, my darling. Lay your head upon my 
breast—nothing shall hurt you there 1” 

Weary nights and days followed each other— 
how weary to the loving soul that watched what 
was dearest to her on earth, falling away—away 
into the shadowy valley—who can say ? 

Meanwhile news came about Mabel, though 
not from her. Lady Osbaldistone wrote kind, 
feeling, womanly letters, that comforted Aunt 
Ellen’s anxious heart. 

“Our poor Mabel is better than might be 
expected, considering the fearful shock she has 
sustained; she is very quiet, and submits to all 
I wish: at first she was stunned by the horror 
of that night, and would lie all day motionless 
and silent. I need not tell you that every care 
affection can dictate is hers from myself and 
husband. We have learnt to love and honour 
her too, for bravely and well* she fought a hard 
fight. (“ I thought as much,” pondered Aunt 
Ellen, “ that wretched man was unkind to her”). 
When Mrs. Stanley arrived I was obliged to 
try and louse May from her stupor; so wild 
and ungovernable was the grief of the un¬ 
fortunate mother that I feared for her reason, 
and thought the sight of her son’s wife 
might be of some comfort. At first May 
shrunk from seeing her. (‘ Anything but 
that,’ she said; ' don’t let me see her. 9 ) 
But I told her it was but her duty, and 
pictured the delirious grief of the miserable 
woman, cursing her own foolish indulgence as 
the cause of her son’s ruin and death. Mabel 
yielded,* and the result was as I anticipated. 
After the funeral we of course asked Mabel 
what were her plans for the future, telling her 
how welcome she was with ourselves, but laying 
before her the greater claim you had upon 
her to make Beechwood her home. This, 
to my surprise, she would not hear of, 
saying: ‘I can’t go to Beechwood. If you 
send me from you I shall go somewhere 
else alone, but not there— never there. 9 Dear 
Miss Thornton! she has some reason for 
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this I am convinced; poor Mabel is not one 
to act without sufficient motive. I have now 
to tell you the plans we have formed: Sir Ralph 
and myself have been for some time projecting 
a continental tour, and have now made up our 
minds to start almost immediately. Mabel is 
very wishful to accompany us, and you need 
not have an anxious thought about her, with us 
she is at home. General Cameron, an old 
friend of mine and Ralph’s, goes with us also. 
1 am convinced nothing will 60 well rest the 
overstrung nerves of our dear May as this com¬ 
plete change of air and scene. She has at times 
a look of dread in her eyes, that tells me only 
too plainly her mind is dwelling on the events 
of that fearful night, and I believe it preys upon 
her all the more, from the fact that she never 
speaks of it, even to me. She is in great dis¬ 
tress about her guardian’s illness.” . 

“ Poor child ! poor child 1” sighed Aunt 
Ellen. “ I am glad she has got such good 
friendsbut something puzzled the good lady 
—indeed, several things, only she had not much 
time to ponder on anything just now, save her 
sick brother. 

At last there came a night when Dr. Gibson 
looked very grave, and told her that before the 
morning they would know “one way or the 

Life or death? * * * * 

Aunt Ellen shuddered, and thoughts that 
were prayers rushed through her mind. The 
house was silent, hushed, as though waiting for 
the issue of the crisis. 

It was a sultry summer’s night, a white mist 
floated on the fields beneath the harvest moon, 
and the harsh note of the corn-crake was all 
that broke the quiet stillness. Aunt Ellen, 
standing at the open window, saw a light in the 
lodge, and remembering the gatekeeper’s child 
lying ill with the fever, determined to go as 
far, to see how it fared. With a glance at the 
unconscious face of the sick man, she hurriedly 
threw a shawl about her, set off quickly down 
the avenue, stayed a moment by the suffering 
child, said a word of comfort to the mother, 
and returned as quickly as she came. 

But what was that dark figure kneeling by 
the Colonel's bed ? A woman dressed in black, 
and quivering from head to foot with bitter 
sobs, her golden hair resting against the pillow, 
her tears dropping on the white still face, with 
half-dosed unseeing eyes! 

Aunt Ellen, standing motionless in the door¬ 
way adjoining, heard the cry of love and sor¬ 
row—“ O, William , William , do not leave me /” 
—and saw him feebly raise his band, and lay it 
on the golden head, as though that well- 
remembered voice bad thrilled through all the 
misty clouds of his poor wandering brain, and 
told him who was near! 

“Can it be Mabeli” thought Aunt Ellen— 
“ she never called him * William ’1” 

But Mabel it was—so ohanged from the 
bright beauty of the past! a worn, weary 
woman, whose pale, almost transparent face 


contrasted strangely enough with her black 
dress, and in whose eyes still lurked the look of 
terror, the imprint of that night of bloodshed! 

“ My dear! my dear!” sobbed the old lady, 
as May turned to her, “ ray poor child 1 I 
could not leave him, or I would have come to 
you I” 

But Mabel had no thoughts, just then, for 
her own trials, hard as they had been. She 
stood gazing at the face of the sick man. 
“ Will he die ?” she said, in a hoarse, terrified 
whisper. 

“ O, don’t speak like that! Don’t look like 
that!” cried Aunt Ellen; “ indeed you must 
not! He may get well yet: there is hope—the 
doctor said so.” 

“ There is hope P 9 May echoed these words in 
the same dreamy tone, repeating them again and 
again, as if to fix that one great fact upon her 
memory—the existence of hope 1 

“ You shouldn’t have come 1” said Aunt 
Ellen, in sudden dismay: “you’ll catch the 
fever I and then, O dear 1 what shall I do ?” 

“You have no fears for yourself. Auntie; 
why, then, for me ? But I am going away very 
soon now; I could not help coming. I could 
not go without seeing him— and you.” 

She looked so sad, it made Aunt Ellen’s 
heart ache. 

“ No one knows I have come. He must never 
know 1” May went on. “ I have that one fa¬ 
vour to ask of you, dear Auntie—never, never 
tell him! Will you promise me—will you? 
Indeed you must!” 

Frightened at this eager, almost wild entreaty. 
Aunt Ellen promised. They turned to the bed, 
and Mabel bent over the Colonel, as if to take 
a farewell look. But a great change was there 
—not for death, but life. The restless hands 
were still, the eyes were closed; the blessed 
sleep, that is at times a healing angel, had 
fallen upon him; a faint smile played upon his 
lips. His breath came softly as a little child’s. 

“He will live!” cried Aunt Ellen. “My 
God, I thank thee!” 

And she fell upon her knees, and hid her 
poor tired face against the bed, in silent prayer 
of thankfulness. When she looked up May 
was gone. She had heard no movement in the 
room. Was the visit of the dark-robed figure 
only a dream ? Had she, wearied with watch¬ 
ing, slept ? But, on the floor beside the bed, 
lay a little black glove. She hurried down the 
stairs, ran to the gate herself, called the ser¬ 
vants ; but no Mabel could be found. 

“ It were just a ‘ fetch ,’ it were!” said Hor- 
rocks, with a frightened face. “No use lock¬ 
ing the doors, cook, to keep out them things: 
they comes in anyhow, or, no-how, for matter 
of that!” 

Aunt Ellen might have thought so too, save 
for the little glove. Quickly rallying from his 
feebleness, Colonel Thornton in a week or two 
fell into his old train of life, more actively, per¬ 
haps, than before. There was some abiding 
hope, some thought that gave a buoyancy to 
life and energy. If the " shones bild ” haunted 
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him now, it was ever smiling, beckoning him on 
to happiness. Was it coming at last ? 

“ . . . . le jour qui doit encore 

Me reunir a toi!” 

Aunt Ellen read more of her brother’s heart 
than he imagined : it drew her closer to him, 
the thought that before long another would be 
nearer and dearer to him than herself. 

“ I had a strange dream, Ellen,” he said, “ one 
day, when 1 was ill. I thought— the child— 
our Mabel, came to me, all dressed in black. 
She was in tears, and she— but it was only a 
dream: she never came!” 

O, how she longed to tell him all the truth— 
but then her promise ! 

The Colonel did not say how clearly in his 
dream he heard the cry, “ William, William, 
do not leave me!” He did not say how strange, 
and yet how sweet, even in a dream, it sounded, 
to hear her call him by his name — not 
*' Gardy,” but as she would have done if she 
had been his wife! His wife! There was 
nothing to prevent it! It would come. He 
would claim her as his own before the world ! 

Surely never had there been so fair a spring¬ 
time as now! The winter had come and gone; 
the earth woke up, like a beauty from si eep, to 
adorn herself; the fresh young leaves burst 
out all over the great beech-trees; the little 
rooks came out of their shells, and began to 
enjov life. 

What a glorious world it was, after all, and 
how full of hope and joy existence in it! 
Long letters came from May, clever, vivid de¬ 
scriptions of the country that she passed through, 
of everything and everyone about her save her¬ 
self. At last came the news that Sir Ralph and 
his wife were to settle for a year or two at Flo¬ 
rence, May with them—at least so it appeared. 

" I am very happy,” she wrote: “ I don’t 
want to come home one bit, and they don’t want 
to lose me; so I shall stay.” 

" Ellen,” said the Colonel, at breakfast one 
morning, when the summer was at its height, 
and the Beechwood roses all in bloom, “ 1 am 
going to Florence. 4 If the mountain won’t 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to tbe 
mountain:’ and it is really necessary I should 
see Mabel; for that poor fellow left all her 
money matters in such confusion, there is ever 
so much to be talked over.” 

Aunt Ellen looked down into the coffee-cups, 
and acquiesced faintly in her brother's opinion. 
Poor old lady! her heart was very full. She 
longed to tell him that she knew the truth, but 
the innate delicacy and refinement of a true gen¬ 
tlewoman held her silent, on what she had only 
learnt through unconscious and unintentional 
betrayal. The morning he left she kissed him 
softly, and said, so earnestly that he wondered 
at it then and after, “ God bless you, my dear 
brother!” In her heart she uttered the lan¬ 
guage of the Psalmist—” Tbe Lord grant thee 
thy heart’s desire, and fulfil all thy mind.” A 
less purely unselfish woman woula hardly have I 
wished that, which must forever come between 


herself and the brother so fondly loved and 
cared for all these long years. 

Once more in Florence: the nights were 
still and moonlight as he remembered them of 
ore. Arriving after sunset, it was late before 
e reached Sir Ralph’s palasso. She—Mabel, 
ais darling, was the first person he saw, 
dressed still in black; a transparent something 
that showed through its folds—her snowy 
neck and arms—very fair, oh very fair she 
looked, leaning on the balcony, alone. She 
saw him : there was a wild bound at her heart, 
and then she mastered herself, and all the pride 
within her rose to keep her calm. He should 
not feel her strange confession bound him now. 
Never had the past seemed half so bitter—never 
had the humiliation of that night seemed so un¬ 
bearable. 

God knows what he had pictured to himself 
would be their meeting: perhaps he had dreamed 
that she would nestle to his breast, and come to 
him, his own at last! But no: she met him 
half across the room, and held out two friendly 
hands, that chilled him more than no weloome 
at all could possibly have done. 

“ My dear Gardy, I am so glad to see you!” 
Was this the Mabel of his dream, that had 
murmured in such tones of love, “ O, William, 
do not leave me /" 

There was no time for more before Sir Ralph 
came in, aud then his wife aritl General Cameron. 
They were a merry party enough, but the gaiety 
was only surface-deep with one, at least, of 
their circle. Day after day, evening after 
evening passed on, and it was strange how, with 
all a woman’s tact. May avoided being even for 
a moment alone with her guardian. Colonel 
Thornton watched her as she moved and spoke, 
the soul and spirit of the party; he watched, 
and thought of a certain night, not long ago, 
of a passionate woman, that had told him of her 
slighted love, of her rapture as the knowledge 
of his own dawned upon her mind—the soft 
and tender clinging of her arms about him, the 
trembling of her lips beneath that one long 
kiss—and was it all a dream ? was that Mabel 
one ? should he never find her again ? How 
e longed for her, thirsted for her 1 but, like 
a shadow, she evaded him. 

Perhaps, he thought, she had deceived her¬ 
self ! Someone had somewhere said that women 
were changeable and uncertain: where they all 
so—Mabel among the rest l At last one night 
he chanced to find her in the balcony (her fa¬ 
vourite haunt) alone. Her head thrown back 
against the wall, let the moonlight fall full upon 
her face, her hand lay on the rail, and played 
an imaginary accompaniment to a song that 
she was crooning to herself. 

Mabel's hand was always an aggravating sort 
of thing, so soft and white, you longed to touch 
and stroke it, and hold it in your own, if only 
for safety’s-sake—it looked so helpless!” 

“ You like Florence very much. May?” said 
the Colonel, his eyes following the fluttering of 
the white finger with a hungry look. 

” Oh yes!” she said, bringing her eyes down 
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from the stars to answer him—“ better than 
nasty, foggy England.” 

He came closer to her, and stopped the ac¬ 
companiment by imprisoning the hand that 
played it. 

“ Better than Beechwood, May ?” 

What evil demon prompted her to reply ? 

“ Oh yes, Gardy, ever so much!” 

He dropped her hand, and looked earnestly at 
her face; but the stars were very interesting 
just then, and perhaps it was only the moon¬ 
light that made her lips look as if they quivered. 
He could bear this torment no longer, and re¬ 
solved to free himself. “ Mabel,” he said, “ I 
don’t know if you are trying your power oyer 
me: if this is 60 , child, you are playing a part 
unworthy of you; for 1 love you only too well, 
and you know this, and that I came to Florence 
because 1 could not stay away from you any 
longer. God knows what fond and foolish 
dreams were in my heart on my way here. 1 
thought, Mabel, that life might now be very 
bright to both of us. I have been mistaken, it 
seems—perhaps I deserve that it should be so, 
for my blunders in the past. Be this as it may, 
1 cannot endure this pain day after day, and 1 
am going. May, back to Beachwood, to the only 
one who is kind to me, and never fails me. 1 
came to tell you this to-night.” 

And yet I think he hoped, even then, that she 
would speak, and bid him stay; but the demon 
of pride whispered, and she listened. 

" I must go, then, must I ?” 

Still silent, though the faltering, pleading 
voice thrilled to her very soul. 

“ God bless you, my darling! I would have 
tried to make you happy.” 

And without another word he left her; but 
at the door he turned, juBt to look at her again. 
She was standing with her arms stretched out 
to him, her face full of love and longing. 

“ William ! William! do not leave me! I 
do love you 1 O, come back to me!” 

In a moment her head was resting on his 
breast; his lips were pressed to hers—it bad 
come at last, the peace and love and joy, amid 
which she felt that “ nothing could hurt her 
any more 1” Like a vessel long storm-tossed in 
troubled waters, and now safe in the haven, 
“ where she would be,” Mabel had found her 
rest! 

* # # # # 

Six years have passed on, and we take one 
farewell glance at Beechwood, thus returning 
to the starting-point of our story. 

Once, again, the scene is in the old-faBhioned 
study, with its deep-mullioned windows. 
Mabel, changed, but only for the better, the 
light of perfect content shining in her eyes, the 
smile of old upon her lips, is sitting by the 
open casement, “ all among the roses,” as he 
saw her first. Upon her knee lies a sleeping 
infant, the dark lashes on its cheek so like her 
own, you feel, if they were raised, May’s soft 
eyes would look at you. 

The Colonel is writing at his desk: these six 


years seem rather to have gone backwards than 
forwards with him—he looks actual]y younger 1 
There is the sound of ringing, child’s laughter 
in the garden, and May calls her husband to 
“ come and look.” 

A sturdy youngster some four years old is 
holding by Aunt Ellen’s shawl, and driving the 
old lady along the lawn. Aunt Ellen submits 
with a comical resignation. 

“ Papa! papa!” shouts the little fellow, 
“ her’® be’8 my horse; but her must yun more 
faster, I say!” 

The Colonel leaned through the window, and 
caught the rosy-faced boy in his arms. “ You 
are very naughty to poor Auntie, my son,” said 
he, trying to look grave. “ You tease her too 
much : it is not good!” 

But the child, with a saucy, knowgo look in 
his mischievous eyes, only said, “Hr likes it, 
papa; her likes to be teazed!” 

“ I really think she does !” said May, smil¬ 
ing, as the lad bounded off to rejoin his patient 
steed. “ She is never so happy as when she 
has that child all to herself.” 

Colonel Thornton looked down at his fair 
young wife, with the baby-girl upon her knee, 
out into the sunshine. He could hear the merry 
laughter of the boy, and the pattering of little 
sturdy feet. Well, well; if some thoughts are 
prayers, others are thanksgivings! 

A. A. 


DREAM-LAND. 

BY FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. 

I had a vision, which, ere day-light steep 
Its delicate hues away, I would repeat:— 

Walking across the many waves of sleep 

Last night came one to me with shining feet; 
Touching me where 1 lay, he bade me follow 
His path o’er many an ocean hill and hollow. 

My spirit left my body, which did float 
Slumbering on, like an abandoned boat. 

I went with him a long and wandering way, 

Ending at last within a quiet bay, 

Where on a beach, smooth with small shells and sand. 
The pilot of this strange voyage bade me land. 

We stepped across a fringe of gentle surf; 

Its light sound scarcely lasted to the turf, 

Whose edge revealed where stormier tides had been, 
Which by salt damps through summer heats was greeu. 
The prospect was like earth, but still seemed strange, 
Of wilder beauty and abrupter change; 

Hills of fantastic shape walled fertile glades, 

And rivers foamed unseen iu forest shades ; 

Among the mountains shining cities clung, 

Light bridges spanned deep waterfalls, and swung 
Above them to and fro; large blossoms trailed 
Across our path, and heavy perfumes sailed 
On the slow air; and each bird that flew by 
Looked down upon us from its lidless eye. 

With measured motion passed the noonday shadow 
Of solitary clouds o’er wood and meadow ; 

The winds held up their edges, like a pail 
Carned at some aerial funeral. 
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At last wc came unto a trodden path 
Where others went; bnt each beside him hath 
A guide, a silent one, that led him on. 

Whose presence on his tongue weighed like a stone. 
Who was his Dream, with whom by different ways 
He turned to wander through the landscaped maze. 

I saw one afterwards upon the edge 
Of a steep cliff, and rooted to the ledge, 

From whence he feared to fall; and others walked 
Where trees were murmuring and clear streamlets 
talked. 

And so they strayed away on either hand, 

Down every vista of that sweet dream-land; 

Some were looked out upon by well-known faces, 

And ghosts rose up to some in lonely places. 

And there were joyous meetings, which delayed 
Many each moment, groups in every glade. 

Of th )«e whom still their Dreams were hastening on 
Four were but left at last, and I was one. 

We enU red a thick forest, and we past 

For miles between the trunks all hoar and vast. 

Silent and dim, the boughs untenanted, 

The living leaves were all that was not dead. 

’Twas like the primal growth of some new spot. 

Some world where other life as yet was not; 

And centuries had built the massy stems: 

The dews dripped down in large, and glittering gems 
Upon the moss beneath, that, soft and dank, 

Ne’er lost the plenteous moisture which it drank. 

We hurried on, and saw at last the sheen 
Of the warm sun the utmost trees between; 

Chilly and shuddering, and half-blind at first, 

Day fell around us in a dazzling burst. 

Wc stood upon a plain of short sweet grass, 

And when our eyes across the distance pass 
The forest fence its length and breadth embanks. 
Drawn like an army there in silent ranks. 

But in the midst the half of heaven was hid 
By more than an Egyptian pyramid ; 

Sublimely high conveyed its austere lines, 

Its pointed shade fell far across the pines. 

We walked along the face until we came 
To a low door deep in its granite frame. 

This my Dream, drawing forth a curious key 
Of many wards, unlocked; then stooping, we 
All entered a long gallery : glittering far 
There shone the violet flame of a keen star; 

Low over us arched the stupendous roof. 

And jarring worlds had scarce disturbed its proof. 

Wc reached at last a wide and wondrous hall. 

Whose subtle echoes caught each light footfall. 

Which swelled at last into low thunder pealing 
In the recesses of the unseen ceiling. 

On a plain altar in the centre burned 

The starlike flame which we at first discerned ; 

All else was polished granite, smooth and bare, 

For gold and genis had been but trivial there. 

We paused where gates of ebony did meet 
O’er threshold never laid for mortal feet; 

There was a sound within of rushing wings. 

Back on its hinges each huge portal swings. 

Forth shot a shaft of brilliance, soft and white, 

Intense, but mellowed like the sun’s own light, [mense 
We passed through chambers by whose wealth im- 
Earth’s palaces appeared but caves and dens; 

Spirits swept by us, volatile of form, 

And changing like a cloud upon the storm, 

They came and went as though they did the will 
Of One as yet unseen but mightier still. 

At last we passed a curtain and a gate. 

And stood before the Monarch throned in state. 


He looked the sovereign of his glorious realM, 

One on whose brow sat like a golden helm 
Supremacy, whose feet were on the neck 
Of Time, while Destiny obeyed his beck. 

It was a chamber exquisite and small; 

Thin running lines of gold on the white wall 
Of ivory were twisted into spells. 

And wrought to darkly written oracles. 

He sat, it seemed, all royally alone; 

His starry eyes fixed on a crystal cone 
Of wondrous brightness held in his right hand. 

The Lord of fancy in his own Dream-land. 

His face betrayed no sign of youth or age. 

Time sullied not with writing that clear page; 

1 1 could not note the hues of cheek or hair, 

I only knew that all was brightness there. 

The Dreams advanced, and knelt, and stood aside; 
A look, from which no thought could dare to hide. 

He turned upon us, and said—■“ Mortals, ye 
Have been touched by a power afar from me; 

Ere I relax it, and restore each soul 
Back to its body’s sad severe control. 

Ask what ye would, and I will give it; speak. 

Old man, and take the dearest Boon you seek.” 

This to the eldest of the four, ’twas one 
Had by his age and aspect nearly done 
With Time. His wan face lit up eagerly; 

He said, “ Thou hast gold O King! give—give tome!” 
The king smiled scornfully, aud said, “ I will; 

Go, take him to the mine, to feast his fill 
Upon its wealth; and since he asks no more. 

Load him with yellow ingots and pure ore.” 

His Dream led him away, and we were three. 

Then to the next the kiog spake likewise : he 
Was a youth, in whose clear commanding eye 
The secret of his soul unveiled did lie. 

“ Give him an army” said the monarch; and 
The silent Dream advanced, aud took his hand. 

My third companion was one small and weak; 

The sword was not for him, but he did seek 
Upon his fellow-men to lay the stress 
Of mind, fastening a bondage scarcely less. 

The king said to his Dream, “ By crooked ways 
Lead him, that end at last in power aud place; 

Add opportunity to fertile brains, 

And let him be a statesman for his pains.” 

He went, and I in doubt and fear did lift 
My face unto the king, to crave my gift. 

I said, “ Oh shape my soul as from dull wood 
Is pierced a lute that cannot be withstood. 

Oh make me as the bird that frail and lone 
Yet all night fills the forest with his tone. [them 
Strew sweet thoughts on my soul, that I may wreathe 
Into fair chains of song, and so bequeath them 
To be on earth my memory’s gentle home, 

A sepulchre where some who love may come.” 

Then my Dream came, and drew me near the throne 

And the king said, “ Thus is thy wish thine own,” 

And pressed his fingers on my eyes ; but as 

He would have kissed my mouth, I woke— alas 

And so it is, that, walking down the days 

Of life, ever do hands unseen upraise 

A veil before me; thus I see and feel 

The keen soul of all things, and with their real 

And solemn aspect close and clear, I live 

A life intenser; but, when I would give 

Of what I have to others, then is this 

My dream too true, my lips without the kiss 

Of living words, the flame for which they long 

To kindle there the sacrifice of song. 

New % Zealand , 
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The evenings were always doll and long to 
those of us who were too far from home to 
make it worth while to leave the school for the 
eight weeks of holiday. It was dreary indeed 
aitting in the great school-room,, with its long 
rows of empty desks, with nothing before one 
to break the monotony of the four walls but 
the great map of France and the big dusty cross 
with its dingy wreath of immortelles . It is 
true, we did not bewail the absence of our 
companions. In fact, it was with a tranquil 
sense of security that I began my work every 
morning in vacation, knowing tnat I should 
find all my books in my desk, and my pens and 
pencils undisturbed; for among the pension- 
naires there existed strong tendency to com¬ 
munistic principles/ Still, when all the noisy 
crew had departed, the house seemed lonely, 
the dining-room with its three bare tables looked 
desolate, and an unnatural stillness reigned in 
the shady pathways of the garden. You 
might wander from room to room, and up and 
down the stairs, and to and fro in the long pas¬ 
sages, and meet no one. Frdulein Christine 
was with her “ Liebes Miitterchen” in Strasburg, 
and Mademoiselle had left her weary post in 
the middle of the school-room for her quiet vil¬ 
lage-home in Normandy. Madame herself re¬ 
mained almost entirely invisible, shut up in the 
sanctity of her own rooms; and so the whole 
house had a sense of stillness that seemed only 
heightened by the glory of the autumn sun¬ 
shine, and the hum of bee and rustle of leaves 
that filled the air outside. 

The house was old: it bad been a grand man¬ 
sion once, before the days of the Revolution, and 
had probably been the residence of some of the 
stiff old worthies whose portraits hung in dreary 
dignity in the diBUBed dusty galleries of the cha¬ 
teau, which now, turned into a citadelle , stood 
upon a high point of the cliffs commanding the 
town. The term rambling might well be applied 
to this house, for in its eccentric construction 
it seemed to have wandered at will half-way up 
the hill-side on which it was built. It had 
wings and abutments, and flights of stone steps 
leading from one part to another. There was 
“ la grande maison de Madame” “ la maison du 
jar din” and " la maison de Monsieur” This 
last, half hidden in trees, was terra incognita to 
the girls; but often in an evening, after we had 
seen him wending bis way across the garden 
with his lantern from la grande maison , where 
he had been spending the evening with Madame, 
did we hear Monsieur playing on hiB organ 
glorious “ bits” of Cherubini and Bach. 

We were conscious that this odd little man 
carried on a system of espionage through the 
half-closed slats of his shutters, the effects of 
which we were continually made to feel; this, 
and the mystery that enveloped his small abode* 


where he worked all day among his bottles and 
retorts, made Monsieur appear somewhat of an 
ogre in our eyes. There was always a sense of 
freedom in the upper garden, which was out of 
the range of hia windows, and where he never 
came. That pleasant upper garden, what a 
paradise it was, with its long sunny walks 
within the shelter of high walls! The trim 
statelines 8 of the ancient splendour had run to 
luxuriant disorder, and thick tangles of rare 
roses swung abroad their boughs above great 
beds of lilies-of-the-valley and periwinkle which 
had overrun their borders and crept into the 
walks. 

During the vacation, we who stayed had the 
privilege of going into the upper garden. Ob¬ 
taining the key from Justine, we would wander 
first along the shady pathways of the lower gar¬ 
den, past the flower-beds where the girls during 
recess times worked and gossiped and quarrelled, 
—their quick French tongues reminding one of 
a colony of sparrows,—then, turning the stub¬ 
born lock of the heavy door that opened on the 
flight of mossy steps, we came into that region 
of stillness and delight, the upper garden. 

Oh, the pleasant autumn afternoons spent 
sitting together on the mossy walk between the 
box-hedges, the hum of bees and the scent of 
roses filling the air, and the sweet monotonous 
murmur of the sea on the shingly beach in our 
ears! For, mounting still higher by terraces 
and another flight of steps through a tumble- 
down gateway, you came upon the open cliffs; 
and the long blue line of the sea and the fresh 
sea-breeze greeted you with a thousand thoughts 
of home. For England lay beyond the trembling 
blue line. 

I remember it was one of these autumn after¬ 
noons, that, coming down from practising, with 
my music-books under my arm, I met Justine, 
the genius of the manage, cook and housekeeper 
in one, a shrewd woman, who had three objects 
in life—to manage les bfles, as she condescend¬ 
ingly termed the other servants, to please Ma¬ 
dame, whom she adored, and to go to church 
every Sunday and grande file. Justine was 
coming in from the garden, with a basket on 
her arm, in which lay two pigeons that she had 
just killed. On her fingers she twirled the gory 
scissors with which she had performed the 
deed. 

“ Good day, Justine! How is Madame ?” 

“ Madame is well, thank you. Mademoiselle, 
—a little headache, that is all,—that comes of so 
much learning and writing at night. Mais voi'h 
une femme super be! I go to make her a little 
dinner of these,” pointing to the pigeons. 

“ J ustine, ma bonne , won’t you give us the key 
this afternoon ?” 

Justine stops suddenly, and clasps her fat 
hands emphatically over the lid of her basket. 
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u I had almost forgotten. Mademoiselle. Ma¬ 
dame desired me to tell the demoiselles that she 
comes down this evening to sit in the cabinet de 
musiqve” 

I was delighted with thi9 piece of intelligence, 
and ran to toll the others. It was not often 
that Madame deigned to come down-stairs of an 
evening, and we were always glad when she did. 
In the first place, it was a pleasant break in the 
monotony of the general routine to sit and work 
and draw, instead of studying in the empty 
school-room; and secondly, it was delightful to 
be with Madame, when she threw off the charac¬ 
ter of preceptress; for at such times she was 
infinitely agreeable, entertaining us in her 
bright French manner as if we had been her 
guests. 

Madame had a way of charming all who ap¬ 
proached her, from Adelaide Sloper’s rich, vul¬ 
gar father, who, when he came to see his daugh¬ 
ter, was entertained by Madame au salon , and 
who was over-heard to declare, as he got into 
his grand carriage, that “ that Frenchwoman 
was the finest woman, by Jove, he’d ever seen 1” 
to the tiny witch Elise, whom nobody could 
manage, but who, at the first rustle of Madame’s 
gown, would cease from her mischief, fold her 
small hands, and, sinking her bead-like black 
eyes, look as demure as such a sprite could. 
We all adored Madame,—not that she herself 
was very good, though she was pious in her 
way, too. She fasted and went regularly to con¬ 
fession and to all the offices, and sometimes at 
the passing of the Host I have seen her kneeling 
in the dusty street in a new dress, and I don’t 
know what more you could expect from a 
Frenchwoman. 

Then she was so pretty, and there was a 
nameless grace in her attitude. She seemed to 
me so beautiful, as she stood at her desk, with 
one hand resting on her open book, tall, with 
something almost imperious in her figure, her 
head bent, but her deep, lovely gray eyes look¬ 
ing quietly before her, and seeming to take in at 
once the wnole school-room with an expression 
of keen intelligence. She was highly cultivated 
and had read widely in many languages; but ske 
wore her learning as gracefully as a bird does .its 
lovely plumage. 

There was a latent desire for sway in her cha- 
factor. She delighted in the homage of those 
about her, and seldom failed to win it from any 
one with whom she came in contact. Mademoi¬ 
selle, who did all the hard work of the teaching, 
and was only half-paid for it, wore out her 
strength and energy and youth day by day at her 
desk in the middle of the school-room, and 
thought Madame the perfection of women; and 
her sallow, thin face would flush with pleasure, 
if Madame gave her a look or one of her soft 
smiles in passing. 

At half-past seven that evening we were seated 
round the table with our work, awaiting the en¬ 
trance of Madame. Presently she glided in, 
holding in her arms a bureau-drawer filled with 
piles of letters. 

“ I propose to tell you a Btory, mes chfres” 


she said, as she seated herself and folded her 
white hands over one of the thick bundles that 
she had taken from the drawer. 

“ You have all heard me speak of Lina Dak, 
my English governess before I had Maiy Gib¬ 
son. Mary Gibson is an excellent girl, but the 
has not the talent that Ljaa had. Lina’s father 
was a-Captain Dale, a half-pay officer, whom 1 
had once seen on business about a pupil of mine 
who had crossed the Channel under his care. 
A surly, morose man he appeared to me, rough 
towards his wife, a meek, worn-out looking old 
lady, who spoke with a hesitating, apologetic 
manner and a nervous movement of the head- 
a habit I thought she must have contracted from 
a constant fear of being pounced upon, as yon 
say, by her husband. I always pitied her de 
tout mon coeur, but she possessed neither tact 
nor intellect, and was trte ennuyeuse . 

“ It was one cold day in winter that Justiae 
told me there was a demoiselle au salon who 
wished to see me. I found standing by the ta¬ 
ble a young lady—a figure that would strike 
you at once. She turned as I entered the room, 
and her manner was dignified and self-pos¬ 
sessed. She was not pretty, but her face was a 
remarkable one: thick dark hair above a low 
forehead, the eyelids somewhat too drooping 
over the singular dark eyes, that looked out be 
neath them with an expression of concentrated 
thought. ‘ That girl is like Charlotte Corday,’ 
I said to Monsieur afterwards: * it is a character 
of great energy and enthusiasm, frozen by the 
hardness and uncongeniality of her fate.’ For 
in this interview she told me that she sought a 
situation in my school, and that she felt confi¬ 
dence in offering herself—that the state of her 
father’s affairs did not render this step necessary, 
but that circumstances of which she would 
not speak made her home unhappy and most 
unattractive to her. All this she said in a calm 
and perfectly unexcited manner, as if relating 
the details of a matter of business. For a mo¬ 
ment I trembled lest Bhe had come to make tat 
her confidante in a family-quarrel; but I was 
soon relieved from this apprehension, for, after 
she had stated the fact, she referred to it no 
more, but went on to speak upon general sub¬ 
jects, which she did with great intelligence. 
Her good sense impressed me so much that 
before she left the house I had engaged her. 

“ A few days afterwards she was established 
here, and had adapted herself to all our modes ot 
life in a way that astonished me. She went 
about all her duties quietly, and with the greatest 
order and precision. Her classes were the most 
orderly in the school, and in a short time b«r 
authority was acknowledged by all the girk. 
There were few who did not admire her, and not 
one who dared to set her at defiance. By 
grees her quiet, unobtrusive industry won upon 
my confidence; I felt glad to show by charge* 
of responsibility my regard for a person of 
sound a judgment and so reserved a 
and very soon I had given over to her carets 
supervision of English books for the girls rea<J' 
ing, the posting and receiving from the p 011 * 
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office of all the English letters, both my own and 
those of the English girls in the pension. Du¬ 
ring the two years and a-half of her stay here, 
these duties were fqlfilled by Lina with unre¬ 
mitting care and punctuality. 

"About this time 1 had commenced a corres¬ 
pondence, through Lina, with a Mrs. E. Baxter, 
of Bristol, in England, who had, it seemed, 
known Lina for many years, and who, under¬ 
standing, as she mysteriously hinted, how un¬ 
happy her home must be, begged her to come and 
live with her, and undertake for a time the educa¬ 
tion of her little girl, a child of ten. Here are h er 
letters; this is one of the first: you see how 
warmly, how affectionately, she speaks of Lina, 
and how delicately she made this proposal, 

* so that dear Lina’s sensitive, proud nature 
might not be able to imagine itself wounded/ 

‘‘As Mrs. Baxter offered her a much larger 
salary than I gave her, I told Lina that I 
thought she ought to accept the offer of her 
friend. She quietly and firmly declined. 

" * Miss Dale/ I said, * you must not stand in 
the way of your own good, out of any sense of 
obligation to me. I cannot allow you to do 
so/ 

“' I do not do so, Madame La P—-re/ 
she answered. ‘ I prefer to stay with you to 
going even to Mrs. Baxter’s,*whom I love sin¬ 
cerely. She is an excellent and most faithful 
friend, but I am better and safer here with 
you/ 

“ She looked steadily at me as she began the 
sentence, but dropped her eyes suddenly as she 
said the last words. 

"' Lina/ I said (it was in the evening, as I 
was leaving the class room, and all the 6lkves 
had already gone), ‘ carry me up some of these 
books to my room; I have more than usual to¬ 
night’ ; for I saw there was something hidden 
behind this reserved manner, and felt interested. 

She took the books, and followed me. As 
she laid them down and arranged them in order 
on the table, I closed the door and said, 

* Miss Dale, you have not looked very well 
lately, I think; I have several times intended 
to tell you, that, if you would like to go home 
some Saturday and spend the Sunday with your 

arents, you can do so/ (Her family was then 
ving at Reneville, a village about twelve miles 
from here.) ( I have noticed that you have never 
asked permission to do this, and thought you 
might be waiting till I mentioned it myself/ 

“ She started as I said the word 1 home/ 

“‘ No, no/ she said, almost vehemently, * I 
cannot go home, I do not wish toand then 
she continued, in her usually cold, quiet manner, 
‘You remember, perhaps, Madame, that 1 
am not happily circumstanced at home/ 

“ She pondered a moment, and then said, as 
if she had made up her mind about something. 
After all, I may as well tell you, Madame, 
all about it, as by doing so some things in my 
conduct that may have seemed strange to you will 
be cleared up—that is, if you choose to hear V 
“ ‘ Certainly, mo chtre,* I replied. * I should 


be glad to hear all you have to tell me. Sit 
down here/ 

“ She still remained standing, however, before 
me, her eyelids drooping—not shyly, for her 
eves had a steady, abstracted expression, as if 
she were arranging her faots in systematic order 
so as to tell me her story in her usual clear, 
business-like manner. 

“ ‘ You know, Madame, my father is guar¬ 
dian to two brothers, the sons of an old army- 
friend of his, who died in India when his two 
sons were quite boys, leaving his cousin. Colonel 
Lucas,' together with m v father, joint guardians 
of his children. The boys, during school or 
ollege vacations, spent the time partly at our 
house and partly at the house of Colonel Lucas. 
They both seemed like brothers to me. As 
time went on, Frank, the elder, began to spend 
all his vacations with us; and when he left Ox¬ 
ford, and ought to have commenced his studies 
for the bar, he continually put off the time of 
going up to London, where he was to enter the 
office of a lawyer, and stayed qn from week to 
week at home, to teach me German, as he said. 
I knew he was rich, and that in three years he 
would come into the possession of a large for¬ 
tune ; but 1 knew also how bad it was for a 
young man to have no profession; and when I 
saw my father seemed indifferent on the subject, 
I used to urge Frank the more not to waste his 
time. But he generally only laughed, though at 
times he would seem vexed at my earnestness, 
and would ask me why I should wish him to do 
what he did not want to do; and then,—and 
then,—this was one evening after we had been 
in the boat together all the afternoon, and were 
walking up home—then, Madame, he told me 
he loved me, that he would go to London, study 
law, or do anything I said, if I would marry 
him. Oh, Madame, this was dreadful, to me ! 
I was stunned and bewildered. I had never 
fancied such a thing possible; the very idea 
was unnatural. I had thought of Frank as a 
boy always; now, in a moment, he was 
converted into a man, full of the determination 
of a selfish purpose. I could not answer him 
composedly, and entreated him to leave me. 
He misinterpreted my dismay, and went at once 
to my father. When I came in, that evening, 
having somewhat regained my composure, 
though with a sick feeling of dread and bewil¬ 
derment in my heart, my father met me with 
unusual kindness, kissed me as he had not done 
for years, and led me towards Frank, who was 
standing near my mother. She had been crying, 
I saw, and her face wore a strange expression 
of anxiety and nervous joy as she looked at me. 
I turned away from Frank, and threw myself 
down on the floor by my mother. 

"‘Thank Heaven, Linal’ I beard her whis¬ 
per ; * God bless you, my child 1 you have saved 
me years of bitterness.’ 

‘“I exclaimed, ‘I cannot marry Frank—I 
don’t love him, mother*-don’t try to make 
me P 

“ ‘ Ah, Madame, it was dreadful! I don’t 
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know how I bore it. My father stormed, and 
my mother cried, and poured forth such entrea¬ 
ties and persuasions, telling me I mistook my 
heart, and that I should learn to love Frank, and 
about duty as daughter to my father, and, ob, 
I don’t know what beside 1 and Frank stood by, 
silent and pale, and with a look I had never 
seen before of unrelenting, passionate, pitiless 
love. 

“ ‘ Oh,’ sighed Lina, ‘ it was haid, with no 
one to take my part! but the hardest was yet to 
come. 

“'Days and weeks passed on, and I was 
miserable beyond what I can tell you. Nothing 
more was said on the subject, however, except 
by Frank, who tortured me by alternate entrea¬ 
ties and reproaches, and sometimes by occasional 
fits of thoughtfulness and kindness, in which 
he would leave me to myself, only appealing to 
me by unobtrusive acts of courtesy and devotion, 
which gave me more pain than either reproach 
or entreaty. But if it had not been for these 
days of comparative calm and quiet, I should 
hardly have been able to bear what followed. 
As it was, I had time to collect my strength and 
plan my line of conduct. 

*' * One night my father called me into his 
room. I saw by his manner that he was much 
excited. My mother was there also; she looked 
alarmed, and glanced from my father to me 
anxiously and inquiringly. You know mamma 
has very little strength of character, Madame. 
I could not hope for help from her; so I called 
up all my resolution, knowing that some trial 
was before me. I can hardly tell you what I 
heard then, Madame; it was such disgrace,’ said 
Lina, raising her eyes slowly, and fixing them a 
moment on mine, while a sudden, curious, em¬ 
barrassed expression passed over her face, such 
as is accompanied in other persons by a painful 
flush, but which left her face pale and cold, 
causing no change in colour. 

“ * My father told me, Madame, that some 
unfortunate speculations which he had underta¬ 
ken, and in which he had used the fortune of 
Frank intrusted to his care, had failed, and that, 
when Frank became fonr-and-twenty, at which 
time, according to his fathei’s will, he was to 
enter upon his property, hi9 own wrong-doing 
would .be discovered, and thenceforward he 
would be at the mercy of his ward. Frank had, 
indeed, already learned bow great a wrong had 
been done him. My mother clung to me, 
weakly pouring forth laudations on the generosity 
of Frank, who, through his affection for me, 
was willing to forgive all this injury. Was I 
not grateful ? Why did I not go to him and 
tell him that the devotion of my life would be 
a poor recompence for such generosity ? Oh, 
Madame, it was dreadful! I was not grateful 
at all; I hated him; and the misery of having 
to decide thus the fate of my father was intolera¬ 
ble.’ 

“ ‘ But what did the young man himself say 
to all this, Lina I inquired; * did he never 
speak to you on the subject V 

k "Yes,’ she replied; ‘and after he bad 


spoken quite bitterly against my father (they 
never liked each other), he said that, however 
he might feel towards him as his guardian, there 
was nothing that he could not forget and forgive 
in the father of his wife—which aid not make 
me respect him any more, you may be sore, 
and showed me that it was useless to appeal to 
his generosity. My life now was miserable in¬ 
deed. • 

“' About this time my aunt in Scotland sent 
for me to pay her a visit. She was in failing 
health, and wanted cheerful companionship, and 
I had always been a favourite with her as i 
child. She lived alone with a couple of old ser¬ 
vants in a small village far in the wilds of 
■■■ —— ■shire. My father, of course, opposed 
my going, alleging as his reason the long jour¬ 
ney (we were then living in W-, in Shrop¬ 

shire) that I should have to take alone. To 
my astonishment, Frank took my part, insisting 
on my being allowed to go. Whether it was 
that he thought that when far away from home, 
in the seclusion of the Scotch village where my 
aunt lived, 1 should think more kindly of him, 
or whether he wished to touch me by a show 
of magnanimity, 1 cannot tell; but so it was, 
and 1 went.’ 

“ Lina here paused a moment, thoughtfully. 

" ‘ But, Lina,’ I said, ‘ if the young man was 
well educated, rich, and seemed only to have the 
one fault of loving you so well, why would yoo 
not marry him ? Ma cWre,’ I said, ' yon throw 
away your good fate. You see what a service 
it would be to you family. (I speak as your 
friend; you comprehend ?) You save your (a 
ther; you make the young man happy; all 
could be arranged so charmingly! I should 
like to see you married, ma chbe ; and then, 
your duty as a daughter 1’ 

‘"Oh, yes, yes!* she cried; 'I would do, 
ob, anything almost, to shield my poor father 
and mother 7 Perhaps once, once , I might; but 
it i® too late now. I cannot marry Frank. 
Ob, Madame, it is as impossible as if 1 were 
dead!’ 

“'This is a strange story, Lina,’ I said- 
' What do you mean ? Tell me, my child, or I 
shall think you crazy.’ 

“ She laid her bead on her hands, which were 
clasped on the top of the escritoire, and half- 
whispered, ‘ I am engaged—I am married to some 
one else.’ 

“I sprang from my seat, and caught her 
hands. * You married, Lina ? youl the quiet gin 
who has been teaching the children so well all 
these months ? ’ 

“ * Yes, Madame,’ she said, with all her usual 
composure, * and to a man I love with my whole 
soul, with my whole life. The future may seem 
dim, but I have little fear when I remember I 
am Arthur’s wife, and that his love will be strong 
to help me whenever I relieve him of the prom¬ 
ise I have obliged him to make not to reveal our 
marriage. Frank will be three-and-twenty » 
one year and a-half from now; till then, be can¬ 
not, without great difficulty, harm my father; 
and by that time I trust his fancy for m« w* 1 
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have passed away, and he will be willing to treat 
with my father about hie property without perso¬ 
nal feeling to aggravate his sense of the wrong 
that has been done him. He is in the East now 
with Colonel Lucas, his other guardian, who 
has not been without his suspicions of Franks 
liking for me, and is not at all unwilling, I think, 
to keep him out of the way for a while.’ 

“' Does no one know of this, Lina ?’ I asked, 
'no one suspect it ?’ 

" * Only two persons,’ she replied—' indeed, 

1 may as well tell you at once, Madame—beside 
Mrs. Baxter and her husband, at whose house 
the ceremony took place. They were then stay¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of H-‘ a few 

miles from my aunt’s house. It was at Mrs. 
Baxter’s I first met Arthur: he was a distant 
connection of hers. He and his Cousin Marma- 
duke had come up for the shooting and fishing 
for a few weeks in the autumn. My aunt was 
a genial, bright old lady, fond of the society of 
young people, spite of her ill health, and invited 
the young men frequently to her bouse. In 
that way I saw a great deal of them both.’ 

“' Who was the gentleman, Lina ? Had you 
seen him before this visit? But,’ seeing she 
hesitated, * if you do not wish to disclose more, 
say so frankly; what you have already told me 
I will guard as a secret—you need not fear.* 

" ‘ Oh, Madame,’ interrupted Lina, suddenly 
throwing herself on the floor at my feet, ( it’s not 
that—do not say that, dear Madame ! It is a 
great comfort to me to tell you all this; some¬ 
times I feel so lonely when by any chance I do 
not get a letter from him the day I expect one.* 

“ Her voice faltered, and she leaned forward, 
burying her face in her hands; I saw her breast 
shaken with weeping. 

“ ‘ Tell me all, ma p autre petite, 9 I said; f tell 
me everything.’ 

" Then seeing she still continued weeping, I 
said, playfully— 

So you get letters from him do you? I 
have never known this. You know, ma cMrie, 
that that is against the rules of my pension ; but 
when people are married, c*est une autre chose. 
But how is it that I have never found this out ? 
Ah! because you have charge of all the letters 
to and from the post!’ 

" * Yes, Madame,’ she said, looking up with a 
smile. ' I have sometimes felt so unhappy, be¬ 
cause I seemed to be doing a dishonest thing; 
but it would have been so hard to go without 
them, and I knew how kind and good you were. 
If you would like to see one of his letters,’ she 
continued, half shyly, but with dignified gravity, 
' I have one here;’ and she drew a large letter 
from her pocket and handed it to me. 

" Here it is,” said Madame, taking the first 
from the bundle in her hand. 

The handwriting was firm and regular; the 
letter was long, but, though the whole breathed 
but one feeling of the deepest and tenderest 
affection, it was hardly what would be called a 
“love-letter.” There were criticisms of new 
works, and further references to books of a kind 
that showed the writer to be a man of scholarly 


tastes. After we had looked at this one, Ma¬ 
dame handed us others from the packet, al- 
marked by the same characteristics as the first 
Here and there were little pictures of the 
writer’s every-day life. He tolu of his being out 
on the moors at sunrise, shooting with his 
Cousin Marmaduke, or riding round the estate 
giving orders about the transplanting of certain 
trees, “ which are set as you have suggested, 
and are growing as fast as they can till you 
come to walk in their shade;” or in the library 
at evening, when the place beside him seems so 
void where she should be. Then there were 

other letters, speaking of-, the 

poet, who was coming down to spend a few 
weeks with him, and write verses under his 
elms at Aylesford Grange; but in one and all 
Lina was the central idea round which all other 
interests merely turned, and the source from 
which all else drew its charm. 

“As soon,” said Madame, continuing her 
narration, “as I had finished reading the letter, 
I entreated Lina to go on with her curious his¬ 
tory. 

“ • I met Arthur,* she said, ‘ first at Mrs. 
Batter’s, as I said before. He is the noblest 
man I have ever known—so good, so clever, 
so pure in heart! His cousin Marmaduke, who 
was there at the same time, paid me great atten¬ 
tion, but I never liked him ; there was always 
something repulsive to me in his black eyes; 1 
never trusted him; and beside Arthur—oh, it 
seemed like the contrast between night and day ! 

I don’t know why it was, Madame, but I never 
felt that he loved Arthur really, though Arthur 
had done a great deal for him, got him his 
commission in the army, and paid off some of 
his debts ; but he never seemed as if he quite 
forgave Arthur for standing in the way of his 
being the lord of the manor himself and pos¬ 
sessor of Aylesford. There are some mean- 
spirited people who are proud too. They can 
receive favours, while they resent the obligation • 
He was of that kind, I think, and hated Arthui 
for his very generosity. 

“ ' One evening, as I was walking up the 
shrubbery, I met Marmaduke. He had ridden 
over with Arthur, as they often did, to spend 
the evening. He had caught sight of me, he 
said, as they came up the avenue, and, under 
pretext of something being wrong with his 
horse’s bridle, had stopped, and let Arthur go 
on to the house alone. He had long waited for 
this opportunity of speaking to me alone, he 
said, as I must have known. Then, amidst the 
basest of vague insinuations against Arthur, he 
dared to proffer me his odious love. Oh, 
madame, I was angry! A woman cannot bear 
feigned love—it stings like hatred; still less can 
she bear to hear one sbe loves spoken of as I 
heard him speak of Arthur. I hardly know 
what I said, but it must have expressed my 
feeling, for he tried to tauut me in return with 
being in love with Arthur and Aylesford. I only 
smiled, and walked on. Then he sprang after 
me, and vowed I should not leave him so—that 
he loved me madly, spite of niy scorn*. spite Of 
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my foolish words—he knew well I did not love 
Arthur, that I was ambitious only—so was he, 
and so determined in his purpose, that he was 
sure to succeed in it, spite of everything. “ For 
there are few things,” he added, “ that can 
stand against my settled will. Beware, then, 
how you cross it, sweet Lina!” I shook my 
cloak loose from his hand, for his words sent a 
thrill of horror through me, and rushed on, 
speechless with indignation, to the house. Two 
days after this I became engaged to Arthur. ' 
How happy we were !’ said Lina, a dreamy ex- i 
pression passing over her face at the retrospect. | 

“ ‘ I told Arthur everything about my home; 
but I did not tell him of my conversation with 
Marmaduke in the shrubbery, because I could 
not bear to give him the pain which a dis¬ 
covery of his cousin’s baseness would have 
caused him. Marmaduke, I perceived, knew 
that I had not betrayed him; for one night, as 
I was sitting at the piano, he thanked me has¬ 
tily, as he turned over the leaf of my music- 
book ; for a generous proof of confidence. I took 
no notice of these words, but was conscious of 
a flush of indignation at the word confidence . 

•“Arthur and I were always together; we 
read together, and talked over our past and fu¬ 
ture lives. Nothing now troubled me. He took 
all the burden and anxiety of my life to himself, 
and with his love added a sense of peace and 
security most exquisite to me. 

“ • I told him all the miserable story of Frank, 
and he listened gravely; but though it certainly 
troubled him, it never seemed to daunt him for 
an instant. So gentle as he is, nothing ever 
could shake him. I was so happy then, that I 
could not feel angry even with Marmaduke; 
and as he seemed to be willing to forget the 
past, we became somewhat more friendly to¬ 
wards each other. But if I ever happened to be 
alone with him, even for a moment, the recollec¬ 
tion of our talk in the shrubbery would come 
to my mind, and the old feeling of anger would 
spring up again, the effort to suppress which 
was so painful that 1 always avoided being with 
him, unless Arthur were by also. 

“ One day there came a letter from my father, 
and what its character was you may suppose, 
when I tell you that it made me utterly forget 
my present happiness. At the end of the letter 
he commanded me to return home immediately. 
It came one evening: I read and re-read its 
cruel words till I could bear no more. I saw 
Arthur standing in the twilight below my win¬ 
dow, and went down and laid the letter silently 
in his hands. When he had finished reading it 
he came slowly towards me. 1 shall never for- 
et his look as he took my hands in his and 
rew me to him, looking into my face so earn¬ 
estly. Then he said, in a low, grave voice, 
“Lina, do you love me? Then we must be 
married at once—do not be afraid—perhaps to¬ 
night. I fear your father may follow that letter 
very soon. You have suffered too much already. 
You have no one but me to look to. Heaven 
knows I do not think alone of my own happi¬ 
ness/ Ji 


“Lina paused a moment. *1 yielded/ tie 
said. • I could have followed him blindly then 
anywhere! So that evening, in the drawing¬ 
room, with Mr. and Mrs. Baxter and Marma¬ 
duke as witnesses, we were married by a Scotch 
clergyman (there was no clergyman of our own 
church within 20 miles). The ceremony wai 
very simple. As the last words were being pro¬ 
nounced someone entered the room hastily, and 
there was whispering and confusion for a mo¬ 
ment or two, and when I rose from my kneei 
the first words that greeted roe were the intelli¬ 
gence that my aunt was dangerously ill, and bad 
sent a special messenger for me. Late as it was, 
I prepared instantly to accompany the man back 

to H-. I was stung with self-reproaches it 

the thought of my aunt lying, as I fancied, dying 
without me near her, and peremptorily refused 
to allow Arthur to accompany me on my long 
drive. 

“ ‘That was the last time I saw him. The 
next day he was called away on important 
business, which admitted of no delay. I re¬ 
mained with my poor aunt till her death, which 
took place at the end of that week, three days 
after my marriage. Then my parents came for 
me. My father’s manner was unusually kind; 
my poor mother’s expressions of love went to 
my heart. Frank was not at home, they said, 
but had gone up to London to prepare for his 
journey to the East. They had determined to 
reside for a while in France, and they promised 
that he should not be informed of my being 
with them, if I would consent to accompany 
them. I yielded to their solicitations, parted 
with my true friend Mrs. Baxter, and crossed 
the Channel with them. At the end of 
three weeks I discovered that my father hid 
I broken his word and informed Frank by letter 
I of my being with them. Then I fled to you, 
having heard of the position vacant in yonr 
pension. I have tried to do my duty here, and 
to merit in some degree your kindness. With 
you I am happier than I could be with anyone 
but Arthur. Arthur has learned to love yon 
too. Will you read this letter speaking of you V 
drawing a letter from her pocket. 

“ This is it,’’ said madame, taking one from 
| the pile, and pointing out the passage. 

“ I am weary of my life, sometimes, without 
you—here, where you ought to be— your hone, 
Lina! I wander through the rooms that I have 
prepared with such delight for you, and think 
of the time when you will be here—mistress of 
all! ... . When will you come, my wife ? I 
think and dream in this way till I am haunted 
by the ghost of the future. I get morbid, and 
fancy all kinds of dangers that may happen to 
my darling, so far away from me; and then 1 
am ready to go at once to you and break down 
all barriers and bear you away .... I thank 
Heaven you have so good a friend in Madame. 

I long for the time to come when I may greet 
i her as one of my best friends for your sake. I# 

| the mean time I have selected an Indian cabinet, 
the grotesque delicate work of which would 
I please your quaint fancy, which I trust she ww 
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accept, if you will join me in the gift. I shall 
have an opportunity of sending it in a few weeks. 

.Mrs. Eldridge, my dear old housekeeper, 

has just been in. She wished to know whether 
the new curtains of the little library are to be 
crimson or gray. She little knows what confu¬ 
sion she causes met She knows not that I 
am no longer master here! I tell her I will 
deliberate on the point, and she retires mys¬ 
tified by my unusual indecision. So write 
quickly and make known your desires, if you 
wish to save me from an imputation of be¬ 
coming, as the good old lady says, ‘a little 
set and bachelor-like in my ways.' Marma- 
duke and — come down next week to 
shoot. .... You say, wait till spring, when 
things will be more propitious for disclosing our 
marriage. I have also another scheme which 
will be ripened by spring. I shall disclose our 
marriage, and propose to your father to make 
him independent of his ward. No one, cer¬ 
tainly, has a better right to do this than his 

son-m-law; and then- But 1 hardly dare 

to think of the happiness that will be mine 
when nothing but death can part us any more!’ 

“One evening about this time," continued 
Madame, “ about a week after Lina had shown 
me this letter, 1 came down into the cabinet de 
musique on my way to the garden, to take my 
usual evening walk on the terrace, and saw Lina 
standing by the piano with her bonnet on and 
her shawl laid beside her. In her hand she 
held letters, one of which she had that moment 
unsealed. She had, I knew, just returned from 
the post-office. 

" ( I have a letter here from Mrs. Baxter, 
Madame,' she said. * She writes to me in great 
distress; the two children, Minnie and Louisa, 
whom she was so anxious to send here, are both 
ill with scarlet-fever. But here is your letter; 
she will no doubt tell you everything herself.’ 

u I took the letter and seated myself, and 
was soon absorbed in the poor mother’s hurried 
and almost incoherent relation, when suddenly 
I was startled by a gesture or sound from Lina 
that made me look up hastily. She stood with 
the letter she bad been reading crushed in her 
hand, her face wearing an expression of agony. 
For a moment she swayed to and fro with her 
hand outstretched to catch a chair for support, 
but before 1 could reach her she had fallen 
heavily to the floor. I called Justine, and we 
raised her to a chair. I stood by her, support¬ 
ing her head on my breast, while Justine ran 
for camphor and eau-de-vie. It was some time 
before she recovered her consciousness; she 
then slowly opened her eyes and fixed them 
wonderingly on me, but with no look of re¬ 
cognition in them. A long shiver passed over 
her, and she sighed heavily once or twice as she 
looked vacantly at the letter on the floor. I 
was terrified, and seized the letter, to gain, if 
possible, some explanation of the miserable 
state of the poor girl. 

“I found that the envelope contained three 
letters; one from Marmaduke Kirkdale; one 


from the housekeeper, Mrs. Eldridge; and a 
scrap from Arthur. 

“letter op marmaduke. 

“ ‘ My dear Madam, —I have heavy tidings 
to send you. While out shooting yesterday 
morning in the Low Copse, Mr. —, Arthur, 

and myself became separated: Mr.-, who 

had been my companion, keeping on an open 
path; I going down towards the pool to beat up 
a thicket and start the game. Arthur I sup¬ 
posed was with the gamekeeper, a little distance 
in advance of us. Would that it had been so! 
As I came up to join the others I heard the re¬ 
port of a gun, and hastening towards the spot 
whence the sound seemed to come, 1 found my 
poor cousin lying upon the ground, and at first 
supposed that in leaping the fence he had re¬ 
ceived a sudden blow from a branch, which had 
stunned him; but on kneeling down to raise 
him, I perceived he was bleeding profusely from 
a wound in the throat, and was perfectly un¬ 
conscious. Mr. ■ - ■ came up almost at the 
moment, and while the gamekeeper and I bore 
Arthur to a farm-house hard by, he went off to 
call the nearest doctor. Everything has been 
done that skill and care could devise. The 

physician from B- is here, besides Mr. 

Gordon, the village-surgeon. They pronounce 
the wound very serious, but still hold out hopes 
that, with great care, he may yet recover. 
There is no doubt that in leaping the hedge, 
and holding his gun carelessly, my cousin had 
inflicted this terrible injury on himself. He is, 
however, too weak to make it safe to ask him 
any explanation of the accident. The doctors 
insist on perfect quiet and rest, and say, that, 
owing to the unremitting care we have been 
able to give him, he has done much better than 
they could have hoped for. If fever can be 
prevented, all may yet go well; for myself, I 
believe strongly in Arthur's robust constitution. 

“ ‘ Friday night .—Arthur was doing very well 
till about two o’clock this morning. The house¬ 
keeper and I were with him. Mr.- had 

gone to take some rest. Suddenly Arthur 
raised himself, and asked for paper and pencil. 

I remonstrated with him, fearing the effects of 
exertion. When, however, I found Mr. — 
(who had been called in by Mrs. Eldridge) de¬ 
clared his judgment in favour of compliance, I 
yielded, and, supported by the housekeeper, my 
cousin wrote a few almost illegible words. He 
had scarcely signed his name when he fell 
back—the exertion, as I had feared, had been 
too much for him. After this he sank rapidly. 
He died at six o’clock this morning. 

“ ‘ I hold my cousin’s place now by his 
death. I am ready to do so fully. 

“ * I am yours as you will, 

"‘Mar'ke C. Kirkdale.' 


“ LETTER OF THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

u * Respected Madam,—I do not know 
hat I have * any right presuming to meddle 
Q 2 
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with affairs that don’t belong to my walk in 
life; far be it from me to do so, especially to 
one that whatever they may say seems always 
like my mistress to me—owing to the last words 
my poor dear Mr. Arthur ever spoke was, 'She 
is my wife, my own wife, let no one gainsay it,’ 
which at the time 1 did not take in fairly,being al¬ 
most broken down with sorrow; for I had nursed 
him as a baby, Madam, and loved him humbly 
as my own son. No lady could have loved 
him better, which having lost him and all this 
trouble (my heart seeming fairly broke) makes 
me write, respected Madam, worse than usual, 
never having been a scholar: he always wrote 
them for me, God bless him. You won’t think 
roe presuming. Madam, when I say these things, 
never having had the honour of seeing you, but 
you are the only person who can feel for me 
under these circumstances of trial more than 
any others. For to see them going through the 
house looking into precious drawers and burn¬ 
ing papers in the library-fire and turning on a 
person like a tiger, though he may be a gentle¬ 
man (though how of that family that always was 
remarkably gentle spoken I cannot tell). There 
never were two cousins differenter. I never 
can regard him as my master—never. I would 
sooner leave the old place and beg my bread 
than feel him master after iny blessed Mr. 
Arthur: not that I’d speak evil of the family. 
But God Almighty reads the hearts of men, and 
I only hope some may come out clear in ap¬ 
pearing at the Judgment, and mayn’t disgrace 
the family then—for to say that my Mr. Arthur 
never made a will when twice he’s spoke to me 
upon the subject, always trusting me. Madam, 
telling me where he kept it in the library, and 
though it’s not to be found the house through, 
still I know it must be somewhere, for I’d 
trust his word against a thousand. I shall ask 

Mr.-to forward this present, not knowing 

your address; he is a kind gentleman and a true 
friend. I send you the little scrap of paper with 
the last words he ever wrote. Some may say 
it*8 no good and unreadable, but I took care 
that them that didn't value it didn’t get it, 
though they did search everywhere, and looked 
so black when it couldn’t be found, being in 
my pocket at the time. I present my services, 
honoured Madam, and roy dutiful affection for 
the sake of him that's gone. 

Elizabeth Eldridge.’ 

“LETTER OF ARTHUR. 

“ * Only a moment or so left to me. Good¬ 
bye, my Lina! I am dying—and without you 
near roe. We have waited so long! It is hard 
to leave you alone in the world, darling. Come 
and live here—your own home. If you had 
been here but one day, things might have been 
otherwise. Take care of the poor—keep Mrs. 
Eldridge with you, she is faithful and true— 
true—she knows—God keep you, darling. I 
am so weak—there is no hope. 

" ‘Arthur Kirkdalr.’ 

11 days Lina lay on h*t bed Almost 


Di( 


without giving a sign of life -her face rigid and 
colourless. She refused to e£t, and only when I 
myself used my authority with her did any nour¬ 
ishment pass her lips. On the evening of the 
third day I became alarmed, and determined to 
send for a physician. I told Ju6tineto despatch 
one of the servants for Dr. B-, but to re¬ 

quest him to come after five o'clock, when 1 
should have returned from vespers, as I wished 
to see him myself. I gave my directions to Jus¬ 
tine as we stood together at the foot of Lina's 
bed, in so low a whisper as to prevent, as I 
thought, the possibility of her hearing me. 
Great, then, was roy astonishment, when, on 
leaving my room, ready for church, I met Lina 
on the staircase. Her face was very pale, and 
she clang to the banisters for support as she 
descended. Before I could express my surprise, 
she said— 

“ * I feel very much better, Madame, and if 
you please will call the class for English lessons 
at six.’ 

*• I told her she must go back to her room- 
that she should not have risen without my know- 
ledge. 

“ ‘ I must have occupation,’ she replied; 'it is 
much better for me.* 

" I felt she was right, and let her go down— 
and that evening she held her class as usual. 
So she continued, day after day, her accustomed 
round of duties, with all her usual precision and 
care. Her 6elf-control annoyed me. She 
passed to and fro in the house, her face pale anJ 
wan, though with a composed expression, and 
all my earnest entreaties that she should seek 
rest or relaxation were met by the same calm 
refusal. Saturday came, and I was glad to see 
she showed something like interest in the pros¬ 
pect of the letters from England that would ar¬ 
rive that day, and begged me to allow her to go 
as usual to get them at the post-office. I wil¬ 
lingly acceded to her request, thinking the fresh 
air and sea-breeze would do her good. She 
returned with several letters, and brought them 
to me, seeming to desire my company while she 
read them. One was from Marmaduke; one 

from Mr. R-, her husband’s lawyer in 

Lincoln. The former puzzled me; it was vague 
and threatening, and yet there were expressions 
in it almost befitting a love-letter. Lina read it 
to me with hardly any change of expression, 
but dropped it from her fingers as she finished 
it, with a look of mingled indifference aud dis¬ 
gust. The grave, business-like letter of the law¬ 
yer had still less effect upon her. I read it to 
her—for, although in English, I had no diffi¬ 
culty in making out every syllable, so distinctly 
was it written, and with such legal precision. 

It informed Lina that Mr. R-felt some 

apprehension of her having trouble in substan¬ 
tiating her marriage, and that his con vernation with 

Mr. Marmaduke Kirkdale had been (although 
somewhat vague on the part of the latter) wholly 
unsatisfactory. This, and the fact that no will 
had as yet been found among her husband’s pa¬ 
pers, made him fear that she might be inrolred 
in lengthy and perhapft Annoying legal procM* 
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ings. At the close, he desired her to write out a 
careful account of all the circumstances of her 
marriage, as it was most important that he should 
know all the details of the case. 

“These things weary me sol’ said Lina; 

* but it does not matter,’ she added, sighing; 

‘ for his sake I must do this.' 

“ The few contemptuous words in answer to 
Marmaduke’s letter were 60 on written, and she 
then began her reply to the letter of her lawyer. 
This seemed to cost her a great effort; she 
sighed frequently as she wrote, and at the end 
ot two hours, as she finished the last words, her 
bead fell on the sheet of paper before her, and 
she burst into tears. I could not try to check 
this outburst of grief, knowing that it must be a 
great relief to her overtaxed system after the 
strain of the last few days. She was soon again 
calm, and resumed her writing. A letter to her 
parents, informing them of her secret marriage 
and sudden widowhood, was next written; and 
Lina, in her plain bonnet and shawl and closely 
veiled, set off* with the three letters to the post- 
office.” 

Here Madam paused. She smiled faintly. 

“ I find that 1 have become again unconsci¬ 
ously interested in Lina, as I have told her 
story, and I hesitate to approach the dtfnoument ; 
but”—and she sighed delicately, not sufficiently 
to disperse the smile—“ I must go through with 
this, as Lina herself used to say. One night 
about this time I had been writing late, and it 
was past midnight when I descended with my 
lamp in my hand to go the round of the class¬ 
rooms, as is my wont before retiring to rest. 

I paused, as I passed down the school-room, op¬ 
posite the Sainte Croix , and repeated my salut 
before the Holy Emblem. As I finished the 
last words, my eyes fell on a small slip of paper 
lying on Lina’s desk, on which my own name 
was written three times, in what appeared my 
own handwriting—Jeanne Clinie La P——re. 

A cold shudder ran through me, as if I had 
heard my name in the accents of my double . 
Obeying a sudden impulse, I opened Lina’s desk, 
and seised the papers within. Uppermost lay 
a thick cahier , in which, in Lina’s writing, were 
what at first seemed copies of all the letters she 
had received from England within the last few 
months. There were also fac-similes of letters 
to me from Mrs. Baxter, Mr. A. Kirkdale, and 
others. Then there were drafts of the same 
letters, written in the various handwritings with 
which I had become familiar, as those of Lina’s 
and my own English correspondents. Here 
and there were improvements and corrections in 
Lina’s own writing. Below these lay piles of 
letters—a bundle of ten letters of my own, form 
ing part of my correspondence with Mrs. Bax¬ 
ter, and which I had intrusted to Lina at various 
times to post. These were without envelopes, 
and simply tied together. I sat there for more 
than an hour, stupified by this strange revela¬ 
tion ; and then, taking the bundle of my own 
letters addiessed to Mrs. Baxter, 1 went to my 
room. 

“Next morning, when I descended to the* 


school-room, I glanced, in passing, at Lina, and 
thought I perceived a slightly fluttered, dis¬ 
turbed expression in her face; but I continued 
the usual routine of the morning’s work without 
speaking to her. After class was over, 1 sent 
for her to come to my room. I myself was 
much disturbed ; she was perfectly calm and col¬ 
lected ; but as I laid the bundle of my own let¬ 
ters to Mrs. Baxter on the table, and demanded 
an explanation of their being found in her desk, 
ehe turned pale, and snatched up the packet and 
held it tightly. To my question, 6he answered 
that I evidently did her great wrong, but she 
was used to being misunderstood; that the 
kindness I had shown her entitled me to an ex¬ 
planation, which she would not otherwise have 
given. 

“ ‘It is a weakness that I am ashamed of that 
has caused this trouble,’ she said. ‘ I have sat 
up in the lonelv nights and read and re-read 
my letters; and then I began to copy them, co¬ 
pied even the handwriting, till 1 grew very per¬ 
fect in it, and then 1 could not bear to destroy 
any of those precious words, but kept them, as 1 
thought, in secret—but now some one has 
basely taken them from my desk , and brought 
them to you. As for your letters to Mrs. Bax¬ 
ter, there are, I see, only one or two here. 
Give me only time and you shall have that 
cleared up also. I will write to Mrs. Baxter, 
beg her to explain how she let these letters get 
out of her possession, and ask her to inclose all 
the rest of your letters to her. I will take care 
that her answer shall come through the post- 
office, and not, as heretofore, inclosed in a letter 
to me ; so that you may feel quite sure that 
there is no mistake, Madame La P-re.* 

“1 felt baffled and guilty before her; and 
the next three days were most uncomfortable. 
1 could not but feel genhe with Lina, while she 
maintained the character of wounded innocence. 
The evening of the third day, Justine handed 
to me a large packet which the postman had 
just brought, and upon which there were ten 
francs to pay. It was directed to me in Mrs. 
Baxter’s well-known handwriting. I tore open 
the cover, and a shower of letters fell on the 
table. All my letters to Mrs. Baxter, and one 
from herself, entreating to know the reason of 
this * singular request of dear Lina’s’. I was 
disconcerted and relieved at once, when, turning 
the wrapper listlessly in my fingers, my eye sud¬ 
denly caught, on the reverse side, and printed 
in large letters, these words—* This packet was 
sent to the Postmaster at Bristol to he reposted 

to-.’ That was the end of it. I had 

paid ten francs for learning the agreeable fact 
that I had been duped—for the satisfaction of 
knowing that for two years and a-half I had 
been wasting my sympathy and even tears on 
a set of purely imaginary characters and the lit¬ 
tle intrigante who had befooled me. 

“ When I showed Lina the printed words 
on the wrapper, she turned very pale, but 
maintained a stubborn silence to all my re¬ 
proaches. 

4< ‘ How could you deceive me so ;* 
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“ * I don’t know. 1 

*• * What reason could you have ?’ 

“ * None.’ 

“ ‘ Lina! was there a particle of truth in any¬ 
thing you have told me V 
‘ No, Madame.’ 

“ This was all I could get from her; but as 
she left the room, she turned and said, looking 
at me half-reproachfully, half-maliciously— 

“ ‘ I suppose we had better part now. At any 
rate, you will at least own that 1 have interested 
you, Madame!’ 

“ She left me two days afterwards, and the 
last I heard of her was in the situation of com¬ 
panion to a Russiaa Countess, with whom she 
was an immense favourite. She made some 
effort to gain possession of these letters; but 
I reminded her, that, aB they had been written 
exclusively for my benefit, I considered I had a 
right to keep them. To this she simply answered, 
* Very well, Madame.’” 


It is, perhaps hardly necessary to add that 
the story of Lana Dale is told here precisely u 

related to us by Madame La P--re, of 

course excepting the necessary changes in the 
names of places and persons. The three letters 
are not copies of the original ones in the pos¬ 
session of Madame La P-re, but a close 

transcript of them from memory: the substance 
of them is identical, and in many instances the 
words also. The extraordinary power shown 
by Lina Dale in maintaining the character she 
bad assumed and sustained during two yean 
and a-half was fully carried out by the skill and 
cleverness of her pretended correspondence; 
and in reading over these piles of letters, so foil 
of originality, one could not but feel regret at the 
perversion of powers so remarkable—powers 
which might have been developed by healthy 
action into means of usefulness and 
good. 


HORACE CAREW ; OR, THE HEIR OF SAIRMOUTH CASTLE. 


Chap. XII. 

ADIEU TO SAIRMOUTH. 

After breakfast Horace met Col. Egerton in 
the hall, who asked him to walk down the park 
with him, to meet the coach. Horace assented, 
and the two set off together. 

After talking of indifferent matters. Col. Eg¬ 
erton, who seemed to have taken a great liking 
for Horace, suddenly broached the subject of 
Lord Leven’s proposals regarding his nephew’s 
marriage. 

“ I don’t pretend, Mr. Carew,” he began, 
“not to be acquainted with the plan which 
your uncle has in view for you. He told me 
yesterday that you had entirely declined his 
proposition. I did not know, but I thought 
perhaps we might talk the matter over quietly 
together. It may be possible that there are 
some lights in winch you have not viewed the 
subject.” 

“ It is kind of you,” answered the ex-courier 
with a smile, “ to take so much interest in my 
behalf. It is true that weighty results depend 
upon my answer to Lord Leven; but I am 
arraid it is simply impossible that I should agree 
to his wishes. I may tell you what I should 
have told my uncle had he given me time, that 
the reason of this being out of the question is, 
that I am already engaged to be married.” 

Now if Col. Egerton had been anybody else 
he might have asked Horace who the lady was, 
and solved the difficulty. But be was always 

Dig 


a person who disliked interfering with other 
people’s affairs; and so he only answered— 

“ Indeed!” and then was silent. 

“ You see my argument is a strong one,” said 
Horace presently. 

“ Quite unanswerable. Still, do not be pre¬ 
cipitate. Take a little longer to consider the 
matter. If disinherited by Lord Leven you 
would not have much to offer the Lady, and-"” 
Horace laid his hand on his companion’s arm* 
“ Indeed, Col. Egerton, though I am sore you 
mean most kindly, it is quite in vain to discus 
the matter any more. I shall take care my 
uncle knows the state of the case, and I hardly 
think that even he would desire that I should 
break off an engagement with a lady, simply 
because it was his wish.” 

Col. Egerton made an effort to overcome the 
repugnance he felt to saying or asking more. ^ 
“ Might I ask what the name of the lady is 
At this moment the coach came in sight, and 
the question remained unanswered. The two 
men shook hands and parted. 

After returning home Horace wrote to lira 
Leven, saying that it was quite impossible for 
him to agree to the proposal that had been made 
to him, and stating, as bis reason, that be was 
already engaged to be married. To this Hones 
received for reply, that if he chose to go his own 
way he must abide by the consequences. 

That very day he received another not vtfy 
encouraging communication from his lady-ion* 
Constance wrote to say that she had spoken to 
her step-mother regarding the breaking on ot 
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her engagement with Arthur Hogarth; the re¬ 
sult of which was a torrent of abuse from that 
otherwise rather reserved lady, which ended in 
charging the young lady with a “ base encour¬ 
agement of a foreign courier.' 9 

Mr. Shirley had been kinder, but had re¬ 
quired absolutely that the affair should be at an 
end. The fair writer declared of course that 
this could never be, and that she was bound by 
a promise which nothing in the world should 
induce her to break. 

Horace wrote back as comforting an epistle as 
circumstances would allow, and then packing 
up his things, and saying adieu to Sairmouth 
Castle, set off to London. 

His friend Henries welcomed him as usual, 
and they held a council of war together regarding 
future ways and means. 

“ But you can’t marry now,” said Henries, 
at the conclusion of a long conversation; “ you 
must wait a time. Why, you have not your 
degree yet.” 

“ But I can get it next year, and then start in 
my profession.” 

“ And what is that to be ?” 

“ The law.” 

“ What! a briefless barrister ?” 

“ I shall try at any rate. I must do something 
for myself, now that Sairmouth Castle is at an 
end. It is a consolation to think that the Hos¬ 
pital at Sairmouth will be so well provided for. 
I dare say they would add a new wing to the 
building on the strength of the coming legacy, 
if they only knew it.” 

“ Well, old fellow, I wish you well with all my 
heart. But it takes a long time to get on at the 
bar, and for a married man doubly long I have 
always heard.” 

“But I have something of my own, you 
know,” answered Horace rather despondently. 
“ I can always reckon upon £200 a year.” 

“Two hundred a year will not reach far, with 
wife and children. But don’t be rash. I am 
sure your lady-love would not wish you to make 
so great a sacrifice for her. She knows of course 
exactly how the case is ?” 

“ Nothing will change our plans,” answered 
Horace emfmatically. And his friend, seeing 
that his mind was quite made up, let the matter 
drop. 

Horace went to Cambridge, and set to work to 
read hard. 


Chap. XIII. 

CONSTANCE HAS A TRYING TIME OF IT. 

Whether it was the opposition which these 
two young people experienced that made them 
so determined, or whether (which I am inclined 
to believe) this was one of those marriages de¬ 
creed above, I cannot say positively. But thus 
much is certain: neither Horace nor Constance 
lost sight of their intention for one minute. 
Miss Shirley had to pass through troublous 
times of persecution at home. Her step¬ 
mother, who had never been particularly kind, now 


took every opportunity of showing her resent * 
ment to her conduct. She never let pass an 
occasion of twitting her with what she termed 
her low connection, and in a word made Con¬ 
stance’s life at home as miserably uncomfortable 
as it was possible to make it. The latter bore 
it well, confident that the future would recom¬ 
pense her for all she had now to suffer. There 
wa9 one visitor, however, at Whatsey Lodge, who 
spoke kindly to Constance, and whose advent was 
always hailed with delight by her. This was Dr. 
Gverard. He had had, we remember, always a 
certain liking for Horace, and though he told 
Constance that she was running her head against 
a brickwall in preferring a penniless young man 
to her rich cousin, he never spoke unkindly of 
Horace, and in his heart of hearts favoured the 
obstinate couple. 

Constance’s life at home had never been a 
very pleasant one; but now that she was in the 
black books of her father and step-mother, it be¬ 
came less so than ever. She was left almost 
entirely to herself, and was obliged to put up 
with all sorts of impertinences. Mammas with 
young ladies at their disposal moved away when 
she came near them in a ball room. She was 
constantly talked of in the neighbourhood as 
“ the girl engaged to a courier.” Her fastest 
lady-friends forsook her, so that on the whole 
she was in but a bad plight. One or two 
former acquaintances took upon themselves to 
expostulate with her on the folly of her obstinacy. 
Constance quietly replied that as they were not 
asked to marry the courier it was no affair of 
theirs; that they had better manage their own 
concerns, and leave her to arrange what affected 
herself. It was not perhaps the retort courteous, 
but there are cases in which that retort becomes 
hardly applicable. Constance evidently con¬ 
sidered hers such a case. But all opposition 
had but a contrary effect to that which was in¬ 
tended. The more the young lady was reasoned 
with, talked to, scolded, the more determined 
did she become that nothing should shake her 
faith, it liad been plainly told her that if she 
persisted in her road design she must expect 
nothing from her father, either before or after 
bis death. Knowing this, Constance set to 
work to see to what account she could turn the 
talents she possessed. It was an object to work 
for, if only anything that she could do might 
hereafter be metamorphosed into money for 
Horace’s and her own comfort. Drawing 
seemed the most likely vehicle of success; so 
to drawing Miss Shirley turned her attention 
and worked at it with great industry. Alas for 
an unappreciative public ! Hard as she worked, 
long as she toiled, despite the progress which 
she made, her sanguine hopes were doomed to 
be bitterly disappointed. The drawings were in 
guache, and some of them Constance entrusted 
to a friend to effect a sale for her if possible. 
The answer of a well-known picture-dealer to 
whom they were shown was, “ There was merit, 
but the pictures were such as would not take 
with the public.” 

Not discouraged, and happening to be in Lon- 
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don, Constance determined to go to the dealers 
herself, to see what could be done. So, early 
one morning, putting on her quietest dress and 
simplest bonnet, and armed with a portfolio full 
of her productions, she set off to the shop. The 
dealer, a good-natured old man, recognized the 
drawings at once. 

“ Very sorry, miss,” was his answer to Con¬ 
stance’s application—“ very sorry to disoblige a 
young lady; but trade is trade; and if trade were 
not trade, there would be nothing more for the 
like of us to do. I say again, sorry to disoblige 
a young lady of your appearance, but them pic¬ 
tures won’t sell.” 

“Perhaps if they were framed, Mr. Jobson.” 

“Not if they were framed in diamonds. 
Nay, miss, I don’t like to hurt any one's feelin’s. 
You ask me a question, and I gives you an an¬ 
swer. r l ruth is truth.” Constance could not 
help wincing; however, she swallowed the Iruth 
as best she could, merely asking if the 
drawings might be allowed to remain in the win¬ 
dow of the shop on the chance of their selling. 

All the time that she remained in London, 
how often did she pass that shop, always to see 
whether a purchaser had been found! At last, one 
day as she went by, she was agreeably surprised 
at beholding the space which her picture had 
occupied vacant. She hurried into the 6hop, 
and eagerly asked if it had sold. 

“ Oh ! no, miss,” was the reply; “ I only 

moved it to make room for this little etching. 
We must give everything a chance, you know.” 

Constance turned away, and did not go near 
that street for a week afterwards. It was such 
a bitter disappointment. She was, however, re¬ 
compensed. One fine morning she received a 
mysterious-looking letter containing a cheque, 
from the identical Mr. Jobson. It was to tell 
her that a gentleman had purchased one of her 
paintings, and had given the full price. He 
(Mr. Jobson) begged to enclose a draft on his 
banker for the amount, the trade per-centage 
having been deducted. 

Constance’s face glowed with joy. She wrote 
off immediately to Horace to tell him of her 
success, prognosticating all kinds of achieve¬ 
ments for her paintings in the future. Poor 
Constance, she little knew who had been the 
purchaser of her drawing, or she might not have 
been so elated. During the time of her sojourn 
in London, she and her lover met constantly, 
of course, not at Mrs. Shirley’s house, but in 
parks and gardens and other places of public 
rendezvous, apparently meant especially for such 
purposes. On one of these o tensions she had 
made her knight-errant the confidant of her 
strivings after fame. She had talked in so san¬ 
guine a manner of the success she should achieve 
(but which Horace soon discovered had not yet 
arrived) that he determined to gratify her, and 
therefore purchased one of the pictures without 
her knowledge. So Constance’s drawing 
was transferred from London to Cambridge, 
and occupied an honourable position in Horace’s 
keeping room at St. Bride's. 


Chap. XIV. 

A COLLEGE “ WINE.” 

And what of Horace during this time ? 

He was not idle. The council of war with 
Henries, if it had done nothing else, had deter¬ 
mined our hero to retard at once to Cambridge, 
make the most of his time there, take a good 
degree if possible, and then commence his law 
studies. 

Now it must be known that Horace’s set, before 
that courier freak to Coblentz, was anything but 
a quiet, sober, hard working set of men. They 
gave huge wines, and late supper parties, at¬ 
tended the fewest possible lectures, and were 
looked upon by the dons in uo favourable light. 
This set of friends would be Horace’s greatest 
difficulty in returning to Cambridge. Indepen¬ 
dent of anything else, to live amongst such a set 
as this would require a certain expenditure in the 
matter of money, for fast men are expensive luxu 
ries at a University. Horace, if he could have 
wished to continue such acquaintances, would 
not now have the means to reciprocate their civili¬ 
ties. Some understanding must be come to, 
and how this could best be achieved was a ques¬ 
tion which troubled him not a little on his road 
down to Alma Mater. As he was now circum¬ 
stanced he would have neither the time nor taste 
to indulge in extravagances or fast exploits. 
There was much to make up, if be would take 
even a creditable degree, ana some time must 
be devoted to law writing. 

What was therefore to be done ? 

Horace struck at the root of the difficulty, and 
adopted a bold measure, one indeed in which a 
lets self-reliant man might have broken down. 
He resolved to gather together his fast friends 
of former times, and tell them—not about Con¬ 
stance—but simply that he found it necessary to 
change his mode of life—in fact, to become one of 
the sober clique of the college. 

And the manner in which the reforming man 
carried out his measure was worthy of Frederick 
the Great in its boldness. He issued invitations 
for a large “ Wine,” and in those invitations be 
included all the noisy men of his acquaintance, 
as well as some of the quiet ones. 

To the uninitiated a word or two concerning a 
college wine may not be out of place. The two 
principal modes of shewing hospitality at Alma 
Mater are supper-parties or dessert parties 
yclept “Wines.” Dinner parties are more 
seldom achieved. Wines are the most popular, 
and are, as the name denotes, gatherings for the 
purpose of drinking wine, eating fruit, and 
smoking ad libitum . Even the non-fast man 
gives wines, as well as his faster companions. 
No one is excused from that species of hospitality 
which a wine entails; and few, much as they may 
wish to be spared the disturbance which it 
causes in a reading man’s habits—few I say are 
bold enough to stem the popular tide, and de¬ 
cline either accepting or issuing invitations. 
Yea, the dons give wines; meagre affairs perhaps 
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with much African port, and plenty of dry 
biscuits ; yet dons, tutors, deans, all give wines. 
Noblesse oblige . 

Now Jlorace’s wines were renowned. I am 
not prepared to say whether they deserved better 
the appellation of “ famous’’ or “ notorious.” 
From what we have seen of our hero's character 
in the early part of this story, it may be supposed 
that they were not very serious proceedings. 
Now the hour of evening Chapel is often made 
the valid excuse for bringing a wine to its con¬ 
clusion, amongst quiet men, though the host al¬ 
ways presses his guests to return, and himself 
sets the example of remaining away from Chapel. 
With the boon companions at Horace’s wines it 
was an understood thing that nobody went to 
chapel. The sitting commenced about 5 p.m. 
and was expected to last until 12 o'clock at 
least. Whoever infringed this rule was looked 
upon as a traitor to his country. In such an 
extended session, with plenty of wine to drink, 

“ cup” to supplement it, and a later extra 
strong brew to act as a stirrup cup, it may be 
imagined that the fun often became fast and 
furious. Horace never ran into any excess; he 
had sufficient self-control to keep always within 
limits. But with his friends this was not often 
the case; in fact, it might be said, very sel¬ 
dom. 

Immediately then that our hero returned to 
St. Bride’s, he issued invitations as stated for a 
specified evening. He included nearly every 
one that he knew, so that there was an ingredi¬ 
ent of quiet men, to balance in some sort their 
faster comrades. At the appointed hour the 
guests began to assemble, arriving in twos or 
threes, as they left the dining hall. The fast 
men took possession of the end of the table next 
their host: the quiet sat congregated together 
lower down. Tne former spoke loud, and 
laughed boisterously; the latter conversed in 
subdued tones, and rarely laughed at all. I re¬ 
gret to say that some of Horace’s fast allies were 
so unfeeling as to make jokes on subjects which 
they knew must hurt the feelings of their quieter 
neighbours. On these occasions the laughter 
at the one part of the table was forcedly loud, 
whilst the quieter guests remained demurely 
silent, and mentally registered a vow that it 
should be the last time they would darken Ho¬ 
race’s doors. 

So the wine began to drag out its usttal 
course. But before the time came that the in¬ 
telligence of the noisy ones waxed misty and 
confused, and ere the sober guests had made any 
move to withdraw, Horace, who bad hitherto 
remained almost silent, begged to be heard. 

Cries of “chair,” “order,” “legs,” &c., 
for some minutes made hearing impossible. 
After a time some kind of order was obtained, 
and Horace spoke—I was going to say rose; 
but at a wine party, speeches that are not made 
from under the table, or from a neighbouring 
sofa, are delivered sitting. 

Sitting then, Horace began: “ Gentlemen!” 

“Don’t forget the ladies,” cried a voice. 
Poor as the joke was, it was rewarded with a 


peal of laughter. The speaker waited in 
patience. Presently there was a lull, and he 
made another attempt. 

“ I am not going to inflict a speech upon 
you.” 

(A voice: “That’s a good fellow.”) 

“ And shall say in the fewest words, all that I 
have to say. I wish to be open and straightfor¬ 
ward in what I am going to do. I would not 
have it said afterwards that I behaved in any¬ 
thing but the most honest way by you all.” 

(“ Worthy the Woolsack! Are you going in 
for law, old fellow ?”) 

“ I have therefore asked you all to meet me 
here to-day, that everything may bo fair and 
above board.” 

(Two or three voices: “ Ingenious youth.”) 

“This is the last wine at which I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you all.” A dead silence 
followed this declaration. The most indifferent 
looked up, and pipes were for the moment laid 
aside to listen to what was coming next. 

“ I find it requisite to alter my mode of living. 
(Seen your grandmother’s ghost, eh, Carew ?) 
No, but I am going to read.” 

(Criesof “Oh! Oh!” from Horace's near 
neighbour; counter cries of “ Hear! hear!” 
from the opposite faction.) 

“ I am though; and I wanted to tell you all 
what I intended to do, so that if I have not the 
pleasure of seeing so much of you as heretofore, 
there may be no uncertainty about the reason. 
Now, Ferguson, pass the wine.” 

This was Horace’s bold measure, and, I re¬ 
peat, it was a bold thing to do. There were very 
many other wavs, no doubt, in which he might 
have accomplished the same end; for instance, 
he might have said nothing about the matter at 
all, and gently dropped the acquaintance of bis 
fast friends. But this seemed to our hero a 
rather skulking fashion of conducting the busi¬ 
ness ; besides which, he had his own manner of 
arranging his affairs, and since it was successful 
it does not become us to quarrel with the means 
be took. 

One of the noisy ones rose immediately, and 
began a speech, moving an amendment upon 
Horace’s motion, that the words “ until next 
time” should be inserted after the words “ thii 
is the last wine.” But though the proposition 
was received with applause, it fell flat, as Horace 
only smiled and passed the wine. 

Bo it happened that by degrees the men moved 
off. Reversing the order of things, the quiet 
set stayed last, and pressed round their host, 
looking upon his declaration as an enrolment of 
himself amongst their reading ranks. 

Horace, however, did not take much notice. 
He wanted no sets. His only desire was to work, 
not for the work’s sake, but for an object. That 
object passing hazily before his eyes, changed, 
chameleon-like, from a good degree to a call to 
the bar, and finally settled itself into a fair face, 
blue eyes, and happy smile. Thus it came to 
pass that by 10 o'clock that evening his rooms 
were clear again; and as he stood looking at 
the remains of the feast, which his gyp was 
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quickly removing, a smile of conscious triumph 
played on his face at this first step in the right 
direction. 


Chap. XV. 

* TUB JUNIOR DEAN AGAIN. 

Thus Horace began a new era in his college 
life. There were still eighteen months before he 
could go in for his degree; but by hard work 
something might be done even in so short a 
time as this. So, having taken up his position 
he began to work seriously and soberly. Like 
every other bad habit, Horace found some diffi¬ 
culty in shaking off his disposition to idleness. 
Not that he was idle in the extremest sense of 
the term, for there bad been always something to 
be done, and he was always doing it. But it had 
been a dilettante kind of application, and was 
seldom centred on one object. He found there¬ 
fore the change to steady work of course rather 
trying at first. Many solicitations from former 
fnends had to be resisted, and numberless in¬ 
vitations to supper and wine parties refused. 
For instance, one morning Ferguson, an old 
ally in several wild freaks, burst into Ids room, 
just as Horace was sitting down to a three hours’ 
tustle with the Binomial Theorem. 

“ Come, old fellow !” his visitor cried out, as 
he flung himself into the nearest sofa, “ I’ve got 
something for you—a knowledge worth a thou¬ 
sand times all that you can cram into your 
head this morning, and ’tis authentic, too. 
Now, I’ll impart it on one condition.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ That you’ll join Smithson and myself, and 
go and see the fun.” 

“What fun?” asked Horace. 

“ Haven’t you seen Bell's Life this week ? 
Don’t you know the fight between Shaver and 
Lounger is to come off in two days ?” 

“ No. To tell the. truth, Ferguson, I don’t 
care much about those kind of things now. I 
have no time for them in the first instance, and 
no inclination in the second.” 

“ Oh, bosh 1 Now look here, I know when 
they meet—of course it is a dead secret; but 
come with us, and we’U be there and see it all.” 

“And where is it to be?” asked Horace, for 
a moment forgetting his resolves. 

“Ah, old boy! I see the inclination is not all 
gone yet. I’ll tell you directly, only say you’ll 
come. I’ve bespoken a dog-cart, and we only 
want you to make the thing perfect.” 

“ But it is quite impossible,” returned 
Horace, as the recollection of Constance flitted 
across his mind. “ Indeed Ferguson I cannot 
join you. None the less obliged for your 
thought of me, but don’t press me further.” 

And not once nor twice, but frequently our 
hero had to resist invitations of a similar kind, 
which he found not easy to accomplish, as his 
fnends declared they would take no refusals. 
But he always remained master of the field. If 


he ever wavered, the thought of his object soon 
brought him back to his former resolves. 

Constance, too, wrote regularly. At first Mrs. 
Shirley endeavoured to put a stop to the cor¬ 
respondence, but in the end she was compelled 
to desist. Constance was very firm. She was 
old enough she said to judge for herself. The 
husband whom she had chosen was a gentle¬ 
man she declared, and in every respect her 
equal, though not rich. Threats of disinherit¬ 
ance on the part of her father did not succeed 
in moving her any more. So Constance and 
Horace continued to correspond, and met oee 
another in London as often as opportunity 
occurred. This correspondence kept him steady, 
and he worked on. 

The most difficult part which Horace had ta 
play was with the Junior Dean. This latter 
considered himself the special patron of all hard¬ 
working men. In former days, Horace, having 
enjoyea a character the very reverse of this, 
was especially disliked by Ureyson; bat now 
that it was a known fact that the yonng man 
had become a hard reader, the worthy Dean 
considered it particularly incumbent upon him¬ 
self to show his approbation. This he exhibited 
by asking Horace constantly to his rooms. 
This partiality became in the end not only tire¬ 
some, but awkward. 

“ The Rhine flows through a fine country,” 
he one day began, after having inveigled Horace 
into his den, and made him drink shocking tes 
and eat stale bread - and - butter. “ A fine 
country—you don’t know it, I presume?” 

Horace modestly corrected his assertion. 
He had travelled in the Rhine Provinces. 

“Yes? have you, indeed? But I dare my 
not seen it so carefully as I have—not made a 
study of the country. Last summer I spent 
some time on the Rhine. I will read you some 
extracts from my journal; the memoranda 
made on the spot have always a certain value, 
so I am sure you will be glad to hear them.” 

The guest was in despair. 

“Ob, thank you. But I ought not to stay 
longer—I have to—” 

“ Not in the least, not in the least, my good 
young friend,” interrupted the Dean. “ It does 
not disturb me at all; and I have quite an hoar 
to spare now. I wonder where I can have put 
those papers ?” 

Horace sat patient, bat as the MSS. did not 
seem to be forthcoming he made one more 
attempt. 

“ Really, Mr. Greyson, it is a thousand pities 
you should give yourself so much trouble. In¬ 
deed I ought to be going. Perhaps another 
time.” 

Here they are!” cried the host, starting np 
from his search in a large escritoire, and flourish¬ 
ing some closely-written pages in his hand. 

“ Here they are 1 Sit down again, Mr. Carew; 
sit down. It is a great pleasure to be able to 
read these memoranda to you, for I am sure you 
will appreciate my feelings, knowing the country 
so thoroughly. Let me see, where do they be- 
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gin P* and then the Dean turned over page after 
page in search of what ought to have been a 
beginning. 

Horace sighed audibly, a sigh of submission, 
and then sank down in bis chair again, to listen, 
with what patience he could, 

“ May —, year of grace 18—, I entered the coffee- 
room of the Terminus of the Eastern Counties Rail¬ 
way precisely at 10 a.m. The train would not start 
for half-an-hour. It was therefore a question in my 
mind whether I should take a second breakfast there, 
or luncheon on my arrival at Harwich. The reason in 
favour of each of these courses of action divided 
themselves into the following heads: If I took my 
breakfast No. 2 in London, I should be bringing one 
meal too quickly upon the other; whereas, if I took 
my meal as a luncheon at Harwich, and shortly em¬ 
barked, I might be sea-sick, and thus lose the benefit 
of my food/* 

" But perhaps/ 1 turning to Horace, “ this may 
not interest you. I will pass on to more general 
subjects. 1 keep these little hints about food for 
my future use and direction. 

“Well, I landed on foreign soil first at Ostend. | 
The number of butchers at the place is amazing, j 
They throng the landing-place on the arrival of a 
steamer, but seem a good-natured race, as I repeatedly 
saw them carrying people’s luggage 1” 

Horace could not help objecting that this 
might be an error, as the usual dress of men of 
the lower orders was the “ blouse/* 

“ Quite impossible, my dear young sir. All 
butchers. I could swear to the fact. I will now 
read you my account of a railway-accident in 
Belgium, in which I was unhappily concerned, 
and which created some noise at the time. I 
was in company with a party of English |*here 
the Dean sighed], a party consisting of a Mrs. 
Somers and her charge, a young—a young 
la-dy. I think I must ask you to pass the tea¬ 
pot. My throat is so dry.** 

Horace obeyed the wish. He was thankful 
for any diversion; for the effort to keep from 
laughing brought the tears into his eyes. 

Greyson drank his tea, cleaned his glasses, 
and cleared his throat several times. 

“ I fear you have a cold.** Horace caught at 
a straw, to save himself from a further infliction. 
“ Do not read any more, Mr. Greyson: indeed, 
I ought to be going.** 

The Dean hummed and hawed once or twice, 
and ended by saying that he thought it would 
be better not to read any more, as he did feel 
his throat a little. So his listener got a release, 
and did not give the worthy man an opportunity 
of making a target of his ears again. It was 
evident, however, that Constance had made a 
deep impression, and Horace took good care 
that the young lady should be informed of the 
fact. In the meanwhile, as has been said, our 
hero worked hard; attended lectures assidu¬ 
ously, and read law between times. He did 
not build much on his degree; he only went in 
for a low honour. It would be a question be¬ 


tween a senior and junior optima he considered; 
his hope soared no higher. Still he worked 
well, and turned a great part of night into day 
during the last month before going in. At last 
the examination, and the usuaL number of 
anxious candidates for distinction assembled 
day after day in the Senate House, to measure 
their wits one with another. Horace had read 
low, but read well, and was thoroughly up in 
his subjects. Now ou this particular occasion 
the telling questions of the examination ran 
more on the lower branches of mathematics. 
The consequence of this was that our hero sent 
up several very good papers. 

On the day that the list came out Horace was 
not yet up, when Ferguson burst into his room, 
brandishing a copy of the oracular edict in his 
hand. 

“ Here, shake hands, Carew. Shake hands, 
old fellow. Look at that I [and he poked the 
paper under Horace’s eyes.] Wasn’t I right, 
now?” 

“ Right! How ?** asked Horace. 

“ How ? Well, you’re a cool hand. You are 
up amongst the wranglers, and that after read¬ 
ings for only eighteen months, and then you 
talked to men about a junior optima. I know 
you better. It will just take me a run down 
into Scotland this vacation—the very thing I 
was longing for.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Horace, in 
amaze. “ Scotland 1 What can a run down to 
Scotland have to do with my degree ? But it is 
very kind of you to be thus enthusiastic about 
my place in tne Tripos.” 

“ Kind ?” returned Ferguson. “ Well, kind 
if you like. I could be kind to Underdone to¬ 
day, and would even cap Silly Billy (alias Rev. 
T. Corners, Master of St. Bride’s). Why, man, 
you’ve won me fifty pounds. When you cut 
us in that absurd way, as nothing more could 
be done with you, we tried what could be made 
out of your degree. I said from the first that 
you were a dark horse, and backed you accord¬ 
ingly. Now, good-bye. You must come and 
have supper with us to-night—the last night 
you know—and celebrate the event.” 

So Horace went in for an hour, and assisted 
at bis friend’s feast, all ostensible reason for 
avoiding it being now at an end; but left, by 
the night-mail, for London. Constance was to 
be in town, and with Constance great and serious 
counsel must soon be held. 

(To be concluded in the next part.) 


A Well-timed Rebuke. — “It was ever my 
custom in my youth,” says a Persian writer, “to 
rise from my sleep to watch, pray, and read the 
Koran. One night, as I was thus engaged, my 
father (a man of practised virtue) awoke. “ Behold,” 
said I to him, “ thy other children are lost in irre¬ 
ligious slumber, while I alone am awake to praise 
God.” “ Son of my soul,” said he, " it is better 
to sleep than to wake to remark the faults of thy 
brethren!” 
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OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My d ear C—, 

Paris this month is at last entirely abandoned 
to strangers. Their majesties have also quitted 
the capital for the renovating breeze of the sea¬ 
side, and with the young prince are now at Bi¬ 
arritz. After the heat of Paris and this sum¬ 
mer^ fatigue in State receptions and festivities, 
I imagine that a little seclusion and repose 
must even be a delight to the Empress, in spite 
of her love of excitement and pleasure. What a 
season she has had ! almost every monarch in 
and out of Christendom has been to see her, or 
she them. Her visit to Osborne was expected 
to have decided the Queen to come to Paris; 
it was paid with that intent, and all seem to re¬ 
gret the absence of Queen Victoria in the list 
of sovereigns that have graced our Exhibition. 

After the flux of strangers that has continued 
to pour in ever since May, we begin to think 
that all the world and his wife must have been 
to see the wonders of the Champ de Mars, and 
yet the flux continues, though with much less 
intensity, and there is no such difficulty to get 
to and fro as a month or two ago. Instead of 
haring to implore a cabman to take you in his 
dirty vehicle, it is he now that solicits the 
u voyageur who now has the choice of the car¬ 
riage at his command. 

The entrance to the park after six o’clock is 
also reduced from a franc to half a franc. This 
part of the Exhibition is fallen into almost a 
fair, and attracts the present multitude with its 
shows and cafes; which the delicate criticise as 
degrading appendages to the palace of art and in¬ 
dustry; but humanity is the same everywhere, 
and the French are as fond of making money as 
the English when they have the chance, and do 
not despise ways and means to attract the throng, 
in spite of their would-be fastidiousness. 

Apropos of the prizes awarded, of course it 
was a very unjust affair altogether, but the idea 
of giving the grand prize for pianos to an Ameri¬ 
can is more than we can digest. It is against 
all received ideas that an Anglo-Saxon in general, 
and a Yankee in particular, could surpass a 
Frenchman in anything artistic, particularly in 
musical sounds. So what do we imagine? nothing 
less than what we do, when our generals get 
beat—the enemy has bribed them. The supposi¬ 
tion is very flattering, no doubt, to our generals and 
to our great piano manufacturers; but so it is; we 
feel sure that our piano makers must have had 
the prize had they not accepted money to put 
themselves “ hors concours” out of the list of 
competitors. Fancy an English public ever 
imagining such an atrocity! Have you heard of 
the marvellous Zouave who is now curing all the 
deaf, blind, and lame in Paris, and putting all 
he virgins’ noses out of joint—I speak figura¬ 
tively—by his miracles ? It is the excitement of the 
day. His house is surrounded by the halt and 


maim, just the same as the altar of our Lady de 
la Delivrande, or our Lady de Bon Secoors, Ac. 
&c. It is an odd freak of Dame Fortune to 
choose a Zouave above all persons, as a substi¬ 
tute for those holy ladies of high renown; 
but so it is. No doubt he is a pontifical Zouave, 
who has received his power from the Pope. It 
was noised abroad that he had been sent for 
by Marshal Forey, whom rheumatism, or gout 
or something else, held without the use of his 
legs, and who had heard of the fame of the 
Zouave, and that the Zouave as soon as he ar¬ 
rived in the presence of the Marshal, without 
touching him, or performing any cabalistic an¬ 
tics, ordered him to walk, and the Marshal 
walked; he was healed. Another assertion if 
that the Marshal did walk three or four steps at 
his inferior’s commands, but that he fell on his 
nose immediately afterwards without being com¬ 
manded. Choose which assertion you like. 
We must have something to pass the time; we 
cannot always be at the Exhibition, and this is a 
time of dearth ; so this Zouave interests us, or 
rather did interest us. 

Monsieur Havin has not yet got his statue of 
Voltaire erected; but subscriptions flow in geutly, 
and with time and patience we shall have it; 
en attendant , Monsieur de Moray’s is now at 
Deauville, the town he erected near Trouvillc, 
in front of the sea. Town that falls with its 
creator, every one having abandoned it for Trou- 
ville ever since the Duke’s death. The eccen¬ 
tricities of female dress at this last mentioned 
watering-place progress most satisfactorily; 
dresses are both shorter and longer; those who 
have well shaped legs show them as far as the 
police will allow. At the casino the shoul¬ 
ders are now left completely naked, without 
sleeves or arm-holes, so that the “corsage” 
may slip down as far as the fair owner desires, 
there being nothing to hold it up, and most of 
the ladies are anything but moderate in the dis¬ 
play of their charms, particularly those who 
have nothing to show, and those who have a 
vast deal too much. The hair continues red, 
and is more luxuriant than ever, and forms a 
pyramid of uncombed bunches on the top of 
the head. The uninitiated provincials, the men 
in particular, who visit this resort of Paris 
fashion, can scarce believe their eye9, and fancy 
that the opera house has sent all its ballet girU 
for the benefit of sea air and bathing. A little while 
ago, two of these ladies of quality , a Duchess and 
a Princess, went alone on a trip of pleasure 
from Trouville to Caen, and were met in the 
streets by those who recognized them, smoking 
cigars, and imitating their emulators in the 
demi-monde , with the greatest success, both in 
looks and manners. 

The dark clouds in the political horizon con¬ 
tinue fl mating hither and tbitbe without any 
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decided agglomeration for a storm. Little in- i 
cfdent8 now and then make us fear the Btorm— 
such as preparations in the army, great orders j 
for necessary soldiers’ clothing, &c., &c.; then 
an amicable message from the King of Prussia, 
an interview with the Emperor of Austria makes 
the sun shine again for a time, until a new 
cloud appears. Garibaldi’s movements in Italy 
alarm a part of our population. Is the tem¬ 
poral power on the eve of falling, or what will 
be the sequel? Bishops are going over to 
Rome with large sums of money from the faith¬ 
ful, and in return bring back the Pope’s bene¬ 
diction. “ The money would do us more good, 
madame,” said a peasant to me the other day, 
toiling all-day long, as he was, for fifteen sous 
(seven-pence-halfpenny) a-day—I felt which I 
would prefer myself, were I he; for benedictions 
are meagre things when you have nothing sub¬ 
stantial to season them with. Apropos of the 
Emperor of Austria: they say that at the late 
interview between him and Napoleon it was de¬ 
cided that the body of the Duke de Reichstadt, 
the son of Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, should 
be transferred to Paris, to be buried with his 
father’s family at tho “ Invalides,” until the 
imperial vault at St. Denis is ready to receive 
all the members of the Bonaparte family ad¬ 
mitted to that distinction — those only who 
were acknowledged by Napoleon I. as belong¬ 
ing to the imperial family, for all the great 
Emperor’s relations were not thus privileged. 

I suppose that poor Maximilian’s mortal re¬ 
mains are to be brought over from Mexico, his 
last wish having been to be interred with his 
unfortunate wife—if dead. Public opinion here 
accuses General Bazaine (a French officer) of 
having aided in betraying the poor Emperor, in 
having furnished money to Juarez, and it was 
expected that this man would be tried by 
court-martial; but I daresay the thing will get 
hushed up. It would be too infamous a thing to 
prove that a Frenchman had aided in delivering 
the victim to his brutish executioners! Indeed, 
some of the papers seem as if they would fain 
exculpate Lopez himself, and I should not won¬ 
der if it is proved that he had nothing to do 
with it—though how they will arrange his es¬ 
cape from Mejia’s and Miramon's fate I am at 
a loss to know. Talking of Maximilian sug¬ 
gests to me that perhaps his barbarous death 
has something to do with tho extraordinary 
command received at Lyons a short time 
since. Several manufacturers of silk have 
received an order from an unknown person, to 
fabricate silk for a dress in the very best quality. 
It is to be black, ornamented all over with white 
death’s-heads and a garland of what the French 
call larmes (tears) round the bottom. The 
manufacturers refused, for some time, to execute 
the order, imagining that it was a hoax; but the 
price of the frame for its production, and all it 
would cost, being paid by the person who 
ordered it, the dress is now in the course of 
fabrication, and will cost at least 10,000 francs. 
Everyone at Lyons is, of course, discussing the 
tvhy and wherefore of the death’s-head dress. 


It seems that although the cholera has not 
visited us this year in Paris, the terrible monster 
has shown his face in some parts of Normandy, 
and is now ravaging the small watering-place of 
Granville, where several people visiting there 
for their health have been taken off very sud¬ 
denly, and all are hastening away to get out of 
the pestiferous air, which the proverbial dirt of 
the inhabitants of course serves to in¬ 
crease. 

One of our fellow-countrymen has announced 
to the public that he has the conviction of being 
able to succeed, where Sir John Franklin 
and so many .other Englishmen have perished, 
and appeals to our generosity and national pride 
for aid to carry out his project. He asks 
for a national subscription of 600,000 francs, 
promising that if at the lapse of a stated period 
the subscription has not attained that sum, 
indispensable for the enterprise, the money 
shall be returned to the subscribers. I have 
not much faith in his ever getting the 600,000 
francs. The French are not fond of giving 
their money, not even for the satisfaction of 
national pride. Their eloquence as much as 
you like, and in profusion—particularly when 
the admiring crowd stimulates them, as in the 
case of the magistrate the other day at Dinan, 
in Brittany, when he had an Englishman to 
judge, and therefore an opportunity to show the* 
superiority of the French when compared with 
the English. As if there were not fools and 
ill-bred people everywhere ! Mr. E. Sweeting, 
a student at Oxford, with three or four 
other young men like him, out on a 
“lark,” must needs try to show their wit 
by putting a domestic utensil on the uncovered 
head of the statue of Du Guesclin, erected 
at Dinan. The other young men got away, 
but Mr. Sweeting was arrested—and served 
him right too. If young Oxonians must display 
their folly, why not do it at home, where the act 
would be judged an act of stupidity, and not an 
act of vengeance and insult. Mr. Sweeting has 
for his pains fifteen days imprisonment, and the 
certainty of having procured for Monsieur le 
Procureur Imperial of Dinan one of the most 
agreeable moments of his life—that of proving 
to the good folk8 of Dinan, who were in crowds 
at the tribunal, that the Procureur Imperial is 
both eloquent and patriotic, and was delighted 
to give a lesson to an Oxonian. 

And now one little tit-bit for the end: Monsieur 
le Curl, in a village in Normandy, bad a pig that 
was allowed to go without escort and search for 
his living every day in the lanes and commons, 
which did not render poor piggy very fat, but 
every evening the faithful animal returned home. 
One night, however, the pig did not return; in 
vain the Curl enquired after his propertv, no 
one had seen it, and the pig was considered lost. 
Two or three months passed away, when one 
night in walked piggy to his accustomed sty, 
8 tout and fat as a pig. “ Ob, oh 1” said the Curl, 
“here you are, are you, and in good condition 
too ? Marie, go and fetch the butcher, and let 
us have him killed, that he may not escapl us 
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^ again.” The next Sunday, after the sermon, our was only just that he should^haye it, and that be 
Curl, who was witty, thanked, from the pulpit, had only to come for it, if he wished to hare his 
his generous parisnioner, who had so kindly due. Adieu! 

fattened his pig for him, declaring that if he did Yours truly, 

but know him he would send him the lard, as it S. A. 


LEAVES FOB THE LITTLE ONES. 


NELLIE’S PETS. 

BY J. E. M’c. 

Nellie Graham was a light-hearted, happy 
little girl, full of strong impulses, which quite 
carried her away with them, what little time they 
lasted, but about as fickle as a butterfly, flitting 
from one fair blossom to another. She had a 
succession of favourites the whole year through, 
which each in turn claimed her whole care and 
attention. She was the only child of her pa¬ 
rents, and her mother being an invalid, and her 
father quite occupied with business, she was 
left largely dependent upon herself for amuse¬ 
ment ana employment. Yet everybody loved 
her, she had sucn a cheery face and such a 
kind little heart. 

One morning, the gardener from a neighbour¬ 
ing country-seat called, and presented the little 
laay with a rose-bush, in an earthen pot. The 
branches were entirely covered with beautiful 
flowers and tiny buds, and with care, the 
gardener said, it would blossom on for many 
months. The little girl’s eyes danced with joy 
at the new treasure, and with warm words of 
thanks and a kiss on the old man’s cheek, she 
ran away to her own apartment, to select the 
best place for her flower to stand. 

How carefully Nellie tended her favourite 
rose as the days wore on! She seemed never to 
tire of its beauties, every morning counting over 
the newly-opened blossoms, and cutting a sweet 
one to place in her mother’s bosom, to cheer 
the sick room. The lady began to hope that 
her little daughter was overcoming her fickle¬ 
ness, and rejoiced at the improvement. 

Birthday approached, and Nellie was to have 
a few little friends to visit her. Some new 
dresses were to be made up—the prettiest she 
had ever had, as this was her “ first party,” and 
with all her heart she entered into tne prepara¬ 
tions. The great dining-room was to be trimmed 
with evergreens, with little tissue-roses twined 
among the long dark wreaths. Early and late 
Nellie might be seen with her box of papers, 
saucer of paste, and scissors, preparing the 
pretty decorations. The servants entered into 
her plans heartily, as anything to please Miss 
Helen and vary the dulness of the quiet house 
was a pleasure to them also. 

The important evening arrived, and Nellie 

went down to her mother’s room, to show the 


pretty white dress, with its gauze sash and pink 
rosettes. She looked very charming, with ho 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks glowing with ex¬ 
citement, and perhaps a little undue flattery from 
her maid. 

“ It is very well,” said her mother, quietly, 

“ only you need one little rose in your bar. 
Run up to your room and bring me one, deaf, 
and I will arrange it for you.” 

Her roee-bush 1 She had not once thought 
of it these ten days 1 With many misgiving! 
she walked slowly up the broad staircase, m 
went to the little recess by the window, where 
her flower was kept. Alas! what a sad change. 

A bare, black, stalk, with a few parched and 
withered leaves clinging to it, while many 
crumpled and faded on the dry mould benealn 
it. Exposed daily to the hot sun’s rays without 
a drop of moisture, it had withered away. 

The pleasure of the evening was spoiled, and i 
with many tears did little Nellie renew her reso- | 
lution to De in future a more thoughtful, con¬ 
siderate little girl. Among her birthday pre¬ 
sents were a pair of beautiful white rabbits from 
her Cousin Fred, who lived many miles away- 
They were dear little creatures, with their soft 
snowy coats, their long, graceful ears, and 
twinkling pink eyes. Nellie was in an ecstasy 
of delight when she saw them, and soon forfl# I 
her sorrow for the faded rbse. The garden* 
did not like to have them run at large—they 
were so destructive to the plants and 
and therefore proposed making a nice Wte 
home for them, in the loft of the house where 
his gar den-tools and seeds were kept. 
was devoted to her little pets, and would allown 
one else to feed or take care of them. A moa 
had passed by, and most of the household 
forgotten about the rabbits, as they were m no¬ 
body’s care but Nellie’s. She was soon to go 
away from home for a few weeks’ visit to so 
cousins in the city, and her little head 
quite turned with the preparations K 0I ?f ^ 
The pretty silver-grey travelling-dress, with 
black velvet trimmings, and all the other n 
garments her mother saw fit to provide for > 
took up ail her time and thoughts. She g 
very industrious, and helped the sewing-w<> 
for several days, sewing up plenty of 
wrong side out, and setting on buttons raiw 
out of place; but everybody petted her, an 
dress maker had plenty of time, as a* 16 -? 0 j.. 
by the day, and nobody found fault* ; 
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before her departure she was giving her last 
charges to the servants about her own little 
matters, and among others it flashed into her 
mind that someone must feed her rabbits —her 
rabbits! How long it had been since she had 
thought of them 1 And, dropping everything, 
she dashed down the garden-walk, and up the 
rough stairs to the little pen where they were 
shut up. Poor things! there they lay dead— 
dead! starved^© death! Oh, what bitter tears 
Nellie shed, and how she reproached herself! 
Her mother did not check her; she hoped the 
pain might teach her a lesson, which she so 
much needed; and time proved that it was not 
lost upon her. She had a teachable spirit, and 
it is only such children that ever learn to cor¬ 
rect their faults. Her mother tried to impress 
upon her mind that, if she continued so 


thoughtless, she might one day neglect a 
mother just as she had done her rabbits, and 
realize it too late to make her sorrow of any 
avail. She made her visit as she had promised, 
but returned on the very earliest day set for her, 
despite her cousins* entreaties to stay longer. 
She feared some evil might happen to her 
mother while she was absent. She returned to 
her home, to spend more time by her mothers 
side than she had ever done before, and became, 
at length, quite a victor over her fickleness. 

If any children who read this find that they 
are disposed to cultivate a similar habit, I hope 
they will “ right-about-face,” and break it up 
as quickly as they possibly can: it will be cer¬ 
tain to save a world of trouble for themselves 
and all who associate with them. 


OBSERVATIONS ON HORSEBACK IN AMERICA. 

FOG AND BAIN IN TUE MOUNTAINS—WATEB-SPOUTS. 


The dwellers in the lowlands, who see no 
mountains towering up into the embraces of the 
clouds, have but a faint idea of the manner in 
which their rains are brewed. The first indica¬ 
tion they have of approaching storms, usually, 
is in seeing the dark clouds arise from the dis¬ 
tant horizon, or in hearing the rumbling sound 
of the thunder from the point where earth and 
sky are blended. It is far different, however, in 
mountain regions. There the eye often sees the 
sky overcast at the zenith, while the horizon re¬ 
mains quite clear, or the ear is at once stunned 
by the loudest peals of thunder immediately 
overhead. 

A sojourn of a few months in the mountains 
of the south-west Alleghanies afforded me an 
opportunity of witnessing some of the interest¬ 
ing scenes, constantly occurring, in which fog 
and rain play their part. Take a few examples : 

One morning about seven o’clock, while 
awaiting breakfast, I seated myself in front of 
the log-cabin of Edward Delozier, with whom I 
had tarried over-night. The house is located in 
Tuskegee Cove, Cherokee County, North Caro¬ 
lina, and is surrounded on three sides by 
mountains, one of which ascends in a peak 1,450 
feet and another 1,850 feet above the Tuskegee 
Creek, which runsin sight of the door—the 
highest one having an altitude of about four 
thousand feet above the sea-level. The moun¬ 
tains range along the north, the west, and the 
south of the cove. Cheoah River runs on the 
farther side of the west mountain, and Stecoah 
Creek on the farther side of the Bouth mountain. 
To the eastward runs the Little Tennessee River, 
and in this direction there is a wide opening in 
which hills of moderate elevation only are inter¬ 
posed. On the south, a gap in the mountain 
affords an outlet to the horseman, and on the 
west a deep notch serves a like purpose. This 


notch is intermediate between the two peaks, 
and is not more than one-third their height. 

Suddenly a few misty flakes of fog came 
moving slowly through the notch, from the 
Cheoah Valley on the west. Presently larger 
masses followed, and these, again, were suc¬ 
ceeded by still more extensive volumes. Break¬ 
fast over, we resumed our seats, Mr. Delozier 
warning me not to set out upon my journey. 
The fog was now rolling through the notch 
tumultuously, and filing off gracefully to the 
right and left, like soldiers passing a defile, and 
preparing to attack an enemy by extending their 
wing6. 

The rising sun was shining brightly. The 
foliage of the forest trees had all the maturity 
and richness of verdure which the earlier springs 
of that latitude afford. Among the flowering 
bushes, beneath the lofty trees, were the azaleas, 
decked in their blossoms of white, yellow, 
orange, and crimson; and the rhododendrons 
and kalmia, in their white and pink. The lilies 
and the lady-slippers, with a hundred other 
plants, in full bloom, lent their gaudy flowers 
to complete a landscape of unsurpassing beauty. 

From our position, the fog wore the appear¬ 
ance of gigantic fleeces of the whitest wool. 
Onward, and still onward, its masses rolled 
along, the foremost seeming to be impelled for¬ 
ward, not by the winds, for it was calm, but by 
the fog in the rear; or rather, perhaps, by the 
attraction of the mountains, or the force of an 
upper current in the atmosphere, or the chang¬ 
ing condition of the air, from the warming in¬ 
fluence of the sun’s rays, now shining fully 
into Stecoah Valley, over the eastern hill-tops. 

It was a beautiful scene, to witness these 
bearers of fertilizing showers, as they gathered 
along the flanks of the mountains, leaving the 
summits undimmed in the sunbeams, while they 
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gave a refreshing coolness to the crescent-like 
area which they overshadowed. The sun was 
yet low in the east, so that, though his empire 
was thus rapidly invaded, he could still 6hoot 
his beams far up the slope, beneath the fog, 
which had now advanced it front, so as to ap¬ 
pear, from our stand-point, one broad mass of 
darkening clouds. The morning dews had not 
yet been dissipated, and the sun’s rays, illum¬ 
inating the vast amphitheatre not shaded by the 
clouds, caused every dew-drop on leaf and 
flower to glitter like diamonds. The circles of 
light and shade, standing in strong contrast be¬ 
fore us, with their beautiful floral ornaments, 
produced a scene that was gorgeous in the ex¬ 
treme. 

But the clouds, accumulating faster and faster, 
soon covered not only the mountain-sides, but 
overspread the whole area of the Cove; and, ad¬ 
vancing eastward, covered the face of the sun 
as with a curtain, shutting out his rays from the 
landscape around. We were now startled by a 
sudden flash of lightning, succeeded, instantly, 
by the roll of the thunder, which, reverberating 
among the mountains, prolonged its tones to a 
duration unknown to the dwellers among the 
low-lands. The rain, which for a few minutes 
had fallen in a feeble drizzle, now descended at 
once in a copious shower, as though it had been 
awaiting the signal of the electrical flash to do 
its errand of mercy. 

A word here, about the form of these moun¬ 
tains, before proceeding with farther descriptions. 
Like all mountains composed of stratified rocks, 
those of North-Carolina run in lengthened 
ranges, mainly, from north-east to south¬ 
west. In countries where the unstratified 
rocks prevail, the mountains are often thrown 
up into dome-shaped forms. Here and there, 
however, in North-Carolina, there are points 
which rise dome-like, a thousand feet above 
the ordinary elevation of the surrounding 
portions of the mountains; but they differ 
in nothing, except altitude, from the geo¬ 
logy of the country at large. These domes, 
in the section of country under consideration, 
attain a height of three thousand feet above the 
beds of the rivers, and about five thousand four 
hundred feet above the sea-level. Some of them 
reach an elevation of two hundred or three hun¬ 
dred feet above the line at which the ordinary 
forest-trees can grow, and are destitute of tim¬ 
ber, though covered with grasses and flowers. 
Here and there a group of briars, laurels, azaleas, 
and other shrubs add their presence to vary the 
scenery of these celestial prairies. 

These elevated domes have much to do with 
the formation of clouds and the production of 
rain. They are locally called balls , from their 
round appearance and naked surface. In the 
clearest days, often, the clouds can be seen form¬ 
ing around them at a greater or less distance 
above or below their summits. At times the 
rainfall is limited to the area around the ball, 
where the cloud spends itself, so that its re¬ 
maining vapour is drifted off or dissolved again 
ta the atmosphere. At other times the clouds 


accumulate largely, and either from theinfloace 
of currents of wind, or from electrical action, 
they move off so as to water the surroandinf 
mountains and intervening valleys. It is not 
unusual for two balls, or for the summits oftb 
lower mountains, to be forming wreaths of 
clouds around their brows at the same momest. 
These clouds, not unfreauently, are attracted 
towards each other, and thus the vegetation of 
the intervening districts has an additional chma 
of receiving new life and vigour from the nisi 
yielded by this means. 

It is these occasional showers which sent to 
keep up the mountain-springs and streams is 
perpetual flow, and whicn supply to the anisai 
kingdom the water it demands, in a purity al¬ 
most equal to the dews of heaven. The general 
rains of this region, as distinguished from thooe 
of local origin, come, usually, from the west and 
south-west* in broad sheets of cloud overspread¬ 
ing the whole sky. 

On the seventeenth July, 1857, I set od 
from the head of Valley River, a branch of fie 
Hiwassee River, to measure the height of the 
ball upon Valley River Mountain. Making tk 
measurement with “ Locke’s level,” I could it 
least, gain a close approximation to the tra 
height. The distance from the river’s bed to 
the top of the ball was about five miles, od 
the elevation two thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-seven feet; or about three thousand fed 
above the bed of the Hiwassee at Morphy, 
North Carolina. 

Before reaching the top of the main bill 
cloud came sweeping along from the direct** 
of the Tusquitta Mountain, to the south-wet, 
and poured down its rain as it progressed. It 
reached us, in our elevated position, in the fora 
of a dense fog, as all clouds appear when we re 
in their midst. It first struck our mountsinit 
a point about five hundred feet below its soa* 
mit, and then rolled along amidst the trees to 
the top of the ball. While hovering there, **i 
hen over her brood, it sent an arm down the 
eastern side of the mountain, above the tree- 
tops, to a distance of several hundred feet; 
then, as if reluctant to lose any portion of jt* 
mass, this arm was drawn up again into tb 
bosom of the cloud. Rendered light and lity 
from the loss of its rain, the cloud soon swept 
off to the eastward, so that our measurement! 
could be completed. 

Nearly all the balls in sight, more than * 
half-dozen in number, and many of the higher 
portions of the lower ranges of these mountain*' 
were repeatedly covered by rain-clouds dorutf 
the day, which were either formed upon them, 
or floated to them from one or another of dj 
surrounding elevated points. Four or five” 
these clouds passed up Valley River towards®* 
but were generally exhausted of their rain be¬ 
fore reaching our positions. The valley i* a®* 
row, being little more than a mile in width, 
runs in a south-west direction to the Hi*** 8 * 
River. 

These showers presented varied 
as they succeeded eaoh other# The ***** 
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from a cloud, the margins of which were equal in 
depth and density to the main parts of its body: 
its breadth was nearly equal to the width of the 
valley. There being little wind, the rain fell 
vertically, and presented the appearance of a 
large curtain of semi-transparent gauze, sus¬ 
pended from the cloud to the earth, having a 
length of two thousand feet. A second shower 
fell, an hour afterward, from a cloud with 
attenuated margins, but dense centre. The 
sheet of water which fell from it presented the 
appearance of a semi-transparent fog in the 
centre; but gradually shaded off toward the 
margins, into a misty haze, scarcely obscuring 
the objects in the back-ground. A third, which 
occurred during our descent, was from a dense 
black cloud that overshadowed the valley and 
half the adjacent mountains. It had also great 
length to the westward. The body of water 
which it afforded was so dense, and the distance 
through which the eye had to penetrate so great, 
that every object in the back-ground was as 
completely obscured as though the pall of mid¬ 
night had been drawn across the valley. 

We had reached a position two thousand feet 
below the summit, and one thousand above the 
base of the mountain, when this shower had so 
far passed over as to allow the sun to shine out 
brilliantly from the clear sky in the west. Im¬ 
mediately a rainbow of the greatest beauty was 
produced. The top of its arch reached a little 
above the top of the ball, which we had just 
measured, thus throwing the main part of the 
bow below its level, and giving it a back-ground 
of the richest green which the foliage of the 
mountain could afford. Two mountains of 
unequal height intervened between us and the 
ball. The nearest one was much the lowest, 
while the other rose half-way to the summit of 
the ball. Upon the entire slope the lines of the 
rainbow were presented in a richness of colour 
far excelling anything of the kind I had ever 
witnessed before; the accompanying secondary 
bow being about as brilliant as the ordinary 
rainbows of the lowlands. 

Clayton, Georgia, is located not far from 
Rabun Gap—a low depression of the Blue 
Ridge. This depression consists of some 
swampy lands in which the head-waters of the 
Little Tennesseee and the Savannah Rivers take 
their rise. The mountains on each side of this 
gap rise to the height of fifteen hundred feet. 
On the morning after my arrival at this town, 
my travelling companion awoke me, to call my 
attention to a wonder. 

The sun was just rising. On looking out at 
the window, toward the north, I beheld a vast 
volume of fog, filling Rabun Gap from base to 
summit, and occasionally extending even above 
the highest mountains. It was as white as 
snow, and resembled a vast deluge of cotton as 
it falls loosely from the gin. In front of the 
main gap, and between it and the town, there 
stands a small mountain, detached from the 
principal range, with a gap upon each side. The 
fog, as it rolled through the main gap, was de¬ 


flected into the smaller gap to the east of the 
little mountain. 

On viewing it for a few minutes, I was soon 
startled by noticing that, though the whole im¬ 
mense volume of the fog was rolling forward at 
quite an observable rate of speed, yet it never 
passed much beyond the southern side of the 
little mountain. Onward it came, with a suffi¬ 
cient force and bulk to overwhelm, in its 
darkness, the whole southern side of the Blue 
Ridge. But beyond the line named it could 
never pass. A barrier existed there in the dif¬ 
ferent conditions of the atmosphere, which at 
once dissolved the fog, and left the air beyond as 
transparent as ever. Once in a while a small 
ortiou of the fog would whirl forward, a few 
undred feet beyond the main mass, like a bold 
leader in front of an army, as if to encourage 
the forces behind to move onward with greater 
daring. But all was in vain, as leader and fol¬ 
lower were quickly involved in a similar fate. 
The law which controled the movements of the 
fog, said to it emphatically: “Hitherto sbalt 
thou come, but no further.” 

Turning to my friend, who had patiently 
watched me while I was absorbed in contem¬ 
plating this wonderful phenomenon, I asked 
him if it had ever occurred before. “ Yes, sir,” 
he answered, “ it occurs every clear morning, 
from spring to fall. Beginning to roll through 
a little before the sun appears above the horizon, 
it continues till eight o’clock sometimes, and as 
late as ten at others; and thfs it repeats every 
clear morning, and lias repeated, doubtless, ever 
since the dry land appeared, and the mountains 
and the rivers were formed.” 

Again I turned to view the fog, and found it 
coming on to its fate, as regardless of conse¬ 
quences, apparently, as we poor thoughtless 
mortals are when treading upon the very verge 
of destruction. 

As explanatory of the phenomena at Clayton, 
and of the production of clouds and rains in 
the mountains, a few general principles in 
natural philosophy must be stated: 

At all temperatures, moisture exists in the 
atmosphere in an invisible state. It sustains 
itself there in the intervals that exist between 
the particles of air. These intervals are either 
partially or wholly filled with vapour con¬ 
stantly arising from the earth. When they 
are wholly Hilled with vapour, the atmo¬ 
sphere is said to be saturated. An increase of 
temperature, by dilating the air, increases its 
capacity for moisture; while a diminution of 
temperature is followed by contrary effects. 
But the capacity increases at a faster rate than 
the temperature, so that while the air, at thirty- 
two degrees Fahrenheit, can contain only the one 
hundred and sixtieth part of its own weight of va¬ 
pour, at one hundred and thirteen degrees it can 
contain the twentieth part of its weight. Thus it 
appears that while the temperature advances 
in an arithmetical series, the capacity is accele¬ 
rated in a geometrical progession. A considera¬ 
te increase of temperature, therefore, will enable 
even a saturated atmosphere to receive a greatly 
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augmented amount of vapour, and, as it were, 
to swallow the clouds that may pass into it, 
without any diminution of its own transparency. 
On the contrary, when the temperature is di¬ 
minished by the rapid union of two currents of 
air, saturated with vapour, the one being warm 
and the other cool, the average temperature is 
so reduced that an excess of vapour exists, which 
is incapable of sustaining itself in the diminished 
capacity of the air, and is necessarily precipi¬ 
tated in the form of rain. But when two currents 
of air, not fully saturated with vapour, are 
brought into contact, the precipitation of moist¬ 
ure is slight, and mists, only, are produced. 
When the mists, thus precipitated, are near the 
earth, they are called fogs , but when high in the 
air they take the name of clouds . 

Saussure and Kratzenstein have investigated 
the nature of fogs and mists. The vapour, in 
this condition, is found to consist of minute 
globules, upon which rings of prismatic colours 
were discovered, like those seen upon soap-bub¬ 
bles, but which are never observed upon drops 
of water. From this discovery it was concluded, 
that the globules are hollow, and filled with air 
or gas. The size of these globules is greatest 
when the atmosphere is very humid, and least 
when it is dry. 

Another fact must be noted. The tempera¬ 
ture of the air diminishes with the altitude, but 
the law of decrease is very irregular, being af¬ 
fected by latitude, seasons, hours of the day, 
and a diversity of local circumstances. It may, 
however, be assumed as a general rule, that a 
loss of heat occurs to the extent of one degree 
Fahrenheit, for every three hundred and forty- 
three feet of elevation. But this is an average 
result, for the rate of decrease is very rapid near 
the earth, after which it proceeds more slowly, 
and at the loftiest heights is again accelerated. 

From this brief statement of the general prin¬ 
ciples governing the production of fogs and 
clouds, it will be apparent that the higher por¬ 
tions of the mountains of North-Carolina must 
be refreshed by frequent rains. The elevated 
balls , ever clad in mantles of cool air, stand, as 
so many custom-house officers, to exact tribute 
from all the currents of air laden with vapour, 
from the warmer regions below, which attempt 
to sail over their summits. These currents of 
air cannot but pause, when richly freighted, to 
divide their treasures with the thirsty soils and 
mountain-springs. And even when they are 
lightly burdened with vapour, and no rain can 
be condensed from them, these passing currents 
often yield copious clouds of fog, covering the 
vegetation, by contact, with moisture, and pro¬ 
moting its more vigorous growth. 

Nor are the mountain summits alone, in the 
exactions they make upon the moving atmos¬ 
phere for its vapours. The mountain bases, all 
along the rivers aod larger creeks, cool the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere during the night, while 
the waters of the streams, retaining their warmth, 
send upward a plentiful evaporation. The va¬ 
pour which is thus formed, rising into contact 
with the over-hanging colder air, is condensed 


into fog, and floats above the streams till the 
morning sun sets it in motion, or dissipates it 
by increasing the temperature of the air along 
the mountain sides. 

The phenomena of the fog at Clayton can now 
be easily explained. The Little Tennessee Rim 
takes its rise in Rabun Gap, and runs north¬ 
west. By the junction of several large creeks, 
heading in the Blue Ridge, the river, soon after 
emerging from that mountain, becomes qaite s 
considerable stream. It is walled in on each side 
by other mountains, of fifteen hundred to twenty- 
five hundred feet in height, which extend norths 
ward, as cross-ties, from the Blue Ridge to the 
Great Smoky Mountain. These mountains are 
covered with forest-trees from the base to the 
summit. The sun, during the hottest hours of 
the day, teems down its rays into the valley, and 
imparts a great amount of heat to the waters of 
the river, as well as to the rocks among which k 
run8. The temperature of the water is thus 
kept up during the night, while, at the same 
time, the surrounding mountains cool the over¬ 
hanging air. The vapour, which rises rapidly 
from the heated water, coming into contact with 
the cold atmosphere above, is converted into 
fog. As the sun rises in the morning, his rays 
at once act upon the air south of the Blue Ridge, 
where no obstruction exists; but his heat can¬ 
not affect that of the narrow valley of the Ten¬ 
nessee, till the sun attains a sufficient elevation 
to overcome the altitude of the mountain upon 
its eastern side. The rarefaction of the atmos¬ 
phere on the south side of the Blue Ridge, while 
that of the Tennessee valley remains at a lower 
temperature, produces a current of air from 
north to south that bears the fog along with it 
through Rabun Gap. But here the increased 
heat, expanding the air, or gas, in the globules 
of vapour composing the fog, bursts the bubbles, 
and the fog is dissolved by absorption into the 
warmer atmosphere, as transparent vapour. 

The fog which rolled through the notch into 
Tuskegee Cove, had, no doubt, formed the night 
previous, in the valley of Cheoah River, lying 
to the west and running northward. Over¬ 
shadowed by high mountains, the atmosphere 
of that river must have been cooler than that of 
the Cove, into which the sun was brightly 
shining. Two masses of air, both of which 
must have been saturated with vapour, being 
thp/s brought into contact, the temperature was 
diminished and the excess of moisture predpi* 
tated. 

Tellulah Creek, taking its rise southward, near 
Nantahala River, is the main branch of the 
Cheoah River. Big Snow-Bird, Little Snow- 
Bird, and other considerable streams, are its 
tributaries. The Indian names are of Cherokee 
origin. 

In this connection another meteorological 
phenomenon, occurring in the mountains of 
North-Carolina and Tennessee, may be noticed. 
It is not one of the peaceful nature of the fog and 
rain, but, though limited in its range, must be 
terrific beyond conception. An eye-witness, 
describing one of these scenes to the writer, con- 
• 
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Veyed a most vivid impression of the fearful 
character of the elemental strife accompanying 
the descent of water-spouts upon the land, if 
water-spouts they may be called. 

Once in a generation or two, perhaps, a water¬ 
spout bursts upon some elevated point of a 
mountain. Previously to its descent, the clouds 
are seen moving to and fro, and commingling 
in a confused manner, somewhat as the circling 
eddies of a vast whirlpool; When concentrated 
above or around the mountain's summit, the 
cloud acquires such a density as to wear the ap¬ 
pearance of the blackness of darkness. The roll 
of the accompanying thunder is deafening, and 
almost continuous, shaking the eternal hills to 
their base; while the Hashes of lightning, fol¬ 
lowing each other in quick succession, afford a 
glare of glimmering light nearly as luminous as 
that of the sun. Then comes a river of waters, 
dashing down the mountain side, and tearing 
up, in its resistless progress, earth, rocks, and 
trees, so as to create, in its course, a deep canal. 
The amount of water at times discharged from 
such clouds is immense, swelling inconsiderable 
streams into great rivers. 

Many years since, a water-spout burst upon 
the North Mountain, to the westward of New- 
ville, Pennysylvania, carrying destruction in its 
course. Many cattle and hogs were drowned at 
the foot of the mountain, where they were con¬ 
fined within inclosur68, preventing escape. 
The largest rocks were torn from their 
beds, and a deep chasm excavated from 
the top of the mountain to the val¬ 
ley. Its course can now be traced by the dif¬ 
ference in the trees within the channel from 
those on either side—a growth of pines now oc¬ 
cupying it, instead of the oaks and hickories of 
the surrounding forest. 

Another water-spout fell upon the western 
end of the Chilhowee Mountain, where it passes 
the Little Tennessee River, about the date of 
the first settlement of the country. Its course 
is marked, like the one at Newville, by a large 
growth of evergreen trees. Again, on the west 
side of the same mountain, not far from Tuck- 
alechee Cove, and near Little River, a water¬ 
spout fell, not many years since, carrying away 
a distillery, around which, the day previous, 
being the Sabbath, the young men of the vicinity 
had met, in a frolic, and perpetrated some 
enormous blasphemies—in their drunken revels, 
undertaking to make a mock of religion, by the 
administration of its sacraments. Monday was 
ushered in by as clear a sun as ever shone. In 
the course of the day, however, the thunder 
ealed forth a signal, startling the neighbour- 
ood into fixed attention: there they beheld, 
gathering upon the mountain’s brow, the omi¬ 
nous cloud, that soon burst out into one vast 
deluge of water, which, descending down the 
mountain's side, laid desolate the very spot 
where the profanation of Heaven’s ordinances 
had occurred. The terror created by this 
celestial phenomenon was such as to produce a 
religious revival, accompanied by the conversion 
of many of the thougtitless fellows who had 


taken part in the iniquities of the preceding 
sabbath. 

Having seen the traces of all the waterspouts 
noticed, and having heard the descriptions of 
eye-witnesses, to the accumulation of the cloud 
which produced the rain-fall, in one case so 
furious in its descent, I concluded, as usual, 
that there had been a concentration to one 
point, of nearly all the water yielded by the 
cloud, through the agency, probably, of a whirl¬ 
wind motion of the air controlling it; but this 
theory had to be abandoned, as soon as I com¬ 
pleted, for myself, the investigation of the facts 
connected with the great fall of waterspouts, 
upon Tusquitta Mountain, on July 8, 1847. 

An intelligent professional gentleman, who 
visited the scene soon after its occurrence, 
described the chasm, excavated in the earth, as 
having a depth of several feet, with its sides cut 
out as vertical as if dug with the spade. The 
roots of the trees and,plants, beneath the surface, 
were cut off as squarely as if done with the knife. 
At the surface, close up to the sides of the chasm, 
nothing seemed to be disturbed. The shrubs 
and grass, and even the fallen leaves upon the 
ground remained unmoved, as though no run¬ 
ning water had come into contact with them. 
This was the condition of things where the 
waterspout first struck the earth; and as tha 
excavation, at the point of origin, had a width of 
but a few yards, the whole volume of the de¬ 
scending water, he concluded must have (been 
concentrated within that space, and continued 
thus contracted till the contents of the cloud 
were exhausted. In descending the mountain, 
along the line of the widening chasm, evidences 
existed that the torrent, in places, had attained 
a depth of fifty or sixty feet, uprooting in its 
course the largest trees, and removing im¬ 
mense rocks from the avenue created in its 
descent to the valley below. 

In all the descriptions given, I had inferred 
that but a single water-spout had fallen, at the 
same time, from any ons cloud. Such had 
been the case in the old ones, grown up with 
evergreens. But very different, indeed, had 
been the results on Tusquitta Mountain. 

In the month of May, 1859, I called upon 
Robert Martin, Esq., who resides in the Tus¬ 
quitta valley, near the spurs of the Tusquitta 
Mountain. He had resiaed there in 1847, when 
the water-spouts fell npon that mountain, July 
8 th. From his statement, and that of Mr. 
Pierce, his neighbour, who also noticed the 
whole of the movements of the clouds, during 
the space of three hours, or from first to last, I 
make up my statement: 

The clouds were some two hours i* forming. 
One group gathered in the south-east, another 
in the south-west, and a third in the south. 
The unusual commotion among them, as they 
were forming, attracted the attention of these 
gentlemen, and riveted them to the spot, where 
each one stood, near their own doors, a half- 
mile apart. 

When pretty fully formed, the clouds com¬ 
menced moving rapidly, in eddies of many 
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whorls, toward Tusquitta Ball. Salutations of 
thunder, from the first, passed between them, 
at though cloud called to cloud, in organizing 
for the coming conflict. The play of the light¬ 
ning, at first occasional, became almost con¬ 
tinuous, as the constantly accumulating masses 
began to move swiftly toward a common centre; 
while the thunder, increasing also in frequency, 
soon became terrific. In addition to the thun¬ 
der, and just before the rain began to fall, 
there came a succession of sharp, keen, cracking 
sounds, lasting for ten or fifteen minutes, which 
resembled the sharp crack of the electrical 
spark; and then came a crash, as if ten thou¬ 
sand pieces of artillery had been discharged. 
The earth fairly trembled with the concussion. 
There was also a loud roaring sound, inde¬ 
pendent of all the other sounds, for some 
minutes before the clouds came into contact; 
and when they did meet, they shot instantly up¬ 
ward, with great velocity, like an arrow shot 
from a bow. The forests, a few rods distant, 
became so dark that nothing could be seen. 

The rain now began to fall in torrents. In a 
few minutes the small spring branch, at Mr. 
Martin’s, having its rise a mile or so further up 
the mountain, was swollen into a river. In an 
hour the rain was over, and the sun again ap¬ 
peared as bright as ever. 

The gentlemen named then commenced an 
examination of results. About three hundred 
feet above the head of the spring-branch, a 
water spout had fallen, excavating a canal ten 
feet deep, and seventy-five feet wide at its head. 
The side-walls, at this point, were perpendicular, 
while, farther down, it varied, both as to depth 
and width; the vast body of water, of course, 
obeying the general laws controlling the descent 
of that fluid down a steep inclination. This 
torrent, in rushing down toward the spring- 
branch, at an angle with the line of that stream, 
could not make a sudden turn, but dashed 
across, rising on the opposite side to the top of 
a spur of the hill, thirty feet high, when, from 
the farther side, it naturally fell into the channel 
of the branch, swelling it into the proportions 
of a river. 

Upon more extensive examination, the water¬ 
spouts (if these rain-falls may be so called) 
were found to have been very numerous; 
nearly a hundred canals existing within an 
irregular area, not exceeding three miles in 
length. The largest one was eighty feet in 
width, and others not more than eight or ten 
feet. 

But these excavations were not the only effects 
produced during this hour of awful sublimity. 
Many forest trees bad been struck by the light¬ 
ning, and explosions of electricity, from the 
earth, had thrown out large masses of clay and 
rock, in many places, producing excavations of 
sufficient depth and width, often, to bury a 
common hogshead; the vegetation, all around 
these spots, being scorched and withered by the 
electric fluid. 

The seat of these water-spouts lay about four 
miles from the Tusquitla Ball. Two gentlemen 
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were upon the top of the ball when the cloud 
reached that point. One of them, Mr. William 
R. Martin, described the rain-fall as so dense as 
to almost suffocate him. The sensation was 
such as is experienced when under water; and 
the only remedy was to lean the body over, so 
as to have a little space of air to breathe from, 
beneath the breast. 

The volume of water discharged from these 
combined clouds was such as to raise the 
Hiwassee River very much higher than it had 
ever been known before, or has been since. 
Here, too, the contest between cold water and 
alcohol was repeated, a little mill and distillery 
having been swept away, and the mill-stones for 
ever lost in the depths of the Hiwassee. 

On the twenty-third of May, 1859, 1 com¬ 
menced a personal examination of tho area upon 
which the so-called water-spouts had fallen. 1 
was accompanied by Dr. G. G. McCoy, of Fort 
Hembre. 

In ascending the mountain, we conld see, at 
one time, more than a dozen of the excava¬ 
tions. The first one measnred, was about 
twenty-five feet wide at its head, and mu$t hare 
been some 6ix or eight feet deep. It was only 
about twenty yards from the top of the moun¬ 
tain-spur, upon which the water had fallen. 
The torrent had passed down into a trough-like 
depression in the mountain-side, cutting out its 
channel ad it progressed; but there was only • 
very slight dishing, where the spout first feD, 
insufficient, wholly, to accumulate sufficient 
water to make such a canal, within the space of 
twenty yards. Then, as there had been no 
washing away of the surface rubbish, above the 
point of excavation, it would appear that the 
agency, which produced the cutting, must have 
begun its work at that spot. 

The next e&cavation examined, was where two 
spouts had fallen, close to each other, being 
separated, at the bead, by about three rods 
of unbroken ground. Each of these canals 
measured forty feet in width, and when united, 
a few rods below, the channel was sixty feet in 
width. These two are not in a trough, or con¬ 
cave portion of the mountain, but fall into one 
6ome distance below their junction. The heads 
of both are about twenty yards from the top of 
the mountain- spur. 

The 6ame general features were present in the 
other excavations, and additional descriptions 
are, therefore, not necessary. 

One remark only need be ventured, in rela¬ 
tion to the agency which cut out these channels. 
That it was water, none can doubt. Bat that tbe 
water was concentrated to one point, by a whirl¬ 
wind-like action of the cloud, compressing its 
falling rain-drops into one compact sheet, ca¬ 
pable of cutting away all the mere clays and 
fragmentary rocks upon which it might foil, is 
disproved by the multiplicity of excavations 
upon Tusquitta Mountain. The only remaining 
solution of tbe mystery, then, in relation to tbe 
manner in which the rain becomes condensed, 
in what are called ** land-spouts,” is to be found 
iu tlie statement of philosophical principles upon 
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a preceding page. When two clouds meet, of 
different temperatures, the result is a more 
copious discharge of rain, than either, separately, 
is capable of yielding. The clouds at Tuequitta, 
upon meeting, were observed, at once, to ascend 
swiftly, as if doubling upon each other. This, 
of course, brought more cloud-6urface into con¬ 
tact, than.would have been the case had the 
clouds, on meeting, blended together at once. 
May I not suggest, therefore, that this sudden 
folding of the clouds upon each other, by their 
upward motion, might have produced an almost 
solid sheet of water, at the main points of con¬ 
tact, which, upon descending to the earth, 
would be capable of cutting its way down 
through any amount of clays and decomposing 
rocks, so as to bear them away, and leave an 
open canal as the result ? That the descending 
water-sheet remained stationary for a few mo¬ 
ments, so as to limit the excavations to the spot 
first struck, is supposable from the fact that the 
motion of the clouds may have been mo- 
mentarily arrested by their collision with each 
other. But I must leave this whole question to 
the philosophers. 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 

BY HARLAND C0ULTA8. 

Everybody knows that flowers open in t he 
morning ana close in the evening; their petals, 
in fact, close up in the same folds, and return to 
the same position which they originally occu- 

E ied in the bud. This phenomenon was called 
y Linnaeus the sleep of plants.” The in¬ 
vestigations of botanists since the time of Lin¬ 
naeus have revealed several interesting physical 
truths explanatory of this plant-sleep. 

According to Carl Fritsch, the duration of 
the sleep of plants, which is the same condition 
of rest as tnat of animals, varies in different 
species from ten to eighteen hours; its average 
duration is about fourteen hours. 

Some flowers require a greater amount of 
light and heat to enable them to open than 
others ; hence the hours of the day are, to a 
certain extent, indicated by the opening and 
closing of flowers, and Linnaeus was enabled to 
construct what he fancifully called a “ horolo¬ 
gium flora,” or floral clock. Thus, the com¬ 
mon morning-glory opens at dawn, the Star-of- 
Bethlehem a little after ten o'clock, and the 
ice-plant at twelve o’clock at noon. On the 
contrary, the goat’s-beard, which open^ at sun¬ 
rise, closes at mid-day, and the morning-glory 
closes at the same hour, provided the day is 
fine; but if it is cloudy, and the atmosphere 
moist, then the morning-glory keeps open the 
whole day; the four-o’clock opens about that 
time in the afternoon; the flowers of the thorn, 
apple, and the evening primrose open at sun¬ 
set, and those of the night-flowering cereus 
when it is dark. 

Aquatic flowers op4n and close with the 


greatest regularity. Thus, tlie white water-lily 
closes it flowers at sunset, and sinks below the 
water for the night, and in the morning is 
buoyed up by the expansion of its petals, and 
again floats on the surface. The Victoria regia 
expands for the first time about six o'clock in 
the evening, and doses in a few hours; it then 
opens again at six the next morning, remains so 
till the afternoon, when it closes and sinks below 
the water. 

Even the ordinary green leaves, as well as the 
flowers, aro affected by sleep. This is particu¬ 
larly to be seen in those plants which possess 
compound leaves, and which belong to the na¬ 
tural order Leguminosse, or the pea-tribe. The 
change of position in the leaves of some of them 
is so well marked, that thev present, with their 
drooping foliage, a totally aifferent aspect in the 
evening to what they do in the morning. 

All living tissues, whether animal or vege¬ 
table, possess a certain amount of elasticity and 
sensibility, and are capable of being expanded 
and becoming turgid and rigid when filled with 
moisture and gases. Thus, drooping flowers 
placed in water speedily recover themselves; 
their leaves assume their natural position, for 
the water ascends by capillary attraction and 
endosmose (an inward absorption in their stem), 
and diffuses itself through their fibrous and cel¬ 
lular tissues which thus become distended with 
fluid. In like manner, when the sun withdraws 
his influence, the life processes of plants are 
still going on, but with less activity. The pro¬ 
cess of evaporation stops, and the upward flow 
of sap to the leaves is necessarily greatly re¬ 
tarded; they cease to evolve oxygsn, all the 
chemical compositions and decompositions in 
their organism to which light is necessary are 
no longer carried on, and their whole system is 
consequently relaxed. Their leaves droop, and 
their petals return to their original position in 
the bud. As soon, however, as the first rays of 
the sun strike the foliage, the chemistry of na¬ 
ture is again resumed in the laboratory of the 
leaf, each foliole recommences its allotted task in 
the labour of plant construction; the sap ascends 
to the leaves with its wonted vigour, and their 
tissues again becoming filled with fluids and 
gases, the plants themselves necessarily strive 
to take their greatest amount of rigidity and 
elasticity, their drooping leaves elevate them¬ 
selves, and they recover all their vital energies. 

So long, therefore, as the corolla is open and 
the flower awake, it proves that the plant is ac¬ 
tive ; now, this vegetable activity is the result of 
the amount of heat and light derived from the 
sun, and that is always directly in proportion to 
the angular elevation of the sun above the ho¬ 
rizon. Within the Arctic Circle, as in the other 
regions of the earth, there is the same law of 
periodicity in the opening and the closing of the 
flowers, even under continuous sunlight. 

The slumbering and awakening of flowers is 
not, therefore, a poetic fiction, but a reality. 
Man and the flowers alike awake to greet the 
morning sun, and both sleep when his influ¬ 
enced are withdrawn* • 
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The Hawk. — (Wheaton, Ringwood: sup¬ 
plied by all booksellers for 3s. per annum.}— 
It was a happy thought to suggest this pe¬ 
riodical, which has marked out a place for 
itself quite distinct from any occupied by its 
contemporaries. The only thing to be regretted 
is its size, which is, however, limited_by its price. 
Two sheets of sterling and often novel matter, 
well printed on good paper and carefully edited, 
is a cheap twopennyworth; but a little increase 
of size and price would very materially add to 
the reader’s pleasure, who is occasionally pro¬ 
voked by short instalments of interesting 
articles, the enjoyment of which is wholly 
spoiled when served in too small quantities. 
We are aware that to obtain variety this sacrifice 
is necessary; but we cannot help thinking that 
the majority of subscribers would prefer a 
finished paper to half-a-dozen fragments. The 
continued article on the “ Island and Cave of 
Elephanta”—a veiy interesting paper by the 
way—has led to this discursive grumble, and we 
must finish it by observing that though ballast 
is desirable and even necessary, it is possible 
to overweight a bird light of wing as the 
“Hawk,” and a trio of such solidly serious 
articles as the “ Origin of Mankind,” “ The 
Fifth and Sixth Creation Days,” and “ One Day 
in Seven,” are overmuch for one number, 
though relieved by the papers headed u Queries, 
Researches, &c.”—an omniform article, which 
promises to preserve much curious information. 
“ Dissonant Rhyme,” and “The Four Pages.” 
A correspondent, under the head of “ Queries,” 
observes: 

A day or two ago I cut off a sprig of bloom from 
the parent stem of a wild-growing plant of very com¬ 
mon occurrence in neglected hedgerows, which I am 
not botanist enough to designate with any great con¬ 
fidence. On my showing it to some bright-eyed, 
smiling little sylvans, who were near, and asking them 
what they called it, the only answer they could give me 
was either “Arrow, arrow, twice go arrow,” or “Har¬ 
row, harrow, twice go harrow.’ ’ The varying use of the 
mute or aspirate sound among them left the right 
orthography a very dubious afihir. Whether, there¬ 
fore, the saying be a remnant of an ancient British 
idolatry on the part of tender-hearted maidens to the 
God of the Bow, accounting the tough stems of this 
plant to furnish good shafts for arrows; or the cry of 
arable agriculturists to the celestial instructress of 
Triptolemus, that she might speed the harrow in its 
two draughts across the field, direct and then athwart, 
in eradicating such stark and persistent intruders as 
this large-growing weed seems calculated to prove, I 
am at a loss to determine, and respectfully solicit 
illumination from better botanists than myself, and 
from those more versed in folk-lore. That which 
seemed to me to favour the arrow hypothesis was that 
the little band of growing-up “babies,” when the 
question was put to them, “ Why do you call it by 
that name ?” all concurred in affording one explana¬ 
tion—“We hold the sprig ,in our hand, and we say 


* Arrow, arrow, twice go arrow. 

Arrow, arrow, unto thee; 

If I loves you as you loves me 
A drop of blood I wish to see.* 

Then we put it to the nose, one of the party said to 
their own nose; another said, to the nose of the 
person to whom they were speaking, and see if the 
blood will come; if the crimson drop favoured them 
by appearing, it was a most promisingproceeding. 

J. K. C.’s description of the tough stems and 
spines of the plant almost identify it with Rest- 
harrow (Ononis), the flowers of which, however, 
by no means agree with the umbelliferous ones 
of chervil; on the other hand, the stems of this 
latter plant are slender and jointed, and it has 
no sharp spear. We should be strongly in¬ 
clined to think (if indeed the doggrel sung by 
the children had any meaning in connection 
with the plant) that J. K. C.’s second inference 
was the correct one, as Rest-harrow was very 
much deprecated in days of more primitive 
| farming than the present. Amongst the poems 
we call attention to one entitled “My Father,” 
that really merits it, on more accounts than the 
exceptional position of the writer. “ Grenville’s 
Death,” by William Reade, jun., is, however, 
the poetic specialty of the number, and describes 
the heroic end of one of Elizabeth’s commanders, 
who fought “ until his powder, weapons, and 
men were all exhausted, and his ship riddled 
through and through.” Dying on one of the 
Spanish decks (he had faced fifteen Spanish 
ships) of many wounds, he said: “ Here die I, 
Sir Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for that I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, that had fought for his 
country. Queen, religion, and honour, whereby 
my soul most joyftilly departeth out of this body, 
and shall leave behind it an everlasting fame of a 
valiant and true soldier that hath done his doty 
as he was bound to do.”— Froude. 

Apocryphal Gospels, and other docu¬ 
ments relating to the history of Christ. By P. 
Harris Cowper, editor of the “Journal of Sacred 
Literature.** — ( Williams fy Nor gate, 14 ,Henrietta- 
street , Covent Garden, London .)—These apocry¬ 
phal gospels and documents, of which the 
resent publication contains twenty-eight, have 
een translated from the originals, in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, &c. The nature of the contents 
may be gathered from the headings of a few of 
them^The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, or the 
infancy of Mary and of Jesus; The Gospel of 
the Nativity of Mary; The History of Josepu 
the Carpentter; The Story of Veronica: The 
Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acts of Pilate; in two 
parts; Descent of Christ to the Under-world; 
The Trial and Condemnation of Pilate; The 
Death of Pilate; The Revenging of the Saviour. 
The appendix contains the Syriac Gospel of the 
Boyhood of our Lord Jesus. 
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THE LADIES' PAGE. 

CROCHET NET FOR A NIGHTCAP. 

Materials.— Boar’s head crochet cotton; of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., Derby; small piece of India- 

rubber cord. 


Begin from the middle, and work round in 
separate rows, consisting alternately of 1 double 
treble and 5 chain—in these increasing alter¬ 
nately as required, now in the middle of the 
chain, then in the two upper threads of the 
double treble of the preceding row. 

For the first double treble crochet always 3 
chain, and close each row with 1 single in 
the third of these chains; after which, 
at the beginning of the next row, sufficient 
single stitches must be worked to reach the 
middle of the next scallop. Begin the net with 
7 chain; close them in a ring with 1 single. 
Round this work 5 double treble, separated by 
the 5 chain, which, in the second row, are 
doubled, so that there will be 10 double treble 
worked alternately in the chain-stitch scallop, 
and in each double treble. 

The third row has 15 double treble, after 
which the second under double treble must be 
passed over. 

The fourth row contains 23 regularly-divided 
double-treble; whilst the fifth ana seventh rows 
are worked quite plain, without any increase. 


The eighth row, lying between, has 34 double 
treble, at which, as well as at the third row, the 
second under-treble is always passed over. 

After the eighth row, which contains 49 
double treble, work nine rows without increas¬ 
ing or decreasing; then work the little lace for 
the outer edge. 

1st row. * In 1 double treble of the pre¬ 
ceding row work 2 double treble, 5 chain, again 
2 double treble, then 5 chain, with which pass 
over 1 double treble of the preceding row. Re¬ 
peat from • to the end of the row. 

2nd. # Again in the middle chain between 
the double treble 2 double treble, 6 chain, and 
2 double treble; then 3 chain, 1 double in the 
middle of the next under chain, and then 3 
chain, and repeat from # to the end of the row, 
which finishes the net. The Indiarubber cord, 
or band, the length of which must depend 
upon the size of the head, must be drawn 
through the little lace edge. 


CROCHET FLOWERS.—SCARLET GERANIUM. 


Five separate petals for each flower. Make 
a chain of six stitches (rather tight), with a deep 
shade of scarlet Berlin wool, split, fasten the 
wool, and break it off; then take a lighter shade 
of scarlet, also split, make a loop on the needle 
and work round the chain the first two stitches 
in double crochet; then nine long stitches (put¬ 
ting three stitches in the top loop), and two 
stitches of double crochet in the last loop; 
fasten the wool, and break it off two or three 
inches from the work; twist the two ends of 
the wire together, and fasten off with a loop- 
stitch. Three of the petals must be made of 
the same size, and two smaller ones, making 
the chain of only five stitches, instead of six ; 
place five small white stamens in the middle of 
the flower, tie the five petals together, placing 
two of the large ones at the top, one at the 
bottom, and the two smaller ones on each side; 
cover about half an inch of the stalk with the 
end of the silk, in order to fasten the wires 
firmly together; cut off three of them, leaving 
two for a little stem, which must be covered 
with a bit of green wool, split. 

Leaf.— Make a loop of wire, about the size 
of a finger-ring; work m it fifteen long stitches, 
of a light shade of yellowish green wool, split, 
with a wire in the edge, fasten the wool, and 
break it off. Take a deeper shade of green, 
make a loop on your needle, and in the loops of 
the preceding row work a row of long stitches, 
increasing one stitch in every fourth loop (a 
wire must be worked in the edge); work the 
next row in double crochet, with a very dark 


shade of green, increasing one stitch in every 
fourth loop (a wire in the edge). For the next 
row you must take a shade cf green, deeper in 
colour than the second row, but much lighter 
than the last. Work this row in long stitches, 
increasing one stich in every fourth (wire 
again in the edge); and for the last 
row use the second shade, working it without 
wire, stitch for stitch in the loops of the pre¬ 
ceding row, one plain stitch, one double cro¬ 
chet, three long stitches, and one double cro¬ 
chet ; repeat these stitches throughout the row. 
Then take a rug-needle, threaded with green 
split wool, sew up neatly the ends of the wool, 
cut them off, twist the wires together, and cut 
them off also, with the exception of three, which 
must be left to form a stalk: cover this by 
twisting the remainder of the wool round it, ana 
fasten the leaf on the stem of the flower. 

Buds may be made, if wished, by cutting five 
or six bits of scarlet wool, about an inch long, 
place them across a short length of wire, and 
confine them by twisting the wire tightly; turn 
the wool down, and fasten it, by twisting some 
green split wool round, about a quarter of an 
inch from the top; cut off the ends of wool 
closely, and cover the ittle stem. Green buds 
are made in the same way, substituting green 
wool for scarlet. A few of these buds placed 
round the stem of the flower will be a great im¬ 
provement to it. 

Pink geraniums can be made exactly as the 
scarlet, by using two shades of pink wool in- 
' stead of red. 
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THE TOILET. 

{Specially from Paris.) 


First Figure. —Country toilet for a young 
lady, composed of a first skirt of blue foulard, 
trimmed at bottom with two tresses of grey rib¬ 
bon. Second skirt of grey foulard quite plain, 
cut in deep Vandykes at the bottom, and (rimmed 
with a ribbon-tress and fringe of grey silk. 
Blue waistband, finished with a rosette at the 
6ide. Under-body and long blue sleeves 
trimmed with tresses of grey ribbon. Grey 
hat of the turban shape, bound with black vel¬ 
vet and trimmed with a wreath of autumn 
flowers and foliage, with a falling spray at the 
back. Swedish leather gloves. Rather short 
jacket. 

Second Figure.— Dress of Bismark faye 
silk, ornamented with three rolls of satin. The 
body plain, with tight sleeves, Marie Antoinette 
fichu crossing front with long ends, tied loosely 
behind, and ornamented, like the skirt, with 
three rolls of satin. Fanchon bonnet, very 
short at the sides, composed of white puffed 
tulle , trimmed in front with autumn foliage and 
gold fruit, behind with a deep blond in narrow 
Vandykes, falling over the chignon, and con¬ 
tinued as an edging along the barb-strings. 

Straw is in high vogue for trimming, and on 
black looks remarkably stylish. Fringes, 
gimps, buttons, cords, and pendants are made 
of it; and fancy straw cords, with tasselled ends, 
are tied round the neck, the tassels falling be¬ 
hind. Tresses or plaits, and rolls of silk and 
satin, are also much used for trimming. Jet 
continues in high favour, nor has the bead and 
bugle mania abated. 

Skirts, though decidedly narrower, continue 
to be made very long; the width is reduced to 
five yards, ana very generally they are made 
perfectly plain round the hips—a style not al¬ 
ways becoming—and, where stout persons are 
concerned, a deep box-plait in front and at the 
back are specially recommended. 

Everything continues to be tightly gored, 
even muslin and bardge dresses; but we would 
whisper to our clients that the former never 
make up well; washing spoils them. 

The peplum is, in a great measure, super¬ 
seded by a fanciful affair, called an African 


basque , which resembles nothing so muck as a 
Freemason's apron, but instead of fitting close 
at the waist, it is hollowed out at the upper 
part, and hangs like a festoon, being attached to 
the waistband on either side. A duplicate 
trimming is worn at the back. This ornament, 
if it can be called one, is generally made of silk, 
contrasting well with the colour of the dress, 
and is trimmed with crystal or cluny. In 
writing of trimming, I forgot to mention 
that the greatest novelty consists of perfumed 
passementerie—an invention from the Orient— 
the odour of which fills the atmosphere of the 
wearer’s logis. I should imagine, in every sense 
of the word, that this will prove a fleeting 
fashion. Perfumed gloves are also in favour. 
And now for a few lines on ball-dresses, 
models of which I have just seen. No. 1 is a 
train dress composed of a first skirl of white 
satin, with a tulle tunic open in front. White 
satin body: both skirts are trimmed with 
flowers or ornaments of jet. Coiffure of jet 
bandeaux ; the nearest to the forehead has pen¬ 
dants. Second dress in the Empire style, made 
of Persian lilac satin, without plaits at the 
waist, and entirely covered from top to bottom 
with mauve tulle puffings. In the hair sprays 
of periwinkle. Gold necklace in the Louis XV. 
style; bracelets to match. Third model con¬ 
sists of a dress of jonquil satin, or faye silk, 
trimmed With two rows of jet fringe, tracing 
large rounded points. Body very low; under- 
body of plaited tarlatane. Short jonquil 
sleeves. The hair interspersed with small 
pomegranates. Fourth toilet (for a very young 
lady) composed of a frock of Algerine gauze. 
Body plaited in the fan shape in the middle, 
before and behind, trimmed with jet ornaments. 

On the hair above the chignon a branch of 
roses. Velvet neckband, with three pendant 
gold medallions. 

Fans assorted to the colour of the dress are 
de rigueur for the promenade; they are worn 
suspended from the waistband, at the side of a 
flagon of English smelling-salts. For dress 
fans of white batiste , edged with a garland of 
Vallenciennes leaves, are in favour. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poetry accepted, with thanks .—“ A Wasted Warn¬ 
ing ;” “ A Cradle Thought;” “ A Soliloquy;” “ The 
Witness;” “The Lost Galleon;” ‘‘ Robin’s Return.” 
“ Tell Him” shall appear in our next. 

Declined , with thanks. — “ The Teaching of the 
Wild Buds;” ” Ocean Echoes“ Lines to a Rnshing 
Stream ;” “ Hope;” ‘‘The Shadowed Pace.” 

“ The Rose of Rivcrdalc” in our next. 


Miss W-, Wye.—The manuscript has been re¬ 

turned. 

The owners of rejected manuscripts are particularly 
requested to apply to the Editor for them, eadoan? 
stamps for their return if desired. 

Serial Tale.— Our correspondent is thanked, but ire 
have no present need of one. 


Printed BY Kocerso.v A-\'i> Tux foki>, lMO, Stuasd. 
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THE ROSE OP RIVERDALE, 

BY ALTON CLIDE, 

AUTHOR 0* “ MAGGIE LTMHS,” OTC. 


Chap. I. 


“ She goes unto love, yet untried and new; 

She parts from love which hath ever been true.” 

, Mrs. Hxmans. 

“To-morrow, little sister,” softly whispered 
Philip Ward, looking down at the blushing face 
that was lifted timidly to his gaze — “to* 
morrow, before the sun goes down behind the 
hills, you will be far away from us. What 
will father do without you, Jessie ? Riverdale 
will look so strange when you are gone!” 

“ Nay, dear Philip, that is hardly fair to the 
rest. I know my father will be left in kind 
hands. Our good sister Kate has done much 
more for his comfort than 1 ever did. I have 
not been of much use in the house—not like a 
fanner’s daughter ought to be. I have been al¬ 
ways so loved and petted, that 1 am afraid 1 am 
a spoiled child/* 

She turned away her head to hide the tears 
that filled her eyes, then added, in a gayer tone, 
“ You don’t know how often I shall be thinking 
of you all, Philip. I can guess when you will 
be out seeing your patients, and when my dear 
father will be smoking his pipe in his arm-chair 
after dinner. I shall know the t^me when Katie 
is tending her plants, and when she will put on 
ber old sun-bonnet, and go out with her little 
basket of barley to feed her chickens. It will 
seem as if I was back at Riverdale. I know all 
its sights and sounds so well/’ 

The speakers were the son and daughter of 
old Philip Ward, whose farm at Riverdale was 
one of the largest and best-managed in that 
part of the oountry. Young Philip was a sur¬ 
geon, married, ana prosperously settled in the 
village near his fathers home. Mrs. Ward was 
dead: Jessie, the youngest, and the pet of the 
household, was only just fifteen when this great 
sorrow fell upon the family, and her quiet, dis- 
ereet sister Kate was, at the age of twenty, 


called upon to fill her mother’s place as mis¬ 
tress of Riverdale Farm. 

There were many single ladies in the village, 
of a certain age, who would gladly have relieved 
Miss Kate from the cares and duties of her new 
osition. But they saw that it would be a 
opeless task to besiege the heart of the 
widower, whose love for his dead wife, and de- 
votioq to his children made the thought of a 
second marriage quite out of the question. 

Time passed very quietly at Riverdale till 
Jessie was nineteen, when an event occurred 
that changed her destiny. It was in autumn, 
when the family at the hall came down for the 
shooting season, bringing with them a gay 
troop of city friends; among them came Arthur 
Glave and his sister Caroline, a haughty Lon¬ 
don belle. The gentleman was rich, handsome, 
and eccentric. He had been a bird of passage, 
fluttering over many lands, and wearying of 
every scene as soon as a child of its new toy. 
With this restless craving for excitement and 
change he came into the country, longing to 
have new faces and new characters to study— 
anything that promised a little novelty. In 
one of his rambles he heard of the Rose of 
Riverdale, as Jessie Ward was often called. His 
curiosity was excited; he saw her, and was 
struck with her rare beauty, talked to her, and 
was charmed with her fresh thoughts, and 
simple grace of manner, which refreshed the 
man of the world, after the artificial attractions 
of the beauties in his own sphere. He 
thought he loved her, more than he 
had ever loved any other; and Jessie, he won 
her young heart entirely to himself—it was no 
wonder, when he had everything in his favour. 
Before he left the hall her faith was pledged to 
him. 

Arthur Glave laughed at his proud sister’s 
anger when she heard of his intimacy with the 
country beauty. He was pleased, also, at the 
opportunity which it gave nim of showing his 
scorn of a certain high-born belle who had 
haughtily rejected his suit. It pioued him, the 
storm of opposition that his friends raised. He 
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could act as he pleased; they could not control 
him. He was rich, and free. 

What first began in a light fancy, to trifle 
away a few weeks, ended in a serious purpose. 
He would return to the country, and gather for 
his own wearing the beautiful wild rose, that 
would far excel any of those exotics. He did 
return, and sought the consent of Jessie's father 
to their early marriage. Mr. Ward hesitated : 
he thought her too young: he had many scru¬ 
ples ; hut the suitor met them all. He had the 
tact to hide, both from Jessie and her father, 
the aversion of his own friends to the marriage. 
He knew that the honest farmer had that stub¬ 
born English pride that would revolt from the 
idea of his daughter going into any family that 
would look down upon her. In his heart Mr. 
Ward would rather Jessie had been wedded in 
her own sphere, and settled near him: still he 
could not overlook the worldly advantages of 
the marriage. He saw that his darling had 
given her heart to the handsome stranger; that 
if he said no to his suit he would he stepping 
between her and happiness : so he gave his con¬ 
sent, and laid her little hand in Arthur’s with a 
hoarsely-whispered blessing. The day was 
fixed : they were to he quietly married in the 
village church, then the young bride would de¬ 
part with her husband. 

• • « * 

It was on the eve of the bridal-day that the 
brother and sister talked together, in the cool 
shadow of the vine-wreathed porch. One of 
the stable-boys, auite proud of his office, was 
leading Philip’s handsome brown horse slowly 
up and down in front of the garden-gate. 

It was a lovely evening: the rich purple light 
of the June sunset lingered on the grey front of 
the old house, as if it loved it; and the bright 
windows flashed back its warm glow through 
their screen of ivv-leaves. The soft west wind 
was laden with all the fragrance of the garden 
as it passed bv, fanning Jessie’s blushing cheek, 
and lightly fluttering the strings of her gipsy- 
hat. She sighed as she thought of the home 
she was so soon to leave. She was sure the 
world could not show a fairer spot than dear 
old Riverdale: but the beauty of the scene was 
lost upon Philip. He could think of nothing 
but the eventful morrow—the marriage, and the 
parting that would follow. He had taken his 
sister’s hand, and was looking at her with such 
tender anxiety in his eyes that the look startled 
Jessie. 

“ What are you thinking about, Philip ? and 
why do you look at me so ?” 

“ Why, Jessie, I was just thinking what a 
contrast there will be in tne lives of my two sis¬ 
ters. Kate will marry George Summers, and 
settle down into a thrifty farmer’s wife, for 
which she is so well fitted. But you, dear 
Jessie” (and he gave her a troubled look), “ Ar- 
thur Glave’s wife, will go into the gay world, 
and thev will try to make her a fashionable 
lady. Ah, sister, I am selfish enough to wish 
We could keep you with us I” 

111 But Arthur loves roe, Philip. Mine will be 


a happy lot 1 Think what he gives up for my 
sake—to marry a simple countiy-giil, when he 
could have had bis choice among his equals in 
rank and wealth.” 

Philip's brown eyes sparkled, and he drew 
up his head proudly. 

“Is it nothing, Jessie, that you an the 
daughter of an honest English farmer, whose 
old family name is without a stain, and whoa 
no man can accuse of a mean or dishonourable 
act? Think of that, sister! It should make 
you hold up your head, even if Arthur Glare 
could give you a coronet!” 

Jessie looked at her brother with a pleased 
smile; but her tone was half-chiding, as she 
said, “ Ah, Philip, I know very well that yoo 
don't like Arthur as you ought. It is such a 
pity that you don’t know him better 1” 

“ I shall like him if he makes you happy, 
little sister!” 

The brother and sister lingered in the porch 
till the sun went down. They were just parting, 
when Jessie’s watchful eyes caught sight of i 
well-known figure coming along one of the field* 
paths. It was Arthur Glave. Philip boatafy 
excused himself from waiting to meet him, vy¬ 
ing with a meaning smile, “ You don't want 
me now, Jessie; and I see that I have only jut 
time to run in and say good-night to father and 
Kate.” 

The lovers were standing by the sweetbriar* 
hedge at the bottom of the garden, when Phi¬ 
lip passed down the path to the gate: he looked 
at them a moment, then mounted his horse and 
rode slowly towards the village in the grey 
twilight. “Transplanted flowers!” he mnr- 
mured, sadly—“ if the strange soil does not re¬ 
ceive them kindly they droop and die. I wish 
that proud stranger had left our sweet wild 
rose to bloom in peace, where he found it H 
she could but have loved Walter Grey ss bii 
patient devotion to her deserved I It was one 
of my dearest wishes to see my pet sister the 
mistress of the Rectory. Oh, Jessie 1 God for¬ 
give me if I wrong the man you love so dearly, 
but I have not your faith in him. I have mors 
than once seen a look in his eyes that told me 
he could break loving hearts as lightly si he 
could win them! She is everything to bin 
now; but will his love last for a hfe-time 1” 

The bridal morning dawned without t dood 
in the blue sky: Jessie was married in the ivy- 
covered church, while the summer-birds were 
singing, and the golden sunbeams dancing ® 
the corners of the old oak pews. When the belli 
were ringing out so merrily from the old tower* 
the young bride had sobbed out her farewellI on 
her father’s breast, and had taken her tearful 
leave of Riverdale and its loved ones. As PbjbP 
sorrowfully predicted the evening before* wees 
the sun went down behind the bills, she was W 
on her way to her new home, and the villegj 
maidens were talking over the great event 
the day, and envying the good fortune wtoo* 
had fallen to the lot of pretty Jeeeie Wiri* 
And her weeping bridesmaid Kate had threw! 
off tho finery eho bail worn I# 
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tor’s honour, and was having a quiet cry by 
herself, in the little bedroom whion the had al¬ 
ways shared with Jessie. 


Chap. II. 


“And this is woman’s fate: 

All her affections are called into life 
By winning flatteries, and then thrown hack 
Upon themselves to perish; and her heart— 

Her trusting heart, filled with weak tenderness, 
Is left to bleed or break I” L. E. L' 


Arthur Glare and his beautiful young bride 
•pent most of the summer and autumn in 
travelling; but in the beginning of the 
London season, much to Jessie’s regret, 
they settled in the stately city mansion, 
which Arthur Glave had fitted up with his 
usual costly taste and reckless display of 
wealth. She was a happy 'wife during the 
first bright months of her wedded life. Her 
husband was her world. She lived in his smiles, 
and fed her craving heart with every fond look 
and word he gave her, till his love became the 
•unshine of her daily life. 

She wrote long letters to Riverdale, filled with 
•uch fond praise of him, that her brother 
Philip was relieved of many painful doubts, 
and repented his first hasty judgment of Arthur’s 
character. Jessie’s London life was astrange con¬ 
trast to the old tranquil days at Riverdale. It 
was her husband’s whim to take her into the 
gay world and lavish his wealth upon her in 
rich dresses and costly presents of jewels, 
which his youug wife valued little, in comparison 
with one love-word from his lips. 

He liked the homage that was paid to her 
young beauty. It pleased him to think that 
he had braved and conquered the prejudices of 
his class, and he was eager for others to see and 
covet the fair flower that lived and bloomed for 
him alone. How few can be safely trusted with 
absolute control over another! It was not long 
before Arthur fell into a habit of indulging the 
new sense of power that was so welcome to him. 
He did it in many little ways that did not pain 
Jessie, because she loved the rule for the ruler’s 
sake. She did not like to admit it, even to her¬ 
self; but in the midst of all her happiness there 
was one little thing that troubled her. In his 
fondest moments Arthur treated her like a pet¬ 
ted child. She noticed that he never talked to 
her as he did to others. He seemed to look 
down upon her from his mental height, as 
if he thought it very pleasant sometimes to 
descend to her level. Poor Jessie felt it all: 
she knew that she was a plaything rather than 
a companion—that he did not think her fit to 
share the inner temple of his soul. But she 
loved him too truly to rebel against him, even 
in thought. In other things she had all her 

btart Qould with \ her carriage end home were 


the envy of many of her new friends; she was 
mistress of a stately mansion, but she trod its 
rich carpets with a timid step—its very splendour 
seemed to oppress her. 

In person, at least, Jessie well became her 
new surroundings. Her husband thought so 
one evening, when she came down, dressed for 
the opera, where he was waiting to take her. 
He had never seen her look more lovely than 
she did then, in her graoeful little opera-cloak, 
with those regal pearls (his last gift) clasping her 
round white arms, and gleaming like moon¬ 
beams among the glossy dark braids, on which 
the smart French maid had been tasking her 
•kill. 

That was a sad night for Jessie. Arthur’s 
sister Caroline was at the opera, with a gay 
party of friends. It was the first time they had 
met in public, for Miss Glave had been on the 
Continent from the time of her brother’s mar¬ 
riage. Jessie did not know much of her hus¬ 
band’s family, only that his parents were dead, 
that* his only sister had been educated by a 
wealthy, titled uncle, and that his two brothers 
had both married heiresses of high rank. This 
was all she knew, except that they disdained to 
acknowledge (what they called) Arthur’s low 
marriage. This had cost her much pain, but it 
was never rudely forced upon her, till that night 
at the opera, when she sat under the pitiless 
gaze of his proud sister’s eyes. 

At the close of the performance, while they 
were waiting for their carriage, poor timid 
Jessie was severed from her husband’s side by 
the pressure of the crowd. He was in sucn 
earnest conversation with some gentlemen- 
friends, and her little hand had lain so lightly 
on his arm, that it was some moments before he 
missed her. Jessie could have sank upon the 
ground in her distress, when she found herself 
thrust close beside a group that she could not 
fail to recognize—It was Caroline and her 
friends. 

“ Mrs. Arthur Glave,” whispered a mocking 
voice that sent the blood to her cheek. 

11 Yes, I saw her, poor thing. I am almost 
sorry for her. It is such folly of my brother 
thinking to make a lady of an uninformed country 
girl; but though I am so angry with him. I 
pity him. It is the mistake of a life 1 and I 
know how soon he will be weary—he was always 
so fond of change.” And gathering up her 
flowing robe, haughty Caroline Glave swept 
on with scornful lip. She had done what 
she could to poison the young wife’s peace. 
The cruel words were said, and the sped arrow 
was quivering in the breast against which it had 
been aimed. 

A few moments more and Jessie was safe in 
the carriage by her husband’s side. He was 
too pre-occupied to notice her flushed cheek and 
excited manner. 

That night, while be was enjoying a quiet 
cigar in the library, Jessie complained of ahead- 
ache, and went early to her room. It was there, 
with no witness but the pale winter stftrs, that 
sb? eank down ip bor rich dress, in a pasiioq of 
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grief, and hiding her face in her jewelled hands, 
wept the first bitter tears she had ever shed. 

• • « « « 

“Yes, as baby grows older and begins to 
take notice, Arthur will get fonder of his home; 
for he cannot but love his boy. Oh, baby, baby! 
you will help me to win him back.” 

The tears were still wet on the soft cheek of 
the young mother; but she smiled as she mur¬ 
mured these words, and stooped to kiss her 
babe, on whom she had hung her last hope. 
How it would have grieved the homely hearts 
at Riverdale if they had seen that smile, so 
sad and sweet; it broke through her tears like a 
faint watery gleam of sunlight breaking the 
clouds after a summer shower. 

Poor Jessie! not yet two years a wife! How 
was it that her young cheek was fading and her 
bright eyes growing dim with tears? “Oh, 
babv, baby! you will help me to win him 
back.” Those few words told the whole story: 
she had lost her hold upon her husband’s 
affections. Poor young wife! She did not 
know how slight that hold had been. She 
had tried all the arts of love to win him. But 
now she had lost confidence in herself. She 
felt that she was not near enough to his heart. 
A neglected, unloved wife—that was her heart¬ 
breaking sorrow. 

She went no longer into society, but spent 
the long lonely evenings at home; while her 
husband was tne attraction of some gay party, 
who were quite content to ignore her existence. 

It was in such hours that the words of his 
haughty sister came to Jessie like a prophecy. 
Arthur had grown weary of her. Eveiy day 
brought some new proof that he regretted his 
marriage. She could not tell when the cruel 
change first began; it crept on slowly and sadly, 
like the cold grey of an autumn twilight. She 
only knew when the daylight was gone. 

Yet the world might have called Arthur Glave 
a model husband. He denied his young wife 
nothing which wealth could buy. If such 
things could have satisfied the craving hunger 
of her heart she might have lived and been 
happy. He showed no violent outbreaks of 
temper: there was no need with one so gentle, 
when a frown would make her shiver, and an 
unkind word from his lips struck her like a 
blow. She was very desolate till her baby’s 
birth brought back a ray of her lost happiness. 
A new hope stole into her heart with the first 
soft touch of its dimpled hands, and the first 
kiss she pressed on its little velvet cheek. She 
was very glad that her little Arthur had his 
father’s brow and eyes. He was a lovely babe, 
just such as a young mother might well be 
proud of. She had just re-tied his sash, and 
was thinking how well his crimson sleeve-ties 
became his white shoulders, when the sound of 
her husband’s step made her heart leap. The 
next moment he opened the door, and came in; 
but his manner was grave and pre-occupied: he 
came to look for a book he had lost. He did 
net seem to notice the mother and child, though 


he passed so near to them that the crowing 
baby threw down his coral bells and tried to 
catch the watch-chain, whose golden gleam had 
caught his eyes. 

Jessie could not resist the impulse: herbaby’i 

raise was the only theme on which she could be 

old. In the pleasant excitement of the moment 
she forgot the distance which had grown between 
them—forgot it so far as to lay her hand on 
her husband’s arm in her old fond way, ex¬ 
claiming, “Just look at our boy, Arthur! it ii 
your watch-chain that pleases him. He taka 
such notice of everything now. Oh! is he not 
lovely?” And with a burst of sweet girlish 
glee, that belonged to Jessie of Riverdale, the 
young mother tossed the laughing infant in her 
arms; but the smile faded from her lips as she 
turned to her husband. Those cold, handsome 
eyes had no softening look either for her or the 
babe. He went on with his search for the 
book, saying, coldly: 

“ It is a pity you are so childish, Jessie!—so 
easily moved by trifles. I am afraid that yoor 
foolish petting will quite spoil that little fellow 
as he grows older.” 

The mother turned away, too heart-sick to 
reply. Her last hope was sinking. It was not 
the first time that her heart had quivered 
under such careless handling; but now it was 
his cruel neglect of the child that gave the 
sting to her anguish. The little head had rank 
upon her breast; the babe was going to sleep; 
she covered him softly with the folds of her 
shawl, and bent her head over him to hide the 
tears that filled her eyes. 

Her husband had nis hand on the doorknob, 
he had found his book and was leaving the room 
without another word. It was then that Jens 
remembered she had a request to make. 

“ Arthur,” she said, timidly. 

He came back, slightly knitting his brow it 
the liberty she had taken. “ If you want to 
talk, Jessie, be brief, for I am in haste this 
morning.” 

“ I wished to tell you that I have received a letto 
from my brother Philip, begging me to go over 
to Riverdale for a few weeks, and take baby. 
They have none of them seen him since he wa* 
two months old. My dear father’s health ii 
failing. Philip says, if I could go, it would do 
him more good than all the medicine in his 
surgery. If you could spare me, Arthur?” 

Jessie sighed as she spoke. She knew too 
well that he would hardly miss her, even if she 
never returned. 

“Oh yes, go by all means; it will be a thousand 
times better than having any of your relations 
over here to see you. I should not like tbit 
for many reasons. The Morleys will not be 
down at the Hall now. No, I see nothing to 
prevent you going ; so begin your preparations 
at once. But I must say good morning nov, 
for I am busy.” 

He was gone before Jessie could say a word. 
What passionate tears fell on the brow of 
the unconscious baby-sleeper, as his young 
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mother laid him down on the conch, and flung 
herself on her knees beside him! 

She was not happy in her stately home. The 
wealth around her was but a mockery of her 
sorrow. It could not give her child a father’s 
love. 


Chap. III. 


u The heart is like that cup, 

If thou waste the love it bore thee; 

And, like that jewel gone. 

Which the deep wul not restore thee : 

And like that strain of harp or lute 
Whence the sweet sound is scattered. 

Gently, oh, gently touch the chords, 

So soon forever shattered I”—Mrs. Hemans. 


Jessie went to Riverdale, deeply grieved at 
the light unconcern with which Arthur parted 
from her and the child: but she never blamed 
him to others—the veil of love was drawn over 
all. It was as Philip foretold. His father 
seemed to grow strong again in the joy of see¬ 
ing Jessie. She went about the old farmhouse, 
with the secret feeling that it was her only 
home, quite setting Kate’s heart at ease by the 
interest she took in her birds and bees and 
flowers. They had all a secret misgiving, be¬ 
fore she came, that the fine lady from London 
would not be quite like their own Jessie. But, 
as Philip fondly said, his little sister was one 
whom the world could not spoil. 

Jessie Baw her babe petted and praised to her 
fond heart’s content. She was happy while she 
stayed—as happy as she could be, with that 
secret burden of sorrow that she could ask 
none to share. She succeeded beyond her 
hopes in sparing those who loved her any pain 
about herself. When the time came for her to 
leave them, they saw her go, in perfect trust 
that all was well 

• * 

A year has passed since the morning when 
the mother wept over her sleeping child—a sor¬ 
rowful year for Jessie. Her darling boy is 
dead! She lost him just when he had learned 
to lisp her name, and she had begun to realize 
how closely her heart was bound up in that 
little life. She did not sink under her bereave¬ 
ment, as the physician was afraid she would, 
after the fatigue and anxiety of her sleepless 
watch by the bedside of the little sufferer. Still 
he had nis fears: he did not like the hopeless 
way in which she shut herself up, in her quiet, 
tearless grief. He ventured a few warning 
hints to her husband; but he did not notice 
them. From the day of her child’s death Jessie 
was never the same. Her face had a white, 
worn look, except when the burning flush was 
on itj and strange shadows had stolen into her 
90 ft eyes. Even the servants saw the change; 


but he who should have been first in his tender 
watchfulness was blind to all. 

It was late one night in March, about four 
months after little Arthur’s death, that Jessie 
sat alone in the drawing-room waiting for her 
husband. All the servants were in bed except 
his valet, who was sleepily listening for the 
sound of wheels. It was very weary for the 
young wife, to sit there counting the hours as 
they wore on, and listening to the patter of the 
rain against the windows. But those lonely 
night-watches were now nothing new to her. 
Arthur did not wish her to wait for him; her 
gentle presence only seemed to irritate him, 
when he came in flushed with wine, as he had 
often done of late. She knew nothing of his 
movements; he had made his path apart from 
hers; and it never occurred to him that she had 
a right to his confidence. 

Poor Jessie sat and waited; the fire 
burned brightly, and she had hung his 
dressing-gown over his chair. She was 
anxious that his home should look plea¬ 
sant to him when he came. At last she was 
roused from a sad reverie, by the sound of her 
husband's voice, speaking to the servant in his 
usual impatient tones of command. She stirred 
the fire with trembling haste, and listened for 
his step with a beating heart. One glance at 
his flushed face as he opened the door realized 
her worst fears. There was no kind greet¬ 
ing, not even a civil word of recognition, 
though he had not seen her since morning. 
He did not take the chair that was ready for 
him, but stood on the hearth-rug, frowning at 
her, and savagely biting his nails. 

" You have really quite a strange fancy for 
late hours, Mrs. Glave 1 I am surprised that 
your rustic breeding can so easily conform to 
our London habits 1 " 

The cold, mocking tone of that beloved voice 
made Jessie's heart-ache. 

“ I wished to see that your comforts were at¬ 
tended to, Arthur: it was such a wretched 
night, that I did not like to leave you entirely 
to the servant’s care 1 ” 

“ Quite unnecessary,” he answered haugh¬ 
tily. “ I engage and pay servants to do their 
duty, and I am always prepared to exact from 
them my due share of attention. I wish you 
would remember for the future that it is against 
my desire that you ever lose your rest on my 
account. In some moods it annoys me, more 
than I can tell, to see you sitting there, in your 
black dress, watching me. I suppose that will 
always be your favourite colour now ?” 

** No, Arthur, I will dress as you please. It 
can make no difference to my grief for dear 
baby. You never told me before that you dis¬ 
liked black, and I thought you did not care 
what I wore!” 

Tho poor wife spoke with a hushed sob in 
her voice. He turned away with a shrug of his 
shoulders. ” I see it all, now that the know¬ 
ledge avails me nothing!” he said, bitterly. 
“You were formed for love in a cottage, Jessie, 
and I ought to have left you in yoimown sphere, 
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We are neither of os happy: our marriage woe 
a mistake!” 

Jessie recoiled as if his words had been blows. 
Her lips whitened and trembled, and a tearful 
mist crept over her large soft eyes. She had 
risen from her seat, and now stood beside him, 
with the firelight falling full upon her. “ Nothing 
can hurt me more than this, Arthur; for your 
love was all I had in the world 1 I do not re¬ 
proach you: I will not say anything that it may 
pain you to recal at another time.” 

There was a drooping of her eyelashes, and a 
trembling movement of her slight white hands 
as she spoke. This was the only allusion she 
ever made to her wrongs. Poor Jessie was 
not a heroine — only a gentle young wife, 
whose only strength was in her love and her 
endurance. Oh 1 why did he not fold the poor 
wounded dove to his breast? It would have 
nestled there in sweet forgiveness of every in¬ 
jury ; and it would have spared him a 
sting of self-reproach. But he did not. He 
let the golden moment pass, and it came not 
back. He let her go, with that long, wistful 
look at him, as if her heart was taking a grieved 
farewell of something. 

• * * • • 

The long-growing estrangement between Ar¬ 
thur Glave and his wife was now no secret. The 
virtuous part of the world moralized about it, 
and improved the occasion into a warning ex¬ 
ample for other young couples on the eve of 
matrimony; and the wise, far-sighted people, 
who always foretell the issue of events, shook 
their heads, and confessed that it was just what 
they had expected—those unequal marriages so 
seldom turned out well. 

Poor Jessie drooped and pined, like a plant 
sickening for sun and air. But still her loyal 
heart was faithful through all: she coined lov¬ 
ing excuses for her husband, and tried to teach 
herself to believe in them. His intervals of 
absence from home grew longer and more fre¬ 
quent, and whispers began to circulate to bis 
discredit—whispers that crimson a pure wife’s 
cheek and stab the trusting, sensitive heart. It 
was gossiped among the servants that their mas¬ 
ter was spending his nights at the gaming-table; 
and, worse than all, there were rumours of a dis¬ 
graceful connexion which he had formed, and 
mysterious hints about the destination of cer¬ 
tain costly jewellery, brooches, and bracelets 
which hs was known to have ordered, that had 
never reached his wife's dressing-table. Only 
once did the injured wife venture an appeal to 
her husband; but he flung back the implied 
accusation with haughty defiance, and a torrent 
of bitter words, that cost her many sleepless 
nights of weeping. From that time might be 
dated the beginning of Jessie’s illness: a slow 
wasting fever set in, which for weeks kept her 
confined to her bed, in a state of painful 
prostration that seemed to baffle the skill of the 
physician, and roused the worst fears of those 
around her. 

Arthur Glave did his duty to the strictest let¬ 
ter, in all that involved attention to external pro¬ 


prieties and the keeping up of appearances bc« 
foretheworld, which he suspected was beginning 
to distrust him. The invalid had all the or 
that could have been bestowed, even by the most 
devoted husband. He surrounded her with ill 
that wealth could bring to the alleviation of dis¬ 
ease, and gave her everything but that which 
would have outrivalled the skill of the phy¬ 
sicians, and helped more than all to reanimate 
her feeble pulse and bring back tbe colour to 
her faded cheeks. If he had but taken her to 
his heart, with a return of the tenderness of old 
days, and given her some of the signs of tbit 
love which bad made the sunshine of her fint 
brief dream of wifehood, the love in which she 
had believed so religiously, how it would hm 
raised the drooping young head and strength¬ 
ened the frail hold on life I For, as the shrewd 
old doctor said to himself, after one of hia on- 
satisfactory visits, when he had sat longer than 
usual watching the patient’s face, with his keen 
professional scrutiny, and counting tbe dor, 
languid throbs of the white wrist, that lay ao 
passively under his touch—" It was likely to be 
an obstinate case, for it was more sickness of 
mind than body.” 

Jessie’s illness caused a shock in the boms 
at Riverdale, interrupting the preparations that 
were going on for Kate’s marriage with George 
Somers. They had to break it with caution to tbe 
old man, for nis health was daily declining, and 
it was known that he had never been quite it* 
conciled to his daughter’s grand marriage. 

Kate came hurriedly up to London, accompa¬ 
nied by her brother Philip, who could not well be 
spared from the arduous duties which a largely 
increasing practice devolved upon him; bat to 
could not have rested without going to judge 
I for himself about the oondition of his sick in¬ 
ter, and the nature of the strange malady which 
had fallen like a blight on her young life. 

It was comforting to the poor invidid to haw 
the familiar home-faces watching beside ber 
pillow. Kate was one of those who have s 
natural talent for nursing; she had alvap 
tended Jessie in the illnesses of her childhood. 
It brought back old times and soothed tbe 
patient sufferer to have her quiet sister moring 
about the room with velvet tread, and to feel ber 
cool fingers on her aching brow. It pleased her 
also to have Philip near her, so wise and thought* 
ful for others, that clever manly brother, upon 
whom she had always relied with such pride and 
confidence; bat she shrank from aomeofbia 
questions, for she feared he was reading ber 
narded secret, and unveiling for himself the 
istory of her sorrows and wrongs. So it wai» 
he had probed her hidden wonnd; and si to 
stood in the shaded chamber where that genu* 
life seemed wasting away, his heart roae fcttejty 
against Arthur Glave. It was a sore t/isl; J* 
Jessie had always been his pet sister, and uf 
nearer his heart than any of the rest He uu* 
derstood her, when she lifted up her meek ey* 
and murmured— 

” For my sake, Philip, there must be no angry 
words between you and Arthur. He is v«7 
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good to me now, and 1 want you to meet and 
part friends.” 

He promised all she wished; but he made 
some stern mental reservations as he stooped 
and kissed her forehead. 

“ Let it rest. I have scored heavily against 
him; and if she dies, there will be a settling of 
accounts between us, for I shall hold him my 
sister’s murderer.” 

Jessie did not die, as they all feared. She 

{ massed very near the dark valley; but her 
ournev was not yet finished: there was other 
work for her to do before the silver cord could 
be loosed—high, earnest work, even for her 
weak hand. She was to be an instrument to 
raise and reform a misused life. Her recovery 
was not rapid. It was some time before Kate 
could resign her duties as nurse, and return to 
Riverdale, where she had been sorely missed. 
It was proposed that Jessie should accompany 
her, for the benefit of the change; but she 
quietly refused. The point seemed to have been 
tacitly settled between the sisters; and as the 
winter was setting in with unusually severe wea¬ 
ther, the doctor did not press the subject, and 
she was suffered to have her way. Only Arthur 
seemed dissatisfied with her decision, and made 
some ungracious remonstrance. She listened 
with her usual gentleness, but her resolution re¬ 
mained unchanged. He did not mention that the 
doctor had privately hinted to him the necessity 
of removing his wife to the south of France for 
the winter months—advice he had chosen to 
ignore. He was himself impatient to get away 
from London, being then on the point of de¬ 
parture for a short tour on the continent, with 
some gay bachelor friends. 

Jessie did not reproach him with unkindness 
in his desertion, though her heart was beating 
wildly when he gave her his cold farewell kiss, 
and the hot tears came welling into her eyes as 
she stood at the drawing-room window to watch 
him go. He looked up and saw her as he 
stepped into his cab. He did not know why, 
but that parting vision—the slender shadow-like 
figure in the soft grey dress, and the pale sor¬ 
rowful face—fastened itself strangely on his 
memory during that journey, and haunted him 
even amidst the excitement of new scenes. He 
was absent some weeks, rambling here and 
there, in vain search for pleasure he did not find, 
and killing time in the most profitless and un¬ 
satisfactory manner. The old restless craving 
for change was upon him; wherever he went he 
was ill at ease, and discontented with everything 
about him: it was the weariness that belongs to 
satiety. To this were added anxieties of another 
kind—heavy gambling debts, that would make 
serious inroads upon his income, already crippled 
by his lavish expenditure and the collapsing of 
some sham mining company in which he had 
invested money to a large amount. His return 
home was hastened by a quarrel with one of his 
friends, arising from some angry dispute at 
billiards; it had the effect of breaking up the 
party. But it might have led to still more 
disastrous results, for there would have been a 


duel, but for the active interference of mutual 
friends, who were heartily glad when that 
haughty, sarcastic Glave took it into his head 
to pack his portmanteau and quit the place. 
He left at once for England, despatching a curt 
note, to apprize Jessie when she might expect 
his arrival in London. It would precede him 
only a few hours if he returned at the time 
named. 

Once more the young wife was sitting up for 
her husband, waiting and watching, for the first 
time since she had been so harshly forbidden; 
and he had cut her to the heart, with looks 
and words that she could never forget. She 
thought of it sadly, as she sat leaning back in 
the large arm-chair, with a flush on her cheeks 
and an unusual glitter in her eyes, for she was 
not yet strong enough to bear much excitement. 
As the hours wore on, a feverish restlessness 
took possession of her, a vague sense of op¬ 
pression which she could not define, something 
that made her heart quail with nervous fear at 
the slightest sound, and overshadowed her like 
a foreboding of coming ill. Again and again 
she consulted Bradshaw, tracing, with trembling 
finger, the line that noted the arrival of the late 
trains from Dover. 

There was no hope of Arthur’s return that 
night. She knew it when her eyes fell on the 
time-piece and she sighed wearily; then rose and 
going to the window, drew aside the curtain, 
and stood for some time gazing into the gas- 
lighted square, listening to the slow tramp of 
the policeman and the occasional rumble of a 
dissipated-looking cab, listening and fearing 
she knew not what. Thus she kept her dreary 
vigil, protracting it far into the night; then, 
almost fainting with exhaustion, went wearily to 
bed. 

She sank into a heavy unrefreshing sleep, 
from which she was roused with a start to find 
her maid bending over her, in the grey winter 
morning, with frightened look and manner, that 
seemed full of pressing news. Jessie sat up in 
bed, with white face and widely dilated eyes, 
demanding to know the worst. It was soon 
told. The last-night train from Dover had met 
with a serious accident, about twenty miles from 
London. It was rumoured there was loss of 
life, and many passengers injured; but the 
melancholy details would soon be spread over 
England. 

Arthur Glave was among the severely 
wounded, who could not pursue their journey. 
He had entreated that his wife might be sent 
for; and a messenger from the company was 
then waiting below, to be her escort. Jessie did 
not hesitate. Her husband had thought of her, 
in the midst of his pain, and he had need of her. 
In that hour of trial, she seemed to have girded 
on new strength, and went forth, strong for 
self-sacrifice and ready for any labour of love. 
It is not needful to dwell on the meeting of the 
husband and wife, nor linger over the record of 
the long weeks of suffering, when he lay so 
helplessly dependent on her care. Suffice it to 
say that he learned then the grand lesson of his 
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life, and realized what it was to be enriched 
with the priceless treasure of woman’s love. It 
was a serious case, and for some time his re¬ 
covery was a matter of doubt; for beside con¬ 
cussion of the brain, there was a compound 
fracture of the arm that made amputation neces¬ 
sary. 

Jessie was near him through all. For his 
Bake she seemed to have taken in a new store of 
vital power, which she never wearied of expend¬ 
ing in his service. So devoted and faithful, 
ministering to every want and anticipating his 
wishes before they were spoken, her love was 
the one sustaining source that never failed him. 
When he ceased to be talked of at his club, and 
most of his friends had allowed him to drop 
quietly out of their remembrance—when even 
his proud sister contented herself with cold 
notes of condolence and colder visits—he was 
glad to turn from all, and find his only comfort 
in the wife he had slighted and valued so little. 
Their reconciliation was complete. All the cold¬ 
ness and distrust which had grown out of their 
estrangement melted away like clouds before 
the sun. Jessie never reproached him, but for- 
ave all more readily than he could forgive 
imself. She was a happy little wife in the 
days of his convalescence, when he was able to 
leave his bed and be wheeled to the window in 
his easv-chair. There she would sit by the 
side of her maimed husband, with sweet con¬ 
tent in her heart and eyes; for it repaid her for 
all she had suffered to feel herself drawn to his 
breast close, close, without fear of repulse. 

Then he stroked her hair, and whispered— 
" My darling is still in her fresh youth, how 
can she love a crippled morose old fellow like 
me ?” 

“ Hush 1 Arthur. I will not hear you talk 


such treason against yourself. Remember, I an 
your nurse, with full power over you, and I 
mean to exert it if you are not good 1” 

He answered with a grave smile, “ I mean to 
try, Jessie, with God's help and yours. It shall 
not be my fault if we are not hiappy at last. I 
am thankful for the lesson I have learned, 
though it has cost me my arm. I needed the 
rod, or it would not have been laid upon me. 
If you are writing home to-morrow, Jessie, 
make my peace with your father and Philip. 
I know that I have hitherto failed in my duty 
as a son and a brother; tell them that we an 
coming to see them in the spring, and now that 
I am getting strong it must be my first care to 
bring back the bloom to those faded cheek*, 
that I may know again my bonny Rose of 
Riverdale. 

There is little more to add, except that Ar¬ 
thur kept his word, and when the spring-da ji 
came Jessie’s happiness was crowned by a vi«t 
to Riverdale to he present at dear Kate’s wed¬ 
ding, which had been so long deferred on her 
account. 

There was quite a family jubilee in the did 
farmhouse, and for the first time since bis mar¬ 
riage Arthur Glave made himself st home 
among them. He and Philip became fast 
friends, and the old man learned to look upon 
him as a second son. Jessie was satisfied, and 
believed that nothing could have added to her 
happiness: but there came a time when she 
found this a mistake, and confessed to her hot- 
band with a happy blush and smile—-it was 
when there was another baby-face nestling 
against her breast, and a second little Arthur 
had come as a bond of love to gladden their 
home and fill the place of the little one that 
died, 


DtJEHAM CATHEDRAL. 


The cathedrals which adorn our English 
cities are alike interesting to the Christian and 
the archaeologist: the former cannot contem¬ 
plate them without admiration of the faitb, how¬ 
ever corrupt, which laid stone upon stone, 
scarcely hoping to see the good work finished 
until many lives had passed away, their names 
perishing with them; whilst the latter finds a 
story hovering round every buttress, marking 
the different dynasties that have ruled in Eng¬ 
land ; the rudely-carved zig-zag of the Saxon 
era built over by the Norman who conquered 
his laud; and this, again, superseded by the 
exquisite tracery of the gothic freemasons, co¬ 
pied from the great master-builder. Nature her- 
•ejfl These thoughts naturally arise in the 
mind when looking up at the venerable towers 


of Durham Cathedral, with the history of k* 
gends of which we propose to spend a portion oi 
the reader’s time; for, if it cannot vie with w 
more magnificent sisters of York and Lincoln, 
it has its own peculiar interest in the fine sdn* 
tion it holds above the river, and its dose con¬ 
nection with one of England’s favourite sain* 1 
(St. Cuthbert), whose legend has always been 1 
highly popular one in the roll of British 
He was said to be descended from the roj*J 
blood of the kings of Ireland, the danghtgoj 
one of them named Sabina having 
Muriardoch. At the birth of her first-bom, 
bright light overshadowed the baby as be Jay ® 
his cradle, and many thought the house on 
so evident was it that the Holy Ghost wii 
sent. The bishop baptized him by the nan* w 
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Mullocke, in the city of Hardbrecius: in Eng¬ 
lish it was changed to Cuthbert His education 
was carried on in the Abbey of Melrose, where 
he was an anchorite for thirteen years, a monk 
thirty-seven, and on the death of the Abbot 
Boisil he was elected in his place on account of 
his great sanctity, and ruled the community for 
thirteen more. Before his death, like the dying 
Joseph, he gave directions concerning nis body. 
Foreseeing the continual depredations of the 
cruel Danes, he said to the brethren: "If you 
shall be at any time hereafter constrained unto 
one of these two extremities, I do rather choose 
that you would take my bones up and fly from 
those places, and stay wheresoever Almighty 
God shall provide for you, than that you should 
submit yourselves to the yoke and servitude of 
wicked schismatics.” Hence arose the cele¬ 
brated travels of the saint, and his final settle¬ 
ment at Durham. His body was first carried 
to Holy Island, and there buried: but the poet 
describes his subsequent career belter than we 
can. 

“ But when the rude Dane burned the pile 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle; 

O’er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore. 

Seven years St. Cuthbert’s corpse they bore; 
They rested them in fair Melrose ; 

But though, alive, he loved it well. 

Not there his reliques might repose; 

For, wondrous tale to tell. 

In his stonc-coffin forth he rides— 

A ponderous bark for river-tideS, 

Yet light as gossamer it glides 
Down to Tilmouth cell. 

Nor long was his abiding there. 

For southward did the saint repair. 
Chester-le-street, and Rippon, saw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 
Hailed him with joy and fear; 

And after many wanderings past. 

He chose his lordly seat at last. 

Where his cathedral, huge and vast. 

Looks down upon the Wear: 

There, deep in Durham’s gothic shade. 

His reliques are in secret laid; 

But none may know the place. 

Save of his holiest servants three. 

Deep sworn to solemn secrecy. 

Who share that wondrous grace !” 

Dunholme, as it was then called, a little plain 
In the midst of a wild and almost inaccessible 
forest, was fixed on, with much fasting and 
prayer, for the final abode of St. Cuthbert, and 
a shrine of wicker-work woven from the boughs 
of the trees, was the humble beginning of the 
splendid cathedral. In 995 another, called 
White Church, was built, hut still of wood, and 
it was not until the eleventh century that 
Uthred, Earl of Northumberland, commanded 
the ground to be cleared, and made habitable; 
the Bishop Aldnn beginning a " Mykle Kirke ” 
of stone, which was consecrated on the 4th of 
September, and the saint’s body translated to 
it. But this, again, was pulled down, and in 
1202 the present building was erected, the body 


placed in a most sumptuous shrine, and with it 
was kept the precious book of the “ Holy Evan¬ 
gelists,” originally written by Edfrid, a monk of 
Lindisfarne, who in 698 translated the gospels 
into Latin. After bis death it was decorated 
with gold and jewels, and illuminated by an 
anchorite named Bilfrid. This book was car¬ 
ried with the saint during his travels, and on 
one occasion, in crossing to Ireland, a storm 
arose, and the ship heeled so much that it fell 
overboard, to the great distress of the monks. 
But St. Cuthbert appeared to one of them, and 
desired him to searen the coast for it. To his 
peat joy it was recovered, not only unimpaired, 
but more beautiful than ever. Before the day of 
the translation, the brethren, opening the saint’s 
tomb, found in it this book, with a silver altar, 
a goblet of pure gold with an onyx-stone, and 
an ivory comb. This much-admired volume 
was preserved with the greatest care in the ca¬ 
thedral until the Reformation, but afterwards 
fell into the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, and is 
now in the British Museum. 

On the terrible invasion of William the Con¬ 
queror, the whole country for sixty miles round 
was desolated; churches and houses were alike 
destroyed, and the fire which burnt Durham 
had seized on the western tower of the cathe¬ 
dral ; but the inhabitants, falling on their knees, 
invoked the assistance of the saint, and through 
his interposition it was spared. Nevertheless 
the bishop thought it wise to carry oflf the 
shrine to Lindisfarne, when there occurred one 
of the many miracles attributed to this saint; 
for the whole concourse of people arriving op¬ 
posite the Holy Island found it high-water, and 
they must have remained for many hours ex¬ 
posed to the inclement weather, had not the sea 
retired and left a free passage for them all, 
closing up immediately afterwards. Of the in¬ 
corruptible state of the saint’s body, which was 
positively asserted by the monks, William pro¬ 
fessed himself an unbeliever; and when he was 
staying in Durham determined to convince him¬ 
self. There seems to have been great reluctance 
among the priests to show him the relics, but 
the king vowed be would put to death all the 
principal persons if he did not find it in the state 
represented. Many prayers were offered by 
the terrified chapter, and the bishop proceeded 
to the performance of high mass. Immediately 
after the king commanded the sepulchre to be 
opened; but whilst standing by he was seised 
with a burning and distracting fever, which 
made him rush out of the church, leave the 
banquet untasted, and mounting his horse he 
fled away in the greatest haste, much increasing 
the veneration which was felt for the saint 
among the people. That the body was in a perfect 
state at the desecration of the shrine by Henry 
the Eighth is strongly asserted. When Drs. 
Lee, Henley, and Blitheman had seized the 
jewels, they desired the goldsmith, with bis 
forge-hammer, to break the strong coffin, and 
there lay the saint, whole, uncorrupt, his face 
bare ana his vestments about him as when say¬ 
ing mass. The goldsmith was distressed to see 
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that he had broken one of the legs; but Dr. 
'Henley bid him cast down the bones ; the man 
declared he could not, as the sinews were so 
strong. Dr. Lee came to see the truth, and said 
to Henley, “ If you will not believe me, come up 
yourself and see him.” Upon which he also 
Handled him, and was convinced. 

So popular as this shrine was, it may easily 
be conceived that the women would flock in 
numbers to it: but this was not permitted, for, 
when the blessed saint was living his solitary 
life among the Piets, he was visited by an im¬ 
mense concourse of people, who came for in¬ 
struction and comfort: among these was the 
daughter of the king of that country, and she 
shamelessly accused him of improper conduct 
towards her, at which St. Cuthbert was greatly 
amazed, and perceiving that this calumny pro¬ 
ceeded from the instigation of the devil, applied 
Tiis whole heart to Almighty God, saying, “ My 
Lord, my God, who only knowest and art the 
discoverer of all secrets, make manifest also 
this work of iniquity, and by some token dis¬ 
prove the same, which, though it cannot be done 
by human policy, make known by some divine 
token 

When he had spoken these words, with great 
lamentation and tears unutterable, even sud¬ 
denly, and in the same place where she stood, 
the earth, making a hissing sound, presently 
opened and swallowed her up in the presence of 
aU the spectators. As soon as the king per¬ 
ceived this miracle to happen in the presence of 
all the company, he began to be greatly tor¬ 
mented in his mind, fearing lest for his furious 
threats he should incur the same punishment; 
whereupon he, humbly craving pardon of Al¬ 
mighty God, with a further petition to that 
good man St. Cuthbert, that, by his prayers he 
would crave of God to have his daughter again; 
which petition the holy father granted, upon 
condition that from thence no woman should 
come near him; whence it came to pass that the 
king did not suffer any woman to euter into any 
church dedicated to that saint, which to this day 
is duly observed in all the churches of the Piets, 
which were dedicated to that holy man. 

Bishop Pudsey, the Patriarcn of Jerusalem, 
forgetting the saint's objection, and pitying the 
banished sex, began a chapel at the east end of 
the church, dedicated to the Virgin, into which 
women were to enter, but the saint's displeasure 
was soon manifested by alarming rents which 
came in the stone-work, threatening the fall of 
the whole building: he was obliged to aban¬ 
don his intention, but appropriated a part of the 
west end, termed a Galilee, where women might 
enter. Two women of Newcastle, however, 
overcome by curiosity, determined to put on 
men's apparel, but, being discovered before 
their entrance, they were seized, and condemned 
to walk on three festival-days before the proces¬ 
sion in St. Nicholas Church, Newcastle, in the 
same dress in which they had committed the 
offence, proclamation of their sin being made 
before them. 

Queen Philippa, too, coming to meet 


her husband, in 1333, erred from ignorance, 
and walked through the abbey-gates to the 
priory, where she intended to sleep. One of the 
monks went to warn the king of the danger the 
ran from the aversion of the saint, and Edward 
desired her to rise and return, in her under¬ 
garments only, to the city. 

Royalty was often entertained by the Biibope 
of Durham. The Kings of England generally 
passed through in their wars with Scotland, and 
a scene of festive gaiety enlivened the old vails 
of priory and city. The palace-hall of 
Richard ae Bury was on one occasion filled 
with Edward the Third and his Queen, 
the Queen Dowager, the King of Scotland, 
two metropolitans, five bishops, and all the 
nobility north of the Trent. James the King 
of Scotland, too, brought his bride here in 
1426, the grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, 
and was met by all the great functionariee of 
Scotland, and attended by the nobles of England. 
A month’s feasting followed, and again when 
the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry the 
Seventh, was on her way to marry the Scotch 
king, she was met in this city by the powerful 
Earl of Northumberland, “dressed in a goodly 
gowne of tynsill, furred with hermynes: he wu 
mounted on a fayr courser, his barings of gold- 
smithe-worke, and through that same was aaven 
small bells that maid a melodyous noise without 
sparing gambads.” With a fine company of 
attendant gentlemen she passed through the 
streets, which were crowded with people; and 
on reaching the cathedral, the bishop and prior 
in their pontificals, and the monks in rich copei, 
were formed in procession with the croswj 
which were so soon to be destroyed, and which 
she reverently kissed, made her offering through 
the Earl of Surrey, and remained three days 
the guest of the bishop, when “ Prolle hall” wu 
held, all who presented themselves being feasted. 

Nor were the magnates of the land the only 
ones who here found a hospitable home; a 
sanctuary was provided for the muiderer, 
for those who had escaped from prison, and 
came knocking to the church-door. Two men 
always slept over the north-door, to be ready, 
night or day, to open it, and then tolled tne 
Galilee bell, that all might know that some one 
had fled there. They were obliged to keep 
within the charch-yard, and wear a gown <* 
black cloth, with a yellow St. Cntbbert’e crow 
os the left shoulder, that all might see their 
privilege until they could obtain the kings pf* 
don. They slept within the church, and tne 
prior provided tnem with meat and other neces¬ 
saries for thirty-seven days. ., 

The celebrated banner of St. Cuthbert, wbicn 
so often led to victory, was originally tke cor* 
porax cloth with which the saint covered wj 
chalice at mass; and previously to the batfiej# 
Durham, in October, 1346, a vision appeared » 
the prior desiring him to take this holy 
and put it on a spear, and go to ReadnuA 
there remaining until the Nevilles had conquer? 1 
the Scots, which, through the mediation of ** 
Cuthbert, they did, overthrowing them with ff 1 * 1 
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slaughter. But a sliort time after the prior had 
another and more splendid banner made of red 
velvet, embroidered and wrought with flowers of 
gold and green silk, fringed, and small silver 
bells hung to it. In the middle the corporax 
cloth was placed, coVertd with white velvet. 
The whole was borne on silver standards five 
yards long, with crosses and bells innumerable. 
Never was it carried to any battle but by 
the presence of the saint the victory was 
gained. Unfortunately, at the dissolution this 
relic (so precious in the eyes of antiquarians) 
fell into the bands of a Frenchwoman, Katha¬ 
rine, wife of Dean Whittingham, who put it in 
the fire “in the notable contempt and disgrace 
of all anncyent and goodly reliques.” But it 
received much more respect on Corpus Christi 
Day, when the bailiff of the town, standing in 
the town-booth, called all the various guilds to 
bring out their banners and torches, and repair 
to the abbey church, where the corpus christi 
shrine of gold, and a crystal box containing the 
holy sacrament upon it, St. Cuthbert’s banner 
with two goodly crosses, and the monks in their 
splendid copes,* made a procession round St. 
Cuthbert’s shrine, “the choir following, all the 
organs playing the Te Deum , and every man 
singing and praising God.” 

The venerable Bede was also interred near to 
the saint; but it seemed desirable that his tomb 
should be translated into the Galilee, where 
Hugo the bishop made a gold and silver case 
fox the bones, and inscribed them with these 
words: 

“This coffin doth conteyne the bones of venerable 
Beede, 

Christ to the Maker fence did geve, and to the 
giver gold. 

One Peter framed the worke; the cost Bnshopp 
lingo maid, 

So Peter and Hugo, patrones both, St. Beede in¬ 
closed in molded 

There was long preserved in the priory a goodly 
cup, called St. Bede’s bowl; the outside was of 
black maser, and the inside of silver, double gilt, 
and a picture of the saint seated as if writing. 

So rich a see, .with the most valuable shrine in 
England, might well be termed “ The bishopric,” 
from the great power possessed by the bishop 
of the diocese. It was a county palatine from 
immemorial prescription, which seems to have 
been granted to St. Cuthbert, by Egfrid, King of 
Northumberland, in 685, of all the land “ be¬ 
tween the rivers Whare and Tyne, to hold in as 
full and ample manner as the king himself held 
the same.” Many attempts were made by suc¬ 
ceeding monarchs to abolish this privilege, but 
Queen Mary re-established it in its former 
authority; and though some of its rights have 
been abrogated, it still holds many immunities. 
The bishops had formerly their own courts of 


* Of cloth of fine pure gold, so heavy that they 
were not able to walk upright in them, hut men on 
each side held them up. 


chancery and exchequer; the king's write were 
not permitted to be delivered in the county, but 
were directed to the bishop. He is still per¬ 
petual justice of the peace, and when coming 
into any assise-court he sits as chief. Though 
strictly forbidden by canon-law in other cases, 
the Bishop of Durham may sit in his purple 
robes when sentence of death is passed; giving 
rise to the old saying: 

“ Solum Lunelmente ttola jut dieit et entu” 

The tenures of land were all held from him; as 
lord paramount in-chief he had the power to 
march against the Scots, or conclude a truce 
with them. 

The strong oastle of Norham— 

“By Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot’s mountains loue; 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loop-hole grates, where captives weep. 

The flanking walls that round it sweep—■ 

owes its existence to Ranulph Fhamberd, Bishop 
of Durham, so well known as the Lord Trea¬ 
surer and Chief Justice to the rapacious King 
William Rufus. Exposed as this part of his 
diocese was to the incursions of the turbulent 
moss-troopers of the borders, he built the castle 
on its steep rock, dog a moat round it, and the 
town which sprang up at the foot of the hill 
became his property. Here assembled yearly 
the knights to do suit for their manors and pay 
their fees, some of which seem sufficiently ab¬ 
surd. Thus Bertrand Monboucher held his 
lands at Pokerley by paying the trifle of one 
clove, meaning the spice of that name, on St. 
Cuthbert’s day; and Wm. Grey, that of Tref- 
ford, in consideration of his offering a pair of 
white gloves at the feast of St. Mary Magdalene. 
A pound of wax for tapers was claimed from 
Cornsow, a hogshead of wine from Shald- 
forth, a rose at Pentecost from Wickham, the 
rent of a hen and part of a hen from Red worth, 
which scarcely seems comprehensible unless it 
were that a hen and a-balf were valued and the 
fine paid in money. The Lord of Raby had 
the more noble offering of a stag, which was 
brought to the abbey of Durham every 4th 
of September, to be killled for the Abbot’s 
table; and the possessor of Auckland and 
Stanhope was bound to attend the bishop on 
his great buntings, to seo that the tenants set 
him up a field-house or tabernacle, with a chapel 
and all manner of rooms and offices; also to 
furnish him with dogs, and horses to carry his 
provision and to attend him daring his stay for 
the supply of all his conveniences. There were 
also certain persons called Halywercfolk, who 
held their lands by the service of defending the 
corpse of St. Cuthbert, and claimed the privi¬ 
lege of not being forced to go out of the bishop¬ 
ric either by the king or bishop. But now the 
rest of the militia of the county is on the same 
footing as the rest of the kingdom; the office 
of Lord-lieutenant being, however, generally 
held by the bishop. 
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It was the custom for the harnesses on the 
demise of the prelate to deposit the keys of the 
city-gates at the shrine of St. Cuthbert; on the 
death of Bishop Pndsey the officers of the 
crown, who had seized the temporalities, took 
violent possession of them, contrary to the an¬ 
cient usage; the election of a prelate was de¬ 
layed, much oppression ensued, and a creature 
or the King’s was at last chosen. 

When the Bishop of Durham made his first 
entrance in the diocese the descendants of the 
ancient family of Conyers were bound to present 
him with a falchion, as an emblem of his tem¬ 
poral power. This arose from the gift of the 
manor of Sockburn to Sir John Conyers, who 
was one of those heroes, “ who slew a mon- j 
strous, venomed, and poisoned wiverne, ask, or 
worm, which overthrew and devoured many 
people in fight, the scent of whose poison was ^ 
so strong that no person was able to abide 1 
it. But before he aid this enterprise, having 
but one child, he went to the church in com¬ 
plete armour and offered up his son to the 
Holy Ghost.” In the church of Sockburn the 
whole tradition is recorded in a painted window, 
and on his marble monument the serpent lies at 
his feet. The style of presenting the falchion 
was this: when the bisnop crossed the Tees, 
which is the boundary between York and Dur¬ 
ham, the proprietor of the estate rode into the 
middle of the river, at the ford, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, and there offered it to the 
bishop, with an ancient form of words. The 
bishop politely took it, examined it, and then 
returned it to the lord of the manor, wishing 
him health and long enjoyment of his estate. 
At this point, too, the high-sheriff and all the 
neighbouring gentry used to meet the bishop to 
welcome him to the see, and conducted him to 
Darlington, where they all dined with him, and 
then proceeded to Durham. Before they 
reached the city the dean and chapter came 
out to offer a congratulatory address, the 
bishop and his attendants alighting from their 
carriages to receive it; after which the pro¬ 
cession moved on, preceded by tbe corpora¬ 
tion, the various companies witli their banners, 
and a great concourse of people to tbe cathedral, 
where the bishop was habited on the tomb of 
the venerable Bede in the Galilee at the west 
end of the church, the clergy, preceded by the 
whole choir, singing the Te Deum, went up to 
the high pillar, and, after prayers, the bishop 
took the oaths, was enthroned, and attended to 
the castle by the high-sheriff. Notwithstanding 
tbe immense revenue enjoyed until very recently 
by the bishop, the fees at his entrance were so 
large that they swallowed up the first year’s 
income. 

■ ■ ■ 


The power of enjoying the harmless and seasonable 
pleasures of life is not only very essential to a man’s 
happiness, but an indication of several valuable quali¬ 
ties, both of the heart and the head, which can hardly 
dist without it. I 


TELL HIM. 


BT ELIZABETH TOWNBBIDGE. 

Oh 1 take me back, dear mother t 
I long to be at home; 

Oft, in my fevered dreams at night, 

I hear our mill-stream foam; 

And when, with painful sighs, dear. 
My weak heart often heaves, 

I think the air would heal me. 

That stirs our garden leaves. 

Now I know that yon are weeping; 
You torn away your head; 

Ah 1 yes, all change were vain, mother, 
I must soon sleep with the dead: 

Yet the world for me was very fau¬ 
lt holds things hard to part; 

But you will keep me always 
In your memory and your heart. 


And when ke comes again mother, 
And finds me gone away. 

Won’t you comfort him, and say all 
That I would wish to say ? 

Tell him it was not grief for him 
That brought me to the grave; 
That had he never left me 
Not e’en his love could save. 


Tell how of him I speak, mother, 

While death my bosom heaves: 

How I listen with strained ear still 
To the shiver of the leaves; 

Knowing the wind that stirs them 
Is a brave ship wafting on. 

That can never reach this old land 
Until I shall be gone. 

Say how I used he jealous, mother; 
Once I thought my heart would break, 

If from any other lips than mine 
He word or smile should seek; 

But I hope that I am changed now— 
Leas selfish grown, less vain: 

Yes, say it was my last wish 
That he should love again. 


And when children fill his home, dear, 
Tell also how I said 
To call one of them by my name— 
Hie loved, the early dead; 

For I fancy even in my grave 
It would joy to me afford. 

Bid I know my name upon his lips 
Was still a household word. 

Yet His hard: the day is very near 
When I was to be his wife: 

Oh 1 I hope God will forgive me. 

But I cling—I cling to life f 
Down in my failing heart, mother, 

A wild, wild longing lies; 

Once again, before I die, mother, 

To look into his eyes, 
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Yes, yes i I do submit, dear; 

God's will is ilways best; 

But oh ! it were not like death 
To die upon his breast. 

Why did he ever like me. 

Choosing me all above P 

Bnt ever lovely are the eyes 
That look on ns with love. 

And though I was not fair, dear. 

As others he passed by. 

Ah I none could ever give him 
Such pure deep love as I. 

Do not, oh 1 do not blame me for 
Thus loving him so well; 

My fond heart loves you too, mother. 
More than my lips can tell. 

And yon also loved him always: 

To me the thought is sweet 

That even when I'm gone from you 
Our hearts in him will meet. 

Twas with you I always slept, mother. 
Throughout my life’s short years ; 

When I woke you were beside me, 

To hush my childish fears. 
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Then won't you, just at first, mother— 

Nay, don't so sorely weep— 

Come sometimes in the evening 
And watch my long last sleep ? 

Put no stone where I shall rest, either; 

Lav me simply in the clay ; 

Let the ring be buried with me 
He gave me going away. 

He has the lock of hair I know. 

He himself took from my head; 

Now I think that I am easier— 

All I wished to say is said. 

Only take me back again, mother; 

I long to be at home; 

In my fevered dreams at night still 
I hear our mill-stream foam. 

Like a soft voice speaking ever 
Of the time now passed away. 

When I watched its busy plashing wheel 
Throughout the live-long day. 

Thinking ever of that dear, dear spot. 

In this strange place I Ue, 

To the home where I was happy, mother, 

Oh, take me back to die l 


STEPHEN YARROW. 


(An American Story.) 
IN TWO PARTS. 


Part First. 

Sometime in the year 1856, a family named 
Yarrow moved into the neighbourhood where I 
then lived, and rented a email house with a bit 
of ground attached to it, on one of the rich bot¬ 
tom-farms lying along the Eastern shore of the 
Ohio. The mother, two or three children, and 
their dog Ready made up the quiet household: 
not one to attract notice from any cause. Peo¬ 
ple soon knew Martha Yarrow, m that was in 
her. She was Western-and farm-born; what¬ 
ever Nature had given her of good or bad, there¬ 
fore, thrust itself out at once with pungent di¬ 
rectness. 

The family supported themselves by selling 
their poultry and vegetables to the hucksters, 
leading an eventless life enough, until the 
change occurred, some five years after they came 
into the neighbourhood, of which I am going to 
tell you. 

I called it a Christmas story, not so much be¬ 
cause it happened on a Christmas, as because 
the meaning of it seemed suited to that day; 
and I thought, too, that nobody grows tired of 
Christinas stories, especially if ne chance to have 
been born in one of those families where the day 
is kept in the old fashion: it roots itself so deep, 
that memory, in whatever quaint superstition, 
or homely affection for mother or brother; or 


unreasoning trust in God, may outlive our child¬ 
hood, and underlie our older years. And surely 
that is as just, as wise a thing, to strip off for a 
child the smirched dress of one day at 
least, and send it down through the long pro¬ 
cession of the years with its true face bared, 
to waken in him a live sense of man’s love and 
God’s love. Some one, perhaps, had done this 
for this woman, Mrs. Yarrow, long ago: for, let 
the months before and after be bare as they 
chose, she kept this day of Christmas with a 
feverish anxiety, more eager than her children 
even to make every moment warm and throb 
with pleasure, and enjoying them herself, to 
their last breath, with the whole zest of a nervous, 
strong-blooded nature. Yet she may have had 
another reason for it. 

The evening before the Christmas of which we 
write, she had gone out to the well with her son 
before closing tne house for the night. 

“There's no danger of thaw before morning, 
Jem ?” looking anxiously up into the night, as 
they rested the bucket on the curb. 

“Thaw! there’s a woman’s notion for youl 
Why, the very crow is frozen out of the cocks 
yonder!’’ stretching his arms, and clapping his 
nollow chest, as if he were six feet high. No, 
we’ll not have a thaw, little woman.’’ 

The children often called her that, in a fond, 
protecting way; but it Sounded most oddly from 
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Jem; he wae each s weak, awaggering sparrow 
of a little chap. He stretched his hands as high 
as he could reach up to her hips, and smoothed 
her linsey dress down: if it had been her face, 
the touch could not have been more tender. 

“ You don’t think of the luck we always have. 
Why, it couldn’t rain on Christmas for you or 
me, mother 1” 

8he laughed, nodding several times. 

“ Well, that is sure, Jem,” stopping to look 
into the lean, emphatic little face, and to pass 
her hand over the tow-coloured hair. 

Somehow, the bond between mother and son 
was curiously strong to-night It was always 
so at Christmas. At other times they were 
much like two children in companionship, but 
Christmas never came without bringing a vague 
sense of cowering close together as tnough some 
danger stood near them. There was something 
half fierce, now, in the way she caressed his 
feoe. 

“ Come on with the bucket, brother,” she said, 
cheerfnlly, stamping the clogging snow from her 
shoes, shading her eyes with her hand, and look¬ 
ing over the white stretch to the black line of 
hills chopping the East. “ More like a hail- 
gust than rain. But I was afraid of that you 
see,” as they went up the path. “ There’s an 
old saying, that trouble always comes with rain. 
And it did in my life—to me” 

She was talking to herself. Jem whistled, 
pretending not to hear: but he peered sharply 
into her face, with the relish which all sickly, 
premature children have for a mystery or pain. 
Very seldom was there hint of either about Mar¬ 
tha Yarrow. She was an Ohio woman, small- 
boned, muscular, with healthy, quick blood, not 
a scrofulous, ill-tempered drop in her veins; 
in her brain only a very few ana obstinate opini¬ 
ons, maybe, but all of them lying open to the 
sight of anybody who cared to know them. Not 
long ago, she had been a pretty, bouncing 
country-belle; now, she was a hard-working 
housewife t a Whig, because all the Clarks (her 
own family) were Whigs : going to the Baptist 
church, with no clear Ideas about close commu¬ 
nion or immersion, because she had married a 
country parson. With a consciousness that 
she had borne a heavier pain in her life than 
most women, and ought to feel scourged and 
sad, she did cry out with such feeling some¬ 
times, but with a keen, natural relish for apple- 
butter parings, or fair-days, or a neighbour 
dropping in to tea, or anything that would give the 
children and herself a chance to joke ana laugh, 
and be like other people again. Between the 
two feelidgs, her temper was odd and uncertain 
enough. But in this December air, now, her 
still rounded cheek grew red, her breast heaved, 
her eves sparkled, glad as a child would be, 
simply because it was cold and Christmas was 
coming; while the child Jem, with his tougher, 
less animal nature, jogged gravely beside 
her, head and eyes down. As for her every-day 
life, nobody’s fires burned, nobody’s windows 
shone like Martha Yarrow's; not a pound of 
batter went to market with the creamy, clQYery 


taste her fingers worked into hers. She pot a 
flavour, an elastic spring, into every bit of work 
she did, making it play. The very nervousness 
of the woman, her suaden fits of laughter and 
tears, impressed you as the effervescence of a 
seat of life which began at her birth. Nobody 
ever got to the end, or expected to get to the 
end, of her stories and scraps of old songs. 
Then, every day some new plan, keeping the 
whole house awake and alive t when Tom’s 
birthday came, a surprise-feast of raspberries 
and cake; when Jem’s new trousers were pro¬ 
duced, they had been made up over-night, a 
dead secret, ten shining dimes in the pocket, 
fresh from the mint; even the penny string of 
blue beads for Catty, bought of Sims the ped¬ 
dler, was hid under her plate, and made quite a 
jollification of that supper. You may be sure, 
the five years just gone in that house had been 
short and merry and coxy enough for the chil¬ 
dren. Before that-Here Jem’s memory 

flagged: he had been a baby then; Catty just 
born; yet, somehow, he never thought of that 
unknown time without the furtive, keen glance 
into his mother’s face, and a frightened choking 
in the heart under his puny chest. Somewhere, 
back yonder, or in the years coming, some vagoe 
horror waited for him to fight. To-night, (al¬ 
ways at Christmas, although then the glow and 
comfort of all days reached its heat,) this unac¬ 
countable dread was on the boy; why, he 
never knew. It might be that under the hnny 
and preparation of Martha Yarrow on that day 
some deeper meaning did lie, which his instinct 
bad discerned : more probably, however, it was 
but the sickly vagary of a child grown old too 
fast. 

They hurried along the path now to reach tbs 
house and shut the night outside, for every mo¬ 
ment the cold and dark were growing heavier; 
the snow rasping under their feet, as its crust 
cracked; overhead, the sky-air froxen thin and 
gray, holding dead a low, watery, half-moon; 
now and then a more earthy, thicker gnat break¬ 
ing sharply round the hill, taking their breath. 
It was only a step, however, and Tom was hold* 
ing the house-door open, letting a ruddy ligbt 
stream out, and with it a savory smell of sapper. 
Tom halloed, and that blue-eyed pudge of a 
Catty pounded on the window with her bit little 
fist. How hot the fire glowed! Somehow all 
Christmas seemed waiting in there. It was 
time to hurry along. Even Ready came out, 
shaking his shaggy old sides, impatiently in the 
snow, and began to dog them, snapping at Jem’s 
heels. Like most old people, he likea his ease, 
and was apt to be out of sorts, if meals were 
kept waiting. Ready^s whims always made 
Martha laugh as she aid when she was a young 
girl: they knew each other then, long befoie 
Jem was born. 

“ Come on, old Truepenny,” she said, going 

in. 

There was comfort. Nothing in that house, 
from the red woollen curtains to the bright 
poker, which did not have its part to play lor 
Christmas* Nothing that did not ° Christ* 
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tnkB,** from Catty’s eyes, to the very supper 
table. Of course'I don’t mean the Christmas din¬ 
ner, when I say supper. Tom could have told 
you. Somewhere m his paunchy little body he 
kept a perpetual bill of fare, checked off or un¬ 
checked. He based and staid his mind now 
<m preparations in the pantry. Something solid 
there! A haunch of venison, mince-meat, win¬ 
ter succotash, a roasted peahen, and that is the 
top and crown of Nature’s efforts in the way of 
fowls. For suppers, pish! However, Tom ate 
with the rest. Mother was hungry ; so they 
were very leisurely, and joked and laughed to 
that extent that even Catty was uproarious when 
they were through. Then Jem fell to work at 
the great coals, and battered them into a rousing 
fire. 

u I’ll ffo and fasten the shutters,” said Tom. 

Martha Yarrow’s back was to the window. 
She turned sharply. The sickly white moon 
lighted up the snow-waste out there; some oue 
might be out in those frozen fields, some one 
who was coming home, who had been gone for 
* years, years. Jem was watching her. 

" Leave the windows alone, Tom,” he said. 
u It won’t hurt the night to see my fire.” 

He pulled his cricket close up to her, and took 
her hand to pet. It was cola, and her teeth 
chattered. However, they were all so snug and 
close together, and Christmas, that great warm¬ 
hearted day, was so near upon them, as full of 
love and hearty, warm enjoyment as the living 
God could send it, that its breath filled all their 
hearts; and presently Martha Yarrow’s face 
was brighter than Catty’s. They were noisy 
and busy enough. The programme for to-mor¬ 
row was to make out; that put all heads to 
work to plan: the stockings to be opened, and 
dinner, and maybe a visit to the menagerie in 
the afternoon. That was Martha’s surprise, and 
ahe was not disappointed in the applause it 
brought. It made the tears come to her eyes, 
an hour after, when she was going to bed, re¬ 
membering it. 

“ It takes such a little thing to make them 
happy,” she said to herself, “ or me either,” with 
a somewhat silly face. 

She tried to thank God for giving them so 
much, but only sobbed. After the confusion 
about the show was over, and Catty had been 
wakened into a vague jungle of tigers and lions 
and Shetland ponies, and put to sleep again, 
they subsided enough to remember the winding- 
up of the day. Quiet that was to be; the chil¬ 
dren from Shag’s Point were coming up, some 
balf-dosen in all, for their share of Christmas. 
Poorer than the Yarrows, you understand ? 
though but a little; in fact, there were not many 
steps farther down: peahens and cranberries 
were not for every day. Well, to-morrow even¬ 
ing Jem would tell them the story of the Stable 
and the Child, and how that the Child was with 
us yet, if we could only see. Jem was always his 
mother*! spokesman, and put the meaning of 
Christmas into words: she never talked of such 
things. Yet they always watched her face, 

whin tty ipoke of thsm—watohsd i now, and 


looked, as she did, into the little room beyond 
the kitchen where they sat, their eyes growing 
still and brighter. There might have been a 
tinge of the savage or the Frenchman in Martha 
Yarrow’s nature, she had so strong a propensity 
to make real, apparent to the senses, what few 
ideas she had, even her religion. A good skill 
to do it, too. The recess out of the kitchen was 
only a small closet, but, with the aid of a softly- 
tinted curtain or two, and the nebulous light of 
a concealed lamp, she had contrived to give it 
an air of distance and reserve. Within were 
green wreaths hung over the whitewaahed walls, 
and an altar-ahaped little white table, covered with 
heaps of crimson leaves and bright berries, such 
as grow in the snow; only a few flowers, but 
enough to fill the air with fragrance; the chil¬ 
dren’s Christmas gifts, and wax-lights burning 
before a picture, the child Jesus looking down 
on them with a smile as glad as their own. A 
thoroughly real person to the bovs, this Christ 
for childhood; for she built the little altar before 
this picture on all their holidays; something in 
the woman herself needing the story of the 
Stable and the Child. If she were doing a 
healthier work on the souls of that morbid Jem 
and glutton Tom than could a thousand after¬ 
sermons, she did not know it: never guessed 
either, when they absorbed day by day hardly 
enough the force of her tough-muscled en¬ 
durance and wholesome laugh, that she pre¬ 
pared the way of the Lord and made His paths 
straight. Yet what matter who knew ? 

But to go on with our story. There were 
times—once or twice to-night, for instance— 
when she ceased doing even her unconscious 
work. Assuredly, somewhere back in her life, 
something had gone amiss with this silly, help¬ 
ful creature, and left a taint on her brain. The 
hearty, pretty smile would go suddenly from her 
face, something foreign looking out of it, instead, 
as if a pestilent thought had got into her soul; she 
would rise uneasily, going to the window, look* 
ing out, her forehead leaning on the glass, her 
body twitching weakly. One would think from 
her face she saw some work in the world which 
God had forgotten. What could it matter to 
her ? Whatever hurt her, it was the one word 
which her garrulous lips never hinted, Onoe to¬ 
night she spoke more plainly than Jem had ever 
known her to do in all his life. It was after the 
children had gone to bed, whioh they did, 
shouting and singing, and playing cirous-riders 
over the pillows, their motner leaning her 
elbows on the foot-board, laughing in the mean 
time. Jem got up, after the others were asleep, 
and stole after her, in his little flannel drawers, 
back to the kitchen. By the window again, as 
he had feared, the woollen sock which she was 
knitting for Tom in her hand, the yarn all 
tangled and broken. Ready was by her knees, 
winking sleepily. The old dog was growing 
surly with his years, as we said : Jem remem¬ 
bered when he used to romp and tussle with 
him, but that was long agoi he lay in tlye 
chimney-corner always now, growling at Martha 
hsrself wn, if her singing or laugh disturb^ 
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hit nap. Bat when theae strange moods came or twice, then, after a grave pause of a minnie, 
on her, Jem noticed that the yellow old beast , with a sharp howl, such as Jem bad not bend 
seemed conscious of it sooner than any one him give for years, dashed through tbe kitchen 
beside, crept up to her, stood by her: that into the wash-shed and out across tbe fields, 
she clung to nim, not to her children. Martha Yarrow turned away from tbe window, 
He was licking her hand now, his red eye, and leaned her head against the dresser-sbelws: 
drowsy though it was, watching her as if danger standing quite still, only that she clutched Jem’i 
were nigh. A dog you would not slight. Inside hand. The clock ticked noisily as a half-boor 
of hishot-headeaness and courage there was went by; the fire burned lower and dark. The 
that reserved look in his eyes, which some men dog came back at last, dragging bis feet heavily; 
and brutes have, that says they have a life of came np close to her, and crouched down with 
their own to live separate from yours, and they a half-human moan. After a long time be got 
know it. The boy crept up jealously, thrust up, went out into the wash-house in a spiritfess 
his numb finger into his mother’s hand. She way, and did not return again that night. She 
started, looking down. did not move. It Beemed a long time to the 

“ It grows into a clear winter’s night, child before she turned, her face wet with tori, 
Jemmy,” trying to speak carelessly. and took him up in her arms, chafing his cold 

So they stood looking out together. The feet, 
fire had burned down into a great bed of flame- “ It could not be! I knew that, Jemmy. I 
1 ms coals, the kitchen glowed warm and red, wasn’t a fool. But I thought—* Oh, Pet, 
throwing out even a patch of ruddy light on the I’ve waited such a long while!” 
snow-covered yard without A cold, but com- He patted her cheeks, soothing her—tbe more 
fortable home-look out there: the bit of garden, effectually, perhaps, that he did not know wist 
fences, cow-house, pump, heaped with the troubled her. 

snow; old Dolly asleep in her stable: Jem “ Why, it’s Christmas, mother,” be said, 

wrapped himself in his mother’s skirt with a “I know that. You see, I thought,” her 

sudden relish of warm snugness. What made eyes fastened on his in an appealing sort of way, 
her pull at Ready’s neck with such nervous “ that, being Christmas, if there should be ioj 
jerks ? She saw nothing beyond ? Jem stood lost body wandering out on tbe fields that God 

on tiptoe, peering out. There was no hint of had forgotten- What then ?” all tbe blood 

the hailstorm they had prophesied, in the night: gone from her face. “ Why, what then, Jem! 
the moon stood lower now in the sky, filling the No home, no one to say to him, ‘ Here’s borne, 
air with a yellow, frosty brilliance. Yet some- here’s wife and children waiting to love you- 
thing strangely cold, dead, unfamiliar, in the oh, sick with waiting to love you!’ No one to 
night yonder, chilled him. Neither sound nor say that, Jem. And him wandering out in tbe 
motion there; hills, river, and fields, distinct, cold, going quick back to the mouth of bell, not 
sharply cut in pallor, but ghost-like: it made knowing how God loved him.” 
him afraid. There seemed to be no end of “ If there is such a one,” Jem said, stesdfy 
them; the hills to the north ran low, and be- though his lip trembled, “ God will let him 
yond them he could see more blue and cold and know.” 

distance going on—who could tell where? to “There is no such one,” sharply. "Hw* 

the eternal ice and snow it might be. She felt is no one yonder but knows bis borne, and » 

it, he knew. The boy was frightened, tried to nearer to his God than you or I, James Yarrow" 
pull her back to the fire, when something he The boy made no reply—sat on ber knc* 
saw outside made him stop suddenly. Shag’s looking earnestly into the fire. Ha bad dor 
Hill, the nearest of the ledge to the house, is a nearly guessed her secret than she knew —mu 
low, narrow cone, with a sharp rim against the enough to know how to comfort her. After* 
sky; the moon had sunk half behind it, light- while, when she was quiet, he turned, and pot 
iug the surface of drifted snow which faced his thin arms about her neck, smiling, 
them. Across thist here suddenly fell a long, “ Take me into your bed, mother. I’d 0 
uncertain shadow, which belonged neither to cold 1 Let me into old Catty’s place this once.” 

bush nor tree: it might be the flicker of a She nodded, pleased, and, putting him to bed, 

cloud; or a man, passing across the top of the soon followed him. When sne held him snugly 
hill, would make it. It was nothing; some of in her arms, the replenished fire making b* 
the coal-diggers from the Point going home; he flickering shadows from the next room, be 
pulled at her petticoat again. whispered— 

“ Come to the fire, dear,” he said, looking “ Next Christmas, mother! Only one ye* 
up. more 1” 

Her whole face and neck were hot; she Again the quick shiver of ber body; bw 
laughed and trembled as if some spasm were this time her breath was gentle, a soft light i* 
upon her. her eyes. 

“ Do you see ?” she cried, trying to force the “ Well, and then, my son ?” 

window open. “ Oh, Jemmy, it might be! it “Why, some one else then will call me w* 

might!” How long he has been gone, dear! so long 

Jem was used to his mother’s unaccountable I never saw him since I was a bit of a baby, 
whims of mood. Ready,however, startled him. “ Five years. Yes. Well, dear?” tnxioosf- 

The dog pricked up his ears, sniffed the air once Her eyes were shut; he stroked the Id* 
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softly, thinking how moist and red her lips were: 
never as beautiful a face as the little mother’s ; 
for so Jem, feeling quite grown up in his heart, 
called her there. 

" Well, then, no more trouble, but somebody 
to take care of us all the time. Whenever I see 
a preacher, now, I think of father”—‘Stopping 
abruptly, with that anxious, incisive look so sad 
to see on a child’s face. 

She did not reply at first; then, “ He preached 
God's word as he knew it,” she said, dryly. 

“ And whenever I hear of a good, brave man, 
I think, 'That’s like father!' ” 

Her eyes opened now. 

"That’s true. Jemmy! God knows that’s 
true 1 So proud my boy will be of his father!” 

She did not say anything more, but began 
playing with his hair, her mouth unsteady, 
ana a bashful, dreamy smile in her eyes. She 
looked very young and girlish in the mellow 
light. 

" He's not coarse like me, Jem,” she said at 
last. “ Even more like a woman in some ways. 
He always came nearer to you children, for 
instance; I mind how you always used to creep 
away from me close to him at night. He hates 
noise, Stephen does—and mean, scraping ways, 
such as we ’re used to, being poor. My boy ’ll 
mind that ? We ’ll keep anything shabby out 
of his sight, when he comes baok.” 

"I’ll mind,” said Jem, dryly. "But- 

Well, no matter. We *re to try and be like him, 
Tom and I ? I understand.” 

She drew down her head suddenly into the 
pillow. Jem had been growing sleepy, but he 
started wide awake now, trying to see her face: 
the pretty pink colour his questions had brought 
was gone from it. 

" Did you speak, mother ?” 

No answer. 

" I said we are to be men like him, Tom and 
I, if «e can ?” 

He knew he had touched her to the quick 
somehow: his heart beat thick with the old 
childish terror, as he waited for her answer. 

" Yes, you are to try, my son.” 

Martha Yarrow’s frivolous chirruping voice 
was altered, with meaning in it he never had 
heard before, as if her answer came out of some 
depth where God had faced her soul, and forced 
it to speak truth. But when, after that, the boy, 
curious to know more, went on with his ques¬ 
tions, she quieted him gravely, kissed him good¬ 
night, and turned over—to sleep, he concluded, 
from her regular breathing. However, when 
Jem, after a while, began to snore, she got up 
and went to the kitchen-fire, kneeling down on 
the stone hearth: her head was on fire, and her 
body cold. 

" So they shall be like him!” she whispered, 
with a fierce, baited look, as if by her wife’s 
trust in him she defied the whole world. " I 
have kept my word. I’ve tried to make his 
sons what God made him in the beginning.” 

That was true: she had kept her word. Five 
yegre ago, when the great spandal 0 n the 
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church in-, and their minister was tried 

for forgery, and sentenced to six years' imprison¬ 
ment in the penitentiary, the first letter his wife 
wrote to him there had these words: 

" For the boys, my husband, they never shall know 
of this thing. They shall know you as God and I do, 
Stephen. I ’ll make them men like you, if I can— 
except in your religion; for I believe, before God, the 
devil taught you that.” 

When the man read that in his cell, a dry, 
quiet smile came over his face. He had not 
expected such a keen opinion from his shallow, 
easy-going wife: he did not think there was so 
much insight in her. 

" It'8 a deep sounding you give, Martha, true 
or not,” folding up the letter. "And so the 
boys will never know ?” going back to his soli¬ 
tary cobbling, for they were making a shoe¬ 
maker of him. 

If there were any remorse under his quiet, or 
impatience at fate, or gnawing home-sickness, 
he did not show it. That was the last letter or 
message that came from his wife. The friends 
of other prisoners were admitted to visit them, 
but no one ever asked to see him; the five 
years went by; every day the same bar of sun¬ 
light struck across his bench, and glittered on 
the point of bis awl, gray in winter, yellow in 
summer; but no day brought a word or a 
sign from the outer world but that. The 
man grew thin — mere skin and bone. 
He asked no questions, ceased At jast 
to look up, when the jailer brought his 
meals, to see if he carried a letter. Sometimes, 
when he used to stand chafing his stubbly chin 
in the evening at the slit cut in the stones for 
his window, looking at the red brick chimney¬ 
pot he could see over the penitentiary-wall, it 
seemed like something of outer life, and he 
would mutter—" She said the boys would never 
know.” Once, too, a year or two after that, 
when the jailer came into " Quiet Stevy’s” cell 
(for so he nicknamed him), Yarrow came up, 
and took him by the coat-buttons, looking up 
and gabbling something about Martha and the 
little chaps in a maudlin sort of way—then, with 
a silly laugh, lay down on his pallet. 

" I never felt sorry for the little whiffet be¬ 
fore,” said the fat jailer, when he came out. 
" He’s so close; but it's a cursed shame in his 
people to give him the go-by that way—there!” 

But when he went back an hour or two after, 
he found he had gained no ground with Stevy; 
he was dry, silent as ever; he had come to him¬ 
self, meanwhile, and shivered with disgust at the 
fear that any madness had made him commit 
himself to this mass of flesh. 

" Mortised with the sacred garlic,” he 
muttered, with the usual dry twinkle in his 
eyes. 

Ben caught the last word. 

"It’s a good yarb, garlic,” he said, con¬ 
fusedly. “ Uses it on hot coals mostly, under 
broilin' steqks. Well, good night.—He’s ft 
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queer chap, though,” after he had gone out— 
** beyond me.” 

Five years being gone, Martha Yarrow, sitting 
by her fire to-night, could only repeat the words 
of her letter. She had taken out a daguerreo¬ 
type of her husband, and was looking at it. 
He was a small man; young; dressed in a suit 
of rusty black, with a certain subdued, credulous, 
incomplete air about him, like a man forced at 
birth into some iron mould of circumstance, and 
whose own proper muscles and soul had never 
had a chanoe of air to grow. A. homely, 
saddened, uncouthly- shaped face—one that 
would be sure to go snubbed and unread 
through the world, to find at last some woman 
who would know its latent meaning, and worship 
it with the heat ofpassion which this country- 
girl had given. Withal, a cheerful, quizzical 
smile on the lips. Poor Martha's eyes filled, 
the moment she looked at that; and so she 
went back to her first years of married life, full 
of keen, relishing enjoyment, all coming from 
him, quiet, silent as he was—remembering how 
her maddest freaks were indulged with that 
same odd, dry laugh. She stood alone now. 

" And in these years I have grown used to be 
alone”—standing up, stretching her arms sud¬ 
denly above her head, and letting them fall again. 

It was a lie: she knew that the tired sinking 
within of her body and soul was harder to bear 
now than the day he went away, and she weaker 
to bear it. If ane could but lean her head on 
his breast for one moment, and feel him pat 
her hair, with the old "Tut! tut! why, what 
ails my girl ?” it would give her more strength 
than all her prayers. She couldn’t think of 
herself as anytbiag but a girl, when she remem¬ 
bered her husband: these years were nothing. 

Her mouth grew drier and hotter, as she sat 
there looking into the face, polishing the glass 
with her hand, kissing it. "I am so tired, 
Stephen!” she would whisper now and then. 
Only those who know the muttered mysterious 
bond in the soul of a true wife and husD&nd can 
comprehend what Martha Yarrow bore when it 
was torn apart, and by no fault of hers. “ God 
meant him for me,” she said, savagely; "no 
man had a right to part us.” She looked at 
the picture, feeling that he was purer than any 
baby she had nursed at her bre&6t—nearer 
God. " It was his religion was to blame. That 
was the ruin of us all. I believe he never knew 
who the good God was; how could he?” 
thinking of his father, who used to sit in the 
chimney-corner—one of those acrid doctrine- 
professors, who sour the water of life into gall 
and vinegar before they dole it out to their 
children. She was glad she had told him her 
mind before they parted—to what his teaching 
had brought his son. " I cut deep that day, 
and I thank God for it,” she said, her face white. 

She had brought the children here to be near 
the penitentiary, but she had never been al¬ 
lowed to see him. No letters came from him. 
His brother, John Yarrow, sent hers to him. 
There was some formula of admission, he 
said, which the did pot understand* The time 


Yarrow. 

was nearly up: in one year more he would be 
free. Well, and then ? He had been in one of 
the ways that butted down on hell; how would 
be come back to her ? In all these years, silence. 
Who woold bring him back? Who? They 
were keen enough to put him in, but who would 
stay with him, to say, “ You’ve slipped, boy, but 
stand np again” ? Who would hold out a kind 
hand at the gate, when he came out, witb 
"Here's a place, Yarrow. Here’s home and 
love, and God waiting; try another chance”? 
Who would do that? No wonder she looked 
out that night, thinking there was some work 
forgotten. 

Martha sat there until dawn came, moving 
only to replenish the fire, lest the children sbodd 
take cold. In all her life she never forgot diet 
night. Some fiirious instinct seemed at work 
within her, goading her to be up and doing. 
What should she do ? Why should she disquiet 
herself? Her husband was safe asleep in his 
cell. Yet all night long she could not keep her 
soul back from crying to God to save him is 
his deadly peril, to bring him there at once to 
her, to the children. When morning broke, 
cold and sweet-breathed, russet clouds, dyed with 
the latent crimson day, thronging np from be¬ 
hind the hills, she tried to thrust down til the 
pains of the night as moody fancies. They did 
not go. She bathed herself, woke the ehfldres, 
laughed and romped with them (for their year’s 
holiday should not be damped): bnt the cold, 
unsufferable weight within dragged her phytic- 
ally down. Trifles without, too, beset her with 
vague fears. Ready was gone; for yean be 
had not left the house at night. The children 
began to look with uneasy eyes at her face: she 
would betray all. She kept her fingers thnnt 
into the breast of her wrapper to touch the cam 
of the picture: she could hold herself quiet eo. 
-How cold and unmeaning the light was that 
day to her! and every tick of the clock seemed 
to beat straight on her brain. So the morning 
crept by. She grew so sure—without reason— 
that it wag the last day of waiting, that, when 
the children went out to build their snow-mao, 
she sat down on Jem's chest, shivering and 
dizzy; when the snow cracked under a step 
outside, afraid to turn her head—thinking h* 
would be standing at the door, with the old 
patient smile on his month, and his hand out 
But he did not come. 

About half a mUe on the other side of Sbig*i 
Hill there is an hotel, off from the road, looking 
lik an overgrown Swiss chdlet. Not t country 
tavern by any means. Starr, a New York 
caterer, keeps it, as a sort of boarding-honse for 
a few wealthy Pittsburg families in summer: 
however, if you should stop there at any time 
of the year, you would be sure of a aelkste 
croquette and a fair glass of wine. UsuaHyt 
Starr and and his frtmily are the only ocouptntt 
In winter, but on this Christmas eve there were 
lights in two of the upper rooms. M. Soak, 
the Mobile financier, so well known through 
the west, with his family, had occupied them for 
about a week; tbie evening, too, a M?f 
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from St. Louis was it the house : there was a flowers always near. “ Eating with iron forks, 
collision of trains near Beaver, and he had left an* not a word, my silver being packed; their 
the other passengers and come over to Starr’s, under-clothes like gossamer, outside plainer than 
intending to go on horseback up to Pittsburg mine. Bah! I know the real stuff, when I see 
in the morning. An old acquaintance of the it, I hope. No sham there l” 

Soules, apparently: he had dined with them that When the baby was tired of its romp, Madame 
evening, and when Starr went up about ten Soul£ hushed it to sleep. She was the quietest 
o’clock to know if Mr. Soul£ wished to go out nurse ever lived, the quietest woman, one whom 
shooting in the morning, he found the old man you scarce noted when with her, and forgot as 
still standing with his back to the fire, talking soon as you left the room. Nature had made 
sharply of the Little Miami Railroad shares, her up with its most faint, few lines, and palest 
then beginning to go up. “ A thorough old colouring. Soul£, however, had found out the 
Shylock,” thought Starr, waiting, scanning the delicate beauty, and all else that lay beneath, 
acrid, wizened face with its protruding black There was a passionate fierceness sometimes in 
eyes the dried-up figure in'a baggy suit of blue, a his look at her, and a something else stranger, 
white collar turned down nearly to the shoulders, such an expression as a dog gives his master, 
and the grey hair knotted in a queue. He She never talked but to him. 
looked at the landlord, scowling at the inter- “ I thought you would have breakfasted with 

ruption: M. Soul6, on the contrary, spoke him, perhaps,” she said, now. 
heartily, as if suddenly relieved of a bore. “ No. I’m too much of an Arab, Judith. I 

“ Of course, of course, Starr; I'll be off by can't eat a man's salt and empty his pocket at the 
four. I’ll saddle my own horse—noneedtodis- same time.” 

turb any of your people; let them sleep on Christ- “ I'm glad you did not,” smiling as the baby 
mas, at least, poor devils. The partridges about caught at his father's seals, then glancing at the 
here are really worth tasting,” turning to watch when Sould held it out for him. “ Nearly 
Frazier, “ and Starr tells me of a mythical deer eleven. It is time your brother was here. See, 
back in the hills. “You see [with a bow] it John, how pink its feet are, and dimpled,” put- 
will not be possible for me to breakfast with ting one to her mouth with a burst of childish 
you. I'll see you at Pittsburg about those laughter. 

shares—say on Monday.” Soul 6 played with a solitary white calls that 

“ Yes,” buttoning his coat, with a furtive stood near in a crystal vase, gulped down a 
glance of contempt at Soul6’s burly figure and glass of wine hastily, held the delicate glass up 
eager face. Was this the far-famed Nimrod of to see how like a golden bubble it was, then 
the money-hunt? “I'll say to Pryor you had threw it down. 

other game on hand to-day“ Are you sure we are right in this, child ?” 

“ Other game—yes,” with a sudden gravity— She stopped playing with the baby, but did 

pushing his hair back and looking in the fire, not look up. 
while the old man made his formal adieux to “About your brother?” 

his wife. K ey lasted some time, for Madame “I thought”-with the doubtful look of 

Sould was a courtly little body, with all her one who is about to essay his strength against 
quiet. flint. It has been a hard life, Stephen’s, and 

“I must make an early start, too,” said through us. What if we let him go?” anxiously. 
Frasier, turning again. “ Glad of the chance to “What would be better? .He has children,” 
take a bracing ride. Banks close to-morrow, so taking the baby’s hand in his. 
no time’s lost, eh ? Well, good night, Soute,” “Yes, children, clods, like his wife,” the pmk 
perceiving that the other did not see his out- lip curling. “ You should know your brother, 
stretched hand: “don’t come down; good- John Yarrow. You do know the stuff that is 
night;” and so shuffled down the stairs. in him. Will his brain ever muddle down to 

“Pah!” said SouM, with a breath of relief, find comfort in that inn-keeper’s daughter? Is 
“His blood's like water. He never owed a it likely? Besides, they are dead to him now. 
dollar, and never gave one away.” You have succeeded in keeping them apart.” . 

The usual genial laugh came back to his face, If she saw the dark flush in his face at this, 
as he turned to Madame Soul6, and began to she did not notice it, but went on hastily: 
romp with the baby lying in her lap. He was “ Stephen never had a chance, and you know 
a tall man, about six feet high, with a handsome it, John. He was too weak to break the tram- 
face, red hair, a frank blue eye, and a natural, mels at home, as you did*; let himself be forced 
genuine laugh. Whatever else history may re- to preach what his soul knew was a he. When 
cord of him, a man of generous blood and sen- you tried to open the door for him to a broader 
skive instincts. His subdued dress, quiet voice, life”— w ‘ ... .. „ ., 

suited him, were indigenous to his nature, not “ I shut him in a penitentiary-cell, with a 
assumed: even Starr could see that. Starr bitter laugh. “They taught him to make 
used afterwards, when they became the coun- shoes.” . r 

try's gossip, to talk of little traits in “ Was it your fault ? Now that he is free, 
these people, showing the purity of their refine- then,” going on steadily, still patting the child s 
ment. To this day he believes in them. How cheek, “youmOan to shake him off having 
unostentatious their kindness was t the delicate used him. Push him back into the old slough, 
acwtlw air that hung about thorn \ th§ fresh can rooko a decent hying there, cQhhitng ? j 
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know. Be generous, John," with a keen glance 
of the pale brown eyes. " If you succeed in 
this thing to-morrow, take him with us out of the 
United States. There is trouble coming here. 
Give him a chance for education, to know some¬ 
thing of the world he lives in, to catch one or 
two free breaths before he dies. He has been 
the man in the iron cage, since his birth, it 6eems 
to me." 

She got up as she spoke, rang the bell, and 
gave the baby to its nurse, wrapping it up in a 
blanket or two. When she turned, her husband 
was standing on the hearth-rug, a half-laugh in 
his eyes. 

"Judith!” 

" What is it ?” 

" The plain meaning of all this is, that there 
is no one who can do this foul job to-morrow 
but Stephen Yarrow, and for my sake it must 
be done 5 er^o—Well, well! You do love me, 
child!” 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears; she caught 
hold of his arm, and clung to it. 

" I do love you, God knows! What is Stephen 
Yarrow to me, soul or body ? Don’t be harsh 
with me, John!” 

"Harsh? No,Judith,” stroking the colour¬ 
less curls gently; looking back; thinking that 
she had done much for him; be would humour 
her whim, not behave like a beast to her. But 

his brother-It would be better for Stephen 

in the end. Certainly. Yet he sighed—a wo¬ 
manish, unable sigh. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 

(From the Gerwtan of E. Geibel.) 

Dost thou know, my soul, the sister-angels. 
Together flying from the heavenly land— 
Friendship, with lily-hronch of silent blessing. 

And ardent Love, with roses in her hand ? 

Love is dark-haired, with glowing fiery glances, 

Like the yonug spring all heantifiil and bright: 
Friendship is fair, in softer colours blooming. 

And still and quiet as the snmmer night. 

Love is a boundless sea, where, in confusion, 

A thousand reckless waves lift up their crest; 
Friendship, a deep still lake among the mountains. 
Reflecting heaven in her quiet breast. 

Love comes, like lightning, very bright and sudden. 
But Friendship falls like moonlight on the heart; 
Love will win all, and glories in possession; 
Friendship gives up her all, and claims no part. 

Oh, trebly blest, and trebly to be praised, 

The heart in which both angels surely dwell, 

And where the glowing crimson of the roses 
Dims not the sesr^-bloquring ldy-bel]. 

fpwm, WOT. Apa. 


THE SUBE WITNESS. 

BY ALICE CAREY. 

The solemn wood had spread 
Shadows around my head— 

" Curtains they are,” I said, 

" Hung dim and still about the house of prayer ” 
Softly among the limbs. 

Turning the leaves of hymns, 

I heard the winds, and asked if God were there! 
No voice replied, but while I listening stood, 
Sweet Peace made holy hushes through the wood. 

With rudely-open hand, 

I saw the Wild-rose stand 
Beside the green gate of the summer hills; 

And pulling at her dress, 

I cried, “ Sweet Hermitess, 

Hast thou beheld Him who the dew distils?” 

No voice replied, but while I listening bent, 

Her gracious beauty made my heart content. 

The Moon in splendour shone; 

" She walketh heaven alone. 

And seeth all things/* to myself I mused; 

" Hast thou beheld Him, then. 

Who hides himself from men, 

In that great Power through Nature interfused?” 
No speech made answer, and no sign appeared; 
But in the silence I was soothed and cheered. 

Waking one time, strange awe 
Thrilling my soul, I saw 
A kingly splendour round about the night; 

Such cunniug work and grand, 

No spider ever planned; 

The finest wool may not he washed so white. 

" Hast thou been in His hand?’* I asked, sodk>! 
The snow was all the answer of the Snow. 

Then my heart said, " Give o’er; 

Quest ion no more, no more, 

The wind, th • snow-storm, the wild hennit-flovtf, 
The il animated air: 

The ph asure after prayer 
Proclaims the uuoriginated Power! 

The mystery thi t bides Him here and there 
Bears the sure w tness He is everywhere." 


IMITATION OF GOLDSMITH. 

BY THE LATE JAMES EDMESTOX. 

Lady, a face as fair as thine. 

And eyes so sweetly bright, 

Might well subdne a heart like mine, 

So thoughtless, young, and light. 

But yet with holder, better grace, 

Your poet could have sung 
Had you possess’d, with such a face, 

A little less of tongue. 

Eyes boast a soft persuasive charm 
Which masks a thousand ills; 

So thunder roan but does no btpo< 
While lightning, pnly, 
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“PADDLE YOUR OWN CANO E” 

By the Author of“If Only," “ And Yet,** <$*c, $c. 


A abort time ago I went with a friend upon a 
shopping expedition; and while she made her 
purchases I sat in her open-carriage in the 
street. I am particularly fond of watching the 
passers-by in a crowded thoroughfare: in such 
observations I always find a fund of amusement, 
and not a little food for serious thought. Upon 
this occasion I was attracted by a little beggar- 
child, who was going restlessly up and down 
the street, not always in my view, but always 
within earshot, for 1 know that she never 
ceased singing snatches of “ Christy Minstrel’s 
melodies, and other less nameless ditties, picked 
np who can tell where ? At last she broke into 
one which caught my ear at once, and which set 
me thinking. The words and the air clung to 
me for the rest of the day, in fact they fairly 
worried me, as such things will worry. The 
lines ran— 

“ Then love your neighbour as yourself 
As the world you go travelling through. 

And never sit down with a tear or a frown, 

But paddle your own canoe!” 

There was philosophy for me, and there it is for 
you too—common-place if you will, but still 
philosophy. The ragged child who sang the 
words in her sharp treble knew nothing of it, 
although she was a living instance of its truth. 
Was she not, with hundreds of others like her, 
obliged to M paddle her own canoe ” every day, 
and all-day long, and in very rough water too ? 
She probably has a miserable father, undergoing 
ten, or it may be twenty years’ penal servitude 
at Portland or elsewhere. Supposing that he 
were competent, would he be willing to take 
the oars for his little girl, and to«guide her 
canoe into harbour? She never knew a 
mother’s care, poor child. If you questioned 
her she would probably say that she never had 
a mother 1 And now, just as the age has come 
when she is “ wax to receive, and marble to re¬ 
tain,” she is without one good influence to 
guide her, one even tolerable example to follow. 
She is literally left to “paddle her own 
canoe I” 

But the aphorism—although it has hardly 
dignity enough to be called by such a name— 
has many applications. What is it but a more 
homely rendering of Solomon’s advice—'“ Put 
not your trust in princes,” and also of the old 
proverb, “ If you want a thing done do it your¬ 
self” ? Yes, there can be no doubt that it is 
best, wisest, and safest to “ paddle one’s own 
canoe.” It may not be always easy to do so; 
indeed, I think l may say that it will rarely be 
so; but, after all, when the day’s work is over. 


when the life’s work is done, when the time has 
come for us to sit quietly down to wait for the 
end, shall we not feel better, happier, and in¬ 
finitely prouder at having paddled our own 
canoe through the “ waves of this troublesome 
world ” than if we had sat idly in the bow and 
allowed others to ply the oars ? 

The arms may ache, the skin may be worn off 
our hands, but what matter ? Our success is 
our own: we have paddled our canoe safely into 
the harbour, and now we may enjoy the fruit 
of our labour, and not the least of our pleasure 
will be that perhaps we can even afford to 
throw a rope to some poor straggler, who, if 
| he ever baa a canoe of his own to paddle, has 
lost her, and is now battling for his life in deep 
waters 1 

But the last is not the only good or true line 
in the verse. We are told 

" Never to sit down with a tear or a frown”; 

which means, if it means anything, Nil despe - 
randum, " Don’t cry over spilt milk,” “ There’s 
a silver lining to every cloud,” and half-a-dozen 
similar proverbs “familiar in our mouths as 
household words.” 

Will it mend matters to sit down and cry, 
when some cherished project falls through ? 
when Smith gains the fellowship we worked so 
hard to win ? when Brown gets that splendid 
Indian appointment we were sure of—in our 
own minds ? when Jones buys that beautiful 
weight-carrying hunter we had intended for our 
own stable ? and when Robinson marries that 
pretty girl we used to dance with “ all last win¬ 
ter,” and for whom we thought we had nothing 
to do but to propose at any moment ? Such 
little crosses ana checks will happen: we are 
very often “ beaten by a neck ” by a jockey 
whom we consider far inferior to ourselves; 
but, after all, it is not a bad thing to run second, 
or even third, to a good horse, and so again I 
return )o the song— 

“ Never sit down with a tear or a frown. 

Bat paddle your own canoe.” 

And again, how many miseries, jealousies, 
and heart-burnings, great and small, would be 
avoided if we would keep our eyes fixed upon 
the working of our own paddle, and not inter¬ 
fere with that of our neighbour. What is it to 
us if that gaily-rigged craft which runs beside 
us has too much canvas spread for the wind 
that is blowing ? Our advice upon the subject 
won’t be taken, so there is no need to offer it; 
(^besides, have we not enough of work on hands 
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“ Paddle your oton Canoe.” 


to paddle our own modest canoe in and ont 
among the rocks which lie thick and trea¬ 
cherous a-head ? And if that young Smith— 
son of old Smith who was at college with us— 
chooses to paddle his canoe so fast, and to take 
on board so many companions of questionable 
character, will our interference do any good ? 
If we call out a warning, or offer to lend him an 
oar, the chances are that we shall be insulted, 
and in the meantime our own canoe is drifting 
with the tide! 

But far be it from me to say that, when we 
see a boat wrecked, and hear its crew calling for 
help, we should leave them selfishly to their 
fate. We know what was thought of the 
priest and the Levite who went on, and left 
the wayfarer naked and wounded by the road¬ 
side. No: we should “ back water,” as did the 
good Samaritan; and, if possible, we should 
not only pour in the oil anu wine of sympathy 
and kindness, but we should take out the two¬ 
pence for the host. I fear there is much truth 
m poor dear Thackeray’s remark, that we are 
all willing enough to play the “ good Samaritan 
without the twopence /’* 

But although I have said so much about the 
necessity and propriety of paddling our own 
canoe (or, in other words, of minding our own 
business), there are many waters upon which we 
are obliged to sail alone; upon which, if we da 
not paddle our own canoe, it will just not be 
paddled at all. We rarely unlock and open the 
cupboard which holds our skeleton when prying 
eyes are present—indeed it would be hard to 
guess, from • our demeanour, that we had a 
skeleton to hide. Ah, yes! There are actors 
among us who never stood behind the footlights; 
we dress and talk and play our parts bravely, 
and no one knows how often 

“ Our wild thoughts will go wandering 
Down paths a private pain hath trodden bare.” 

How many temptations assail us, through 
which we must, so far as earthly aid is con¬ 
cerned, paddle our own canoe l No one knows— 
not even ‘‘the tenderest heart and next our 
own”—what we may be enduring while we are 
laughing merrily and holding our place gallantly 
among the gayest of the gay. It is not only 
the brutal heroes of the P. R., who come 
up smiling when “time” is called. In the 
“ ring” we fight in, the weapons which 
give the sharpest agony are not knuckles 
or knives, but it may be a careless word, a 
strain of music, a withered flower, a faded 
ribbon, the glance of an eye, the tone of a 
voice—all or any one of these simple things 
striking the “electric chain” of association 
“wherewith we’re darkly bound” may cause 
scarcely less pain than we should feel were our 
eyes torn from their sockets, or our teeth 
wrenched from our head. The physical agony 
would, in fact, be less than the mental; for, 
while suffering the former, we could cry out and 


be pitied, while for the latter there is no remedy. 
We must “consume our own smoke”—we 
must “ paddle our own canoe.” 

Dear mel that child is singing away still. 
What a light heart she must have, in spite of her 
rags. For the last five minutes she has been at 
“ John Brown,” and now she has begun at the 
“ canoe” again, and here she comes creeping up 
to the side of the carriage, holding out ner little 
thin, brown, dirty hand for the penny which 
she knows by my face she is about to get. I 
give her, instead, a bit of silver, and away she 
goes, radiant and thankful; and the last thing I 
hear, as she disappears round the corner of the 
street, is—“ I’ll paddle my own canoe l” 

Well, I wish my friend would paddle hers 
out of that shop where she has been for nearly 
an hour. I am getting tired of moralizing, and 
very tired of counting the white-faced watches 
which stare at me from the jeweller’s window 
close by, and tired of admiring the pins and the 
rings, and the brooches and the ear-rings which 
are there, too; and tired of looking at the 
young man whom I can see inside with a leather 
tube to his eye, and above all tired of watching 
that “ Dundreary ” who has been for the last 
half-hour leaning his arms upon the window of 
a brougham which is drawn up just before my 
carriage, and talking to its occupant—a lady, of 
course! I cannot see what she is like, but I 
think, if she had “ much in her,” as the saying 
is, she would not spend so much of her time 
talking to that creature with the “ Piccadilly 
weepers” of bright primrose! He has an eye¬ 
glass screwed into one eye, and a flower in bis 
coat, and I know exactly, by the look of his 
mouth, when be is saying, “Now, ’pon ho¬ 
nour!” or, “Give you my word!” or, 
“By Jove!” Hal there is mamma at 
last! Dundreary shakes hands with her 
—actually exerts himself to open the car¬ 
riage-door and to hand her in-Htakes off has 
liat, meets another “Dundreary” with black 
“ Piccadillys” as he turns round, and arm-in¬ 
arm the two go off together, and the brougham 
drives away. And there go the crowds in the 
street, never ceasing, never ending—up and 
down, backwards and forwards, men, wome n , 
and children, the rich and the poor together, 
all paddling their own canoes as far as I can 
see; but God only can tell the struggle it is 
with some of them, and the weary wmrk they 
have to keep afloat. But happily, before I can 
have a relapse of moralizing my mend appears, 
followed by a shopman laden with parcels: the 
takes her place beside me; the parcels are 
thrown upon the opposite seat; the word is 
given to the coachman, and our canoe is pad- 
died away—that is, two handsome greys prance 
off, and I sing to myself to the tune of their 
trotting feet— 

“ Never fit down with a tear or a frown, 

Bnt paddle your own canoe.” 
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HORACE CAREW; OR, THE HEIR OF SAIRMOUTH CASTLE. 


Chap. XVI. 

AN OLD PRIBND AND A NEW ALLY. 

After which council came action. It was a 
question whether they could venture to marry 
at once. Horace would take a few pupils, and 
this with his own income of £200 a year, and 
fifty that Constance had independent of her 
family, would give them £300 per annum to 
start with. In the mean time Horace would 
read law, and in due time be called to the bar. 

The young man was very anxious for this 
arrangement being carried into effect at once, 
and urged his reasons with much special plead- 
ing. 

“ We have been waiting patiently a long time 
already, my own love; and now that we can 
start fairly why delay more?” 

w But, Horace, don’t you think that it would 
be more prudent to wait and see how the pupils 
answer? We cannot be sure that there are so 
many anxious to learn what you can teach them. 
And then about a house, there would be every¬ 
thing to arrange.” 

" But we’ll arrange that together, my own little 
wife that is to be, and then we shall both be sa¬ 
tisfied.” 

“Yes: but then—I am very young yet. 
And I don’t think—I don’t know—’’ and then 
Constance began to cry. Horace consoled her, 
and then promised to be very patient for six 
months time, and then they would be able to see 
how things worked. 

So Constance went home again, and Horace 
found lodgings near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
set to work on pupils and law. The former came 
satisfactorily into the net spread to catch them; 
the crop was quite sufficient. 

Horace’s landlady immediately took a violent 
liking for our hero. Mrs. Bustleby (the dame’s 
name) averred that she always took an interest 
in her lodgers, and that none ever left 3, Pump¬ 
ing Court, dissatisfied. Whether her affection 
for Horace had anything to do with the fact 
that there existed three marriageable Miss Bus- 
tlebys, I cannot say. I should rather think not, 
for the state of the case with her young lodger 
was not long hidden from her. Horace’s regular 
letters from Whatsey Lodge soon gave the clue, 
and a little adroit questioning on the part of Mrs. 
Brustleby did the rest. Of course the lady was 
a gossip* As a second Mrs. Lirriper, she could 
retail the information she gleaned to the second- 
floor front, and ground-floor back, with com¬ 
ments of her own. So Horace’s affairs soon be¬ 
came known. 

She would persecute our hero after this man¬ 
ner : 

The curtain rises, and discovers him at break¬ 
fast, and his landlady arranging, disarranging 
and re-arranging the furniture. 


The postman’s rap is heard. Mrs. Bustleby 
disappears, and, after five minutes, returns witn 
a letter, the direction held downwards, to show 
that no curious eyes had scanned the address. 

Horace reads; Mrs. Bustleby dusts. At 
last the latter can bear it no longer, and— 

“ Good news I hope, sir.” 

“Ye—8 tha—ank yo—ou.” 

After a pause, “ letters is always a pleasure 
I says often to Bustleby, what a comfort them 
girls can write, and send us what the French 
calls " their novels ,” when they are away. I 
always sleep easier after a letter. 

At this juncture Horace dropped the envelope. 
In a second his landlady pounced upon it, to 
return it to its owner. 

M As pretty a hand as I ever saw,” she re¬ 
marked. A nice hand now is a great thing for a 
young person.” 

“ Yes it is,” answered Horace, abstractedly. 

“ And if I may be so bold as to rfiake the re¬ 
mark, it must be a nice young lady as writes 
that hand. I once learnt something about ortho- 
orthogoky (It required two gulps to bring the 
word out) and that there writing is none of no 
ordinary person.” 

Mrs. Bustleby saw she was right. Horace 
winced just a little. 

" And it’s my plan to go down into the coun¬ 
try sometimes (apropos to what this sentiment 
was introduced Mrs. Bustleby knows best). As 
I says to Bustleby, give me the country for 
complexions. And that’s why our Jane is so 
fresh-like. Not these many years we've lived 
in London have she changed not one bit in her 
complexion. I’m sure Whatsey Lodge must be 
a be-you-tiful place.” 

Horace said that it was. 

“ And Miss Whatsey—well to be Bure, writing 
such a hand as this 1” 

“Miss Whatseyl” responded Horace, va¬ 
cantly. 

“ I really beg your pardon. I don’t know 
why I said Miss Whatsey. But goodness ! 
there’s the baker.” 

And the curtain drops. The information thus 
collected, being duly sifted and added to, was 
fashioned into a romantic story, and the second- 
floor front learnt, with interest no doubt, how 
that Mr. Carew’s young woman lived in a splen¬ 
did house, that her name was not Whatsey, but 
something like it; that she was dark (Horace 
was fair, therefore the lady must be dark,) with 
long eye-lashes and lustrous eyes; and lastly* 
that they were to be married as soon as the 
young man got his briefs. 

Horace would have been more vexed at the 
curiosity of his landlady had he known all the 
rumours that were afloat about himself: as it 
was, he bora it quietly, taught, read, and wrote 
letters to Constance, not passing his time other¬ 
wise than pleasantly. He began now to do that 
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which he had planned accomplishing for some 
time past, viz., the laying by a little money for 
future exigencies. Owing to the success he 
achieved in taking pupils, the “ nest-egg” thus 
commenced went on increasing month by month. 
He discovered too another method of bringing 
grist to the mill. 

Horace was one day looking through some 
old papers, which bad collected during several 
years, when he lighted upon some MS. concoc¬ 
tions of his own, both verse and prose. Taking 
them up more out of idleness than anything else, 
he read them through, and was surprised to 
find that with a little re-touching they could be 
made quite presentable. Accordingly, when 
they were a little reduced into shape, he for¬ 
warded four of them to the Editor of one of the 
best known magazines. He was quite as much 
surprised as pleased when he received from the 
said Editor, a cheque for £25, and a civil letter, 
hoping “ that if the author had more MSS. at 
disposal, he would give the magazine the refusal 
of them.” Horaces method of disposing of 
the £25 was not one calculated to swell the 
amount of his nest-egg. For his first act, after 
cashing the cheque, was to go to a jeweller’s, 
and invest it in a diamond ring for the finger of 
Mias Constance, for which extravagance he 
was duly scolded by the recipient of the gift. 

One day, instead of forwarding his MSS. by 
post, Horace took them himself to the publish¬ 
er’s. After waiting some time in the ante-room 
he was ushered into the presence of the editorial 
magnate. What was Horace’s astonishment 
to find himself confronted by Doctor Everard ! 
“ So, young man,” this latter began—“ but,bless 
my soul! I’ve seen that face before.” And then, 
after a pause, “ Henley Fisher, courier to Mrs. 
Somers. That’s it. But this was not the uame by 
which you wrote to me ?” Horace was a little 
bit taken aback, but answered promptly, “ that 
the latter name was the real one.” 

“ And so you’ve turned author, instead of 
dancing attendance on old ladies and young 
damsels ? Well, if it’s any pleasure to you to- 
know, I can tell you that your former employers 
are quite well. Now what can 1 do for you in 
the way of business ? Brought any fresh MSS. ? 

Horace modestly produced some. 

“ No doubt I shall be able to accept them for 
next month. In the mean time, where is it that 
you live ?” 

" 3, Pumping Court, Lincoln's Inn.” 

“ And what on earth are you doing there ?” 

“ Reading—reading law.” 

“Wbat! you’re a land-shark, as well as an 
inditer of pretty poems and sensational stories ? 
Let’s see. You seem to have plenty of irons in 
the fire. First courier, next author, then law¬ 
yer, then—” 

Horace could not help laughing and filling up 
the ellipsis.— 

“ I have some young men reading with me.” 

“ Then coach! Well, I’m ble6t, the rising 
generation is going ahead with a vengeance. 
But I’ll come and see you. I like you. Now 


good-bye. I’m busy.” And with this abrupt 
dismissal, Horace went. 

“But the old man kept his word. Two or 
three days later he arrived wig and all at Pump¬ 
ing Court, and found Horace at home. 

“Now young man,” he began, “I have ex¬ 
actly 10 minutes to spare. There’s my watch 
on the table. Five for business, and fire for 
rbodomontade. Which will you have first!” 

“ Business.” 

“ Oh : regular order eh ? Meat first, and 
pudding afterwards. You’re an exception to tbs 
general rule. Most young men now-a-days 
like the sweets first, meat afterwards. Glad to 
see you have more sense. Well, this is the busi¬ 
ness : Here are three volumes—the life of i 
great man, some people call him; the life of i 
great prig, say I. However, that’s neither here 
nor there. You read it, and write a review. 
Sharp, to the point, and no sentiment. Bring 
the MS. to mp this day three weeks, and I can 
promise you £50.” 

“ I’ll certainly try and do my best,” answered 
Horace. 

“ Now for the pudding,” continued the old 
man. “ I have been to Whatsey Lodge.” Ho¬ 
race gave a start. “ They were all quite well. 
I see you have not forgotten your old employer*. 
Come, come 1 I never quite believed the courier 
story. I may be an old man, but I’m not i 
fool yet. You needn’t be afraid of me. I shan’t 
spoil sport. Now time’s up. This day three 
weeks.” 

And before Horace well knew whether hii 
ears bad misled him or no, the eccentric editor 
was out of the house. 

But the writing for magazines had already pro¬ 
duced one good effect. It had brought Horace 
a real friend. 


Chap. XVII. 

A DECIDED STEP. 

Six months, then, from the time that Horace 
began his studies was to be the period of proba¬ 
tion. As the end of that term drew near, letter* 
between Whatsey Lodge and Pumping Court 
became more frequent. It had been agreed be¬ 
tween the two young people that Horace should 
regularly propose to Mr. Shirley for his daugh¬ 
ter, and that then their course must be guided 
by circumstances. Accordingly our hero wrote 
a formal proposal to the owner of Whatacy 
Lodge, for his daughter’s hand; stating meant, 
&c., &c. 

Now Mr. Shirley was a quiet and moody man 
at roost times, but, when roused, waxed fierce a* 
a tiger. He had also one weakness which did 
not improve matters—he drank ; not to excess, 
or so as to render himself incapable, but to 
such an extent that he became a changed person. 
When in this state, the least irritation rendered 
him frantic. 

Now it happened that the day Horace’s 
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of proposal arrived, Mr. Shirley had been so in¬ 
dulging. He had already ordered the butler out 
of the room at luncheon, and broken a glass to 
pieces because it was not dear. When Horace’s 
letter appeared, therefore, it produced much the 
same effect on the irritated man’s temper as oil 
does on flames. His anger knew no bounds. 
Constance was frightened to death when she 
saw the letter, and beat a retreat out of the 
dining-room, as soon as she could. But it was 
not within the decrees of fate that she should 
escape. In a quarter of an hour’s time there 
came a summons, that Mr. Shirley desired to 
speak to her in his business room. She went 
trembling, but determined. The scene which 
she underwent was one never to be forgotten. 
Her father, livid with rage, was striding back¬ 
wards and forwards across the room like some 
caged wild animal. He glared at Constance as 
she came in, but continued his walk, muttering 
something between his teeth, which his daughter 
could not catch. Presently he confronted her. 

“ That rascal has had the impudence to write 
to me, and make a proposal for you.” 

“ Papa he is not a rascal.” 

“ 1 tell you he is ; hold your tongue ! It ap¬ 
pears tome that he is ajack-of-all-trades—to-day 
a courier, to-morrow a lawyer, probably the next 
day a burglar.” 

“ Papa, I cannot stay to hear Hor-, Mr. 

Carew abused,” said Constance, her cheek flush¬ 
ing, her eyes growing bright, under the excite¬ 
ment, and moving towards the door as she 
spoke. 

“You stay and hear me,” was the retort. 
** Now look you here, this must be the last of 
this man and his affairs that comes to my ears. 
If ever I am disturbed in this way again, I 
will-” 

“ But, dear Papa, 1 am engaged to him.” 

“ Engaged to him ? A daughter of mine en¬ 
gaged to a courier—a vile adventurer ! Leave 
the room this instant, if you don’t wish me to 
curse you as you stand there.” Constance was 
not loth to go. 

And what did she do next ? No one will say 
of course that she was justified in her conduct, 
or that the provocation was such as to warrant 
her in what she did. It only rests with us to 
relate events as they occurred. Going up¬ 
stairs, she locked herself into her bedroom; she 
then took out a picture of her mother, and sat 
down with it pressed close to her face. This 
was Constance’s way of thinking over a matter, 
and making up her mind. In all difficulties she 
had recourse to this little picture as to an oracle. 
Now therefore, with the frame held tight to her, 
and her lips on the glass, she pondered deeply 
and anxiously what she should do next. In half 
an hour her mind seemed to be made up. The 
icture was put carefully aside, a small hand 
ag was next taken down and packed with the 
most necessary articles. To these were added 
a stock of money, and the few jewels that she had 
inherited from her mother, and then all was 
ready. 

Aq soon as Constance knew thgt the servants 


were at their tea, and the house quiet, she left 
her room, passed down-stairs without meeting 
any one, and so out into the park. It was a 
lovely August afternoon, and nature seemed to 
be taking a siesta, for no sound was to be heard 
except the hum of insects in the hot air, and the 
distant lowing of kine. Constance directed her 
way towards the little village church which stood 
at a corner of the park. Whatsey church was one 
of those pretty country churches which charm 
from their simplicity, and of which England 
boasts so many. The chief beauty of the place 
lay, however, in its situation. From the spot 
where the church was* built, the land sloped 
gently but sensibly westwards. As Constance 
stood to pause at the church-yard gate, she over¬ 
looked four counties, and all of them rich in 
wood and cultivated land. Here and there a 
silver thread showed where a stream wandered 
through water-meadows, which glittered in the 
sun. But it was not this that Constance came 
to see. Passing through the gate, she went 
straight to the further corner of the church-yard, 
and stopped before a single marble slab bearing 

the words “ Constance Shirley,” bom-died 

-. Here lay the remains of Constance’s 

mother, Mr. Shirley’s first wife. By that grave 
the girl knelt down; and when she rose from 
her knees, the sun had sunk an hour in the 
heavens. 

With one last gase at the panorama which lay 
at her feet, she bade adieu to the church, where 
she had prayed Sunday by Sunday, since she 
could remember anything, and taking a footpath 
across the fields, in ten minutes was standing on 
the platform of the Whatsey Station, awaiting 
the evening express to London. 

It was not until Constance had settled herself 
in the railway carriage, and the train had borne 
her several miles from Whatsey, that she had 
time to realize to herself what she bad done, and 
to consider what she was going to do. What 
she had done was simply this: in unpoetical 
language, she bad run away from her home. 
Putting aside the accompanying provocations to 
the act, the abuse lavished upon ner lover, the 
constant unkindness which sne had experienced 
lately, and the persecution of her step-mother, 
the fact stood out in an ugly light. But in this 
light Constance did not care to contemplate 
what she had done. She pictured the act to 
herself as one of necessity, which it was impos¬ 
sible to avoid. She was no longer a child to be 
dictated to, and both her father and step-mother 
had been unjust to her from the beginning. 
But for herself she could have borne anything; 
it was the unwarrantable attack upon Horace 
which caused her most indignation. This was 
the line of reasoning which Constance adopted 
in self-justification as the train carried her at 
the rate of 40 miles an hour towards London. 
It was already late when London was reached; 
but as the days were still long, there was no lack 
of daylight. 

Calling a cab, the young lady desired to be 
driven to the North gate of Kensington Gardens, 
and there she paid the man ; and dismissed the 
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vehicle. She was now in known regions. Half 
an hour’s walk brought her to Cary-street, Ken¬ 
sington, before No. 6 of which street Constance 
stopped and rang. A respectable looking woman 
of about Bixty opened the door. 

“ Is Mrs. Davis at home ?” asked the traveller; 
without looking up. 

“ Lawks a mercy! and if it bain’t my own 
nursling bairn, Miss Constance 1” was the rejoin¬ 
der. And in a second she was in her old nurse’s 
arms, and borne into the house, and into the 
parlour, sacred to Mrs. Davis’s particular use. 

“ And who would have thought of seeing of 
you, mv bonny young nfistress ?” was the good 
woman’s first exclamation, when she had placed 
Constance in a seat of honour. “ And you’ve 
not changed, not one wee bit—except for the 
better. Ocb, and its your own mither’s daugh¬ 
ter that will make many a heart ache yet. But 
how came you here. Miss Constance ?” 

Before proceeding further, the reader ought to 
be informed that Mrs. Davis was Irish born, was 
married to a Scotchman, and had lived many 
years in London. This will account for her pe¬ 
culiar diction, which partook of all three king¬ 
doms. 

“ But how came you hero. Miss Constance ?” 
then she asked. 

“ Oh, nursie. It’s a long story. But first of 
all can you take me in ?” 

“ Is it tak you in you mean, hinney ? We 
just can. Sarah Annel” This was addressed 
to the maid-of-all-work, who thereupon appeared, 
and was instructed in a confidential whisper to 
prepare the first-floor bed-room, and take some 
water up, and see that the kettle was boiling, 
and run round to Mrs. Taffey and get half-a- 
dozen eggs, and stop the muffin-boy when she 
heard him; and then Mrs. Davis stopped for 
want of breath, and Sarah Anne conducted Con¬ 
stance up-stairs. 

“ And now tell me all about it,” began Mrs. 
Davis, the moment Constance reappeared, for 
shewas brimming over with curiosity. And 
her guest obeyed, relating, amidst tears and 
blushes, the history of her woes and joys. 

“And you will help me nursie, won’t you?” 
she concluded. 

“ Lawks-a-mercy!” was the only reply. 

“ You see I have been hardly dealt with, and I 
have done nothing.” 

“Lawks-a-mercy 1” 

“And you think I have not done very wrong 
to come away from home ?” 

“Lawks-a-mercy!” replied the oracle once 
more. 

We must say a word about this inteijection 
of Mrs. Davis. They tell us that an American 
can give half-a-dozen different expressions of 
opinion, either of anger, or scorn, or approval. 
Or satisfaction, or surprise and astonishment, by 
the accent and intonation of the single word. Yes: 
Mrs. Davis’s “ lawks-a-mercy” partook some¬ 
what of the same feature. When she opened 
the door to admit her young friend, it betokened 
merely surprise. When Constance related her 
wrongs, it signified deep sympathy 1 When Mrs. 
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Davis was asked to help her nursling, it ex¬ 
pressed her intention of aiding her to the ut¬ 
most. So Constance gained an ally, and when 
the two parted for the night, they bad concluded 
a treaty by which the young lady hoped to bring 
matters to a pleasant issue. 


Chap. XVIII. 

THE PATE OF A LETTER. 

Horace wrote a second letter at the time that 
he despatched his epistle to Whatsey Lodge. 
That second letter was to Lord Leven. In it 
he informed his uncle of what he was about to 
do, and explained that the person to whom he 
was going to be married was a lady in eve ry 
sense of the word, and his equal. It was a long 
time before Horace’s proud spirit could bring 
itself to indite such a letter, remembering all his 
uncle had before said to him on the subject, but 
for Constance’s sake he did it. For answer he 
received a laconically worded note, saying that 
as Horace chose to continue in his folly he most 
abide by the consequences. At the same time, 
however, our hero received a kind letter from Col. 
Egerton, expressing regret that Horace could 
not agree to his uncle’s wishes, and staring how 
great a pleasure it would have been to himself, 
Col. E., had Horace deferred to those wishes, 
since the young lady of whom Lord Leven 
spoke was a relation of his own. “ But,” he 
concluded, “ if it is not taking too great a lib¬ 
erty, might I ask the name of the lady ? I have 
a great interest in you, Mr. Carew, or I should 
not put the question. I have one further favour 
to ask. Will you accept the enclosed in the 
spirit in which it is sent? I have no excuse to 
make in offering it, beyond the wish to keep 
my name in your remembrance, and must trust 
to your generosity not to refuse me this plea¬ 
sure. The enclosure was a cheque oo Coutts for 
£ 100 . 

Horace was a good deal surprised, but an¬ 
swered the letter by return of post, giving Con¬ 
stance’s name, ana accepting the gift. This 
letter Horace wrote, directed and stamped, but 
it never reached its destination, or our tale would 
have been told. How it came to pass that Ho¬ 
race’s answer miscarried remains to be related. 

The letter being ready for the post, Hoiace 
rang for Mrs. Bustleby. “ It is important,” he 
added, “ as he gave her the epistlei will you 
be good enough to see that it is sent immedi¬ 
ately.” 

“ Certainly, sir; I will send my daughter with 
it to the post.” 

That word important sealed the fate of the 
letter. Mrs. Bustleby was but a lodging-house 
keeper, and not above a certain curiosity in 
the concerns of her lodgers, as we nave 
seen before. She determined to know the con* 
tents of that letter. So betaking herself to a 
certain den in the lower regions of the house, 
yclept her parlour, she proceeded to satisfy ha 
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thirst for knowledge. The envelope was merely 
gummed, therefore a wetted paper-knife soon 
had the effect of loosening paper from paper, 
and of bringing the letter to view. Thus Mrs. 
Bustleby obtained what she wanted—a good deal 
of information about her lodger, which solved 
several difficulties that had puzzled her, and had 
caused her lately many a wakeful hour. There¬ 
fore she rejoiced in the deed. 

Horace’s letter having passed through this 
ordeal, was re-gummed and handed over to the 
tender mercies of the youngest Miss Bustleby, 
(this one had no complexion, being town-born,) 
to convey to the nearest post-office. So Scylla 
was passed: Charybdis, a jet great danger, lav in 
store for the devoted missive. Now Miss Bus¬ 
tleby had “ a young man,” and this youth she 
happened to meet as she turned the corner in 
which was situate the post-office. The errand 
on which she was sent was of course forgotten, 
and half an hour spent in refreshing gossip; 
at the expiration of which time it suddenly 
crossed Miss Bustleby’s mind that she had a 
mother at home, who would expect some satis¬ 
factory account of her prolonged absence. 
Thrusting the letter, therefore, intothehand of her 
swain, with an injunction to “ be sure and post 
it,” the damsel hurried back to Pumping Court 
as fast as her legs could carry her; not fast 
enough, however, to escape a sharp reprimand 
from her mother, and a request from that lady 
that she, Lucretia Bustleby, would be pleased to 
recollect for the future that she was sent into 
the world for some other purpose than to stand 
idling and gossiping at the corners of streets. 
The fate of the letter was this : the “ young man” 
put the epistle in his waistcoat pocket, and 
straightway forgot all about it. But happening 
to get very drunk that same evening, with seve¬ 
ral of his boon companions, and happening to 
desire a light for his cigar, he employed Horace’s 
answer to Col. Egerton for that purpose; the 
immediate consequence of which act was that 
no light was thrown upon Horace’s marriage, at 
or near Sairmouth Castle. Uncle and nephew 
continued estranged, and Miss Bustleby’s young 
man had a great deal to answer for. 


Chap. XIX. 

LAST PREPARATIONS. 

Horace was not a little surprised, the day 
after Constance’s arrival at Kensington, at re¬ 
ceiving a note from his lady-love, summoning 
him to her side. We may be sure that his pu¬ 
pils got but short allowance of time that l i ming. 
Mrs. Bustleby was a good deal " put about,” 
as she expressed it, at Horace’s changed manner 
all that forenoon, and began to fear that he had 
made some discovery regarding her tampering 
with the important letter. However, nothing 
was said; and as Horace sent for a cab ana 
drove away at 12 o’clock, her fears were as¬ 
suaged. As our hero descended at 6, Carey. 


street, he was greeted by lanks-a-mercy from good 
Mrs. Davie, who stood holding the door open 
for him. " We’ve been a expecting you, sir, this 
long while. Miss Constance is in there,” point¬ 
ing vaguely up the narrow stairs; after which 
the worthy woman disappeared into the kitchen 
regions, leaving the lovers to meet alone. 

Constance soon came to the rescue, and con¬ 
ducted Horace to a little sitting-room which 
Mrs. Davis had especially prepared for her use. 
There was of course a multitude of events to 
relate and dilate upon, and time passed quickly— 
so quickly, that Horace found he must be off 
again to his pupils, before all had been said that 
he desired. 

“ At any rate, now, dear one, there can be no 
question about the time ?” So our hero con¬ 
cluded a short, but highly coloured picture, of 
his flourishing fortunes. 

Constance blushed, but had no objection to 
raise. 

"Then I may pnt the banns up here and at 
St. Stephens ?” 

“ Yes, Horace, if you think it is better to have 
the wedding by banns rather than licence.” 

“ My reason is, darling, that no one may say 
we are doing anything underhand. I would not 
have it thought that all was not fair and above¬ 
board. 

“ Yes, you are right, I believe; but—but sup¬ 
pose any one were to forbid them ?” answered 
Constance, shily. 

"Let them forbid them. But who could? 
You are of age; so am I; we can do as we 
like.” 

“ Yes; but ought I not to write to papa ? 
Don’t you think 1 ought ?” 

"Perhaps it would be better,” answered Ho¬ 
race, speaking slowly and considering. " Yes, 
I think it would be well to do so.” 

“ But about the banns ? I need not tell them 
when they are to be put up.” 

u No, my own child; but the more open we 
are about the matter, the more satisfactory will 
it be in the fature, I have written to my 
uncle.” 

“ And what does he say ? 

“ Oh, the same as before: I must abide by 
the consequences.” 

" But, Horace,” began the young lady, assu* 
ming a serious air, “ don’t you think you ought 
to consider now. before it is too late, whether it 
is right to sacrifice all your future prospects in 
this manner ? Think 1 you will be always poor 
if you marry me, and—” 

Constance was not allowed to finish her sen¬ 
tence. The answer Horace gave was sufficiently 
convincing to prove to her that further objections 
would be useless. It is unnecessary for us to 
detail what it was. He then related the story 
of the cheque; and having extracted a promise 
from Constance that Thursday three weeks 
should be the day, he departed to his pupils. 

The young lady wrote and despatched her letter. 
Two days later it was returned unopened, with 
an announcement written in pencil on the enve¬ 
lope, that “ until Constance Snirly returned home 
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none of her family could undertake to hold com¬ 
munication with her. Horace was very indig¬ 
nant at her father and the whole party at What- 
aey Lodge, but consoled Constance with the 
assurance that she was better freed from such 
relations. They then set to work to consider 
seriously the question of the “ house ” which was 
to receive them as man and wife. Horace’s 
pupil-taking had so well succeeded, that he felt 
himself quite at liberty to start comfortably. 
Accordingly a “ pretty” house was to be decided 
upon; something as nearly approaching a cot¬ 
tage as the neighbourhood of London would 
allow. At last something “ shootable” as Mrs. 
Davis declared, was discovered in the vicinity of 
Islington, and forthwith taken. Tiny it certainly 
was, but still large enough for two people who 
were disposed to make the best of everything. 

Mrs. Davis gave sage advice on the subject of 
furnishing, which Horace and Constance were 
glad enough to follow, more because it saved 
them trouble than for any other reason. Still 
it was good advice, as was found out later, and 
saved the young couple a good deal of expense. 
Parsons Row, No. 14, was therefore made as 
comfortable as time and circumstances would 
allow; and when all preparations were finished, 
it was no unenviable residence. 

The banns were duly put up; and Constance 
was devoutly glad when the third time of asking 
was over, and no opposing voice had been raised 
to forbid them. 


Chap. XX. 

MARRIED AND RUINED. 

So they were married. Dr. Everard grunted 
and growled a great deal when he heard of it; 
but he called on Horace the next day, and told 
him that if he liked to make a fool of himself of 
course be could; but if be were only in Parliment, 
he would move Heaven and earth to get a law 
passed, which should prevent young men mar¬ 
rying unless they bad £500 a-year. But if 
his words were bard, his deeds were kind, for 
on the morning of the wedding day Constance 
received a £50 note from an unknown quarter. 
Both she and Horace divined that Dr. Everard 
had something to do with the gift. 

So they were married. It was a quiet wed¬ 
ding, as was only natural that it should be. 
Mrs. Bustleby with her three blooming daugh¬ 
ters, dressed in pleasing mixtures of green, blue, 
and yellow, insisted on being present. Mrs. Da¬ 
vis of course was there, to support the bride. 

So they were married on a bright September 
morning, and Constance looked “ more herself 
than ever,” as her delighted husband declared, 
and “every inch a lady, except for the complex¬ 
ion, which as natural could not compete with 
Jane’s,” as Mrs. Bustleby averred. The short 
wedding tour was soon at an end, and 14, Par¬ 
son’s Row, quickly told of the touch of a wo¬ 
man’s band, growing brighter and prettier every 
day; while Horace worked hard and late 


bringing a satisfactory amount of grist to the 
mill. 

It seemed as though all was to go smoothly 
with them at last. They had health and happi¬ 
ness, and the end of another year found Con¬ 
stance nursing a littleViolet, concerning which 
infant the young mamma was never tired of ex¬ 
patiating to its papa. Mrs. Davis declared it 
to be the very image of both papa and mamma, 
and the mam ma’s mamma “ in especial,” and there¬ 
upon proceeded to give Mrs. Carew long and de¬ 
tailed accounts of her baby experiences, which 
we will not repeat, and much practical advice 
which Constance promised to follow. 

And so time rolled on. The days passed 
quickly, too quickly it seemed to the happy cou¬ 
ple. They lived almost entirely to themselves, 
making very few acquaintances, and entirely ig¬ 
nored by their relations. 

Lord Leven was dead. Horace had seen hit 
death in the papers, which was the only intima¬ 
tion which he got of the fact. Later a notice of 
the will appeared, and Horace learnt that the 
large landed estates and funded property had all 
been left to the Sairmouth Hospital. 

“ So there is an end of all hope there, Conny,” 
be said, and gave a first perceptible sigh, as he 
laid down fhe paper. “ He was quite infatua¬ 
ted, poor man! Do you regret Sairmouth, my 
love ?” Constance’s answer was to come round 
to her husband, put the baby on his knee, and 
whisper in his ear. “ Do you regret, or repent ?** 

“Thus much,” was the reply. And Con¬ 
stance was quite satisfied. 

‘•'But do you know, own wife,” continued 
Horace, presently, we are growing quite rich; 
I have been able to lay by this last year nearly 
£200, and it is 6afe in the bank of Ferrel and 
Osiers, giving us good interest. I hope, too, to 
invest the capital that was in the India Bondi 
in a better manner. Did I tell you that an old 
college friend has left some money in my 
charge ?” 

“No; who was it?” 

“ A man of the name of Matthews. I don’t 
think you ever saw him. He bad no banker 
in London, and asked me to take charge of this 
sum for his mother and sister, who are coming 
borne from India.” 

“What a moneyed mau you are growing, 
Horace!” 

Just then came a double rap at the door. 
“ That must be Everard, I am sure,” I’ll go and 
open the door myself. Horace was now Dr. 
Everard’8 assistant in bis work of Editor, so the 
two saw a good deal of one another. 

“ Well, young ones,” was the salutation of the 
eccentric old man, “ all well ? Ha 1 this little 
piece of mortality, is it doing any good ? I eop - 
pose its godfather may be allowed to ask th*t 
young lady,” as he saw Constance gather the 
child up, as if afraid that he should hurt it. 

“ Won’t you take her, and see how much she 
has grown ?” 

“ I ? No!” answered the old man with nndii- 
guised horror. “ I should injure it frightfully 
if l laid so much as a finger on it. Come, you 
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K now you think so. But I have something for 
you to do. Master Horace. Will you do it ?” 

Horace assented. 

“ I want you to run down to Brighton, and see 
our agent there. He has made some foolish 
mistake regarding the last sale of magazines. 
You could arrange the matter directly on the 
spot.’* 

“ When shall I go ?” 

“ To-morrow. I won’t keep him away long," 
Dr. Everard continued, turning to Mrs. Carew; 
“ not more than a day and a night. Can you 
spare him so long ?" 

Constance looked as if she could not; but 
said that she could. “ That was my mission, 
then. Now, good night. Oh, wait an instant: 
that is for the precious infant." 

And that made the eves of the precious infant's 
mamma glisten, for tne parcel contained Miss 
baby's first present of a silver christening cup. 

Horace duly went on his errand to Brighton 
next morning, and completed the business to 
his own satisfaction. He was coming back by 
an afternoon train on the following day, when, 
as it grew dusk, he fell into a doze. Was he 
dreaming or not ? There was a hum of voices 
around, and words came distinctly to him. He 
heard in detached phrases—“ Great run on them 
all, yesterday"—“ got some assistance in the 
evening—" “ went on briskly for a time"—“ waB 
thought, however, that they could not last long." 
Then a pause. Either the conversation stopped, 
or Horace slept sounder. The next word that 
he heard seemed to strike like a thunder-clap 
through his ears. It was the name of the firm, 
“ Ferret and Osiers." He was wide awake in 
an instant: his mind started into activity; the 
detatched phrases found an unexpected meaning. 

Without ceremony, Horace addressed himself 
to his opposite neighbours, “ What of Ferret and 
Osiers ?" at the same time laying his hand heavily 
on his shoulder. 

The person to whom he spoke, an old and 
rather infirm man, had been fast asleep, when 
Horace roused him in this abrupt manner. He 
started from his seat, crying * Murder," and 
shook off our hero's hand. With many apolo¬ 
gies, the latter then turned to the others in the 
carriage. He heard from them that since he 
had left London there had been a very severe 
run upon Ferretand Osiers, and the solvency of the 
house was much doubted. Nothing certain had 
transpired. The evening papers would tell 
more. Horace was in a fever-heat, until he 
reached London. Rushing at the first news-boy 
on the platform, he snatched a wet sheet of the 
Evening Mail out of his hand. The paper was 
folded out tremblingly. There it stood in dark 
and ominous capitals at the head of a column — 

FAILURE OP FERRET AND OSIER8* BANK. 
And then a short paragraph went on to state 
that the firm had stopped payment at 4 p.m. 
that afternoon, and expressed the fear that but 
a small dividend would be forthcoming for 
creditors. Horace felt the station reeling with 
him, and was obliged to lean for support a^pinst 
put Qf the carriages, When he hw sufficiently 


recovered, he called a cab, and drove off to the 
city. The bad news was only too true. The 
firm was totally insolvent, and Horace was a 
beggar, or not very far off it. What made 
the failure of such dire importance to him 
was this. It was mentioned that he had the 
principal of his £ 200 income in India Bonds. 
These he had sold out of quite lately, with con¬ 
siderable advantage to himself. Whilst negotia¬ 
tions regarding a new investment was pending, 
the sum realized by that sale (amounting to 
£4,500) had been lodged at Ferret and Osiers. 
With poor Horace's fortune in their hands, the 
house had failed, and the once possible heir to 
the broad acres of Sairmouth Castle was reduced 
to penury. 


Chap. XXI. 

AN UNEXPECTED OUE8T. 

In a dull kind of apathetic despair, Horace 
walked home through a cold drizzling rain, and 
arrived tired and worn out at his own door. 
Constance answered the ring herself, with baby 
in her arms. " Oh, dear Horace, it is you at 
last. I am so glad 1 We thought papa was 
never, never coming; did we not, baby ? 
Cruel papa, to be so late! There, are let— 
But, gracious heavens! what is the matter ? what 
can have happened ?" she exclaimed, in alarm, 
when she saw Horace’s haggard face. “ You are 
ill 

a No, not ill," said Horace hoarsely; u not 
ill, only tiredand he staggered into the dining¬ 
room, and fell into, rather than sat down in, the 
nearest chair. 

Constance sent the baby away, and hurried 
to her husband’s side. M My darling, tell me 
what it is; you must be ill. Something dread¬ 
ful has happened. Oh, Horace! Horace!" 

“ I cannot tell you, my own love; and yet," 
he continued, drawing the kneeling form closer 
to him, “ you must know sooner or later. Con¬ 
stance, Ferret and Osiers have stopped pay¬ 
ment." 

“ But they’ll pay again to-morrow perhaps," 
she answered naively; “ is that really all ?" 

“ Child, you don’t understand. It means 
that all our money that we had there is gone- 
gone quite." 

“ Oh how sad, and when you had worked so 
hard for it all the last year! The horrid people 1 
And all the whole £200 is lost that you had 
saved ?" 

“ My own darling, if it were only that! I can¬ 
not explain it all to you now. But Ferret and 
Osiers had just now all our money; all that 1 
had in the India Bonds I was telling you about, 
more than £4,000; that is gone too, and we are 
ruined." 

It was Constance's turn now to look grave. 
But true to her woman’s mission, she imme¬ 
diately set to work to do what she could to con¬ 
sole her husband, She did not quite understand 
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*t, but ska htt H mutt be something very drea d 
fol to affect him so. 

14 1 cannot think now, and I am sure yon 
onght not. Come and see baby undrest; and 
she has so improved since you went away: she 
ean 'goo' quite loud, and only to-day she played 
with my chain so prettily.’ 9 

Ferret and Osiers’ bank failure soon fled from 
mamma’s remembrance, now that she was on the 
subject of baby; and what is more, sbe suc¬ 
ceeded in partially imbuing Horace with her 
own spirit. He followed her mechanically to 
thennrsery, and later down to “tea.” The 
horror was so great, that it could hardly yet be 
realised. It was like some dark cloud which 
Horace half-persuaded himself must pass away. 
He listened to his wife as she talked; be answered 
her questions ; be ate, he drank, but it was as 
though another person than himself were the 
speaker and actor. 

“ See 1 here are the two letters,” said Constance 
when the tea-things had been taken away. 
“This looks a large one; I wonder what it is ? 
Oh, I see it is from that horrid bank; I wish I 
had never given it you.” The letter merely 
contained an announcement to Horace that Ferret 
and Osiers had stopped payment, and named a 
dayfor the meeting of creditors to be held. 

Horace put it aside, and opened the other 
letter. Had he not suffered enough already to¬ 
day ? Was this then the last drop in the cup 
of bitterness ? This second letter was from Ho¬ 
race’s friend, Matthews, Baying that his mother 
had just arrived from India, and asking for a 
cheque for £50 of the money he had left with 
Horace. 

The letter dropped from the reader’s hand. 
Constance caught it up, and read it. 

# u What can we sell i” was the first exclama¬ 
tion. “ Let me see; there are my watch and chain, 
and then these rings—look Horace—this dia¬ 
mond one is valuable I know. It was my dar¬ 
ling mamma’s, but it could not be better em¬ 
ployed.” 

“ Conny, you make me brave,” exclaimed Ho¬ 
race, as he smiled for the first time that evening. 

* It is weak and foolish of me to give way thus. 
They maypay a dividend after all. I will try 
and bear it better; and you, my love, will help 
me ?” 

“ Shall we have to leave this cottage, Horace ? 
one has got to love it so! And baby’s nurse, 
must she go ?” asked Constance mournfully, 
as she began to take in the loss more. 

“ My darling, nothing can be decided at once. 
I must see Dr. Everard, and consult with him. 
He will give good advice.” 

And Horace was about to expatiate upon wbat 
that advice was likely to be, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by shouting and screaming in the street. 
Parson’s Row was ordinarily so still that any un¬ 
wonted noise, especially at night, was a double 
surprise. Both hastened to the window, but 
could see nothing distinctly. Horace got his 
hat, and went out. A few yards up the street 
lay an omnibus, partially overturned, the horses 
struggling in their harness, the coachman dead 
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drunk, cursing and swearing at them. A crowd 
had collected, which talked and made sugges¬ 
tions, but did nothing. Under the near idled, 
and partially pressed upon by tbe weight of the 
vehiole, lay a man apparently in agony. Horaee 
immediately devoted himself to extricating the 
sufferer from his position, and with the aid of 
his servant, had him carried on a shatter into 
the house. A medical man was immediately 
sent for, but before be arrived tbe rescued man 
bad fainted. As tbe light of tbe ball lamp fell 
on the pallid face of tbe sufferer, Horace recog¬ 
nized the features as those of a person that he had 
seen before; but there was no time to aak ques¬ 
tions then, for it became necessary to htve the 
injured man put to bed immediately. The doc¬ 
tor’s report, however, was satisfactory; no bones 
were broken; and he believed a night’s rest 
would work wonders in tbe patient. Then it 
flashed across Horace’s mind, for tbe first floe, 
who his unexpected guest could be; snd the 
more consideration be gave tbe matter, the more 
convinced he felt that it could be no one else than 
bis uncle’s friend. Col. Egerton. Such proved 
to be tbe case. The old Indian officer’s surprise 
was quite as great as Horace’s at tbe unexpected 
meeting, when tbe latter went to see him the 
last thing at night. The doctor’s orders were 
peremptory: “No talking, no excitement of 
any kind so little communication could take 
place between them that evening. 


Chap. XXII, 

A RECOGNITION, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES* 

When Col. Egerton awoke tbe next morning 
Horace was standing by bis bedside. 

“ I am so much better,” was bis first exclama¬ 
tion. " I never slept more soundly than I did last 
night. I shall be able to come down to breakfast^ 
Thie, however, was entirely negatived, though 
the medical man pronounced that he might come 
down in the middle of the day for a couple of 
hours. In the meantime there was no cause for 
anxietv; no internal injury bad been sustained, 
and a day or two of quiet would repair the shock 
which the accident bad produced. 

99 But you must tell me about yourself, Mr. 
Carew,” Col. Egerton bad said, as Horace went 
up to see him, before setting out for the city. 

“ That I will with—with pleasure.” It would 
have been with the very greatest pleasure, tvo 
days ago; but now alas! any thought on his 
affairs caused Horace bitter pain.” 

“ I would rather wait till tbe evening, tiU fOfl 
are stronger, and we can converse more easily, 
suggested Horace, as the other pressed him with 
questions. “ I am obliged to be very busy this 
afternoon, and shall not be back till late. Yo? 
must let Mrs. Carew represent me; and she is 
most anxious to be useful.” And then our hero 
went his wav. 

He trusted to bear something at any rate so* 
thentic, regarding the dividend Ferret W 
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Osiers would be likely to pay. He purposed 
too seeing Dr. Everard, and obtaining some 
good, if rougb, advice from him. 

Col. Egerton, whose servant bad been sent 
for, dressed leisurely, and went down-stairs 
about 12 o’clock, rather before Mrs. Carew ex- 
pected him apparently. He came so quietly, that 
Constance did not know of his approach; she 
was sitting or stooping in play with her baby, 
her long hair down, and entirely rapt in its 
tiny manifestations of delight. Col. Egerton 
stopped at the half-open door of the drawing¬ 
room, to watch the pretty scene before him. 
Had any one observed him closely, he might 
have been seen to start suddenly, and change 
colours, as though some painful recollection 
crossed his mind. Just at this moment, Con- 
stance turned and discovered him. 

“ I must introduce myself, Mrs. Carew,” said 
the visitor, coming forward into the room. 

Constance was on her feet in an instant, and 
endeavouring to put up the tangled tresses of 
her hair, and welcome her guest at the same 
time. “ I am quite ashamed of disturbing you,” 
continued the gentleman, “but I would not 
have missed so pretty a scene for a great deal. 
It reminded me of something I once remember 
seeing, of a similar kind, many, many years 
ago.” 

“Ob, I ought to apologise,” said Constance, 
“but I did not expect you so soon—I had not 
known you were—” and then the lady feeling 
that she did not exactly know what she was 
going to say next, asked abruptly, “ I trust you 
are really better ?” 

“Ob, much—much. A good night’s rest has 
worked wonders. Now do not let me interrupt 
you. I shall take a book, and sit still in the 
corner. The doctor says I ought to be quiet.” 
And suiting the action to the word, Col. Egerton 
took a book, and sat down in a corner of the 
room. 

Constance took baby away of course, in spite of 
her guest’s remonstrances. The moment that she 
left the room, Col. Egerton laid aside his book, 
and appeared buried in thought. “ What a mar- 1 
vellouts likeness he muttered, half-aloud. I could 
have eworn that five-and-twenty years had been 
lifted off my head, and that I was seeing Con¬ 
stance and her child, as I once and only once 
saw them at Whatsey Lodge.” He moved to 
the table, and without giving much thought to 
what he did, opened a morocco case lying upon 
it. It was the miniature of Constance’s mother. 
Col. Egerton fairly started back a couple of paces 
as he looked at the likeness. “ My God! am I 
dreaming ?” heexclaimed. “Where am I ? If that 
is not Constance’s portrait, I must have become 
suddenly blind. Is it possible that this can 
be—” 

Mrs. Carew entered the room at this moment. 
With the case open in his hand, Col. Egerton 
hastened to meet her. 

“ Tell me, and forgive me if I am abrupt; 
but tell me, where did you get this miniature ? 
Do you know whose likeness it is ?” 

“Kqow*” answered Copstapce, colouring. 


“ It is my own dear mamma's portrait;” and she 
stretched out a hand to take it. 

“ And your mother was Constance Egerton 
before abe married Mr. Shirley 1” 

“Yes; why do you ask? what do you mean ?” 

“ Only this, my dear. I am your mother’s 
brother, and your unole.” 

“ You ? You are then my uncle who was in 
India ?” 

“The same. But a great deal more hangs 
behind this fact. You are Horace Carew’s 
wife?” said Col. Egerton, taking both his niece’s 
hands in his. 

Of course she was his wife. What could the 
man mean ? 

“Then, my dear niece, let me congratulate 
you. Your husband is one of the richest land- 
owners in the county of — 

“Horace rich? Oh! Col. Egerton; uncle, 
you do not know of course. Horace has lost 
everything in the bank. I dare not think what 
is to happen to us next. We only heard of it 
last nightand then, as was but natural, Con¬ 
stance made her new-found relative acquainted 
with the story of Ferret and Osiers’ failure, and 
the strait to which they would be reduced. 

Col. Egerton listened attentively; when it 
was finished, he said, “ I must see Horace di¬ 
rectly. Do you know where he is now ?” 

“ Yes; at Lincoln’s Inn.” 

“Then send for him, that’s a good girl. It is 
important no time should be lost.” 

So Constance sent a messenger express to • 
her husband. He came at once, fearing some¬ 
thing had gone amiss with his guest, from the 
sudden nature of the summons. Col. Egerton 
met Horace at the door, and, carrying him off 
to his room, confided to him the new relation¬ 
ship. 

Horace was of course greatly surprised. 

“I fear your newly discovered nephew will 
be no particular honour or ornament to you. I 
am, as far as I can see at present, utterly ruined, 
and must start afresh again.” 

“ You mean owing to Ferret and Osiers’ bank¬ 
ruptcy ? It has been an unfortunate affair Con¬ 
stance tells me. But it will not matter so much 
now” 

“ Why not now ?” asked Horace, sharply. 

“ I will tell you, Horaoe. There has been a 
great mistake. Fortunately it can be rectified 
before any great harm has been done. Of course 
you never heard whom it was that your uncle. 
Lord Leven, wished you to marry ?” 

“No. Some girl in the neighbourhood I 
fancied.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. The person he de¬ 
sired to have for a daughter-in-law was my niece, 
Constance Shirley, now your wife.” 

“ My wife ? And because I would not marry 
her, as he supposed,” Horace went on rapidly, 

“ the estate of Sairmouth Castle has gone to 
Sairmouth hospital for ever ? Did he never 
hear the name ? You wrote and asked me the 
question once I remember; I answered thgt 
letter.” 

“ |t never reached me t ” 
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“ Then the post-ofiice has ruined me. Had 
that letter been received, no doubt my uncle 
would have known the truth from you, and 
Sairmouth would have been ours.” 

“ Have patience, have patience! Do you 
know what your uncle’s will was ?” 

“Yes: it disinherited me, and left everything 
to the hospital.” 

“ That is true. But there was a codicil to 
the will, which alters the whole sense of the 
bequest. It was to this effect: 4 Should my 
nephew see the error of his ways, and eventually 
marry Constance Shirley, the daughter of Ed¬ 
ward aod Constance Shirley, it is my desire that 
the whole of my estates, funded property, and 
personalities, before alluded to, should revert 
to the said Horace Carew, my nephew.* ” 

Horace covered bis face with his hands. He 
could not speak, the shock was too great. After 
all, just at the most critical time, just at the 
moment that the ship seemed well nigh stranded, 
salvation was at hand. Many a man has gone 
mad for a less tension on the brain than those 
two days caused Horace. 

“ Is this really so V 9 he asked slowly, after a 
pause. 

“Would I deceive you in such a matter? 
Yes, it is quite certain. I am one of the executors 
of your uncle’s will. By that will you are mas¬ 
ter of Sairmouth Castle. Ihe only pity is, that 
my poor old friend had not known of this before 
his ctoeth. He would have closed his eyes on 
the world with more peace of mind.” 

“ I wish to God he had known of it. But no 
name was ever mentioned to me by my uncle ; 
and in our conversation on our way to the coach 
that day (do you recollect ?) you never alluded 
to any name, neither did I. But tell me, why 
had he wished so ardently that Constance should 
be his niece ?” 

Then Col. Egerton told what we already know, 
the origin of Lord Leven’s and his own wishes; 
and Horace began to understand some matters 
which had puzzled him long; amongst others, 
the question of where he had seen Constance 
before. When she landed at Ostend on that 
stormy day in April, her face, we remember, 
seemed a well-known one to him. Now he was 
convinced that what he thought then was the 
case; he had seen her face before, and at Sair¬ 
mouth Castle, at children’s parties given there, 
long, long ago. 

Col. Egerton advised him to lose no time, 
but to put the matter into the hands of a lawyer, 
who might proceed with the usual formalities, 
and first and above all obtain the proper testi¬ 
mony to his marriage. 


Chap. XXIII. 

THE BIGHT PER80N IN THE BIGHT PLACE. 

The next morning's post carried a letter to 
Sail-mouth, which caused no little consternation 


to the board of directors of Sairmouth Hospital. 
Horace's lawyer wrote at onoe to announce to 
them what had come to light with regard to the 
lawful heir to the estates and property of Lord 
Leven, stating at the same time that they would 
in no way be held responsible for any expendi¬ 
tures during the intervening time. 

The London solicitor, employed by the board, 
was, of course, telegraphed to, to make every 
enquiry. The result of this was, that he wrote 
back shortly to his employers, advising them to 
enter into arrangements to hand over the pro¬ 
perty to Horace at once, since there could be 
no doubt but that he was the rightful heir. 

Some ten days later than this, a post-chaise vai 
slowly winding its way along the road which led 
from Sairmouth to the CasUe. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to guess who were its occupants, namely, 
Horace, Constance, their little Violet, and her 
nurse. As the carriage passed a turn in the 
road, the whole front of the Castle came unex¬ 
pectedly in view. 

“ How noble, how grand 1” exclaimed Con¬ 
stance, starting up from her seat. “ And that 
is ours ? Oh Horace can this be real ? Is it not 
a dream ?” 

“ A solid dream, my darling wife, one from 
which I trust there may be no awaking for mioj 
a day.” 

In answer to which Constance kissed the 
baby twenty times over, and told it what beauti¬ 
ful walks they should have in the grounds, and 
what long days they should spend in the woodi 
together. To all which baby crowed sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

“ And now, post-boy, we most get on. I *« 
Col. Egerton waiting for us,” said Horace, 
turning to Constance, “ and it is already a little 
behind the time we promised to be here.” 

In five minutes more Horace and Constance* 
with Col. Egerton and Dr. Everard, were stand* 
ing together on the terrace of the castle, enjoying 
the view towards the sea. Dr. Everard had 
come down from London, on purpose to id- 
come the new laird to his abode. 

“ So, young sir,” was the eccentric old min'* 
salutation to Horace, “ this it what comes of 
playing at courier. All’s well that ends well; 
but you hardly deserve so much good for¬ 
tune.” 

“ Don't spoil our happiness by scolding hi® 
to-day, Dr. Everard,” said Constance with a 
smile. “I don’t think he will ever wish for 
another courier’s place; ours was too bard to be 
pleasant.” 

“ No; doubt not,” returned the Doctor with* 
bow, “ until there be another Constance Sbirky 
to marry, and another Sairmouth Castle to 
inherit.” 

And then they all went laughing into luncheon, 
Col. Egerton whispering aloud to Constance, tf 
he led her to her chair at the head of tbs tw® 
in the old wainscoted dining-room, 

“ The right person in the right p foe* Qt to**'' 
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THE CANTOR’S DAUGHTER. 

{Translated from the German of Elise Polho .) 

BY AUBER FORESTEER. 


In the year of our Lord 1518 there lived in 
Leipsic, in one of those modest houses separated 
from the cloister schools of St. Thomas by the 
Thomas gate, the learned musician Cantor 
George Rhaw. He was at that time not one of 
the youngest of men, but he was strong and 
vigorous, and as he walked through the streets 
of his native city, bis head erect in the air, one 
would hardly have believed him to be in his for¬ 
tieth year. The face was but slightly furrowed 
with the lines of care, and the eyes were so mild 
and earnest, so proud and joyous in their expres¬ 
sion, that one would imagine him to be the re¬ 
cipient of some lofty gift of grace. Such, in¬ 
deed, was the case, for with his whole body and 
soul, thought and mind, he had dedicated him- 
self to the service of the holy St. Cecilia as a 
true and loyal vassal; and when he had completed 
his first work, a sublime “ Salve Regina ” 
to her praise, she had dubbed him her trusty 
knight. To whom such honours are awarded 
is the pilgrim's path upon earth never hard to 
wander through; for the thorns that tear his feet 
are unnoticed by him : he sees only the loses 
that bloom by the wayside, and every year of 
his life is but as a step towards Heaven, where 
the beloved Saint, reigning in her full glory, 
calls her faithful ones to her side amidst the re¬ 
sounding music of the spheres. Music was so 
completely the life-happiness of Cantor George 
Rhaw, that those who did not know him inti¬ 
mately believed that nothing could move or 
rejoice him besides the organ, the spinet 
in his little chamber, and his composition paper. 
But this was not so. George Rhaw had inaeed 
given his soul to the eternal service of the glo¬ 
rious “ Musica," yet his heart and eyes also 
hung lovingly upon the golden-haired Maria, 
his only daughter, a maiden of seventeen. Not 
many people, to be sure, knew of the treasure 
the tiny walls of the Cantor's dwelling enclosed, 
for in those days a modest little damsel went 
abroad but little except to church, so the pretty 
Maria knew no other way but that across the 
churchyard of St. Thomas, the street leading 
over to Cousin Hergott’s, and the strip of ground 
in front of the house which she promenaded at 
twilight on Sundays with her father. This mai¬ 
den had been born to Cantor Rhaw after a child¬ 
less wedlock of several years; and before she had 
reached her tenth year, his faithful, loving wife 
died. When the patient, gentle “ hausfrau” lay 
in her coffin, there was indeed mourning in the 
house of the Cantor, and George Rhaw could 
scarce write out the “ Requiem 5 ' that rang in 
his ears, and that the choristers afterwards sang 
so beautifully over the grave of the deceased. 
The little daughter wept with him awhile, but the 


tears of childhood dry sooner than dew-drops 
in the sun, and so Maria soon learned to laugh, 
sing, and play again as before, thus gradually 
healing with the sunshine of her presence the 
father's bleeding heart. No mourner could re¬ 
main ever sad with her for a companion. There¬ 
fore, the solitary father never let her from his 
side, only when he taught the pupils of the 
cloister, or walked out with them, or had them to 
sing at the graves. When he worked at home, 
he always opened wide the window, and drew 
the oaken table in front of it, that he might see 
her bright hair as it was blown about by the 
wind out there beneath the trees where she 
played, and hear her silver voice as she sang 
blithesome melodies, or prattled to heft-self or 
her cat. Such sweet noise never disturbed the 
learned musician, whose composure could at 
other times be mightily shaken by the rolling 
of carriage wheels, the barking of a dog, or the 
twittering of a bird. Let Maria but laugh or sing, 
and the Cantus firmus flowed as smoothly 
again from his pen, whilst at sound of her singing 
there entwined themselves about the chief melody 
upon the Cantor’s music paper the most artistic 
adornments, a Cantus figuralis as it were, like 
dainty flower-wreaths about a golden staff. 

When the twilight hour came, the little one 
always crept up on her father’s knee, and then 
he would tell her such wondrously lovely stories 
about the saints in Heaven. In especial, he 
talked with her about the blessed Mother of 
Grace, who calls pious maidens to dwell with 
her in eternal glory and wait upon the Divine 
Child, whilst the vain or idle ones she sends 
habited in old gray cowls to sweep the halls 
of Heaven, to trim the lamps of the stars, and 
to catch the wind. This last task, however, 
did not seem such great punishment to little 
Maria; she even thought to herself that it would 
be good fun. Very soon she knew by heart 
the names of many saints and martyrs, and 
could repeat the touching stories of their suffer¬ 
ings and glorifications as faithfully as a sacris¬ 
tan. This caused the Cantor great delight, for 
the holy religion was to him what the sun is 
to ordinary mortals, the light and consolation 
of his life. But it made him no less proud and 
happy that Maria gave unmistakable signs of 
rapture when he played for her some pure 
melody upon the spinet, or when she heard the 
choristers sing in the church. Later, when 
Maria grew older, and her father began to give 
her voice artistic training, she learned to sing 
psalms and spiritual songs so sweetly that the 
Cantor believed in his heart the angels of Hea¬ 
ven must surely come down part way to earth 
to be nearer such melodious strains. And the 
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little ringer herself was worthy to be Been by 
»uch angels too, so pure was the fresh young 
face with its blue eyes that peeped forth from 
the framework of golden tresses clustering over 
temple and cheek. When she stepped along 
to'church in her simple brown frock and tight- 
fitting little black cap, her gaze modestly fixed 
upon the ground, there were many who in 
watching her entirely forgot to look at the 
dressy wives and daughters of the rich council- 
men and merchants who swept past the Can¬ 
tor’s little daughter in their silk or cloth dresses, 
whose pocket-bags were of genuine Utrecht 
velvet, embroidered with real gold bullion, and 
whose dainty caps were edged with costly lace. 

To the cousin in “ Burgstrasze” Maria went 
nearly every day, hut only at hours when the 
Cantor was not at home. There was a dear 
little how-window in the cousin’s house, and' 
there the little one used to sit and never weary 
of looking out through the rosemary hushes at 
the passers-by. The cousin aided her faithfully 
in this, and they chatted about this one and 
that, saying sometimes good things about them, 
and sometimes things of a less kindly nature, 
just as from time immemorial down to the pre¬ 
sent day it has been the wont of women and 
girls, of all ranks of life, who sit at front win¬ 
dows. On Sundays, especially, it was so nice; 
for then Maria could sit all the afternoon by the 
bow-window, that being the time the good Can¬ 
tor usually walked out into the country with 
his choristers, and did not return until evening, 
when he stopped for bis child on his way home. 
Then Cousin Herrgott could tell her all manner 
of things ; for she was fully posted upon the 
history of every child of Leipsic who passed her 
window; had she not lived sixty years in Leipsic 
herself, and was she not born and raised in the 
u Burgstrasze” ? Her husband she had seen 
pass away when her only boy was but one year 
old. Many other sorrows, want and sickness, 
too, had knocked at her door; but years had 
rolled by, and after tribulation came finally joy. 
The wild boy grew finely, and became pupil of 
the cloister-school of St. Thomas. After com¬ 
pleting the school course, Johann Herrgott 
entered the University of Wittenberg, and upon 
his return home, his mother determined to per¬ 
suade him to become a printer, like his blessed 
father before him ; for in those days this was a 
very profitable trade. She hoped, too, that he 
would come back rather more considerate than 
when be went away; for when he was a pupil 
at St. Thomas,' there was no end to the fuss and 
noise be made in his mother’s house when he 
came home from school. With little Maria he 
was especially provoking. She was gentler 
with him than with any other mortal, only when, 
in spite of all her coaxing, he would not have 
done with his silly pranks, she would push him 
away from her and cry bitterly. To be sure, 
he had but to pull her hands from her face, 
look into it with his black eyes, and say laugh¬ 
ingly, “ You are not angiy with me in your 
heart, little Maria 1 ” to make her smile through 
hir twi, and then there would be nothing but 


sunshine between the two. After this she could 
not be angry with him. The cousin scolded die 
little one for always letting the boy have his 
way 5 but she did not do one wbit better with 
him herself, and at heart she thought all the 
more of Maria for it, and she knew no better 
pleasure than to talk with the girl, smooth and 
braid her beautiful hair, or give her some little 
bit of finery, or even a pot of rosemary or yellow 
violets to carry home with her. 

And so the years had stolen by, and there 
came the hour when young Johann must say 
farewell and set out for Wittenburg. As he 
stood talking with the Cantor, it occurred to 
Maria for the first time that he was now ne 
longer a boy; and even George Rh&w looked 
with eyes of wonder upon the slender youth 
in his short cloak and puffed waistcoat; he 
looked so different from wbat be did in the 
schoolroom of St. Thomas. Laughter seemed 
quite foreign to-daj to the usually merry youth, 
and he stood twisting his little black hat, grow¬ 
ing flushed and pale by turns. There was not 
much talking done, until at last the Cantor 
said—“ So, then, start upon your journey, and 
may you, in the name of the taints, come 
whole in body and soul; for these are evil times, 
and the air is full of danger 1 ” 

“ Pray for me, then, to the saints,” said Jo¬ 
hann, and held out bis hand to golden-haired 
Maria. Then the little one burst into tears, 
and threw her arms about her playfellow’s neck. 
Upon this be kissed her right ardently on her 
golden hair, upon her childish brow and mouth, 
and at last lingeringly gave her up, said good¬ 
bye once more, and went his way. 

Maria wept all the evening long for Johann, 
and even at night in her dreams she sobbed bit¬ 
terly. But, as a balm for heavily-laden hearts, 
time does not stand still, and upon the steps of 
grief and sorrow come ever sunshine and joy. 
So it was here. Anno 1515 the student jour¬ 
neyed away to Wittenberg, and anno 1517 be 
bent his steps homeward again. Daring this 
long time only now and then bad a messenger 
brought greetings from tbe Wittenberg student, 
a college-mate carried tidings from him, or a 
8 trolling player or home-returning sum mourn. 
These always caused great jnbilees, but tbs 
greatest of all was when the mother held her 
son fast in her arms once more. How searob- 
ingly she fastened upon him her dim ayes, to 
see if he looked fresh and hearty, and hov 
she drew him again and again to the window, 
to look at him in the full light I Without earn¬ 
ing, she kissed him, and careasinglv stroked bis 
hair with her trembling hands. First in tbe 
evening did she let him free, that ha might go 
over to the little bouse near tbe Thomas Gate i 
and surely she would have gone with him hm- 
self, so as not to lose sight of him a mo m e n t, 
had not a lame foot, which had troubled bar 
for several months, kept her prisoner. And now 
when Jobann entered the Cantor's study, and 
with a deeply-moved voice asked—“Do you 
know me l 1 ' George Rhaw raised his lamp to 
bavo a clear viewj butbtfori the fall light fall 
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upon the young face, Maria cried out—'“ It is 
Johann himself!” Innocent delight beamed 
from her blue eyes, and her cheeks bloomed like 
fresh roses at the discovery. 

“You are indeed right, my little daughter,” 
said the Cantor, smiling as he offered his hand 
to the home-returned wanderer, saying, “ You 
are welcome home; and now sit down and 
talk with us awhile.” 

The Wittenburg student did not wait for a 
second invitation, but seated himself at the table 
and drank of the wine the lovely young girl set 
before him. His eyes, however, never wandered 
from this same young girl’s face, and he thought 
it must be all a dream, for he had not expected 
to find that there had already unfolded a flower 
of such splendour from the tender bud of the 
ahy child; it seemed to him, indeed, as though 
he had never seen a form of more grace and 
beauty. 

She, on the other hand, could not trust herself 
to look full at him; only now and then she would 
steal a glance from beneath her long lashes at 
the finely moulded countenance, with its 
bronzed cheeks and flashing eyes, and the rich 
hair that curled in dark masses over the shoul¬ 
ders, and the little moustache that he twiirled so 
daintily as he sat thinking. It is-true it was no 
longer the playmate of the old times; a strange 
gloomy expression hovered upon the brow; and 
yet in her heart she felt as ready to do his bid¬ 
ding as in the days when he used to say to her 
so often—“ Do as I tell you immediately, Maria, 
or else I won’t speak a pleasant word to you 
again.” 

When she took wine with him after the old 
fashion, her cheeks burned like fire, for she felt 
. how his ardent gaze was bent upon her like the 
sunbeams of an August day upon the flowers. 
Soon the conversation turned upon serious mat 
ters, and then Johann ceased to gaze, and even 
Maria’s eyes hung only upon the anxious face 
of her father. They had fallen upon sorrowful 
times—times when all believers felt as though 
the very earth was tottering beneath their feet, 
Neither the evil years of famine, nor the destruc¬ 
tive pestilence, had pressed so heavily upon 
pious hearts, for all the people of the land, the 
citizens of the Linden city as well, had to accus 
tom themselves to these mournful visitations, 
and had looked upon them as just chastisements 
of Divine Providence for their sins. The fearful 
excitement which now vibrated throughout the 
whole land, though, was something never before 
experienced, and concerned the holy church. 
To be sure, for years all manner of strange and 
troublous things had occurred in her bosom 
the foolish indulgence sales by Tetzel had 
wounded the souls of all good Catholic Chris 
tians, and both in private and in public there 
had arisen much opposition to his teachings 
Bat what did these strifes signify in comparison 
with the teachings of the Augustine Monk, Mar 
tin Luther, at Erfurt ? The words which he 
sent out to the terrified world, and had at last 
given the Wittenberg castle chapel in the cele 
orated ninty-fivi propositions, were like a terri 


bis thunder rumbling over the heads of all, 
bringing with it horror and alarm ; for all now 
expected a lightning stroke, which would cause 
the holy mother church, whose foundations 
were already beginning to give way, to fall to 
And the worst feature of the case was 


ruin. 

that amongst the hearts of the students both at 
Leipric and Wittenberg more than one bad 
kindled into flames for the new doctrines of 
Martin Luther, so that the followers of this bold 
man secretly increased from day to day, and grew 
in power like an avalanche which is at first com* 
posed of but a few handfuls of snow, but which 
increases in colossal proportions as it rolls, and 
in the end covers whole plains, villages, and 
forests. Duke George had therefore forbidden 
his subjects, on pain of severe penalty, to visit 
the University of Wittenberg, because the said 
Martin Luther taught and preached there, as 
licentiate and Doctor of Theology. His pre¬ 
sence must surely be the seat of all evil, thought 
His Royal Highness, wherefore the mandate was 
sent forth that those who still tarried at Witten¬ 
burg must return home without delay. For this 
reason had Johann Hergott also come back* 
Cantor Rhaw wondered greatly to see him so 
fresh and vigorous before his eye9, for the good 
man believed in all faith that whoever had seen 
Martin Luther face to face must be sick and 
languishing in body and soul. Very earnestly, 
thongh, he laid his hand upon the youth’s shorn* 
der as he said slowly and solemnly, looking 
searchingly into his eyes the while—“You have 
come home sound in bodily health, blessed be 
the Saints; but bow is it with your immortal 
welfare ? Has the poison ejected by the Augus¬ 
tine monk of Erfurt passed you by unharmed, 
Johann Herrgott 1” 

Then Johann grew pale, and a dark fire shot 
fromhis eyes. For awhile he looked fixedly at 
the flickering flames of the lamp without making 
any reply; at last he said in a hollow voice— 
“There is many a poisonous weed that haa 
secret healing properties; it is only needed to 
examine and prove it aright!” 

At these words, Cantor George Rhaw started 
back as if stung by a venomous snake, and Maria 
shrieked aloud with terror; for never had she 
seen her father’s countenance so entirely trans¬ 
formed. He shook his upraised hand towards 
the student, and cried—“Woe! woe! he haa 
tainted your soul! You have not come back as 
you went away! But we, the frienda of your 
father, still live, and will stretob out our armi 
to help you, and the souls of the pious dead 
will intercede for you. May the blessed Maria, 
Mother of Grace, aid us in healing you tho¬ 
roughly!” , __ . 

“ And may the earthly Mana unite with her, 
and help me, a poor sinner,” said Johann, and 
smiled as he gazed upon the maiden. Then he 
turned to the Cantor, and said—“Compose 
yourself, George Rhaw; as yet you need not 
number me amongst those wholly lost to the 
church. Should I ever com e to you, though, 
and cry, 1 8ave me!’ forglt not what you have 
this night sworn to me. And now you must 
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allow me to wish you good*night, for it is late, 
aod mother would not willingly take supper 
without me this first night.” 

The Cantor arose without a word, and took 
up the lamp to light the departing guest to the 
door: the others silently pressed each other’s 
hand. George Rhaw watched the two children 
in earnest thought, and a ray of light dawned 
upon his soul. The surging waves of his sor¬ 
row were calmed, the anxiety he had felt fell 
from him—a means of deliverance was shown 
unto him. Yes, the heavenly and the earthly 
Maria should unite to snatch this erring soul 
from the clutches of the evil one, and lead it 
back to the saints of Heaven. 

From this hour forth, Johann Herrgott was 
to be found almost daily in the house of the 
Cantor George Rhaw, particularly at twilight, 
when Maria did not come to his mother's house, 
though if she did come, it was he who now con¬ 
stantly waited on her home. The conversation 
did not again turn upon that heavy, sorrowful 
topic which the two men had talked of, that first 
night, and Johann seemed well pleased at this. 
Perhaps he no longer thought of the University 
of Wittenberg himself; he looked, indeed, as 
though henceforth but one thing could hold 
fast his mind and thoughts, and that was golden¬ 
haired Maria ; her blue eyes had 60 bewitched 
him that he thought of no heaven but that which 
so alluringly shone from them. And soon he 
began to court the lovely maiden with words as 
well as look?, and she let him do as he would 
without the least resistance. Only sometimes, 
when she was alone in her little chamber, think¬ 
ing over every look and word before she slept, 
after the fashion of young maidens, living it all 
over again as it were, a strange foreboding would 
seize her young heart, as though some day a [ 
great sorrow must be wrought out for her | 
through Johann, and she would tremble like a 
dove who feels the vulture hovering above it. 
All this was forgotten though, the moment the 
tall slender youth crossed the threshold, bent his 
black eyes upon her, and laughingly twirled the 
saucy little moustache. The old magic worked 
upon her, which once had constrained her to let 
the boisterous boy have his way the moment he 
said—“ I did not mean any harm to you, little 
Maria!” 

And so it came to pass, as come to pass it 
must, that one evening on the way home, just 
before they reached the door of the Cantorate, I 
Johann Herrgott asked sweet Maria Rhaw if I 
she would be his loving wife, that he might lead 
her through life until liis latest breath. Then 
she burst open the door and darted in like a 
frightened deer; but she could not close it 
behind her before he, too, stood in the dark pas¬ 
sage. A moon-beam stole through the key-hole 
and kissed the maiden’s face. She stretched out 
her little hand into the dark where he stood, and 
said, so softly that her words could not possibly 
have been audible to other than lover's ears— 
“If father will give me up, I will gladly be 
yours to my dying day.” 

Then Johann pushed open the itudy'door, and 
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dragging the blushing maiden after him in 
triumph, threw himself into the arms of the 
astonished Cantor, crying—“She loves me— 
give her to me for wife, and there will be no 
happier mortal upon earth than 1 !” 

George Rhaw folded his hands, and said rever¬ 
ently—“The saints will have it so; why should 
I resist ? Take my jewel, and see that you prise 
her.” 

It was a blissful hour which followed; the two 
children were as though suddenly transported 
into Paradise, and looked at each other as if they 
saw each other for the first time. They held 
fast to each other's hands as though they could 
not bear to let go, and whispered now and then 
a soft word that no one understood, and at which 
they yet smiled. Sometimes he would stroke 
her golden hair, then she would blush and look 
shyly up at her father. Not until parting did 
she grant the long-loved one a kiss upon her 
rosy lips; and.when he had gone, she stood t 
long time with beating heart out in the dark 
passage; her father must not see her gloving 
cheeks. When finally she shyly stole back, she 
stood still upon the threshold with wonder. The 
Cantor held the pencil in his hand, manuscript 
paper was strewn around him upon every 
side; but the face was upturned, the brow and 
eyes 6 hone with the light of transfiguration, 
his whole mien was that of an enraptured listener. 
As soon as he became aware of his little daugh¬ 
ter's presence, he seemed as one awakening from 
a dream, beckoned her to approach, wound his 
arm around her slender waist, and wbispered-- 
“ I have heard the blessed angels sing, ‘ Kjfrit 
eleison—Christe eleison!* And I would that all 
poor, erring hearts had heard the same! Then 
would there be no more apostates upon earth, 
and the hands that are outstretched to attack' 
the holy church would sink together, and the 
lips of the blasphemers who have repeated after 
the Augustine Monk the wanton words, would 
say an Ave Maria once more.” 

“Are there really such apostates?” asked 
Maria, hesitatingly. 

Then a gloomy shadow overspread the Can¬ 
tor’s face, and with a solemn voice he replied— 
“ There are many such, my child, and hence¬ 
forth we must walk with open eyes and esrf, 
and pray night and morning for these emn? 
souls. And you, my child, are chosen by the 
blessed Virgin to keep watch and ward over 
one poor soul, that the evil one gain no further 
power over it; for this soul, it seems to me,!® 
no longer pure; but to you is it entrusted W 
see that it clothe itself once more in a snowy 
garment. Nothing is mightier in Heaven or 
upon earth than love, and so through it nuy 
Johann Herrgott, perchance, be saved. All the 
saints strengthen you, little daughter, for your 
labour will be great; but your reward will bf 
glorious.” 

With an anxious heart Maria stole awty 
i evening to her little chamber. Long 
1 ardently did she pray on her bended knees for 
I the poor erring soul of her beloved—for 
souls $ yes, even for that of the Aogostioe Mw 
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of Erfurt; he stood in greater need of such 
intercessions than all others. And when finally 
she laid her down to rest, the burden was lifted 
from her heart. With a smile she murmured— 
“ Nothing is mightier in Heaven or upon earth 
than love.” 

Months had passed away, and many events 
had transpired, without in tne German lands, and 
within thehomesof the people. The excitement 
increased from day to day, and from every side 
there arose champions for and against the holy 
religion. Martin Luther had been summoned 
by the Cardinal, and had spoken such bold and 
unheard-of things in the assembly of learned 
men, that he had been sent speedily back to Wit¬ 
tenberg. Arrived there, he began to preach 
once more against the errors and corruptions of 
the holy church, and his friend Melancthon sup¬ 
ported him in his course; and the hearts of the 
young, always pleased with novelty, were power¬ 
fully drawn to the fearless man. Then Pope 
Leo, in his anxiety, sent a very shrewd cardinal, 
named Carl Von Miltitz, to Germany, to silence 
the dangerous enemy by mild, insinuating per¬ 
suasion. And in truth the adroit man was so 
far successful in appeasing Martin Luther that he 
promised henceforth no longer to teach in public 
letters or discourses disobedience to the holy 
Father. 

But the Dominicans and others would not 
leave him in peace, and incited and goaded on 
his roaring anew, so that finally he lost the 
promised patience, and fell into a hot feud with 
the Dominican Hogstraaten and the learned 
Doctor Andreas Eck, at Ingolstadt, and letters 
and writings flew to and fro like burning tinder, 
scattering sparks on every side. And ever 
greater grew the band of followers who collected 
about this wonderful promulgator of a new doc¬ 
trine and those who took part in the contest, and 
amongst these abettors there was many a clear 
head and skilful tongue, as for example the 
learned Carlstadt. Finally the Ingolstadt doc¬ 
tor came to the conclusion that it would be far 
better to exchange attack and defence verbally, 
and to contend eye to eye; in view of this he 
demanded an encounter with the Wittenberger. 
The latter did not delay in accepting such a pro¬ 
position, and so it came to pass that they chose 
he city of Leipsic as the place of combat. After 
much writing backwards and forwards, it was 
decided that the twenty-seventh of J uly should 
be chosen as a day of great public dispute, to 
which every one who applied should be admitted. 

These tidings moved the then peaceful Linden 
city not a little. The citizens of Leipsic never 
were a people to be kindled into excitement for 
this or that trifling cause, and those who were 
most easily roused were the warm-hearted stu¬ 
dents, who in all ages are for a city what fresh 
yonng blood is for the body. The citizens 
proper of Leipsic lived one day out like the 
other, without any interruptions of their accus¬ 
tomed way, and unless the army was quartered 
upon them, or the destroyingangel of tbepestilence 
went from door to door, they took no care upon 
them, and gave themselves above all not the 


slightest concern about what was going on out 
in the world. To be sure, in the evening, over 
a glass of sour wine or beer, they sometimes 
talked about what was transpiring in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries; but in their hearts they felt 
much more interest about what was then taking 
place in the dear neighbours’ houses. They led 
a contented life, and cared to make no greater 
journey than out of the city gates where the 
lindens grew. But a little music must always 
be intermingled with everything, or else no true 
child of Leipsic could be thoroughly light of 
heart. Were it only the twittering of a bird, 
or the practising of the city guard musicians, or 
were it a rehearsal of the choristers of St. Tho¬ 
mas, young and old, men as well as women, 
would stand still to listen regardless of pouring 
rain or merciless wind. To the ever louder and 
mightier contentions in the church, though, the 
people of Leipsic had closed their ears as long 
as possible, for this tumult was no pleasant 
music. When, however, the fire diffused itself 
so relentlessly that they felt the heat drawing 
closer, and were even singed by it, then even 
the calmest must arouse and give heed. Yet 
but few of the followers of the new tenets were 
to be found amongst the actual inhabitants of 
the linden city; it seethed and fermented really 
only amongst the students, as well as secretly 
amongst the scholars and choristers of St. Tho¬ 
mas; the wise pastor, Polyander, included. 
But the women were growing excited, and were 
beginning to talk : that was the worst of all. 
They would stand in groups together after early 
mass, or at the well when they went to draw 
water, much longer than usual, and would even 
let a mess of broth boil away, or some porridge 
burn, over a brand-new piece of news about 
the mutinous Doctor Martin. Particularly 
since it had been rumoured abroad that 
the wonderful man was coming in person to 
Leipsic to contend of his own free will for his 
doctrines against the learned pillars of the 
church, was there no end to the chit-chat, and 
in almost every house disputes might be heard 
in which the ready feminine tongues chiefly 
carried off* the palm. The subject-matter of 
dispute, however, was not always of the pros 
ana cons of the new dogmas; most of the peo- 
le had not the least idea for what the Witten- 
erger would contend. It concerned chiefly 
preparations for the great display of the twenty- 
seventh of July, now a new bonnet, or a bril¬ 
liant chain for the velvet hand-bag for the high- 
mass at the Thomas church, when for the first 
time believers and unbelievers should openly 
come together. In one house alone were to be 
seen no traces of these things—there all was as 
still as though there was no Martin Luther 
in the world; yet it wore by no means a 
joyous aspect—and that was the house near the 
Tnomas-gate. The old Cantor looked grave; 
from his lips the child-like smile was blown 
away; the eyes and cheeks, too, were somewhat 
sunken—perhaps he worked too hard, for his 
daughter scarcely saw him from morning until 
evening, except at meal-times. Aqd what wa« 
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it oppressed the heart of the once so blooming 
joyous Maria? Like a withered rose she hung 
her head, as, under the weight of a heavy secret, 
she crept around. From her eyes everyone 
could see that she had wept much, and the 
merry singing over her work she bad long 
ceased. She went, as of old, to mass across the 
churchyard, and to the now infirm cousin in the 
Burgstrasze. Johann Hergott came still every 
evening, but the betrothed sat alone : the Can¬ 
tor did not leave his study. Yet, in spite of 
this solitude, no one would have taken the two 
who sat together for a pair of lovers. No whis¬ 
pers and smiles were exchanged, no kisses nor 
pressures of the hand. Deeply earnest were 
the miens of both. The maiden looked straight 
before her, with an anxious, mournful gaze, 
and a dull fire smouldered in the eyes of the 
youth; and they spoke together ever and ever, 
but of the new doctrines of Martin Luther, and 
their promulgation in the German land. At 
first Maria had listened with all the curiosity 
of woman, when her lover told her about that 
bold Augustine monk of Erfurt, and repeated 
many of the words he had himself gathered 
from the eloquent lips. She had then asked 
many questions, and sought explanation upon 
one point or another. So, unconsciously, she 
had plunged further and further into the laby¬ 
rinth Johann opened before her. Little by 
little the youth had been betrayed into an all- 
absorbing enthusiasm, which finally led him to 
open his heart to his darling, and the terrified 
child-eyes of Maria penetrated deeper and 
deeper;~“and then he confessed to her that 
with soul and mind he had long accepted for bis 
own the tenets of Martin Luther, looking yearn¬ 
ingly forward to the time when he dare openly 
acknowledge his belief. He painted so al¬ 
luringly the image of yon bold man as chosen 
of God to point out to the poor children of 
earth with his light the truest and shortest road 
to heaven, that Maria, in her anguish, could 
only tremblingly beg—“ Speak softly; I would 
not have father hear such words as these.” 

And so by degrees a tempest began to surge 
and foam within her breast; a mighty anguish 
fell upon her young heart, and the most fervent 
prayers of the mass were of no avail against 
the fury of the storm. Often, in despair, she 
would press her hands upon the lips of the 
loved one, to hinder the rash words. Oh, in 
his eager zeal he could employ most persua¬ 
sive eloquence; and, when he spoke thus, his 
cheeks glowing, his eyes sparkling, so filled 
with the truths of that which was taking root in 
his soul, he might readily have led stronger 
hearts astray than that of a gentle, loving 
maiden. And Johann did not content himself 
with his own words alone to draw his darling 
over to his side. He brought divers writings 
composed by the Wittenberg Doctor, and co¬ 
pied in secret by himself, and read them aloud 
to the listening Maria. Yes, there is nothing 
mightier on earth or in heaven than love; it 
constrains to good as well as to evil; it may 
become a healing draught as well as a cup of 


poison to the heart of mortal, if the holy angels 
do not stand by the fighting soul. Maria felt 
this omnipotence with a shudder of horror: the 
power of the loved one extended through her 
whole being beyond the power of the saints in 
heaven. Sne thought no more of saving his 
soul as she had once promised her father. She 
felt clearly and hourly more distinctly that her 
own soul was in his hands, and that with all her 
strength she could not snatch it away unless the 
gracious Virgin should descend and reach to 
her a helping hand. 

So she would pray, for hours cast upon the 
altar-steps, for such succour; and the passers- 
by thought some especially pious soul must be 
there, bringing its sacrifice, until finally one day 
the priest stepped forward and administered the 
sign of the cross to the penitent. Then she 
raised her deathly pale face in mute gratitude, 
and his eyes alone saw that conflict and penance, 
not peace and submission, had bowed so low 
this young form. Very often, in the beginning 
of her sorrow, she bad confessed to her father 
many of her conversations with Johann, and 
earnestly besought him to refute him in argu¬ 
ment; but, with unwonted harshness the 
Cantor forbade his child ever to bring such 
things to his ear, as it only pained him. “ His 
soul is in your hands, since you have become 
his bride,” he said; “ and so soon as you feel 
it to be lost, turn from him. You must save 
him or give him up, and the saints alone can 
help you in your need.” 

Since then she never ventured to speak with 
her father of her trouble. Once, at the confes¬ 
sional, she poured out her heavy heart to a 
venerable priest; but he bade her leave the lost 
sinner at once—would not even give the conso¬ 
lation of absolution to the sorrow-laden maiden; 
for to leave him was impossible. She believed, 
after the true fashion ot women, that her faith¬ 
ful love must finally guide him back to the true 
path, or that a miracle would be wrought for 
his deliverance. With ardent entreaties and 
tears she besought him not to be untrue to the 
holy church; but neither words nor entreaties 
were of avail; and when, with burning kisses, 
he would snatch her up in his arms, and whis¬ 
per to her that as long as she belonged to him 
he could not be lost, then her power vanished— 
then she felt that she clung to him closer than 
ever. Whom else was there on earth but him 
to whom she could cling ? The beloved father 
she must lose—ah 1 she had already lost him; 
for he would never forgive dissent from the 
church. And when she thought of heaven, it 
was also only the beloved to whom she could 
hold. Johann had gradually taken away her 
own heaven into whose shining glories she had 
until now so joyously gazed. It was empty and 
deserted—so dazzlingly clear that her eyes 
ached from the light! Vanished were the sub¬ 
lime hosts of the saints and martyrs whom her 
father had taught her to love and adore— 
vanished the gracious, radiant queen of 
heaven with the divine Child! Unknown forms 
with sterner countenances looked down upon 
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her. Often it seemed to her as though she 
were alone in the world—alone in the wide 
creation, and that he whom she loved with 
thousandfold pangs held her aloft over a bot¬ 
tomless abyss which yawned at her feet. 

Only at times came a breath of peace, and 
that was when she sat in her little chamber at 
the spinning-wheel, and the door opposite 
where her father worked stood open. Then 
she would watch him by stealth, and dream 
that all was as of old. Wondrous melodies 
floated towards her from the spinet. Her father 
must be writing something very great; she had 
never known him to work so unweariedly: she 
felt a secret anxiety about his eyes. His cheeks, 
too, seemed pale to her, and nis smile was so 
weary. How gladly would she have sung to 
him an Ave Maria as she used to do! But as 
he did not call her to come any more, she could 
not offer, although she was sure such singing 
would lift a load of doubt and sorrow from her 
poor sou). 

Since the tidings had spread abroad that the 
Wittenberg Doctor was coming in person to 
Lsipsic, Johann Herrgott could scarcely keep 
himself within bounds, and so plainly snowed 
his joy and longing for Martin Luther that he 
received many a warning to be more discreet. 
The princely ruler of the land had issued the 
strictest mandates, forbidding every utterance 
concerning the new doctrines, as well as their 
promulgation by spoken or written word, and 
the glorification of tneir champions. Neverthe¬ 
less secret meetings were held by the students, 
in which they took counsel as to now they could 
prove their affection to the Wittenberg Doctor, 
and give evidence that in secret they cherished 
the tenets of Martin Luther. And at these as¬ 
semblies Johann usually presided, for amongst 
all there was none who knew how to speak 
with such fire, and whose power was so great 
over the hearts of the people. But let them 
determine upon what they would, no festivities 
in honour of the Wittenberger could be carried 
out, for a still sterner mandate went forth, 
threatening the penalty of death to all who un¬ 
dertook to show any especial honour to Luther. 
Then Johann grew very wild and turbulent, and 
openly spoke such free words, that Maria and 
his sick mother were terrified at his unbridled 
bearing, and gently urged him to guard his 
tongue, lest his rash words should fall upon the 
ears of evil-wishers. 

As, however, all their persuasion was of no 
avail, the anxious women took counsel to¬ 
gether, and found but one method of leading 
him to other thoughts. So, after many debates 
and tears, Maria gave way to the sick cousin, 
and promised the day after the solemn dispute 
to become Johann’s wife. As soon as this was 
made known to him, it was as though peace 
and rest had at last alighted upon his soul; his 
eves shone with happiness, and his smile became 
toe careless, winning one of former days. And 
he kneeling before the lovely, pale bride, thanked 
her so fervently for the joy she had given him, 
and had such wondrous words of lovo for his 


darling, as had not passed his lips for many 
weeks. He promised solemnly, too, to be more 
cautious henceforth in word and deed, so that 
at last the maiden’s heart grew lighter, and a 
voice within her jubilantly cried—“ Love is the 
mightiest upon earth, as in Heaven.” 

But Cantor Rhaw, when his child came to 
him that evening and weepingly told him of her 

S romise, looked long and searchingly into 
laria’s face; then, strangely moved, he said 
softly — u It will be, if the 6aints permit.” 

From this time the maiden began prepara¬ 
tions for the bridal and for the future house¬ 
keeping, and in counsel and deed the cousin 
stood by her. The young couple were to take two 
rooms close beside her, then she could direct 
much herself, in spite of her lame foot; and in 
those days it did not need very great prepara¬ 
tions to build a nest for a newly-marriea couple. 

For a whole week, Johann was really like 
one in a happy dream, speaking and thinking 
only of the sweet time coming for him, which 
he had not looked for so soon, as heretofore 
Maria had answered all his entreaties with, 
M Have patience; I cannot yet leave my father.” 

It dia not last beyond the week; then came 
the old restlessness, the dull smouldering fire 
in the eyes, and he came seldomer and seldomer 
to the bride and to the mother, worked less in 
his workshop, and stole out at night to hold 
long discourses with his associates in their place 
of meeting. At last came the day, the 22nd of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1519, when the 
distinguished Andreas Eck, Doctor of the Ba¬ 
varian University of Ingoldstadt, was to make 
his entry into the Linden City, and with him 
a host of learned theologians and many wise 
monks from Ingolstadt, Erfurt, Augsburg, 
and Nurenburg. The learned of the Leipsic 
clergy, the polished choristers of St. Thomas, 
as well as the rigid Dominicans and barefooted 
monks, received them with immense honour 
and rejoicing; indeed, it was even noised abroad 
that the choristers had prepared upon the very 
first evening a sumptuous feast within the 
cloister walls, where the noblest wine flowed in 
abundance. In the great City Hall, too, the 
guests were magnificently entertained by the 
city; and at this banquet beautiful women 
were by no means wanting, because, as the 
saying went, Doctor Eck was particularly de¬ 
voted to the fair sex. The people crowded, 
meanwhile, in masses in the market-place, and 
from time to time the Ingolstadt divine would 
come out upon the balcony of the City Hall, 
and then the people would loudly and stormily 
call upon him to bravely confute the Witten¬ 
berger. Tetzel, too, was at the banquet; he 
had been carried upon a litter from his house in 
the “ Salzgaszlein,” where he had long lain 
sick, the use of his limbs being now entirely 
gone. 

Whilst the goblets rang merrily, and nume¬ 
rous toasts were proposed, there drove through 
the Grimma Gate two carriages, to which, al¬ 
though followed by a crowd of young men, no 
other heed was paid. In the first of these sat 
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tbe learned Carlstadt and the young Prince 
Barnim of Pommeru, then knight of honour at 
Wittenberg; in the second, Doctor Martin 
Luther and His friend Melancthon. They 
drew up in front of a homely inn in the 
Reichsstrasze, and alighted there without at¬ 
tracting the least notice. 

On the following day, however, there was a 
very suspicious crowd in the same vicinity, for 
many a citizen of Leipsic desired to look upon 
Doctor Luther, at least from the distance, and 
amongst them was more than one who expected 
to see the singular man with black horns, 
devils' claws, and a hidden tail. The astonish¬ 
ment, therefore, was great when the innkeeper 
denied all this in reply to their urgent inquiries, 
and pointed out to them a tall, well-formed 
man, in earnest discourse with another at an 
open window, as Martin Luther. Upon his 
broad brow, chiselled as from marble, which 
was as clear and free as though the sun shone 
upon it, there were certainly no horns to be seen; 
the eyes had a serious*yet fiery gaze, and on the 
hand, just laid upon the breast as in protesta¬ 
tion, could no one discover a sign of the claws. 
The whole man looked so firm, as though rest¬ 
ing upon a foundation of rock, so bold and so 
fearless that many a soul trembled lest tbe 
little crafty Ingoldstadter should not come off 
victorious from such an enemy. Doctor Luther, 
in fact, was as a lion; whilst one could only 
think of a snake in connection with Dr. Andreas 
Eck. 

In the late hours of the night, many a cloaked 
figure was seen to steal into the inn, whose 
names none could discover; many a one sought 
out the stranger, under the protecting veil 
of darkness, who in the daytime would not 
have ventured in, but who now crept in, as 
whilom Nicodemus to the Lord, to speak with 
Martin Luther, and unburden their heavy 
hearts. One alone showed freely to the moon, 
and to every child of earth who chose to look 
upon it, his face—and a fresh, handsome young 
face it was, whose eyes shone with a wild, eager 
light—the printer Johann Herrgott knocked at 
the door of Doctor Luther. This took place 
the evening of the 26th of July. 

At the same hour stood golden-haired Maria 
in the little garden behind her father’s house. 
There bloomed the roses more lovely than ever; 
the lindens, too, stretched upwards their arms 
in the moonlight, which lay upon the verdure 
around as upon the cheeks of the maiden, 
where it trembled in the tears that streamed 
from her eyes. So sorrowful and wretched as 
now had she never been before. An hour ago 
Johann had besought her, passionately and un¬ 
ceasingly, as he alone could entreat, to pluck a 
nosegay of roses for the Wittenberg doctor, 
and strew it in his path the next day on his way 
to church. And although her heart nearly broke 
—for what would her father say if he knew ?— 
she could not say “no” to such entreaties. He 
knelt before her—and in two days ’twould be 
her wedding-day! When, finally, she said 
“yeR,” his tnanks were so jubilant, $ 0 tender, 


he drew her so passionately to bis bosom, calmsd 
her soul with such words of wisdom, that when 
he left her, she felt sure, free, and happy. Bat 
no sooner had his form vanished from her eyes, 
than there fell a weight as of burning coals 
upon her heart; it seemed to her as though she 
could never look her father in the eye again, 
because she had promised to strew roses in the 
path of that man whom beyond all others he 
called enemy upon earth. 

“ If you refuse, I will do it and more too,” 
Johann had cried, threateningly, when she had 
at first refused amidst tears; and Maria koev 
he would keep his word, and then be im¬ 
prisoned and cruelly punished. No one coaid 
protest against a girl for such things; and even 
if they did—better, far better, suffer shame for 
him, than see him endangered. 

So she slowly gathered the roses; but tbe 
cup of her sorrow was full to overflowing. At 
the same time her love for Johann burned with 
such fury that she knew not which pangs were 
fiercest, and she dreamed of a cool sea into 
whose waves were mirrored the blue sky of 
Heaven, and whose waters could still for erer 
the torments of those who plunged in. 

Then after she had carried the roses to her 
chamber in a stone pitcher, she stole in to her 
father. Ah! it was the night before tbe last she 
should spend under his roof; for in two days 
she was to wear the bridal wreath! She wound 
her arms around him, pressed herself to his bo¬ 
som, kissed him again and again. Speech for¬ 
sook her; she could only sigh bitterly. Bat be 
gently put her back, placed his hand solemnly 
upon her head, ana said: “ Give heed to¬ 
morrow in the church, little daughter; a pious 
prayer can accomplish much, but St. Cecilia 
can work miracles through her faithful vassals! 
You, too, will be amongst those blessed by 
her!” 

The three mighty bells of St. Thomas rang 
aloud on the 27th July; and after they had 
given the signal, the bells of all the other 
churches chimed in. Every one who coaid 
walk, stand, or 6ee, was in tne streets, and let 
themselves be pushed, dragged, or carried 
about. Tbe hitherto so peaceful Linden City 
was now like a disturbed swarm of bees, only 
the feminine bees did not all wear modest dark 
clothes, but were attired in the most brilliant 
array. Those who did not like to mingle with 
the crowd looked out of the windows of the tall 
houses; even the tiniest openings in the rooft 
were filled with eager heads, and upon all the 
well-sheds, trees, and stone benches, the mis¬ 
chievous boys clambered to carry on their wan¬ 
ton sport. Duke George bad consigned to the 
distinguished opponents tbe great lower ball of 
the Pleiszenburg for the public contest, bad had 
it hung with elegant tapestry, upon which wers 
represented the portraits of St. George and St 
Martin. Before, however, the dispute should 
commence, the opponents, as well as all the 
people the church could contain, were to listen 
to a solemn High Mass, tbe music of which 
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composed by Cantor George Rhaw, and would 
be sung by the choristers of St. Thomas. 

At early dawn a guard of city troops moved 
with waving banner and sounding drum to 
Pleiszenburg to maintain order. The champions 
themselves, those from Ingolstadt, from Wit¬ 
tenberg, and all who were to take part in the 
contest, assembled in the Auditorium of the 
royal college in the “Ritterstraeie,” and were 
welcomed in an earnest address by the Ordinary 
of the University, Doctor Simon Pistorius. 
Then the procession moved on at a solemn pace 
through the streets to St. Thomas' church. And 
upon either side revolved many people staring 
at the grave men who passed along. The chain- 
ions of Ingolstadt walked in gloomy silence, 
ut beneath the cowls of the monks glowed 
many a fieiy pair of eyes, many a face of noble 
contour might be seen, many a pale brow upon 
which was plainly written—“ I have struggled, 
thought and wrestled many days and nights; 
and I still struggle!" And again there were 
others, venerable men bowed with age, with 
beards of silvery white, in whose whole expres¬ 
sion was written—“ We have found peace." 
The Witteuberg delegates, on the contrary, 
walked in twos or threes together in friendly 
discourse, without the least apparent constraint; 
Dr. Martin walked beside the much feared 
Carlstadt, towering a full head above him. 
As they passed through the Salzgaszlein to 
shorten the route, they heard an excited voice 
call from an open window—“ Show me the Au¬ 
gustine monk from Erfurt I" 

Then Martin Luther stood still and lifted 
his clear, sparkling eyes up to the most wretched 
looking man who lay cowering upon pillows in 
the arms of a merciful brother, and who must 
have been lifted painfully to the window. 

The Wittenberg Doctor evidently thought the 
sick man some secret follower of nis doctrines, 
and so he gave him a friendly nod, and called 
out to him —“ Peace be with you! The Lord 
our God will soon vouchsafe you the true health, 
and a joyous life in Heaven !" 

Then an evil smile quivered over the face of 
the sick man, and he answered—“ You, who 
rate of health, are sicker than I. Before long 
shall be where I can intercede with the saints 

f ainst you; for you have no bitterer enemy in 
eaven or upon earth than I." 

'* Move on, ray dear Doctor," said the gentle 
Melancthon. “ It is Tetzel who speaks; but 
remember, he is a dying man ; move on! His 
time is nearly run out; the Lord be merciful to 
his poor soul 1" 

And the procession moved further. The peo¬ 
ple had maintained a strict silence during this 
dialogue, but among* the young students and 
licentiates were to be seen flashing eyes and 
glowing cheeks, and some pushed their way as 
close as possible to the Wittenberg Doctor, and 
waved their caps, utterly regardless of the 
winks and thrusts of those who stood around. 
When, finally, the procession reached the church 
of St. Thomas, there stood, as it were, a double 
wall of the choristers, and the scholars of the 


cloister school, with their Rector Polyander at 
their head, waiting to welcome the guests. Be¬ 
hind them, upon the church porch, many wo¬ 
men and young girls had taken tbeir stand, 
and from afar, with their flushed, eager faces 
pressed close together, they might have been 
taken for a garland of roses. Pretty women 
were to be found in the Linden City in the most 
primitive times, and may be found even to the 
present day without very great searching; a 
little inquisitive they have always been, too, like 
all daughters of Eve, whenever there is any¬ 
thing strange, beautiful, or horrible to be seen, 
and are likely to be so through all time. Now 
an inquisitive daughter of Eve can be driven 
from a place once gained neither by force nor 
persuasion; and so it was here, the learned 
dignitaries had to force their way in to their 
seats of honour, because the women would nei¬ 
ther budge nor stir. Yet the pathway thus 
forced was closely planted with the freshest, 
loveliest human flowers; and the most highly 
learned and pious men never disdain to look 
upon such, else they must be stone blind. St. 
Antonio himself, had he walked among the 
learned champions, must have gazed more than 
once from right to left. There was none of all 
the pompous array who seemed in the least 
haste, or even drew a discomfited face; so 
nearly an hour elapsed before all were seated. 
And just at the entrance of the church it was 
that Martin Luther became aware of a slight 
movement of his garment, and suddenly a nose¬ 
gay of roses was thrust into his hand. When 
he turned his head to discover whence came the 
pure gift, be beheld a deadly pale, yet won- 
drously lovely maiden's face, and the great blue 
eyes looked up at him so full of sorrow and 
bitter anguish of heart, that he had to say, 
very fervently—“ Peace be with you 1" 

In the church it was at last still; all had found 
some manner of place ; the High Mass began; 
the priests addressed the multitude; the sun¬ 
shine played upon the carvings and paintings, 
upon the smooth pillars which supported the 
arched ceiling, and about the pulpit it hung 
like a veil of gold. Upon the western side of 
the richly decorated altar, erected in 1355, in 
honour of the holy Apostles, St. Thomas and 
St. John, as well as of St. Augustin, Bishop of 
Hippo, burned numberless candles, which cast 
a flickering light upon the immense sculptured 
picture in relief. This picture represents a 
series of partly painted, partly artistically carved 
figures. The burial of our Lord was there 
represented, and His embalmment; St. Veronica 
with the handkerchief with which the Divine 
Sufferer had wiped the sweat of agony from His 
brow; the scourging; the crucifixion, where 
holy angels hover about the cross; and many 
other scenes taken from sacred books. Upon 
the walls near the altar were many descriptive 
paintings, on which were to be seen diverse oc¬ 
currences from the lives of the saints and mar¬ 
tyrs ; also, the nave of the church was crowded 
[ with artistic paintings, as well as metallic es¬ 
cutcheons, beneath which were many expressive 
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epitaphs. In front of the pulpit stood the statue 
of a knight in armour, at whose feet lay a lion 
of stone. Upon it was written — 1u In the year 
of our Lord 1451, on the Candlemas of ourbe- 
loved Lady, died Hermann von Harras, Knight 
von H. H.” 

The organ, which about eight years before 
had been enlarged and improved by the skilful 
Master Blasius, as well as the lofty choir above, 
lay in obscurity. The only little window in the 
gable end was concealed by the High Altar, and 
the glimmer of the consecrated candles did not 
reach to this elevation. 

What vast differences there was in the feelings 
of those who sat waiting below! On the hearts 
of most of them there trembled anxious expecta¬ 
tion, humble fear; in others, exultant hopeful¬ 
ness, joyful consciousness of victory, faithful 
trust. In the last row of the women, half hidden 
by a column, knelt golden-haired Maria. She 
felt like an outcast, who was unworthy of a 
lace within consecrated walls, since she had 
anded the roses to the Wittenberg Doctor. 
Close beside the font, beneath the image of 
the blessed Virgin, it had happened ; how she 
could have done it, she knew not j but since 
that moment, an ice-cold hand had been laid 
upon her heart, and when she would try to say 
an Ave, the words escaped her, and ever ana 
ever she could say nothing but—“ Ob, my poor 
father l” Her weary eyes sought in vain for 
her soul’s only consolation! Johann Herrgott 
was not in the church; he awaited the strangers, 
with others of his persuasion, at the “ Pleisz- 
burg.” 

The Mass began; from the choir there re¬ 
sounded forth the solemn —“ Kyrie Eleison , 
Christe Eleison” Organ tones mingled with 
the sound of silvery voices. As from the clouds 
floated down the chords, there began a melodi¬ 
ous surging and heaving, amidst which rang 
forth—“ Gloria in excelsxs Deo ” Onward it 
moved, whilst ever more glorious waves of sound 
filled the sacred walls, ever more sublime melo¬ 
dies emerged from this sea of harmony, forcing 
its way with ever increasing power to the hearts 
of the auditors. “ Laudamus te” it echoed, 
*• gratias agimus tibi,” it entreated; “ Domine 
Deus rex cadestis ,” it cried, with jubilant angel 
voices, whilst sweetly and humbly it murmured 
—“Qut tollis peccata mundi ” till finally all 
voices united in the fervent cry —“ Cum Sancto 
Spiritu I” Then like a harmonious sigh followed 
tne soft 91 Credo” in radiant glory arose the 
pious “ Sanctus” and “ Osianna ” pure and 
holy was the “ Benedictus” that hovered upon 
the singers’ lips, like the prayer of innocent 
childhood it whispered—“ Et Agnus Dei •” the 
organ, meanwhile, yielded mighty, touching 
tones, like the voice of a tender mother praying 
for her sick children, until all blended into that 
one ardent, solemn, infinitely entreating suppli¬ 
cation—“ Dona nobis pacem ” Then, as 
though impelled by an invisible power, the 
whole multitude fell upon their knees, smote 
upon their breasts, and sobs and groans filled 
tne whole church. Such music they had never 


heard; the bitterest enemies clasped each others’ 
hands; those long parted met in silent embrace; 
hard hearts melted into emotion, prond heads 
bowed before the eternal God and His saints 5 
proud brows were bent low in deep humility and 
penitence. And let whoever doubts these facts , 
turn to the old chronicles of the Linden Cfctj 5 
there stands clearly written that after the great 
“ Missa solemnis” of Cantor George Rhaw a 
sound arose as of lamentation, numberless tears 
flowed, and young and old fell upon their k nees. 
From the same source we learn that often 
during the hot contest between Carlstadt and 
Eck, Doctor Luther held up to his face with a 
tender, loving expression, a beautiful nosegay 
of roses, and not until it came his turn to speak, 
did he lay it carefully down upon the seat. 

And the lovely young maiden, who had 
gathered these roses amidst so many tears ?— 

Well, she lav pale and still, behind the 
column 5 for as tne last note of “ Dona nobis pa¬ 
cem” died away, consciousness forsook her, and 
none of all those who thronged by saw her in 
her obscure corner. Golden-haired Maria 
awakened first to the life upon earth when the 
arms of her father were cast about her, and his 
voice called her by name. The church was 
still and deserted; heavy clouds of incense yet 
hovered around, but the candles were extin¬ 
guished. In George Rhaw’s face there was no 
trace of anxiety or alarm for his pale child; 
calmly and almost joyously he gazed upon her; 
at last he said, softly—“ You have been 
dreaming a bad dream, my child, have you not, 
and St. Cecilia has awakened you from it?” 

u Yes, my father,” replied the maiden, "and 
I wish to thank her for such a miracle; let me 
go into a convent ?” 

“ Will my little girl be happy there?” 

“ How can I help it—have I not found my 
lost heaven ? Oh, my father, you have saved 
my soul with your music! The chains have 
fallen from me at sound of your wondrous 
' Gloria in excelsis Deo* the golden gate of 
my Heaven, which Johann had locked, sprang 
open wide, and at the * Benedictus ’ the gracious 
Mother herself appeared to me, and smilingly 
beckoned me to follow her, whilst at the * Agnus 
DeV the holy angels hovered around my head, 
mingled in the chorus, and supplicated for me, 
* Dona nobis pacem !* See, then all was at 
peace within me, I felt the kiss of the angel 
upon my brow, and then all earthly things 
vanished from my sight. Let me therefore, go 
into a convent, so that day and night I may 
pray for his soul.” 

The very same day the gentle Maria entered 
as novice the Convent of the Sisters of the 
Heart of Jesus, near the Pleiszenburg, and saw 
never more upon earth the face of her betrothed. 
Yet her pious prayers surely softened for has 
poor soul the passage through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death j for upon it was he destined 
soon to enter. 

Johann Herrgott, so says the Leipsic C&roai- 
cle t printed and scattered abroad the writings 
of Luther in defiance of the strict prohibition 
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of Duke George. Secret spies informed upon 
him, and on June 27, 1524, he was beheaded 
in the market-place of Leipsic, whilst the 
Lutheran books and letters found in his place 
were torn up and burned. His poor mother 
was so blessed as to escape this tribulation; 
she had slept for four years in the quiet grave. 
He met his death with a cheerful countenance, 
and asked, the last evening he passed upon 
earth, to see Cantor George Rhaw. Very long 
were the two shut up together, and pale and 
troubled was the old man’s face when he started 
for home, having first given the young man his 
blessing and a heartfelt embrace, and solemnly 
promised to bear his last farewell to the pious 
Sister Beata—this was the name Maria had 
assumed upon taking the veil. 

She did not survive him long, the golden¬ 
haired Maria, for her heart clung to him with 
chains of adamant. Mortification and prayer 
could accomplish much; but for one thing were 
they powerless—to choke out the yearning for 
him . And when the Angel of Death finally 
kissed her brow, her last sigh was the words, 
“Nothing is mighter in Heaven or upon earth 
than Love.” And so each journeyed to Heaven 
by different paths; but Love, the infinite, united 
them at last. 

George Rbaw lived to see the new doctrines 
take root and grow in the Linden City and in 
the whole Saxon land ; yes, he must even sur¬ 
vive the conversion of the Rector of the clois¬ 
ter school of St. Thomas, Johannas Polyander. 
From that time forth the Cantor moved about 
as one in a dream, and although he suffered 
from no disease, he visibly declined in strength. 
And one hot summer night it came to pass 
those who walked ont saw lights in the church 
of St. Thomas, and heard the sound of the organ. 
The melody which stole solemnly forth upon the 
quiet night, finding its way to the hearts of the 
listeners with such irresistible force, was, strange 
to relate, the song of victory sent out into the 
world by the Wittenberg Doctor, the exultant 
Psalm— 

** A mighty fortress is our Goa, 

A bulwark never failing j 

Our helper He amid fhc flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing.” 

Suddenly the melody broke off, and all was 
still—the light went out. A guard was called, 
and the people hurried into the church. On 
the organ bench sat Cantor George Rhaw, pale 
and cold, his venerable head bowed upon his 
hands; God had indeed helped him free from 
" the flood of mortal ills,” and St. Cecilia had 
called her faithful vassal to her side in Heaven. 


LOLA. 

BY FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. 

Her lover gone, she walks alone, 

Still throbbing with the touch and tone 
Which beat, an hour ago, above 
Her world, the raiuhow of young Love, 


Its bright arch, beautiful and real. 

Rests on her life, the sign and seal 
Of promise, and a circle bound 
In magic to tho very ground. 

The west wind on her parted mouth 
Blows now with more than summer drouth; 

It bears the load of languid death 
She tasted with his tender breath. 

It left wild rain-drops as it pass’d; 

Borne far, they fell from it at last, 

To break upon her lifted face, 

And struggle with her tears for place. 

Hers is the joy that maketh weep, 

It knows no other voice as deep; 

Her eyes, her very senses, swim. 

Charged with the wide wild thought of him. 

And all day long the clouds sail by; 

That thought, as manifold and high, 

Wastes in her soul as they in air. 

For ever lost, for ever there. 

They wait in regions of the west 
Till evening in their hues be dress’d; 

It lingers in her heart’s warm lair ! 

To make all night her dreams as fair. 

When o’er her spirit, falling fine. 

Her love shall steal like rosy wine. 

And loose along those virgin veins 
What now the startled heart restrains. 

And stir the surface of her Bleep 
As long waves may the windless deep, 

Whose waters, heaving slow and smooth. 
With dream of storms their slumbers soothe. 

New Zealand\ 


A VIGIL. 

BY ADA TRET ANION. 

There was the mansion; it stood on the plain, 
Open to tempest and open to rain. 

I sat down beside it and looked at the stars. 

And the iron gates, guarded by triple bars; 

Above them the roof arose, dark and high. 

With its turrets, which seemed to cleave the sky. 

I knew well the chamber in which he lay, 

Though curtain and blind kept the light away. 
How my spirit yearned for the bliss denied 
To be hut the watcher his bed beside; 

Or even the little brown mouse, so free 
To come and to stay where I might not be I 

The bine summer-night and the dawn seemed one 
I lost count of time in that vigil lone. 

The white chimneys stared ont across the wold; 
The day laid an arm o’er the sheaves of gold; 
And the levels all of the twinkling plain 
Were filled with murmurs, and moist with rain* 

But when the sun shone with a ruddy glare 
One passed out into the morning tar. 

Who, in answer to my impassioned cry, 

Spoke a few calm words as he hastened by; 

And I knelt in my grateful ecstasy, 

For his life was saved, though not saved for me* 
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A wet day, a very wet day it is in the Jungle! 
The rain is pouring down mercilessly, and now 
and again driving to windward through the 
Venetians, which, through the carelessness of 
the Hamal , are not properly closed. 

Pheugh I What a day: and what a damp 
thought, when it strikes you, is the probability 
that the rain will continue without intermission 
for a week at least! What is a man to do with 
himself, when he is not actually at his work, and 
there cannot be much work, more's the pity, 
in the Jungle in the monsoon ? 

I have read the daily papers, published in the 
chief city of this Presidency, the which have 
been brought me by rail, and am reminded of 
the yellow and blue organs of — in Pick¬ 
wick. I have read everything readable. I have 
endeavoured to go to sleep—in vain, the flies 
objecting; and as for getting a servant to fan 
you in this horribly murky atmosphere, the 
very idea is enough to give one the ague; and 
so, desponding, I ao nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but light a cheroot, and make a move into the 
verandah, where I sit staring into the rain, and 
see—What do I see ? Well, not much. In the 
distance, I can just discern the opposite bank 
of a river, covered with thick trees, aud here 
and there a toddy tree lifts its tall head high above 
the rest, and looks altogether not unlike a huge 
patent chimney-sweeping machine. A little to 
the left I can see the river overflowing its banks 
and invading the rice fields, and in its appear¬ 
ance, from where I observe it, looking remarka¬ 
bly like an immense tureen of pea-soup; but 
were I nearer, it would appear under a very 
different aspect: for it is whirling and roaring 
over and among rocks, amongst which, but a 
week ago, I hunted up the jackals, whose mu¬ 
sic—probably that of Pandemonium—“rendered 
night hideous." 

Those jackals have now “ quitted that loca¬ 
tion," and have migrated, I think, to a range 
of hills which is invisible just now, but which 
only yesterday stood up in sharp distinctness 
against the sky, with banks of white fleecy 
clouds hanging on their sides. I suppose it is 
to these they have shambled off; and for the 
next two or three months (longer I hope) they 
will only keep each other awake; for which I 
am thankful, as well I may be. 

Between my bungalow and the river lie 
spread a group of rice fields, covered in many 
instances with water; and as in others the 
water has been drained off, the “ tout ensem¬ 
ble** somewhat reminds me of a gigantic chess 
board, inasmuch as each field is a square plot 
about forty feet square, and the difference be¬ 
tween the drained and undrained fields is very 
striking. I am informed by some natives who 
are lounging about (undercover) that—“ Plenty 
fish there, sahib and as my existence has 
been maintained for a considerable time on that 
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which by courtesy {is called “mutton,” I 
suggest that some of these people should ven¬ 
ture out and snare the fish. But one and all de¬ 
clare that such a thing is impossible; that in 
the morning they will bring me an incredible 
number; but just now is not the time for an¬ 
gling. I gather from this, that they have an 
antipathy to rain; but my experience in the 
favourite pursuit of old Izaak Walton, and at 
the very spot on the sea where that angler en¬ 
joyed much of his sport, led me to believe that 
it was on rainy days the largest baskets were 
made; so probably it is the reverse in this 
country : though, after all, seeing that my men 
know nothing about catching fish by hook and 
line, but that their fishing is done by net, I 
could not see that the state of the weather 
would make much difference in the sport, 
whatever it might do in the pleasure of the men 
themselves. But I am not to be baulked. 1 
see some teal floating tranquilly on the surface 
of the parallelograms, and point them oat, 
urging that they at least are practicable sport, 
“if” as I observed sarcastically, “you are not 
afraid of a ducking." 

Paun sooparee is handed round gravely, and 
silence reigns awhile, until one man more ad¬ 
venturous than the rest, slowly turning round, 
remarks that if I will supply him with powder 
and shot, he will sally out, and will return with 
some of the game in no time to speak of; and 
while I hand him the ammunition, he enters into 
an account of his exploits in the shikaree line; 
but as he evinces an inclination to squat down, 
the better and more comfortably to tell his tale, 
I hint that if he is going at all, be had better be 
quick, as there is just a possibility, as the eve¬ 
ning is drawing on apace, of the birds making 
off. Moreover if his Btory lasts as long ss 1 am 
led to anticipate it will, if he does succeed in 
bagging the birds (should they be so obliging 
as to stay bis advent,) it will most assuredly be 
in the dark; and although successful wild-fowl 
s hooting in the dark might lead to his higher 
reputation as a “shikaree wallah my cook 
would be unable to avail himself of his proweH 
to-night, which would be contrary to my special 
object in sending him after the birds. 

Upon this, rolling up a cigarette (or bhidd* 
as it is called here), which he lights at another 
handed him by a person from whose mouth and 
nose volumes of evil-smelling smoke are issuing, 
he proceeds to divest himself of his outer gar¬ 
ment, and, apparelled only in his waist cloth, 
adjourns to his hut, from which, after a few 
minutes, he emerges, armed with a formidable 
matchlock, which with great deliberation be 
loads. I observe that the quantities of powder 
and shot are by no means accurately measured; 
and did I venture to put into my own gon 
more than half the quantity of ammunition 
which is in his matchlock, I should very 
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dread a dislocated shoulder upon discharging it. 
However, the matchlock is ready, and the sports¬ 
man sets off; and I, settling myself afresh, and 
lighting another cheroot, in order if possible 
by its fragrance to overcome the sickly smell of 
the native tobacco, prepare with interest to ob¬ 
serve the wild-fowl stalking. 

The agricultural class of natives are most 
extraordinarily sharp-sighted, I may remark 
“par parenthtse” though being sharp-sighted 
or the contrary had nothing to do with the game 
in question. But I have frequently been out in 
the “Deccan,” after deer, hares, anything I 
could come across, and invariably took a doon- 
ger or shepherd with me, as he seemed to know 
by instinct where the game lay. And, as I have 
been walking by his side, have been stopped 
by- 

“ Hist, sahib!” 

“ What is it ?" I whisper, for I can see no¬ 
thing but a bush. I peer into this, as of course 
1 expect Jannoo sees something ; but still I can 
see nothing. 

I am now informed that Jannoo has seen 
“his eye." And upon my inquiring, “whose 
eye?” I am told the eye of sussa or bare, and 
Jannoo now sees the entire animal. But 1 don't. 

I stare hard at where Jannoo is pointing; but 
still I am not gratified by the sight of the 
“ sussa." 

Jannoo is getting excited. I believe, in the 
secret mind of that sbeph erd I am considered 
a blind idiot, and his tone is slightly indignant 
as he again points out the spot, and reiterates, 
“There it is!" 

But at this moment—whist I—and, sure 
enough, out jumps pussy; and upon her put¬ 
ting about thirty yards between herself ana the 
bush, is bowled over; and Jannoo goes into 
ecstasies of delight. It is the first hare, I should 
think, he ever saw bowled over, running. His 
shikar consisted in shooting her in the bush; 
and he, no doubt, considers it a proof of wonder¬ 
ful skill to be able to kill the game on the move. 

* But all this has nothiug to do with the man 
after the teal. He is up to his knees in water 
in one of the fields adjacent to the one where the 
birds are swimming about, unconscious of their 
danger, and is creeping stealthily along under 
the bank which divides one field from another. 
The rain is splashing down upon his chocolate- 
coloured back, and his whole appearance is so 
suggestive of damp misery, that I determine, 
whether successful or unsuccessful in his shikar, 
his heart shall be made glad upon his return by a 
good glass of Cutler’s. 

A disturbance among the teal. They evi¬ 
dently suspect something wrong; for they are 
swimming away; and now up they rise! and 
wheeling round pass directly over the head of 
the sportsman; but he makes no sign. He 
stands erect the better to observe where they 
alight. He must have a pot shot, or none at all. 
I am however to “ be of good cheer," he cries 
out, and again he proceeds to stalk his game. 

An hour, perhaps more, may have passed, 
during which ti m my would-be purveyor of 


game has several times been within shooting dis¬ 
tance, and has twice discharged his matchlock; 
but, I regret to say, to no purpose, and I therefore 
recall him, as it is getting dark. 

Although my shikaree-wallah shows outward 
and visible signs of reluctance to return without 
some spoil, I am of opinion that he is greatly 
rejoiced at being recalled from the swampy rice 
fields and from the rain. He returns, ana lay¬ 
ing his redoubtable matchlock aside, squats 
down, and lighting another bhiddu, proceeds 
to inform me, that—“ Those birds very wild, 
sahib. All birds near Bungalow very wild." 
If sahib will give him leave of absence to¬ 
morrow, he will bring me plenty shikar. “ This 
very bad time for snooting, sahib." And I 
agree with him ; for truly just now the rain is 
coming down as if it never rained before, and, 
bearing in mind my mental promise to make his 
heart glad with a glass of Cutler's “vieux 
cognac," I call my butler and give orders for 
him to be supplied with a stiff “ peg." It is 
brought: and my shikaree-wallah goes through 
the ceremony of drinking it. I say ceremony 
advisedly, for it really is a little ceremony invari¬ 
ably gone through, when you give a native a 
“ peg." Queer word that; but suggestive! 

He at first expresses a great disinclination to 
drink it, and, in fact, if I am to believe him, he 
abhors spirituous liquors, and it is only upon 
my evincing a decided determination to send it 
away, that he is prevailed upon by his brethren 
to take it. And the way he goes about it is 
curious. 

He commences by talking volubly about no¬ 
thing in particular, and squats down, and with 
his arms stretched out resting on his knees, a 
favourite attitude, waits for the glass to be 
handed to him; and upon receiving it, he criti¬ 
cally examines the colour, and I cannot positively 
assert that he does not inhale the aroma with 
pleasure; though raw brandy does not exude 
a very delicious fragrance. On the con¬ 
trary, it is very liable to cause one to shudder, 
particularly if he has even taken it medicinally, 
and without hot water and sugar; when, not¬ 
withstanding all tea-totallers may say to the con¬ 
trary, it is by no means a bad beverage on a 
cold night, when “ I take mine ease in mine 
inn," after a long journey through the drench¬ 
ing rain or blinding snow; ana with fragrant 
“ Havana," or even with mine host’s best bird’s- 
eye in a churchwarden, one sits before his plea¬ 
sant fire, and listens with interest to the rare old 
tales one sometimes hears from the regular 
habituts of a country hostelry. And now I 
might enlarge upon this theme; but that my 
shikar is still squatting down, glass in hand, 
and, as I see there is no chance of a stop being 

ut to his eloquence unless I interfere, I order 

im somewhat peremptorily to take his medicine, 
which at length he does, first turning his back to 
us all; and as, on turning round again, I catch a 
view of his face, I am led to believe from the 
expression that he has found Messrs. Cutler and 
Co.’s brand comforting, but potent. 

At this point I lay down my pen, end myself 
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indulge in ft "peg,” qualified however by a 
bottle of soda-water. I light a cigar and con¬ 
tinue. 

They disperse now, these familiars of mine, 
and, left to myself, I sit and dream of the old 
country) which, like 

“ Beloved Star, 

Is so near, and yet so far 

and if ^ shut my eyes, the noise of the 
splashing of the rain and the “ sough” 
of the wind through the trees recalls the 
time when I have listened to it in old Eng¬ 
land—not as I am now sitting, in a queer cane 
easy chair in an open verandah, but when I 
have been comfortably eusconced in the dear old 
arm-chair, drawn close to the fire, whose light 
glancing round the snug room, and the shadows 
fantastically flitting about, were wont to throw 
me into a happy dreamy state—a state which is 
not to be acquired in this country. 

And so I sit and muse on “ auld lang syne,” 
until I am roused from my reverie by the voice 
of my butler, who informs me that “ dinner is 
on the table.” 

Is it indeed! Then I will proceed to discuss 
the inevitable fowl and vile mutton; and taking 
one look into the dark stormy night, I adjourn 
to in-doors, and mentally contrast the “ tout 
ensemble ” of the room with the one in which, 
some few hours later, the old folks at home will 
be sitting down to their dinner, in I cannot 
count how many degrees west of the longitude 


I am myself vegetating in ; and the contrast it 
by no means favourable to my present position. 

The long delightful twilight—the pleasant 
lounge in the well-remembered garden, whose 
delicious perfume I can almost realise even 
here—the visit to the stable, to pat and say 
“ good night” to a favourite who neighs with 
delight as she receives bread from my hand—the 
cigar under the weeping willow, I seated at ease 
on the rustic garden seat, and may-be with the 
song of the nightingale to listen to—the quiet 
happy chat—these are not for roe to-night. 

No: for me it is reserved, after my inviting 
repast, to sit, and think upon these delights 
only; and when driven half-mad at looking upon 
this picture and thinking upon that, I, as the 
sailors say, “ turn in,” and seek in sleep ob¬ 
livion ; but even in sleep I shall be haunted with 
dreams of home. But, confound it! a musquito 
has alighted on my dexter hand, and has made 
his appearance sensibly felt; and, as it will be 
very inconvenient to be continually endeavour¬ 
ing to allay the titilation while writing, I shall 
write no more to-night, but will at once make 
my rounds, and see if I can discover any 
“ cobras,” scorpions, Sic., in my bedroom ; and, 
moreover, I have to see that a certain hole in the 
mosquito curtains is repaired; as I suffered 
agonies unutterable, from the neglect of the 
Hamal, who either oould not, or would not aee 
it (the latter moBt likely)); and, that being done, 
I will retire to such rest as I can get on a wet 
stormy night in the Jangle, 

Lux*. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


My dear C-, 

Paris is still a prey to strangers, whom report 
acouses of having Drought to our capital a 
cutaneous disease extremely contagious—in a 
word, the itch, which is raging, on-dit, in some 
of the quarters in a very disagreeable way, 
though why the visitors to our Exhibition 
should be the cause of this malady I am at a 
loss to say, uncleanliness generally being the 
oause; ana I should imagine that people dressed 
in their best, out on a pleasure-trip, left all dirt 
at home. I declare the thought alone makes 
me tingle all over 1 The Parisians are fast re* 
turning home, after their summer excursions, to 
re-enter into possession of their city, and to get 
a last glimpse of the Exhibition before it closes; 
for it seems dose it will on the 31st of October, 
as first decreed, although the multitude still 
crowd its galleries in very respectable numbers, 
and would for months to come, no doubt; but 
His Majesty most likely sees inconveniences in 
a prolongation, and has refused all petitions to 
that effect. Those who have built solid houses 
of stone and mortar on the Champ de Mars, 
are petitioning to be allowed to remain j but 
moil probably they wUl bo obliged to pack up 


goods aud chattels, and go like the rest. Their 
Majesties returned from Biarrits to receive the 
Emperor of Austria, our last royal visitor to the 
Palace of the Champ de Mars, whose reception 
is only semi-public, on account of his mourning. 
The Pr^fet, however, at the Hotel de Ville, 
gives him a royal entertainment, for which 
workmen have been employed for some weeks. 
Monsieur Haussmann gives a ball also to the 
exhibitors, as a finals at the close of the Exhi¬ 
bition. 

The Emperor held a Privy Council at St. 
Cloud on his return from Biarrits, at which, 
rumour says, he made a most important decla¬ 
ration of his will in a liberal sense, something 
that will astonish the world when imparted to 
our longing ears; though what new liberty is 
to be accorded to us, we have not yet the 
slightest hint; so fancy, if the imaginative build 
castles in the air 1 En attendant, a second ex¬ 
pedition to Rome is decided, troops have re¬ 
ceived orders to march thither without delay, in 
spite of public opinion, which is certainly 
against such a step. How the Italians will re¬ 
ceive us, God only knows 1 Is it the eo-long« 
feared general war at Undeclared l All seem 
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to think so here, and the papers (if you except 
the ultra-montane ones) are unanimous in con¬ 
sidering 1 it a very great fault. How much 
longer will the Pope’s temporal power continue 
to Ite the cause of dispute ? It is a pity the 

a uesdon cannot be settled in one way or 
ie other; for it seems to me to be a dreadful 
thorn in humanity’s side. 

The late Minister of Finance, Monsieur 
Fould, died the other day, to the deep regret of 
the French Protestant Church, of which he was 
a liberal and zealous friend; for, although of 
Jewish origin, he died in the Protestant faith, 
and was buried according to its ritual; the 
funeral service having been performed at the 
Oratoire, with unwonted pomp for a Protestant 
church. The whole edifice was hung with black 
and silver drapery, as well as the great portal. 
Most of the Ministers of State were present, 
as well as all the great public functionaries. 
The church was not near large enough to con¬ 
tain half the throng, while the line of carriages 
—state and mourning ones—reached from 
street to street at a long distance from the 
church. Several companies of soldiers followed, 
the guards of Paris forming a guard of honour 
round the corpse, as it moved slowly on to its 
last resting-place at Perd la Chaise. And thus 
ends all human splendour I Paris has also lost 
another celebrity in the person of Dr. Veron, 
a bon viveur and writer, the name of whose 
cook Sophie made every lover-of*dainty-dishes' 
mouth water. Alboni’s husband, the Count 
Achilla Pepoli, breathed his last the other day 
in a Maison de Santl near Paris; he was re¬ 
lated, they say, by alliance to Prince Lucien 
Mnrat, cousin to the Emperor Napoleon. 

We thought here that long law-suits were only 
known in England, and often vaunt our superio¬ 
rity in the Court of Justice over our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel; so fancy how 
we were startled on hearing the other day that a 
lady had just gained a lawsuit that bad been 
for forty years in the Court: a Mademoiselle 
Pallix laid claim to ground near the sea that 
surrounds Mount St. Michael in Normandy, 
but being poor could not carry out her claims. 
However, after many ups and downs and great 
perseverance on the part of the lady, she has 
just gained her cause and comes intor possession 
of more than a million of francs. May she live 
long to enjoy them 1 It is more than a hun¬ 
dred year® since her family has had a right to 
the land ; her father before her had struggled 
against the Crown, the unlawful possessor; and, 
like his daughter, had gained and lost by turns, 
the Crown always finding some loop-hole by 
which to get out of delivering up the estate. 

The Place Vendome was in great commotion 
the other day: a poor girl of sixteen threw her¬ 
self from the top of the Column, at ten in the 
morning, to the great horror of the passers-by, 
at whose feet she fell covered with blood, an 
arm and leg broken, and her poor body other¬ 
wise mangled, her pretty face, young and rosy, 
alone unhurt; she livad ten minutes after she 
h«d beau picked up and conysytd into a 


chemist’s shop. In her pocket was found a 
paper, on which was written her name and ad¬ 
dress, with the desire that she should be taken 
home, and her death announced to her mother 
with every precaution. It seems she was a well- 
educated girl, just left school, and was of a 
serious character, though lively. It bad been 
noticed that the Sunday before, after coming 
from High Mass, she appeared sad, but the 
gloom had passed away. The mother may, 
perhaps, know the reason of the suicide, but it 
remains unknown to the public. Poor young 
creature! 

What can be the pleasure in destroying chairs 
and benches in the public roads ? The other 
morning the police found all the wire seats 
either broken or bent on the Boulevard Mont¬ 
martre-useless destruction, which some young 
fool8 no doubt think veiy witty and amusing. 

The Empress, it is said, is about purchasing 
a fine estate in the Pyrenees: its proximity to 
Spain makes her Majesty very fond of that part 
of France. 

The end of the visit to Biarritz this year was 
saddened by an accident which occurred under 
the eyes of the Court assembled on the terrace 
of Villa Eugenie. One of Napoleon’s oldest 
couriers was wandering over the rocks, when 
the tide came up, and, ignorant of his danger, 
he stepped on the edge of a rock, when a tre¬ 
mendous wave came and washed him away. In 
vain the Emperor and Empress cried out that 
there was a man drowning, to the coast offioers 
near him, the noise of the waves prevented 
them hearing. By the time a boat could be 
sent out after him it was too late, the poor 
fellow had been dashed about for twenty-flva 
minutes and was dead when picked up. Her 
Majesty presided at the distribution of the re¬ 
compenses given by the society for the protection 
of young apprentices and children in manufac¬ 
tories, and looked, as usual, charming. 

It is said that the Princess of Wales is to 
pass the winter in the south of France, that a 
villa is preparing at Hyerfcs for her reception. 

The latest news says that the Exhibition is to 
remain open a week or ten days longer, at the 
demand of Monsieur Leploy, who consents to 
let the public enter during that time for half-a- 
franc, some say gratis. There will be a kind of 
pnblio sale in the Cercle Internationa], after 
which the great objects will be taken away. 

Monsieur Godillot—a rich man, I suppose— 
took hi8 three thousand five hundred workmen 
belonging to his manufactories, the other day to 
breakfast at the Exhibition. It was a very 
joyous sight to see them all, young and ola, 
wandering about the galleries, examining what 
most interested them, and afterwards breakfast¬ 
ing in the “Bestaurant Omnibus,” where 
their master offered each of them a cigar as 
dessert. The Foreign Commission has also 
offered a banquet of adieu to the Imperial Com¬ 
mission. Four hnndred “converts” at the 
Grand Hotel du Louvre, a German orchestra of 
eighty musicians, choruses by English amateurs, 
under tbs direction of Momieur Paideloupi 
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daring dinner; while the different dishes served 
and wines drank came from every part of the 
world; so, as you maybe sure, neither the roast 
beef nor plum pudding of Old England were 
forgotten there. If all this banqueting together 
could but make people love each other and keep 
war from us—but, alas! alas ! the clouds are 
lowering more and more. The Pope, Monsieur 
de Bismark, Garibaldi are in everyone’s mouth, 
and none can foresee the sequel; though, of 
course, if we go to Rome again, woe be to Gari¬ 
baldi and his, if he dare approach. 

The statue of Voltaire, under the potection of 
Monsieur Havin, is to be erected, on-dit, in 
front of the Institute. Several facetious journal¬ 
ists propose to Monsieur Havin to send the 
funds he has in possession for the statue to the 
subscription opened in Italy for the wounded 
Garibaldians. Really it would be a very good 
thing; for of all the statues we have already in 
Paris one will never be missed. 

There has been a deal of talk lately, in a certain 
monde , about the dfbut of a Madame Monbelli, 
at the Opera-Comique. This lady is both young 
and very pretty, and possesses a splendid voice. 
She is the daughter of the Procureur Imperial 
of Caen, and is married to a son of Monsieur 
Crdmieux, our celebrated barrister, from 
whom she has been for two or three years 
separated, after a disgraceful procis at Rouen— 
disgraceful on her side. Both the husband and 


the family have forbidden her appearance on 
the stage, but justice has decided otherwise, 
although her dtbut is still postponed by farther 
law proceedings. 

Apropos of the Mount St. Michael, for the 
land round which there has been such a long 
lawsuit. The edifice on this rock is situated in 
the Manche, at a short distance from Avrancbet, 
and was for years a State prison. Until a year 
or two ago the emperor accorded it to the Bishop 
of Coutances for a monastery; and on the 16th 
of October last it was dedicated, with great 
pomp, to St. Michael, in the presence of five or 
six bishops, amongst whom was the celebrated 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, who is just now 
launching forth such thundering writings in 
defence of the Pope and temporal power. Five 
thousand strangers visited the Mount on the 
day of the ceremony, more, they say, to get a 
glimpse of Dupanloup than of fervour for the 
mighty saint. 

The old province of Brittany has just con¬ 
voked a Celtic International Congress for the 
preservation of their old language, religion, and 
saints. Historical and archaeological discuss 
sions, with representatives of the Great Mystery 
of St. Triphile, and a drama—King Arthur—in 
eight acts, to be performed in two days , are the 
dishes offered to the curious. 

Au revoir, 

S. A. 
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Quarterly Magazine of Odd fellows. 
(Manchester .)—As years pass on, we perceive 
that the great improvement visible for some 
time past in the tone and purpose of this 
periodica], continues not simply to be main¬ 
tained, but to advance. The current number 
(in which not a singlo weak or useless paper 
appears) will thoroughly bear out this assertion. 
Every article in it, be it tale, essay, or poem, is 
laden with a healthy feeling, and without being 
didactic, as were the generality of articles in 
“ Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine,” re¬ 
mind us of the intention, and in some sort the 
spirit of that untimely-ended journal. The 
personal interest of the clever editor in his trust 
and task is best shown in those articles on 
statistical and financial matters connected with 
the society whose advancement and welfare he 
has evidently much at heart. His present 
paper, on “ Fraudulent and Bankrupt Friendly 
Societies,” is calculated to warn and benefit the 
class of men and women who so easily pin 
their faith on the promises and representations 
of plausible agents, and pay their hardly-spared 
subscriptions to sham-insurances or mismanaged 
dubs. Eliza Cook has a strongly-written poem, 
as full of verve and spirit as any we have ever 
read from her pen, and that is saying much for 
it. It is entitled ‘Tma Devil,” and is sug¬ 
gested by Grip, in Burnaby Rudye 


“ Grip, the Clever I Grip, the Wicked! Grip, the 
Knowing I I’m a Devil! I'm a Devil! Hurrah! 
Never say Die! Bow wow wow! I’m a Devil !’* 

And out of this unpromising text the poetess 
has woven a metrical song, full of feeling as of 
sense. Thus it begins:— 

Bird of Blackness, bold and load! 

Imp of mischief, fraud, and cunning! 
Knavish-bred and carrion-fed. 

How thy reckless tongue is running! 

What a long and fiendish song 
From thy tainted beak is yelling! 

What strange laughter, fierce and strong; 
Mocking Right and lauding Wrong, 

Yet at least thou’rt honest. Grip, 

In heralding thy demonship; 

For many a human Raven dwells 
Close among us brooding evil. 

Choked with sin that reigns within. 

But never warns with, “I’m a Devil 1” 

Hear the wooer, rich and great. 

Vowing truth with whispered swearing. 

Gaily trapped and finely wrapped— 

Soft of speech and bland of bearing, 

Doting eyes and tender sighs, 

Tell lus passion to the maiden 

And the Hero-god be seems 

Fills her thoughts and haunts her dreams, 

Till her spirit it love-laden 
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With a foiul aud deep believing 
That he scorns all low deceiving; 

Cast aside the robes that flow 
Round his breast of blighting evil 
And the hideous form below 
Bears the impress—“ 1’ma Devil.” 

And thus on through other vices. It does not 
come within our province to criticise Mrs. C. A. 
White’s new tale, “The Mill and the Home,” 
the first chapter of which appears in the present 
number. The scenes and characters are the 
simple everyday ones of humble life; the pur¬ 
pose (for it has one), to contrast the conditions 
of Home and Factory life, and to set the gains 
of the one against the losses of the other:— 

“ So Johnny dines at the mill, docs he r” she said, 
gaily; “but I thought, Nellie, you had rooms in the 
model-houses close beside it r” 

“ And so we had, ma’am; but the foreman was so 
particular, and mother hadn’t time to keep them clean 
as he wanted her. And it was so late before I could 
put baby out of my hands. An’ the twins that’s dead, 
both on ’em, wanted so much tending on. But, oh I” 
she added, with a great sob, “ I’d rather hav’ tended 
on ’em night and day thau have seen ’em carried out 
in their little coffins and put down in the pit-hole.” 
And Nellie’s tears returned with increased force, and 
Mrs. Peach did not strive to check them. 

“ I’d rather be at the factory, if mother’d let me,” 
she ran on, “for then I shonld learn to read and 
write, like the other girls; and the Miss Evans’s them¬ 
selves often go to the school-room and notice the best 
girls, and question and talk to them. And, oh ! it’s 
so nice! Only the doctor said that Johnny’d die if 
he was sent to old Mrs. Bolts, nnd I was not fit for 
mill-work. Out-of-doors he said was best for both on 
us!” and the child gave a weary sigh, ns if, for her 
own part, she had had enough of it. 

“Time enough for school, Nellie,” answered Mrs. 
Peach. “ I dare say you will get all you want, one of 
these days; but in the meantime don’t go peaking 
about, fretting and crying. Look at old Master Ran¬ 
dall yonder, he hadn’t much book-learning when a 
hoy, hut he’s taught himself a moit of things; and 
now he’s too old to work he employs himself out-of- 
doors, and finds pleasure at the same time. There’s 
not a green thing in the woods, or fields, or hedges— 
not a grass-blade, nor a blossom, hut he knows the 
name of it, and what it’s good for. He’s like the 
wise king in the Bible, he knows every herb of the 
field, from the cedar of Lebanon to the * hyssop that 
groweth on the wall,’ whatever that may he! I know 
pilitory, and very good it is, too, for inward com¬ 
plaints — and stone-crop and penny-leaf — but 
I can’t say as I know hyssop, but, as I 
was saying, Master Randall’s more learned than many 
gentlefolks about such things; and very learned men, 
as I’ve heard say, write to him, and come out of their 
way to see him; but, best of all, poor and humble as 
he is, he’s always healthy and cheerful as a bird—full 
of soul-gratefulness, as I call it, to his Maker, who has 
filled the earth foil of beautiful things, and given him 
the craft to understand them. And why rm telling 
yon, Nellie, is, that you too may open your eyes and 
look about yon. And yon won’t want for playmates, 
nor pleasures, nor schooling either for that matter, 
you’ll he learning something every day. Notice the 
common thinge as yon go along—when the dandelion 


opens its bright c)c, aud the daisy closes hers; and 
how they are put together, root and stem, and leaf and 
flower; and if-at any time, when Johnny is quiet, yon 
see old Master Randall looking up the hedges, he’ll 
tell yon more a great deal about them than I can, and 
won t snap yon up with a short answer; hut will take 
a pleasure in talking to yon. Yon will be learning all 
the time, my little girl. 

Nellie looked up, with a bright, grateful look in her 
keen eyes, that grew brighter as Mrs. Peach con¬ 
tinued: “Do yon think you could walk as far as 
AUestry ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Mrs. Peach, it isn’t much farther thnt 
the mill.” 

“Because if you can, and mother will give you 
leave, I will lend you something that will keep 
Johnny quieter than sugar-rag, and be much better 
for him. But you must wash your face, and tidy 
your hair, and smarten yourself up a little; for every¬ 
body knows me at AUestry, and the people who come 
to see me are all very nice. Come over, to-morrow 
afternoon, to tea—and ask for Mrs. Peach; any one 
wiU show yon my cot. And now good-bye!” 

And the little woman took a handful of apples, 
smooth and ruddy as her own cheeks, from her 
basket, and put them into the lap of Nellie’s ragged 
pinafore, and, drying the child’s great dusky eyes, 
that filled at every kindly word addressed to her, with 
her own homely, but snow-white handkerchief, sweet 
with lavender laid in its folds, the old*lady kissed the 
tear-stained saUow cheek of the little girl and the big¬ 
headed baby, and went on her way rejoicing. The 
rest, the pleasant hopeful talk, and the cheerful tones 
of Mrs. Peach, had put new heart into the heavily- 
tasked child, who forthwith begun to watch the little 
brown and blue uuderwing butterflies, flitting from cup 
to cup of the dwarf pink-and-whitc bindweed, that 
trailed its stems through and over the sunburnt tuif; 
for it was midsummer, and, for the first time, NeUie 
saw how lovely they were, and began to wonder how 
the neat plaits came in the convolvolns flowers, and 
the colours to be laid on in stripes, as regularly as her 
brother at the china-factory laid his on the cups and 
plates at which he worked; and in watching and 
thinking she heard the quarter-to-twelve chime, by the 
old church-clock on the outskirts of the adjacent 
viUage, before she thought it was nearly noon. 
Johnny, too, had enjoyed the benefit of his sister*s 
more excursive way of spending her morning, and in¬ 
finitely preferred moving about to the monotony of 
being shaken on her sharp knees by the road-side, and, 
for him, kept wonderfully quiet; so that with twelyo 
o’clock he made his appearance at the factory-gate, in 
a state of resignation very unlike his usually fretful 
condition. 

“ The Gold and Silver Side of the Shield,” the 
author of which modestly nestles under the 
initial A., is a charming and noteworthy essay; 
and one that, read with attention, can scarcely 
fail of doing good. “ Knowledge,” by the late 
Edwin F. Roberts, is another excellent and well- 
thought-out paper; and Mrs. Linnaeus Banks's 
“ Lodges in the Wilderness” a pleasingly- 
written and suggeetive one. 

Englishwoman’s Review. (London: 
23 , Great Marlborough-street; W. Kent and Co., 
Paternoster Row.)—In order to the cure of a 
wound it is frequently found necessary to probe 
it, and, to effect this, an enlargement of it is 
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sometimes required. It is upon this principle 
that many of the articles in this Quarterly are 
written; and the wrongs between man and 
woman, or husband and wife, that, till com¬ 
paratively recent times, were allowed to fester or 
heal of themselves, are torn open, and searched, 
or laid bare, in the desire to effect a more radical 
cure of them. We honour the thoroughness of 
the intention, but we deprecate placing the 
sexes in absolute antagonism to each other, and 
heaping up illustrations on the one hand, pen¬ 
dants to which may any day be found on the 
other, in proof of the domestic cruelty and 
injustice which the bond of marriage brings 
upon the sex. That there have been bad men 
mm the beginning is patent; that they have 
increased in the ratio of the population is also 
patent; bat that the examples gathered from 
the divorce-court, police-courts, and unions, are 
fair illustrations of the condition of the wives 
and women of England, we deny. For the 
hundreds of these and similar cases of 
brutality and wrong endured by women at 
the hands of those whom the laws of God 
and man have made their protectors, there 
are, we rejoice to say, tens of thousands 
of happily-united husbands and wives, who 
have never found the need of legal redress for 
their small differences, and who are still fain, in 
spite of them, to regard as holy that highest 
law that admits of no divorce, “save for the 
cause of adultery.” That the laws regarding 
women are wrong at the core, and greatly in 
need of alteration and amendment, all liberal 
and just men must allow; and that their redress 
is only to be brought about by the efforts of 
women themselves, is evident from the fact that 
hitherto no man has troubled the waters of the 
pool of healing for them. But let not the de¬ 
fenders and champions of their sex argue as if 
in their desire of independence for women 
there were no loving, tender husbands, fathers, 
sons, or brothers in the realm, jealous for the 
comforts and happiness of wives and kins¬ 
women. In the redress of these laws, as in all 
the relations of life, there must be mutual 
agreement and co-operation, for the interests of 
both are one, and no exceptional savagery or 
cruel injustice on one side or the other can se¬ 
parate their relative dependance. The leading 
article (if we may so call it) on the “ Property, 
Earning8,and Maintenance of Married Women,” 
has, by the very forcefulness with which it is 
writt en, led ns to these remarks. Looked at 
from its point of view, we should regard man as 
the natural enemy of woman. No. III. “ On 
the Efforts now being made to Improve the 
condition of women in Sweden,” is a most in¬ 
teresting paper, and taking the parallel 
oxrcumttanoea of the two countries with 


regard to women into consideration, likely 
to be of much use. The movement in fa¬ 
vour of “Middle-class Schools for Girls”— 
is another social question of much importance, 
and which we are glad to see—has been taken 
up by the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor. The intention is to af¬ 
ford a really good education to the children of 
superior artisans, small tradesmen, foremen, 
warehousemen, clerks, small farmers, and otben 
similarly circumstanced, for whom there is tbs 
danger, under present circumstances, of their 
receiving an inferior education to the children 
of a lower order, who are now benefited by the 
National Schools. “ We have,” says the writer 
of the article in question, “ ascertained that it is 
intended to include girls in the operation of the 
society; and we think that great good may 
arise from the plan, provided that it be vigour- 
ously taken advantage of. It will be observed 
that it is the nlan of the society to assist local 
efforts; but there must be a local movement to 
begin with. The probability is that a memo¬ 
rial or letter sent to the committee from any 
large towns, stating that the want was felt of a 
good school for girls of the lower middle 
classes, would meet with a hearty response, if 
signed by twenty or thirty resident gentlemen 
and ladies.” The article entitled “ Public 
Opinion on Questions concerning Women ” is 
admirably compiled, and contains much that if 
suggestive as well as amusing. “Notices of 
New Books,” snd a “ Summary of the Doings 
of the Social Science Congress at Belfast” 
—chiefly in reference to Miss Carpenter’s ad¬ 
dress on “ Female Education in India,” fills op 
an excellent number of the Review. By the 
way, we feel inclined to expunge the word 
female, against which we have an old grudge, 
and recommend to lady-reformers the disuse of 
this merely sexual distinction, in favour of die 
nobler noun Woman 1 How would it read, 
on the “ Education of Women in India” ? 

The Journal op the Lips-bo at Insti¬ 
tution in our next. 


Personal Influence. — Ideas are often poor 
ghosts; our sun-filled eyes cannot discern them; they 
pass athwart ns in thin vapour, and cannot make 
themselves felt. But sometimes they are made flesh ; 
they breathe upon us with warm breath; they touch 
us with soft, responsive hands; they look at os with 
sad, sincere eyes, and speak to us in appealing tones; 
they are clothed in a living human soul, with all its 
conflicts, its faith, and its love. Then their presence 
is a power, then they shake us like a passion, and we 
are drawn after them with gentle compulsion, as flame 
is drawn to flame* 
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Brer since Four Bohemian first wrote for tbe 
pages of this magazine, he has enjoyed the plea¬ 
sure of gossiping every month with its readers. 
If there was plenty of news to communicate he 
communicated it, and if there was nothing to 
say, he said it. No matter whether town was 
full or empty; no matter whether the Conserva¬ 
tives or the Liberals held the reins of Govern¬ 
ment, or King Beales rode rough-shod over both; 
were it play-time or holiday-time was he nipped 
up and rendered brittle with the cold, or was groan¬ 
ing and perspiring with 'the heat; did it rain 
or shine, was it fair weather or foul, did wars 
and revolutions prevail; was he smitten down 
with violent influenza, or raving in a delirium 
of fever. No matter if he suffered all these, 
either separately or altogether. Your Bohemian 
was down at his post, and never missed his 
monthly gossip with those who would listen to 
him, till last month. ‘Accidents, however, we are 
well aware, will happen in the most well regu¬ 
lated families, and the most orderly of Bohemians 
is subject to casualties. In justice to himself, 
however, he must inform his readers that his 
copy was completed as usual, and entrusted to 
his faithful Mercury to convey to the printers. 
Whether this Mercury loitered by the way we 
cannot tell, or whether some enemy clapped 
fetters on hiB talaria history does not mention, 
but at any rate he arrived at the office after the 
magazine was made up—was the reason of Y, B. 
not being seen in his usual place last month. 

The past month is perhaps about the dullest 
of the year, and unless some great topic happens 
to be vented in the papers, there is usually nothing 
to talk about. Luckily, however, there has been 
an event of that nature, and one in which we 
are all greatly interested, namely, providing 
cheap dinners for clerks and those of limited 
income, who follow their daily avocations in the 
City. No doubt an immense deal of twaddle 
has been written on the subject. Some correspon¬ 
dents evidently think it a monstrously nard 
thing that they cannot obtain twelve courses, 
a dessert, and half a bottle of wine for one shil¬ 
ling and threepence; but really it is high time 
that some reform in the matter was carried out. 
What is wanted is a good nourishing meal at 
not less than sixpence or more than a shilling. 
That this thing can be practically carried out 
there is no doubt whatever. Mr. Corbet’s cheap 
dining rooms in Glasgow are now most success¬ 
ful commercial speculations, and a dozen of 
them have been established throughout the 
town, where you can obtain a nourishing meal 
for fourpence halfpenny. Your Bohemian recol¬ 
lects dining at an establishment of a similar 
nature in Whitechapel about two years ago for 
sixpence. For this sum he was regaled on a 
basin of soup, meat pie, plum-pudding, bread, 


potatoes, and a glass of porter. Everything was 
clean and of good quality, the room was lofty 
and well ventilated, and the attendants were 
civil and expert, neither receiving nor expecting 
any gratuity. 

Having dined at places of various kinds and 
natures in every quarter of London, from the 
highest to the lowest. Your Bohemian is na¬ 
turally in a position to speak in a somewhat 
cathedral manner on the subject. For knoweth 
be not the haunts where the gentlemen connected 
with Her Majesty’s Customs love to take their 
heavy luncheons or their light dinners, whichever 
they may please to call them. Has ho not 
lunched at Reuben’s and sandwiched at Betsy’s l 
To him it is given to know the mysteries of cer¬ 
tain out-of-the-way symposia , whereat the nicely 
cooked chop may be eaten, and the glass of 
Amontillado imbibed in the neighbourhood : to 
be cognisant of the polite attention of the head 
cook at the “ Woolpack,” and to be particular 
as to the flavour of mutton-broth at the Anchor. 
He has dined off the joint at Izant's, and has 
partaken of a fish dinner in Billingsgate, more¬ 
over he has had a " fourpenny plate” at the 
" Bay tree,” and has had "half-a-dozen” at the 
bar of Sweeting or Pimm. He is well acquainted 
with dimly-lighted mysterious passages leading 
to small dark dining-rooms equally mysterious, 
in which a steak of the juiciest nature may be 
obtained, accompanied with a bottle of port of 
excellent vintage and undoubted antiquity. 
He could tell of excellent dinners at Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond’s restaurant of Ludgate-hill: 
he might grow eloquent over the advantages of 
a pleasant little banquet at the “ Solferino j” he 
would describe a rtchercht lunch at Verrey’s or 
Blanchard’s, or might be persuaded to give the 
details of a supper at Epitaux. Of oystering 
and lobstering, and pickled-salmon-consuming 
at Rule's, at Knight’s, at Prosser’s or at Quin’s, 
he might talk learnedly and prosily. If the 
indulgent reader would dive with him into the 
polyglotical regions of Soho, he would show him 
a trattoria where he might obtain maccaroni 
cooked in true Neapolitan style, a brunette 
where absinthe of super-Parisian bitterness 
might be imbibed, and a gast-hqf where “ small 
Germans” and sour-kraut might be found in all 
their native nastiness. Ail this, and a great 
deal more the present writer could tell, were he 
not considerate with regard to the patience of 
the reader and the space of the magazine. 

Some good, however, has been achieved by 
the discussion of the question, for a “ London 
Clerks Club” (limited) is to be established. 
The price of the dinner, which is to consist of 
fish or soup, joints, three vegetables, bread and 
cheese, with half-a-pint of ale or porter, will be 
one shilling. There will also be 'a luncheon 
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bar, at which articles will b& supplied at a like 
moderate rate: thus, plate of meat 4d., bread 
Id., potatoes id., pint of ale 2d.; thus, a good 
serviceable lunch, or what some would call din¬ 
ner, may be obtained for 8d. A reading-room 
and tea and coffee-room, with magazines and 
newspapers, with lavatories and rooms for 
smoking and writing, will 4 be attached. The 
statistics, which have been carefully prepared, 
show that the project, if properly carried out, 
must be as great a success commercially as it 
will be socially for those classes for whose espe¬ 
cial benefit it has been established. 

We hear that a new society has been established 
at Vienna for the purpose of putting down the 
inordinate length of ladies’ trains when they wear 
them in the public street. The notice issued 
by this association states that these gigantic 
dresses “ are not only an obstruction to street 
traffic, but also, by raising enormous clouds of 
dust, cause considerable danger to the lungs 
and eyes.” It urges all its members, directly 
“ they perceive a lady with a long train in the 
street, immediately to tread on the same with 
such force as to produce a considerable rent in 
thedre88.” The actions at law and expenses aris¬ 
ing from these arbitrary proceedings, and which 
will doubtless be many and great, will be con¬ 
ducted by the society’s solicitors, and paid for 
out of the funds of the association. What a 
pity but that something of the kind could be 
introduced in London! the long trains are an infi¬ 
nitely greater nuisance than the much-abused 
crinoline was. Thank goodness ! short dresses 
seem to be making their way, at any rate for 
out-of-doors wear. How soon do we get accus¬ 
tomed to fashions, and how quickly do we cease 
to see anything odd or singular in the costumes 
of the day! How all the belles of 1863 roared 
over that alarming sketch of John Leech’s in 
Punch's Almanack , entitled “ How would it be 
without crinoline ? Try it for 1864!” How 
they exclaimed at “ the ridiculous Guys 1” and 
laughed at the “ poor .skinny things.” That 
picture represents exactly the costume all the 
ladies are wearing now, which nobody thinks in 
any way conspicuous or remarkable. By the 
way, talking of fashions, what a wonderfully 
clever paper on “ The Paris Fashions” that was 
by Mr. Sala in last month's Belgravia ! 

The Christmas Annuals will be upon us not 
long after these lines appear. There will be an 
unusual number this year. Miss Braddon’s 
" Belgravia Annual” will be one of quite a novel 
character. It will be profusely illustrated, and 
we shall not be too much bored with nunneries 
and baronial halls, neither shall we be smothered 
with holly and mistletoe, nor flooded with was¬ 
sail therein ; but in their place we shall have a 
charming collection of tales and sketches by 
eminent writers, illustrated by the best artists. 
The All the Year Round extra number will this 
year be written exclusively by Mr. Charles 
Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins. “Storm 
Bound” will be the title of the Christmas 
faumber of Tinsley, to which many well-tried and 


favourite pens will contribute. Messrs. Rout, 
ledge's Annual contains a group of stories “ On 
the Cards” as its leading attraction. Mr. 
Wame will be able to tell us something about 
“gold, silver, and lead.” Mr. Beeton will un¬ 
riddle the mystery of “ Nine of us;” and Messrs. 
Cassell can, it is said, give us some new infor¬ 
mation with regard to “ What’s his name ?” 
and before long some one will be found to tdl 
us all about “ Snow,” and “ OldJSalt.” Zo»- 
don Society will, as usual, furnish its attractive 
banquet of Christmas fare. A series of lively 
“ American Facial Sketches,” from the accom- 
lished pen of Mr. John Oxenford, have just 
een commenced in the columns of the Leader. 

Another new comic paper has appeared, enti¬ 
tled Toby . When is this rage for comic, or 
rather would-be comic, literature to atop ? The 
sober, ultra-dry-looking cover of the St. PauTs 
has been the cause of general remark. It is 
said the proprietors have been induced to 
change it to something more in unison with 
the decorative character of the age. A novelty 
in magazine literature, namelv, the new musical 
monthly, Hanover Square , has just appeared. 
The title is singularly appropriate, its contents 
are varied, and there is every chance of its being 
a success, provided there is a sufficiently large 
musical public to make it pay. Lieut. Hosier 
has started for Abyssinia as special correspon¬ 
dent for the Times . Dr. Russell has sailed from 
Bombay, and will possibly, it is said, accompany 
the Indian contingent. Mr. G. A. Henty has 
gone to represent the Standard. The Glow¬ 
worm, which has recently changed editors, and 
has already manifestly improved, both in the 
style of its articles and its general arrange¬ 
ments, will be permanently enlarged to twenty 
four columns on the 4th of November. 

Mr. Charles Dickens will sail for the United 
States in the Jana, which leaves Liverpool on 
the 9th. A farewell dinner will be given to him 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 2nd. Mr. 
Edmund Yates will deliver a lecture entitled 
“ After Dinner” at the Birkbeck Institution on 
the 6th. The Iong-talked-of marriage, of Miss 
Kate Terry to Mr. Arthur Lewis, took place on 
the 18th of last month, at St. John’s Church, 
Kentish Town. ITie church was crammed to 
suffocation by a great quantity of people who 
had no acquaintance with either the bride or 
bridegroom, but who thought it a great thing 
to see a popular actress in a new rd/e—just 
that sort of individuals^who used to run down 
to the Dramatic fete to see the actresses play 
at shopkeeping. These people seemed to forget 
they were in a church ; they talked loud and 
brought out opera-glasses to inspect the fair 
bride—indeed the less said about their behaviour 
the better. Enough to say, their conduct was 
such as to call forth a rebuke from the Rev. Mr. 
Calvert, who addressed the congregation after 
the marriage service was finished. He re¬ 
minded them very properly that “ they had come 
to witness a religious ceremony, and not a 
spectacle.” Your Bohemian. 
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THE LADIES' PAGE. 

CASE FOR THREADED NEEDLES. 

(A Useful Present for Old Ladies.) 

Matxmals. —12 inches of sarsenet ribbon about 2$ inches wide; 16 inches of narrow ribbon; a little 
white flannel; 2 large flat wooden buttons, and a reel of Bo&r’s-head sewing cotton, of Messrs. Walter Evans 
and Co., Derby, of any useful number, and a paper of best needles. 


This case is very easy to make, and it is an 
extremely useful one, especially for old ladies, 
who find it difficult to thread their needles. 

The piece of wide ribbon, 12 inches long, 
must be hemmed at one end, and folded into a 
point, where a loop of silk is made to fasten tbe 
case. A strip of fine flannel is laid over the 
ribbon and fastened by a row of herring-bone 
stitch all round the edge. The silk with which 
this is worked should be perfectly matched with 
the ribbon in colour, so that the small stitches 
at the top and bottom show as little as possible 
on the right side. The reel of cotton is fastened 
on in the following manner: Take two fiat 
wooden buttons exactly the size of the top of 
the reel, and cover them over with a piece of tbe 
same ribbon as that of the case. The reel 


should not be quite as wide aB the ribbon; 
place it between the two buttons, then run a 
piece of narrow ribbon through both buttons 
and through the reel between them, leaving a 
long end hanging on each side. Next cover 
over two-thirds of the reel with the ribbon of the 
case by sewing it round the buttons. Bind the 
edge of the sort of cover thus formed over the 
reel with a piece of narrow ribbon, the ends of 
which, tied with those left on each side of the 
reel, form bows. Last of all, sew a small metal 
button on the right side, three inches from the 
loop, to fasten the case when it is rolled up. 
The needles are all to be threaded into the end 
of the cotton on the reel, and are then stuck at 
regular distances upon the flannel. 


KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS.—MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


This flower may he knitted, with two stitches 
for the width of the row, but it is much quicker 
to work it in a chain of crochet; it is generally 
variegated, either in two shades of rea or two 
shades of violet. The variegation is produced 
by working with two threads of Berlin wool, 
one of a deep, the other of a light shade, of the 
same colour. 

Make a chain of simple crochet, about a yard 
in length, then cover a piece of thin wire, as long 
as you can conveniently manage, with one 
thread of Berlin wool, and begin to sew this 
wire along one edge of the chain, leaving about 
an inch of wira at the beginning; when you 
have sewed about an inch, cut the chain, pull 
the thread through the last stitch, bring your 
wire round, sew half the second edge, then 
bring round the wire that you left at the begin¬ 
ning, sew it to meet the other, letting the wires 
cross each other; twist them and the wool to¬ 
gether tightly, to form a stalk, and turn up the 
two little petals, first cutting away one of the 
wires dose to the twist, to prevent the stalk 
being too thick when finished. 

Wind a piece of yellow wool on the end of 
one of your fingers, pull it out thus doubled, 
and twist a bit of rather strong wire over it, 
twist the wire very tight, and make with this 
wool a kind of little ball, which must be covered 
with a piece of common net (dyed yellow if pos¬ 


sible*), tie the net as tight as possible over the 
wool. This forms the centre of the Daisy. 

When you have made a sufficient number of 
petals to form two or three rows, each row 
being made rather larger than the first, you must 
sew them all round the little heart, ana proceed 
to make the calyx as follows:— 

Make a chain of twelve stitches with the cro¬ 
chet needle, using green wool, not split; work 
two rows in double crochet, increasing two 
stitches in the second row. Sew this calyx 
under the petals, fasten up the open side, and 
gather the stitches of the lower extremity, cover 
the stem with green split wool. 

Bud. —Make a small ball of any colour, then 
take fifteen or twenty bits of split wool, the 
same colours as used for tbe flower, each about 
an inch long, tie them tightly as a little bundle; 
fasten this on the top of the little ball, to which 
you must first fix a wire; bring down the ends 
of wool in alternate stripes of dark and light 
shades, tie all these ends round the wire, and 
cut them close. Wind a bit of green wool, as 
a very small ball, immediately under the bud; 
then with green wool, not split, make a row of 
herring-bone stitches from the little bud to about 
half-way up the coloured one. This makes a 
very pretty bud, looking as if just ready to 
bloom. 

Leaf— like that of the Heart’s-ease. 


* This can be done by steeping the net in a little saffron-water in which a small quantity of gum has been 
dissolved. 
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THE TOILET, 

{Specially from Farit.) 


AUTUMN TOILETS. 

First Figure.— Double skirt of Bismark 
faye; the first skirt, round and without a train, 
is finished with a trimming of loops and ends of 
velvet ribbon, set on at short distances round 
the bottom; the second skirt, in the Empire 
style, is cut in dents all round the bottom, and 
is trimmed on the front breadth with two vel¬ 
vet loops, and ends to match those on the first 
skirt. Sleeves tight. Bonnet of white Impe¬ 
rial velvet, bordered by a broad bias of Bismark 
velvet. Strings of No. 7 velvet tied behind, 
figured white barbes edged with blond. 

Second Figure —Double skirt; the first 
skirt of dark grey silk, forming a train. Body 
of the same, high, without sleeves. Second 
skirt, of the same tissue but lighter in colour, 
is made in the redingote style. Sleeves tight, 
ornamented at top and bottom with bias-pieces 
of the same tint as the first skirt, that is to say 
darker than the other. I must not forget to 
mention that-the bottom of the first skirt is 
finished with a broad-plaited ruffle, and that the 
second is trimmed round the bottom and at the 
sides with two bias-pieces of the darkest shade 
of the material. The second body, which is 
open to the waist, is trimmed in a similar way. 

The Empress is decidedly in favour of short 
dresses—a fashion in which she is supported by 
all the small-footed, slight-ankled portion of her 
sex. But for evening or reception-toilets the 
elegant flowing robes b quene, as they are here 
called, with trains often five feet in length, are 
the most graceful and stylish dress. These are 
made plain in front, but are generally laid in 
plaits behind to admit of the bustle, which is 
again in vogue. Two shades of the same colour, 
the one very much lighter or darker than the 
other, is much used in dresses with double, or si¬ 
mulated double skirts. Dresses of neutral shades 
are also trimmed with some trenchant contrast, 
as grey or stone-colour with magenta. Bismark 
in various shades is much worn; and a warm 
dark-brown is greatly in favour. Short jackets 
continue to be worn as wraps! and the circular 


mantles we mentioned last month are decidedly 
in fashion. Both velvet and doth wraps, 
whether paletots or sacques (for both are equally 
in vogue), are very much trimmed with silk- 
crochet lase, beads, fringe, or passementerie . 

Bands of ribbon or velvet, or satin studded 
with jet-beads, make a very effective trimming, 
and are much worn. The corset-like body, 
fitting tight over the hips, has a very good ef¬ 
fect on a fine figure; but short waists, with 
belts, are still worn; and the long, loose, flowing 
sleeve is in as good taste as the tight-fitting, 
which is, however, in the ascendant: in briet 
there never was a time when greater freedom pre¬ 
vailed, without doing violence to the mandates 
of fashion.' Everything that is pretty, bisarre, 
or becoming, is h-la-mode; and it most be a 
woman’s own fault if, with this wide latitude in 
style and trimming, she does not dress herself 
agreeably. 

I hare just seen a very elegant evening dress 
of arsenic green silk, trimmed at the bottom 
of the skirt with three puffings of white silk. 
The over-skirt is of white cripe , dotted with 
green and trimmed with quillings of green silk, 
and a flounce of white lace. The corsage is 
made with a deep basque y trimmed with a 
flounce of lace headed by a green quilling. The 
sleeve is merely a puff of white silk, veiled by 
the lace berthe . The hair is worn in as diverse 
styles as are the dresses; sometimes simply 
turned back off the face in front, and caught up 
at the back in a puffed chignon, clasped by a 
fancy comb; sometimes waved, and the chignon 
surrounded by a heavy plait; at other times 
we see the chignon accompanied with a bug 
curl or curls on one or both sides. 

Satin continues to be worn both in evening 
dress and as a trimming. Bodies fitting tight 
over the hips are greatly in request for evening 
toilets: they are usually trimmed at the bottom 
with a fringe of flowers, grasses, and foliage. 
Bodies may be cut as high or as low as taste 
may dictate: when low they are generally 
finished with a berthe of flowers. 


LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE OjNES. 


SLATER KNAPP. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

M A great rascal!” said Uncle Kerr, sauntering 
to the window, and looking out on somebody 


beneath, whom he was disposing of in this laee- 
nicfashion. “ Cut right out after the Oldman’s 
pattern. Blood tells 1” 

With all that is lovable in the man—with all 
his noble, generous qualities of mind and heart, 
and all his pure and lofty ideals of lift and cha* 
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racter, there is a little vein of sharpness, and 
severity that often develops into satire, bound 
up in Unde Kerr’s nature. 

His brief, terse sentences cut sometimes clear 
through a deed or a person without much 
mercy; and though I know his strong sense of 
right and justice, to say nothing of the real be¬ 
nevolence of his heart, would make him revolt 
from a conscious wrong, or injustice to the worst 
or weakest of his fellow men, still, as I say, he 
has a summary fashion of disposing of them 
sometimes. 

Aunt Agnes is just the opposite of this. I 
wonder if anybody ever lived for whom she 
would not put in her soft voiced plea of charity, 
her little excuse, or palliative when it came to the 
worst! 

Uncle Kerr’s speech took us both to the win¬ 
dow ; and there, on the opposite side of the 
street, sauntering slowly past the druggist’s, we 
saw the subject of these obnoxious remarks, a 
youth, a little past the middle of his teens, with 
a slender, well-knit figure, with his hands in his 
pockets, and a slow, rather indolent gait, as 
though there was nothing in the world worth 
hurrying for, and a large Newfoundland dog 
following close at his heels; all this at once con¬ 
centrated our gaze. 

u Now, Kerr,” commenced Aunt Agnes, “ you 
know that remark of yours about blood is to be 
received with great limitations on every side. I 
know there is much general truth in it. I know 
also, that in its practical application we shall 
Dali very wide of the mark, if we make this rule 
of birth our touchstone of character. The world 
owes some of its largest debts to men who have 
had indifferent fathers and mothers.” 

“ Granted, as a general fact, but that doesn’t 
upset this particular one,” resuming his seat 
and bis newspaper. 

I put in my “ small oar" here, as Uncle Kerr 
playfully calls it, whenever I take part in the 
talk. 

“ What do you know about that young man’s 
father. Uncle Kerr?” 

“ That he is a bad man, coarse, dissipated, 
vulgar. A man without principle or honour of 
any sort. He’s made a large fortune in various 
speculations, and he’s arrogant and purse-proud, 
as that class of coarse-fibred men usually are 
over their money.” 

“But, Unde Kerr, we all have sense enough 
to perceive that the son isn’t the father. He is 
not to blame for another’s sin.” 

“ Rightly and bravely said. But the boy has 
his father’s face, somewhat plastic and finer be¬ 
cause of his youth, but the same general pat¬ 
tern. Then he has that indolent, swaggering 
air, which always stamps one, be he youth or 
man. He hangs round the inn, with a cigar in 
his mouth, he rides fast horses, he affects the 
paternal style.” 

“The chances are all against him, poor boy,” 
said Aunt Agnes, “ and yet I have been amazed 
to find how much pitch one’s youth can pass 
through and yet leave the man or womanhood 


comparatively undefiled; so, when I look in his 
young face, and think of all the power for good 
or evil which bis father's money will confer on 
him, Icannot help taking courage, and breathing 
a prayer for the future even of Urn son of Dennis 
Knapp.” 

“ Well, Agnes, perhaps your faith is truer 
than my philosophy,” answered Uncle Kerr, in 
a softened tone. “ At any rate, your prayer, 
which is better than my carping, will not be 
lost; and perhaps it will bring down some 
help or blessing on the head of young Knapp. 

I am afraid it will be the first one, poor fellow!” 

A good, true man to the core, you see, and 
despite the little native flash of severity, the soft 
and kindly heart was sure to come out at last. 

After this I never met Slater Knapp saunter¬ 
ing, up and down the old rambling, sleepy 
streets of our country town, but I thought of 
what Aunt Agnes had said, and wondered what 
“ salt there was in himand I used to look at 
him, with his young, slight figure, his indolent 
gait, his handB in his pockets, and his great 
shaggy Newfoundland, like a black cloud of 
fate close behind him, with some new interest 
and curiosity, for I had passed him a thousand 
times before in the same way, without a thought. 

That is just the way in life. Some chord is 
struck—some sudden revelation is made, and 
we wake up to a new thought and interest in 
people towards whom our feelings and thoughts 
have been locked up in absolute indifference 
before. 

One afternoon I came upon him in the old 
fashion, and it seemed to me that any one gifted 
with a swift penetration into human character 
would have comprehended something of this 
youth and his antecedents—a coarse, rich man’s 
son—nothing in the world to make of life but to 
have a “ good time” out of it generally. It was 
a November afternoon, bending towards night, 
a dismal, hopeless sky overhead, the air charged 
with mist, full of a raw, pervading chill, and the 
beauty and brightness blotted and burned out of 
everything. 

I was hurrying home with a little shiver of 
cold all through me, that would have been a 
sure prophesy of stiffness and rheumatism to 
older bones than mine, when suddenly I came, 
as I said, upon Slater Knapp, with his hands 
in his pockets, his lounging gait, whistling a 
tune, and the huge black shadow dose behind 
him. 

At that moment there came betwixt him and 
me, on a sharp run, a small, half breathless figure, 
which did not look as though its life had 
stretched into ten years—a boy’s figure, with a 
thin, meagre, pinched face, and- threadbare 
dothes which suited the face, and told their own 
story of poverty, a crop of coarse brown hair 
over his forehead, and crying a loud, drepy, 
sobbing cry, that sounds so dismally from a little 
child. 

Slater Knapp stopped, so did I, and the black 
Newfoundland pushed his nose around the bare 
feet. 
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“ What's the matter, I say ?” he asked—the 
voice not unkindly. 

44 The wind blew my hat into the river, and 
when I leaned over to catch it, I lost the loaf of 
bread mother sent me to get, and we shan’t have 
any Bupper to-night.” 

Slater Knapp looked at me and I looked at 
him; then we both looked at the boy. 

“ That's only a fresh dodge to get money. 
Come on, Nero,” and he whistled to the dog. 

There it was—the atmosphere in which Slater 
Knapp had been brought up, stifling all generous 
feeling, all sweet and human sympathies—there 
spoke out the hard, coarse shrewd quality of the 
father. I thought of all this as I followed the 
youth with my eyes, and then I thought of Aunt 
Agnes* prayer, and then 1 turned towards the 
small, shivering figure. It was hard to decide 
what to do. The clouds lowered with angry 
threats of rain overhead, home was a mile off at 
the nearest—my money was all spent, yet I 
could not leave the child there, carrying away in 
my thought the dismal, dreary sobbing. 

A quick sound of returning footsteps, a dog 
ushing his nose around the bare feet, and I 
eard a voice muttering in an undertone, as 
though unconscious any one could catch it. 

44 You'll just make a fool of yourself. Slater 
Knapp!” 

I looked up, and there he stood. 

44 Now, boy,” he said, his words going right 
to the core of the thing, 44 1 wonder if you've 
been telling me the truth ?” 

44 1 think his face answers for him, sir,” I 
said, while the boy looked up in a swift amaze¬ 
ment which was partly fright, for the tone, more 
than the words, had some inflection of a threat in 
them. 

I do not think that Slater Knqjpp had been 
conscious of my presence before; or, if he had, 
be thought I was a mere child, idly watching 
the scene out of mere curiosity, for every one 
says I am small for my years, and they are only 
thirteen. He darted now a quick, surprised 
glance into my face, and then all over me. 


44 That*8 a fact,” he said, at last, 44 a face like 
that can't lie,” turning to the boy. 

44 Come alonp with me, little fellow,” the tones 
smoothed now into a little more softness; though 
quick and abrupt still, you could see it was his 
habit. 

“ What for?” the child asked, shrinking back 
in a little fear. 

44 Don’t be afraid, my little man, I wont do 
you any harm, I promise. Go with me down 
the street there, and we'll stop at the first shop, 
and you shall have a nice new cap and a pair 
of shoes to boot, for those little blue toes, and 
then we'll go further on to the baker’s, and I 
miB8 my guess if you don’t have something 
better than a loaf of bread for supper to-night! 
Come now, I've got plenty of money, and I’ve 
taken a whim to throw away a little of it on 
you.” 

He held out his hand, and the child slipped 
his—the long, soiled, ragged sleeve half covering 
it—into the youth's, and they went on down the 
street together, and the dog followed. And in 
a little while I went on too, but the tears were 
thick in my eyes, and I kept thinking “Aunt 
Agnes* prayer! Aunt Agnes’ prayer!” 

As soon as I reached home I rushed into the 
room where the family was, and related what I 
bad juBt witnessed. I think my eyes were not 
the only ones which held tears then. When 1 
was silent Uncle Kerr said— 

44 Well, Agnes, you were right. Despite his 
father and his education, there is hope for the 
boy.” 

And I said, here, 44 But all the time I couldn't 
help feeling that Aunt Agnes’ prayer might be 
the one thing that made Slater Knapp turnback 
after he had left the little child.” 

And Uncle Kerr answered— 

44 And I am herein taught again that faith and 
prayer are deeper than all philosophies and 
theories of men.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Prose received , but not yet read .— 44 The Village quest); 44 An Amateur” will also please to accept this 
Shop;” “Jetty” (no stamp enclosed as stated); answer. 

“ The Lecturer’s Family” (the obscure state of this 44 C. M., Cork.”—We could only find two of the 
MS. renders it almost impossible for us to form an poems asked for, which were duly posted for her. 
opinion of it); 44 The Fruits and Flowers of Palestine” will endeavour to procure the others. 

(we have read this interesting paper, but fear we shall MSS. declined , tenth thanks. — 44 The Ambassador» 
not be able to make use of it). : Daughter ;” “The Picture and its Story ;” *‘Tobe 

New Music. — 44 Beautiful England,” and 44 I’ll be told in the Dark” (we have an idea that we hare seen 
all smiles to-night.” These songs, unfortunately de* this tale in print—the title, at all events, is very n«r 
layed at the office till too late for notice this month, a plagiarism); 44 The Protester, a tale of Bonners 
shall receive due attention in our next number. days” (nnsuited, from its tone, to onr pages); “ 

Accepted. —“A. Colloquy” (the writer is respect- more Heath And its privileges;” “Miss Csttcrton* 
fully informed that we cannot comply with her re* Favourite.” 
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ABOUT ABYSSINIA. 


(By the author of u The 

When Bruce, the traveller, first gave to the 
world the result of his African explorings, bis 
assertions were viewed as belonging to the 
Munchausen school. Recent narrations^ how¬ 
ever, have shown that more credence is due 
than has hitherto been accorded to this writer. 
Unquestionably Bruce threw a doubt over his 
own veracity by the committal of a fault only 
too prevalent among those who, for the first 
time, visit countries but little known: that 
fault consisting in the practice of setting down 
isolated instances, induced by peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, as the every-day habits and routine 
of the people. Belonging to this mistake, was 
Bruce’s well-known anecdote of the steak cut 
from the live cow. There is now little doubt 
that this is sometimes done when cattle have 
been stolen or taken in foray, for these Abys- 
sinians in their predatory habits seem strangely 
to resemble the old reiving Highlanders of Scot¬ 
land. Thus, when a cow has been obtained by 
this means, they who drive her, if fasting, have 
but this choice—either to kill the beast, or act 
as Bruce has described : if they slay her, they 
would have to carry home the remains, or else 
leave the carcase to the animals of prey, ever 
ready to seize on the living or the dead; in 
consequence they employ an alternative, which 
probably appears no worse to them than our 
fish-vendors’ experience in skinning live eels, 
crimping skate, or boiling living crabs and 
lobsters. Allowing Bruce’s truth in this solitary 
instance, other things relating to Abyssinian 
ractices told by him have since been tested 
y modern experience. Exploring, indeed, is so 
fatal in an African climate, that but few Eu¬ 
ropeans survive to give us the fruits of their 
trials and hazards. Fever commonly attacks 
the adventurer, and boilsafflict him, which, if 
neglected, mortify, and death puts an end 
alike to his tortures and anticipated discoveries. 
Even if he recovers firom the fever, the constitu¬ 
tion rarely surmounts the shock it receives; and 
crocodiles and dysentery are evils which even the 
most prudent and cautious are unable to evade. 
Then there exists a formidable plague in the 
tsaltsalya or Abyssinian fly: this apparently 
contemptible an d insignificant insect, has the 
power to terrify huge animals—the elephant, 


Commoner's Daughter**.) 

the rhinoceros, the lion, and the tiger—which 
inhabit the same woods, fly from its approach 
in utter terror and dismay. In size it is little 
larger than a bee, but of thicker proportions. 
When its buzzing, monotonous sound is heard, 
all the cattle forsake their food, and run wildly 
about the plain till they die, worn out with 
fright, fatigue, and hunger; some, with wiser 
instinct, hasten down to the sands at Atbara, 
and there abide while the rains continue. These 
floods set in about the month of May, continu¬ 
ing for some length of time, at which period this 
ravaging, noxious insect gives up the pursuit of 
its victims. Even the camel, with a thick skin 
and a body defended with strong hair, is inca¬ 
pable of enduring, with impunity, the punctures 
made by the fly with its pointed proboscis. 
Once attacked, the camel’s body, head, and 
legs break out in large abscesses, which swell, 
break, and putrefy, terminating in the animal’s 
lingering and cruel death. 

Impenetrable jungles, treacherous and pes¬ 
tiferous morasses, perpendicular mountains, 
narrow gorges, arid deserts, brackish—or else 
wells positively poisonous, and, though last not 
least, reptiles and insects of a truly diabolical 
ower of torture, we are told, form an impassi- 
le barrier to an invading army. Food, too, is 
scanty in this country, and but little varied; 
badly-baked bread and milk appear to be the 
staple commodities, and travellers tell us they 
have often been reduced to a diet of bread ana 

^ for whole days. Honey occasionally may 
rchased, but with difficulty, for it is 
esteemed the choicest of luxuries. 

The people of Abyssinia are divided into 
tribes, and live much in the manner described 
in Holy Writ. We are told, moreover, that 
they are descended from Cham or Ham, the son 
of Noah, and that there were sixty-two reigns 
between Cham and Basilides, among whom 
were some remarkable women. Chief among 
these was Sheba, the visitor, and, according to 
scandalous tradition, the mistress of Solomon 
during her sojourn at bis Court. From the 
issue of this connexion King Theodore, like all 
his predecessors, pretends to be descended. At 
one time the Abyssinian empire comprised forty 
1 provinces, and extended from Congo to theRed 
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Sea, and from Egypt to the Indian Ocean. It charges hia piece hap-ba*ard. The women 
has, however, gradually dwindled, till now it is wear a large loose garment to the feet, and when 
of about the extent of Spain. The country is out of doors a cloak or quarry similar to that 
capable of producing the same provisions as worn by the men: women of rank and wealth 
Portugal; but the natives are so inert and idle, wear a profusion of silver ornaments. The wild 
that these are very small in quantity. They eat. and domestic animals comprise leopards, fioni, 
no wild or water fowl, not even the goose, which ( hyaenas, jackals, monkeys, mules, asses, horses, 
is deemed a delicacy in Egypt. This may be &c. As for the moral attributes of the Abyi- 
attributed to their having adopted some of the sinians, this people may be said to possess most 
Mosaic laws. The Abyssinians remain in spots of the vioes of civilization, but are almost deed- 
favourable for pasturage, till the herds have ex- tute of its advantages. They have scarcely 


hausted the vegetation, and then migrate to 
another. Their villages are built near the sum¬ 
mits of hills, to prevent the sudden attack of j 
enemies, or to preserve them from the malaria 
so prevalent in low valleys. The mountains are 
among the most remarkable features of the 
country; these, almost naturally impregnable, 
are easily converted into fortresses not easily 
approached or taken, save by cunning or strata¬ 
gem; for example, the fortress of Hamarat, 
which is considered one of the strongest in 
Abyssinia. A viceroy of the countiy, Ras 
Welda Setassy, laid siege to this mountain, and, 
unable to obtain it by force, blockaded it for 
seven years. 

The prevailing religion of the Abyssinian* is 
Christianity, and,it need hardly be added, a Chris¬ 
tianity gross and superstitious as the worst form 
of Paganism. Frumentius brought the gospel 
into Abyssinia in the year of our Lord 330. 
The inhabitants, relate many legends of the 
Apostles, and, according to the number of their 
churches, this people ought to be eminently 
religious; but they seem rather to verify the 
old proverb of “The nearer the churches the 
further from God.” Every great chief in the 
country considers he amply atones for all his 
sins if he leaves a fund to build a church. 
These ohurchee are round, with thatched roofs; 
generally they are placed conspicuously on the 
top of a hill. They seem to have retained much 
of the ceremonial law of the Jews. Moham¬ 
medanism also abounds, and the hatred be¬ 
tween Abyssinian Christians and Abyssinian 
followers of Mohomet is intense. The native 
dress of the men—especially those of high 
uality — though simple, is imposing: the 
rawsrs, which vary with taste, reach nearly 
to the knee: according to their length 
they are called ealltss and ooumta. A belt 
of cotton, containing from fifteen to sixty 
yards, and the quarry or mantle, usually of 
fine cotton, sometimes, however, of furs, 
or ornamented velvet, completes the Abyssinian 
dress. The mantle seems to bear some affinity 
to the ancient Roman toga. The equipments 
are the spear, the shield, and the sword. The 
shield is usually decorated with a lion’s mane 
and tail. The sword is two-edged, like a sickle, 
and is worn mostly on the right side. The lance 
is about six feet six inches in length; and in 
general, an Abyssinian who is the owner of a 
steed must either be a rich man or a distin¬ 
guished warrior. When the Abyssinian carries 
a gun, he prefers a large and heavy one; but he 
is awkward In the use of it, and invariably 
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any natural affections. Their cruelties ire 
atrocious, and if we engage in warfare with 
them, we may expect to hear of deeds rimOir 
to those practised in the time of the Indian 
mutiny. They have not even the savage virtue* 
of sincerity and courage, and their morality ii 
at the lowest ebb. The kings of Abyssinia are 
held to be above all laws, human or divine. 
Stoning to death is a oommon form of capital 
punish ment among them. Crucifixion and flay¬ 
ing’ alive are things also greatly in vogue among 
these interesting fellow-Christians. Those of 
the people destined for the priesthood, only 
learn to read a part of the Bible; then the 
neophite priest collects (by begging) as much 
money as will enable him to make a pilgrimage 
by Massana and Cairo to Jerusalem. From 
this tour be brings back a vast amount of 
hypocrisy, sectarianism, and a thorough pro* 
ficiency an destructive vices. We oan better 
understand some of St. Paul’s epistles when 
we are well acquainted with the practices of 
Abyssinian Christians. 

The writer has so far endeavoured to give a 
sketch of the nation with whom England it H 
present embroiled—it must be owned, partially 
through the want of courtesy displayed by the 
English Government when Queen Victoria re* 
ceived a missive from King Theodore contain¬ 
ing a proposal,- on the part of the Abyariniia 
Monarch, for the hand of Her Majesty. How¬ 
ever preposterous such a proposition may (nd 
does) seem in English eyes, the trot poHey 
would have been to consider the grots her- 
barism and want of knowledge of the King, 
and to have conveyed the Queen’s rejection In 
courteous and cautious terms. No tnewer it 
all at that time was sent, and the Coonl 
(Capt. Cameron), bit secretary, Capt 0»* 
moron’s three servants, Mr. Bardel (a peinta) 
Messrs. Schiller and Ester (natural historian* 
and collectors), and four missionaries, with two 
ladies (the wives of the missionaries) and thru 
children belonging to them, were asiaed upon 
by the King. A missionary, however, wai 
despatched to England to demand ransom for 
the captives; and Mr. Rasaam, who had be* 
sent to Abyssinia to act on behalf of the Q*** 
of England in obtaining the release of the on* 
fortunate osptivee, was left in hie plaot* M?. 
Raaeam had been the bearer of a conciliator 
letter from Queen Victoria, on reoeipt of whieo 
King Theodore appeared highly gratifiod, and 
immediately orderea the release of hia miae^ 
making them handsome presents, and treatiajf 
them in a kind and friendly maimer. Pro* 
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liowever, the royal mind altered j the wily savage pistols and an English sword—over all, the 
feared if he allowed the poor victims of his in- cbama or embroidered toga, is his habitual 
justice to depart, he should get no ransom. costume. A disdain of luxury governs all his 
Captain Cameron had an enemy at Court— acts. The furniture of his tent is of the simplest, 
one Barbel, a Frenchman, formerly the Consul’s while his residences at M&gdala and Dobra¬ 
secretary | and it is supposed that this man put Tabor are loaded with silks and stuffs from 
into the King’s mind the suspicion that the France and India. In the field he wears the 
English Government were entering into an coarse black infantry buckler, while by his side 
alliance with the Egyptians hostile to himself, trots the page charged with his state-shield, 
Mr. Flad, the missionary, was desired to go to covered with blue velvet scattered with imperial 
England to obtain the ransom, the prisoners lilies. That which at first is most striking in 
being still retained as hostages, Theodore de- Theodore, is a happyjcombination of suppleness 
mantling that a number of artificers should be vnd force, especially of force. Born proud, 
aent to him to teach his subjects the way to aiolent, and inclined to pleasure, he commands 
make guns, rifles, and ammunition. He re- his passions so that they never make him over- 
quired also a small steam-engine, proper tools step the limits he has marked out for himself, 
and instruments, gunpowder, caps, double- He has been accused of drunkenness, and on 
barrelled guns and pistols, and a quantity of this subject the late French Consul has collected 
carpets, silks, tumblers of glass, and goblets, some information. He is very sober, eats little. 
The English Government acceded to these de- drinks more, but never up to any marked over- 
mands, requiring only that the captives should excitement, far less to coarse drunkenness, 
be released, on the ground that it was contrary Women have never had the least influence over 
to the custom of civilised nations to retain as a his public life, excepting his first wife, the good 
prisoner any person accredited as an ambassador, and regretted Tseobedje, for whom he had a 
or any of his attendants. To this the King ob- sort of worship. She had been the faithful 
jectea, writing many letters with specious ex- companion of his days of trial j and when he lost 
cnses. The accusations he makes against his her, seven or eight years ago, he saw in this 
prisoners are, that Consol Cameron went to death a chastisement which heaven inflicted on 
Kasala, to his enemies the Turks, and that he him for having burnt a woman alive at Godjam. 
bad given him a letter addressed to the Queen Tseobedje had kept him in the simple life and 
of England, to which no answer bad been re- pious practices of an Abyssinian of the olden 
turned—against the missionaries and others, time. A second marriage—one of ambition—has 
that they had abused him; and the rest, he been the indirect cause of the irregularities he 
■ays, he imprisoned, because they were in com- has since made public. To put an end to the 
pany with the others. The conduct of the pretensions of tne family of Oubie, he married, 
King towards his prisoners seems to have re- six years ago, the daughter of that chief, 
•embled that of a cat towards the mioe she the young and beautiful Teroneehe, who 
catches. One day the captives were chained throughout Abyssinia had the reputation of 
in the cruellest manner \ the next day he would being an accomplished princess. Witty and 
order their fetters to be removed, and every charming, she . had scarce any defect but 
kindness lavished on them. Mr. Raseara has the obstinate pride, which is a very general 
received from the King in money and presents drawback with Abyssinians of high rank. For 
the value of 25,000 German crowns; Consul two or three years the most perfect union 
Cameron about that of 3,000 ditto. The latter reigned in the royal household. The King had 
gentleman’s view of the case is, that the King for his graceful partner a tenderness in which 
will never release them for mere presents, but pride had no small partj and when she had 
regards them as valuable capital, and will work given him a son, he assembled all the grandees 
this new mine as far aa possible. If our expo- at a theatrical f£te % and showed them the new* 
dition meets with success, there is little doubt born, saying, “ Behold him who will reign over 
that King Theodore will find his deserts, you !” It Is, however, doubtful, whether the 
A description of this singular monarch, pub- guests took seriously an observation against 
lished last year by a gentleman who was for which the eldest sons of the king had a right to 
some time Vice-Consul at Masiowah, may: protest. One day, on the occasion of the 
not be amiss by wav of conclusion, Easter fftes, Teroneehe asked her husband for 

“ The man on wnose head now rests the lot the pardon of some Tignan chiefs, kept in irons 
of Abyssinia is forty-six years of age i he is of for their attachment to Oubie. ’Phis legitimate 
average stature, of imposing carriage, and of demand excited in the highest degree the sus- 
an open and aympatbetic physiognomy. His picions of the irrritable King. ’What do you 
features, leas regular than those of most Abys- mean?’ be asked. ’Do you prefer your father 
•iniane, are expressive and changeable, and to me ?’ ’ Perhaps I do!’ answered the 
have none of that borrowed dignity which haughty Princess. She bad scarcely spoken 
marks certain oriental faces with solemn insig- when a violent blow fell on her cheek. Bell, 
nificance. The look is lively and piercing; the who wished to intervene, received another, 
distinct lines of the profile well express the firm Oubie, who since the marriage had been re¬ 
will which has enthralled the freest and least stored to favour, was placed in irons, and has 
docile people of the East. A soldier’s coat, a not since recovered his liberty; moreover the 
pair ot trousers, and a belt, from which hang King, to inflict a deadly blow on his wife, took 
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at once four favourites from the lowest ranks. 
The first explosion over, he dismissed them all 
except one woman, who has neither the physical 
or moral charms of the Queen, but who skil¬ 
fully retains her capricious lover by a number 
of careq and attentions which the proud Te- 
roneche disdains to exercise. What most shows 
the abasement of the national character is, that 
those who surround the King have taken his 
part in the scandal. The church alone protests, 
by the voice of some venturesome priests* 

" At Easter, Theodore, being obliged by de¬ 
corum to communicate, obtained absolution only 
on the condition of promising to change his con¬ 
duct. He then goes to see the Queen, who still 
exercises a certain ascendancy over him, for he 
is proud, notwithstanding his infidelities, to be 
the husband of a woman so admired. He 
passes an hour listening to the most biting and 
nardest truths; and if he occasionally rages and 
threatens, the Queen reminds him coldly that 
no Abyssinian monarch has ever yet killed his 
wife, and she knows well he will not dare to 
begin. Theodore then returns, somewhat 
ashamed, to his little Court, makes a public 
confession, declares that he is really the most 
s can dalous sinner in Ethiopia—that he is so in 
spite of himself—that it is a victory of the devil, 
a victory which should make us feel our weak¬ 
ness and nothingness. Finally he promises to 
try and do better, and dismisses the favourite; 
Easter over, he takes her back again, and some¬ 
times adds a second. In these freaks, all with 
King Theodore is arranged for effect. He is 
a theatrical fakeerer, as the Abyssinians say. 
When he gives audience to strangers, or to 
chiefs who come to make submission, he leans 
negligently on two magnificent tame lions, 
while two others gape, stretch, or roll at his 
feet; and he enjoys, like a child, the emotions 
which these formidable decorations inspire in 
the terrified beholders.” • 


In concluding this extract, the thought will 
occur. What a lion Theodore himself would 
make if he were to visit London, like the Sul¬ 
tan or the Egyptian Viceroy l Finally, the 
« Terrible ” has left Spitbead, and she will pro¬ 
ceed to Alexandria, where she will be the head¬ 
quarters of the naval brigade,which, co-operating 
with the land-forces, will, it is to be hoped, 
bring the King of Abyssinia somewhat to his 
senses, or annihilate his pretensions to sove¬ 
reignty altogether. 


THE LOST GALLEON. 

BT 7BANK BEET HABTE. 


Due she was, and over-due, 

Galleon, merchandise, and crew; 

Creeping along through rain and shine. 
Through the tropics, under the Line. 

The cars were waiting outside the walls, 
The wives of sailors thronged the town. 
The traders sat by their empty stalls. 
And the viceroy himself came down. 

The bells in town were all a-trip, 

Te Deums were on each father's lip; 

The limes were ripening in the sun 
For the crew of the coming galleon. 

All in vain. Weeks passed away, 

And yet no galleon saw the bay. 

Indian goods advanced in price. 

The governor missed his favourite spice. 
The Senoritas mourned for sandal. 

And the famous cottons of Coromandel. 
And some for an absent lover lost, 

And one for a husband—Donna Julia, 
Wife of the captain—tempest-tossed. 

In circumstances so peculiar. 

Even the fathers, unawares. 

Grumbled a little at their prayers. 

And all along the coast that year. 
Votive candles were scarce and dear. 


Never a tear bedims the eye 
That time and patience will not dry; 

Never a lip is curved with pain 
That can’t be kissed into smiles again. 

And these same truths, as far as I know. 
Obtained on the coast of Mexico. 

More than two hundred years ago. 

In sixteen hundred and fifty-one— 

Ten years after the deed was done. 

And folks had forgotten the galleon. 

The divers plunged in the Gulf for pearls. 
White as the teeth of the Indian girls. 

The traders sat by their foil bazaars. 

The mules with many a weary load. 

And oxen dragging their creaking cars. 

Came and went on the mountain-road. 

Where was the galleon all this while ? 
Wrecked on some lonely coral isle ? 

Burnt by the roving sea-marauders. 

Or sailing north under secret orders ? 

Had she found the Aman passage famed. 

By lying Moldanado claimed. 

And sailed through the sixty-fifth degree. 
Direct to the North Atlantic Sea? 

Or had she found the “ River of Kings,” 

Of which De Fonte told such strange things 
In sixteen-forty ? Never a sign. 

East or West or under the Line, 

They saw of the missing galleon. 

Never a sail, a plank, or chip. 

They found of the long-lost treasure-ship. 
Or enough to build a tale upon. 

But when she was lost, and where and how, 
Is the point we’re coming at just now. 


In sixteen hundred and forty-one, 
The regular yearly galleon, 

Laden with odorous gums and spice, 
Indian cottons and Indian rice, 

And the richest silks of far Cathay, 
Was due at Acapulco Bay. 


Take, if you please, the chart of that day 
Published at Madrid, por el Bey — 

Look for a spot in the old South Sea— 
The hundred and eightieth degree 
Longitude west of Madrid: There, 
Under the equatorial glare, 
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Just where the East and West are one, 

You'll find the missing galleon, 

You'll find the San Gregorio , yet 
Riding the seas, with sails all set, 

Fresh as npon the very day 
She sailed from Acapulco Bay. 

How did she get there ? What strange spell 
Kept her two hundred years so well, 

Free from decay and mortal taint ? 

What—but the prayers of a patron saint! 

A hundred leagues from Manila town, 

The San Gregorio* % helm came down. 

Round she went on her heel, and not 

A cable’s length from a galliot 

That rocked on the waters, just abreast 

Of the galleon's course, which was west-sou'-west. 

Then said the galleon’s Commandante, 

General Pedro Sobriente 

(That was his rank on land and main, 

A regular custom of old Spain), 

“ My pilot is dead of scurvy. May 
I ask the longitude, time, and day ?" 

The first two given and compared, 

The third—the Commandante stared 1 
“ The first of June I I make it second ." 

Said the stranger, "Then you've wrongly reckoned. 
I make it first: as you came this way. 

You should have lost—d'y'ee see?—a day— 

Lost a day, as you plainly see, 

On the hundred ana eightieth degree." 

“ Lost a day ?" “ Yes; if not rude, 

When did yon make East Longitude ?" 

“ On the ninth of May—our patron’s day." 

On the ninth I— there was no ninth of Mag ! 
Eighth and tenth was there—but stay"— 

Too late—for the galleon bore away. 

Lost was the day they should have kept, 

Lost unheeded and lost unwept; 

Lost in a way that made search vain— 

Lost in the trackless and boundless main; 

Lost like the day of Job's awful curse. 

In his third chapter, third and fourth verse; 
Wrecked was their patron’s only day— 

What would the holy fathers say ? 

Said the Fray Antonio Estavan— 

The galleon’s chaplain—a learned man— 

“ Nothing is lost that you can regain: 

And the way to look for a thing is plain— 

To go where you lost it back again. 

Back with your galleon till you see 
The hundred and eightieth degree. 

Wait till the rolling year goes round, 

And there will the missing day be found. 

For you’ll find—if computation’s true— 

Not only one ninth of May, but two — 

One for the good saint’s present cheer, 

And one for the day we lost last year." 

Back to the spot sailed the galleon— 

Where, for a twelve-month, off and on 
The hundred and eightieth degree, 

She rose and fell on a tropic sea. 

But lo! when it came the ninth of May, 

All of a sudden becalmed she lay 
One degree from that fatal spot, 

Without the power to move a knot, 

And of course the moment she lost her way, 

Gone was her chance to save that day. 


To cut a lengthening story short. 

She never saved it. Made the sport 
Of evil spirits, and baffling wind, 

She was always before or just behind. 

One day too soon or one day too late, 

And the sun, meanwhile, would never wait. 

She had two Eighths, as she idly lay, 

Two Tenths—but never a Ninth of May. 

And there she rides through two hundred years 
Of dreary penance and anxious fears; 

Yet through the grace of the saint she served, 
Captain and crew are still preserved. 

By a computation that still holds good, 

Made by the Holy Brotherhood, 

The San Gregorio will cross that fine, 

In nineteen hundred and thirty-nine— 

Just three hundred years to a day 
From the time she lost the ninth of May. 

And the folks in Acapulco town, 

Over the waters, looking down, 

Will see in the glow of the setting sun. 

The sale of the missing galleon. 

And the royal standard of Philip Reg ; 

The gleaming mast and glistening spar. 

As she nears the surf of the outer bar. 

A Te Deurn sung on her crowded deck. 

An odour of spice along the shore, 

A crash—a cry from a scattered wreck— 

And the yearly galleon sails no more 
In or out of the olden bay, 

For the blessed patron has found his day. 

Such is the legend. Hear this truth: 

Over the trackless past, somewhere, 

Lie the lost days of our tropic youth, 

Only regained by faith and prayer, 

Only recalled by prayer and plaint:— 

Each lost day has its patron saint 1 


THE POET. 

BT FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. 


'Tis the voice of one crying 
In the wilderness; 

'Tis the sound of a sighing, 

A note of distress; 

A protest incessant, 

Indignantly cast 

In the teeth of the present, 

On the tomb of the past. 

Oh 1 change it to singing I 
Till the channels of night 

Overflow with a ringing, 

A tide of delight; 

For there shines on thy spirit 
A ray from afar, 

And the morning swims near it, 
That large liquid star. 


Sing aloud in the dawning I 
Break the sleep of the world! 
Until the dark awning, 

Like a tent, shall be forled. 
And the daylight surprising 
The armies, they throng 
Towards the sun-rising, 

And march to thy sobg! 

New Zealand. 
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STEPHEN 

Second Part. 

A year or two afterwards, (for I am not 
writing of a fictitious character,) this man’s 
frauds were discovered. They were larger and 
more uniformly successful than any that had 
ever been perpetrated in the States, but there 
was about them a subtle, dogged daring that 
did not belong to Yarrow’s character, and 
shrewd people who bad known them began to 
talk of this shadow of a woman who went about 
with him—a quadroon, they said—»and hinted 
strongly that it was she who had been the vital 
power of the partnership, and Yarrow but the 
well-chosen tool. There are no means of 
knowing the truth of the conjecture, for Yarrow 
escaped; she followed him, but is dead, so their 
secret is safe. Fraud, however, was but one 
half of his story. Soul<* gave like a prinoe, 
secretly, with a woman-like, anxious helpfulness, 
a passionate eagerness, as if the pain or want of 
a human being were insufferable to him. In 
this he was alone; the woman had no share in 
it. She was as cold, impervious to the suffering 
of others as nothing but a snake or a selfish 
woman can be: whatever muddy human feeling 
did ooze from her brain was for this man only. 
And yet, when we think of it, she was, as they 
guessed, a quadroon : maybe, under the low, 
waxy-skinned forehead that Yarrow’s fingers 
were patting that night there might have been 
a revengeful consciousness of the wrongs of her 
race that justified to her the harm she did. It 
is likely: the coarsest negroes argue in that 
way. God help them 1 At any rate, we shall 
come closest to Christ’s rule of justice in trying 
to find a sore heart behind the vicious fingers 
of the woman. 

While the two stood in the pleasant light of 
the warm room waiting for him, Stephen Yar¬ 
row came towards the house across the fields. 
It was his shadow that his wife and Jem saw 
crossing Shag^s Hill. He was a free man now, 
by virtue of his nickname, “ Quiet Stevy,” in 
part. It startled him as much as the jailer, 
when bis release was sent in a year before the 
time, “in consideration of his uniform good 
conduct.” The truth was, that M. Sould took 
an interest in the poor wretch, and had said a 
few words in his favour to the Governor at a 
dinner-party the other evening, so the release 
was signed the next day. Sould had called to 
see the man when he came to Pittsburg, and 
spent an hour or two in his cell. The next 
morning he was free to go; but he had stayed 
a week longer, making a pair of red morocco 
shoes for the jailer’s little girl, idling over them : 
When they were done, tying them on, himself, 
with a wonderful bow-knot, and looking anx¬ 
iously in her clean Dutch face to see if she were 
pleased. 

“ Kiss the gentleman, Meg,” growled Ben. 
V Where’s yer manners ?” 


YARROW. 

Stephen drew back sharply. The innocent 
baby! who lived out-of-doors! Ben most 
have forgotten who he was: a thief belonging 
to this cell. They were going to let him out; 
but what difference did that make? His thin 
face grew wet with perspiration, as he walked 
away. Why, his very fingers had felt too impure 
to him, as he tied on her shoes. He went away 
an hour after, only nodding good-bye to Ben, 
looking down with an odd grin at the clothes 
he had asked the jailer to bay for him. Ben 
bad chosen a greenish coat and trousers and 
yellow waistcoat He did not shake hands with 
him. Ben had been mixing hog-food, and the 
mark8 were on his fingers. This was yesterdav: 
he was going now to meet his brother, as he 
requested. Well, what else was there for him to 
do ? 

He did not look up often, as he plodded over 
the fields: when be aid, it hurt him somehow, 
this terrible wastefulness, this boundless unused 
air, and stretch of room. It even pained his 
weakened eyes: so long the oblong slip of day 
running from the cell to the wall had been his 
share, and the yellow patch of sky and brick 
chimney-top beyond. For so many thousands, 
too, no more. But they were thieves, foul, like 
him. Pure men this was for. Stephen looked 
like an old man now, in spite of Ben’s party- 
coloured rigging: stooped and lean, his step 
slouched: nis head almost bald under the ola 
fur cap. Something in the sharpened face, too, 
looked as if more than eyesight had been palsied 
in these yearfe of otter solitude: the brain was 
dnlled with sluggishly gnawing over and over 
the few animal ideas they leave for prisoners’ 
souls, or, as probably, thoroughly imbruted by 
them. Sould thougnt the latter. 

When the convict had finished his dull walk, 
he sat down on the wooden staircase that led to 
his brother’s rooms for half an hour, slowly 
rubbing his legs, conscious of nothing bat 
some flesh-pain, apparently, and when ha did 
enter the chamber, bowed as indifferently to 
Sould and his wife as thongh they bad parted 
carelessly yesterday. His brother glanced tt 
the woman: one look would certainly be enough 
for her. Poor Stephen’s power ? If it ever 
had been, its essence was long since exhaled: 
there was nothing in his whole nature now but 
the stalest dregs, surely ? Perhaps she thought 
differently: she looked at the man keenly, and 
then gave a quick, warning glance to her hus¬ 
band, as she sat down to her sewing. Souk 
did not heed it as he usually did: he was 
choked and sick to see what a wreck bis brother 
really was. God help us! to think of the time 
when Stephen and he were boys together, and 
this was the end of it! 

“ Come to the fire, old fellow ! M he said, 
huskily. " You’re blue with cold. We used to 
have snows like this at hpme, eh ?” 

The man passed the lady with the quaint, sky 
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bow that luted to be habitual with him towards 
women, (he still used it to the jailer’s wife,) and 
held his hands orer the blase. His brother fol¬ 
lowed him: his wife had never seen him so 
nervous or excited: he stood close to the con¬ 
vict, smoothing his coat on the shoulder, taking 
off bis cap. 

" Why, why I this cloth’s too thin, even for 

summer; I- Oh, Stephen, these are hard 

times—hard l But I mean to do something for 
you, God knows. Sit down, sit down, you’re 
tired, boy,” turning off, going to the window, 
his hands behind him, coming back again. 
“ We’re going to help you, Judith and I.” 

Sould did not see the look which the convict 
shot at the woman, when he spoke these words; 
but she did, and knew, that, however her hus¬ 
band mipht contrive to deceive himself, he never 
would his brother. If Stephen Yarrow’s soul 
went down to any deeper depth to-night, it 
would be conscious in its going. What manner 
of man was he? What was his wife, or long 
ago home, now, to him? It mattered to 
them: for, if he were not a tool, they 
were rained. She stitched quietly at her soft 
floss and flannel. Soule was sincere; let him 
explain what his wish was, himself; it would 
be wiser for her to be silent; this man, she 
remembered, had eyes that never understood a 
lie. 

Yarrow did not sit down; his brother stood 
close, leaning his unsteady hand upon his arm. 

“ 1 knew you would not fail me, Stephen. 
To-morrow will be a turning-point in both our 
lives. Circumstances have conspired to help 
me in my plan.” 

He began to stammer. The other looked at 
him auietly, inquiringly, 

“ You remember what I told you on Tues¬ 
day ?” more hastily. “ 1 have dealt heavily in 
stocks lately; it needs one blow more, and our 
future is secure for life. Yours and mine, I 
mean—yours and mine, Stephen. This paper 
old Frazier carries, he is going to New York 
with it. If I can keep it out of the market for 
a week, my speculation is assured, I can realize 
half a million, at least. Frazier is an old man, 
weak: he crosses the Narrows to-morrow 
morning on horseback.” 

He stopped abruptly, playing with a shell on 
the mantel-shelf. 

“ I understand,” in a dry voice; " you want 
him robbed; and my hands came at the right 
nick of time.” 

“Pishl you use coarse words. A man’s 
brain must be distempered to call that robbery; 
the paper, as I said, is neither money nor its 
equivalent.” 

There was a silence of some moments. 

H I must have it,” his eye growing fierce. 
“ You could take it and leave the man unhurt; 
I could have done it myself, but he’s an old man, 
I want him left unhurt. If I had done it— 
Well,” chewing his lips, “ it would not have 
been convenient for him to have gone on with 
that story. He knows me. Is the affair quite 
plain now V 9 


Yarrow nodded slowly, looking in the fire. 

“ If I were not strong enough to-morrow, what 
then?” 

“ I will be with you—near. I must have the 
paper. He is an old Shylock, after all,” with 
a desperate carelessness. “ His soul would not 
weigh heavily against me, if it were let out.” 

Yarrow passed his hand over his face; it was 
colourless. Yet he looked bewildered. The 
bare thought of murder was not clear to him 
yet. 

“ Drink some wine, Stephen,” said his 
brother, pouring out a goblet for himself. “ I 
carry my own drinking-apparatus. This 
sherry”— 

Yarrow tasted it, and put down the glass. 

" I was cheated in it, eh ?” 

“ Yes, you were.” 

“ Your palate was always keener than mine. 

r— 

His mouth looked blue and cold under his 
whiskers: then they both stood vacantly silent, 
while the woman sewed. 

“ Tut! we will look at the matter practically, 
as business-men,” said Sould at last, affecting 
a gruff, hearty tone, and walking about, but was 
silent then. 

The convict did not answer. No sound but 
the rough wind without blowing the drifted 
snow and pebbles from the asphalt roof against 
thefrosted panes, and the angry fire of bitumen 
within breaking into clefts of blue and scarlet 
flame, thrusting Its jets of fierce light out from 
its cage: impatient, it may be, of this convict, 
this sickly, shrivelled bit of humanity standing 
there; wondering the nauseated life in his nos¬ 
trils or soul claimed yet its share of God’s 
breath. Society had taken the man like a root 
torn out of native unctuous soil, kept it in a 
damp cellar, hid out of the air and light. If 
after a while it withered away, whose fault was 
it? If there were no hand now to plant it 
again, do you look for it to grow rotten, or not ? 
One would have said Soul£ was a root that had 
been planted in fat, loamy ground, to look at 
him. There was a healthy, liberal, lazy life for 
you! Yet the winter sky looked gray and 
dumb when he passed the window, and the fire¬ 
light broke fiercest against his bluff figure going 
to and fro. No matter; something there was that 
would have warmed your heart to him: some¬ 
thing genial, careless, big-natured, from the loose 
red hair to the indolent, portly stride. Who 
knows ? A comfortable, true-hearted, merry 
clergyman, a jolly farmer, with open house and 
a bit of good racing-stock in the stable, if 
bigotry in his boyhood, and this woman, had not 
crossed him. They had crossed him : there 
was not an atom of unpolluted nature left: you 
saw the taint in every syllable he spoke. Fresh 
and malignant to-night, when this tempted soul 
hung in the balance. 

“ We’re letting the matter slip too long. 
Something must be decided upon. Stephen 1” 
nervously, “ wake up l You have forgotten our 
subject, 1 think.” % 
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“ No/’ the bald head raised oat of the coat- 
collar in which it had sank. “ Go on.” 

Sould looked at him perplexed a moment. 
Was he dulled, or had he learned in those years 
to shat in looks and thoughts closer prisoners 
than himself? 

“ It is a mere question of time/’ he said, a 
little composed. “ Frazier is an agent: shall 
this money accrue to me or to his employers ? 

I have risked all on it. I must have it at any 
cost.” 

“ At any cost ?” 

“ At any,” boldly. “ Is it any easier for me 
to talk of that chance than you, Stephen ?” 

“ No John. Yonr hands are clean,” with an 
exhausted look. “ I know that. You had a 
kind Irish heart. What money yon made with 
one hand yon flung away with the other.” 

Soul6 blushed likea woman. 

“No matter,” beating some dost off his boot. 

“ But for Frasier, I’ve talked that over with 

Judith, and-1 don’t value human life as yon 

do: it may have been my residence in the South. 
It matters little how a man dies, so he lives right. 
This Frazier, if he dies to defend his package, 
would do a nobler deed than in any of his dime¬ 
scraping days. For me, my part is not robbery. 
The paper is neither specie nor a draft.” 

His tongue swung fluently now, for it had 
convinced himself. 

“ There is but a night left to decide. What 
will you do, Stephen ?” 

He put his hand on the green coat with its 
gaudy buttons, and leaned against his brother 
as they used to go arms over shoulders to 
school. Soule’s big throat was full of tears; 
he bad never felt so full of sorrowful pity as in 
this the foulest purpose of his life. Unselfish 
it seemed to him. Q God! what a hard life 
Stephen’s had been! This would cure him : 
two or three sea-voyages, a winter in Florence, 
would freshen him a little, maybe, but not 
much. 

“Eh? What will you do, old fellow?” 
striking his shoulder. “ This is the last night.” 

“ I know that. I have been waiting for it all 
my life.” 

He put his red handkerchief up to his mouth 
to conceal the face, as if its meaning were grow¬ 
ing too plain. Soul6 looked at him fixedly a 
moment, then, taking him by the button, began 
tapping off his sentences on his breast. 

“I’ll state the case. I’ll be plain. Stephen, 
you want food; you want clothes; you”— 

“ Is that all I want ?” facing him. 

The woman started, as she saw his face fully, 
and his look, for the first time. A quiet blue 
eye, unutterably kind and sad : a slow, compel¬ 
ling face, that would look on his life barely, day 
after day, year after year, never drowsing over 
its sore or pain until he had wrung its full 
meaning out to the last dregs. 

“ All you want ? Clothing ? food ?” stam¬ 
mered Soul6, something in the face having 
a opped his garrulous breath. “ I did not say 

hat, Stephen.” 

The wind struck sharper on the rattling panes; 


the yellow and brown heats grew deeper. One 
saw how it was then. No beggar turned from 
God so empty-handed as this man to-day. 
His place in the world slipped: his chance 
gone: sick, sinking: his brain mad for know¬ 
ledge : his hands stretched ont for work: no 
man to give it to him: whatever God] be Jtad 
lost to him: the thiefs smell, he thought, on 
every breath he drew, every rag of clothes be 
wore. Hundreds of convicts leave our prison- 
doors with souls as hungry and near death as 
this. 

“ I have lost something—since I went in 
there,” he said, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder. “ I do not think it will ever come 
back.” 

" No ?” 

Sould put his big hand to his face mechani¬ 
cally. 

“Don’t say that* boy! I know—The 

world has gone on, it has left you behind- 

You”- 

He choked, could not go on: he would hare 
put half the strength and life in himself into 
Yarrow’s lank little body that moment, if be 
could. There was a something else lost, diffe¬ 
rent from all these, of which they both thought, 
but they did not speak of it The convict looked 
out into the night; Beyond the square patch 
of window and that near dark, how full the 
world was of happy homes getting ready for 
Christmas! children and happy wives! Souk 
undertood. 

“ I don’t say I can bring you back what you 
have lost, Stephen. I offer you the best I can. 
You’re notan old man, barely thirty: you must 
have years to acquire fresh bone and muscle. 
Set your brain to work, meanwhile. Gire it a 
chance.” 

“ It never had one,” said the convict, with i 
queer, faint smile. 

“ Hillo! that looks like old times!” bright¬ 
ening up. “ No, it never had. Do you think 
I forget our alley-house with its three rooms! 
the carpentering by day, and the arithmetic by 
night ? the sweltering, sultry Sunday mornings 
in church, and the afternoons sniffling over the 
catechism among the rain-butts in the back¬ 
yard ? Do yon remember the preachers, the 
travelling agents, that pat up with os ? how they 
snarled at other churches, and helped themself* 
out of the shop, as if to be a man of God im¬ 
plied a mean beggar ? I don’t say my father 
was a hypocrite when be made yon a colporteur, 
and so one of them; but”— # 

He paused. Even in this frothy-brained 
fellow, his religion or his doubt lay deeper thin 
all. His face grew dark. 

“ I tell you, if there is 'one thing I losthe, 
it is the religion that was taught to me 
when I was a child: joyless, hard, cruel. Fire 
—humph!—and brimstone for all hut a few 
hundred, I remember. Well, I don’t know 
yet if there is any better,” with a vague look. 
“ A man shifts for himself in the next chance ts 
well as now, I suppose. Did you believe woat 
you preached, Stephen l * 9 with an abrupt change. 
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“ God! how you used to writhe under it at 
first r 

“ They forced me into it/' said Yarrow. M I 
was only a boy. You remember that I was 
only a boy, just out of the shop. The more 
uneducated a man was in our church-pulpit 
then, the better. I knew nothing, John/’ ap¬ 
pealingly. “ When I preached about foreordi¬ 
nation and hell-fire, it was in coarse slang : I 
knew that. I used to think there might be a 
different God and books and another life farther 
out in the world, if I could only get at it I 
never was strong, and they had forced me into 
it; and when you came to me to help you with 
your plan, I wanted to get out, and”- 

“ You did help me,” chafing the limp fingers. 

“ That was my first start, that Pesson note. I 
owe that to you, Stephen.” 

“ I have paid for it,” looking him steadily in 
the eye, some unexpected manliness rising up, 
making his tone bitter and marrowy. “ I paid 
for it. But no matter for that. But now you 
come ag:aiu. I have had time to think over 
these things in yonder, John.” 

Sould dropped his hand, drew back, and was 
silent a moment. 

“ Let it be so. But did you think what you 
would do, if you refused your aid to me ? Have 
you found work ? or a God to preach ?” 

Something in these last words took Yarrow’s 
sudden strength away. He did not answer for 
a moment. 

“ Work ?” feebly. “ No, I haven’t heard of 
any work. As for a God”- 

“Well, then, what are your purposes?” 
coldly. 

Another silence. 

“ I don’t know. I never was worth much,” 
he gasped out at last, stooping, and polling at 
his shoestrings. 

“And now”-said Soull. 

“ There’s no need for you to say that!” with 
a sharp cry. “ I don’t forget that I have slipped, 
that it’s too late, I don’t forget.” 

His hands jerked at his coat-fronts in a wild, 
dazed way. 

“ Stephen!” 

The woman rose, and let in the air. 

“ I thank you. Pm not sick.” 

Soull turned away. He could not meet the 
look on the pinched convict-face, the soul of 
the man crying out for God or bis brother, some¬ 
thing to help. There was a silence for a few 
moments. 

“ You will come with me, Stephen,” quietly : 
then, after a pause, “ It is for life. There is 
but little time left to decide.” 

Was there no help ? Had the true God no 
messenger ? The winter wind blowing through 
the window, filled with fine frost, wet his face, 
lifting the smothering off his lungs. His eyes 
grew clear, as his full sense returned after a 
while: seeing only at first, it so happened, the 
fire in its square frame; and thinking only of 
that, as tho mind always drowsily absorbs the 
nearest trifle after a spasm of pain. A bed of 
pale red coals now, furred over with white and 


pearl-coloured ashes. It was a long time since 
he had seen anv open fire—years, be believed. 
Where was it tnat there had Seen a fire just like 
that, with the ashes like moss over the heat, 
and on a night in winter too, the wind rattling 
the panes ? Where was it ? While Soul6 stood 
waiting for his answer, his mind was drifting 
back, like that of a man in his dotage, through 
its dull, muddy thoughts, after that one siUy 
memory. He struck on it at last A year or 
two after he was married. In the bedroom. 
Martha was sitting by the fire, with the old 
yellow dog beside her: she was trying to ride 
the baby on his neck: he was the clumsiest 
brute! He came in and stopped to see the 
fun; he noticed the fire then, how cozy and 
warm it all was: outside it was hailing, a gust 
shaking the house. He had been doing a bit 
of carpentering: he did like to go back to the old 
trade! This was a wicker chair for the baby : 
he had made it in the stable for a surprise: tne 
girl always liked surprises and such nonsense. 
He put it down with a flourish, and he remem¬ 
bered how she laughed, and Ready growled, 
and how he and she both got on their knees to 
seat the youngster in, and tie him with his ban¬ 
danna handkerchief. So silly that all was! 
When they were on the floor there, and had 
Master Jem fastened in, he remembered bow 
she suddenly turned, and put her arms about 
his neck, as shyly as when they were first mar¬ 
ried, and kissea him. “ Only God knows how 
good you are to me, Stephen,” she said. There 
were tears in her eyes. Yarrow passed his 
hand over his forehead. Did ever a thought 
come into your mind like a fresh, clean air into 
a stove-heated foul room? or like the first 
hearty, living call of Greatheart through the 
dungeons of Giant Despair 2 

“You do not answer me, Stephen?” said his 
brother. “ You will go with me ?” 

Yarrow’s head was more erect, his eyes leas 
glased. 

“ It may be. The chance for me’s over in 
the world, I think. I may as well serve you. 
And yet”- 

" What ?” 

“Give me time to think. I want out-of¬ 
doors. It’s close here. I’ll meet you in the 
morning.” 

Soul£ caught his wife’s uneasy glance. 

“ What is this, Stephen ?” 

“Nothing,” looking dully out into the night. 

“Then”- 


“ There's some you said were dead,” as if no 
one were speaking, with the same dull look. 
Or lost: I think they’re not dead. If there 
might be a chance yet! If I could but see 
Martha and the little chaps, it would save me, 
John Yarrow, no matter what they’d learned to 
think of me. They’re mine, my little chaps. 
She said the boys should never know. She said 
that of her own free will.” 

“ Is it likely she could keep her word ?” said 
Soul6, sneeringly. 

“ Why, why, she loved me, John,” a moist 
colour and smile coming out on his face, 
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“ There’s a little thing I minded iust now that 
-Yes, Martha kept her word.’’ 

He tapped with hie fingers thoughtfully on 
the mantel-shelf, the smile lingering yet on his 
face. The woman’s woollen sewing fell from 
her hand, and she spoke for the first time. Her 
tone had a harsh, metallic twang in it: Yarrow 
turned curiously, as he heard it. 

“ What coula they be to you, if you found 
them ? They have forgotten you. In five years 
they have not sent you a message.” 

“No, I know, madam,” 

Even that did not hurt him. His face kin¬ 
dled slowly, still turned to the fire, as if it were 
telling him some old story: looking to her at 
last, steadfast and manly, like a man who has 
healthy common-sense dominant in his head, 
and an unselfish love at work in his heart. 
Such a one is not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“ It seems to me as if there might be a chance 
—yet. It’s a long time. But Martha loved 
me, madam. You don’t kno ■ I think I’ll 
go, John. It’s dose here, I said. I’J1 meet 
you at the far bridge by dawn, and let you 
know.” 

“ It’s your only chance,” said Soull, roughly, 
as he followed him to the door. 

He was a ruined man, if he were balked in 
this. 

“ You do not know how the world meets a 
returned felon, Stephen 5 you”— 

“ Let me go,” feebly, putting his hand up to 
bis chin in the old fashion. 

“I think I know that. I—I’ve thought of 
that a good deal. But it seemed to me as if 
there might be a chance;” and so, without a 
word of farewell, went stumbling down the 
stairs. 

He had given a wistful look at the fire, as he 
turned away. Perhaps that would comfort him. 
God surely has “ many voices in the world, and 
none of them is without its signification.” 

An hour before dawn. Yarrow found the 
lace in which he had appointed to meet his 
rother. The night had been dark, hailing at 
intervals; he had gone tramping up and down 
the hills and stubble-fields, through snow and 
half-frozen mud-gullies, hardly conscious of 
what he did. The night seemed long to him 
now, looking back. He found a burnt syca- 
more-stump and got up on it, shivered awnile, 
felt his shirt, which was wet to the skin, then 
took off his shoes and cleared the lumps of slush 
out of them. There was something horrible to 
him in this unbroken silence and dark and wet 
cold: he had been in his hot cell so long, the 
frost stung him differently from other men, 
the icy thaw was wetter. It was a narrow cut 
in the hills where he was, a bridle-road leading 
back and running zigzag for some miles until it 
returned to the rail-road track. A lonely, un¬ 
frequented place: Frazier would take this by¬ 
path ; Soule had chosen it well to meet him. 
There was a rickety bridge crossing a hill- 
stream a few rods beyond. Yarrow pushed the 
dripping cap off his forehead, and looked around. 


Yarrow . 

No light nor life on any side: even in the 
heavens yawned that breathless, uncolotued 
silence that precedes a winter’s dawn. He could 
see the Ohio through the pally : why, it used to 
be a broad, full-breasted nver, glancing all over 
with light, loaded with steamers and rafts going 
down to the Mississippi. He had gone down 
once, rafting, with lumber, and a jolly three 
weeks’ float they had of it. Now it was a solid, 
shapeless mass of blocks of ice and mud. Win¬ 
ter ? yes, but the world was altered somehow, 
the very river seemed struck with death. His 
teeth cnattered; he began to try to rub some 
warmth into his rheumatic legs and arms; tried 
to bring back the fancy of last night about Mar¬ 
tha and the fire. But that was along way off: 
there were all these years’ mastering memories 
to fade it out, you know, and besides, a diseased 
habit of desponding. The world was wide to 
him, cowering out from a cell: where were Mar¬ 
tha and the little chaps—lost in it ? John said 
they were dead. Where should he turn now? 
There was an anguish-pain in his spine that 
blinded him: since yesterday he had eaten 
nothing, he had no money to ony a meal; he 
was a felon, who would give him work? 
“ There’s some things certain in the world,” he 
muttered. 

“ That was silly last night, silly. And yet, if 
there could have been a chance!” 

He looked np steadily into the sickly, dis¬ 
coloured sky: nothing there but the fog from 
these swamps. He had not wished so much 
that he could hear of Martha and the children, 
when he looked op, as of something else that 
he needed more. Even the foulestand most care¬ 
less soul that God ever made has some moments 
when it grows homesick, conscious of the awful 
vacuum below its life, the Eternal Arm not being 
there. Yarrow was neither foul nor careless. 
All his life, most in those years in the prison, he 
1 had been hungry for Something to rest on, to 
own him. Sometimes, when his evil behaviour 
had seemed vilest to him, he had felt himself 
trembling on the verge of a great forgiveness. 
But he could see so little of the sky in the cell 
there, only that three-cornered patch : he bid a 
fancy, that, if once he were out in the world that 
He made, in the free air, that, if there were a 
God, he would find Him out. He had not found 
Him. 

He sat on the stump awhile, his hands over 
his eyes, then got down slowly, buttoning bis 
damp waistcoat and coat. 

” 1 don’t see as there’s a chance,” he said, 
dully. “I was a fool to think there was ” 
—digging his toe into the frozen pools. " It ® 
all ruled. I'm not one of the elect.” 

That was all. After that, he stood waiting 
for his brother. 

M I’ll help him. He’s the best I know.” 

Even the faint sigh choked before it rose to 
bis lips, both manhood and hope were so dead 
with inanition, yet a life’s failure went in it 

While he stood waiting, Martha Yarrow sat 
by her kitchen-fire crying to God to help him. 
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but He knew what things were needed before 
she asked Him. 

Soul£, with his gnn and game-bag, had been 
coursing over the hills three miles back, since 
four o’clock. He had bagged a squirrel or two, 
enough to suffice for his morning’s work, and 
now, his piece unloaded, came stealthily towards 
the place of rendezvous. He had little hope 
that Stephen would help him: he had made up 
his mina to go through the affair alone. If he 

did it, that involved-Pah! what was in a 

word ? Men died every day. He had quite 
resolved: Judith and he had talked the matter 
over all night. But if Frazier were a younger 
man, and could fight for it! Perhaps he was 
armed: Soull’s face flashed: he stooped and 
broke the trigger of his gun, and then went on 
with a much less heavy step. They would be 
more even now. He wanted to reach the bridge 
by dawn, and meet his brother. If he refused 
to help him, he would send him away, and wait 
for Frazier alone. About nine o’clock he might 
expect him. 

Frazier, however, had changed his plan. He 
told Starr the night before, that, as M. Soul6 
would not breakfast with him, he had concluded 
to rise early, and be off by dawn. “If there’s 
nothing to be done about the Miami shares, 
there is no use wasting time here,” be thought. 
So, while Stephen Yarrow waited near the 
bridge, the smoke was curling out of the 
kitcken-chimney where the cook was making 
ready the cashier's beefsteak, and the old man 
was crawling out of bed. He could hear Starr’s 
children in the room overhead making an up¬ 
roar over their stockings. “ Christmas morn- 
ing, by the way ! I must take some knick-knack 
back to Totty.” (As if his trunk were not 
always filled with things for Totty, and his 
shirts crammed into the lid, when he came 
home!) “ Something for mother, too,” as he 
pulled on his socks. “ Gloves, now, hey ? A 
dozen pair. I wish I had asked Madame Soul6 
what size she wore, last night. Their hands are 
about the same size. Mother always had a tidy 
little paw. So will Totty, eh ?” And so finished 
dressing, thinking Soull had a neat little wife, 
but insipid. 

So Christmas morning came to all of them— 
the day when, a long time ago. One who had 
made a good happy world came back to find and 
save that which was lost in it. In these few 
hundred years had He forgotten the way of 
finding ? 

Stephen Yarrow had fallen into an uneasy 
doze by the road-side. He had done witn 
thinking, when he said, “I’ll go with John.” 
The way through life seemed to open clear, 
exactly the same as it had been before. There 
was an end of it. There might have been a 
chance, but there was none. He drowsed off 
into a brutish slumber. Something like a kiss 
woke him. It was only the morning air. A 
clear, sweet-breathed dawn, as we said, that 
seemed somehow to have caught a scent of far- 
off harvest-farms, in lands where it was not 
winter. Warm brown clouds yonder with a 
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glow like wine in them, the splendour of the 
coming day hinting of itself through. 

“ 1 must have slept,” said Yarrow, taking off 
his cap to shake it dry. 

There were a thousand shining points on the 
dingy fur. He rubbed his heavy eyes and 
looked about him. The misty rime of tne night 
had frozen on hills and woods and river, frosted 
the whole earth in one glittering, delicate 
sheath. The first level bar of sunlight put into 
the nostrils of the dead world of the night before 
the breath of life. Once in a lifetime, maybe, 
the sight meets a man’s eyes which Yarrow saw 
that morning. The very clear blue of the air 
thrilled with electric vigour; from the rounded 
rose-coloured summits of the western hills to 
the tiniest ice-cased grass-spear at his feet, the 
land flashed back unnumbered soft and splen¬ 
did dyes to heaven; the hemlock-forests near 
had grouped themselves into glittering temples, 
mosques, churches, whatever form in wnich 
men nave tried to please God by worshipping 
Him; the smoke from the distant village floated 
up in a constant silver-and-violet vapour like an 
incense-breath. Neither was it a dead morning. 
The far-off tinkle of cow-bells reached him now 
and then, the cheery crow from one farm-yard 
to another, even children’s voices calling, and 
at last a slow, sweet chime of church-bells. 

“They told me it was Christmas morning,” 
he said, pulling off the old cap again. 

Yarrow’s chin had sunk on his breast, as 
his eager eyes drank all this morning in. He 
breathed short and quick, like a child before 
whom some incredible pleasure flashes open. 

“Well,” with a long breath, putting on his 
cap, “ I didn’t think of aught like this, yonder. 
God help us!” 

He didn’t know why he smiled or rubbed his 
hands cheerfully. His sleep had refreshed him, 
maybe. But it seemed as if the great beauty 
and tenderness of the world were for him, this 
morning, as if some great Power stretched out 
its arm8 to him, and spoke through it. 

“ I’ll not be silly again,” straightening himself, 
and buttoning his coat ; but before the words 
were spoken, his head had sunk again, and he 
stood quiet. 

Something in all this brought Martha and 
the little chaps before him, he did not know 
why, but bis heart ached with a sharper pain 
than ever, that made his eyes wet with tears. 

“ If there should be a chance 1 ” lifting his 
hands to the deep of blue in the east 

This was the free air in which be used to 
think he could find God. 

“ What if it were true that He was there, 
loving, not hating, taking care of Martha, 
and”- 

He stopped, catching the word. 

“ No. I’ve slipped. I don’t forget.” 

He did forget. He did not remember that he 
was a thief, standing there. Whatever sub¬ 
stance bad been in him at his birth trustworthy 
rose up now to meet the voice of God that called 
to him aloud. His lank jaws grew red, his 
eyes a deeper blue, a look in them which his 
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mother may have seen the like of, years and 
years ago; he beat with his knuckles on his 
breast nervously. 

“If there could be a chance!” he said, un¬ 
ceasingly ; “ if I might try again !” 

There was a crackling in the snow-laden bushes 
upon the hill; he looked back, and saw his 
brother coming from the other side, his game- 
bag over bis shoulder, stooping to avoid notice, his 
eyes fixed intently on some object on the road 
beyond. It was an old man on horseback, 
jogging slowly up the path, whistling as he 
came. Yarrow shuddered with a sudden 
horror. 

“ He means murder! That is Frazier. You 
could not do it to-day, John 1 To-day l' 5 as if 
Soule could hear him. 

He was between his brother and his victim. The 
old man came slower, the hill being steep, look¬ 
ing at the frosted trees, and seeing neither Yar¬ 
row nor the burly figure crouching, tiger-like, 
among the bushes. One moment, and he would 
have passed the bend of the hill, Sould could 
reach him. 

“God help me!” whispered Yarrow, and 
threw himself forward, pushing the horse back 
on his haunches. “ Go back! Ten steps far¬ 
ther, and it’s too late! Back, I say!” 

The old man gasped. 

“ Why! what! a slip ? an* water-gully ?” 

“ No matter,” leading the horse, trembling 
from head to foot. 

Up on the hill there was a sharp break, a 
heavy footstep on a dead root. Would John go 
back or come on ? he was strong enough to 
master both. Yarrow’s throat choked, but he 
led the horse steadily down the path, deaf to 
Frazier's questions. 

“ Do not draw rein until you reach the station,” 
giving him the bridle at last. 

The old man looked back: he had seen the 
figure dimly. 

“If there’s danger. I’ll not leave you to meet 
it alone, my friend,” fumbling in his breast for 
a weapon. 

Yarrow stamped impatiently. 

“ Put spurs to yourhorse!” wipingkis mouth; 
“ it will be yet too late !” 

Frazier gave a glance at his face, and obeyed 
him. A moment more and he was out sight. 
Yarrow watched him, and then slowly turned 
and raised his bead. Soull had come down, 
and was standing close beside him, leaning on 
his gun. It was the last time the brothers ever 
faced each other, and their natures, as God made 
them, came out bare in that look: Yarrow’s, 
under all, was the tougher-fibred of the two. 
John’s eyes fell. 

“ Stephen, tliis will hurt me. I”— 

“ I thought it was well done,” bis hand going 
uncertainly to his mouth. 

“Well, well! you have chosen,” after a 
pause. 

“ Good bye.” 

“ Good bye, boy.” 

They held each other’s hands for a minute; 
then Sou16 turned off, ancl strode down the hill. 


He loosened his cravat as he went, and took a 
long breath of relief. 

“ It was a vile job! But”— his face much 
troubled. But his wife heard the etory without 
a word, nor ever alluded to it afterwards. She 
was human, like the rest of us. 

A moment after he was gone, a curious change 
took place in the convict, a reaction, the excite¬ 
ment being gone. The pain and exposure and 
hunger had room to tell now on body and soul. 
He stretched himself out on a drift of snow, 
drunken with sleep, yet every nerve quivering 
and conscious, trying to eaten another echo of 
Soule’s step. He was his brother, he was all he 
had; it was terrible to be thus alone in the 
world; going back to the time when they 
worked in the shop together. He raised his 
head even, and called him—“ Jack !”—once or 
twice, as he used to then. It was too late. 
Such a generous, bull-headed fellow he was 
then, taking his own way, and being led at last. 
He was gone now, and forever. He was all he 
had. 

The day was out broadly now, a thorough 
winter's day, cold and clear, the frosty air send¬ 
ing a glow through your blood. It sent none 
into Yarrow's thinned veins: he was too far 
gone with all these many years. The place, as I 
said, was a lonely one, niched between hills, yet 
near enough main roads for him to hear sounds 
from them : people calling to each other, about 
Christmas often; carriages rolling by; great 
Conestoga waggons, with their dozens of tink¬ 
ling bells, and the driver singing; dogs and 
children chasing each other through the snow. 
The big world was awake and busy and glad, 
but it passed him by. 

“ For this man that might have been it has 
as much use as for a bit of cold victuals thrown 
into the street. And the worst is,” with a 
bitter smile, “ I know it, to my heart's core.” 

The morning passed by, as he lay there, 
growing colder, his brain duller. 

“ I did not think this coat was so thin,” he 
would mutter, as he tried to pull it over him. 

If he got up, where should he go ? What 
use, eh ? It was warmer in the snow than 
walking about. Conscious at last only ofi 
metallic taste in bis mouth, a weakness creeping 
closer to his heart every moment, and a dull 
wonder if there could yet be a chance. It 
seemed very far away now. And Martha and 
the little chaps-Ob, well! 

Some hours may have passed as he lay there, 
and sleep came; for I fancy it was a dream 
that brought the final sharp thought into his 
brain. He dragged himself up on one elbow, 
the old queer smile on his lips. 

“ I will try,” he said. 

It took him some time to make his way out 
into the main road, but he did it at last, 
straightening his wet hair under the old cap. 

“ It's so like a dog to die that way! I’ll try, 
just once, how the world looks when I face it.” 

He sat down outside of a blacksmith’s forge, 
the only building in sight, on the pump-trough, 
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and looked wearily about. His head fell now 
and then on his breast from weakness. 

" It won’t be a very long trial. I’U not beg 
for food, and I’m not equal to much work just 
now,” with the same grim half»smile. 

No one was in sight but the blacksmith and 
some crony, looking over a newspaper, inside. 
They nodded, when they saw him, and said— 

" Hillo 1” 

" Hillo!” said Yarrow. 

Then they went on with their paper. That 
was the only sound for a long time. * Some J 
farmers passed after a while, giving him good 
morning, in country-fashion. A trifle, but it 
was warm,heartsome: he had put the world on j 
trial, you know, and he was not very far from 
death. Men more soured than Yarrow have 
been surprised to find it was God’s world, with 
God’s own heart, warm and kindly, speaking 
through every human heart in it, if they touched 
them right. About noon, the blacksmith’s 
children brought him his dinner in a tin 
plate. When they came out, one freckled 
baby-girl came up to Yarrow. 

"Tie my shoe,” she said, putting up one foot, 
peremptorily. " Are you hungry ?” looking at 
him curiously, after be had done it, at the same 
time holding up a warm seed-cake she was eat¬ 
ing to his mouth. He was ashamed that the 
spicy smile tempted him to take it. He put it 
away, and seated her on bis foot. 

“ Let me ride you plough-boy fashion,” he 
said, trotting her gently for a minute. 

Her father passed them. 

“ You must pardon me,” said Yarrow, with a 
bow. “ I used to ride my boy so, and”- 

" Eh ? Yes. Sudy’s a good girl. You’ve 
lost your little boy, now ?” looking in Yarrow’s 
face. 

" Yes, I’ve lost him.” 

The blacksmith stood silent a moment, then 
went in. Soon after a tall man rode up on a 
gray horse; it had cast a shoe, and while the 
smith went to work within, the rider sat down 
by Yarrow on the trough, and began to talk of 
the weather, politics, etc., in a quiet, pleasant 
way, making a joke now and then. He had a 
thin face, with a scraggy fringe of yellow hair 
and whisker about it, and a gray, penetrating 
eye. The shoe was on presently, and mounting, 
with a touch of his hat to Yarrow, he rode on. 
The convict hesitated a moment, then called to 
him. 

“ I have a word to say to you,” coming up 
and putting his hand on the horse’s mane. 

The man glanced at him, then jumped down. 

"Well, ray friend?” 

" You’re a clergyman ?” 

" Yes/’ 

" So was I once. If you had known, just 
now, that I was a felon two days ago released 
from the penitentiary, what would you have 
said to me ? Guilty, when I went in, remember 
a thief.” 

The man was silent, looking in Yarrow’s face. 
Then he put his lfend on his arm. 

"Shall I tell you?” 


" Go on.” 

" I would have said, that, if ever you preach 
God’s truth again, you will have learned a deeper 
lesson than I.” 

If he meant to startle the man’s soul into life, 
he had done it. He a teacher, who hardly knew 
if that good God lived ! 

" Let me go,” he cried, breaking loose from 
the other’s hand. 

“ No. I can help you. For God’s sake tell 
me who you are.” 

Hut Yarrow left him, and went down the 
road, hiding, when he tried to pursue him, sit¬ 
ting close behind a pile of lumber. He was 
there when found; so tired that the last hour 
and the last years began to seem like dreams. 
Something oold roused him, nozzling at his 
throat. An old yellow dog, its eyes burning. 

" Why, Ready,” he said, faintly, " have you 
come ?” 

“ Come home,” said the dog’s eyes, speaking 
out what the whole day had tried to say: 
" they’re waiting for you; they’ve been waiting 
always; home’s there, and love’s there, and the 
good God’s there, and it’s Christmas day. Come 
home 1” 

Yarrow struggled up, and put his arms about 
the dog’s neck : kissed him with all the hunger 
for love smothered in these many years. 

" He don't know I’m a thief,” he thought. 

Ready bit angrily at coat and trousers. 

" Be a man, and come home.” 

Yarrow understood. He caught his breath, 
as he went along, holding by the fence now and 
then. 

" It's the chance!” he said. " And Martha 1 
It’s Martha and the little chaps!” 

But he was not sure. He was yet so near to 
the place where it would have been forever too 
late. If Ready saw that with his wary eye, 
turned now and then, as he trotted before, if he 
had any terror in his dumb soul, (or whatever 
you choose to call it,) or any mad joy, or desire 
to go clean daft with rollicking in the snow at 
what be had done, he put it off to another sea¬ 
son, and kept a stern face on his captive. But 
Yarrow watched it; it was the first home-face 
of them all. 

" Be a man,” it said. " Let the thief go. 
Home’s before you, and love, and years of hard 
work for the God you did not know.” 

So they went on together. They came at 
last to the house, home. He grew blind then, 
and stopped at the gate; but the dog went 
slower, and waited for him to follow, pushed the 
door open softly, and, when he went in, lay 
down iA his old place, and put his paws over his 
face. 

When Martha Yarrow heard the step at last, 
she got up. But seeing how it was with him, 
she only put her arms quietly about his neck, 
and said— 

" I’ve waited so long, my husband 1” 

That was all. 

He lay in his old bed that evening; he made 
her open the door, feeling strong enough to look 
at them now, Jem and Tom and Catty, in the 
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warm well-lighted room, with all its little Christ- i 
mas gaieties. They had known many happy | 
holidays, but none like this! coming in on tip¬ 
toe to look at the white, sad face on the pillow, 
and to say, under their breath, “It's father.” 
They had waited so long for him. When he 
heard them, the closed eyes always opened 
anxiously, and looked at them: kina eyes, full 
of a more tender, wishful love than even 
mother’s. They came in only now and then 5 
but Martha he would not let go from him, held 
her hand all day. Ready had made his way up 
on the bed, and lay over his feet. 

“ That’s right, old Truepenny!” he said. 

They laughed at that: he had not forgotten 
the ola name. When Martha looked at the old 
yellow dog, she felt her eyes fill with tears. 

“God did not want a messenger,” she 
thought: as if He ever did! 

That evening, while he lay with her head on 
his breast, as she sat by the bed, he watched 
the boys a long time. 

“Martha,” he said, at last, “you said that 
they should never know. Did you keep your 
word 


“ I kept it, Stephen.” 

He was quiet a long while after that, and then 
he said— 

“ Some day I mil tell them. It’s all clearer 
to me now. If ever I find the good God, lU 
teach Him to my boys out of my own life. 
They*!! not love me less.” 

He did not talk much that day; even to her 
he could not say that which was in his heart; 
but it seemed to him there was One who heard 
and understood, looking out, after all wa« 
quiet that night, into the far depth of the silent 
sky, and going over his whole wretched life 
down to that bitterest word of all, as if he had 
found a hearer more patient, more tender than 
either wife or child. 

“ Is there any use to try 1 ” he cried. “I 
was a thief.” 

Then, in the silence, came to him the memory 
of the old question— 

“ Hath no man condemned thee ?” 

He put bis hands over his face ; 

“ No man. Lord V 9 

And the answer came for all time; “Neither 
do J condemn thee, Go, and sin no more/ 1 


LOW LIFE IN THE EAST, 


As I do not think it will be altogether unin* 
teresting to the readers of this magasine to learn 
how their fellow-countrymen, albeit in a hum¬ 
ble sphere of life, live in the East, I will briefly 
pourtray a scene, which it was my lot to witness 
some weeks ago, in one of the largest cities of 
the Western Presidency. 

I am, if you please, one who takes a lively 
interest—possibly selfish, insomuch that it af¬ 
fords me aome sort of excitement, I trust not 
unhealthy—in observing the habits of that class 
of society, of which I am not a member; and as 
I think there is much which ought to be done 
by Somebody, with a view to better the condi- 
tion of the poorer class of Englishmen in India, 
I write this brief paper, not without a hope but 
that those especially concerned may see it. It 
ought not to startle them. Englishmen, who 
employ Englishmen in a foreign country, 
should, everyone will admit, look well after tne 
comfort of their poorer brethren. They are all 
aliens in a foreign land, some by choice, mors 
by necessity;, and it behoves those in authority, 
wbo have means and influence, to spare no 
aim to render the lot of their subordinates as 
appy as may be. Not for one moment let me 
be understood to infer that the higher caste of 
Englishmen are wantonly neglectful of the 
well-being of the lower: this is far from my 
meaning. The latter are better paid and are 
far more independent than they are in England. 
If they had but that restriction put upon the 
manner of their private life which they would 


have at home, if they were made to feel the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping up their respectability, it 
would be better. 

Of the class of men which come out here, 
engaged in England, for, let me say, some 
railway company, I cannot but say tits? aw 
well off; it is of the unoovenanted I wish to 
speak, The former, his passage being paid, 
proceeds by the P. and 0 . steamer to the land 
of his adoption for three years. He leaves bis 
wife (if he has one) behind him, to whom a 
certain sum is paid weekly at the Home-office, 
which sum is deducted from his wages in 
India, 

I wonder what ideas these men have con¬ 
ceived of India l I wonder what they do fat 
the first few days after their arrival, until thsy 
are settled t I suppose they reside in a hota). 
1 have several such places in my mioffs eye* 
where the accommodation is very inferior, the 
fare indifferent, and the attendance, in some 
instances, simply insulting. 

If I pay six rupees—twelve shillings is sup¬ 
posed to be the equivalent in English money, 
but it is no such thing, for twelve shillings ja 
England go much farther than six rupees in 
India—if, I say, I pay six rupees per nay for 
my accommodation at an hotel, I am, in my 
humble estimation, entitled to common civility. 
I do not look for cringing servility on the pari 
of my host. No, far from it; but I expect, bat 
don’t get, commou civility. I object, up<m 
going into an hotel, to be received by the pro* 
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prietor—who is, as a general rule, seated, 
conversing with his friends—very supercili¬ 
ously. I object to his manners as a host, 
speaking to a guest—a guest who pays very 
dearly for his very limited accommodation, 
and, after being told that I can be accom¬ 
modated, as if a favour was being conferred 
upon me, I object to such little pains being 
taken to insure my comfort. The men, to 
whom I allude, if they go to an hotel, are not 
likely to be as comfortable as they ought to be. 
Many of them, drivers for instance, are better 
off; very probably they are acquainted with 
others, who have been some time in the country, 
and, until they make a home of their own, are 
very welcome to stay with their friends. 

The drivers upon the railways in India are very 
well off. They are paid well, and make a great 
deal of overtime. They could generally make as 
much as they like in the busy season. I have 
known a man draw more tnan 500 rupees a 
month, but for this be has to be on his engine 
for a longer time than he ought to be, if he has 
any regard for his health; and his constitution 
must be of iron if he can keep this up for two 
or three months consecutively. 

The houses in which these men live are 
pretty well planned out, and are capable of 
being rendered pleasant habitations: the rent, 
which the particular company I have in view 
fixes for the accommodation, is about £1 15s. 
per mensem. Whether they ought to be 
charged anything for house-rent is a matter of 
opinion. I cannot but think that free house- 
ren~t should be allowed to these men, bearing in 
mind that they can make no large fortunes 
during their sojourn in the East. Their whole 
time must be and is devoted to the service: they 
have no opportunities of making money as pri¬ 
vate individuals. 

It is, however, only in the sea-port town that 
house-rent is imposed: at those stations up- 
country, in which these men live, houses are 
found them free of charge. I suppose this 
favour is granted them, to make up for the 
misery of living in the jungle. The uncove¬ 
nanted servants, also, have free quarters found 
them up country, and better—ten thousand 
times better is it for them to reside in the 
jungle than in a boarding-house in the sea-port 
town, at which guards, firemen, el id genus 
omne , have to put up. I hope and trust that 
the one I saw may be an exception, though I 
fear not; from what I have since heard—and I 
have made inquiries upon the subject from 
boarders at others—I am led to believe that it 
must have been a good one of its olass. 

It is only in these boarding-houses that the 
men I am speaking of oan find a home; but they 
are not, I maintain, fit places for them to reside 
in. Of comfort they have none, and the pigging 
together—there is no other word for it—is to 
the last degree detrimental to their physical and 
moral welfare. # ♦ # # * 

Certain business called ms to — some 
short time ago ; and feeling an interest in the 
subject of which I have above written, and an 


opportunity being offered me, through tbe in¬ 
strumentality of a very civil guard, employed 
upon tbe — railway, of personally seeing one 
of these boarding-houses, in which be himself 
resided, or—I should rather say, after having 
seen it—“ existed," when not upon bis work, 
I proceeded, after I had transacted my business, 
to the terminus of tbe railway, and arrived there 
about 3 p.ra., at about which time my friend 
the guard was expected with bis train. I 
lounged about tbe platform, and was highly 
interested in all I saw: it was so very different 
from what one sees at a terminus of an English 
railway, that I shall, at some future occasion, 
describe it as best I may; but at present I will 
confine myself to the matter in band. In due 
course tbe train arrived, and with it foe guard, 
who intimated to me that be would not be at 
liberty for foe next half-hour; “ but,” be ob¬ 
served, “ you can make yourself very comfort¬ 
able in foe waiting-room, sir.” I thanked him, 
but declined his proposal, saying I was passing 
my time very well, and be proceeded to bis 
d uties. Cursorily I took a glance at foe waiting# 
room recommended by my friend, and, speaking 
conscientiously, I could see nothing peculiar in 
its appearance to recommend it. It appeared 
to me, as far as I could judge, to be about 15 
feet by 12 feet, and altogether had a very dingy 
look; but I must say that if severe simplicity 
bad been foe object in furnishing it, tbe result 
was highly satisfactory : taking it as wbat one's 
general ideas are of a comfortable waiting-room, 
perhaps foe result was slightly a failure. But 
as I aid not avail myself of its accommodation 
I have no right to criticise it: I shall be much 
better engaged in watching foe scene around 
me; which I do, until foe guard, whom I will 
call Tomkins, suddenly appears, and inquires 
if I am ready to go with him, 

“You know, sir,” says Tomkins, as we leave 
foe station, “ it ain't much of a place this 'ere 
ain't, and, to tell you foe truth, I am sick of it,” 
be adds confidentially. " But wot's a man to 
do ) He must live there, or, leastways, if not 
there, somewhere in the same sort of aiggins. 
Wot I should like, sir,” he continues, as we 
ascend the steps of an ancient buggy, which 
appears to me to be literally falling to pieces, 
and, to my uninitiated eye, seems to be held to? 
getber only by pieces or string, tied curiously 
all about it—' M wot I should like would be to 
get a room by myself, or, may-be, with a mate, 
and have things nice and comfortable; but 
blessed if I can; there don't seem none to be 
got nohow; and if you do come across one 
the rent is so dashed high we can't afford to 
pay it. It's the blankest country,'* adds 
Tomkins, “that ever I seed, and I've seen a few 
in my time;" and Tomkins shook his bead sor¬ 
rowfully, and, as be observed tbe buggy wallah 
looking at him, as it appeared to him, without 
any apparent reason, he indignantly inquired 
of nim wot tbe dooce be was looking at ? and 
as foe buggy wallah, by way of reply, turned to 
whip up bis horse, “ Wow, look 'ere, sir," said 
Tomkins, “ wot do you think of that for a 'oree I 
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That’s a pretty hanimal, ain’t it, to draw a 
ebay, two Christians and a nigger? It’s a 
shame, it is!” 

The animal to which my attention is called 
is certainly a most sorry beast. It carries its 
head on one side, and'roars horribly, and it is 
all the poor thing can do to draw us along. 
But I don’t think it is anybody’s business in 
particular to see if horses employed in these 
buggies are in a fit state for their work; cer¬ 
tainly the one upon which Tomkins had vented 
his indignation was not: and had an officer of 
the “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals” happened to see it, he would most 
assuredly have prosecuted that buggy wallah, 
who was sitting at Tomkins’s feet, driving, and 
shouting out, “ Pice, pice, chel, bafou!” which 
being interpreted meaneth, Clear the way, 
dear the way ! and as it struck me quite unne¬ 
cessarily: it must have been a very inactive 
person who could not have got ont of our way. 
The Sailor’s Home now, to use a nautical phrase, 
hove in sight, and Tomkins informs me that 
kit home is close to it in an adjacent street, 
into which at length we turn, and pull up in 
front of a house which my companion points 
out. 

The street or rather lane in which we have 
arrived has nothing strikingly picturesque about 
it. It is about a foot deep in mud. The houses 
are generally about five storeys high; I say 
generally, as there appears no rule about the 
matter, and they all have a tumble-to-pieces 
look, and all are hideously dirty. The ground 
floor of the one at which we have stopped is 
devoted to the retail business of a country 
liquor seller. The names for this stimulant 
amongst the European fraternity, who are bold 
enough to take it, are, I subsequently learn, 
•‘Fired bayonets;” “Sweet William,” and 
“ Billy Stuck”—the latter usually. 

The entrance to my companion’s residence 
is on one side of the shop ; the door is open, 
and a steep and very dirty ascent of rickety 
steps is disclosed, up which I follow Tomkins, 
who does not appear to experience the same 
difficulty in mounting them as I do, for I catch 
my foot in a hole, and very nearly become an 
object of ridicule to some gentlemen at the top, 
who are in their shirt-sleeves, and seem in the 
humour to make fun of my clumsiness—that or 
anything else. I arrive, however, safely on the 
landing; and Tomkins is accosted by a fidgety 
little person, who is smoking a pipe as if for a 
wager, with “ I’m booked out again 5.30, and I 
only come in jiat now. It’s my day off to-mor¬ 
row, and that man (who is not apparent) knows 
it; it’s a dashed shame; but he is always down 
on me, he isand the little man vents his 
disgust of the arrangement in strong language. 

Tomkins has disappeared—probably to re¬ 
move his wet garments, for it has been raining 
in torrents; and I have now time to look 
about me, and observe the quarters, which he 
has chosen; and surely they are by no means 
suitable for a decent man. I am certain that 
after the work he has done, and the distance 


he has travelled, what he stands most io used 
of, is a good wholesome meal, and quiet: the 
which, it does nor appear, as regards the latter 
at all events, that he will get. With regard to 
the former, I was subsequently satisfied that be 
might, were proper arrangements made for his 
well-being, have better food than he has, and it 
be served cleaner, than it is—not, I feel confident, 
of choice, but of necessity—for the same money 
he pays in his boarding-house. 

Let me briefly describe the place 

The room at the top of the stairs, on which 
I nearly came to grief, is small, and its furni¬ 
ture consists of a thing which passes by cour¬ 
tesy as a table, on each side of which is a form; 
and here it is that the boarders enjoy (?) their 
meals, without a table-cloth. 

The whole has a disgusting look; and even if it 
were clean,which it is not, so wretched does the 
place appear, that I could not imagine it pos¬ 
sible for any one to live with any degree of com¬ 
fort in it. Everything is disgustingly dirty, 
and the tout ensemble reminds me somewhat of 
a ship’s forecastle, in one of those ships in 
which no care is taken with regard to the men’s 
comfort. 

The atmosphere is redolent of tobacco and 
beer; and seeing none of the latter stimulant is 
in the room, I look around me to discover 
whence the smell of it proceeds. 

Evidently through that open door at the ex¬ 
treme left of the room. Faint attempts at doubtful 
harmony of short duration, drowned by conver¬ 
sation carried on rather loudly, also issue from 
the same quarter; and into the mysteries of that 
temple devoted to Bacchus I am presently 
initiated. 

At present I am at leisure to examine the 
room in which I am awaiting the return of 
Tomkins. I see a space which looks like 
another open door. I cannot say positively 
that there is actually a door there; but I see a 
hole in the wall facing the steps; beyond this 
I am led from certain signs to believe that the 
kitchen is situated. The cook, the man-of# 
work, is now and then dimly visible, engaged 
in polishing a plate of the willow pattern, with 
a cloth the colour of burnt sienna. The “chef 
de cuisine ” is an unshorn native of Goa, lightly 
attired in a pair of trousers, that appear to have 
been originally made for a stout person, and are 
an indifferent fit to the present wearer, who is 
a thin one. The garments would present a 
better appearance than they do if they were 
patched. Of course they are not remarkable for 
cleanliness; how could they be ? The domestic 
is getting Tomkins’ dinner ready. 

At the extreme right is another door facing 
that one from whence the tap-room-like effluvia 
is issuing. I come to the conclusion, as itj* 
through this door thatTomkius has disappeared, 
that the apartment beyond is the one in which 
he keeps his effects. 

I am at this point politely requested by th« 
proprietor of tnis establishment, who is called 
familiarly “ Jem” by the lodgers, to take a ssat, 
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which I do, as near the window as possible; 
and from certain remarks of the gentlemen in 
their shirt-sleeves, which I overhear, I infer 
that they have left the tap-room for the purpose 
of getting a breath of fresh air; whether they 
succeed, is doubtful. They are all hospitably 
inclined, these lodgers; and I am pressed on 
all* sides to “ have a glass of beer.** 

“ If yercome inside, there's some fust class; 
or if yer’d sooner 'ave somethin short, say the 
word, and we’ll 'ave it up in no time,” says the 
little man with the grievance; and then in the 
same breath, " Jem, lend us a rupee, will yer ? 
That’ll make three." Jem slowly shakes his 
head; but he appears to be a very good-natured 
landlord, and the rupee is produced, and the 
little man breaks into a popular song of the 
country— 

“ Oh 1 take me to London again ; 

This country’s no country for me.” 

Which song a sojourner in the East, who sang 
songs of the Harry Sidney’s style of vocalism, 
yclept serio-comic, rendered himself immensely 
popular by. The little man appears to be un¬ 
able to give us any more of it than the lines I 
have written, as he breaks off abruptly, and, 
putting on his waterproof, departs, as he informs 
us, to the something station. 

Tomkins now puts in an appearance; and 
seats himself at the table, accosting the cook 
sharply with, "Now then, are you going to 
bring me my dinner, or am I to wait all night 
for it?’’ And upon his meal being brought 
him, he picks up with his fork, the prongs of 
which I observe are of unequal length, that 
which is upon his plate, and examines it cu¬ 
riously. From the very forcible ejaculations of 
dissatisfaction which he gives vent to, 1 am led 
to believe he expected a more luxurious repast. 
Over the details of that dinner I will not linger: 
suffice it to say that Tomkins made as short 
work of it as possible, and he appeared to me 
relieved, in more senses than one, when it was 
over. He evidently took the eating his dinner 
as an act of duty to be performed—and that 
was all. 

One word more on the subject of his dinner, 
and, that very indispensable item, the bread. 
The loaves (there were many) were about six 
inches in diameter, and two in thickness; they 
somewhat resembled muffins. The inside pre¬ 
sented an appearance so very unlike any bread 
I had ever seen, that I was tempted to ask 
Tomkins to permit me to have a closer view; 
but refrained on second thoughts. 

I adjourn now with him to the tap-room. 
At first I cannot make everything out very dis¬ 
tinctly, as the room is dark; and the smoke 
from a dozen pipes further adds to the obscurity: 
but after a few minutes I get accustomed to it, 
and perceive that a long table reaches nearlyj 
the whole length of the room; and, round it,! 
cots are placed end to end. 

Surely the lodgers don’t sleep here? Yes, 
they do, Tomkins tells me. He himself sleeps 
}n the room opposite, in which are only four 


cots: the majority take such rest as they can 
get here. There were, to the best of my re¬ 
membrance, ten cots in this room. The beds, 
which I perceive arc stuffed with coir, are 
covered with canvas, which is torn in several 
plaoes and are literally black with dirt and 
grease. The pillow or bolster to each bed is 
covered with the same coarse material. There 
are no sheets: clean sheets would offer a curious 
anomaly. 

Seated, and reclined in all manner of attitudes, 
are a number of men as lightly attired as possi¬ 
ble: others are standing up round the table, 
filling their glasses from beer-bottles standing 
from one end of the table to the other. One 
person I notice is lighting his pipe at an extem¬ 
porary lamp—a tumbler, three-quarters full of 
water, on which floats some cocoa-nut oil; a 
small tin tube, through which is drawn some 
cotton wick, and to which a flat circular piece 
of the same metal is affixed round it, to keep it 
afloat, rests in the centre; and this lit gives out 
a dim light, hardly sufficient to answer the 
U8usl purposes of a lamp, but does very well for 
the purpose for which it is intended—that of 
lighting pieces of paper for the accommodation 
of smokers. 

My guide is greeted with great heartiness by 
all present, and partakes of a glass of beer 
offered to him by an individual who appears to 
me to have done enough in the way of beer on 
his own account; but who, nevertheless, had the 
glass raised to his lips when we entered, it 
evidently being his opinion that a glass of beer 
more or less could make very little difference. 
The writer—your very humble servant—ap¬ 
peared to be recognized by many in the room, 
and the hospitality shewn him was overpowering. 

“ W ell, sir! who would have thought of seeing 
you? Git up, will yer?” This is said to a 
gentleman who is rolling about on one of the 
cots, evidently feeling far from comfortable; 
but he responds to the call, and sits up, remark¬ 
ing that he’ll be “arf-a-dozen to anybody else’s 
arf-a-dosenand upon my new friend's insist¬ 
ing upon his gitting out of that “ and let the 
gent sit down,” he “ gits” up, says something 
about nothing in particular, and, seizing my 
hand, shakes it fervently, and is with diffi¬ 
culty prevailed upon to relinquish it. 

The number of glasses of beer which were 
pressed upon my acceptance I am afraid to say; 
and how I managed to escape swallowing them 
all I really can’t tell, my entertainers were so 
very pressing; but the glasses of beer eventually 
founa their way down other throats than mine, 
and I compromised the matter by indulging in 
a bottle of soda-water and a glass of—something 
stronger. 

I now find that most of the persons present 
are conneoted, in some way or another, with the 
railway—they are principally guards and firemen; 
but I am informed that there are one or two 
small contractors; and that old man, who is 
telling a long story, is a sailor, and is going on 
board his ship, homeward-bound, to-morrow. 
Why is not this old man in the Sailor's Home 
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instead of here? He has no money I am told, 
and ie living on the oharitv of the proprietor of 
this establishment until he sails. “Yes,” I 
hear the old man say, with a broad Scotch 
accent, “ mon and boy, I’ve been to sea nigh 
fifty years.” And it is a painful thing to think 
that after all these fifty years of hard work, all 
he can show as the result of his labour is the 
clothes he stands up in, with, maybe, a change 
in yonder little box. Poor old man! 1 am not 
writing cbaffingly, God forbid. So many of his 
teeth are gone that nearly all he utters is unin¬ 
telligible—at least to me; and for him it is 
reserved, for the next three months or so, to 
mumble over the flinty biscuits and gutta-percha 
beef and pork of a ship “homeward-bound.” 

Yet another old man, pitifully drunk, with 
watery eyes and apparently no eyebrows or eve- 
lashes. This old man is attired only in nis 
shirt, and is wandering purposelessly about 
the room, and every now ana again he calls 
for a dosen of beer—which is not brought. 
I thought, can this be an every-day scene ? How 
is it possible that men can live, in this trying 
climate, in such a homble place and in such a 
manner ? Why is not the welfare of these men 
looked after ? Hut I could not think much 
over the matter just then, for one of the party 
bursts into a song in tbe Lancashire dialect; 
it is something about “ whoam” and “ t’cbilder” 
and “ fold folksand I think, as far as my 
lights enable me to understand it, it is in allu¬ 
sion to the late distress in the North. 

It is very affecting, this song, particularly in 
this plact—and, moreover, it is well sung. The 
old man in the shirt is leaning his face upon his 
arms, on the dirty old table, covered with to¬ 
bacco, spilt-beer, and spilt-oil, and is sobbing 
violently. More than he are affected. I think 
I can see something very like a tear trickling 
down the furrowed cheek of the old salt; but it 
has grown very dark now, and I may be 
mistaken, though I don’t think I am. The 
miserable lamp but faintly illuminates the 
room, and at this point I felt sick and wretched 
—-perhaps it was tbe song made me feel low- 
spirited, and possibly the something else made 
me ill, and so I withdrew jnst as the song was 
finished, and my last view of tbe room and its 
inmates was the little old man in the shirt, 
standing over tbe brawny singer, sobbing, apd 
trying to say something, and apparently unable. 
I saw it through the smoke, which, floating 
about tbe room in the light of the apology for a 
lamp, reminded me somewhat of a London fog) 
and so I go down the riokety old steps, and re¬ 
flect on all I have seen. 

There 1 let me lay down my pen: I have done, 
I am, I know, a slovenly writer; but, if I have 
given the reader a faint idea of what I saw, it 
will suffice me* I leave it to an abler pen to 
point tbe moral. 

I am satisfied that, if some philanthropist 
would endeavour to start a scheme for tbs ame¬ 
lioration of the condition of these men, his ef¬ 


forts would be crowned with success; and that 
these men would themselves aid him I am as¬ 
sured, by all means that lay in their power, for 
I fancy that one and all detest these filthy 
boarding-houses. 

I hope no one will ran away with the idea 
that I am finding fault with the proprietor! of 
these houses, these boarding-house keepers— 
and there are boarding-house keepers who 
deserve to be found fault with—but tbe 
one I saw was a quiet, good-natured, and kind- 
hearted man—witness his benevolence to the 
old sailor. But the system of pigging msn to¬ 
gether in the manner I have described is btd«- 
physieally and morally bad; and that they 
should be induced to care more for their re¬ 
spectability than they do is my opinion. How? 
The question is, methinks, easy of solution. 

Luxi. 


ROBIN’S RETURN. 

There*8 not a green blade yet 
Wherewith a breese could play; 
The bare brown earth is wet 
With the rein of yesterday \ 

Bat on the apple-bough 
A sound more sweet than rain I 
Hark to the overflow— 

Robin*! come again. 

Snow on the mountain side, 

Never a leaf on tree. 

Never a spray to bide 
A nook where a nest may be j 
Only a bint, His true. 

That hope is not in vain, 

A sky more soft and blue— 

Robin’s come again. 

0 Robin* be can sing 
Where not a flower can thrive; 
Musician of the Spring, 

The brightest filing alive; 

Tbe cold winds softer blow 
Over tbe dreary plain, 

A sunnier day or so— 

Robin’s oome again. 

The while he carrobeth 
Our hearts are lighter grown \ 

We almost feel the breath 
Of violets new-blown j 
As sings the song we knew, 

The earliest, gladdest strain 
“ Oh, old friend! art tht tm—’ 

Robin 1 ! come again* 
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MANASSAS.* 


The lingering sunbeam’s rosy blush 
Crept o’er the hills, in trembling flush *» 

And filled the woods with russet rays, 

And dimmed the dells with violet haze; 

Till, shimmering through the bosky glades, 

It gleamed on flags and bayonet-blades, 
That’downward—on the deepening shades— 
Were moving toward Manassas. 

The twilight fled from dusky dells— 

The woods grew rich with garden-smells: 

And crickets chirped, and beetles sang, 

And muskets round the bivouacs rang; 

While sentries paced, with measured tread, 
And pickets stole through shadows dread, 

And comrades, whispering, sternly said, 

“ To-morrow, boys I Manassas l” 


And so the night came—robed in dun— 
And walked the woods—a prayerful nun; 
And told her beads on gathering dews, 
And filled each floweret’s lifted cruse, 

And all their fragrant censer-bowls. 

With incense from a hundred knolls, 

To scent the vale where hero-souls 

Were dreaming of Manassas. 


The moon, that night, above our camps. 

Was like a shrine, with silver lamps; 

And oil the earth, in worship dumb, 

Seemed waiting for its priest to come. 

Bnt, while the sentry’s upward glance 
Drank, for his soul, the grand expanse, 

There came a short, quick word—“ Advance 1” 
And then the cry—“ Manassas !" 

And all the host, with impulse wide, 

Like ocean rose, tide following tide; 

With waves of men, and surge of steel, 

As mingling floods their foam congeal; 

Acroas the plains, in silvery glow, 

And round the woods and headlands low, 

And o’erithe hills, with billowy flow, 

We moved upon Manassas. 

With shining bend, like serpent scales, 

We wound around the devious vales 5 
With crested van, from height to height, 

And long folds glistening in the light— 
Through silent groves of odorous green, 

And moonlit glades that slept between, 
Ourcolumns moved, in shade and sheen, 

Still forward, on Manassas! 


And when the morning’s amber rim 
O’erlapped the orient’s azure brim; 
When snnrise kissed the kindling hills, 


* We offer this stirring poem from a demised Ame¬ 
rican publication, with the belief that it will be new 
ot the majority of our readers. 


And purpling woods, and glancing rills • 
And when, through golden gates of day, 
The Christian Sabbath walked her way, 

And called on all the world to prav— 

We only said—“ Manassas 1’* 


We only heard for prayers, that morn, 

The long roll and the bugle-horn; 

Our hymns the rustling bullets sang— 

Our brazen guns like organs rangj 
We only heard the musketeers— 

We only heard the canuoniers— 

We only heard the soldiers' cheers— 

“ Hurrah 1 Hurrah I Manassas!” 

When, beaconing on, with burning blades, 

Our generals led their stern brigades; 

And downward, o'er the bridge of atone. 

Ten thousand gallant hearts were thrown j 
And forward, past the woodland's edge, 
Through rifle-wall and bayonet-hedge, 

An4 batteries rising, ledge on ledge. 

We charged upon Manassas I 


Beyond the fords—beyond the bridge, 
Manhattan’s fire-hoys scaled the ridge: 
Those wild Zouaves—those Fire Zouaves— 
Their plnnging column cloven in halves, 
Bnt plunging still, through jungles deep. 
With maddening yell and desperate leap— 

“ Ellsworth 1” they oried, and, up the steep. 
They stormed upon Manassas I 


In red baptism, from Freedom's font, 

New Hampshire marched with brave Vermont j 
And Maine on Massachusetts prest, 

With staunch Connecticut, abreast; 

And hold Rhode Island, always leal, 

And old New York, with soul of steel, 

And Jersey, fired with ancient zeal, 

Were all there—at Manassas I 


Wisconsin and Ohio trod. 

With Michigan, that Southern sod; 

And Pennsylvania’s stern array 
By Minnesota marched, that day: 

With star on star, and fold on fold, 

State after State its flag unrolled— 

“ Thirteen ” we counted—as of old— 

Thirteen States—at Manassas! * 


* At the battle of Manassas there were thirteen 
different States represented by regiments raised in 
their several borders, including the Scots Highlanders 
(79th New York) and the Irish (69th), and a German 

regiment_This battle was already gained at 3 p.m., 

: when the arrival of Johnston’s army reinforced the 
rebel defences, and turned the tide of war against the 
wearied troops of the North. 
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T hen rocked the woods with cpnon-jars— 
Then forward gleamed our Union Stars; 

And, following them with eyes of flame. 

The Scot, the Celt, the German came— 

With Saxon waves from North and West, 

To break npon each battery's breast, 

And sink beneath its crimson crest— 

Flung backward, from Manassas! 

But still, with charge of columns staunch, 

And headlong rush, like avalanche; 

With volleying fire, and bayonets set, 

We pierced the foemen’s labyrinth net, 

And clove in twain the ambuscades, 

And silenced all the cannonades, 

And whispered—as we wiped our blades— 

“ The day is ours!—Manassas l’ 3 


The day was ours—but not the night! 

The field was won—but not the fight! 

Like hydra, struck to native earth. 

From rebel dead sprang rebel birth; 

Like dragon’s blood from quickening seeds. 
With new-born strength of men and steeds, 
That tramped us in the dust—as weeds !— 

* Alas! alas! Manassas! 

• # * # • 

0 heart—be still!.... O tongue—be mute! 
From Southern seed sprang Southern fruit; 
But mingling deep, on crimson plain. 

Our Northern blood was sown like grain; 
And, blossoming now in golden prime. 

Those woods to fill, those heights to climb— 
’Tis ripe, at last, for gathering-time— 

Far, far above Manassas 1 


THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 

(An Episode in the History of Italy). 


At the close of the year 1281 , the shores of 
the Mediterranean, from the Gulf of Lyons to 
that of Terentnm, and from Valeucia to 
Brindisi, echoed with the roar of immense ar¬ 
maments by sea and by land. They were those 
of two powerful sovereigns, the new King of 
Naples and Sicily (Charles of Anjou), and the 
King of Arragon (Don Pedro); men whose 
ambition and energy seemed destined, before 
long, to involve them in a bloody and protracted 
war. The armament of King Charles of Anjou 
occupied, like his possessions, a far more ex¬ 
tended line of coast than that of Don Pedro. 
He put equally under contribution the domains 
of his forefathers in Provence, and his new 
conquest of Naples and Sicily. French or 
Italian, all his feudal lords who lived near the 
coast had been ordered to build, each according 
to his means, some vessel or transport of war; 
while those in the interior furnished a propor¬ 
tionate number of cavaliy and foot soldiers. 
Marseilles and Palermo, Messina and Naples, 
Tarentum and Brindisi were filled with excite¬ 
ment ; and every road which led to these towns 
was crowded with horsemen from Anjou and 
Provence, Sicily and Calabria, with mules, 
waggons, and beasts of burden, put in requisi¬ 
tion for the forthcoming campaign. In spite, 
however, of the promptness with which King 
Charles was obeyed, symptoms of discontent 
and illhumour broke out among all parties in 
his states. Sicily and the centre of the Italian 
Peninsula were hardly recovering from former 
sanguinary contests; why demand of them new 
sacrifices ? And had not the Provencal Lords 
done enough for their master, in placing Naples 
and Palermo at his feet ? Such were the com¬ 
plaints which mingled with the noise of the 
{Pallet and the hammer, and which proved that 


the goat-herds of Etna were not the only 
rsons who regretted that they were forced to 
come soldiers or sailors at the bidding of the 
Count of Anjou, brother of the French monarch, 
St. Louis. 

On the side of Spain—Barcelona, Saragossa, 
Tortosa, and Valencia, ths ports and arsenals of 
the kingdom, were the only points at which 
Pedro assembled his war-ships and transports; 
while a few towns in the interior forged helmets, 
breastplates, and swords for the fight, and 
balistas, catapults, and mangonels for the siege. 
But, on the other hand, the heart of every 
j man was in his work; it was every man’s meat 
| and drink to anticipate the wishes of his master. 
The light of victory kindled in every eye. There 
were end knights who had fought in the long 
fights of the Cross against the Moor. There 
were hosts of ardent young men from Murcia, 
and the neighbouring parts of Castille; while 
among them marched the Almogavarea—wild, 
half-clad highlanders, terrible for their swift¬ 
ness and their love of booty—probably Arabs 
by descent—who came pouring down from the 
gorges of the Pyrenees, and gathered, as to a 
festival, around Tortosa, the rendezvous of 
Arragon and Catalonia. On came all, without 
provisions or baggage, carrying only their arms 
aud their loyal hearts; for the King had sent 
word that they were to trouble themselves 
neither about bread nor money, nor wine nor 
forage; but only to set out as fast as they could, 
and that he would provide everything which they 
might want on the road. 

The antecedents and the characters of these 
two Kings help to explain the contrast which 
the feelings of their subjects presented, under 
circumstances almost if not altogether alike. 
The brother of St. Louis bad now arrived it 
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the meridian of a brilliant but tragical career, of 
which the success could not wipe out the blood¬ 
shed which had achieved it. His youth had 
been passed without pleasure: he had given to 
ambition all the energetic passions which his 
brother gave to piety. Like St. Louis, he was 
a devotee, but to himself rather than to God. 
He beheld the triumph of the faith in his own, 
and his religion was too often the mere pretext 
for his unscrupulous political schemes. When 
he had undertaken, at the request of the Holy 
See, the task of wresting from Manfred, Naples 
and Sicily, he had done so perhaps with the 
conviction of discharging a sacred duty. But 
as soon as victory crowned his arms he had 
sought to domineer over the entire Peninsula, 
and thus aroused the mistrust and the fears of 
the very papacy which had invited him. The ju¬ 
dicial murder of the young and heroic Conradin, 
slain on the scaffold because he had sought to 
win back the inheritance of his forefathers, 
had cast a veil of mourning over the conquests 
of the Count of Anjou. The sad end of St. 
Louis, in Africa, had added nothing to his re¬ 
nown. He was accused of having enticed his 
brother to pursue a work which could only end 
in his destruction; and it was never forgotten 
that he had signed, while the ashes of the last 
of the crusaders were yet warm, that impious 
and simoniacal treaty, in which, in return for 
the precious blood of his brother, and that 
brother a king and a saint, he had only stipu¬ 
lated for some commercial advantages and the 
payment of an annual tribute. Men everywhere 
inquired, for what object of ambition Charles 
was demanding these new sacrifices of so much 
treasure and blood ? At the same time it was 
hard to refuse anything to the conqueror, who 
bore the titles of Senator at Rome, of Imperial 
Vicar in Lombardy, and of Pacificator in 
Tuscany. His lofty stature, his severe glances 
darted like lightning, his dry and nervous 
temperament overawed everyone. He spoke 
little and slept less. He seemed always 
planning the punishment of Borne old in¬ 
jury, or the satisfaction of some new ambition. 
When he was seen in the ripeness of his years, 
surrounded by his numerous and beautiful 
children, whom he yet surpassed in strength, 
all men owned in him a prodigy of fortune: 
nothing appeared impossible to the man who 
had strangled the eagle of Suabia; and after 
the death of Louis the IX. the glory of the 
lilies seem to have deserted France ana passed 
over to Naples. 

The King Don Pedro III. had long won the 
love of his subjects by his gentle policy. Re¬ 
markable for the loftiness of his stature, the 
nobility of his carriage, and the good-humour 
that beamed in his countenance, he was equally 
distinguished by a bravery that nothing could 
daunt, and by a finesse that sometimes looked 
like perfidy. While yet a youth, during the life 
of his father, Don Jayme the Conqueror, twenty 
thousand masses had been sung for his victories 
over the Moor. He had promised his expiring 
father that he would never cease to pursue the 


Saracen, and well had that pledge been fulfilled. 
He had been crowned King successively at 
Saragossa, at Valencia, and at Barcelona, amidst 
vast assemblies of noblemen and citizens, and 
was acknowledged the most powerful monarch 
of “ The Spains.” He kept in ward his two 
nephews, the lawful heirs of the kingdom of 
Castille, usurped by their uncle Don Sancho, 
and thus retained a strong hold upon that dan¬ 
gerous neighbour. His influence extended'all 
along the African coast, where the Emir Aba- 
Ishak, placed by him upon the throne of the 
Beni-Hafs, at Tunis, paid him a handsome 
tribute, and gave him almost a monopoly of 
trade. He often publicly showed hhnself on 
horseback in the towns. He allowed poor men 
and women to stop his cavalcade while he heard 
their complaints. He was no acceptor of per¬ 
sons ; and he forced all, from the highest to the 
lowest, to practise justice and to keep good 
faith. 

But what was the object of these two kings 
in making such immense preparations for war i 
Charles of Anjou did not conceal his plans in 
any mystery. His words, his negociations, his 
alliances, his armaments, declared them plainly 
enough. The conquest of Sicily had been only 
the first step in the greatness of which he 
dreamed. He was evidently plotting to place 
an imperial crown upon his head. Michael 
Palseologus was raising at Constantinople the 
Byzantine empire, at the expense of the Latin 
empire, which had fallen with Baldwin IV. 
Charles of Anjou was aiming at the restoration 
of the old empire of the East, with Italy an¬ 
nexed. If he succeeded, he might crush the 
schism between the Greek and Latin churches: 
He might oppose a powerful barrier against the 
onward progress of the Turkish hordes, which 
became day by day more and more threatening, 
he was working, it is true, for his own advance¬ 
ment, but he was not the less maintaining the 
interests of Christendom and of European 
civilization. More than ten years had elapsed 
since the conquest of Sicily. During these ten 
years, with indefatigable perseverance, he had 
been preparing for the execution of his vast pro¬ 
ject. In the year 1267 a treaty had been 
signed in the very palace of the Pope, between 
Charles of Anjou and the dethroned Latin 
Emperor Baldwin, by which the former h&d 
acquired the sovereignty of the principalities of 
Achoea, of the Morea, of Epirus, and of the 
Isles. Their two children, Philip of Courtenay, 
titular monarch of Thessalonica; and Beatrice, 
Princess of Sicily, had been affianced in mar¬ 
riage. His other family alliances proved that 
this ambition was concentrated on the East, 
and the Emperor, Michael Palseologus, pressed 
on all sides by his redoubtable adversary, began 
to tremble on his throne. 

It was not so easy to guess at the object 
which Don Pedro had in view. He was at 
peace with all his neighbours. The King of 
Grenada, on his southern frontier, had obtained 
from him a truce of five years. At an inter¬ 
view which took place at Toulouse, in the mids$ 
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of feasts and tournaments, be and Philip the 
Hardy, King ofFrande, bad settled in a friendly 
way whatever differences had arisen concerning 
the limits of their respective kingdoms. There, 
it is true, Don Pedro had not concealed his dis¬ 
like for the Prince of Salerno, the son of 
Charles of Anjou, who was present. He had 
avoided all communication with the young man, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his host. 
But it might be said, this was a mere private 
sentiment. Don Pedro scrupulously concealed 
his plans. Did, then, his mighty preparations 
menace the schismatic or the infidel ? Was he 
about to protect one African Emir against 
the oppression of another, and, profiting by 
their differences, to extend his influence in 
the direction of Egypt ? It was not the least 
singular characteristic of the King of Arragon, 
evidently bent upon concealment, that he re¬ 
pulsed every alliance with his neighbours, with 
as much precaution as Charles of Anjou sought 
for them. Pedro had married Constance, the 
daughter of Manfred of Sicily. She was de¬ 
voted to her husband and her Spanish kingdom. 
But neither the honours of her Court, nor the 
happiness of her home, nor her six healthy and 
beautiful children could efface from her wo¬ 
man’s heart the remembrances of the tragical 
death of her father, and the sorrows of her 
native country. She was looked upon as the 
last representative of a great family now spoiled 
and captive, as the only one who could repair its 
disasters and undo its ruin. It is Baid that she 
often pressed upon her husband the duty of 
avenging her race: that she lifted her children 
in her arms, and, while they caressed their 
father, demanded for them the lawful inheritance 
of their ancestors. On such occasions, says 
the chronicle, Pedro fell into a profound medi¬ 
tation, but nevertheless he preserved a myste¬ 
rious and obstinate silence. 

As both kings seemed determined upon a 
crusade, it was equally important for both to 
secure the sympathy of the Papal See. Charles 
of Anjou met, in this respect, with obstacles to 
which he was little accustomed. The Pope 
would not assist him. Nicholas the Third, a 
fierce and ambitious man, was then Pontiff: he 
had asked in marriage one of the daughters of 
Charles of Anjou for Bertoldo Orsini, his 
nephew. “ Does this Orsini think himself 
worthy to ally himself to the royal house of 
France because he has red feet?” Such was 
the haughty reply of Charles to the Pontifical 
ambassador. The King of Arragon endea¬ 
voured to turn to his own advantage the hatred 
of Nicholas against Charles; and perhaps he 
mmit have succeeded had not Nicholas sud- 
fffinly expired at the Castle of Suriano towards 
Ihe close of the year 1281. A Pope in the French 
interest (Martin IV.) succeeded him, and the 
King of Arragon found his influence at Rome 
overthrown. 

Of all theislands of the Mediterranean offered 
as a prey to the peoples of the three surround¬ 
ing continents, Sicily had most frequently 
Ranged its masters. The volcanic eruptions of 


Etna had not been so disastrous to its cities as 
the fleets of these varied foes. When conquered 
by the Saracens, it had derived some compen¬ 
sating advantages from the application of inge¬ 
nious systems of irrigation and the erection of 
palaces and baths. The island had passed as a 
marriage-portion to a German family, whose 
government was, on the whole, favourable to 
3ie happiness and progress of the inhabitants. 
The occupation of the French, on the contrary, 
had been a continued reign of terror. The very 
arm 8 of the people were token away from them. 
Contemporary historians compared their condi¬ 
tion to tnat of the children of Israel under the 
Pharaohs. “ Enervated by our divisions and 
our vices,” say they, u we are become the most 
abject people in Christendom.” But vengeance 
more terrible even than tyranny was at hand. 
The Archbishop of Cosenza exclaimed, “ Some 
of you will live to see the day when the very 
peasants will rise against the haughty invader, 
and will drive him from the country. The 
hour is about to strike when every Sicilian will 
believe that he offers a hollocaust to God id 
killing a Frenchman.” 

In the thirteenth century the public cemetery 
of Palermo was the most beautiful spot in tno 
island. Around it grew the citron, the orange, 
and the sugar-cane; thither, on a great festival 
of the church (30th of March, 1282), the peoole 
betook themselves, according to custom, after 
the religious services of the morning, to finish 
the day in innocent amusement. The weather 
was delicious; the people were scattered about 
in lively groups. Some made garlands of flow¬ 
ers, some mingled in the dance—all were for¬ 
getting the sorrows of their country, when an 
apparent accident awoke the fearful catastro¬ 
phe known in history as the Sicilian Vespers. 

The necessity of watching over a great crowd, 
the beauty of the day, the natural curiosity of 
the Frencn, had brought together a considerable 
number of that nation. Knights and soldier*, 
magistrates and merchants, all were there; inter¬ 
fering in every group, forcing unwelcome ca¬ 
resses on the women, and insolent in proportion 
to the antipathy of the Sicilians. Nothing® 
more dangerous than an interference with 
pleasure of private families. The feast began 
to wear a sombre aspect. Nothing was wanted 
but an occasion for a serious explosion. Actf- 
tain man called Drouet is said to have afforded 
the opportunity. Not content with annoying 
some gentlemen walking with their families to¬ 
wards the Church of the Holy Ghost, he inde¬ 
cently placed his hands Upon a young l^y, wb^ 
formed part of the group. One cry was uttered, 
" Death to the French r The uniuckyDnH™ 
was stretched bleeding on the earth. The bells 
were ringing for evening prayers, and hence 
the name given to the unpremeditated massert 
which followed. Loud were the cries of ^ 
from the women, but louder the cries of rage 
from the men. They fought with sticks, stone*, 
knives, and everything upon which they coow 
lay their hands. In a few minutes two banana 
Frenchmen had fallen. A surging crowd w f 
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fered the city, shouting, u Death to the French 1" 
A Sicilian Baron, of the name of Ruggier Mas- 
trangelo, placed himself at the head of the furi¬ 
ous masses. Surprised, tracked to every hiding 
place, the French were everywhere destroyed. 
The very convents could not protect a French 
monk. All who could not pronounce with Sici¬ 
lian purity the word Cicert were instantly slain. 
Women found their weakness no protection. 
Every Sicilian woman who had favoured a 
Frenchman fell equally a victim to the national 
fury, and the chronicles relate that their unborn 
children were destroyed, as though partakers of 
their mother's treason. 

The justiciary of the province, J&m de Saint- 
Remy, covered with wounds, escaped in the 
evening, and reached the town of Vioari. In 
the middle of the night some Frenchmen joined 
him there, having travelled thirty miles. On 
the morrow, with the dawn, came a band of 
Palermitans, shouting at the foot of the castle, 
and trying to find some entrance. It was not 
easy to assault, so they negotiated with Saint* 
Remy a free embarkation for himself and his 
companions, if they would lay down their arms. 
Honour forbad: Saint-Remy made a vigorous 
sortie, and, for a moment, repulsed the assail¬ 
ants. But these returned in crowds to the 
charge, and the justiciary fell mortally wounded. 
His discouraged companions vainly asked for 
the conditions that they had formerly refused. 
The castle was carried by storm, the defenders 
were killed to the last man, and their bodies 
left unboried to the dogs and the vultures. 

Thus Palermo successfully revolted, without 
having made a single preparation. It remained 
for the people to organize a government and to 
secure their victory. They chose naturally for 
their chieftains the men who had led the mas¬ 
sacre. These Were, Roggier Mastrangelo. 
Arrigo Barresi, Nicoloso d’Ortoleva, and 
Niccolo dl Ebdemonia, all gentlemen by birth$ 
to each of whom they added five councillors. 
But these formed ratner a Committee of Insur¬ 
rection than a government. The French ty¬ 
ranny overthrown, and the massacre ended, the 
people began to cool, and to dread the conse¬ 
quences of the terrible explosion. Their cap¬ 
tains invited them to a solemn public assembly. 
After mnch discussion it was determined to 
form a Republic, and place the city under the 
protection of the Holy See as Suzerain of the 
island. Thus a character Of regularity would 
be given to the revolt. Meanwhile the parti¬ 
sans of the King of Arragon were not idle. " The 
Apostolic throne," said they, " is occupied by a 
fellow-countryman of Charles of Anjou, entirely 
devoted to Ms person and his cause. Your 
deeds will be regarded as an outrage upon his 
authority. Send if you like an ambassador to 
the Pope as your sovereign, but at the same 
time make au alliance with some prince strong 
enough to defend yon. Such an one is the 
King of Arragon, the son-in-law of your own 
ancient monarch Manfred. Fighting for you, 
he will defend the rights of his wife and children. 
He ie ready. He has already assembled a great 


army for some extraordinary purpose on the 
shores of his kingdom. If he hears that Sicily 
has thrown off the yoke of the French, and the 
people desire him or one of his sons as their 
monarch, doubtless this ambitious man will 
come over and protect yon." But it is not on 
the morrow of a victorious revolt that a city 
gives itself a new master. The cries of " Suono 
sstats et liberta /" which were realities in Lorn* 
hardy and Tuscany, had more power over the 
imagination of the crowd. It was only agreed 
to send two monks to the Pope to place the 
new community at his feet. While waiting for 
his reply, amidst the sonnd of trumpets, the 
Republic was proclaimed. The new xnagis- 
trates dated their Acts from the first year of the 
dominion of the Holy Church, and of the 
“ Happy Republic.” In sign of this alliance, 
on the standard of the city, a golden eagle on 
a red field, were embroidered the keys of St* 
Peter. 

It was not to be expected that the revolution 
would stop at Palermo. The discontent of the 
people was co-extensive with the oppression they 
endured. All were ready to propagate the 
movement. From every gate emissaries rode 
out from Palermo to fan the flame which the 
first news of the event had kindled. The im¬ 
portant town of Corleone, where lived many 
Lombards who hated the very name of Ange-> 
vin, was the first to declare itself. There the 
massacre presented the same scenes of fury as 
at Palermo. One wonld suppose, says a con¬ 
temporary Writer, that every one had to avenge 
a father, brother, or a son, and believed he was 
doing a work pleasing to God, in cutting a 
Frenchman’s throat. Corleone delivered, sent 
deputies to Palermo to form an alliance with 
that city. They met with a joyful reception. 
Palermo, said her new magistrates, dreamt not 
of dominion: she only sought for liberty and the 
honour of having encountered the first peril. 
Both parties swore to guarantee the municipal 
independence and the equality of privileges and 
franchises of either town. The capture in com¬ 
mon of the fort of Calatamoro was the seal of 
their mutual alliance. 

In the rest of the island the movement did 
not extend itself so quickly. It took a month 
to go the round of the coast. Each large town, 
however, Cefalu, Calatafimi, Agrigentum, Mes¬ 
sina, Catania, drove out the surprised French. 
But the fury of the people was rapidly exhaust¬ 
ing itself. At Calatafimi, Guillaume di Porcelet, 
a man of great authority in the city, was sent 
away safe and sound with his property to Pro¬ 
vence. At Sperlinga, Retro Lamano, Captain 
of the castle, owed his safety to his fellow- 
townsmen, who refused to partake in the revolt. 
So the city gained a had reputation, and the 
proverb is still remembered: “ Sperlinga 

refused that which pleased the rest of the 
Sicilians." Messina showed eaual signs of 
hesitation. It was felt by the Palermitans that 
their future was indeed sombre, if this gr eat 
port of the island did not declare itself. What 
would be the vengeance of Charles, if through 
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the indifference of Messina be regained his lost i Frenchmen wished to enter with them into the 
dominion ? Messina mast follow the movement city, they were suddenly attacked, forty were 


or be promptly destroyed. The magistrates of 
Palermo wrote, foil of mystical imagery and 
flattering words, “ To the noble citizens of the 
beautiful city of Messina, still the slave of King 
PharaohI” “ Rise from the dust,” said they, 
“ O daughter of Zion, so long despoiled of thy 
festive garments and thy ancient glory. Seise 
the bow and the sword, and cast out from thy 
soil the hateful yoke. Thy master is a Nero 
who has slain the Apostles of God. Under an 
inspiration more divine than human, we have re¬ 
covered our ancient liberty. Now to thee is the 
accepted time and now the day of salvation. 
The Saviour addresses thee by our mouth, and 
says, * Take up thy bed and walk, for thou art 
freed from thy plague*.” 

Messina was at that time the residence of the 
governor of Sicily, Herbert of Orleans. He had 
a considerable garrison under his command. 
Several inhabitants of the city were attached to 
the French dominion, some by interest and 
some by ambition. At first, on the requisition 
of the Governor, Messina sent six galleys to 
attack Palermo, and armed two hundred cross- 
bow-men to prevent Taormina, a neighbouring 
town, from becoming involved in the insurrec¬ 
tion. In fact, the whole future of Charles hung 
upon the result of the first meeting between 
Messina and the rest of the island. The com¬ 
mand of the little squadron was given to a 
determined sailor called Ricardo Riso, who had 
once braved the entire Pisan fleet. Four galleys 
from Amalfi, then an important commercial port, 
joined him on his way to the harbour at Palermo. 
Loud cries of “ Long live King Charles !” were 
raised by his companions as he threatened to 
disembark in force if he met with any resistance. 
The Palermitans, as their only reply, waved the 
cross of Messina by the side of their own flag; 
and held out their hands to the companions of 
Riso, as to brethren and friends. The admiral 
was no longer master of his fleet. The Paler¬ 
mitans and Messinians united in mutual embrace. 
The expedition to Taormina influenced still 
more directly the march of events. The people 
of Messina were not altogether pleased to see 
the cross-bow-men sent to overawe Taormina. 
Excited by the stories told them of wbat was 
going on in the rest of the island, they beheld 
with ill-concealed discontent the crowds of 
French which arrived from different parts of 
the neighbouring territory. Herbert was some¬ 
what alarmed, and as a measure of prudence 
caused six or eight hundred men, partly French 
and partly Calabrians, in his pay, to occupy the 
castle of Mattagrifone, of whom he quietly de¬ 
tached ninety horsemen, under the command of 
Micheletto Gatta, to support, or, if necessary, 
to keep watch over the cross-bow-men sent to 
Taormina. This last precaution ruined the 
whole affair. At the sight of the French horse¬ 
men, the cross-bow-men were exasperated in 
proportion as they probably had deserved the 
governor’s mistrust. A citizen, called Bartholo- 
pew Manischaleo, led them on; and when the 


killed and wounded, and the rest galloped as 
fast as they could to the castle of Scaletta. The 
conquerors plundered the palace of Charles of 
Anjou, and then marched with one accord to 
Messina. 

The municipal guard, organised by Charles, 
wished to hold out for the French, and vat 
preparing, though without much energy, to de¬ 
fend the city, when a galley arrived from Palermo 
with the news of wbat had happened there, and 
produced the sort of panic which is the fore¬ 
runner of defeat. The chief of the citizens of 
Taormina, with headlong bravery, threw himself 
into the city. Death to the French 1 was shouted 
on every side. Most of the people thus me* 
naced had already abandoned the place. The 
arms of Charles were torn down, and the banner 
of Messina everywhere raised. In the darkness 
of the night, the principal citizens joined the 
corporation, and determined not to leave the 
movement to the mercy of the mob. On the 
morrow, amidst solemn prayers, they proclaimed 
Messina a Republic under the protection of the 
church. A nobleman, named Balduino Mns- 
sone, who had headed the revolution, was an¬ 
nounced as Captain of the people. Meanwhile, 
Herbert of Orleans, blockaded in his palace, 
finding force of no avail, tried to corrupt the 
new functionary, and ingeniously urged him to 
consult his private interests by supporting the 
French while there was yet time. This intrigue 
made no impression on Mussone. Still, wishing 
to avoid bloodshed, he proposed to Herbert of 
Orleans to march out of his palace with its gar¬ 
rison, and to set sail forthwith for Provence. 
The governor was pledged not to disembark on 
the shore of Naples. This he was told was 
the only means of escape left to him and his fife 
hundred companions from certain death. Her¬ 
bert promised everything, and broke all his 
promises by disembarking on the Calabiian 
coast. The result was, the massacre of all the 
French left in the Island. 

The news of these events smote Charles of 
Anjou, who was then at Monte Fiascone with 
the Pope, like a thunder-bolt “ Great God,” 
cried he, in the first moment of terror, “if Thou 
who hast raised me so high, if Thou wishest to 
overthrow me, grant at least that my foil may 
be by little ana little I” All bis fine projects 
were at an end. He set out immediately for 
Naples, hoping that the revolution would be 
confined to Palermo. When informed that he 
had lost Messina, he {(nawed for very rage the 
baton which he was m the habit of carrying in 
his hand. Nevertheless he gave orders that 
his ships, knights, and soldiers—who were ready 
to march for the East—should forthwith assem¬ 
ble on the Neapolitan coast. His plan was, to 
make a dash at Messina. The Pope, Martin the 
Fourth, at first received with civility the flatter¬ 
ing harangues and biblical quotations by which 
the Sicilian ambassadors offered to him me sub¬ 
mission of the island. But he afterwaros 
launched the full terrors of excommunication 
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against the rebels, and sent the Cardinal Gerard 
of Parma, furnished with full powers to act in 
concert with Charles. 

Everything depended upon the courage of 
Messina. Could this rich and voluptuous city 
withstand the sudden onset of the King? 
Would time be thus given to the rest of the 
island? Wonderfully situated between two 
seas, at the base of lofty and picturesque 
mountains, its harbour was protected on the 
north by the promontory of relaurus, and on 
the soutn by the point of San-Ranieri. Its nu¬ 
merous galleys, its floating barges connected bv 
heavy chains, its strong garrison in the Church 
of the Saviour, rendered it almost impregnable 
on that side. On the land side the chances 
were more favourable to the attack of an enemy. 
The inhabitants destroyed with their own hands 
the country houses, the gardens of myrtle and 
jasmine, the vineyards and orange-groves, which 
might serve as a cover for the French. This 
sacrifice proved how much they were ready to 
suffer ana to dare. 

It was important that the citizens should 
reconnoitre the forces which Charles was as¬ 
sembling on the Calabrian coast. A friar, by 
name Bartholomew of Piazza, crossed over to 
the continent, and marched straight to the tent 
of Charles of Anjou. “What news do you 
bring me of these traitors ?” inquired the King. 
" I am not a traitor myself,” replied the monk, 
nor have traitors sent me. I am here to tell the 
brethren of my order, if there be any in your 
camp, that they are not to come with nostile in¬ 
tents against the Christian people of our island. 
That which has been done has been righteously 
done. God gave you an innocent people to 
rule over: you handed them over to wolves and 
dogs. They complained; but you were deaf 
to their prayers. God, however, heard them. 
Like another Pharaob, you have lost your king¬ 
dom. Do not hope to recover it: for the defence 
of Messina there are strong walls, and yet 
stronger hearts. Every man in Messina has 
sworn to live a freeman or to perish 1” Contraiy 
to his custom, Charles of Anion permitted this 
bold preacher to depart; but he sent a consider¬ 
able detachment across the straits, to attack 
Milazzo, a neighbouring village, from which the 
city derived most of the necessaries of life. 
Mussone met these troops with an unequal 
force. This first battle was not favourable 
to the Sicilian cause. Badly disciplined, and 
fatigued with their march, they were routed; a 
considerable number of them were slain or were 
taken prisoners, and the rest retreated in dis¬ 
order to the city. 

A cry of fury rang through Messina at this 
check. The multitudes sought for victims on 
whom to vent their anger. The incapacity or 
misfortune of Balduino Mussone appeared 
nothing less than treason. He was forthwith 
deposed, and the defence of the city was 
intrusted to Alaimo de Lentini. He was known 
to have muttered threats against Charles of 
Anjou long before the breaking out of the 
Rebellion. He was in close communication with 


John of Procida, one of the old adherents of 
the house of Swabia, whose genius was equal 
to his poverty, and cleverness in diplomacy 
only surpassed by his indefatigable activity. 
His wife, Maccalda Scalleta, a thorough virago, * 
and, as it would seem, a little mad, undertook 
the defence of Taormina. He, himself, disci¬ 
plined and directed the wayward bravery of the 
Messinians. 

Charles of Anjou threw the whole of his 
army on to the Sicilian territory about four 
miles to the south of the town; hoping to draw 
out the rebels, and to inflict on them a second 
defeat. Alaimo was not to be thus deluded. 
He repaired the fortifications most exposed to 
the French. Thither thronged the entire popu¬ 
lation, cripples, old men, women, and children. 
The gentlewomen, who in general never left 
their homes unless clad in brocade and mounted 
on palfreys, now laboured like common work¬ 
men, their feet naked, their dresses tied round 
their knees, carrying facines for the walls, and 
bread and wine for the soldiers. 

" O, ’twas a pity, 

says a song still remembered by the people, 

“ I sadly must own, 

That the dames of the city 

Trudged under burdens of cabbage and stone.” 

In an incredibly short space of time, old walls 
were repaired, new ones built, and ditches dug. 
Everywhere palisades bristled, while the city re¬ 
ceived from the rest of Sicily quantities of arms 
and provisions. 

Charles called a council of his captains to 
consider the plan of the campaign. Most of 
them were for instant assault. “ It is not ne¬ 
cessary,” said they, " for us to fight a regular 
battle; we have only to kill and slay this 
canaille .” Charles of Anjou took part with the 
minority, and determined on a regular siege. 
For Messina was a rich prey; if sacked by a 
brutal soldiery, much property would be de¬ 
stroyed and the remainder squandered. The 
king wished to reduce it by degrees, and to en¬ 
joy alone the profits of his capture. 

After having skirmished to secure some 
advantageous points, the besiegers attacked, on 
the sixth of August, the Monastery of the Sa¬ 
viour, which was the true key of the port. The 
young men who occupied that point held out 
till the arrival of Alaimo, who with fresh troops 
hurled back the assailants. This movement 
betrayed the plan of the enemy, which was to 
enclose the place on all sides. The population 
divided into little groups, patrolled the walls and 
approaches to the city day and night; even the 
ladies undertook* this service in turn. The hill 
of the Capprina, which commanded the city on 
the south-west, and where Alaimo had placed 
his archers behind the ditch and the rampart, 
was the scene of continual combats. One 
night the assailants, profiting by the darkness 
and a heavy storm, penetrated into the entrench¬ 
ments. Some Sicilian women-sentinels gave 
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the alarm. One Clarentia rang out the bells of 
a neighbouring church; another, called Dina, 
hurling a vast stone, knocked over one of the 
French. The whole city was in alarm. The 
attack was repulsed. Many affirmed that they 
sant the Blessed Virgin, patron of the city, 
sweeping over the spot, robed in garments of 
supernatural whiteness; while swords and 
arrows, flung no one knew whence, transfixed 
the attacking soldiery. A church, built to the 
honour of our Lady of Victory, long handed 
down the memory of this miracle. 

Torrents of blood had now been poured out 
on all sides. The Cardinal Gerard of Parma, 
some say of his own accord, others at the soli¬ 
citations of the Sicilians or of Charles of Anjou, 
thought that the moment had arrived for medi¬ 
ation. He was received with great marks of 
veneration by the people. Alaimo presented to 
him, in the magnificent cathedral, the keys of 
the town, and the staff of office, in token of sub¬ 
mission to the church. But his efforts at re¬ 
conciliation were felt to be useless as soon as 
they began to treat concerning the conditions 
of peace. According to the instructions which 
he had received from the King, the Cardinal did 
not choose to negociate a treaty. “ Such a 
thing,” said he, “ could not be talked of even, 
in a contest between a monarch and his revolted 
subjects.” Charles was ready to pardon the 
Messinians, who might count upon his clemency, 
but, in order to avenge the blood of his com¬ 
patriots, he would demand the condign punish¬ 
ment of the chief rebels. Alaimo, on the 
contrary, declared that he would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a formal instrument, 
liberating Sicily for ever from the tyranny of the 
French. In fine, he offered to hand over the 
city to his holy mother, the Church. “Well, 
then,” rejoined the Cardinal, “I resign her 
claims in favour of Charles of Anjou.” “ In 
favour of the King 1” shouted Alaimo in a voice 
of thunder; “never! rather let us die than 
submit to that'odious yoke 1” 

The captains of the people added words of 
still greater boldness. “Away,” they cried, 
“ with these stony hearts and these insidious 
tongues. We offer to the holy father Martin 
our beautiful Sicily, and he disdains the gift. 
The vicar of Christ degrades himself to be the 
go-between of the Angevin! Ah, let him fear 
the vengeance of God 1 As for you. Cardinal, 
return to him who sent you; and tell him that 
neither wolves nor foxes shall ever enter our 
invincible town.” The Cardinal, who had been 
received in triumph, escaped from the city at the 
peril of his life. 

The tidings which arrived, of the king of 
Arragon’s movements, disposed Charles of An¬ 
jou to make a peace. Don Pedro was now nigh 
at hand at Collo, on the African coast. He 
talked, it was true, of making a crusade against 
the Moors in Barbary. But those who con¬ 
tend that the versatile John of Procida was 
the secret instigator of his movements, do not 
fail to remind us that Collo with a fair wind was 
only four days* sail from Palermo; that is to 


say, nearer by half to Sicily than to Spain 
In the mean time the Sicilians themselves were 
not without fear that a confederation of its little 
towns, forming separate republics, would result 
m weakness, not to say civil war. So, one day 
in August, three months after the Vespers, tire 
Parliament of Palermo assembled in the old 
Norman church of the city. Its deliberations 
were full of disquietude; when, by an unexpected 
stroke of fortune, some deputies, sent by the 
King of Arragon to the Pope, appeared on the 
scene. Some say that they were driven by a 
storm into the port, some t nat the tempest was 
conjured up by John of Procida. Their pre¬ 
sence had all the effect of a sudden inspiration. 
An old man of lowly rank in the Parliament 
interpreted the universal sentiment, and pro¬ 
posed to offer the crown to the King of Arragon. 
The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
an embassy, consisting of four barons and four 
citizens, at the head of which was Niccolo Cap- 
polo, was immediately sent to Collo. “ 8ire,” 
said that chieftain, on arriving at the camp of 
the king, “ we come from the orphan land of 
Sicily. Men, women, and children, we shall 
perish if you do not aid us. Pity us, in the 
name of the sufferings which our Saviour under¬ 
went for the race of men. Sicily belongs to 
you in right of your wife, the last of that illus¬ 
trious Norman family which delivered us from 
the Saracen yoke, ft is for you to render us a 
still greater service; free us from an oppressor 
worse than the infidel.” The king received the 
deputies with civility, but asked for time to con¬ 
sider their proposals. Meanwhile the ambassa¬ 
dors sent to Pope Martin IV. returned with an 
unfavourable reply. “ Why did not your mas¬ 
ter,” said the Pontiff, “communicate his 
projects to us when he was in Catalonia ? Let 
bim expect nothing from the court of Rome.” 
Deputies from Messina, still besieged, followed 
shortly afterwards, clad in deep mourning, and 
arrived with full power to treat with Don Pedro. 
The crisis was pressing, yet there were not 
wanting men who dissuadea the monarch from 
compromising the good understanding which 
existed between himself and the king of France. 
Others conjured him to have pity on the peo¬ 
ple of Sicily. “ The will of God,” said they, 
“ calls you on : we will follow, and, if it be neces¬ 
sary, we will perish to a man for the glory of 
the Lord, for your honour, and for the 
liberation of the Island.” The king soon 
made up his mind, and gave the order for em¬ 
barkation, while he exclaimed, some say in an 
ecstasy of religious fervour, some of consummate 
dissimulation, “ O God, Master and Sovereign 
Lord of all things, Thou knowest that my inten¬ 
tion was to abide here and die in Thy service. 
But otherwise hast Thou disposed events. 
Still to Thy glory I undertake this new voyage. 
We set out under Thy guidance, O Heavenly 
Father, and under that of our Lady Mary the 
Holy, and all the Heavenly Host!” 

On the^30th of August, the town of Trapani 
was in a state of wild delight. First of all 
Sidly, it had opened its gates to the king of 
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Arragon. The barons escorted him through 
the crowded streets, while they held, on four 
lances, a canopy of the richest silk and gold over 
his head. The prettiest maidens danced before 
him, and cried “ God grant thee victory, and us 
deliverance from the French!” When Palermo 
beard the news, the inhabitants sent many 
noblemen with presents for the king and money 
for his troops. Don Pedro would accept 
nothing, saying that he had brought with him 
amply sufficient for his own wants and theirs. 
Meanwhile he marched on the capital. The 
whole city went out four miles to meet him. 
This entry was a triumph. The songs of the 
soldiers, tne shouts of the multitude, the clash 
of trumpets and cymbals were heard, says the 
chronicle, even to the heights of Montreal. A 
day or two after, Don Pedro formally demanded 
of the barons, knights, and representatives of 
the cities assembled around him, if it was really 
by deliberate and unanimous counsel that they 
offered him the crown of Sicily. On receiving 
their affirmative response, he granted to his new 
kingdom, by solemn word of mouth and written 
instrument, all the rights which it had enjoyed in 
the days of good King William. The ceremony 
of coronation followed. Thus was the revolu¬ 
tion, begun by a popular explosion, brought to 
a happy end by the political wisdom of the Sici¬ 
lian nobility. In these events some saw only 


the under-plotting of John of Procida. Others, 
more devout, beheld the laws of an outraged 
Providence vindicated, and the rights of man 
secured. 

It is unnecessary to detail at length the events 
that followed. Suffice it is to say that the siege 
of Messina was raised. The hunger of his sol¬ 
diers and the terrors of the equinox forced back 
Charles of Anjou to the Calabrian shore. He 
never recovered Sicily. Yet long did the French 
yearn over the loss of this magnificent island. 
The desire to preserve it for a scion of the 
French reigning house long lingered in the 
breast of that ambitious nation. We are not 
sure that it is now extinct. To the present hour 
we sometimes hear obscure whispers that the 
court of the Tuileries wishes to make a pathway 
over Italy to arrive at this fine Island. “ The 
French fleet,” says Gibbon, “more numerous 
in transports than in galleys, was either burnt 
or destroyed, and the same blow insured the 
independence of Sicily.” “ Absis omen /” May 
no student of historical parallel ever have to 
record a campaign in Sicily like that of Charles 
of Anjou. “ If I am provoked,” said Henry IV. 
“ I will breakfast at Milan and dine at Naples.” 
May no future ambassador in Paris ada with 
the bitter sarcasm of the Spanish)envoy of old; 
“ your Majesty may perhaps arrive in 
Sicily in time for Vespers.” 


A NEW YEAB/S DAY AT THE CHINCHAS. 

BY S. A. EMERY. 


December 3 lsf, 185—. In accordance with 
the invitation received on the 26th, brother 
Frank and I were rowed over to her Majesty’s 
frigate “ Tribune,” at seven o’clock this even¬ 
ing. We found everything cap-h-pie for the 
reception. We were conducted below to the 
theatre, which had been fitted up)between decks, 
making quite a commodious playhouse, with 
comfortable seats, a stage, orchestra, and foot¬ 
lights. The drop-scene was truly artistic, and 
tne walls were decorated with the flags of all 
nations. St. George’s cross, the Fleur-de-lis, 
flag of Peru, and the Stars and Stripes, being the 
most conspicuous, twined in graceful contiguity, 
a symbol,! trust, of the future union and amity 
of the nations which they represent. Most of 
the guests were assembled; nearly the whole 
of the commanders, and most of the ladies of the 
Chincha fleet. Senor Serrate and several of his 
deputies, and other dignitaries of the Peruvian 
Government. 

The ladies had honoured the occasion with a 
splendour of toilet rarely seen in this region; 
tnere was the rustle of Silk and satin, the flash 


of jewels, mists of snowy lace and muslin, the 
brilliance and perfume of flowers, and the flut¬ 
ter of curls, plumes, and fans. The sober 
hues of the civilians were finely contrasted on 
the part of the gentlemen with the glittering 
uniforms of the officers belonging to the four 
great nations represented by them. I was 
especially proud of the crew of our “John 
Adams.” The officers are capital fellows, 
the French trh 4UgwnX, the Senores dig¬ 
nified and urbane, but certainly my own coun¬ 
trymen do not suffer by comparison. 

All by last arrivaljwere seated, the band ceased 
playing, and the curtain rose for the first act in 
“ Box and Coxthose two redoubtable gen¬ 
tlemen being represented by the first and second 
lieutenants, while two of the midshipmen enacted 
the landlady and her handmaiden Fanny. The 
aid of the ladies had been invoked to supply the 
wardrobe for these characters, and I am happy 
to affirm that they did the sex due credit, both 
in mien and apparel. The play went off with 
great iclat, ana was followed by a comic song, 
and the Fisher’s hornpipe; the eveitiiig's 
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performance being closed by the laughable farce 
of the “Widow Green.” The theatricals over, 
the guests were escorted to the gun-deck, where 
a sumptaous entertainment was spread. The 
supper-room, like the theatre, was decorated 
with flags and streamers; the bright guns flashed 
back the effulgence from the glass and silver 
of the supper-table, which smoked with viands, 
and was loaded with the delicious fruits of this 
region. Oranges—and such oranges!—bana¬ 
nas, little cantaloup, called papinos, which dis¬ 
solve in the mouth like sugar; paltos, a pear- 
shaped fruit, with a large, round, black stone, 
and the queen of delicacies, the delicious cheri- 
mavas. 

Supper over, dancing was proposed: but in 
expectation of the fatigue of the morrow’s trip 
to the Ballistas, there was soon a general break¬ 
ing up of the party. Frank and I were among 
the first to depart. Doctor H. would accompany 
us, directing his boat to follow. 

“ He must look after his patient.” 

“Which?” Frank queried. “The lady at 
the ship, or the one by his side?” Heigh-ho! 
What shall I do? The doctor is an amia¬ 
ble man, good and talented. Can I forget 
the past ? Can I leave kindred, friends, and 
native land, for the sake of the noble man who 
promises to supply their place ? God knows ; 
as yet I cannot say. O Walter, Walter, dead 
or alive, in this world or another, I am thine— 
thou art mine! Peace, peace, rebellious heart! 
They talk of resignation, of expediency, and of 
the happiness of union. Well, we will seel 
God is above; He doeth all things well. 

Sister Ann, much to the discontent of the 
Peruvian nurse, had insisted upon sitting up for 
our return. The myriad little braids that orna¬ 
ment Dona Marsellas’s head, reminding one of 
the serpents on that of Medusa, were fairly 
upstarting with indignation at this rebellion 
from constituted authority. I expected to see 
the match and bunch of cigarettes which, 
thrust above either ear, invariably adorn both 
aides of her cranium, ablaze with indignation. 
The appearance of the Senor Capitan and the 
doctor was the signal for the dispersion of the 
cloud; ama Jdarsellas displayed her white teeth, 
and showed other charms to a remarkable 
degree, as she tossed up our three weeks old 
baby girl—our little Chincha. The doctor de¬ 
clares that “I shall not use that possessive 
pronoun, that I have no part nor lot in her.” 
It is a great relief sometimes to have an object 
to playfully wrangle over. Anne was curious 
to hear every particular of the entertainment. 
The decorations, the play, the supper, and the 
belle of the evening, were duly discussed; the 
flirting propensities of old Captain ■ ’’s 
young wife sufficiently reprobated; Mrs. Smith’s 
jewels, Mrs. Jones’s orange satin, Mrs. White’s 
black lace and fuchsias, Mrs. Black’s hoopless 
skirts and limp India muslin, were all thoroughly 
dilated upon, the Doctor declared his mission 
ended, and took his leave. Hah! wbat is that ? 
Oh, the Chinchas’ welcome to the New Year. I 
must run upon deck. 


January la/.—Half an hour after midnight. 
Upon reaching the head of thecomp&nion-tlairs 
a unique and magnificent spectacle burst upon 
my eye. Mathews, a deputy on the middle 
island, had lighted a pile of tar barrels, and the 
blaze cast its lurid glare over the islands, the 
shipping, and far across the water. Cannons 
were booming from the three men-of-war, w inch 
were answered by every species of firearm from 
the merchantmen; the ship bells were clanging, 
rockets, blue lights, and other fireworks hissing 
and snapping, while, ever and anon, the notes ctf 
martial music from the three national vessels 
sounded above the din. Thus the Chinchas 
bade adieu to the Old Year, and extended their 
welcome to its new-born successor. 

Seldom is given to mortals to witness such a 
scene of enchantment. I questioned my own 
identity and the reality upon which my sight 
rested. Was I, Lucy Atherton, really in the 
earth in my natural body, or had I been trans¬ 
ported to the land of the genii and the sea- 
kings ? Were these Neptune’s gala-halls, or a 
glimpse into Dante’s Inferno? A glance in one 
direction suggested the first idea; another, the 
latter instinctively arose. Midway toward the 
three mountain-like islands, with their dark, 
fearful, cavernous sides and outworks of rock 
and reef, over which the ever-thundering, ever 
dashing surf glinted and sparkled in the weird, 
spectral glare that cast a supernal depth of light 
and shade over the guano-covered mounds, the 
bamboo huts of the residents, and the one hun¬ 
dred and fifty vessels moored about their base, 
the fairy-like craft rose and fell upon the long- 
upheaving swell, their masts and yards brilliant 
in the ruddy light, the white smoke wreathing 
from their sides, and the decks swarming with 
the joyous crews who rent the air with their 
shouts. Myriads of birds, startled by tbe un¬ 
usual light in the clefts and crannies, wheeled 
aloft with uncertain motions and strange cries. 
The poor coolies, drawn from their huts by the 
clamour, the fitful blaze dancing over their wild, 
despairing faces and half-naked figures, looked 
fitting ministers of some horrible incantation. 
Gradually the din ceased, the fires burned low, 
and the bright stars alone shone over the Chin¬ 
chas and the Chincha fleet. The sea, the islands, 
and the shipping passed into dim obscurity, and 
I returned to my state-room. 

But at this moment the cosy little apartment, 
with its curtained berth, neat carpet, and con¬ 
venient bureau, is not half so neat to my mind’s 
eye as the great kitchen of the large, old-fashioned 
farm-house of my childhood. Again I see tbs 
snowdrifts grow higher and higher before the 
big barn-doors; the sheep - huddled together 
beneath the shed; tbe fat pig, killed in tbe 
morning, hanging in the back porch, a disten¬ 
ded ghost with a cob in bis mouth, waiting for 
dismemberment in the evening. Tbe snow falls 
faster and faster; the haystacks beyond the 
corn-barn and the wood-pile at the door are 
transformed into pure white mounds. Jenny 
comes from the dairy; Anna, now the Senora of 
the “Sea Spray,” draws out the heavy "four* 
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legged” table, and spreade the doth. Mother, 
her face aglow from the bright logs in the wide 
fire-place, with an anxious lookout, “ hopes 
father will be borne soon, it is such a storm.” 
I, the little Lucy, the baby and pet, knit faster 
on the mitten, that must be finished as a surprise 
for the dear father that New Year’s Eve—knit 
and drum my feet against the old settle upon 
which I am seated—drum a more noisy toan 
musical accompaniment to a half-chanted recita¬ 
tion of “ The little girl and the kid.” “ Click, 
dick!” go the needles; “Tap,tap!” beatthelittle 
heels in perfect time to the refrain :— 

u See, by the moonlight 
*Tis most midnight; 

Time kid and I were home 
Hoar and a half ago.” 

There is a shout, “ Who-ho, Bright! Gee- 
up, Star 1” The high load of great logs darkens 
the casement, and the wain groans through the 
new snow. Jenny and Ann hurry the prepar¬ 
ations for supper. The piece of bakea meat 
and the pies are drawn from the oven, the hot 
cakes and apple turnovers placed on the table, 
and the water is poured upon the tea in the 
obese black teapot, which is deposited on the 
hearth to mash. The twilight deepens, a candle 
is lighted. There is a loud stamping of feet; the 
boys rush in, followed by father, brushing the 
snow from locks that as yet show none of the 
snows of age. He is greeted with a general 
glance of expectancy, for we all remember that 
the village shop lies in the direct road from the 
wood, and we well know that father never 
forgets a New Year’s Eve. Paterfamilias 
glances quizzically from the corner of his eye, and 
with sober taciturnity divests himself of overcoat 
and boots. A draught of ale having been im¬ 
bibed from the brown mug that has been cream¬ 
ing this half-hour between the andirons, he 
draws a deep breath, and as his feet are thrust 
into warm slippers, says, slowly: “ Lucy, feel 
in my great-coat pockets, and see what you can 
find.” The last stitch of the mitten had been 
fastened off ten minutes previously— ten ’ ages , 
almost bursting with suppressed eagerness. I 
spring forward and seized the heavy, moist gar¬ 
ment. There are dresses for mother and the 
girls, a comforter for Jack, a pair of skates for 
Ned, writing-books and pencils for school, 
when holidays are over, all hid in the 
capacious pockets, and last, but not least, 
a “ span new” spelling-book for Lucy, and a 
pair of bright red morocco shoes, “ f e biggest 
beauties” ever seen upon her dancing feet. 

Then come other New Years: the great party 
at Doctor Ames’s, where brother Jack found 
his city bride; election bill the next year, where 
Anna first met Captain Frank Desmond; sister 
Jenny’s wedding the New Year’s Day after the 
one upon which brother Ned was ordained; the 
house-warming at the new parsonage, and the 
eloquent discourse the Sunday after, which, 
much to parents’ and brothers' and sisters’ 
pride, was printed at the request of the parish. 


Then follow the days when the shadow, that 
sooner or later must overcast every household, 
fell upon ours; the days when “ Enoch was 
not, for God took himthe days when it re¬ 
quired all our faith to remember that the widow 
and fatherless are neither forgotten nor for¬ 
saken. 

The new, strange city-home succeeds; the 
New Year’s Day which must be spent with our 
fashionable cousin, in her splendid mansion. 
How 1 resisted and rebelled ! Aunt Laura had 
decreed the visit—it must be paid. 1 was 
under her tutelage now, and, though at the 
mature age of “ sweet sixteen,” a mere child in 
the world's ways. With what awe I watched 
the elaborate preparations for the event: the 
new silk, the rich lace, and the cherry trim¬ 
mings ! My aunt detested black, I had worn 
mourning the customary period; that day it was 
to be cast aside. With suppressed impatience 
I permitted my long, thick locks to be plaited 
and looped up, in what I was obliged to confess 
a very becoming style, listening the while, as 
cousin Laura’s fingers flew out and in among 
my heavy tresses, to a recounting of what I 
| might expect as the day’s experience. w Cousin 
Charlotte will be languid and elegant; she will 
speak of last night’s soiree —that you never 
could imagine the splendour of the ap¬ 
pointments, and the elegance of the dresses; 
that Mrs. Green's jewels must have cost hun¬ 
dreds of pounds if they did one; that Mrs. 

Beech looked like a fairy, a perfect Undine— 
but that as the waiting-maid wa9 putting on her 
white satin slippers, she could not for the life of 
her forget that she had had scarcely a shoe to 
her foot when she was a girl, that if you will mind 
your P’s and Q’s, very likely you too will arrive 
at satin slippers and waiting maids. Then the 
children will rush in, and the racket will be 
perfectly deafening ; James will ride the 

back of your chair, and Lotty pull your 

braids, ana put her fingers through your collar, 
and demand the loan of your bracelet. At five, 
Mr. Beech will bluster in, pinch your cheeks 
with the declaration that you are a sweet, unso¬ 
phisticated country girl, just the one to make 
some fine young fellow a sensible little wife. 
Then you will be conducted to the dining-room, 
where you will be introduced to the handsome 
Walter; but you needn’t quake at that, mon gen - 
tilhomme is altogether too exquisite to notice 
such a midget as you. Be sure and spread 
your napkin over your dress, and do not awk¬ 
wardly spill the water from the heavy glass gob¬ 
lets ; but above all things, do remember not to 
cut your bread with your kuife; and do try 
to handle your silver fork a little less clumsily; 
don’t act as if you were afraid to touch 
it.” 

Now I can laugh, as I recall the tremulous 
tones with which 1 besought my cousin to ac¬ 
company me. 

“You know I can’t. There, now, let me 
fasten your brooch—not that one; you are to 
wear my coral set. Well, I must say you do 
my skill as tire-woman credit. Look, mamma, 
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hav’n’t I taken the North-country cousin out of 
her ?” 

Mamma opined that I must hasten; two 
o’clock was the hour for my arrival. I must 
ring at Mrs. Beech’s door at that particular mo¬ 
ment. With what a palpitating heart I followed 
my aunt, as she threaded the thronged pave¬ 
ment ! 1 had not yet become sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the route to be trusted alone. My 
confusion was at its climax as we ascended the 
steps of the handsome portico. In sheer des¬ 
peration I whispered: “Please, aunt, don’t 
riqg: let me go Dack with you 1” 

*Husb, child! you are invited ; it is an 
honour $ make yourself as agreeable as possible. 
J will send for you in the evening.” 

The bell gave a sonorous clang, tlje door 
opened, I was in the ball. 

O Aunt Laura, you little knew what you were 
doing 1 You sent me to spend the day with a 
relative: you turned the whole current of my 
life! 

The mingling of motherly tenderness and 
sisterly regard, that marked my cousin’s recep¬ 
tion, placed me at once at ease. Placing a low 
phair Dy the fireside, she drew another beside 
jne, and commenced a familiar chat upon family 
affairs, The children whom I dreaded as so 
many little ogres soon appeared; a bright, 
pretty girl of eight, and a manly little fellow of 
ten years. Contrary to expectation, they were 
unusually well behaved, doing all that they 
could for my entertainment in the display of 
their Christmas and New Year’s gifts. Five 
o’clock struck; the hall door opened and shut 
with a clap; there was the tread of a firm, mas¬ 
culine foot; a stout, pleasant-faced man entered, 
pnd was introduced as Mr. Beech. A cordial 
greeting followed, but nothing of the boisterous 
jollity cousin Laura hjid taught me to expect 
Wondering whether her other prophecies would 
remain unfulfilled, I was led by my host to the 
dining-room. A tall, slight young man, with 
g pale complexion, and dark, spiritual eyes, 
turned from a window as we entered, 

“My husband’s nephew Mr. Beech—Miss 
Atherton,” said Cousin Charlotte, as 6he seated 
herself at the table and pointed me to a chair. 
Mr. Beech began to carve. Mr Walter Beech 
took the seat opposite mine. The assurance 
that I was wholly beneath that last-named gen¬ 
tleman’s notice set me completely at ease, and I 
was enabled to get through the meal without 
any of the unpleasant contretemps against which 
I had been bo pathetically warned; but from 
the furtive glances I could not refrain from 
stealing across to my vis-b-vis, I became con¬ 
scious that I was far from being an object of 
unconcern to the young gentleman; ana a feel¬ 
ing, partly of triumph, partly a new, strange joy, 
stole into my girlish heart. That morning 
dawned upon a free, careless child-heart: its 
evening closed upon the first anxious, troublous 
bUss of opening womanhood. 

A year passed, a year of undimmed happiness 
—a happiness that ought to atone for much 
subsequent misery. What cared I for the minor 


troubles of life! If y aunt might be arrogant, 
my cousin whimsical, the music-master might 
stamp his foot, and cry out at fuss 
time; the drawing teacher might declaim at 
my horrible perspective; Monsieur might 
grimace at my miserable pronunciation—^whst 
was it all to me I My aunt might scold, and 
my cousin frown ; I was far above them and 
their existence, dwelling in a golden dream, a 
higher sphere, a loftier, a more spiritual commu¬ 
nion. How, in that year, my soul unfolded and 
expanded! How rich, how glorious grew my 
life! How thankful, how blessed I was! How 
well I came to understand the words, “She 
gave much, because she loved much”! 

But the year was over—another New Year’s 
sun was high in the Heavens; it glittered upon 
the betrothal ring upon my finger; it also 
whitened the sails of the ship that was bearing 
my betrothed far from me ( Yes, for years he 
would become a denizen of India’s sultry cHme. 
Business required that, for a time, Calcutta 
should be his home. The idea of separation had 
been sad, inexpressibly sad ; but I was young, 
my education incomplete—it was right, and 
must be borne. 

The parting was over. I would be strong snd 
hopeful as Walter bad bidden me. There would 
be the letter back by the pilot; in time others 
would come, I would work, I would improve 
—make myself worthy of him. Time wow 
on, enlivened by a constant correspondence. 
Walter did his work; I, mine. Three years 
passed; then the missive came to announce that 
at the close of another twelvemonth the wan¬ 
derer would return, to claim his promised bride. 
How the busy weeks flew by! What hours and 
days of joyful- expectancy were mine, as I 
industriously stitched on the abundant and 
elegant trousseau my kind friends provide d! 
At length everything was complete, excepting 
the wedding-dress, whose silvery sheen was 
hidden in my well-filled drawers. My lover 
was on his homeward passage. One hundred 
days had elapsed since the Bhip had sailed— 
one hundred and ten — one hundred and 
twenty—how eagerly the shipping news wai 
scanned in the morning and evening papers 1 
My heart began to beat irregularly; there were 
restless days and wakeful nights, nervona starts 
at every nng, flushes at every step. Still the 
days stole by—one hundred and thirty—one 
hundred and. fifty—one hundred and seventy. 
People came and went with serious faces and 
subdued tones; still the days and weeks wore 
on, and thus the “ Orient” passed into a 
missing, then a lost ship. Still there was hope 
for the boats. I clung to that; I strove to be 
hopeful and patient; I strove to weep or to 
pray—I coula do neither. As weeks wore on 
ana hope became fainter and fainter, a dread 
apathy, which I vainly resisted, seized my whole 
being; body and soul were alike torpicL Oh, 
why could I not also die 1 

Relatives and friends gathered around with 
well-meant kindness and consolation. They 
talked of fate, of decrees, of justice; of Iov% 
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faith, and migaation j of a change of heart, the 
power of time, and the consolations of the 
gospel! It was as sound to the deaf and light 
to the blind. I tried to listen, to comprehend 
tried to be patient and grateful. I knew that 
they meant well, but ob, if they would only let 
me be at peace 1 Perfect stillness, perfect quiet 
was the only boon my soul had strength to 
crave. My mother, my dear mother, she who 
had also passed through the deep waters, alone 
understood me. My sister Ann was about to 
be married and accompany her husband on his 
next voyage. Mother decided that I should go 
with them, as they so earnestly desired. 

“ Would I go t Could I not assist my sister ) 
8 be was much hurried in her preparations. 11 

Mother had touched the right chord. I was 
not naturally selfish. I rose from my couch; I 
thrust aside every thought, and plunged into a 
whirlwind of activity. “ Ann should take my 
things—yes, no scruples; they ware ready, 
time was pressing: when I needed such”—ob, 
the bitter, bitter grief that was crushed with the 
words, “ she could repay me I” It was useless 
to resist; for once everyone gave way; I bad my 
will. I fastened the weading-dress that should 
have been mine. I arranged the bridal-veil, 
twined the orange-blossoms in my sister's hair, 
and, with a kiss that made her start as if from 
contact with a corpse, I clasped the pearls —his 
gift, about her fair neck, 

With a strange, delirious sensation, a strange, 
icy clutch at mv heart, I stood beside my sister 
as she plighted ner marriage-vows. They won* 
dered at my calmness, praised my fortitude and 
resignation. OI Thou knowest, but thou 
also hadst pity and mercy I Like one in a trou¬ 
bled nightmare, from which he vainly strives to 
arouse himself, I accompanied my sister 
on board-ship. Days passea, still no change; 
but as we advanced over the waters, and the 
wide ocean began to reveal its majes y and its 
mystery, those icy bands began to relax, that 
ley clutch to yield. At length tears, blessed 
tears, came to my relief. Next arose a storm, 
an aJmost overwhelming tempest, and amid 
the howling and screeching, the straining and 
snapping, the pitching and rolling, my be¬ 
numbed soul shook off its shackles, and stood 
forth strong and clear, ready to bear and to do. 

Sunrise , January 1st ,—I have been aroused 
from my tardy slumbers by the booming of 
oannon; a national salute is being fired from 
the three men-of-war. “ God Save the Queen 1” 
la wafted across the water from the band of 
the “Tribune;” this is followed by “Hail, 
Columbia I” from the “ John Adams and tbe 
French strike up “ Partant Pour la Syrie I” I 
listen at my tiny window—the bull's-eye of my 
state-room—listen and recal the last night's, 
or rather this morning’s vision, the dream that 
has come now the third time, at a crisis in my 
life, since the commencement of this voyage. 
Again I see that now familiar phantom 
craft, that dark, sea-worn ship, Again I see 
the resolute captain and stalwart crew, and 
that dear familiar face—familiar, yet also 


strange. The slight, youthful figure has 
developed into the broad-chested, strong- 
limbed man; the pale, dreamy face has become 
bronzed and firm. Yes, Doctor H., my reso¬ 
lution is taken; you will always be a mend, a 
dear, a very dear friend, but that must be all. I 
am sorry to pain so good a man, but he must 
see that this decision is for his happiness. I also 
dread the animadversions of friends. Those 
nearest and dearest will not trouble me with 
complaints ; my mother and sisters will com¬ 
prehend my motives. For Aunt Laura and the 
others, whose sum of life is comprehended in 
the one word expediency, I will nerve myself, 
try to show them that marriage need not be the 
sole object of a woman’s life, and that there can 
be a good-natured, unwhimsical old maid. 
Ann's sweet tones are chiming forth a “ Happy 
New Year, dear Lucy ! # * Frank is tapping at 
my door with a “ Ho, for the Ballistas!” 

January 2nd.—At eight o’clock yesterday 
morning we set out for the store-ship, at the 
Midland Island, tbe designated rendezvous for 
the boats intending to join the Ballipta expe¬ 
dition. Ann came upon deck to wish us a 
good voyage. Mar Bellas placed herself in her 
favourite seat on the rail forward—a position 
which has gained for her the sobriquet of the 
“ figure-head 99 from the sailors. Her gaudy 
cotton-gown flaunted gaily on the breeze, ana 
the smoke from her cigarette curled gracefully 
about the unique coiffure of her head. The 
mist that usually veils the morning in this re¬ 
gion was slowly lifting; the sun came out over 
Pisco, bright and rosy, irradiating and per¬ 
meating the wide view—emphatically the “High 
Seas.” Since lying at the Chinch&s I have 
been strongly impressed with the fitness of that 
phrase. A few boats were assembled at tbe 

f ilace of appointment when we arrived. Eng- 
and and France drew alongside of Brother 
Jonathan; Down-East shook hands with the 
sunny South; gay salutations, bright faces, 
and good wishes were on every hand. 

The Chinchas are composed of a dull, red¬ 
dish and whitish rock, and guano lies upon 
the islands in high, smooth-rounded bills. 
These are bordered by huge, perpendicular, 
ochre-coloured cliffs, everywhere perforated by 
dark caverns into which the sea rolls with a 
deafening roar. These grottoes are the haunts 
of seals or sea-lions, ana myriads of sea-birds. 
The oliffs are literally swarming with feathered 
life; multitudes, which no man can number, are 
soaring, sailing, and diving above, upon, and 
around the islands and rocks, filling the air 
with their strange, wild, unearthly cries. 

In a barn-like piece on the North Island 
Sefior Serrate holds his court. He is tbe princi¬ 
pal personage with whom the captains have to 
deal. A guard-ship is stationed at this island 
with a commandant and a few soldiers. These 
soldiers are a great curiosity—funny little men, 
not over five feet high, with narrow chests, dark 
complexions, high cheeks, and Aztec noses, they 
always remind one of boy-soldiers in a 
country village, or tbe renowned Lilliputians of 
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Gulliver. On this island is a cane hut, used as 
a hospital, and some other shed-like buildings, 
a grocery, cookery, carpenter-shop, &c., making 
a sort of tatterdemalion village, inhabited by an 
interpreter, physician, overseers, drivers, and 
cholo-women. 

The business of loading is mostly performed 
by cholos; but the digging is done entirely by 
coolies, and a more pitiable set of wretches than 
these latter are not, I trust, to be found in 
God’s universe. Most of these deluded victims 
are nearly naked; none have more then enough 
rags to cover them. They are fed and housed 
worse than the beasts. They have no Sundays, 
no holidays, no home, no wives, no children; 
nothing to mitigate their endless, hopeless toil. 
Before them stretches the bright bay, with its 
green shores and graceful fleet, myriads of sail 
coming and going, and the sublime mountains 
towering in the far distance. 

Little wonder that almost every day more or 
less commit suicide by leaping from the cliffs. 
These blue, upheaving waves, and glinting, 
snowy surf must be so enticing to their sore and 
weary frames. 

Each coolie is required to dig and wheel five 
tons of guano a day; their slender figures quiver 
under the weight of the loads. Little do our 
farmers realize the trouble and labour, the 
heart-sickness and sorrow with which this fer¬ 
tilizer is procured for the enrichment of their 
quiet, fruitful fields. Truly, “ in the sweat of 
our brow do we eat our bread.” 

The market-boat having arrived from Pisco, 
and the fresh mackerel brought for the chow¬ 
der, our messieurs de cuisine declared themselves 
in readiness. The French band struck up ‘'God 
Save the Queen,” and the flotilla began to move 
under the commodore of the fleet, an honour 
assigned to the senior captain. It was a stir¬ 
ring spectacle, those two dozen boats, gay with 
flags and the bright ribbons of the ladies, while 
the naval uniforms of the officers formed a 
pleasing contrast to the blue shirts, white trow- 
sers, and wide tarpaulins of the marines, and 
the spruce Sunday attire of the tars of the mer- 
chantmen, all of whom bent to their oars with 
a cheerfulness and zeal befitting the occasion. 

The Ballistas, to which our New Year’s 
party were bound, are a group of islands lying 
to the southward, and of a similar formation to 
the Chinehas. A pull of eight miles brought 
us to this ocean fastness, this mighty citadel of 
the sea. Would that I could describe the 
scene, a scene which pen and pencil must ever 
prove wholly inadequate to depict. 

Nature here asserts her supremacy; man is 
compelled to confess his weakness, his insig¬ 
nificance. Huge, unscalable bastions; lofty, 
precipitous steeps; high, dark, dripping ledges, 
pieroed with cavern above cavern; immense in¬ 
approachable recesses, into which the winds and 
the waves, the surf and the spray rush and 
roar, whirl and eddy, thunder and dash. Mys¬ 
terious grottoes, that must ever remain veiled to 
mortal ken, from which issue the wild notes of 
myriads on myriads of sea-birds, mingled with 


the hoarse cries of penguins and the bark 
of sea-lions. Black, huge, fearful—fitting fort¬ 
ress for the domain of Eolus; vet, with their 
garniture of shells and mosses, their fretwork of 
rock and spray, gorgeous enough for the dwell¬ 
ing of Amphitrite. 

We rowed along the face of the perpendicular 
cliffs in vain search of a landing-place; thence 
our pilot led us into an arch more than a hun¬ 
dred feet through, but so narrow that the men 
were obliged to ship their oars, and the force of 
the waves were such that the boats were sucked 
in and out like mere toys. This passage ef¬ 
fected, we came to a narrow beach, covered with 
huge pebbles, where, after much difficulty, si it 
was necessary to take advantage of the ad¬ 
vancing wave, we were enabled to land. The 
rocky platform scarcely gave standing-room to 
the party, which began to clamber up the steep 
ascent, while the stewards brought wood from 
the boats, and, having lighted a fire, began the 
concoction of the chowder—one of the great 
features of the day. 

The utensils and cushions having been 
brought from the boats, dinner was served in 
fine style. Rarely has old Oceanus witnessed 
such a feast. Chowder, turtle-soup—turtles 
are so plentiful that they cease to be a luxury at 
the islands—cold beef, ham, tongue, pies, pud¬ 
dings, confectionary, fruit, tea, coffee, wine, ale, 
and beer were in abundance. The sea-air 
induces a wonderful appetite; it is truly as¬ 
tonishing how voracious one becomes at the 
Chinehas! 

Due justice having been done the viands, and 
due praise awarded our purveyors, the gentle¬ 
men lighted their cigars and took their fowling- 
pieces, and the ladies scattered over the rocks 
m search of shells and mosses, seasoning the 
ramble, or rather scramble, with a discussion of 
the last evening’s festivities. Mrs. White, n 
fait in such lore, discoursed eloquently upon 
lace and jewels, silk and satin. Mrs. Black, the 
heroine of the hoopless skirts and unstarched 
muslin, tartly interrupted her by a diatribe oa 
the extravagance displayed by her sister nereids: 

” Little wonder tnere was such a call for 
‘ Seamen’s Homes,’ and * Sailor’s Snug Har¬ 
bours,’ with so much needless, useless expen¬ 
diture on the part of the wives and daughters of 
seafaring men.” 

Pretty Mrs. - pouted,, and twirled her 

cherry ribbons; the English belle looked proud 
disdain; the Maryland lady thought that, u 
the fite was given by the officers for 
our pleasure, we were in duty bound to render 
ourselves as agreeable as possible. Mrs. Black 
turned a cold shoulder to her opponents, mut¬ 
tering something about pride that apes hu¬ 
mility. 

Tired of the clatter of my companion* I 
strolled over to the windward end of the island, 
and sat down upon the edge of a cliff more than 
three hundred feet above the water. Beneath 
yawned a stupendous cave, into which the aea 
thundered ana roared. Opposite was soother 
cavern, with a still higher arch, into which M* 
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sea rolled with terrific violence, and a heavy, 
angry roar. Far below stretched a narrow, 
white sand-beach, upon which lay scattered 
the bones of sea-fowl, and the skeletons 
of a couple of sea-lions. In the little 
basins along the edge of the rock 8 , the tiny 
mariners, familiarly known as the “Portuguese 
men-of-war,” were reefing and unreefing their 
mimic sails; the white sand glittered in the 
sunlight, which reflected in the showers of spray 
that fell in jewelled cascades upon the grey 
rocks. 

The whole face of the cliff was brilliant 
with mosses of the most beautiful dyes, scarlet, 
crimson, purple, and a variety of greens, among 
which were strewn myriads of bright-hued 
anellides, and the most delicately-tinted and 
exquisitely-shaped moll us ks. Underneath, in 
the crannies of the precipice, a couple of pen¬ 
guins were sitting on their nests, and the air 
was literally alive with every species of sea¬ 
bird, rending the air with loud, sharp cries, or 
low, mournful wails. Beyond rose other cliffs, 
and other caverns, with their fiinges of feathery 
snrf; around stretched the bright blue sea, ra¬ 
diant in the sunshine, the great rolling waves 
glittering and sparkling as they rose and fell 
with that long, slow swell that seems the pulsa¬ 
tion of a universe. Blowing and swimming 
about among the weird grottoes were numberless 
seals, and schools of sea-lions. I cannot con¬ 
ceive of anything more horrible than these sea- 
lions. Huge monsters, with round, earless 
heads, enormous fangs, cat-like whiskers, and 
great glaring eyes, half-fish half-beast; they 
seem altogether unnatural. It is enough 
to make one shudder as they spring up 
towards you, with their great eyes, fero¬ 
cious, yet agonized in expression, loud sobbing 
breathings, and melancholy wailing cries. Up 
and down, in and out, voracious, nideous, ter¬ 
rible/perfect demons of the sea—if they had 
speech, what might they not utter, what secrets 
disclose, what treasures unfold ? 

Long I gazed at the new, the wonderful 
scene; wonderful and glorious, terrible yet 
sublime, gazed,] and thought of the ages and 
ages that this ocean-fortress has uplifted its 
battlements, in their grand solitude, to the war¬ 
fare of the elements. Century after century 
have the waves beat their base, dashed up the 
stupendous steeps, and thundered amidst the 
sounding caves. By sunlight, by starlight, in 
the silvery sheen of the moon, while^ the 
earth has been upheaved from its founds? 
tions, and all the powers of the universe shaken, 
they have stood calm, fixed, impregnable—a 
type of the power, the majesty, the mystery, and 
the beauty of the Eternal 1 I gazed, while 
imagination pictured long arrows of moonlight 
striking athwart the dripping rocks and spark¬ 
ling in the silvery surf, and mermaids coming 
from the shell-enamelled grottoes, to comb 
their tresses in the bright rays, or sport with 
sister sirens of old Neptune’s court. The gal¬ 
lant Asopus, the lovely Galatea, Tethys, with all 
her attendant Oceanides; Oceanus, hoary and 


majestic, and the great sea-monarch, in bis 
dolphin-drawn car; a merry carnival of the 
water-gods, a high festival of the sea. I was 
drawn down to present realities by the hurried 
tones of Frank and Doctor H. 

U I must come with them; they had dis¬ 
covered a most wonderful, a most magnificent 
cave. It could not be entered by a boat, the 
surf was too high, but if I would trust myself 
to them they would bear me over the rocks.” 
Scarcely understanding where I was going, I 
followed my conductors down the steep de¬ 
clivity to the edge of the waves. Crossing their 
arms, as children play arm-chair, they bade me 
seat myself. Bewildered, almost stunned, I 
obeyed, and was borne over the slippery rocks. 
The waves were 60 strong that the receding 
point was the only time when progress could be 
made. Waiting for the rushing current, then 
jumping to another foothold, there to wait for 
the next backward wave, we made our way 
into a vast cavern, a lofty, spacious chamber 
witk groined and fretted roof. Wading 
waist-deep in water, my gallants placed me 
upon the only standing-room in the cave, a 
sort of pulpit, that upreared its fantastic co¬ 
lumns nearly in the centre. 

Why is it that, in every great collection of 
caves, there is always one compartment to sha- 
] dow forth the idea of worship ? Has the great 
Architect thus set his seal upon the sanctuary* 
mirroring it forth amongst the grandest of his 
works ? Hand-in-hand, with hushed pulsations 
and suppressed breath, we three stood and 
gazed at the fairy-like, yet sublime and awe¬ 
inspiring scene. Above and around rose pillar 
ana architrave, arch, dome, niche, and pedestal. 
From base to summit every inch of the jagged 
walls was crusted with marine life. Tritons, 
star-fish, harp-shells, ear-shells, and marine 
snails of every variety, while from every fretted 
point and groined arch depended myriads of 
volutes, and wing-shells of the most beautiful 
forms; adding still more of interest to the delicate 
tracery, amid which the exquisite “ pelican- 
foot” (strombus) was particularly conspicuous, 
liow beautiful are all of God’s works 1 How 
much loveliness lies bidden from every eve 
except his own 1 The waves dashed in at the 
opening with a roar that drowned all other 
sounds, and ever and anon one higher than the 
others completely closed the orifice, leaving us 
in a solemn twilight that rendered the scene 
still more impressive. 

It was impossible to note time in such a spot. 
We were recalled to the outer world by our 
fear-stricken companions, who from our long 
absence had imagined the worst. After a vain 
attempt of a part of the party to enter into a 
boat, which ended in their complete drenching, 
we turned from the mysterious depths, and 
joined the group upon the beach, who had 
seated themselves to watch the penguins roll 
over in the water. These penguins are espe¬ 
cially diverting. From the various islands they 
select some for their own individual property, 
which they are permitted by the other birdB to 
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hold la undisputed possession. They are from 
two to three feet nigh, with dark hacks and 
white breasts, and they range themselves on the 
edges of cliffs, looking for all the world like so 
many children in white aprons. The Peruvian 
cognomen of " munos” (baby-bird) is very ap- 
ropriate. As the afternoon wore on, the sky 
ecame fairly darkened with pelicans soaring in 
long lines and circles to and from the ocean. 
Multitudes lighted on the rocks, far and near, 
where they stood, as in solemn conclave, re¬ 
minding one of a company of greybeards set¬ 
tling the affairs of a nation; or, as one of our 
captains affirmed, a party of spirit-rappers rap¬ 
ping out eternity. Doctor H. was wicked 
enough to compare them to a party of old 
women gossiping over their tea. 

Evening approached, and it was declared time 
to think of our return. The u paraca” had set 
in; the ocean swell had been increasing for 
some hours, and the surf now dashed with 
tremendous force over the rocks, and surged 
and thundered within the immense hollows. All 
aboard 1 Impromptu sails, in the shape of 
table-cloths, were rigged to catch the afternoon 
breeze, and we went cheerily forward. The sun 
was slowly sinking, and as we passed the long 
gigantic line of volcanic crags and cliffs, the 
lights and shades were indescribably splendid; 
rowing up the bay, the scene grew absolutely 
enchanting. Amber and amethyst, topaz and 
ruby, mingled with neutral greys and sombre 
black. Afar stretched the azure expanse, barred 
by dancing streams of goldenlight, while around 
us appeared fantastic islands, with their wreaths of 
sparlcling foam, the stately fleet and other sails 
coming and going, the green outline of Pisco, 
and above all, towering far toward the zenith, 
in their own clime, the sublime guardians of the 
sea, the majestic Andes, theif glaciered sides 
roseate in the sunset. 

The surf around the north island was par¬ 
ticularly fine, where some of the detached rocks 
to the seaward are remarkable both in size and 
conformation. One of these rocks is singularly 
picturesque, and always strikes the eye of a 
new comer. 

It consists of two craggy arches crossing 
each other, and joined together at the apex so 
as to form a natural temple, with four equi¬ 
distant pillars. The summit of the alcove is 
usually tenanted by an assembly of pelicans, 
evidently in solemn conclave. Fully absorbed 
by the grandeur and beauty of the scene, I 
scarcely need our progress, or the hail that 
comes to us across the water. The boat’s course 
is suddenly changed: there is a clamour of 
voices. Am I awake or dreaming ? Before me 
vast and dark, rises the phantom ship of my 
vision—that sea-worn whale ship. There is the 
stalwart captain, the hardy crew, and—yes, I 
am not mistaken—over the side comes that 
dear, familiar face, older and bronzed, but still 
the same, and in another moment I am in the 
arms of my long-lost, longmourned Walter. 

1 have an indistinct idea of a rapid expla¬ 


nation. Two years before, he and three others 
had been picked up from one of the boats of the 
wrecked '* Orient,’’ by this whale ship, then on 
her way to cruise in the Arctic seas. Then 
comes a mazy recollection of our progress for¬ 
ward amid deafening cheers, while the band 
plays “ Hail to the Chief’ and u Haste to the 
Wedding.” It was hours afterwards, when I 
listened to the details of that sad story of death, 
suffering, and deliverance, that I began to re¬ 
alize the actuality of what had occurred; even 
now I can scarcely realize that it is not all a 
vision. Ann’s matter-of-fact voice in the after¬ 
cabin reassures me. 

Another surprise was in store. Amongst 
yesterday’s arrivals was a dear friend who ac¬ 
companied her father on his voyage hither. 
She and Ann have constituted themselves a 
committee of ways and means. Ann is say¬ 
ing 

“ Laura must wear the dress that was bought 
for her bridal; you know she made me take it 
when I was married; but I only wore it that 
brief hour. The veil and pearls are in that 
box; we must send to Callao for white kids and 
orange-blossoms.” 

”1 had a box of white kids given me in 
London; and as Lora and I wear the same size, 
I can supply the gloves,” replies our friend. 

“ Yes, dear Clara, our hands are alike, and 
the personal resemblance is such between us 
that strangers often take us for sisters*” Doctor 
H. was immediately struck with the likeness. 
Dear friend, how wholly unselfish his congratu¬ 
lations have been; would that Clara might 
comfort him for his disappointment! Perhaps 
she may; but I have no faith in made matches, 
so I shall bold my peace. 

A firm step is on the threshold, a brown face 
peeps in at the half-open door. 

“ May I come in ?” 

“ No, I am coming out.” A toil-hardened 
hand is out-stretched, and grasps the loose 
sheets. 

“ A journal! I may read this ?” 

"Yes, no—some day.” The sunny but 
thoughtful eyes look down into mine! for a 
moment both search, each the other’s soul with 
a serious, questioning glance. 

“ Laura, your Adonis has become a weather- 
battered old salt.” 

“ I like him none the less.” 

“ You don’t? And you have changed; the 
little girl I left must be treasured among other 
sweet memories of the past; Laura the woman it 
quite a different being.” 

“ Do you regret the change ?” 

" Far from it! The girl I left behind was 
my darling, my sweet little love; the I*ura I 
find, is mv companion, my help-meet, emphati¬ 
cally my better half.” 

Again there is a silence, while hand clasps 
hand with that mute eloquence that speaks so 
much more than any lip utterance. I raise my 
eyes to those that sink so deep within my 
own. 
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“ Walter, ‘it is good for us that we have suf¬ 
fered.' ” 

The low, humble, solemn tones reply: “ The 
Lord’s ways are not our ways; to him be the 
glory 1 My dear, dear Laura 1 my bride, my 
wife !” 

*' Sister, sister! Ann's tones are both im¬ 
perative and impatient. 

Passing out we enter the forward cabin. 
Frank and Dr. H. stand aside to let us pass. 
To the right sits Miss Clara B&scotn, with little 
Chincha on her lap; Marsellas grins delight in 
the background. Ann looks up from the heap 
of silk and lace by which she is half hidden, 
with the exclamation 

"Everything is arranged. The chaplain of 
the 'Tribune' is to perform the ceremony, 
You are to be married * Twelfth-day,’ early m 
the morning; then you will take a bridal trip 
to Lima.” 

"Whether I will or not ?” 

" Yes, mademoisselle, * whether you will or 
not.' ” 


LOVED TWICE. 

BY ADA TBEVANION. 

Before he loved and bade me live 
This new life half divine— 

Before I let his future give 
Colour and form to mine, 

A tearful shadow dim and dree 
For ever rested upon me. 

E’en when his arm was round me cast, 

And when our lips first met. 

There was a link within the past 
Which hound my spirit yet. 

For I before in years goneby 
Had been beloved with fervency. 

I sighed and trembled, for I knew 
I had that to confess 

Which might in black night merge the blue 
Of my sky’s happiness. 

Oh 1 had my heaven been won in vain— 
An instant mine—then lost again ? 

I told him all, and hid my face, 

Lest Fate should love estrange; 

But I was clasped in close embrace— 

The dear voice did not change. 

I felt as if my heart had grown, 

In that brief moment, to his own ! 

Yet even in these happy days, 

When his eyes on me turn, 

Beneath their earnest searching gaze, 

My cheek and forehead burn : 

He knows I was beloved of yore, 

But deems not I ne’er loved before. 

1867. 


A SUMMER-DAY RHYME. 


BY EBBN BEXFORD. 


The buttercups bloom in the meadows, 
The clover nods on the hill. 

And the violets blow in the shadows, 
Where the summer winds ore still. 

The breezes in wild commotion 

Sweep down from the mountain-side, 
And the meadow sways like an ocean 
At the rising of the tide. 


The sunshine drifts like a shower 
Across the swaying grass. 

And kisses each little flower 
That watches to see it pass. 


I can hear the honey-bees humming, 
As they gather in their sweets. 
And I hear the whispers coming 
From the water-nymph’s retreats. 


The pinks by the walk are bending 
Their royal heads to the gale. 

And the lilies their sweets are spending 
Where the morning-glories pale. 


The robin sings on the cherry 
A song that is plaintive and sweet, 
And the blackbird’s answer is merry 
As he looks at the ripening wheat. 


The mountains are wrapped in grandeur, 

A purple and rosy mist. 

And the sunshine glitters like amber 
On their brows which the clouds hath kiss'd. 


Ere long the leaf will be falling 
With a patter like the rain. 
And the robin will be calling 
To the meadow-lark in vain. 


The Summer’s radiant sweetness 
Will change at Autumn’s breath 
To the glory of full completeness— 
Fruition will herald death. 


Robed like a queen at her crowning, 
In the brightness of her charms. 
She will fall asleep forever 
In the_royal Autumn’s arms. 


And shrouded in royal splendour. 
They will lay her down to rest. 

And the winds will chant sad masses 

O’er the ravished Summer’s breast. 
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In the early ages of the world, before the art. 
of writing was invented, men had to depend, for 
the acquisition of knowledge, chiefly upon oral I 
instruction. In this way, each generation were, 
in turn, the pupils of the preceding, and the 
teachers of the following generation in the re- 
ception and the transmission of the traditionary 
lore of the times. And as the family bond was 
then a strong one, each child was in a pre¬ 
eminent sense the pupil of his parent, and each 
patriarch was in a pre-eminent sense the teacher 
of his child, when he “sat with him in the 
house, and when he walked with him by the 
way, when he lay down, and when he rose 
up.” 

After the invention of alphabet-writing, and 
before that of printing, oral instruction was still 
the principal means of imparting knowledge. 
Readers were few; books still fewer, and not 
accessible; transcription was expensive. So 
valuable, indeed, were some works, that, in 
order to obtain the loan of a book, it was 
necessary to pledge an estate for its safe return: 
indeed, in some instances, books were kept 
chained, so that they could not be removed 
from the place where they were kept. 

But since the art of making paper was in¬ 
vented, and, as related to this, the art of 
printing, a mighty change has taken place in 
respect to the number of books and the number 
of readers. In our own country, where all 
may, if they choose, enjoy the advantages of 
popular education, the majority are readers. 
All, therefore, must be interested in the subject 
which I have chosen, namely, Reading as 
the Means op Self-Culture. 

In treating this subject, I hope, in some de¬ 
gree, to supply a felt want frequently expressed 
by those who are engaged in self-culture, 
whether they are at school or at home, or en¬ 
gaged in some professional employment. 

What end shall I aim at in reading ? 

What time shall I spend in reading ? 

What mode shall 1 adopt in reading ? 

What books shall I read ? 

These are interrogatories prompted by a desire 
of self-improvement on the part of the modest 
and earnest aspirant, whatever be his position; 
and they demand a careful and a correct answer. 

What, then, is the end to be aimed 
at in reading? 

Now, a large class of readers propose to 
themselves no end at all, in their reading. 
They feel attracted to the page of a hook or to 
the column of a newspaper, just as they are to a 
arden of flowers, or to a winding river. They 
ave no purpose in view; they have no object 
to be accomplished. The act of reading ter¬ 
minates in itself, so far as any end is concerned. 
It is just a matter of present gratification, of 
present amusement. 

Another class read only to kill time, which 


otherwise would hang heavily on their hands. 
Their minds are listless, or they are tormented 
with 6ad thoughts, or inward upbraidinge, or 
remorse, or shame, from which they wish to 
escape; and by killing time in this escape from 
themselves, so far forth, they commit suicide. 

Another class read in oraer to make a show 
of learning. They read incessantly, and inces¬ 
santly boast of what they have read. They an 
ostentatious; they are vain in their knowledge, 
and pedantic. 

The true end of reading, as the means of self¬ 
culture, is evidently, in the very statement of 
the terms of the proposition, self-culture. Now, 
self-culture aims at the improvement of all the 
higher powers of our nature. Just so far, then, 
as reading contributes to self-culture, it con¬ 
tributes to improve, and elevate, and refine our 
whole nature. By holding intercourse with the 
great minds of the world as they still live in 
their works, we can become like them. Our 
memories can be stored with the treasures of 
knowledge gathered by them. Our imagina¬ 
tions can rove freely among the forms of thought 
among which they expatiated with delight. Our 
judgment can decide correctly in view of the 
facts which they have collected, and the princi¬ 
ples which they nave evolved, and the reasonings 
they have elaborated. Our wills can be con¬ 
firmed by the motives they administer. Our 
hearts can be brought into harmony with their 
hearts by contemplating what awakened their 
emotional nature. Our moral feelings can be¬ 
come assimilated to theirs by inhaling their 
spirit. 

In book8 we have the concentrated wisdom 
of past ages and of the present, which we can 
appropriate to ourselves, for our own improve¬ 
ment and that of others. The true eod of 
reading is to make this appropriation. Lord 
Bacon’s rule is the best: “ Read, not to contra¬ 
dict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider.” 

The improvement of your intellectual and 

our moral powers being the true end of reading, 

shall proceed to the second question: What 

TIME SHALL I SPEND IN READING? 

The answer to this question must depend 
upon the circumstances in which you are placed 
and the duties you have to perform. You an 
in the district-school, or the academy, 
or in the preparation for some profet* 
sional employment, or in the practice of some 
profession, or are actively employed in family 
duties. Now, whenever reading, by consuming 
time, interferes with yonr regular studies, or 
your professional employments, or your family 
duties, it should be avoided, even though at t 
sacrifice of inclination. 

Moreover, when it creates a distaste for 
studies or other duties, by withdrawing atteatka 
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from them, by impairing the intellectual vigour, 
by weakening the moral power so as to dis¬ 
qualify you for study or labour, it defeats the 
main purpose for which you were placed under 
instruction, or for which you devoted yourselves 
to labour. For instance: if a student has in 
his room a book that creates a distaste for the 
study of arithmetic, a branch which he is pur¬ 
suing, he had better spend no time in reading 
that book, for the plain reason that arithmetic, 
in relation to his duties as a student, is of more 
importance to him. If a merchant’s clerk has 
a book which creates a distaste for his ledger, 
he had better spend no time in reading that 
book, for the plain reason that it disqualifies 
him for his paramount duties. 

And so too, when reading fatigues and ex¬ 
hausts the mind, it should be avoided. Some 
books are so exciting to the attention, to the 
imagination, to-the passions, that they produce 
a mental debauch, which, if often repeated, 
destroys the firm tone of the mind, and renders 
it fitful and inefficient in its exertions. 

Moreover, reading should be avoided when it 
interferes with necessary repose, as it does when 
pursued at a late hour of night. It then has a 
pernicious influence upon the health first, then 
upon the spirits, then upon the mind itself. 
The knowledge gained in this way is, for the 
most part, but of little value, for it is gained at the 
expense of mental vigour, and sometimes even 
of life itself. To read when you ought to be in 
bed, especially to read when in bed, is to inflict 
a great evil on yourself without an equivalent. 
It is to injure your eyes, your brain, your 
nervous system, your intellect. 

Again, reading ought not to interfere with 
the due cultivation of the social affections, 
whether by personal intercourse with friends or 
a punctual correspondence. Some are such 
bookworms that they become insensible to the 
sweet charities of domestic life, and all the de¬ 
lightful amenities of general society. 

Finally, only so much time should be spent 
in reading, as will allow leisure for reflection 
upon what has been read, in order that it 
may become our own, for the purposes of 
mental discipline and strength. Now it hap¬ 
pens that one may have a great appetite and a 
poor digestion. He may read much and think 
little. Hence, what he reads, not going through 
the process of assimilation, instead of invigo¬ 
rating, burdens the mind. Thus addicted to 
mental gluttony, thus suffering from mental 
repletion, he is incapacitated for high achieve* 
ments. He is 

“ A bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber m his head/* 

He is, it may be, a living lexicon, a walking en¬ 
cyclopaedia ; but he is motionless and dead, so 
far as practical usefulness is concerned. 

With these cautions and exceptions, endea¬ 
vour to find time, if possible, to read every day 
of your life. Read, if you can, in the morning, 


in the sweet hour of prime, if it be only for five 
minutes. Read, if you can, when resting from 
your toil at noon. Read especially more or less 
during the long winter evenings. Read in the 
season of youth, when the impressions made on 
the mind are permanent. Read in middle life, 
when the judgment is strong. Read in the 
season of old age, when your minds become 
contemplative, and the body unfitted for active 
life. Let some book furnish daily food for the 
mind, as the table does for the body. 

We are now prepared to answer the third 
question: What is the best mode op 

READING ? 

The best mode of reading is that which is 
best adapted to accomplish the end of reading. 
And the highest end of reading, as in every 
part of education, is to furnish and discipline 
the mind, and thus to prepare it to act in accord¬ 
ance with its high capacity on earth and in 
heaven. In order to gain these high ends, the 
mind must be tasked to a high effort. 

But, as a matter of fact, there is often 
careless reading when there ought to be the 
closest application of the mind. There is 
often reading, in the common 6ense of the 
word, when there ought to be study, be¬ 
cause the former is easier than the latter. It 
has been said, with some appearance of truth: 
“ Study is labour, and labour is pain, and no 
one loves pain.” There is, therefore, a tempta¬ 
tion to substitute the pleasure of negligent 
reading for the pain of study. Reading is often 
identical with study, as when one is said to read 
law. For success in study, the higher powers 
of the mind must be put in requisition. 
There must be the full vigour of the attention 
without any of its wanderings, the full retentive¬ 
ness of the memory, the full activity of the 
imagination. In the examination of the subject, 
the judgment must be ever vigilant; the will, 
even in the midst of discouragement, must 
never swerve from its high purpose. The af¬ 
fections must often be summoned from their 
repose, to give impulse to the intellect. And 
the body, too, in that much study which is a 
weariness to the flesh, must be roused from its 
languor, only to writhe and ouiver under the 
chafings of the intellect. In short, for success¬ 
ful study, there must be the highest efforts of 
the best powers of the mind. But in reading 
the mind is often in nearly a passive state, like 
that of dreaming or reverie, in which images 
flit before the mind without any act of volition 
to retain them. In rapid reading it is nearly 
in the same state as yours is when you are 
whirled through a country in a railway-carriage 
or post-chai'e. How much do you know of that 
country in the one case ? How much do you 
know of the book in the other? A person 
mentally indolent may be fond of reading. He 
may love to read in a recumbent posture until 
he falls asleep, every day or night of his life. It 
might be too much to say that his room resembles 
the famous cave of the god of sleep. But he 
furnishes proof in his experience, that the leaves 
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of a book are as sure an opiate as the petals of 
the poppy, the symbol of that god. Indeed, we 
have known those who regularly take a book to 
bed with them every night, as “ a shoe-horn to 
pull on sleep with.” Indeed, we have seen a 
whole family, each with a book in hand, to 
which he seemed to be bowing in devotion, 
except one bright young girl, who archly sung: 

“ We are all noddin’, nid, nid, noddin*; 

We are all noddin* at our house at home.*' 

On the supposition thatlyou propose to yourself 
the true end of reading, and are ready to adopt 
the appropriate means to arrive at it, you will 
take care to understand your author thoroughly. 
A vague and general impression is not sufficient. 
You must bestow the whole vigour of your 
attention on the words, the phrases, the penods, 
the paragraphs. If, at the first perusal, you do 
not understand a passage, peruse it a second 
or a third time. If you then fail in discover¬ 
ing its meaning, mark it for examination after 
you have read the book through. When you 
can do it, be careful to furnish yourself with 
every necessary help in books of reference such 
as dictionaries, general, classical, and bio¬ 
graphical works on sacred and profane antiqui¬ 
ties, geography, and chronology. 

If a word occurs whose meaning you do not 
know, be careful to refer to your dictionary, even 
though it may for a moment interrupt the 
course of the narrative or the argument. If 
you meet with an allusion to a fact with which 
you are unacquainted, immediately turn to your 
book of reference for the necessary information. 
For instance, you meet for the first time with 
the phrase, ultima ihule , in a sentence like this: 
“ In that science, be reached the ultima thule 
of discovery.’ Instead of guessing at the im¬ 
port of the phrase, carefully ascertain the mean¬ 
ing, once for all. Again, you meet for the first 
time with an allusion to the bow of Ulysses, in 
a sentence like this: “ He cannot bend the bow 
of Ulysses.’* Instead of being satisfied with a 
conjecture, read the story of the suitors of 
Penelope, who were put to the test of bending 
the bow of that hero, her husband, and you 
will understand the point of the allusion. 

But you say that this is a very slow and 
tedious way of reading. Slow it may be, but 
not tedious, because your curiosity is constantly 
awakened and constantly gratified. It is not 
tedious, any more than it is, in travelling 
through a country, to take time to examine the 
most grand and beautiful objects in nature and 
art. Instead of being tedious, it is the only 
way of becoming deeply interested in any 
highly intellectual and finished work. It is the 
only way in which you can transfer the views 
of your author to your own mind, and trans¬ 
fuse his spirit to your own soul. And as 
to slowness, you may, on this subject, adopt 
the adage, “The more haste the worst speed.” 
You proceed more slowly in the first part of 
your course, in order that you may make the 


greater speed in the end. Interruptions will 
become fewer and fewer as you advance. 

But you say that you can understand what 
you read without all this trouble. Perhaps 
you can; and perhaps the reason is, that you 
read those ephemeral productions that require 
as little labour to read them as it did to write 
them. 

In order thoroughly to understand a work 
it is frequently necessary to read it a second or 
even a third time. One of the first scholars of 
the age said that “ he read Demosthenes three 
times before the beauties of that divine author 
began to appear.” One part of a work throws 
light upon another part. After you have read 
the conclusion of a work, you can better under¬ 
stand the commencement. 

Lest I should myself fail of being understood, 
I will adduce one or two more instances. Sup¬ 
pose that you should, in conversation, use the 
word water in the hearing of two persons, the 
one a child of six years, and the other an ac¬ 
complished chemist. Ask the child if be 
understands what is meant by the word, 
and he will promptly say: ‘ Ob! yes.’ And yet 
how inadequate is the meaning of the word as 
it stands in his mind, compared with that which 
stands in the mind of the other, who is ac¬ 
quainted with that substance in its elements and 
combinations 1 

Take another instance. Read the lines of 
Pope, descriptive of creative power, in the hear¬ 
ing of two persons, one of whom has and the 
other has not reflected on the subject to which it 
relates: 

“ Builds life on death, on change duration founds, 

And bids the eternal wheels to know their rounds.*’ 

To the one, these lines may be little more than 
mere words. To the other, they are full of 
meaning. In them, he sees the earth’s face 
renewed by the breath of the Almighty, and 
nature for ever changing, yet the same for ever, 
like the phoenix, springing up into the beauty 
of the present out of the ashes of the past. 

Take another instance: 

“ So Zembla’a rocks, the beauteous work of frost. 

Rise white in air and glitter o'er the coast: 

Pale suns, unfelt at distance, roll away. 

And on the impassive ice the lightnings play. 

Eternal snows the growing mass supply. 

Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky: 

As Atlas fixed, each hoary pile appears. 

The gathered winter of a thousand years.” 

The full beauty of this piece you cannot per¬ 
ceive unless you bring before your mind each 
brilliant portion of the whole of this winter land¬ 
scape. And this you cannot do, unless you 
make yourself acquainted with phenomena of 
a winter beyond the Arctic circle. And even 
then yon cannot do it unless you dwell long 
enough upon each image, to give it a distinct 
local aabitation in the range of your conception. 
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You are to gaze upon each part and on the whole 
as you would upon the picture of it on canvas, 
or as you would upon the original scene itself, 
looking, one while, upon the glittering ice-moun¬ 
tain springing from the shore far into the upper 
sky, piercing the clouds with its hoary head, 
and supporting, like another Atlas, the heavens; 
and then looking at the sun fast struggling above 
the edge of the far-off southern horizon, sending 
along the intervening ocean his level, ineffectual 
rays; and then at the lightnings, the “ dread 
arrows of the clouds,” glancing off from the 
unscathed brow of the giant mountain. 

In the dawn of our intellectual existence, be* 
fore bad mental habits are formed, we adopt the 
true mode of gaining knowledge. The child, 
when a new object is presented, gives up the 
whole of its little mind to its examination. He 
gazes at it with intense interest, carefully survey¬ 
ing every part. He applies all his senses, so far 
as he can, to its examination, when it is within 
his reach. And so strong is his curiosity, that 
he will break to pieces what he values, in order 
to discover its properties. In this way he trans¬ 
fers to his mind a distinct and full image of the 
admired object, which, in the absence of that 
object, he can gaze upon, in his contemplations, 
with the same interest that he could upon the 
object itself, if it were present to the bodily eye. 
These images, thus carefully formed in early life 
by the faculty of conception, under the guiding 
influence of nature, continue distinct ana beau¬ 
tiful in the faithful keeping of memory, uninjured 
by time. In this wav, it happens that the young 
iaeas, which, under the teachings of nature, shoot 
forth from the soul in the spring-time of life, 
are perennial plants, continuing beautiful in leaf 
and in flower under the summer’s sun of man¬ 
hood and in the winter of old age. 

From the teachings of instinct in early life, 
reason should learn a lesson to be applied in 
maturer years. True, the objects that we exam¬ 
ine through the medium of words and sentences 
are often intellectual, not sensible. But in order 
to become intimately acquainted with them, there 
must be the same eager and thorough observa¬ 
tion, the same deep emotion, the same curiosity, 
which the child exhibits. Indeed, the distinct 
perception and full comprehension of abstract 
ideas, seen through the dispersive and refractive 
medium of language, require superior concen¬ 
tration of attention, full earnestness of curiosity, 
and the quickening influence of emotion. If, 
on the other hand, there is no curiosity felt, 
no interest excited, and no vigour of attention, 
it is all in vain that the eye traces the words on 
the page. 

But you say that you get ideas in this super¬ 
ficial way. So you may, but they are ideas of 
words, not of things. You may get ideas by 
reading the naked columns of a spelling-book, 
but not connected thought. When I speak of 
understanding a work, I do not refer merely to 
the words themselves in their lexical significa¬ 
tion, but to their relations in sentences, in para¬ 
graphs, in chapters, in the whole, in its general 
drift and scope. 


And when I speak of understanding a work, 
I do not refer merely to pure intellect, but to ail 
the faculties that are addressed by the work. 
Sometimes a subject is presented in the “ dry 
light” of the intellect; and sometimes, to use 
another expression of Bacon, it is “ drenched 
in the affections.” In the one case, the intellect 
of the reader is put in requisition; in the other, 
his affections likewise. For, instance, Samuel 
Clarke, whom Voltaire called a “ reasoning ma¬ 
chine,” writes a book which can be understood 
by that reader only who, in the perusal, ex¬ 
erts his reasoning faculty. Another author 
writes a work under the guidance of bis heart, 
and no one can thoroughly understand it whose 
heart has not given a lesson to his head. Milton, 
on the seraph wings of ecstasy, passed the 
flaming bounds of space and time; and who can 
follow him, without the aid of imagination, up 
to the living throne and the sapphire blaze ? 

While different writers, in this way, exhibit a 
predominance of different faculties, it likewise 
is evident that no reader can fully enter into the 
spirit of a work, who doeB not, in the perusal of 
it, exert that faculty which is predominant in 
the author. Indeed, for fully understanding a 
writer and thoroughly entering into his spirit, 
it is necessary for you to give yourself up wnolly 
into his hanas, to put yourself in the same state 
of mind, when you read, that he was when he 
wrote. You are in this way to go through the 
letter into the spirit. Qni paret in liter a, paret in 
cortice. 

At the same time you are to bestow your 
attention upon the language which an author 
employs to embody his thoughts, as well for the 
purpose of learning what those thoughts are, 
as for being able to embody your own thoughts 
when you shall address others. As language 
is the medium of thought, it is as necessary to 
understand the nature of that medium, as it is 
to understand the nature of the medium through 
which you see objects with the bodily eye. In 
dioptrics, you know that if you view an object 
through one glass, it will appear magnified; 
and through another, it will appear diminished; 
and through another, it will appear distorted ; 
and through a fourth, it will appear coloured; 
and through a fifth, it will appear just as it is, 
in form and size and colour. The same is true 
of language in modifying thought. Five men 
will present the same thought m five different 
ways. One will elevate it, another degrade 
it, a third distort it, a fourth colour it, and 
a fifth employ such appropriate language that 
the reader, at the first view, sees it just as it is. 
If you will carefully observe how good authors 
express themselves, you will from them obtain 
such command of language, that, whenever you 
have a thought to express, words, like “ nimble 
servitors, will come to their places” at your 
bidding. 

I know that some have affected to underrate 
the knowledge of language in comparison with 
the knowledge of things. True, there is a dif¬ 
ference between an idea and the expression of 
it; and in order to express it, you must first 
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have it. But men who are to have intercourse 
with their fellow-men, and who are to influence 
them by means of knowledge, must embody their 
knowledge in language, otherwise they have no 
instruments by which to work. There are 
thoughts whicn, sometimes in happy moments 
of inspiration, dart through the mind with the 
brightness of electric fires. In that brightness 
we behold, as with a prophet’s pen, the secrets 
of the world unknown, revealed to us as through 
the parting cloud. But as they come, so they 
go, like lightning. The clouds come together 
again, and our pathway becomes dark as before. 
Could we but arrest these flashes of thought and 
make them permanent in their radiance, they 
would serve to guide and cheer, and not merely 
to dazzle. This it is the office of language to 
do. There are “ men endowed with highest 
gifts, tho vision and the faculty divine,” yet 
wanting the accomplishment of words—men 
“ who live out their time,” “ and go to the grave 
unthought of.” 

“Togive solidity and permanence to the in¬ 
spiration of genius, two things are especially 
necessary. First, that the idea to be communi¬ 
cated should be powerfully apprehended by the 
speaker or writer; and next, that he shoula em¬ 
ploy words and phrases which convey it in all 
its truth to another.” A man who entertains 
such conceptions will fail, unless suitable words 
wait upon his thoughts. Language has been 
fitly called a vast labyrinth. The man who has 
not the clue must wander in its mazes. 

In your reading, mark the meaning of the 
words and phrases employed by your author. 
Carefully associate language with your thoughts, 
so that thought and language shall become one 
in your mind. 

Beside understanding the views of an author, 
and the language in which his views are con¬ 
veyed, you must understand the subjects upon 
which he writes. It is one thing to learn what 
an author thinks of a subject, and another to 
learn what is true of that subject. Hear what 
Locke, the great master of reason, sajs on this 
subject: 

“ Reading furnishes the mind only with the materials 
of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating species, and it is not 
anough to cram ourselves with a great load of collec¬ 
tions ; unless we chew them over again, they will not 
give us strength and nourishment. All that is found 
in books is not built upon true foundations, nor always 
rightly deduced from the principles it is pretended to 
be built on. The mind of the reader is often back¬ 
ward in itself to be at the pains to trace every argu¬ 
ment to its original, to see upon what basis it stands, 
and how firmly; but yet it is this that gives one man 
so much advantage over another in reading. The 
mind should, by severe rules, be tied down to this at 
first uneasy task ; use and exercise will give it facility, 
so that those who ore accustomed to it readily, as it 
were with one cast of the eye, take a view of the argu¬ 
ment, and presently in most cases, see where it bot¬ 
toms. Those who nave got this faculty, one may say, 
have got the true key to books, and the clue to lead 
hem through the mismaze of variety of opinions and 


authors to truth and certainty. This, young begiimen 
should be entered in and shown the use of, that they 
might profit by their reading. Those who are strangers 
to it will be apt to think it too great a clog in the way 
of men's studies. But I would add, this way of think¬ 
ing on and profiting by what we read will be a elogand 
rub only in the beginning. And to those that aim at 
knowledge I may say, that he who fair and softly goes 
steadily forward in a course that points righ^ will 
sooner be at his journey's end than he that runs after 
every one he meets, though he gallop all day, foil 
speed.” 

In reading “truth it the measure of know¬ 
ledge,” and therefore is to be mainly sought. 
While, in the words of Burns, “ some books are 
lies fra end to end,” most are composed of a 
mixture of truth and error in different propor*. 
tions. Now whether they are the counterfeit 
presentment of truth, or have in them only bo 
much of the alloy of error as brings them to the 
common currency, or have in them only pore 
gold, they should be brought to the touchstone. 
In some instances, you may perceive almost 
intuitively that what you are reading is false. 
This happens when you are acquainted with the 
subjects upon which they treat. In other in¬ 
stances, by comparing what is said in one part 
of a book with what is said in another, and thus 
discovering the inconsistency, you can see where 
the error lies. It not unfrequently happens that 
the same author furnishes both the poison and 
the antidote. 

Besides this, you can sometimes examine 
what you read in the light of your own observa¬ 
tion. If you are reading some description of 
external nature, you can limit, correct, or extend 
the views presented by others, from your own 
observation; and this, too, whether those are 
scientific or political, whether they are found in 
Paley’s “ Theology,” or Thomson’s “ Seasons. 
When you read some work on human life and 
manners, as Addison’s " Spectator,” or Frank¬ 
lin’s “ Essays,” you are to cast your eyes around 
upon the forms of life and manners with which 
you are acquainted, to discover whether these 
great moral painters are, in the outlines and 
colouring of their pictures, true to the original. 
If you are reading some work on the human 
mind, you are constantly to watch the working 
of yonr own mind, that you may see whether 
the principles which your author advocates are 
in accordance with your own consciousness. 
If you are perusing some historical or 
work, inquire whether the^writer jwasa candid 
man, whether he leaned to a particular theory or 
party, and in this way learn to make the neces* 
sary allowance for his prepossessions and pre¬ 
judices. To arrive at truths on litigated point*, 
it may be necessary to read both sides. 

In order to profit from reading, it is advanta¬ 
geous to converse with those who have read the 
same books, or are interested in the same topic*. 
Two persons of equal capacity shall read tw 
same book, and yet receive from it very different 
impressions. By exchanging their views in .v* 
commerce of thought, each is a gainer. Tb # 
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difficulties which one meets with are solved by 
the other, and the truths upon which they agree 
are more firmly fixed in the minds of each. By 
thus bringing their minds in contact with each 
other, in conversation upon the work, their feel¬ 
ings are warmed into more vigorous exercise, 
and by the collision of their opinions the light 
of truth is struck out. Moreover, by conversing 
concerning the books that you read with those 
that are older and have read more than your* 
selves, and have had better opportunities for 
observation, you will be the better able to form 
a correct estimate of what you read. Their ex¬ 
perience will help to guard you against the errors 
and evil tendencies of the work, or enable you 
to appreciate its excellences. 

If you will adopt the practice, so far as the 
courtesies of life will allow, of discussing the 
various subjects which you meet with in your 
reading, you will always be furnished with inter¬ 
esting and useful topics of conversation, which 
will render you an acceptable visitor with the 
select sober few or the gayer circle. In the 
“ feast of reason and the flow of soul,” you can 
spend your social interviews, avoiding the error, 
on the one hand, of sitting in silence because 
you have nothing to say on the topics under 
discussion, and the greater evil, on the other, of 
saying an “ infinite deal of nothing.” 

Another practice to be attended to, in order 
to profit by your readiug, is, to use your pen as 
an instrument of thought. When you are read¬ 
ing a work, it is profitable to take notes of what 
is true and beautiful in thought or expression 
on the one hand, and likewise of passages that 
are erroneous or ungraceful, that you may - be 
able to refer to them, at pleasure. This will 
help to form the mental habit of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood, beauty and defor¬ 
mity. 

In some cases, it may be well to take an ab¬ 
stract or make an analysis of the work. In 
others, it may be better to write short comments, 
in the way of refuting what is false, and clearing 
up what is obscure, and confirming what is 
true. In expressing the thoughts of your au¬ 
thor in your own language, and in connection 
with your own views, you will receive a benefit 
like that which you gain in translating from 
another language, in the distinctness and per¬ 
manency or your impressions. You will be 
furnishing yourselves, for the future, with the 
history of your mental progress. Coleridge 
was so much in the habit of doing this, that his 
friends were anxious to lend him books, that he 
might write notes in the margin. So much was 
President Edwards in the habit of using his 

S en as an instrument of thought, that it might 
e said of him, “ Nil sine calamo .” Of course 
I shall be understood as referring to those 
works only that are worth a careful perusal. 

It is useful sometimes to place before you 
some admired passage of some standard author, 
and translate, if I may use the term, the 
thoughts contained in it into your own language. 
In this way, by comparing the original and the 
translation, you can see accurately your own 


deficiencies and excellences, as well as those of 
your author. 

With respect to the practice of making 
extracts of passages that you admire, either on 
account of beauty of expression or correctness 
of thought, I cannot speak with so much confi¬ 
dence. I see not why those who labour in the 
mines of literature may not with advantage ar¬ 
range the gems of thought, as in a cabinet, as 
specimens of what is true and beautiful. 

It should constantly be remembered that the 
end of reading is to furnish nourishment to the 
mind, that it may grow into the full greatness 
and vigour of which it is susceptible. But the 
mind grows, like the body, by expansion from 
within; and not like a crystal, by accretion 
from without. Now in order to obtain nourish¬ 
ment from what you read, the mind itself must 
decompose what is received into it, in order that 
assimilation may take place. While what you 
read remains a mere undigested mass in the 
memory, it is of but little worth. Rumination 
is indispensable. 

And here I may with advantage quote the 
example of a distinguished American scholar. 

“ 1. Before I commenced an author, I made 
myBelf thoroughly master of the whole scheme 
of his work, if a table of contents enabled me to 
do so. 

“2. I then studied the author in the following 
manner: After reading the first sentence, I 
meditated on it, developing the author's 
thoughts as well as I was able, and reducing the 
whole, as nearly as possible, to a single distinct 
concise expression. I then read the second sen¬ 
tence, and did the same. I next compared the 
two sentences together, meditating on them, and 
gathering out ofthem their substance. Thus I 
went through the paragraph, and reflected on 
the whole until I had reduced it to a single sen¬ 
tence, containing its essence. 1 then studied 
the next paragraph in like manner; and having 
compared the two, I gathered out of them their 
substance. The same plan was followed in the 
comparison of sections with sections, and chap¬ 
ters with chapters, books with books, until the 
author was finished. 

“ 3. A third rule was to pass nothing unexam¬ 
ined, nothing without reflection, whether in 
poetry or fiction, history or travels, politics, 
philosophy, or religion.” 

Nor ought I to omit the three rules of Pro¬ 
fessor Whittaker, of Cambridge, given to John 
Boyse, one of the eminent translators of the 
Bible in the time of James the First. 1. To 
study chiefly standing or walking. 2. Never 
to study at a window. 3. Not to go to bed, 
on any account, with cold feet. 

Thus much for the manner of reading. 

I now proceed to answer the fourth question, 
namely. What books should be read ? 

The time was when this question, if asked by 
one who intended to be a scholar, might be 
answered, All, Books were few, and every 
learned man was expected to read every book 
to which he could gain access. Even some 
time after the art of printing was invented, an 
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industrious scholar might be expected to read 
every book that had been put to press. But 
with the improvements in mechanical arts con¬ 
nected with printing, at the present rate of in¬ 
crease, at no distant period the world itself, in 
the language of an authorized hyperbole, cannot 
contain the books that are printed. 

If the youthful student visits some large library 
in an athenaeum or a college, or reads over the 
catalogues of these libraries, or looks into a 
fashionable periodical review, he finds a great 
many standard works, and a great many new 
works, each lauded to the skies, as the offspring 
of genius. The press, urged on by the power 
of steam, is as prolific as Berecynthia, the fabled 
mother of the gods; and like hers too, if he may 
credit the voice of flattery at every new birth, all 
its offspring are immortal. Besides the attrac¬ 
tions of splendid binding and typography, the 
power of the pencil and the graver have been 
summoned to furnish designs to enliven dulness 
or grace the creations of genius. At his first 
introduction to these delights of learning in some 
favoured spot, he may, if his is a poetical tem¬ 
perament, fancy that he has found the home of 
all the Muses, and that each , of those bright¬ 
eyed daughters of Jove is contending for bis 
favour, as did the three goddesses on Mount Ida 
for that of Paris. 

In this multitude of books, as no one can 
read all, evidently every judicious person must 
go on the principle of selection. M Some books,” 
Bays Bacon, u are to be tasted, others are to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di¬ 
gested/ 9 It is only the “ few”*that are to be 
chewed and digested. It is only the standard 
works that should be anxiously sought and 
carefully read, though others may do occasionally 
tasted. While the mind is in the forming state, 
such books should be read as are adapted to 
form it to admire virtue, truth, and beauty. 
When formed, it may gather truth from every 
part of the fields of literature, as the bee gathers 
honey even from poisonous flowers. The youth¬ 
ful student should fix his intense regards upon 
standard works, and bestow only a passing no¬ 
tice on those ephemeral productions which fall 
from the press upon the current of literature, 
u thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
of Vallambrosa.” 

Their name is legion. They meet you in the 
book-stalls, in steamboats, in railway carriages. 

“ The dog-star rages, now * tin past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out. 

Fire in each eye and paper in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

By land, by water, they renew the charge; 

They stop the chariot and they board the barge.” 

In the fashionable literature, or the “ yellow- 
covered literature/* as it has been called, a bad 
spirit reigns, or rather all spirits congregate, 
“ black spirits and grey.” 

In one of these works is found the spirit of 
infidelity, “ squat like a toad/* undetected unless 
touched by the spear of Ithuriel, yet doing its 


work surely. In another, immorality multiform 
lurks. Every fiend nestles among those books 
in disguise. There, breathing revenge, is Mo¬ 
loch, *• the strongest and fiercest spirit that fought 
in heaven.” There, in his beauty, is Belial, 
whose “ tongue drops manna, and can make the 
worse appear the better reason; but to noble 
deeds timorous and slothful.” There, gloating 
over his gold, sits Mammon. 

Exposed to such malign influences, it is not 
strange that many a youthful reader should be¬ 
come the victim of infidelity and vice, as they 
thus ambush his path. 

There is a practice that prevails among youth¬ 
ful readers in colleges and elsewhere, of reading 
everything that comes to hand. They make 
haste to be wise, and think that wisdom consist* 
in having read everything that comes in their 
way. They are almost as rapid in their course 
of reading as a certain coxcomb who boasted 
that he had read Euclid's “ Elements of Geome¬ 
try' in one afternoon, only leaving out the A's 
and the IT*, and the crooked lines, which seemed 
intended merely to retard his progress. Book¬ 
worms they might be called, were not book- 
butterflies the more appropriate term. They 
skim over the meadows of learning, alighting for 
a moment on the flowers, but collecting nothing 
valuable. 

But you say that the rule which I have given 
you of reading standard books is not sufficiently 
definite, inasmuch as the number of standard 
books is so great that one could hardly expect 
to read them all in a long life, much less in the 
leisure hours from his studies while in the school, 
the academy, the office, the workshop, or the 
counting-house. You ask me what particular 
books you should read. In reply, I would say: 
Tell me what are your mental defects, and I 
will tell you what books will help to remote 
them. 

Are you deficient in taste ? Read the best 
poets, such as Gray and Goldsmith, Pope and 
Thomson, Cowper and Coleridge, Scott and 
Wordsworth. 

Are you deficient in imagination ? Read Mil- 
ton, and Akenside, and Burke. 

Are you deficient in power of reason ? Retd 
Chilling worth, and Bacon, and Locke. 

Are you deficient in judgment and good sense 
in the common affairs of life I Read Franklin. 

Are you deficient in sensibility ? Read Goethe 
and Mackenzie. 

Are you deficient in vigour of style l Bead 
Junius and Fox. 

• Are you deficient in political knowledge? 
Read Montesquieu. 

Are you deficient in patriotism ? Read De¬ 
mosthenes, and the ‘'Life of Washington.” 

Are you deficient in conscience ? Read some 
of President Edwards 'works. 

Are you deficient in piety ? Read the Bible. 

This I give you as a sort of specimen list 
For a number of these works, others equally 
good for the purpose can be substituted. With¬ 
out a reference to the principle which lies it the 
basis of this rule, reading, besides being a waste 
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of time, may be positively injurious, increasing 
rather than remedying the mental defects. For 
instance, if a person has already a morbid sen¬ 
sibility, if he is already infirm of purpose, having 
hardly force of character enough to get bis 
regular lessons if he is a student, or perform his 
regular duties on the farm or in the shop if he 
is called to labour, it is plain that the lighter 
species of literature will be injurious to him. 
What he needs is solid thought, to brace his 
mind up to the regular performance of his duty. 
Again, if a student is so unfortunate as to have 
his mind set on fire by party spirit in politics 
or religion, and if the reading of a paragraph in 
the newspaper or a controversial phmphlet is 
sufficient to set his feelings all in a blaze, then 
it is evident that he had better abstain from that 
kind of reading. What he needs is, the tranquil¬ 
lizing effect of a higher and a purer literature. 

Books contain for the faithful seeker a trea¬ 
sure of untold value. They contain the collected 
wisdom of ages unimpaired. The “ Iliad” 
flourishes as green now as on the day when 
Pisistratus stamped upon it its present order. 
Plato still speaks, in the language of the immor¬ 
tals, the lessons of philosophy. The “ ASneid” is 
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hist as tender and as touching to the human 
heart as when the mother of Marcellus swooned 
under the power of its pathos. Milton “still 
rides sublime on the seraph wings of ecstasy, 
passing the flaming bounds of space and time.” 
Bacon is still the prophet of the sciences. Still 

" Shakespeare, fancy’s sweetest child. 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild,” 

captivating us as he captivated the heart of the 
Virgin Queen. And above all, God himself, 
breaking the silence of nature, still utters forth 
his own truth in the same tones as when he 
spake to holy men of old. 

In good books, we hold converse with the 
great minds which composed them. We con¬ 
tract an undying friendship for those great 
minds that hare ministered to our happiness and 
our improvement. As we advance in years, 
other friends fall ofl£ or prove treacherous, or 
die; but those minds continue the same, and 
we turn to them, from a frowning or a smiling 
world, with increasing confidence and delight, 
as to old friends and tried friends that will ever 
be dear to us. 


MUSICAL AUDIENCES. 

BT S. HISCOCK X1LC0LX. 


Semutara habitu . There is visibly a change 
to be noted in the actualities and aspect of the 
promenade music and musicians, at the new 
and splendid Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden. 
The audiences are unlike the audiences of former 
days: they are not now “ fast,” noisy, and re- 
taliative; but studious, sedate—and—don’t all 
promenade 1 It is well. The ladies look at all 
times engaging in the lounge and foyer; but 
the gentlemen—their gait is seldom good—and 
their look, while it is not the mild and softened 
aspect of the lamb, is sometimes just a little 
sheepish and “pokey” to say the least of it. 
We should not ostentatiously walk about at 
our public places of amusement, while we have 
not taken lessons put of the book of that 
master of deportment drawn by the great 
novelist, Dickens. A “master of the cere¬ 
monies” at an English promenade concert would 
never be able to bring into form the inelegant 
figures of many youthful but awkward disporters 
in Apollo’s arcana. However, as we have said 
already, promenaders do not now-a-days display 
a penchant for rowdyism: they don’t get up 
dressed rehearsals of the manners of Donny- 
brook fair, fighting with walking-canes and 
umbrellas in lieu of shillelahs 1 
We leave the auditorium for awhile, to take a 
glance at the musical triolinium. The new 


conductor, M. Bottesini, modestly abstained 
from a too demonstrative activity in resuming 
the office so admirably sustained by poor Alfred 
Mellon. We see the “ vacant chair,” the gilded 
crimson velvet fauteuil , it is true; but it is not 
Bottesini who sits enthroned there. At times 
we have fancied, as we have been lounging near 
the orchestra during the progress of the music, 
that we saw again the form of the late conductor 
occupying his usual seat of state. It was a 
dream 1 a vision!—a reminiscence of Banquo’s 
shade at Macbeth’s supper. Let it pass. 

The Fldneur —I thank Mr. Edmund Yates for 
teaching me that word— the Flaneur being a Star - 
gazer, and “ a moon-raker and sky-scraper,” as 
the song hath it, haunts those “ Castles of In¬ 
dolence” so readily to be found in “modern 
Babylon.” 

It is in the theatre that your Fldneur indulges 
his fancy for star-gazing—of course not in the 
celestial, but in the terrestrial sense; he delights 
to watch the “ exits and the entrances” of those 
bright particular “ stars” who are the objects of 
his adoration. Their transits within the orbit 
of an opera-scene have ever charms for the 
Fldneur ; their “ parallax”—the distance between 
their true and apparent place in the estimation 
of public opinion—he can calculate with the eye 
of a discerning observer. He knows who is 
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the prima dmna assoluto of the season, where 
she came from, what her true place is in the 
gaseous firmament in which she lives and moves 
and has her being; he knows whither the stellar 
phenomenon is trending, when she will reach her 
perihelium—and when also she will be “put 
out” altogether. These are the reflections which 
pass through my mind when I am in the society 
of the Fldneurt. I too, like them, delight to ob¬ 
serve the movements of the stage-constellations. 
It is not only what they sing or say so bril¬ 
liantly, but what they do so engagingly, that 
attracts my attention. Now, at Bottesini’s 
Covent Garden concerts the other night, what 
think you amused me most? To watch Jetty 
Treffz run backwards and forwards, after her 
song had been sung, to receive the applause of 
her enthusiastic audience; to see Sarolto on the 
same mission; or Eracleo trip, like a fairy, over 
and over again along the estrade which leads 
from the platform of the orchestra to the coulis¬ 
ses behind, giddy with the plaudits of their friends. 
What are the syrens whispering into the willing 
ears of the musicians nearest to them, as they 
pass to and fro? Jetty TrefFz as I fancy—all 
smiles and grace—bends to the first violin, 
and directs him to change the accompani¬ 
ment for the encore, and to give the key¬ 
note to “The Last Rose of Summer/’ But 
who is the Ossian to inform us of the 
nature of the small-talk that must surely pass 
between our theatrical favourites behind the 
scenes ? Does Titiens drink sherbet, and banter 
Trebelli on her break-down in the barcarole? 
Does Gardoni quaff from a tankard and abuse 
Sims Reeves? does the new Italian baritone 
inquire for geneva, and express an inquietude 
of mind as he hears at the wing the voice of 
Santley ? Such our fancies I and possibly the 
considerate editress of this magazine will allow 
them to fill a column, and pass current, if only 
as the fancies of an opera habituf infatuated 
with bis favourites 1 

I recognized this season most of the old faces 
among the “ cent-guard” of the Covent Garden 
orchestra: Barret, of the oboe; the two Collins’, 
violinists; Harpers, trumpeters; Nicholson and 
Pratten, flautists. However, I missed the vene¬ 
rable player on the big trum of Distin, wbo 
used to wield the drumstick with the air of a 
field-marshal. Levy, the cornet-h-piston player, 
was sot in his accustomed seat, being a peren¬ 
nial plant at present'.flourishing elsewhere. But 
now for the dance music! What says the 
Duke of Bourbon to the Dauphin, in King 
Henry V.” } 

“ They bid ns to the English dancing schools 
And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos.” 

Such teachings are now in the hands 
of the talented German musician, Johann 
Strauss, for the instruction of his English 
friends. What a splendid masterpiece of dance 
music is the new choral waltz (“The Beauties 
of the Danube”), in which the mazy dance 


is pursued to the sounds of the voices of 
many revellers, singing ioyous songs! Johann 
Strauss is the son of the famous Strauss, the 
composer of the best modem dance music. At 
Vienna Johann Strauss is as popular as Coote 
at the balls of the London season. Strauss ii 
also the conductor, par excellence , of le dome 
at Paris and other continental cities. A valie 
is his inspiration; a polka “ the spirit of bis 
dream”; a quadrille a walking vision with 
him. Johann Strauss, in personal appearance, 
is the beau ideal of a professional musician. He 
handles his violin with a weird-like grace, 
and his pale wan features become irradiated 
with the light of genius, as his bow calls up the 
voluptuous and fascinating airs, which eicite 
the action of the Annen dance. Strauss indi¬ 
cates by the movements of his bow precisely 
tbe time that must be kept by his orchestra. 
He does not flourish the concert-stick: he ma¬ 
nipulates his violin bow; and every performer 
can tell, by watching the rapid rising and falling 
of the latter, in tbe astonishingly facile hand of 
Strauss, when to strike in with his peculiar 
instrument. He, like his father Johann, is a 
composer, one of his best valses having been 
recently produced at Vienna. 

Although tbe dance music at the Covent 
Garden concerts was certainly the finest that has 
hitherto been heard in this country, it was by no 
means the chief attraction. The valses and 
polkas and boleros of Strauss vied with the 
excellent selections and fantasias from Gounod 
and Verdi, the overtures and symphonies of 
Meyerbeer and Gounod, and the classical** 
ties of the older masters. No one can dis- 

{>ute the quality and excellence of Gounod’s 
ast new opera “ Romeo and Juliet”; tbs 
delicious “Queen Mab” music, and the gay 
and spirited nuptial march (omitted in this 
opera as played at Covent Garden) were tbe 
most exquisite portions of M. Bottesini’s selec¬ 
tions. We thought it singular, however, that 
the beauties of Gounod’s “ Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet” music were by no means so generally 
recognised as might have been expected. Tbe 
audience were apathetic. Wherefore ? 

It was curious to observe, during Alfred 
Mellon’s last season, which was prolonged 
from autumn to winter, one peculiarity in the 
appearance of tbe always thronged audiences. 
This was as regarded the changes in tbe “gents’ 
and ladies’ fashions.” In the early autumn tbe 
light colours and habiliments of summer gare 
to the promenade a bright and pleasant aspect; 
but, as the season advanced and mellow October 
merged in drear November and drearier winter, 
we saw the butterflies of summer-life under 
different external conditions; the light-coloured 
silks and muslins of tbe ladies disappeared, and 
black silks and satins and cloth habits were 
worn; the white bats and white waistcoats of the 
gentlemen disappeared in favour of black bate 
and dark paletots and great coats; in shoi^ 
the chameleons of society had changed their 
colour, and they who were wont to gaily disport 
in the heated atmosphere or temperature of 
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Midsummer, came to loog for winter fires and 
fear the approach of ague and rheumatism. 

Meamitme Mr. John Russell, the able di¬ 
rector, has substituted, for merely instrumental 
music, a novelty just imported from Paris, 
which combines tne characteristics of both in¬ 
strumental and vocal music in a peculiarly va¬ 
riegated manner. 


DREAMLAND. 

BT MAKT LEONARD. 

A kiss for his lips, and one for his brow, 

And two for his sleepy eyes : 

No dangerous foe in the wide world now 
Knows where the little one lies. 

The moon shines soft and the winds breathe low, 
And the bright stars twinkle on high. 

And np from the courtyard the fountain’s flow 
Floats in like a lullaby. 

The little one's limbs are tired with play. 

He's gone to the land of dreams. 

To daisied meadows, where he may stray, 

Or bathe in crystal streams. 


To endless forests of stately pines 
Where each is a Christmas-tree 1 

To wonderful gold and silver mines, 

And the treasures of the sea. 

« 

To a milk-white pony that he may ride, 

And down on the streamlet clear 

A tiny canoe his hand may guide 
With never a thought of fear. 

The little one reigns a monarch, now, 

Whatever he lies his own ; 

A fairy crown is upon his brow, 

And his is a magical throne. 

He has fruits and flowers, and marvellous toys. 
And all that is dainty or rare; 

And troops of merriest girls and boys 
His treasures and sports to share. 

When morning reddens the eastern sky. 

And the lights of Dreamland pale, 

Will he waken from sleep with a heavy sigh 
To life that is weary and stale P 

No; his kingdom fades at the dawn of day. 

Its magical charms grow dim. 

But the world that to us seems cold and grey 
Is still fairyland to him. 


LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


KINDLY JEM. 

BY ADA M. KBNNICOTT. 

One day Jem had leave to gather bilberries. 
He had to go a long way for them; so he rose 
early in the morning, and, as soon as breakfast 
was over, his mother put some bread and butter 
and cold boiled eggs into a basket for his din¬ 
ner, and he started merrily off. He had not 
gone far, when he saw a tiny gosling lying in 
the waggon-track, and seeming quite forlorn and 
helpless. 

" See here, my fine fellow 1” cried he, " what 
is the matter with you ?” 

The gosling looked up at him, but only re¬ 
plied—"Squeak! squeak!" 

" A pretty story that!" said Jem; "but, as 
it seems we can't talk together, I'll help you 
what I can, without." 

So he took up the poor little creature, and 
carried it in his arms till he came to a farm¬ 
house, where a little girl, who was standing by 
the gate, claimed it for hers. " But," said she, 
“ I have a lame foot, and could not go to look 
for it. I am so glad it is found, and I thank 
you so much! What can I do for you ?" 

“ Ob, help some other poor creature, some¬ 


time," replied Jem, and went whistling on his 
way. 

Soon he came to a wood, rustling with green, 
cool leaves, and so full of sweet flowers and gay 
birds that he thought, surely, here could be no 
trouble for him to aid, nothing but enjoyment. 
But, toward the end of it, bearing a great scream¬ 
ing and fluttering, and looking about for the 
cause, he saw a large company of birds gathered 
around a thorn-bush. 

"Heigh-ho!" cried he, "whatails you, my 
friends r' 

The birds screamed and fluttered all the more 
when he came near, for fear of him; but he soon 
saw that a poor young robin, trying to fly down 
from the tree, bad got caught among the prickly 
bushes. He helped it out, and then ran off, 
without waiting for Redbreast’s song of thanks. 

As he neared another farm-house, he heard a 
desolate " Peep! peep!" which made him look 
about him. Again he heard "Peep! peep! 
peep!" and, by following the sound, after much 
careful searching he found a tiny chicken, that 
had strayed from its mother, and wandered 
about till it was tired nearly to death. Its poor 
wings drooped, and it bad nestled down in the 
grass to die. 

" You should not give it up so, little one," 
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•aid Jem; 44 Madam Hen is somewhere about, 
I'll be bound.” 

So he took the chick up carefully, and sat 
•till, with his head near the ground. Presently 
he heard, very faintly, 44 Cluck, cluck, cluck, 
cluck, cluck 1” Then he followed the sound, till 
he found an old brown hen with a fine flock of 
chicks. He put his little stray down on the 
ground near her, and oh, how it brightened up, 
and flew about after her with such a happy 
twitter! Jem waited to see that she did not 
peck it, so as to be sure he had the right hen, 
and then went back to the road. 

Next, he had to cross a pasture lot, where was 
a large flock of sheep. Soon he saw one of 
them butting a lamb most furiously, and ran to 
find out the reason, which, indeed, was quite 
plain. The poor wee thing had got lost from 
its mother, and was tiring itself out by running 
about after all the old sheep, for it could not 
tell the right one, and getting sorely butted in 
the bargain. 

“ I’ve too much business on hand this morn¬ 
ing,” sighed Jem. 44 Truly, Uncle Jack was 
right when he said that no one who kept his 
eyes and ears open could want for a chance to 
do good to somebody or something. 19 

Nevertheless, he took the lamb about, all over 
the large field, till he found its mother, and felt 
well paid for his trouble when he saw how happy 
it seemed. But when he regained the road, 
he felt that the morning was passing very fast. 
The sun had climbed a great way up his blue 
pathway, the sky, and was getting quite warm 
and fierce in his efforts to reach the noon-mark; 
the dew was all off the grass, and Jem feared he 
should not reach the whortleberry bog till 
noon. For a time he proceeded without farther 
adventure ; but, at length, just as he was in the 
midst of a calculation as to now many quarts of 
berries he could pick in three hours, and how 
much money they would bring him at twopence 
a quart, he heard a great growling and squealing, 
and, looking down the road, saw a large dog 
chasing a pig. The pig was running this .way 
and that, its fears hanging, bleeding and torn, 
from the bites of the dog. Jem picked up a 
stone and ran to throw it at the dog. 

“See here, sir!* 9 cried he; “aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, to bite* a poor pig in that 
way—when he’s only going along the road, too, 
and harming nobody ?” 

“ You’d better look out for yourself, 9 * shouted 
an angry voice, “ and mind your own business! 
I set that dog on the pig, myself.” 

44 And may I ask what for, sir ?” 

“Why, for fun of course—iust to see him 
run,” replied the boy—for the speaker was a 
boy, though older and larger than our friend. 

“Then you’re the one that ought to be 
ashamed, instead of the dog, 9 ’ replied Jem, 
quietly; “ that is all I have to say.” 

“ That will do very well,” said the boy; 44 it’s 
quite enough for the present. But what differ¬ 
ence does it make to you, I should be pleased to 
know ? It’S no pig of yours.” 

" Very true , 99 replied Jem ; " but my Undo 


Jack used to tell me that the same God who 
made this great world, and the sky, and the sun, 
and us, made the animals and insects to enjoy 
themselves, too; that He keeps them and cares 
for them just the same as for us. He is kind to 
us, you know, and gives us friends, and keeps 
us from harm and danger all the days and nights, 
and helps us if we are in trouble; and, if we do 
not do the same by them. He is displeased 
with us, because He wishes them to be happy 
too.’ 9 : 

44 Well, may-be you are right,” answered the 
boy; “at any rate, Rover, you*ve had sport 
enough for this time; so come along, old fel¬ 
low;” and, with a whistle to his dog, he 
sprang over the fence, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Jem looked back, to see the pig quietly eating 
gjass, and went on. At length he came in 
sight of some tall trees, which he thought must 
grow |in the whortleberry bog, and as he was 
very tired and hungry, sat down under an oak 
tree by the roadside to eat his dinner. Scarcely, 
however, had he broken the shell from an egg, 
and spread the clean paper of salt upon his lap, 
when, looking up, he beheld, coming slowly to¬ 
wards him, a very feeble old man, leaning heavily 
upon his cane, as he tottered along. Jem gave 
him his nice place in the shade, ana seating him¬ 
self upon the grass near by, began to eat bis 
dinner; but the old man looked at it so wist¬ 
fully, that Jem offered him a piece of the bread- 
and-butter. 

“ Thank you kindly, my young sir!” said he, 
as he took it. “ I nave had nothing to eat 
since yesterday noon.” 

Jem looked at his basket. It seemed more 
tempting than ever in the light of a new resolve; 
for he was hungry too, ana it would be a long 
time before he could get his supper. Might he 
not keep one little piece ? “ But, no,” thought 
he; “ this old man is hungrier than I, and may 
not get any supper;” so, with a pleasant smile, 
he placed it all upon the flat stone beside this 
new object of his ever-ready sympathy. 

“Would you give me all your dinner?” said 
the man in surprise, “ and I, a poor, ragged 
stranger! No, no! I cannot take it, my young 
friend.” 

“ Oh, it is no such great matter to me,” replied 
Jem, cheerily; “you need it more than I, and 
may have to wait longer for your next meal; 
besides, I can get plenty of berries to eat, in the 
peat-bog.” 

“May the Lord repay you!” said the old 
man, “fori cannot, save with my blessing; 
but after all, it is no small thing to have the 
grateful prayers of the hungry whom you have 
fed. 4 The blessing of the poor it maketh rich.’ ” 

“ I want no better pay,” answered Jem, as 
with a 44 good-by” he took the footpath which 
led to the bog. This, however, proved fin* 
ther away than he had expected, and when at 
last he reached it, be was obliged to sit down 
and rest. 44 Ah,” sighed he, 44 this is a poor be¬ 
ginning for my day’s work. I shall hardly get 

my basket full and be home by sundown; bat 
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—heigh-ho! what a fine songl” he cried, as a 
little robin lit on one of the tall bushes, and be- 

S ;an singing away as if his heart was so full of 
oy that he coula not keep still. 

“ Are you the same fellow that I helped out of 
trouble this morning ? I believe you are the 
very same, speckled breast and all, come to 

g ive me thanks, and say you are sorry that you 
elped make me late. Well, never mind; we’ll 
have a good time yet. You shall sing while I 
gather berries, and who knows but we may fill 
the basket, after all.” 

The bird seemed noways frightened at Jem’s 
long speech, but hopped along the ground on 
its straight, stiff, little legs, and dived so eagerly 
after the snails and worms that lay hidden in the 
grass, that our friend laughed in spite of his 
hunger and weariness. 

“ You mean to fill yours, at least,” he said, 

“ and set a good example for an idle fellow like 
me.” 

Whether or not the robin was the same Jem 
had helped, he liked to fancy so. It stayed by 
him for some time, cheering him by its songs 
and odd, busy ways. There were not many 
bilberries here; indeed, they were mostly red 
berries and unfit for eating; so, when redbreast 
flew away, the boy pushed further into the 
bog, where they grew thickly, and soon he 
could no longer see the bottom of the basket 
for the rich, blue-black clusters. Then he be¬ 
gan, in fancy, to dispose of them. These he 
would give to bis mother; but next day, if he 
could get leave, he would come again with a 
larger basket—yes, and bring this one, too— 
ana fill them both with berries, which he would 
take to town and exchange for something very 
nice. What should it be ? A new calico dress 
for his mother, or a pair of shoes for himself 
to wear to Sunday-school ? 

The dress, of course; for only last Sunday 
his mother stayed home from church for want 
of one; and he could go barefoot till he earned 
the shoes in some other way. Very busy and 
very happy was Jem, thinking how much money 
he would be able to earn as he grew older, and 
how, some day, he might have enough to keep 
his mother in a nice house, with neat calico 
dresses for every-day wear, and a silk one for 
Sundays, pushing on through the thick bushes 
to pick the great berry clusters, never noticing 
that clouds were sailing up, full of big drops 
that were getting ready to come down and 
moisten the hot, dry earth. But at length he 
heard the thunder speaking, “ yet a great way 
off,” telling of the work that must be done in 
filling up the brooks and rivers, and washing 
the grass-blades, leaves, and corn-stalks, and | 
saw that the clouds were shutting away the 
sunbeams, so that the air was cool and fresh, 
and that it was growing quite dark. Jem cast 
a sorrowful glance at his basket, not yet full. 

" We must be going, friend,” said he; “ but, 
if it does not cloud too fast. I’ll pick by the way. 
Here is a nice path; and if it does rain, why, 
the berries and I will get ourselves well 
washed, I suppose,” 


But the path did not come to the wood as 
soon as he thought it would, and the clouds 
grew blacker and blacker. At last he found an 
open space, covered with soft, thick grass, and 
with bushes growing thickly about it. This, he 
judged, must be near the wood; but the storm 
came up so fast, with such a strong wind, that 
he thought best to stop there. So he bent the 
bushes around, making quite a close shelter, 
and then crept into his leafy house to wait till 
the storm should be over. I dare say some boys 
would have been sadly frightened at thought of 
being alone in the woods during a thunder¬ 
storm, but Jem had been better taught. The 
rain spoke to him of God’s love, as well as the 
sunshine. He knew that all the trees, and 
plants, and flowers, and fields, had been thirst¬ 
ing for it a long time; that the little brooks 
would once more go singing over the pebbles, 
and there would now be water enough to turn 
the mill-wheel which had so long stood idle. 
So, though he would no doubt much rather 
have been at home in his snug chamber under 
the rafters, where he knew the rain-drops made 
soft, cooing music on the roof, yet he was not 
afraid, even when the sky grew dark, and the 
thunder crashed heavily, and the air was pierced 
by the red tongues of the lightning, but closed 
his eyes, and thought of the sweet words he had 
learned at Sunday-school— 

<c Him no danger e’er can harm 
Who cradled lies within Thine arm.” 

Down came the shower, swift and blinding, 
with a noise like the rush of mighty wings, and, 
even in his leafy shelter, our friend was drenched 
with rain. By-and-bye, however, the drops fell 
slower and slower, then ceased entirely; the 
clouds broke away, and the sun shone forth in a 
flood of glory. But it was quite low, would 
soon be below the hills, and Jem was far from 
home; so he hastened away, without stopping, 
as was his wont, to hear the bursts of music 
with which the birds were greeting the sunset. 
Nevertheless, the stars were throbbing in the 
sky, and the twilight shades were folded closely 
down over the earth when he gained the 
road. The way, as he passed the milestones, 
seemed to grow longer instead of shorter; 
for he was getting all the time more weary 
and hungry. At last, just as it seemed to 
him he could go no farther, he espied the 
light in the cottage window. Joy lent him new 
strength, and even quickened his footsteps as 
he passed the familiar waymarks, till, ere long, 
he had reached his humble but cheerful home, 
and returned his mother’s joyful greeting. 
Their plain supper of bread and fresh 
milk was sauced with Jem's well-earned bil¬ 
berries, and, after this and their simple devo¬ 
tions, he gladly sought his little couch, that 
seemed softer than ever before to his tired limbs. 

As he slept he dreamed—changeful dreams; 
some bright, some troubled. All the creatures 
he had seen that day seemed to gather around 
bin. There were lambs, with long necklaces of 
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great red whortleberries, that got tangled about 
his feet and tripped him up, so that he fell head¬ 
long over two old men with crutches and spilled 
all the berries from his basket. Then he was 
alone in the woods, and great fierce dogs chased 
him, while he could not run at all for flocks of 
chickens that kept getting in his way, till, at 
last, a drove of pigs chased the dogs away, at 
which he did not feel at all surprised. One 
never is surprised, you know, at the most un¬ 
natural things happening in dreams. At length 
he saw a grey cloud, which grew white and clear, 
till it parted in the centre, showing a most lovely 
woman. Her face was that of the girl at the 
farm-house gate, only far more beautiful than 
any he had ever seen before. She held out to 
him a little box, upon which was written, in blue 
and silver letters—“ The Reward of Kindness.” 

As he took it, he heard the sound of sweet 
music, and, looking about him, saw that it came 
from a company of robins singing in the trees 
beside him; but the red of their breasts seemed 
turned to pure gold, and their wings were flash¬ 
ing with gems brighter than dew-drops in the 
sunlight. He turned to open his box, when, 
suddenly, a great light almost blinded him, and, 
putting up his hands to shade his eyes, he 
awoke. The moon was shining Boftly in at the 
window, and he lay a long time awake, thinking 
of the dream-lady, and wishing he could have 
seen what was in the box before waking. 

At last he slept again, and only woke when 
the sun was far up in the sky, and the birds had 
left off singing for the more prosy work of 
hunting their breakfasts. He was too lame and 
ill, from the cold he had taken, to rise either 
that day or the next. The third morning he 
was surprised, on going to the window, to see 
the carriage of their most wealthy neighbour 
standing at the gate, and still more so when his 
mother told him, with a more cheerful look 
than she bad worn since hiB father’s death, that 
he was wanted below. Mr. Burns had with 
him a bappy-looking, neatly-dressed old gentle¬ 
man, who claimed to be the one to whom Jem 
had given all his dinner two days before. * 

“ And,” said Mr. Burns, “ he is my father, 
who, not prospering in business, resolved to 
a new country, while I remained at home. 
But, lately, there were sad fortunes for him, and 
he set off for England, without writing, to find 
me. It was a long journey across the sea for 
one so feeble, and, soon after landing, he lost all 
his money; so he was forced to beg his bread, 
and hardly would he have reached me but for 
your kindness; and I have, from all who know 
you, the good account 1 expected from that act. 

“ Your friend who owns the large dog,” con¬ 
tinued he, with a smile, “ tells me you have a 
great regard for the welfare of animals. Now, I 
have many sheep and cattle, beside various sorts 
of poultry, and every year I lose some 
from the carelessness of those who tend them. 
I am sure you would care well for them, and if 
you will take that place, you shall have a pound 
a month, besides a good home, and every spring 


three fine lambs from the flock. Your mother 
has promised to come, too, and mind the dairy 
and farm-house.” 

Jem was almost too happy to speak. His 
fondest hopes were realised. Here was the nice 
home for his mother and the work for himself. 
And here we will leave him, only saying that the 
kindness of heart which had won him friends, 
never failed to keep them, neither did he ever 
forget that all our good gifts are from God. 


EASY LESSONS. 

BT PH (EBB CAST. 


Come, little children, come with me. 

Where the winds are singing merrily. 

As they toss the crimson clover; 

We'll walk on the hills and by the brooks. 

And I'll show yon stories in prettier books 
Than the ones yon are poring over. 

Do yon think yon could learn to sing a song. 

Though yon drummed, and hummed it all day long. 
Till hands and brains were aching. 

That would match the clear, untutored notes 
That drop from the pretty, tender throats 
Of birds, when the day is breaking P 

Did yon ever read, on any page. 

Though written with all the wisdom of age. 

And all the truth of preaching. 

Any lesson that taught yon so plain 
Content with your humble work and gain. 

As the golden bee it teaching ? 

For see, as she floats on her airy wings. 

How she sings and works, and works and sings. 
Never stopping nor staying; 

Showing ns clearly what to do 
To make of duty a pleasure, too. 

And to make onr work but playing. 

Do you suppose that a book can tdl 
Maxims of prudence, half so well 
As the little ant, who is telling 
To man, as she patiently goes and comes. 

Bearing her precious grains and crumbs. 

How want is kept from the dwelling? 

Whatever a story can teach to you 
Of the good a little thing may do. 

The hidden brook is showing. 

Whose quiet way is only seen 
Because of its banks, so fresh and green. 

And the flowers beside it growing. 

If we go where the golden lily grows. 

Where, elothed in raiment fine, she glows 
like a king in all his glory, 

And ponder over each precious leaf. 

We shall find there, written bright and brief. 

The words of a wondrous story. 
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OUE PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Mr mar C-, 

Political excitement has been great this last 
month in Paris, and all the animosity of party- 
spirit has been roused to the highest pitch at 
the prospect of the fall of the Temporal Power, 
which all seemed to think inevitable, both friends 
end enemies; for few thought that the Emperor 
would risk a second expedition to Rome. How¬ 
ever, the French are again the guardians of the 
Vatican and Garibaldi a prisoner. The atrocious 
words of the general who commands the ex¬ 
pedition, General de Failly, in his despatch: 
“ The Chassepot gun has done wonders '*—Le 
fusil Chassepot a fait merveille —continue to be 
commented on with great disgust by the liberal 
party, as well they may : one would think that 
the general was rendering an account of the 
trial of a new gun at Vincenne, where the aim 
is a target, and not of a carnage of fellow- 
creatures. But the clerical party is not satisfied 
with Napoleon III., in spite of his care for the 
Pope; they want him to re-establish the old 
order of things, and divide Italy as before. It 
was noised abroad that such were his inten¬ 
tions, and some had even given the kingdom 
of Naples to Prince Napoleon. Maybe that 
menaces to that effect have been the cause of 
Victor-Emmanuer8 conduct. I think how the 
Italians must love the French! We are won¬ 
dering how the Emperor will get us out of 
Rome again. As for the projected conference, 
we have not much faith in its realization, and 
none in Its settling the Roman question. The 
Imperial speech, at the opening of Parliament 
the other day, has made us for a while heedless 
of all ercept turning and twisting the words of 
the speech about in every way, to see what we 
can make out of them. The quiet citizens 6ee 
in it sure indications of peace, the restless and 
ambitions decided warlike intentions, and de¬ 
light in comparing certain passages in the King 
of Prussia’s address to his Lords and Commons 
with certain expressions of his Majesty of France. 

Several speeches are expected from our great 
orators in the coming discussions in the Corps 
Legislatif. There is expected to be an altera¬ 
tion in the laws of the press. Monsieur Emile 
Olivier, tired of waiting for his place of Minister 
of State, intends returning to his old party, 
with proofs in hand that he might have been 
Minister had he chosen to submit to certain 
ties in his acts. Idle tongues say that Mr. 
Rouher permitted himself to smile at a Privy 
Council, after a speech of her Majesty Eugenie, 
which highly offended thq ladv, as she has pre¬ 
tensions to understand public affairs—while 
people in general think she is more compe¬ 
tent to judge and regulate the colour and 
length of her dresses. And Apropos of dress, 
you will not, perhaps, be sorry to know that 
the Empress wore a white satin one at the 
opening of the Chambres, figured with laurel- 


leaves and trimmed with velvet camtUte, a mt- 
roon velvet sash, covered with a Marie Antoinette 
fichu in black lace, a white bonnet trimmed 
with the same colour as the trimming 
of the dress, with an aigrette of diamonds 
elegantly placed on one side. She was lovely— 
so the men say. The Princess Matilda had a 
yellow satin-dress and jacket trimmed with 
sable—the beautiful dark: sable we call here 
gibeline ; “The Princess Murat,** a pearl-gray 
dress, completely covered with Alen^on lace; so 
you see there was both winter and summer, 
and I very much fear that “Your Bohemian** is 
too sanguine in his hopes when he relies on the 
Society in Vienna for putting down long dresses; 
for these Imperial ladies’ trains were as long as 
ever, and the ladies in London will follow our 
fashions and not those of Vienna, without they 
have very pretty feet to 6how—that may alter 
the case. Strange to say, it is an Austrian lady 
(the Princess de Metternich) that draws the 
most quantity of silk behind her in Paris, as 
well as invents the greatest eccentricities in 
female attire and female manners. 

Talking of Austria, I think of all the monarchs 
that visited our Exhibition the Emperor of 
Austria was the most amiable, and the most 
cordially-received by the Parisians. Was it in 
remembrance of the fate of Maximilian? I 
think that had a great weight in our sympathies 
for the young monarch, and wherever he went 
be was bailed with enthusiasm. At the great 
markets, les holies centrales , the women loaded 
him with bouquets and their finest fruit. He 
thanked them, and said that the dowers he 
would keep for himself, but that the fruit should 
be sent to Vienna to the Empress, which was 
very graceful of him. One day at the Exhibi¬ 
tion a little girl, anxious to get a glimpse of 
his Majesty, pushed through the crowd, exclaim¬ 
ing, “Which is the Emperor of Austria?** 
Francois Joseph heard her, and took her up iu 
his arms, and said “ This is the Emperor,” and, 
smiling, gave her a kiss. Several similar anec¬ 
dotes are told of him, and I confess they arq 
much more edifying than those told of thq 
monarchs and sons of monarchs that visited ns 
at the commencement of the season. It seems 
he very much admired Paris, and paid Monsieur 
Hausmann several compliments on his clever 
metamorphosis of the once narrow-streeted dirty 
capital, and also pointed out other improvements 
that might be wrought. “ For instance/’ said 
he one day at the Exhibition, when in front of 
the Trocaders, last year a picturesque rocky 
eminence, and now a monotonous smooth grassy 
lawn, “ it seems to m8 that Nature ought to 
have placed a hill there in front of us: it would 
render the scenery so much more picturesque. 
I wonder, Monsieur le Prefet, you did no^ try tp 
correct Nature there.” The Prefet bit his lips 
and said nothing: he had spent thousands in 
B B 
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demolishing what every artist’s eye regrets. 
Monsieur Hausmann likes to see everything 
dear, smooth, and, above all, even and straight. 
I wonder he supports the Bight of the churches 
towering over the houses. One of the prettiest 
sights at the Exhibition was the one that those 
who dared to venture in the balloon got over the 
Champ de Mars. For a few weeks before the 
dose, a speculator had imagined to establish a 
captive balloon, which, by means of thick ca¬ 
bles, was held hovering over the Exhibition. 
On paying 20 francs anyone might mount and 
take a bird’s-eye view of the busy throng be¬ 
neath, and a wondrous view it was, particularly 
when low enough to discern the movements of 
the busy atoms below—two hundred thousand, 
as on one day, going hither and thither amongst 
the most heterogeneous assembly of edifices that 
ever met before in the world. Alas! alas! all 
now is desolation and ruin, and soon not a 
vestige of it will be left. Sales here and sales 
there, and they say bankruptcies in numbers. 
Those who admired (and I heard many English 
people do so) the great order of everything in 
Paris, ought to just take a peep into the dark 
side of excessive administration. A lady who had 
bought something at the Exhibition desired, the 
other day,to enter into possession of what shehad 
purchased, so went for it. Impossible to enter 
without a ticket of permission, although she had 
the letter in her hand in which the tradesman 
had requested her to go and fetch her property ! 
You must apply at the Commission, Avenue 
Rapp, which she did. After waiting there an 
hour, they sent her to the Italian Commission, 
Avenue de Suflfren. She went there. “ You 
must go to the office in the Exhibition. Away 
went the lady there. Impossible; the sentinel 
would not let her pass. “ No one must enter 
without a passport.” Back she had to go to 
the Avenue Suffren. There at last they delivered 
her a passport, and she, after three or four hours 
running from one place to another, at last got in. 
Give me English get-in-as-you-can! When 
one has been under French order and admi¬ 
nistration a few years, you cannot imagine how 
one hates the sight of order, commissions, and 
offices. 

I spoke to you, in my last letter, of the 
Celtic International Congress in Brittany. In 
a discourse of one of the savants there 
assembled, the proof of the antiquity of the 
Tudor family is affirmed, for a malicious Gallic 
bard, says Monsieur de la Villemarque, de¬ 
clares that it is certain that the royal genealogy 
of the Tudors was saved in Noah’s ark. One 
of the ancestors of that family, seeing the ark 
floating across Wales, begged and prayed Noah 
to take him in. “There is no room! there is no 
room 1” answered Noah. “Take at least my 
genealogy,” returned the Tudor, and he threw it 
into the ark. 

The theatrical news is stale: the season for 
new pieces has not yet commenced. At the 
Chatelet “ Cinderella” is at last to be changed, 
ahd “ Gulliver’s Travels’* is now fn active re- 
hftarftah This fairy pices is to have thirty 


tableaux . The first act is to represent Christ¬ 
mas festivities in England, and the departure of 
Gulliver on board a vessel for his famous adven¬ 
tures. In the second act he is to be shipwrecked 
and cast on the shores of the Horse Kingdom. 
The horses there are to be represented by a 
troop of the prettiest actresses imaginable, and 
give more than one the desire of being lost on 
such a coast. The third act will be with the 
Giants, where there will be a magnificent ballet 
in the Kingdom of Flowers. The most 
marvellous of all will be the little Lillipu¬ 
tians in wood and cardboard, so well nuule 
that they will cause a complete illusion. 
Young France is waiting anxiously for these 
promised splendours for a holiday night. The 
new opera comique “ Robinson Crusoe” is said 
to be very attractive: its first representation takes 
place one day this week. Monsieur Carvalho is 
getting ready for the Carnival a translation of 
“ Tutti in Maschera,” which has had ten years’ 
success in Italy: the same direction intendls also 
to give us “ Lohengrin,” by Wagner, very 
soon. 

Have you heard of the famous letters found 
by Monsieur Charles, professor at the Sar- 
bonne ?—letters written by Pascal, and by which 
it is evident that Newton’s reputation for 
discovering the laws of attraction is nothing but 
a usurpation. Are not the French amusing with 
their thirst for the glory of every invention, 
every discovery! Only Monsieur Charles will 
not say where be got his letters from: that looks 
suspicious. In these letters, addressed to dif¬ 
ferent men of note in the scientific world, there 
are several addressed by Pascal to his young 
friend Newton, then only eleven years of age, in 
which Pascal plainly points out to Newton the 
great discoveiy. What ingratitude of Newton 
not to mention this in his works! The first 
time I should think that Newton has ever been 
accused of ingratitude. Monsieur Foug&re, who 
has deeply studied Pascal, declares the letters 
to be false, and requires Monsieur Charles to 
submit them to competent judges. Besides, it 
appears that Pascal was dead when Newton 
published his first works, and it was not until 
eighteen years after that he published those in 
which this great discovery of his genius was 
set forth. This has roused up in arms all our 
learned men. One is loath to see one’s idol 
robbed of his brightest ornament, and, oertes, 
Pascal wants no false embellishment. It seems 
that Monsieur le Verrier has carried his haugh¬ 
tiness too far. If he could but be sent after his 
planet! Never was a man more detested by 
those who have anything to do with him. Not 
one young astronomer sent to the Observatory 
can put up with the director’s arrogance. More 
than a hundred have been appointed this ymr 
and have left. The Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion has ordered a commission to inquire into 
the reason that things do not go on smoothly at 
the Observatory. 

We are almost inundated with the Bishop of 
Orleans* eloquence—a pamphlet of I cannot 
tell li<W many pages every week* somstimse 
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two in a week. The Univers published a let¬ 
ter the other day of the Bishop of Nimes, in 
which the prelate begged the faithful to send 
in their offerings to the holy father, and to pray 
for the temporal power. The Debats remarks 
that that reminds one of Cromwell’s address 
to his soldiers—“ Put your faith in God, and 
keep your powder dry.” I thought Sir Charles 
Napier the author of those words, with this 
difference, that the Bishop of Nimes asks for 
the offerings first and the prayers after—as if 
he had more faith in the former than in the 
latter. That is what I call malicious of the 
Dibats. 

La Signora Patti is not pleased to be married 
so often by the press, and her brother-in-law 
gets angry about it, and yet she has always very 
eligible husbands given her: the last was the 
Marquis de Cain, Chamberlain to the Emperor, 
and one of the best dancers of the cotillon we 


have, which is not a little merit in our days. 
The Prince Imperial is to follow the classes 
of the public colleges. He is not to go to col¬ 
lege, but the professor is to go to the Palace 
and give him the lesson he has just given to 
his pupils. An imperial carriage is sent to 
fetcn the professor and take him back every 
day, besides which he has a tutor to be always 
with him. He is in what we call the seventh 
class—that in which most children of his age 
first enter. He will change his professor every 
year, as is the rule in our public schools. 

Monsieur Renan is on the eve of publishing 
a new work (“ St. Paul”). Another Minister 
of State of the late King Louis Philippe (the 
Count Duch&tel) was carried to his last home 
the other day. Monsieur Guizot pronounced a 
speech over his coffin before it was carried from 
the church to the railroad for the family vault 
somewhere in the country.—Adieu, S. A. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The New Cookery Book. By Annie 
Bowman. ( London: Routledge, Broadway, Lud- 
gate; 416 Broome-street , New York .)—Of cook- i 
ing there is no end, consequently no limit to 
the making of cookery-books. We say making 
advisedly and of forethought, for, as far as our 
experience goes (and it is rather varied and of 
mature existence), originality would be the 
rarest of all ingredients in them. Each one 
appears to borrow its foundation from another, 
and the novelty consists chiefly in variations of 
approved modes—some skilful and practical, 
others fussily complicated and impracticable in 
an ordinary way, as well as expensive in the 
preparation. Francatelli, for example, sump¬ 
tuous and elegant, is as much too fine for daily 
use as a certain “Cheap Cookery-book” before 
me is plain, in every sense of that term, though 
also the work of a professor. The former 
deals too much with elaborate processes—proper 
enough for the feasts of princes, merchants, or 
otherwise, but out of place for family dinners; 
his garnishes cost more than the meat, and his 
dishes are nothing without Hall-stamped silver 
skewers, stuck, like flags on a twelfth-cake, into 
the transformed objects of his art. Mrs. Bow¬ 
man deals not in such vain-glories. If her five 
hundred and ninety pages of receipts are not, in 
the virgin sense of the word, new, they are so 
delicately and skilfully reorganized, improved, 
and refined, that she bears her own testimony to 
the truth of Berchoux’ phrase, “ Je vais mettre 
au rang des beaux arts celui de la cuisine,” which 
makes the motto of her book, and does her best 
to prove it. We once, in the course of our 
experience, met with a “cook-book,” as our 
American cousins call such volumes, which 
(not being a manual for vegetarians), actually had 
not a single receipt for the cooking of animal^ 


food, save fish and the materials for made- 
dishes—an oversight particularly distressing in 
a beef-eating country, and which we can imagine 
the public reveuged by not requiring a second 
edition. One-third, at least, of the present 
volume is dedicated to this important branch of 
the author’s subject, and the directions are 
given with a clearness and intelligence that 
ensure, with ordinary care, a well-dressed and 
elegant dinner. Cookery being an art, mere 
copyists cannot attain to its perfection; but 
good copies from good masters are worth 
having; and hence, with the aid of this volume, 
every mistress of a family can provide her cook 
with valuable rules for her observance, and, 
if necessary, with recipes which “preserve 
the flavour of the meat, and at the same tune 
render it agreeable to the taste, sight, and smell, 
easy of digestion, and nourishing to the system.” 
What more could Francatelli effect, or Kitchener 
himself desire ? Well may our author exclaim, 
of the ordinary directions of cookery-books: 

What can be expected to be the result of such 
directions as “ a squeeze of lemon,” or “ good deal of 
salt,” or sugar; thus leaving the whole nicety of the 
point of success to the caprice of the cook's palate? 
As well might a musical performer change some 
passage of th^ music of a composer, and thereby de¬ 
stroy the w1.t !e harmony, as a cook alter a condiment 
or leave it out, or throw in more water and thereby 
min the tried recipe of good artists; yet still declaring 
she did it “ by the book.” 

On the inviolability of the directions hang all 
the “ law and the profits' * of cookery; if they 
are tampered with, false and imperfect indeed 
must be the result. No wonder that we never 
thought very highly of our mothers’ “ chickens 
| as at Pontac’6,” when milk was substituted for 
1 cream and the sweet almonds wholly left out 
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We find no similar receipt of Mrs. Bowman’s, 
but cannot help thinking that, if carried out in 
ita integrity, it would be found in harmony 
with the palates of persona of taste. Here is 
the one that comes nearest a very neat recipe 
for u Rabbit & la Poulette,” in the excellence of 
which we have full faith: 

Cut up a young rabbit and soak it au hour iu 
water; lay it in the stewpan, with half-a-dozen 
mushrooms, a bunch of parsley, a teaspoonful of salt, 
half as much pepper, and two blades of mace ; pour 
over a pint of consomme , and stew gently for half-an- 
hour. Then take out the rabbit, strain the sauce, re¬ 
duce it a little over the fire, add a glass of white wine 
and two tablespoonfuls of thick cream; put iu the 
rabbit, and heat over the fire, without boiling, for a 

5 [uarter-of-an-hour. Serve in the sauce, with sliced 
emon. 

Here Is another mode of dressing this game, 
which our author apparently knows not, with 
which a Frenchwoman initiated us in ’48, and 
which we have pleasure in bestowing on our 
readers : Take a young plump and white rabbit, 
cut it up, and carefullv wash it, and lay it 
in lukewarm salt-and-water for an hour; then 
drain the pieces, and have ready a seasoning of 
pepper, salt, a few buds of sweet maxjorum, 
common thyme, and winter-savoury, aud a little 
mace. Pound these to a powder; take also a 
few rashers of bacon cut in small pieces ; lay, 
in a deep earthenware pan (with a cover), some 
of the rabbit, and strew on it a little of the 
seasoning, then a layer of bacon, and so on 
alternately till the pan is nearly hill. Poor in 
some strong stock, or good gravy, sufficient to 
cover it; tie down the lid with paper, and set it 
in the oven for an hour; then take out the 
rabbit, strain the gravy, add a glass of white 
wine, or a wineglass of good ale; thicken 
with two teaspoonfuls of oom-flour; return the 
rabbit to the gravy, and place the stew-pan 
where it mav become thoroughly hot, but without 
boiling. We venture to predict that au increase 
in the number of rabbits sold would immediately 
follow upon tbe use of one or other of the 
above admirable modes of cooking them. Mrs. 
Bowman exhibits great niceness without ex¬ 
travagance in her receipts; their combinations 
an set before her readers in the clearest lan¬ 
guage, so that there is no mistaking the proper 
quantity of ingredients, or the proper manner 
of maaipulating them. There are seventeen 
directions for the dressing of cod-fish — after 
all, a small number out of a hundred and fifty 
receipts for cooking fish. Those for pies, 
paddings, dessert-dishes, cakes, &c., are pro¬ 
portionately numerous, and all excellent of their 
kind. The soups are sufficiently various; nor 
is then any lack of sauces. The author has 
also paid due attention to those healthful, de¬ 
licious, and important adjuncts of the table— 
vegetables, which are too often carelessly pre¬ 
pared bv servants. The receipts here given 
may well account for the adherence of its 
members to vegetarianism—the potato monopo¬ 
lies sixteen paragraphs descriptive of as many 
w^gs of serving it. In addition, Mrs. Bowman 


has given a list of “ Maigre-dishes for Lent,’’ 
any one of which would render fasting anything 
but a mortification. The list of entries and 
entremets forms also a very useful feature of the 
book, for which the publishers have also done 
their best. It is printed with charmingly dear 
type, on toned paper, and is sprinkled with 
illustrations of cooking utensils, poultry, &c.: 
in brief, we have seldom seen a work on cookery 
better arranged, or in which more pains has 
been taken to render the receipts easy of com¬ 
prehension and manipulation, and their results 
satisfactory to the most fastidious appetite. 

The Life-boat: a Journal of the Na¬ 
tional Life-boat Institution; No. 66.—As long 
as that element which, like a generous but ca¬ 
pricious friend, loads us with benefits, and at 
the same time lacerates our affections in its 
savage mood—destroys its hundreds of lives m 
our narrow seas—so long, let us hope, will this 
or some kindred institution be maintained to 
do battle on the part of humanity, and to cry 
" Give, give,” in the name and for the sake of 
its ceaseless beneficence. Every additional 
station and new life-boat is an added arm to 
this noble service, which is the only temporal 
means that can be counted on, to come between 
the crews of disabled and drowning ships upon 
our coasts. When we learn, from the report 
before us, that during “the last year-and-a- 
half the National Life-boat Institution has, by 
its life-boats and other means, contributed to 
the saving of 1,600 lives, in addition to bringing 
to ports of safety 46 vessels from threatened 
destruction,” we feel sure that the appeal mads 
through the deeply-interesting pages of tbs 
journal, rather by the record* of life-host 
services, than by dwelling on the danger as 
their crews pass through to save, will he suf¬ 
ficient to make this glorious charity remem¬ 
bered at a period when peace and good-will 
towards men incline each Christian heart to 
acts of mercy and benevolence. 

We regret that our want of space pre¬ 
cludes our giving a summary of the sta¬ 
tistics of the wreck-register, many of which are 
importantly interesting. We are apt to wonder 
that, with increased intelligence, higher skill, 
and advanced science, the loss by shipwreck, 
instead of diminishing, appears yearly on the 
increase, forgetting that our ship-buildh g pro¬ 
gresses in an equal ratio to our house-building, 
and that maritime disasters are in proportion. 
Thus the number of ships lost in 1866 is in 
excess of 1865 by 277. The register for 1866 
gives the total number of 2,289 vessels lost or 
damaged. Of these 1,961 are known to have 
been ships belonging to Great Britain and its 
dependencies, and 1,409 out of the number 
were employed in our own coasting-trade. 
Amongst colliers the number of wrecks 
amounted to 855, and many of these vessels an 
said to have been lost from unseaworthiness 
alone. Rotten and badly-found, these wretched 
tubs put to sea in a condition that leaves them 
a prey to the first foul weather. M There is 
only one thing,” observes the writer of the re- 
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port, “ that will remedy the evil. If the men 
who navigate these wretched craft had received 
the education that brings intelligence and self- 
respect, and which in some other countries is 


the birthright of the poorest citizen, they would 
be less disposed to permit themselves to be 
sent to sea in what are no better than floating 
coffins.” 


^THE LADIES* PAGE. 

ROSETTE CROCHET COVER, &c. 

Materials.— Boar’i-head crochet cotton, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., Derby, No. 16, and steel hook. 


This pretty rosette may be applied to various 
purposes, namely, toilet cushions, antimacas¬ 
sars, and the rosettes may be arranged, accord¬ 
ing to fancy or circumstances, in a line or 
round. When arranged in a hexagonal form 
they reouire a little star pattern to fill up the 
spaces between the rosettes. The roBettes 
worked in lines make a pretty trimming for 
petticoats, and separately they may be used for 
caps and the corners of collars and cuffs. 

Work always round, and in separate rows. 
Begin in the middle with a chain of 12 stitches, 
and close in a ring with 1 Bingle, and crochet 
round this for the 

1st fow. 24 treble closely. For the first 
treble work 3 chain, and close at the end of the 
row with 1 single in the third of the chain. 

2nd row. * 1 treble (for the first 3 chain), 
then 8 chain upon that returning, passing over 
the last, 1 double, 1 half treble, 5 treble, which 
forms a little scallop, with which pass over 1 
treble of the preceding row. After repeating 
the scallop from * 11 times, conclude the row 
with 1 double in the first treble, and carry the 


thread with single stitches along the side of th 
next scallop as far as the point. 

3rd row. Alternately 1 double in the point 
of a scallop, and 11 chain, 5 single in the first 
5 chain lead to the 

4th row. * 4 treble (for the first of which 3 
chain), which are always separated from each 
other by 4 chain, in the middle stitch of a large 
scallop of the preceding row; then follow 2 
chain, with which all the chain of the preceding 
row, as far as the middle of the next chain- 
stitch scallop, are passed over. Repeat from 
* to the end. 

For each little star pattern work a pattern for 
the middle, for which make 5 chain, and in the 
two first of these, returning, crochet 2 treble 
then 1 chain, and close with 1 single in the first 
chain for the little round, which is carried fur¬ 
ther with 3 chain and 1 single in the last chain 
but one before the treble; then work # , I treble 
(for the first 3 chain), 6 chain upon that re¬ 
turning, 1 double, 1 half-treble, and 3 treble; 
then pass over one or two of the under-pattem 
stitches, which repeat three timet from 


KNITTED FRINGE. 


Materials,— Boer’s-head knitting cotton ofMesars. Walter Evans, Derby. 


This fringe is suitable for furniture trimming 
or for antimacassars, in wool or cotton. It is 
worked in the width. Cast on 9 stitches on 
needles in accordance with the size of the mate¬ 
rial you are using. 

1st row. Knit 2, cotton forward, and knit 2 
together three times. Knit the last stitch 
plain. 

2nd row. Plain. The stitch that was made 
by bringing the cotton forward must be knitted 


as a stitch, so that you have constantly nine 
stitches in the row. 

Repeat these two rows until you have the 
length you require. Cut the fringe-loops, of 
any length you desire, and take care to keep the 
number of threads in them equal. Double the 
loops exactly in the middle, and insert the 
doable part at the edge of the heading. Pull 
the enas through the double part of tne loop, 
and draw them moderately tight. 
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Dreary, drizzly, sloppy, "suicidal” November 
baa, in tee way of weather, shown some consi¬ 
deration this year; indeed, the settled weather 
of autumn has made up for previous short¬ 
comings, although the month just passed had 
fair cause for retaliation, in having the number 
of its “Guvs” somewhat reduced (the custom is 
evidently dying out) and its City show shorn of 
the attraction it formerly possessed in the eyes 
of the mobocracy. The present Lord Mayor 
has done the state some service, and is, we 
think, to be commended for braving the un¬ 
complimentary expressions with which his pro¬ 
gress was so unmistakably greeted. 

The sad hurricane in the West Indies, which 
has been so fatal to the shipping as well as to 
life, is an almost unprecedented calamity, and 
the Royal Mail Company will be severe sufferers, 
the worst being not yet, we fear, ascertained. 
Whilst on the subject of steam companies we 
may congratulate the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company on obtaining the 
contract on favourable terms for twelve years 
certain. No other result was expected, as 
with the exception of the French Company, to 
whom it would have been most unpatriotic to 
have given it, we believe no other tenders were 
sent in. With the turn of the year we hope the 
financial affairs not of the P. & O., but of the 
country at large, will be in a more satisfactory 
position; in the meantime we should alleviate 
to the utmost those who are likely to be 
sufferers by the approaching inclement season, 
and we are glad to see that the initiative has 
been taken in the matter by the " Censor*’ of 
the Evening Star, who has opened a subscrip¬ 
tion-list for their benefit. If this was more 
general the winter prospects of the poor would 
be more cheery, and much real good might be 
effected at small individual cost. 

The Ferndale Colliery explosion, some rail¬ 
way accidents, the Abyssinian expedition, the 
opening of the Parliament for a winter season 
for the first time since 1857, and the Fenian 
meetings, with the meteoric shower, are events 
that have recently occupied public attention; 
whilst the most gratifying occurrence we have 
to record is that hopeful tidings of Livingstone 
have been received by Sir Roderick Murchison. 

The “ Dickens dinner** was a triumph, the 
only drawback being the impossibility of 
providing a third of those who wished to be 
present with seats, which created some unavoid¬ 
able discontent; but the event itself was a great 
success, the Lord Chief Justice and the guest of 
the evening particularly distinguishing them^ 
selves on the occasion. The way in which Mr. 
Dickens manages a not very powerful organ 
so that every woid is clearly heard, is very re¬ 
markable, and is not the least charm of bis 


speaking, as it also is of his reading. Lord 
Lytton was quite inaudible beyond his table, 
though the matter of his speech as reported was 
excellent. Sir Edwin Landseer, one at least of 
the lions of the evening, was unheard evim in the 
immediate neighbourhood. In proposing the 
toast of the drama, Mr. Tom Taylor, who spoke 
for the volunteers, was very happy and exceed¬ 
ingly distinct, but the room cannot be good for 
sound, as even Mr. Webster most have felt in 
returning thanks for the drama. In acknow¬ 
ledging the toast of the ladies, Mr. Buckstone 
wound up the proceedings in a way that created 
considerable laughter ; but playing in a broad 
farce Mr. Buckstone is one thing: speaking on 
such an occasion, though at an advanced period 
of the evening, is another. Mr. Dickens shares 
the authorahip of his Christmas number with Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, and we have been informed that 
" No Thoroughfare” has been written in such a 
way as will leave the responsibility of each to be 
discovered by the reader. 

“ The cry is still they come,’* these magaiines; 
and we are to have Bond-Street a musical 
journal in the style of Hanover Square in 
which the music-hall element is to be introduced. 
In a different line Judy appears to have 
taken a stand, the illustrations being good, and 
the paper and printing worthy of all praise. 
Mat Morgan’s Tomahawk cartoons (as it is 
the fashion to call such designs) are very vigo¬ 
rous, but those in Banter are weak, and the 
same remark will apply to the letterpress, which 
is in the discursive style of George Augus¬ 
tus Sala, but not in his happiest vein. 
Banter and Toby surely must die a natural 
death, with so many formidable rivals in the 
field. Apropos, is the Halfpenny Punch, lately 
started, still in existence ? We have a copy of 
TAe Manx Punch , a journal recently published 
in the Isle of Man; and we notice tnose new 
papers with different views, namely— The Wit¬ 
ness (religious), TAe Fbiian (political), and Tie 
City Clerk (mercantile and gastronomic). 

Now that “The Double Marriage” is with¬ 
drawn at the New Queen’s, there is a greater 
chance of Mr. Wigan meeting with the success 
we wish him. Certain it is that there is no 
finer performance of its kind to be witnessed in 
London than his life-like portrait of the poor 
old actor who is anxious for his daughter’s 
dtbut, whilst the artistic repose and finish of 
the original representative of John Mildmay has 
been universally acknowledged. 

The comedy of " The Way to get Married,” 
at the Olympic, has not been a particularly 
fortunate revival, but the elder Morton cannot 
be compared to Foote, whose play of “The 
Liar,” as altered and compressed by Charles 
Mathews, proved so successful at this bouse. 
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Mr. Addison in both pieces is excellent, and 
the company has been considerably strengthened 
by the reappearance of Mr. Soutar, and the en¬ 
gagement of Mr. M. Robson, who, in the line 
of old men, is a decided acquisition, but between 
whom and his talented namesake there is nothing 
in common. 

We are glad to perceive that adinirable actor, 
Mr. Belford, has at last been provided with a 
part to which he can do full justice, in Mr. 
W. Brough's original comedy of “ Kind to a 
Fault.” 

Mr. Craven's pleasing drama of “ Meg's 
Diversion” has been withdrawn from the bills 
of the New Royalty, wheie it has occupied a 
prominent position for twelve months; and the 
same author's play of “Milky White*' is now 
substituted. The burlesque of “Black-eyed 
Susan” still maintains its attraction, which has 
been most remarkable—and its uninterrupted 
run throws into the shade even that of the ever 
“ Green Bushes.” 

We cull the following choice advertisement 
from a contemporary: 

S EA-SIDE.—Kent.—To be LET, Furnished, 

Fronting the Sea, and within 14 mile of the Broad- 
fti&ira Bail way Station, a COTTAGE containing Seven 
Booms, and Kitchen and Scullery, with good Garden 
well-stocked with fruit-treee, Coach-house, and Stable, 
and Booms over. Terms for winter season £5 per month. 

We would respectfully ask where is the attrac¬ 
tion in a garden well-stocked with fruit-trees 
during the winter season ? The slight induce¬ 
ment may possibly account for the low terms at 
which the cottage furnished (!) is to be let, and 


to those we would especially call the attention 
of our readers. 

In times gone by it was a dead season as far 
as art was concerned, from the closing of the 
Royal Academy at the end of July till the 
opening of the British Institution in February. 
Now we have changed all that, and have 
a sufficiency of picture-shows all the year 
round. In the foggy days we have had 
just lately, the warm, “sunlighted” galleries, 
with their softly-carpeted floors, comfortable 
ottomans, and yielding divans, have been a 
great blessing. Besides the Dudley Gallery 
and Mr. Maclean’s Exhibition, we have the 
Winter Exhibition of the two Water Colour 
Societies. I attended the private view of the 
“Society ” on the 23rd : there was an unusual 
display of choice sketches and paintings. The 
private view of the “Institute” takes place on 
the day these lines appear. I happen to know 
of several very admirable examples gone to be 
exhibited there. Next week we shall have an 
influx of the British farmer; and, moreover, we 
shall have an influx of that prolifio race the 
“country cousin.” The latter, it should be 
noted, do not care twopence about the “ Cattle 
Show,” but make it an excuse for a week’s jol¬ 
lity and junketting in London. They invariably 
single out and stay with someone who, they 
think, can take them everywhere to see every¬ 
thing ; and they go about sight-seeing with an 
energy and perseverance that is perfectly as¬ 
tounding. Amongst the many victims who 
have long suffered, and will have to suffer 
again, nope is more patient and enduring than 
Your Bohemian, 


NEW MUSIC. 


Beautiful England (Patriotic Song). 
Words by Charles J. Hunt, Esq. Composed 
by Geo. Powis. “I’ll beall smiles to- 
Nioht (Song). Written by M. J. Ludlow. 
Composed by Geo. Powis.—( London: Powis & 
Co., 52, Newman-street , Oxford-street.) — Pa¬ 
triotic songs are ever popular in England, but 
never more so than at the festive period of the 
ear approaching—a period when country and 
ome seem doubly dear to every Anglo-Saxon 
heart, and these themes, which the scalds of 
old sang on the “ Moder-nicht ” of our Northern 
ancestors, continue to have a place at every 
Christmas hearth, and to underlie with manly 


feeling that vein of sentiment which our lighter 
songs encourage. The words of the present 
song are eulogistic as the warmest lover of his 
country could desire. The air is musical and 
catching, and the accompaniment simple but 
effective. “ I’ll be all smiles to-night” is a really 
sweet and graceful melody, which our lady- 
friends will be obliged to us for recommending 
them. It is adapted for a mezzo-soprano voice, 
and requires considerable expression to do it 
justice; the defiant pathos of its refrain 
“ Oh 1 none shall know my sorrow, 

1*11 be all smiles to-night*’ 
specially so. 
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THE TOILET. 

(Specialty from Dans,) „ 


First Figure : Visiting Toilet .—Silk dress 
of a white ground, with small pink or lilac or 
blue stripes: either colour is pretty. The body, 
close-fitting and very high, is closed with nine 
buttons to match; sleeves quite tight. Black 
satin jacket fitting close to the waist, and cut 
away square at the front of the body, to leave 
the dress visible; a second skirt of black satin, 
reaching a little below the knees in front, is 
trimmed apron-wise at the bottom with a narrow 
lace edging, and ribbon trimming to match the 
colour of the dress ; the side and back breadths 
are a quarter of a yard longer, and the former 
are draped in the centre, and finished with a 
bunch of ribbons to match the trimming, which 
is continued all round the garment. The topofthe 
jacket is finished with the same ornament, and 
a fall of lace forms an epaulet on the top of the 
tight-dress sleeve. 

Second Figure. —Toilet of fayesilk. The 
jacket-body, open in front, and not tight fitting, 
has large square basques slit up at the sides ; 
sleeves tight, with epaulets formed of rows of 
velvet to match, bordered with a fringe, forming 
five tassels. The wrist-band is tight to the arm, 
and ornamented with a fringe forming a tassel; 
long tassels also finish the corners of the basques. 
The skirt is long, and is trimmed up the gored 
seams and round the bottom, and has two orna¬ 
ments of velvet fringed at the end, on each side 
of the front width, which is also trimmed up the 
centre. Fanchon bonnet of the same colour as 
the dress, ornamented with foliage, and a veil of 
the same shade. This veil, against taste, princi¬ 
ple, and common-sense, falls at the back. 

Open corsages en coeur are a success. Many 
ladies of good taste have adopted shawl-shaped 
lace collars, which are very becoming to the 
visage, and others that vary a little from the 
severity of the straight collar. We are making 


many costumes of cloth; the skirts are altty 
cut with bias seams, and have often only m 
plait behind round the waist. We tee ik 
skirts fully plaited, a compromise to tone tin* 
which it is not wise or reasonable to 
exclude. 

Amongst the novelties, I must not forget •: 
mention one for completing an evening tcfltt 
or varying it a little > it is called the come 
Catalan, and ia composed of white Me id 
lonnes, separated by olack ribbon velvets paid 
with gold at top and bottom. 

This corsage is high, and is made with 
basque, at the bottom of which, each point ef 
velvet is finished with a golden pearl; st tbety 
of the corsage the velvets are doubled on tb®* 
selves in little points pearled with gold, wB 
form8 a species of collar. 

Here is the description of a dinner-dre« 
which is quite new: The robe is composed of* 
first skirt of white satin, garnished at the bottoa 
with a little pinked ornament of granet faye;& 
second skirt, or polonaise, which is the betfc 
name for it, is of granet faye, cut at the bottnra 
in front en tablier Marquise. A row of flat 
buttons of the same colour are placed on each 
seam of the skirt. . ; 

The corsage, open en occur, is worn over as 
under one of white satin, made high. r> 

The Rieeves of this corsage are of sating 
a VJtalienne to the elbow, above which a m- 
lonne of tulle depends ; the nature of this toil* 
admits of several variations, and nothing cm* 
more charming than the freplacing of the/w- 
naise by a tnnic of Chantilly lace, relieved at 
sides by sprays of white lilac. Upon the ww 
sleeves above and below, bracelets of Chamii 1 
agrafes with a delicate little tuft of the w* 
blossom. This Chantilly tunique should lures 
high body. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prose received\ and acceptedmth thanks .— 
“ The Flowers and Fruits of Palestine “ The Sea¬ 
son in Alderney“The Headsmen of France 
“ Jetty “ The Story of Old Jowler;” “Life in 
Paris ;” “ Goethe’s * Faustus.” 

Declined, icith thanks .— “Colonel Dace;” “Female 
Figures and Fashions ” (had this paper been less 
coarsely written we should have had pleasure in 
.publishing it); “Dwale Bank” (too morbid); 
“ The Poacher’s Penalty.” 

“ Miss W., Wye-side, Monmouth.”—Circumstances 


having changed since we addressed this r 
shall have pleasure in giving the MS. an 
f Rook Ferry.” —Oar correspondent shall m 

Pootry° with —"The * 

Durant“ Little Coro.” l. ^ 

TO SUBSCRIBERS.— A new NoveUette • 
gun in our New-year’s number. 
Work-Table.— W*e are sorry to inform * /. {o 
scriber from the ftrst” that it is not in e 
introduce the illustrations. 
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THE TOILET. 

(Specially from Farit.) „ 


First Figure : Visiting Toilet .—Silk dress 
of a white ground, with small pink or lilac or 
blue stripes: either colour is pretty. The body, 
close-fitting and very high, is closed with nine 
buttons to match ; sleeves quite tight. Black 
satin jacket fitting close to the waist, and cut 
away square at the front of the body, to leave 
the dress visible; a second skirt of black satin, 
reaching a little below the knees in front, is 
trimmed apron-wise at the bottom with a narrow 
lace edging, and ribbon trimming to match the 
colour of the dress ; the side and back breadths 
are a quarter of a yard longer, and the former 
are draped in the centre, and finished with a 
bunch of ribbons to match the trimming, which 
Iscontinued all roundthe garment. The topofthe 
jacket is finished with the same ornament, and 
a fall of lace forms an epaulet on the top of the 
tight-dress sleeve. 

Second Figure.-— Toilet of fayesilk. The 
jacket-body, open in front, and not tight fitting, 
has large square basques slit up at the sides ; 
sleeves tight, with epaulets formed of rows of 
velvet to match, bordered with a fringe, forming 
five tassels. The wrist-band is tight to the arm, 
and ornamented with a fringe forming a tassel; 
long tassels also finish the corners of the basques. 
The skirt is long, and is trimmed up the gored 
seams and round the bottom, and has two orna¬ 
ments of velvet fringed at the end, on each side 
of the fronf width, which is also trimmed up the 
centre. Fanchon bonnet of the same colour as 
the dress, ornamented with foliage, and a veil of 
the same shade. This veil, against taste, princi¬ 
ple, and common-sense, falls at the back. 

Open corsages en cceur are a success. Many 
ladies of good taste have adopted shawl-shaped 
lace collars, which are very becoming to the 
visage, and others that vary a little from the 
severity of the straight collar. We are making 


many costumes of cloth; the skirts are alway# 
cut with bias seams, and have often only one 
plait behind round the waist We see also 
skirts fully plaited, a compromise to some tastes, 
which it is not wise or reasonable to wholly 
exclude. 

Amongst the novelties, I must not fbrget to 
mention one for completing an evening toilet 
or varying it a little > it is called the corsage 
Catalan, and is composed of white tulle bouU 
tonnes , separated by black ribbon velvets pearled 
with gold at top and bottom. 

This corsage is high, and is made with a 
basque, at the bottom of which, each point of 
velvet is finished with a golden pearl; at the top 
of the corsage the velvets are doubled on them¬ 
selves in little points pearled with gold, which 
form 8 a species of collar. 

Here is the description of a dinner-dress 
which is quite new: The robe is composed of a 
first skirt of white satin, garnished at the bottom 
with a little pinked ornament of granet faye; the 
second skirt, or polonaise , which is the better 
name for it, is of granet faye, cut at the bottom 
in front en tablier Marquise. A row of flat satin 
buttons of the same colour are placed on each 
seam of the skirt. 

The corsage, open en occur , is worn over and 
under one of white satin, made high. 

The fileeves of thiB corsage are of satin, split 
a Vltalienne to the elbow, above which a bovil- 
lonne of tulle depends ; the nature of this toilet 
admits of several variations, and nothing can be 
more charming than the freplacing of the po/o- 
naise by a tnnic of Chantillv lace, relieved at the 
sides by sprays of white lilac. Upon the satin 
sleeves above and below, bracelets of Chantilly, 
agrafes with a delicate little tuft of the same 
blossom. This Chantilly tunique should have a 
high body. 


ANSWERS TO CO 

Prose received\ and accepted, with thanks .— 
“ The Flowers and Fruits of Palestine“ The Sea¬ 
son in Alderney “The Ileadsmen of France 
“Jetty;” “The Story of Old Jowler;” “Life in 
Paris “ Goethe's * Fanstu9.” 

Declined , with thanks. —“ Colonel Dace;” “ Female 
Figures and Fashions ” (hod this paper been less 
coarsely written we should have had pleasure in 
.publishing it); “Dwale Bank” (too morbid); 
“The Poacher’s Penalty.” 

“ Miss W., Wye-side, Monmouth.”—Circumstances 


RBESPONDENTS. 

having changed since we addressed this lady, we 
shall have pleasure in giving the MS. an appearance. 
“ Rock. Ferry.” —Oar correspondent shall hear from 
U9 shortly. 

Poetry received , with thanks. — “The Legend of 
Durant“ Little Coro.” 

TO SUBSCRIBERS.—A new Novellette will be be¬ 
gun in our New-year’s number. 

Work-Table.— We are sorry to inform a “Sub¬ 
scriber from the First” that it is not intended to 
introduce the illustrations. 
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